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HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Tuesday,  November  23,  1819. 

THE  Prince  Regent's  Speech  on 
Opening  the  Session.]  This  day,  at 
two  o'clock,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Recent  came  down  in  the  usual  state, 
and,  being  seated  on  the  Throne,  his 
Royal  Highness  opened  the  Session  with 
the  following  Speech  to  both  Houses :' 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen ; 

"  It  is  with  great  concern  that  I  am 
again  obliged  to  announce  to  you  the 
continuance  of  his  Majesty's  lamented 
indisposition. 

"  I  regret  to  have  been  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  calling  you  together  at  this 
period  of  the  year;  but  the  seditious 
practices  so  long  prevalent  in  some  of  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  the  country 
have  been  continued  with  increased  acti- 
vity since  you  were  last  assembled  in  par- 
liament. 

"  They  have  led  to  proceedings  incom- 
patible with  the  public  tranquillity,  and 
with  the  peaceful  habits  of  the  industrious 
classes  of  the  community ;  and  a  spirit  is 
now  fully  manifested,  utterly  hostile  to 
the  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  and 
aiming  not  only  at  the  change  of  those 
political  institutions  which  have  hitherto 
constituted  the  pride  and  security  of  this 
country,   but   at   the  subversion  of  the 
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rights  of  property   and  of  all  order  in 
society. 

"  I  have  given  directions  that  the  ne- 
cessary information  on  this  subject  shall 
be  laid  before  you;  and  I  feel  it  to  be 
my  indispensable  duty,  to  press  on  your 
immediate  attention  the  consideration  of 
.such  measures  as  may  be  requisite  for 
the  counteraction  and  suppression  of  a 
system  which,  if  not  effectually  checked, 
must  bring  confusion  and  ruin  on  the 
nation. 

"  Gentlemenof  the  House  of  Commons ; 

"  The  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year 
will  be  laid  before  you. 

"  The  necessity  of  affording  protection 
to  the  lives  and  property  of  his  Majesty's 
loyal  subjects  has  compelled  me  to  make 
some  addition  to  our  military  force ;  but 
I  have  no  doubt  you  will  be  of  opinion 
that  the  arrangements  for  this  purpose 
have  been  effected  in  the  manner  likely 
to  be  the  least  burthensome  to  the  coun- 
try. 

"  Although  the  revenue  has  undergone 
some  fluctuation  since  the  close  of  the 
last  session  of  parliament,  I  have  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  being  able  to  inform  you, 
that  it  appears  to  be  again  in  a  course  of 
progressive  improvement. 

"  Some  depression  still  continues  to 
exist  in  certain  branches  of  our  manufac* 
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ures,  and  I  deeply  lament  the  distress 


which  is  in  consequence  felt  by  those  who 
more  immediately  depend  upon  ihem ; 
but  this  depression  is  in  a  great  measure 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  embarrassed  situa- 
tion of  other  countries,  and  I  earnestly 
hope  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  a  tem- 
porary nature. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen ; 

"  I  continue  to  receive  from  foreign 
powers  the  strongest  assurances  of  their 
friendly  disposition  towards  this  country. 

"It  is  my  most  anxious  wish,  that 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  this  season 
of  peace  to  secure  and  advance  our  inter* 
rial  prosperity ;  but  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  this  object  must  essentially  de- 
pend on  the  preservation  of  domestic 
tranquillity. 

"  Upon  the  loyalty  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  I  have  the  most  confident 
reliance ;  but  it  will  require  your  utmost 
vigilance  and  exertion,  collectively  and 
individually,  to  check  the  dissemination 
of  the  doctrines  of  treason  and  impiety, 
and  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all 
classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  that  it 
is  from  the  cultivation  of  the  principles  of 
religion,  and  from  a  just  subordination  to 
lawful  authority,  that  we  can  alone  expect 
the  continuance  of  that  Divine  favour  and 
protection  which  have  hitherto  been  so 
signally  experienced  in  this  kingdom/' 

His  Royal  Highness  then  withdrew, 
and  the  House  adjourned  till  5  o'clock. 

Address  on  the  Prince  Regent's 
Speech  at  the  Opening  of  the 
Session.]  The  Prince  Regent's  Speech 
having  been  again  read  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  also  by  the  clerk  at  the 

table, 

Earl  Manvers  rose  to  move  an  address 
to  his  Royal  Highness,  in  answer  to  the 
moat  gracious  speech  which  had  then 
been  read.  He  hoped  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  observe,  thai  he  had  never 
before  had  the  honour  of  addressing  their 
lordships,  and  that  he  felt  himself  unable 
adequately  to  discharge  the  important 
duty  which  he  had  undertaken.  He 
found  it  necessary,   therefore,  to  appeal 


to  that  indulgence  which  their  lordships 
usually  granted  to  persons  placed  in  si- 
tuations similar  to  that  in  which  he  stood. 
In  the  sorrow  which  his  Royal  Highness 
expressed  on  account  of  his   majesty's 
continued  indisposition,   their  lordships 
must  all  partake.     His  Royal  Highness 
next  adverted  to  the  ciusps  wbioji  had 
induced  him  to  convene  parliament  at 
this  early  period,  and  recommended  it  to 
their  lordships,  to  direct  their  early  atten- 
tion to  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as 
might  be  necessary  to  suppress  those  se- 
ditious meetings  which  had  been  prevalent 
for  some  time  back.     That  the  country 
was  in  a  situation  of  extreme  danger,  he 
believed  few   of  their  lordships   would 
deny ;  and  though  he  did  not  anticipate 
the  precise  nature  of  the  measures  wnich 
it  was  intended  to  propose,  he  hoped  they 
would  prove  sufficiently  energetic  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  case.    He  was  aware 
that  much  had  been   said  out   of  that 
House,   and   that   much  would  be  said 
within  its  walls,  respecting  the  rights  of 
the  people;  but  their  lordships  must  be 
cautious,  lest,  whilst  they  were  protecting 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,   they  should 
compromise  the  security,  of  the  state. 
He  was  aware  that  in  abstaining  from 
offering  any  remarks  on  the  other  subjects 
adverted  to  in  the  speech  of  his  Royal 
Highness,  he  left  a  wide  field  untouched ; 
but  he  did  so  with  the  less  regret,  as-  he 
felt  assured  that  ample  justice  would  be 
done  to  those  topics  by  the  noble  lord 
who  was  to  follow  him.    The  noble  lord 
concluded  by  moving  an  address,  which 
was  an  echo  to  the  speech  from    the 
throne,  and  similar  to  that  moved  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Lord  Churchill  rose  to  second  the  ad- 
dress of  his  noble  friend,  of  which  he  said 
he  highly  approved.  His  lordship  spoke 
for  some  time,  but  in  a  tone  of  voice  inau- 
dible below  the  bar.  He  came  forward, 
he  said,  As  an  independent  peer  of  parlia- 
ment, to  give  his  feeble  but  honest  support 
to  the  government  of  his  royal  highness 
the  Prince  Regent  at  a  crisis  like  the 
present,  which  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
great  difficulty  and  danger. 

Earl  Grey  rose.  He  said,  that  had  he 
not  been  aware  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  the  address 
which  had  been  moved  in  reply  to  it,  and 
the  language  used  by  the  noble  lord  who 
moved,  and  the  noble  lord  who  seconded 
that  address,  would  be  sufficient  to  con- 
vince him  that  parliament  had  never 
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tembled  at  a  more  important  crisis,  or 
when  there  were  greater  difficulties  and 
dangers  to  be  overcome*  He  did  not, 
however,  think  the  line  of  policy  pointed 
out  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  and 
recommended  by  the  two  noble  lords, 
was  such  a*  ought  to  be  adopted  in  the 
present  situation  of  the  country ;  or  that 
the  reasons  urged  in  support  of  the  ad- 
dress, ought  to  induce  the  House  to  con- 
cur in  it  without  the  fullest  information. 
He  had  attended  with  the  greatest  care  to 
every  thing  that  had  been  stated  in  that 
House  and  elsewhere  respecting  the  si- 
tuation of  the  country.  He  had  heard 
strong  observations  on  the  progress  of 
sedition  and  treason,  and  on  the  necessity  of 
adopting  measures  of  coercion  calculated 
to  avert  the  danger  which  threatened  the 
country.  But  he  had  as  yet  heard  no 
recommendation  to  avert  the  danger,  by 
relieving  the  people  from  some  part  of 
the  heavy  burthens  which  oppressed 
them.  Neither  of  the  noble  lords  had 
recommended  that  course  which  was  best 
calculated  to  remove  the  cause  of  the 
existing  discontents.  It  was  by  concilia- 
tion, by  a  reduction  of  the  enormous 
public  expenditure  which  weighed  down 
the  country,  and  by  a  system  of  timely 
reform  and  economy,  that  the  threatened 
danger  should  be  met :  for  such  a  system 
would  in  its  result  speedily  suppress  all 
.the  seditious  practices  referred  to  in  the 
address,  or  in  the  speeches  of  the  noble 
mover  and  seconder.  Having  said  thus 
much  in  the  way  of  general  objection  to 
the  line  of  policy  which  had  been  reconv 
mended  to  their  lordships,  he  had  now  to 
observe,  that  neither  the  noble  lord  who 
moved  the  address,  nor  the  noble  lord 
.who  seconded  it,  had  described  the  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  of  the  country  in 
stronger  colours  than  he  was  disposed  to 
view  them.  It  was  not  with  respect  to 
the  situation  of  the  country  that  he  was 
inclined  to  differ  from  them,  but  with 
respect  to  the  causes  which  had  pro- 
duced it.  It  was  the  continued  operation 
of  those  causes  which  was  the  great 
subject  of  alarm.  The  internal  situation 
of  the  country  was  most  afflicting,  and 
even  its  external  was  not  in  his  opinion 
perfectly  satisfactory.  The  speech  from 
the  throne,  it  was  true,  stated,  that  his 
royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent  con- 
tinued to  receive  from  foreign  powers  the 
strongest  assurances  of  their  friendly  dis- 
position towards  this  country;  but  even 
with  respect  to  that  part  of  our  situation, 


his  confidence  was  far  from  being  so  great 
as  many  might  suppose  the  assurances 
alluded  to  in  the  speech  ought  to  produce. 
But,  into  the  consideration  of  our  exter- 
nal affairs,  when  circumstances  so  much 
more  pressing  at  home  called  for  imme- 
diate attention,  he  should  not  enter.  The 
internal  situation  of  the  country  was  the 
primary  object  for  their  lordships  delibe- 
ration, and  to  that  subject  he  should  now 
address  himself.  He  had  no  desire  to 
dispute  the  difficulties  which  the  situation 
of  the  country  presented,  or  to  palliate 
any  improper  proceedings  to  which  those 
difficulties  might  have  given  birth;  though 
he  was  not  prepared  to  admit  the  extent 
to  which  it  was  alleged  those  proceedings 
had  been  carried.  He  must,  however, 
acknowledge,  that  the  discontent  of  the 
country  must  be  very  general,  and  the 
danger  great,  if,  as  asserted  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  a  spirit  was  manifested 
utterly  hostile  to  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom,  and  aiming  at  the  change  of 
those  political  institutions  which  had 
hitherto  constituted  the  pride  and  secu- 
rity of  the  country.  Some  extraordinary 
circumstances  must  have  occurred,  before 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  people  of 
England  ceased  to  respect  those  institu- 
tions which  were  heretofore  their  pride. 
The  danger  in  such  a  state  of  things  must 
doubtless  be  great ;  but  if  their  lordships 
were  satisfied  that  the  danger  was  rightly 
described,  the  next  object  of  their  con- 
sideration must  be  the  causes  which  had 
led  to  it.  The  causes,  he  was  confident, 
were  to  be  found  in  that  system  of  policy 
which  he  had  already  condemned — that 
system  which  refused  to  look  at  the  dan- 
ger which  was  most  pressing  and  present, 
and  which  neglected  to  make  those  pro- 
visions by  which  it  could  alone  be  effec- 
tually averted.  To  one  part  of  the  noble 
mover's  speech  he  had  no  objection, 
namely,  that  in  which  he  urged  the  ne- 
cessity of  resisting  plans  of  innovation, 
tending  to  the  subversion  of  the  consti- 
tution and  the  state  of  society.  No  noble 
lord  could  be  more  inclined  than  he  was 
to  oppose  the  plans  of  those  persons  who 
were  endeavouring  to  lead  the  people  to 
their  ruin — men  who,  if  not  all  equally 
criminal,  some  perhaps  acted  from  igno- 
rance or  zeal,  while  others  might  expect 
to  attain  distinction  by  introducing  con- 
fusion into  the  country ;  but  they  were 
all  equally  mischievous  in  their  proceed- 
ings. To  the  plans  of  innovations  alluded 
to  ho  felt  the  necessity  of  opposing  the 
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most  decided  resistance.    Oh  this  point 
there  could  be  no  difference  of  opinion ' 
among  their  lordships.     But  while  oppos- 
ing one  danger,  let  care  be  taken  that 
another  was  not  incurred.     The  existing 
laws  were  adequate  to   put  down  those 
men.     Their  lordships  ought  therefore  to 
consider  well  what  might  be  proposed  to 
them,  lest  in  curing  one  evil  the  constitu- 
tion was  exposed  to  a  much  greater.    The 
noble  lord  who  moved  the  address,  had, 
in  the  course  of  his  speech,  warned  the 
House  not  to  let  an  anxiety  for  the  secu- 
rity of  liberty  lead  to  a  compromise   of 
the  safety  of  the  state.     He,  for  his  part, 
could  not  separate   those  things*      The 
safety  of  the  state  could  only  be  found  in 
the  protection  of  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple.    Whatever  was  destructive  of  the 
latter,   also  destroyed   the    former.    If, 
therefore,  the  noble  lord  hoped  that  by 
taking  from  the  liberties  of  the  country 
he  would  be  giving  more  security  to  the 
state,  he  had  greatly  mistaken  the  way  to 
accomplish   the  end  he  had  in  view,  and 
would,  by  any  measure  destructive    of 
liberty,   only   more  speedily  incur   that 
danger  against  which  he  wished  to  pro- 
vide.   In  supporting  the  authority  of  the 
government,   their  lordships,    he  hoped, 
would  not  so  far  lose  sight  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution  as  to  sanction 
any  precedent  hostile  to  public  liberty, 
and  therefore  injurious  to  the  safety  of 
the  state.     The  history  of  this  country 
furnished  sufficient  proofs  of  the  danger 
of  such  innovations.    What  would  become 
of  that  constitution    which  had  always 
been  the  boast  of  the   country,   if  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  were  extinguished  ? 
The  discontent  existing  in  the  country 
had  been  insisted  on  as  a  ground  for  the 
adoption  of  some  measures.       He  must 
again  observe,  that  where  discontent  ge- 
nerally prevailed  there  must  be  much  dis- 
tress;  but  there  was  another  axiom  no 
less  true— that  there  never  was  an  exten- 
sive discontent  without  great  misgovern- 
ment.     It  was  seldom  found  that  a  peo- 
ple, and,  least  of  ail,  that  a  people  such  as 
that  of  England,  manifested  dislike  orhos* 
tility  towards  a  just  and  protecting  go- 
vernment.     Was  not  the  change  stated 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  sentiments  and 
feelings  of  the  people  to  be  chiefly  attri- 
buted to  distress  ?     If,  then,  this  distress 
produced  irregularity  of  conduct,  was  it 
not  right  when  all  the  vigour  of  the  law 
was  exerted,  to  make  a  distinction  between 
those  who  inbtigated  such  proceedings— 


between  those  who  were  misled,  and  those 
who  mislead  i    If  it  was  requisite  to  pu- 
nish the  one  party,  it  was  not  lest  so  to 
relieve  the  other.    The  people  ought  to 
be  taught  to  look  to  parliament  with  a 
confident  expectation   that   their    com* 
plaints  would  be  heard,  and  protection  af- 
forded to  them.    Was  it  a  wise,  a  safe,  or  . 
a  humane  policy,  to  be  always  looking 
with  a  harsh  and  severe  front  towards  the 
people — always  ready  to  punish,  but  slow 
to  give  redress?     He  had  inferred,  that 
the  presumption  of  mal-administration  ia 
government  was  strong  when  a  general 
discontent  prevailed  in  a  country ;  and  he 
would  only  ask   their  lordships  to  look 
back  to  what  had  happened  in  the  course 
of  the  two  last  sessions,  in  confirmation  of 
that  opinion.    He  remembered,  that  two 
years  ago,  when  their  lordships  had  under 
consideration  a  subject  similar  to  the  pre- 
sent, a  noble  friend  of  his,  now  sitting  at 
the  table  (marquis  Wellesley)  quoting  the 
opinion  of  lord  Bacon  observed,  that  "  the 
surest  way  to  prevent  seditions  is,  to  take 
away  the  matter  of  them."    Speaking  in 
the  spirit  of  lord  Bacon,  his  noble  friend 
recommended  the  taking  away  "  the  mat- 
ter of  sedition"  by  the  reduction  of  every 
part  of  the   public    expenditure   which 
could  be  spared,  and  more  particularly  by 
the  reduction  of  that  great  and  unneces- 
sary military  expenditure  which  bore  so 
heavily  on  the  country.    Had  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  noble  friend  been  attend- 
ed to  ?     No.    Parliament  had  paid  no  at- 
tention either  to  the  recommendation  of 
his  noble  friend,  or  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people  on  this  subject.    Instead  of  reduc- 
ing, had  not  the  burthens  of  the  people 
been  rather  increased?      Profusion  was 
obstinately  maintained,  as  if  the  continu- 
ance of  every  abuse  were  necessary  to 
the  safety  of  the  state ;  and  at  the  very 
time  when  every  relief  was  refused,  severe 
laws  were  passed,  and  the  great  bulwark 
of  the  liberty  of  the  country  removed. 
This  was  the  way  in  which  parliament  had 
unhappily  proceeded.    Last  session,  how- 
ever, commenced  in  a  way  which  gave 
reason  to  hope,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, whatever  objection  might  be  made 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  constituted, 
would  defend  the  interests  of  the  people, 
and  adopt  measures  for  their  relief;  out 
the  hopes  which  the  commencement  of 
the  session  afforded  were  soon  dashed,  and 
severely  disappointed.     Not  only  was  no 
efficient  measure  of  reduction  adopted, 
but  additions  were  made  to  the  expendi- 
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ture  which  no  public  principle  justified* 
He  had,  in  vain,  opposed  some  of  those 
measures  which  had  proved  most  injuri- 
ous both  to  the  character  of  parliament, 
and  to  that  of  the  family  on  the  throne* 
After  this  denial  of  justice— for  to  refuse 
a  relief  so  necessary  to  the  country  was  a 
denial  of  justice— the  session  was  closed, 
in  a  manner  most  insulting  to  the  distress 
of  the  people,  by  the  imposition  of  three 
million  of  new  taxes*  When  their  lord* 
ships  reflected  on  what  had  been  done, 
how  could  they  be  surprised  at  the  growth 
of  discontent  f  When  no  attention  was 
paid  to  the  calls  of  the  people  for  relief, 
when  their  petitions  were  rejected,  and 
their  sufferings  aggravated,  was  it  wonder- 
ful  that  at  last  public  discontents  should 
assume  a  formidable  aspect  ? 

The  state  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
was  alluded  to  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne.  It  was  well  known  that  in  Glasg- 
ow, in  Manchester,  and  in  the  West 
tiding  of  Yorkshire,  the  greatest  distress 
prevailed.  Was  it  such  as  could  be  called 
a  mere  partial  depression  ?  Certainly  not, 
for  those  districts  were  filled  with  a  starv- 
ing population.  In  the  midst  of  so  much 
distress,  could  it  be  matter  of  surprise  that 
opportunity  was  afforded  to  some  men  to 
propagate  opinions  which  were  less  dan- 
gerous to  the  government  than  to  those 
who  received  them  ?  Several  public 
meetings  had  been  held  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  :  one  for  the  mischievous, 
and,  he  might  say,  insane  purpose— not  of 
petitioning  for  radical  reform,  which, 
notwithstanding  that  he  more  strongly  than 
ever  thought  some  reform  necessary, appear- 
ed to  him  nothing  less  than  radical  subver* 
sion— of  electing  what  was  absurdly  called  a 
legislative  attorney.  A  meeting  of  the 
same  description  was  advertised  to  take 
place  at  Manchester ;  and  he  must  here 
express  his  astonishment,  that,  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  no  notice  what- 
ever was  taken  of  the  events  which  had  oc- 
curred in  that  town.  The  meeting  at 
Manchester,  ending  as  it  did,  was,  he 
must  say,  by  far  the  most  important  event 
that  had  occurred  in  the  course  of  his  po- 
litical life.  The  purpose  for  which  the 
meeting  was  first  called  being  considered 
illegal,  it  was  abandoned,  and  one  was  as- 
sembled for  that  object  to  which  he  had 
already  alluded,  and  which,  though  most 
absurd  and  improper,  lie  would  not  call 
illegal.  But,  God  forbid  he  should  desire 
to  sec  the  people  of  England  deprived  of 
the  right  of  discussing  that  or  any  other 


political  question.  The  ifteeting  took 
place,  and  a  scene  ensued  of  a  kind  which 
no  man  could  witness,  or  hear  described, 
without  the  most  painful  emotions.  The 
events  of  the  16th  of  August  must  call  for 
a  separate,  a  full,  and  a  solemn  inquiry ; 
and  he  therefore  should  abstain  from  any 

Particular  details  at  present.  Thus  much, 
owever,  he  might  now  be  permitted  to 
say—that  there  appeared  prund  facie  evi- 
dence against  the  magistrates  of  Manches- 
ter, of  conduct  for  which  it  would  be  most 
difficult  to  find  any  justification.  When 
an  inquiry  should  take  place,  it  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  prove  even  that  the  meet- 
ing was  illegal.  He  was  ready  to  allow, 
that  the  manner  of  calling  such  meetings 
in  large  towns,  and  the  populace  march- 
ing to  the  place  of  meeting  in  large  bo* 
dies,  and  in  military  order,  from  places  in 
the  neighbourhood,  were  circumstances 
calculated  to  excite  alarm— that  such  a 
proceeding  was  an  abuse  of  the  right  of 
petitioning,  which  was  the  more  to  be  de- 
plored, inasmuch  as  the  abuse  afforded 
pretexts  to  those  who  might  wish  to 
abridge  that  right ;  but  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  go  the  length  of  calling  the  ob- 
ject of  the  meeting  illegal,  or  to  admit 
that  the  interposition  of  the  magistrates 
could  be  justified.  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
might,  it  would  be  necessary  not  only  to 
prove  that  the  meeting  was  illegal,  but 
that  the  steps  taken  for  its  dispersion  were 
also  legal.  He  would  refer  to  the  noble 
lord  on  the  woolsack,  whether  an  attack 
on  a  meeting  could  be  justified  until  every 
other  mode  of  dispersing  it  had  been  tried. 
It  was  only  in  the  extreme  case  of  no 
other  means  being  left  to  guard  against 
violence  on  the  part  of  the  persons  as- 
sembled, that  force  could  be  lawfully  re- 
sorted to.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
Manchester  magistrates  had  acted  under 
an  imperious  necessity,  then  tbey  would 
doubtless  stand  justified  for  their  con- 
duct before  God  and  man:  but  if  they 
could  not  prove  that  imperious  necessity, 
then  all  the  blood  shed  on  the  16th  of  Au- 
gust must  rest  on  their  guilty  heads,  and 
parliament  would  become  a  party  to  the 
guilt,  if  a  severe  inquiry  was  not  immedi- 
ately instituted,  and  every  means  taken  to 
wipe  so  foul  a  stain  from  the  character  of 
the  country. 

He  was,  however,  willing  to  abstain  from 
entering  into  the  investigation  of  this  mat- 
ter, until  ministers  had  time  to  lay  regular 
information  on  the  subject  before  parlia- 
ment ;  but  there  were  some  other  matters 
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connected  with  the  transaction  which  had 
taken  place  at  Manchester,  on  which  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  say  a  few  words. 
He  could  not  avoid  calling  to  their  lord* 
ships'  recollection,  the  letter  addressed  by 
the  noble  secretary  of  state  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Manchester  sessions.    Much 
had  been  said. on  the  impropriety  of  pre- 
judging the  question  relative  to  the  Man- 
chester transactions ;  but,  amongst  all  the 
surprising  things  to  which  those  transac- 
tions had  given  birth,  the  most  surprising 
was,  to  hear  such  an  objection  urged  by 
those  who  advised  the  writing  of  that  let* 
ter.    The  noble  lords  who  supported  the 
address  were  indignant  at  the  question  be- 
ing prejudged.    Where  was  this  indigna- 
tion when  the  noble  secretary  of  state  ex* 
pressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  measures 
which  had  been  resorted  to  by  the  Man- 
chester magistrates  ?    Good  God !    Was 
not  that  prejudging  the  question  I    Next 
in  order  to  this  extraordinary  proceeding, 
came  the  flippant  and  undignified  answer 
given  to  the  address  of  the  common  coun- 
cil of  London.    They  were  told  that  they 
were  ignorant  of  what  had  occurred  pre- 
vious   to  the  meeting,  and  of  what  had 
taken  place  at  it;   they  were  informed, 
that  if  any  persons  were  injured  or  ag- 
grieved, the  courts  of  law  were  open  to 
them ;  and  it  was  intimated  that  to  insti- 
tute an  extrajudicial  inquiry,  would  be  in- 
consistent with  justice.  Now,  if  the  mem- 
bers of  the  common  council  were  ignorant 
of  what  had  taken  place  at  the  meeting, 
he  should  be  glad  to  know  what  informa- 
tion ministers  possessed  when  they  advised 
the  letter  conveying  to  the  Manchester 
magistrates  the  approbation  of  the  Prince 
Regent.    That  letter  was  dated  the  21st 
of  August,  and?  allowing  for  the  time  ne- 
cessary to  send  to  his  royal  highness  at 
Portsmouth,  and  to  receive  a  return,  it 
was  plain  that  no  sufficient  information  of 
what  had  passed  could  have  been  obtained. 
It  was,  then,  a  most  extraordinary  circum- 
stance that  the  noble  secretary  of  state 
should  join  in  the  indignation  expressed 
at  prejudging  the  question  when  he  him- 
self*, without  any  inquiry,  and  without  one 
expression  of  regret  for  the  dreadful  oc- 
currences which  had  taken  place,  immedi- 
ately advised  his  royal  master  to  give  the 
sanction  of  his  approbation  to  a  transac- 
tion of  which  he  could  know  nothing,  ex- 
cept what  came  from  those  very  magis- 
trates whose  conduct  was  the  subject  of 
general  reprobation.     It  would  seem,  that 
to  ask  for  inquiry  was,  in  the  opinion  of 


his  majesty's  ministers*  to  prejudge  a  ques- 
tion ;  but  that  to  approve  and  applaud  a 
transaction  which  on  the  face  of  it  appear- 
ed culpable,  was  consistent  with  candour 
and  justice!  The  transaction  at  Man- 
chester was  one  which  their  lordships 
were  bound  to  investigate  with  the  great- 
est strictness :  and  if  it  should  be  even 
found  that  there  were  circumstances  to 
justify  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates, 
still  the  hurry  of  the  noble  secretary  of 
state  to  make  the  Prince  Regent  express 
an  approbation  of  that  conduct  was  most 
blameable.  What  more  could  have  been 
done  had  a  great  victory  been  gained  over 
a  foreign  enemy  ?  In  the  good  times  of 
the  republic  of  Rome  very  different  was 
the  conduct  of  its  government ;  for  the  se- 
nate never  decreed  a  triumph  to  a  gene- 
ral who  had  obtained  a  victory  in  civil 
war.  It  was  not  supposed  that  the  shed- 
ding of  the  blood  of  their  fellow-country- 
men could  ever  be  subject  for  exulta- 
tion or  thanks.  He  thought  it  would  have 
been  more  consistent  with  the  best  feel- 
ings of  the  human  heart,  to  have  shown 
some  hesitation  on  such  an  occasion,  than 
to  express  satisfaction  at  the  event  which 
had  occurred  at  Manchester,  without  one 
word  of  sympathy  for  the  many  sufferings 
of  the  people.  But  it  was  said,  that  the 
courts  of  law  were  open.  He  should  wish 
to  ask,  whether  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the 
privy  council  as  well  as  of  parliament,  to 
inquire  into  such  transactions.  Was  it 
not  the  practice  of  the  privy  council  to 
inquire  into  cases  of  sedition  and  disturb- 
ance, to  examine  witnesses,  and  to  order 
prosecutions  ?  Upon  what  principle  did 
they  refrain  proceeding  in  this  way  in  the 
present  case  r  On  the  same  principle,  it 
was  their  duly,  as  protectors  of  the  public 
peace,  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  such  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  whether  the  actors 
were  mobs  or  magistrates,  and  to  order 
prosecutions.  The  answer  given  to  the 
address  of  the  city  of  London  was  there- 
fore inconsistent  with  that  regard  to  jus- 
tice, which  in  such  a  case  ought  to  be 
strictly  observed.  It  was  possible  that  the 
meeting  was  illegal,  and  that  there  might 
be  a  necessity  for  the  interference  of  the 
magistrates ;  but  these  were  subjects  into 
which  the  privy  council  ought  to  have  in- 
quired before  the  conduct  of  the  magis- 
trates was  approved,  and  before  it  was 
tauntingly  said,  that  the  courts  of  law 
were  open  for  the  redress  of  those  who  had 
suffered  injury.  The  calling  on  parlia- 
ment to  inquire  had  been  objected  to,  but 
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it  was  well  known  that  it  wn  the  duty  of 
parliament  to  inquire  and  direct  prosecu- 
tions in  cases  in  which  the  courts  of  law 
were  open.    Committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  often  instituted  for  inquiry 
into  offences,  and  on  tlteir  recommenda- 
tion  prosecutions    were   ordered*      He 
would  state  a  case  by  way  of  illustration. 
Suppose  a  set  of  ministers,  acting  on  a 
violent  and  unconstitutional  system  of  po- 
lice, should  publish  a  proclamation,  im- 
posing a  tax,  of  ship-money  for  instance, 
and  that  magistrates  were  found  disposed 
to  issue  warrants  for  levying  the  tax  by 
distress,  this  would  be  a  case  in  which  any 
person  would  have  a  right  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion for  redress :  the  courts  of  law  would 
be  open ;  but  would  it  on  that  account  be 
less  the  duty  of  parliament  to  inquire? 
Would  it  be  reasonable  to  say,  that  par- 
liament ought  not  to  institute  an  inquiry 
into  so  unconstitutional  a  proceeding,  be- 
cause the  individual  who  had  suffered  in- 
jury could  resort  for  redress  to  the  ordi- 
nary tribunals  of  the  country  ?    But  he 
would  ask,  how  long  it  had  been  consider- 
ed, that  inquiries  into  proceedings  of  this 
nature  were  extra-judicial  ?— that  inquiries 
into  matters  which  might  become  the  to- 
pics of  discussion  in  courts  of  law,  were 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  public 
justice  ?    They  had  heard  of  inquiries  and 
reports,  declaring  evidence  and  stating 
facts;  and  not  only  declaring   evidence 
and  stating  facts,  but  pronouncing  opi- 
nions upon  the  authority  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament;  not  upon  subjects  of  trifling 
import,  but  in  cases  where  the  lives  of  in- 
dividuals were  at  stake,  and  at  the  moment 
when  those  individuals  were  taking  their 
trials  upon  charges  of  high  treason.   If  in- 
quiries were  permitted  on  occasions  of  this 
nature,  he  would  ask,  upon  what  ground 
could  they  be  denied  on  the  recent  occur- 
rences ?     Such  a  denial  he  could  not  help 
thinking  shocking  to  common  sense,  a  vio- 
lation of  all  feeling,  and  in  direct  contra- 
vention of  public  justice.    What  would  be 
the  consequence  of  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, if  the  people  were  told  that  when  of- 
fences were  committed  against  the  crown, 
inquiries  should  take  place,  reports  should 
be  made,  and  their  lives  endangered  by 
such  extra-judicial  proceedings,  while,  if 
they  were  themselves  injured  by  offences 
committed    against    them,    their   rights 
should  not   be    protected   by   the  same 
-  means  ?     Such  a  course  of  conduct,  in 
his  opinion,  would  not  only  aggravate  the 
nature  of  their  complaints,  but  would  be 


contrary  to  all  former  practices.  Then, 
in  this  instance,  they  were  shut  out  from 
obtaining  redress  in  another  way  by  the 
rejection  of  grand  jurymen,  and  by  a  re-, 
fusal  of  the  magistrates  to  attend  to  their 
complaints.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  how 
were  they  to  obtain  redress  but  through 
the  medium  of  parliament  ?  Was  it  pos- 
sible, in  such  a  state  of  things,  by  such  a 
character  of  proceeding,  that  the  discon- 
tents which  now  prevailed,  could  be  al- 
layed? 

He  had  alluded  to  the  address  of  the 
city  of  London.     It  was  not  necessary 
to  say  more. on  that  subject;  the  feeling 
of  those   who  voted  that  address  was 
perfectly  understood:  all  they  desired 
was  inquiry.     He  would  now  advert  to 
the  manner  in  which' a  noble  friend  of  his 
(earl  Fitzwilliam)  had  been  treated,  be- 
cause he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  con- 
cur, or,  if  they  would,  to  give  his  approba- 
tion to  a  requisition  which  was  directed 
to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  York,  re- 
questing him  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  highly  respectable  and 
independent  county,  to  consider  of  the 
transactions  which  had   taken   place  at 
Manchester,  with  a  view  to  address  the 
Prince  Regent,  and  to  call  upon  him  to 
exercise  his  legal  privilege  in  assembling 
parliament  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible, 
for  the  purpose  of  instituting  an  inquiry 
into  those  transactions.    Could  there  be 
an  application  of  a  more  constitutional 
nature  ?  Could  there  be  an  application  to 
the  Crown  better  suited  to  tne  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  or  better  calcu- 
lated at  that  moment  to  allay  the  ferment 
and  discontent  to  which  the  melancholy 
transactions    at   Manchester   had    given 
rise  ?  It  was  impossible,  in  his  apprehen- 
sion, to  have  instituted  a  proceeding  more 
admirably  adapted    to  allay  discontent. 
But  what  was  the  character  of  the  pro- 
ceeding itself  ?  A  meeting  assembled,  as 
large,  as  numerous,  and  as  respectable  in 
composition,  as  had  ever  assembled  in  that 
county.      Were    their    proceedings    tu- 
multuous   or    disorderly  ?     Were     the 
speeches  which  were  delivered  by  the  in- 
dividuals who  attended  the  meeting  cal- 
culated  to    inflame  or   to  excite  angry 
feelings  ?  Were  the  resolutions  in  any  de- 
gree such  as  would  afford  a  construction 
or  inference  favourable  to  the  designs  of 
those  who  might  be  supposed  enemies  to 
the  country,  or  in  any  way  hostile  to  the 
laws  and  to  the  constitution?   The   fact 
was  notoriously  the  reverse.    The  meet- 
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ing  was  as  large,  as  numerous,  and  as  I  those  of  his  majesty's   ministers,  they 


respectable,  as  it  was  distinguished  by  or 
derly  and  peaceable  behaviour.  The 
speeches  were  characterised  by  fairness 
and  moderation,  while  the  resolutions 
studiously  abstained  from  pronouncing 
any  opinion  whatever,  farther  than  was 
necessary  to  state  the  ground  of  address ; 
and  yet  for  a  proceeding  dictated  for  bo 
just  and  laudable  a  purpose,  so  happily 
devised  for  that  purpose,  and  attended 
with  such  eminent  success,  was  the  lord* 
lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire removed  from  a  situation  which  he 
had  long  held,  with  so  much  advantage 
to  himself,  and  with  so  much  honour  to 
the  country.  He  never  could  forget  the 
surprise  with  which  this  act  of  extraordi- 
nary violence  was  viewed  by  every  man 
of  every  description,  whatever  might  be 
his  political  opinions  or  prejudices, 
throughout  the  country.  But  to  a  man 
like  earl  Fitzwilliam,  who  had  been  dis- 
tinguished by  his  constant  support  of  the 
Crown  on  every  trying  difficulty— a  man 
of  high  rank,  extensive  influence,  and 
princely  possessions — a  man  beloved  and 
esteemed — a  man  so  properly  described 
in  resolutions  which  had  been  lately 
passed,  from  his  particular  situation,  as 
affording  security  to.  the  government  and 
firmness  and  confidence  to  the  people; 
when  such  a  man  was  peculiarly  marked 
out  and  devoted,  in  a  season  of  such 
difficulty  as  the  present,  what  confidence 
could  exist  in  the  ministers  by  whom 
such  conduct  could  be  sanctioned,  and 
what  hope  remained  for  the  deluded 
people  of  this  country  ?  That  for  the  exer- 
cise of  a  constitutional  right— for  having 
presumed  to  question  the  transactions  at 
Manchester — he  should  have  been  thus 
removed,  was  indeed  inexplicable.  He 
was  aware  that  it  was  the  undoubted  pri- 
vilege of  the  Crown  to  appoint  and  dis- 
miss from  offices  of  this  description ;  but 
he  knew  also  that  the  prerogative  and 
power  which  the  Crown  exercised  might 
become  the  subject  of  representation  or 
remonstrance  from  either  that  or  the 
other  House.  Whether  it  might  be  ex- 
pedient to  adopt  any  step  of  this  kind, 
was  a  matter  for  after  consideration.  At 
present  he  would  only  advert  to  the  exis- 
tence of  their  right,  if  the  exercise  of  that 
right  should  be  thought  advisable.  He 
would  ask,  however,  whether  it  was  not 
extremely  dangerous  that  a  power  should 
exist,  by  which,  if  they  presumed  to  de- 
liver  their  sentiments  in   opposition  to 


could  be  held  up  to  public  suspicion  ? 
And  was  it  not  extremely  dangerous,  at 
a  period  like  the  present,  to  place  in  such 
a  situation  such  a  man  as  earl  Fitzwil- 
liam? Was  not  such  conduct  calculated 
to  increase  disaffection  in  the  country, 
and  to  produce  additional  hostility  to  the 
government  ?  This  observation  was  par- 
ticularly applicable,  when  the  House  re- 
collected the  great  manufacturing  dis- 
trict over  which  the  noble  earl  presided. 
What  must  be  the  effect  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  inhabiting  that  extensive 
county,  when  they  found  that,  instead  of 
affording  them  redress,  the  individual  who 
had  shown  a  disposition  to  inforce  justice, 
and  to  support  their  rights,  had  been  de- 

G*  red  of  the  situation  which  he  held — 
been  treated  as  a  person  unworthy  of 
further  trust,  and  had  been  considered  aa 
one  to  whom  the  public  security  could 
no  longer  be  confided  ?  This  was  a  lesson 
to  persons  holding  similar  situations;  it 
was,  in  fact,  neither  more  nor  leu  than  an 
intimation,  that  those  who  were  not  de- 
termined to  support  the  measures  of  mi- 
nisters, could  no  longer  be  considered  as 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  govern* 
ment,  and  would  be  turned  out  of  any  si- 
tuation of  trust  or  power  which  they  might 
hold. 

He  had  now  adverted,  first  of  all  to  the 
magistrates  dispersing  the  people,  or  to 
the  violence  of  those  magistrates  who  had 
been  acting  in  concert  with  the  govern- 
ment: he  had  next  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  their  lordships  the  ready  appro- 
bation, without  any  inquiry  or  examina- 
tion, which  his  majesty's  ministers  had 
given  to  those  acts :  he  had  afterwards  al- 
luded to  the  answer  which  had  been  given 
to  the  city  address;  and  finally  to  the 
punishment,  or  rather  to  the  intended  pu- 
nishment ( for  he  viewed  it  rather  as  an 
honour),  of  earl  Fitzwilliam,  for  having 
presumed  to  listen  to  the  voice,  and  to 
advocate  the  rights,  of  the  people.  The 
result  of  all  these  inquiries  led  him  to  the 
conclusion,  that  it  was  the  determination 
of  ministers  to  persevere  in  the  measures 
which  they  had  adopted,  and  to  support 
that  determination  by  a  system  of  unqua- 
lified coercion.  The  next  topic  to  which 
he  should  request  their  lordships9  atten- 
tion, was  that  part  of  the  speech  from 
the  throne  which  referred  to  an  addition 
of  from  10,000  to  11,000  men  to  the  re- 
gular troops  of  the  country.  He  certainly 
had  great  doubts  of  the  legality  of  this 
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addition  to  the  regular  army  without  the 
sanction  of  parliament ;  but  he  did  not 
mean  to  say  much  on  this  part  of  the 
subject;  neither  was  it  his  intention  to 
dwell  much  on  the  state  of  distress  in 
which  the  country  was  at  present  placed* 
or  on  the  prudence  of  adding  to  their  ( 
burdens  an  expense  of  at  least  from ) 
200,000/.  to  300,000/.  He  would  simply 
observe,  that  thi*  was  another  of  that] 
series  of  measures  which  had  marked  the 
progress  of  the  existing  government,  and 
which  was  unaccompanied  by  a  single 
measure  of  concession  to  keep  down  the  ' 
spirit  of  discontent  which  so  unhappily 
prevailed.  He  now  wished  their  lordships  ! 
to  consider,  to  what  end  the  conduct  to  ; 
which  he  had  been  alluding  was  likely  to  ' 
lead.  Their  lordships  had  some  experience*  I 
in  that  House  two  years  ago,  when  res- 
trictive  laws  were  passed,  and  when  the  ' 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended,  of 
the  effect  which  such  measures  were  likely 
to  produce.  The  same  complaints  were 
then  made  of  the  existence  of  disaffection 
and  discontent,  and  the  same  means  of 
resorting  to  force  were  suggested.  Did  ; 
those  measures  produce  the  effects  which 
were  promised  ?  He  would  ask  their  lord- 
ships, if  they  at  all  recollected  the  his- 
tory of  that  time,  or  examined  the  situa*- 
tion  of  the  country  which  resulted  from  | 
those  proceedings,  whether  the  effect  was 
not  directly  the  reverse  of  that  which  was 
anticipated  ?  Where  discontent  prevailed, 
was  it  not  infinitely  aggravated?  The 
grounds  for  those  measures  on  coming 
to  be  enforced— he  meant  the  march  of 
spies  and  informers,  who  were  employed 
by  the  executive  ministers  of  the  Crown 
—were  themselves  the  instigators  of  mis- 
chief, were  themselves-  the  originators  of 
plans  of  treason,  and  were  themselves  the 
primary  cause  of  an  unconstitutional  at- 
tack upon  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
The  effect  of  these  measures  was,  in  his 
opinion,  the  cause  of  a  great  portion  of, 
the  discontent  which  now  prevailed.  Af- 
ter all  the  experience  which  they  had  had, 
however,  there  was  no  attempt  at  conci- 
liation, no  concession  to  the  people; 
nothing  was  alluded  to  but  a  resort  to 
coercion,  as  the  only  remedy  which  could 
be  adopted.  He  had  seen,  and  seen  with 
regret,  the  progress  of  this  system.  The 
natural  consequence  of  such  a  system, 
when  once  begun,  was,  that  it  could  not 
be  stopped :  discontents  begot  the  neces- 
sity of  force  ;  the  employment  of  force 
increased  discontents:  these  would  de- 
(VOL.  XLI.) 


mand  the  exercise  of  new  powers,  till  by 
degrees  they  would  depart  from  all  the 
principles  of  the  constitution.  This  was 
the  uniform  course  and  progress  of  such 
measures;  and  all  the  evils  which  were  to 
be  apprehended  from  their  adoption  must 
be  expected,  unless  the  preventive  wisdom 
of  parliament  was  called  in  to  correct  and 
10  restrain  the  views  of  ministers. 

The  noble  earl  next  alluded  to  the 
military  force  which  was  raising  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  and  the  at- 
tempts which  were  making  to  arm  one 
part  of  the  people  against  the  other.  It 
nad  been  said,  that  a  malignant  spirit 
was  abJoad,  but  he  did  not  believe  that 
there  was  any  foundation  for  the  charge. 
If  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester  exhi- 
bited a  disposition  to  disaffection,  he  verily 
believed  thai  that  disposition  might  fairly 
be  traced,  on  the  one  side  to  those  Orange 
societies-,  which'  were  patronized  by  go- 
vernment ;  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  party 
feelings  of  those  who  were  suffering  dis- 
tress, for  the  relief  of  whose  complaints 
no  attempt  was  made,  and  who,  in  con- 
sequence, assumed  all  the  violence  of 
radical  reformers,  and  felt  anxious  to  des- 
troy aU  those  distinctions  of  rank  by 
which  the  existence  of  society  was  sup- 
ported* Such  was  the  order  of  things 
which  prevailed  in  Ireland  previous  to  the 
rebellion,  and  which  ended  in  the  des- 
truction of  the  independent  legislature  of 
that  country*  He  knew  not  whether  it 
was  intended  to  adopt  the  same  measures 
with  regard  to  this  country  as  had  been 
adopted  in  Ireland,  where  the  sword  had 
been  substituted  for  persuasion.  The 
situation  of  the  two  countries  was  ex- 
tremely different.  In  Ireland  the  state 
of  distress  was  such,  that  it  produced 
universal  confusion :  the  danger  was  im- 
minent; but  it  was  suppressed  by  the 
power  and  interference  of  this  country. 
If  the  discontents  in  this  country  existed 
to  the  same  extent,  and  upon  the  same 
disparity  of  resistance,  the  consequences 
would  be  far  different.  Ireland  had  de- 
rived assistance  from  this  country;  but 
from  Ireland  we  could  expect  no  such 
advantage :  on  the  contrary,  it  was  to  be 
apprehended  that  Ireland  herself  would 
be  placed  in  a  situation  of  danger.  They 
had  been  told  two  years  ago  that  Ireland 
was  perfectly  quiet.  He  remembered  well 
an  observation  which  was  made  on  that 
occasion ;  it  sunk  deep  in  his  recollection. 
He  remembered  the  answer  which  was 
made  by  a  noble  marquis  (Wellesley)  to 
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that  statement.  The  noble  earl  then 
quoted  a  passage  from  the  speech  to  which 
lie  alluded,  which,  in  substance,  stated, 
that  the  quiet  of  Ireland  was  to  be  attri- 
buted to  her  endeavours  to  obtain  a  relief 
from  her  religious  disabilities  ;  but  that  if 
an  opportunity  offered,  she  would  not  he-4 
sitate  to  assert  her  independence,  end  to 
take  advantage  of  any  difficulties  to  which 
this  country  might  be  exposed.  To  obviate 
such  an  attempt,  they  could  only  look 
with  confidence  to  a  system  of  policy 
founded  upon  liberality  and  justice.  He 
would  put  a  case  in  the  reverse :  suppose 
the  adoption  of  coercive  laws — an  addi- 
tion to  the  army,  and  in  fact  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  reign  of  force  and  terror. 
Could  this  be  depended  upon  ?  Could  go- 
vernment rest  with  confidence  upon  the 
sword  for  security  ?  It  was  impossible  that 
a  government  of  such  a  nature  could  exist 
in  England.  What  would  become  of  their 
manufactures  ?  What  would  become  of 
their  credits ;  of  their  commerce ;  in  fact, 
on  what  could  they  rest  the  stability  of 
their  resources  without  their  constitution? 
Without  that  spirit  which  the  knowledge 
of  the  advantages  which  they  enjoyed 
under  their  constitution  infused,  all  their 
energies  would  flag?  and  all  their  feelings 
by  which  their  glory  as  a  nation  had  been 
established  would  be  utterly  dissipated. 
He  would  put  it  to  the  test  of  the  military 
experience  of  the  noble  duke  who  sat 
opposite  (the  duke  of  Wellington).  He 
would  ask  him  whether,  in  the  moment  of 
peril,  any  thing  excited  the  superior  qua- 
lities of  the  British  soldier  to  the  glorious 
feats  by  which  he  had  been  distinguished, 
but  the  sacred  spirit  of  liberty  which  he 
derived  from  the  constitution  under  which 
he  had  lived,  and  from  the  consciousness 
of  the  rights  which  that  constitution  pre- 
served to  him  ?  If  this  principle,  which 
was  the  great  source  of  our  prosperity, 
was  destroyed,  what  would  become  of  the 
boasted  security  of  those  laws  and  those 
measures  of  coercion  which  the  language 
of  ministers  throughout  had  taught  us  to 
expect?  Not  alone  would  the  various 
ranks  of  society  be  endangered,  but  the 
throne  itself  would  be  placed  in  jeopardy. 
The  example  of  history  had  sufficiently 
proved,  that  there  was  no  comparison  be* 
tween  the  security  of  a  monarch  who  lived 
among  a  free  people,  enthroned  in  their 
affections,  and  him  who,  like  the  great 
emperor  of  Russia,  looked  alone  for  pro- 
tection from  the  troops  by  which  he  was 
surrounded.     It  was  with  a  view  to  esta- 


blish this  liberal  principle,  that  he  should 
move  the  amendment  by  which  he  should 
conclude.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
powers  which  existed  under  the  law  as  it 
was  constituted  were  sufficient  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  peace ;  but  if 
it  could  be  shown  that  any  new  dangers, 
that  any  new  circumstances,  had  arisen  for 
which  no  provision  had  been  made,  and 
that  notwithstanding  all  the  diligence  and 
active  management  of  a  good  government, 
that  government  was  in  imminent  peril,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  say  that,  upon  re- 
ceiving such  proof,  he  would  not  give  his 
sanction  to  measures  calculated  to  meet 
those  unusual  exigencies*  But  he  must 
say,  that  his  majesty's  present  ministers 
were  the  last  persons  to  whom  he  would 
irftrust  the  general  interests  of  the  state. 
He  should  grant  them  new  powers,  such 
as  those  to  which  he  had  alluded,  with  a 
degree  of  caution  amounting  to  repug- 
nance. It  should,  however,  be  their  duty 
in  the  first  instance,  to  institute  a  solemn 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  which  had 
attended  the  unfortunate  transactions  at 
Manchester  on  the  16th  of  August,  and 
thereby  convince  the  people  of  England 
that  they  were  their  true  guardians,  and 
sensibly  alive  to  every  thine  in  which  their 
interests  were  involved.  The  noble  earl 
concluded  by  moving  an  Amendment  to 
the  Address  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  words, 

"  To  assure  his  Royal  Highness,  that, 
called  together  at  a  season  when  unex- 
ampled distress  and  extraordinary  agita- 
tion prevail  in  some  of  the  most  populous 
districts  of  the  kingdom,  we  will  immedi- 
ately proceed  to  take  into  our  most  serious 
consideration  the  various  matters  contain* 
ed  in  his  Royal  Highnesses  gracious 
speech  from  the  throne. 

"  Humbly  to  express  to  his  Royal 
Highness  our  reprobation  of  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  persuade  the 
suffering  classes  of  the  people  to  seek 
relief  from  their  distress  in  schemes  inju- 
rious to  themselves,  dangerous  to  the 
public  quiet,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
security  of  the  constitution,  which  it  is 
our  duty  and  determination  to  maintain 
against  every  species  of  encroachment 
and  attack. 

"  To  represent  to  his  Royal  Highness, 
that  while  we  thus  declare  our  determined 
resolution  firmly  to  uphold  the  just  autho- 
rity of  the  laws,  we  feel  that  we  are  called 
upon  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  conduct  our- 
selves so  as  to  satisfy  the  people  that  their 
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complaints  will  at  all  timet  receive  from 
us  that  just  attention,  and  their  rights 
that  readv  protection,  that  is  indispen- 
sable to  their  safety  and  freedom. 

44  That  this  seems  to  us  more  particu- 
larly necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  that 
competence  in  the  public  institutions  of 
the  country,  which  .constitutes  the  best 
safeguard  of  all  law  and  government. 

"  That  we  have  seen  with  deep  regret 
the  events  which  took  place  at  Manchester 
on  the  16th  of  August,  and  that,  without 
pronouncing  any  opinion  on  the  circum- 
stances that  occurred  on  that  melancholy 
occasion,  we  feel  that  they  willdemandour 
earliest  attention,  in  order  to  dissipate  the 
alarm  to  which  they  have  given  birth; 
and  by  the  result  of  a  dHigent  and  impar- 
tial inquiry,  which  may  show  that  the 
measures  then  resorted  to  were  the  result 
of  an  urgent  necessity,  or  that  an  impor- 
tant constitutional  privilege  cannot  be 
violated,  and  the  lives  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  sacrificed,  with  impunity.9' 

Lord  Sidmouth  said,  he  was  induced  to 
solicit  their  lordships  attention  in  conse- 
quence of  the  manner  in  which  the  noble 
earl  who  had  just  sat  down  had  thought 
fit  to  allude  to  events  involving  great 
official  responsibility  —  a  responsibility 
which  attacped  principally,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, to  himself!  The  noble  earl  had 
commenced  his  speech  with  an  admission 
of  the  existence  of  present  danger.  In- 
deed, he  did  not  believe  there  was  an 
individual  either  in  this  or  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  or  in  the  kingdom, 
who  was  not  prepared  to  make  the  same 
concession.  The  noble  earl  had  attributed 
those  dangers  to  the  neglect  of  parliament 
in  the  performance  of  its  duties.  How 
far  that  proposition  was  well  founded, 
their  lordships  were  perfectly  competent 
to  judge.  It  was  within  their  lordships' 
recollection/  that  in  the  course  of  the  last 
session  of  parliament  military  retrench- 
ment had  taken  place  to  an  extent  which 
appeared  to  satisfy  every  individual  calling 
for  retrenchment.  Another  call  which 
had  been  made  on  the  House  was  for  the 
abolition  of  sinecure  places.  In  this,  too, 
government  had  conceded  to  the  supposed 
wishes  of  the  country:  whether  those  con- 
cessions had  or  had  not  been  carried  too 
far,  was  a  question  which  events  would 
probably  demonstrate.  With  regard  to 
the  military  retrenchment,  those  noble 
lords  who  had  experience  of  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  and  who  felt  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  means  which  were  af- 


forded to  support  the  civil  magistrates, 
c6uld  best  satisfy  the  House.  It  was  not 
his  intention  to  travel  through  all  the  parts 
of  the  noble  earl's  speech.  The  primary 
object  was  the  internal  state  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  to  that,  for  the  present,  he  should 
confine  his  observations.  The  internal 
state  of  the  country  it  was  that  had  deter- 
mined the  Prince  Regent,  by  the  advice 
of  his  ministers,  to  assemble  parliament, 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  before  the  two 
Houses  such  information  as  would  present 
to  them  at  one  view  a  clear  exposition  of 
the  state  in  which  the  country  was  placed. 
It  would  be  for  parliament  to  consider, 
upon  reading  this  statement,  and  to  say, 
whether  some  additional  powers  were  not 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  whether  the  present  laws 
were  not  too  weak  for  that  purpose.  But 
the  manner  in  which  the  uoble  carl  had 
referred  to  the  circumstances  to  which  he 
had  alluded,  which  he  (lord  Sidmouth) 
felt  in  his  own  mind  to  be  immediately 
connected  with  his  official  character,  in- 
duced him  at  once  to  apply  himself  to 
that  subject.  The  transactions  at  Man- 
chester on  the  10th  of  August  formed  a 
prominent  point  of  the  noble  lord's  speech ; 
and  he  would  take  upon  himself  to  say, 
that  there  never  was  a  transaction  in  which 
the  public  were  interested,  or  respecting 
which  they  were  solicitous,  in  which  there 
had  been  so  much  misrepresentation, 
falsehood,  and  exaggeration  as  respecting 
the  proceedings  of  that  day.  They  had 
heard  of  the  magistrates  of  Manchester 
as  if  they  were  merely  magistrates  of  the 
town  of  Mancliester,  and  as  if  they  were 
the  stipendiary  magistrates  of  government. 
This  was  not  a  true  representation  of  facts ; 
the  magistrates  in  question  were  appointed 
by  the  county,  and  commenced  their  du- 
ties in  the  beginning  of  July  last.  There 
were  of  them  twelve  in  number,  and  their 
attentions  were  unremitting  to  preserve 
the  public  peace.  They  were  none  of 
them  Manchester  magistrates ;  they  were 
men  of  the  highest  respectability  in  the 
county,  who  had  associated  themselves 
for  the  purpose  of  watching  over  the  con- 
duct of  persons  whose  designs  were  but 
too  evident  to  be  mistaken.  Two  of  them 
only  were  stipendiary  magistrates ;  he 
alluded  to  Mr.  Hay,  who  had  been  ap- 

Sointed  by  the  quarter  sessions ;  and  to 
fr.  Norris,  who  had  been  appointed  by 
the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster, 
to  whom  he  was  only  known  by  character. 
These  individuals  bad  been  the  objects 
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of  much    unfounded   misrepresentation. 
He  should  have  thought,  from  the  policy 
of  the  system  of  government  in  this  coun- 
try, that  the  conduct  of  magistrates  would 
not  be  condemned,  at  least  without  due 
deliberation,  if  not  with  great  allowance, 
and  that  presumption  would  nave  been 
in  their  favour.     They  knew  that  in  the 
first  criminal  court  in  the  country,  the 
court  of  King's-bench,  the  aberrations  of 
magistrates,  where  they  might  have  de- 
parted from  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  or 
acted  from  unintentional  error,  had  always 
been  treated  with  every  possible  indul- 
gence.    But,  to  place  presumption  aside, 
the   danger  by  which   those  magistrates 
were  surrounded  on  the  day  to  which  the 
noble  lord  alluded,  was  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify every  act  which  had  been  imputed  to 
them.     When  they  saw  an  immense  as- 
semblage of  individuals,  marching  in  mili- 
tary array,  coming  in  large  bodies  from  a 
distance,  and  declaring  their  object  to  be 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  total  sub- 
version of  the  constitution  or  to  perish  ; 
these  persons  carrying  with  them  caps  of 
liberty,  pikes  bearing  the  appearance  of 
having  been  dipped  in  blood,  and  £ags 
inscribed  with   the   most  seditious   sen- 
tences;   all,   in   his  humble  estimation, 
ought  to  have  placed  presumption  on  the 
side  of  the  magistrates.    But  there  were 
other  grounds  of  presumption  in  their 
favour :  if  they  had  misconducted  them- 
selves, the  courts  of  law  were  open  for 
redress ;  and  yet,  not  a  single  application 
or  charge  had  been  made  against  them, 
while  bills  had  been  found  against  every 
individual  whom  they  had  apprehended, 
by  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  palatine 
of  Lancaster.    The  noble  viscount  then 
proceeded  to  defend  the  yeomanry  from 
the  charges   which  had  been  preferred 
against  them.    He  denied  that  they  had 
done  more  than  became  them  as  soldiers, 
acting  under  specific  orders;  and  instanced 
the  various  contradictions  which  had  been 
given  to   the   charges  which   had  been 
brought  against  them,  as  proofs  of  the 
malevolent  falsehoods  by  which  they  had 
been   assailed.     Under   all   the  circum- 
stances, he  thought  the  presumption  was 
as  strongly  in  favour  of  them  as  it  was  in 
favour  of  the  magistrates.    On  the  illega- 
lity of  the  Manchester  meeting  he  could 
speak  with  the  utmost  confidence*    With- 
out referring  to  information  exclusively 
in  possession  of  the  government,  and  none 
of  which  had  yet  been  communicated  to 
the  public;  but  taking  the  facts  which 


were  generally  stated  and  admitted,  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  declare,  relying  on 
the  opinion  of  the  great  legal  authorities, 
in  .whom   he  could  place  the  roost  im- 

f  licit  confidence,  that  the  assembly  of  the 
6th  of  August  was  not  only  illegal,  but 
treasonable.— The    next    object    of  the 
noble  earl's  animadversions  was  the  letter 
addressed  to  the  lords-lieutenant  of  the 
counties  of  Chester  and  Lancaster,  com- 
municating the  approbation  of  the  Prince 
Regent's  government  tothe  magistrates  and 
the  yeomanry  who  acted  on  that  occasion. 
He  did  not  shrink  from  any  responsibility 
which  the  writing  of  that  letter  imposed, 
and  he  was  convinced  that  a  plain  state* 
ment  of  facts  would  convince  their  lord* 
ships,    that   his    majesty's    government 
could  not  have  pursued  a  different  course. 
An  account   of  the  transactions  of  the 
16th,  at  Manchester,  reached   ministers 
on  Tuesday  night.    On  Wednesday,  Mr* 
Hay,  the  chairman  of  the  Sal  ford  Quarter 
Sessions,   accompanied  by  another   gen- 
tleman, arrived  in  town  to  give  the  fullest 
information  on  all   the  circumstances  to 
the  government.     A  cabinet  council  was 
summoned   immediately,   and    attended 
fey   all   those  members  of  it  who  were 
then  in  town.    It  consisted  of  the  noble 
and    learned     lord    on    the     woolsack, 
of  the  noble  master-general  of  the  ord- 
nance, of  the  noble  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs,  and  of  several  other  mem- 
bers, and  was  attended  by  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown.    The  two  gentlemen  who 
had  come  from  Manchester  made  their 
statements  in  the   presence  not  only  of 
the  cabinet,  but  of  the  law  officers ;  and 
all  the  information  which  they  gave,  and 
all  the  circumstances  which  they  minutely 
detailed,  served  only  to  confirm  the  con- 
viction which  had  been  produced  by  the 
original  account,  that  the  magistrates  had 
faithfully  done  their  duty.    As  soon  as 
this  step  had  been  taken,  and  this  expla- 
nation given,  the  law-officers  gave  it  as 
their  opinion,  on  a  view  of  the  whole  case, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  was 
completely  justified  by  the  necessity  under 
which  they  acted*     With  this  conviction 
on  the   minds   of  the   Prince  Regent's 
ministers,  the  letter  in  Question  was  writ* 
ten.    If,  so  convinced,  they  had  not  acted 
in  the  manner  they  did,  and  had  delayed 
to  communicate  the  approbation  of  go* 
vernment  till  they  had  made  unnecessary 
inquiries,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that    they  would  have  acted  not  only 
unwisely,  but  unjustly  and  basely.     The 
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persons  whose  conduct  had  been  thus 
•canvassed,  had  performed  a  most  painful 
and  dangerous  duty;  they  had  exposed 
their  lives  for  the  preservation  of  the  pub- 
lic peace;  they  had  given  a  satisfactory 
account  of  the  necessity  which  compelled 
theoi  to  act ;  the  presumption  was  in  fa- 
vour of  the  truth  of  their  statements  t  and, 
were  ministers,  In  such  a  case,  to  say, 
after  hearing  them,  "  No,  we  cannot  ap- 
prove of  your  proceedings ;  there  is  every 
appearance  that  yoti  acted  with  proper 
temper  and  decision ;  there  is  a  certainty 
that  you  exposed  your  personal  safety  in 
the  performance  of  your  duty,  but  facts 
rosy  afterwards  come  out  against  you, 
and  on  this  vague  anticipation  of  proba- 
ble contradiction,  we  will  refrain  from 
-thanking  you  till  we  have  heard  the  state- 
ments of  your  accusers  ?"  Would  such 
conduct  have  been  fair,  manly,  or  gene- 
rous? Ministers  were  charged  with 
prejudging  the  question  by  the  conduct 
they  pursued ;  but  how  could  they  have 
done  otherwise  than  they  did,  convinced 
as  they  were  that  the  magistrates  had 
acted  under  a  necessity  that  admitted  of 
no  alternative  ?  What  would  have  been 
Che  consequence  of  any  doubt  thrown 
unnecessarily  on  their  intentions  or  acts  i 
What  would  have  been  thought  of  the 
conduct  of  government  by  the  other  ma- 
gistrates of  the  kingdom?  The  times  in 
which  they  lived  were  not  those  that 
would  allow  them  with  impunity  to  tem- 
porise in  a  manner  so  base  and  so  unjust 
towards  men  to  whom  the  protection  of 
the  public  peace  was  intrusted*  The  no- 
ble lord  here  entered  shortly  into  an  ac- 
count of  the  transactions  of  the  16th,  and 
described  the  hostile  conduct  of  the  po- 
pulace towards  the  constables  and  the 
authorities,  both  before  and  after  the 
meeting.  Campbell,  a  constable,  had 
been  actually  stoned  to  death,  in  open 
day,  in  Manchester;  and  a  constable  of 
the  town  had  stated  that  he  considered 
his  life  in  danger.  This  system  of  hosti- 
lity to  all  who  were  engaged  in  executing 
the  law,  or  preserving  the  public  peace, 
was  not  confined  to  Manchester.  It  ap- 
peared in  Newcastle,  and  other  places. 
Referring  to  the  cruelties  said  to  have 
been  perpetrated  by  the  military  on  the 
16th,  he  declared  that  not  a  single  life 
was  lost  in  consequence  of  the  blows 
which  they  inflicted!  On  this  subject  he 
would  not,  however,  dwell  any  longer  at 
present :  the  danger  with  which  we  were 
threatened  from  the  discontented  state  of 


the  aobKc  mind  was  generally  admitted 
and  its  magnitude  should  induce  theit 
lordships  to  unite  in  vigorous  measures  to 
avert  it.  If,  in  the  character  of  that 
danger,  there  was  any  feature  more 
alarming  than  another,  it  was  the  conduct 
of  some  persons,  who  encouraged  and 
emboldened  the  disaffected  by  standing 
between  the  government  they  assailed, 
and  the  party  assailing.  The  noble  lord, 
adverting  to  the  observations  of  earl  Grey, 
regarding  the  dismissal  of  lord  Fitzwif- 
tiam  from  the  lieutenancy  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  said  he  would  not 
enter  at  large  into  the  grounds  of  that 
measure.  The  different  view  which  that 
noble  lord  and  his  majesty's  ministers 
took  of  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the 
public  declaration  which  he  signed  in  op- 
position to  their  wishes,  showed  that  all 
confidence  between  them  and  him  had 
ceased,  and  that  a  separation  had  become 
indispensable.  These  were  all  the  ob- 
servations which  he  felt  himself  called 
3 ton  to  make  on  the  present  occasion, 
e  concluded  by  declaring,  that  he  should 
vote  for  the  original  address  as  it  stood ; 
and  if  the  amendment  was  persisted  in, 
he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  upon  it. 

Lord  Erskine,  in  rising  to  support  the 
amendment,  said,  that  although  he  could 
add  nothing  to  recommend  it  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  House,  because  it  had  in  his 
opinion,  received  no  answer  whatsoever 
from  the  noble  secretary  of  state,  though 
of  all  others  the  most  bound  to  justify  its 
rejection,  yet  he  could  not  content  him- 
self with  giving  a  silent  vote,  to  be  per* 
haps  passed  over  in  the  published  list  of 
a  division.  He  wished  all  the  people  of 
this  land  to  know,  that  he  was  still  in  his 
place,  as  he  ever  had  been  when  the 
rights  of  the  people  were  invaded ;  and 
upon  the  present  occasion,  they  had  not 
only  been  most  manifestly  invaded,  but 
wantonly  trampled  upon  and  insulted.—* 
The  unquestionable  merit  of  his  noble 
friend's  amendment  was,  that  whilst  it  sup- 
ported the  address  in  every  part  of  it  that 
pointed  out  any  public  offence  or  danger, 
and  to  all  that  pledged  the  House  to 
maintain  order  and  tranquillity,  yet  at  the 
same  time  it  justly  and  prudently  called 
Upon  them  to  examine  into  the  causes  of 
trie  discontent  and  disorder  which  they 
condemned;  to  pledge  them  also  to 
support  the  liberty  of  the  subject  under 
the  laws,  and  to  suffer  no  wrong  which 
might   have  been  committed  under  the 
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pretext  of  supporting  them  to  pass 
unexamined  and  unredressed.  —  What 
answer  had  been  given,  or  even  what 
attempt  at  an  answer  had  been  made 
to  that  sound  and  statesman  like  proposi- 
tion.— The  noble  lord  who  had  just  sat 
down,  in  a  speech  most  unwise  and  unfit 
in  the  present  agitated  state  of  the  coun- 
try, instead  of  sympathizing  with  admitted 
sufferings,  and  lamenting  the  supposed 
necessity  of  inflicting  them,  had  passed 
them  by  altogether,  and  closed  the  door 
at  once,  without  the  slightest  considera- 
tion of  them,  against  either  inquiry  or 
relief.  Such  a  course  of  proceeding, 
however  it  might  have  been  determined 
upon  by  ministers,  even  on  grounds  which 
might  appear  to  them  to  be  satisfactory, 
could  not  possibly  justify  the  House  to 
refuse  examination,  when  the  people  ap- 
pealed to  parliament  for  protection,  and 
tendered  the  proofs  of  most  atrocious 
violations  of  the  constitution.— When  the 
people,  my  lords  (said  lord  £.),  complain 
to  us  of  the  grossest  roisgovernment  of 
the  magistracy,  and  of  the  ministers  for 
sanctioning  their  misconduct,  can  we 
possibly  accept  of  their  own  declarations 
as  conclusive  evidence  in  their  justifica- 
tion, whilst  we  refuse  to  hear  the  evidence 
of  their  accusers?— When  ministers  took 
upon  themselves  to  pledge  the  Crown  to 
support  their  rash  pre-judgment,  and  to 
condemn  the  people,  how  could  they  be 
considered  to  oe  responsible,  if  parliament, 
upon  their  own  suggestion,  and  under 
their  own  influence,  rejected  all  inquiry 
into  the  facts  offered  to  be  proved,  and 
which  if  established  must  condemn  them? 
In  laying  their  conduct  before  the  House 
by  the  address  which  they  have  proposed, 
they  must  think,  no  doubt,  that  they  have 
submitted  their  conduct,  and  the  state 
also  of  the  country  to  the  impartial  and 
constitutional  judgment  of  the  legislature. 
Be  it  so ;  but  what  then  must  the  nation, 
and  ^all  other  nations,  think  of  the  House 
of  Lords  as  a  branch  of  that  legislature,  if 
its  decision  echoed  the  address  prepared 
by  themselves  who  were  accused,  against 
the  universal  complaints  of  the  people, 
and  this  without  hearing  a  syllable  of  the 
proofs,  which  by  petitions  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  country  to  the  other,  they 
had  been  solemnly  called  upon  to  exa- 
mine. Such  a  proceeding  was  without 
example  in  the  history  of  the  worst  times. 
It  would  have  been  wiser  to  give  a  wrong 
judgment  after  hearing  the  evidence,  than 
to  reject  it  altogether.    The  first  could 


only  raise  the  presumption  of  an  ersor  in 
judgment,  but  the  last  might  create  suspi- 
cions of  too  gross  a  character  to  be  stated. 
—The  noble  viscount,  however,  to  justify 
the  (ejection  of  the  amendment,  had  as- 
sured the  House  that  the  proceedings  at 
Manchester  had  been  grossly  misrepre- 
sented; but  this  he  thought  was  rather 
an  additional  argument  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  facts.— But,  putting  aside  all  ac- 
cusation or  justification  of  ministers,  was 
it  not  the  duty  of  the  House  to  examine 
impartially  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
the  acts  of  the  magistracy,  to  restore 
tranquillity,  by  inspiring  the  people  with 
a  trust  in  the  justice  of  parliament,  to 
afford  relief  and  protection  even  to  those 
who  might  have  offended,  if  the  laws  had 
been  overstepped.  Can  we,  my  lords 
(said  lord  £.),  expect  either  affection  or 
obedience  from  subjects,  if  we  ourselves 
depart  from  the  immutable  rules  of  justice? 
—He  had  formerly  observed  to  their 
lordships,  that  the  diseases  of  the  state, 
like  those  of  the  body,  must  be  first  traced 
to  their  causes  before  any  remedy  could 
be  usefully,  or  even  safely  applied;  and  he 
was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say,  that  the 
principal  cause  of  that  now  complained  of 
was  unhappily,  too  notorious.    It  arose 

ino  matter  whether  with  or  without  foun- 
atioa)  from  a  distrust  of  parliament:  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  did  not  consider 
the  House  of  Commons  as  their  represen- 
tative, nor  the  House  of  Lords  as  inde- 
pendent, when  they  uniformly,  even  more 
than  the  House  of  Commons,  adopted 
every  measure  which  every  administration 
in  its  turn  had  proposed.  They  thought, 
no  matter  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  that 
the  influence  of  the  Crown  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  annihilated  their  use  and 
office  in  the  government;  they  declare 
in  all  their  tumultuous  meetings  that 
whatever  ministers  introduced  was  always 
conclusively  adopted,  whilst  their  wishes 
and  opinions  were  rejected.  Now,  no- 
thing surely  could  be  more  dangerous  than 
that  such  an  opinion  should  spread,  and 
take  root  throughout  the  country;  yet 
could  it  possibly  be  a  remedy  for  such  a 
diseased  opinion,  or  rather  could  it  do  other- 
wise than  exasperate  and  confirm  it,  to  de- 
fer to  ministers  as  you  are  called  upon  to- 
day;  to  take  their  own  words  for  their  own 
wisdom  and  justice,  and  to  refuse  to  hear 
the  other  side,  that  thus  they  might  be 
pronounced  by  the  House  to  be  immacu- 
late, and  the  people  discontented  without 
cause*    Was  it  possible  to  expect  tran- 
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quillity  or  obedience  to  government,  if  this 
course  was  punned,  or  to  fail  in  securing 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  by  adopting 
the  amendment?  My  lords  (said  lord  £.} 
if  whilst  you  shall  maintain  a  just  submis- 
sion to  lawful  authority,  even  by  military 
force  when  unfortunately  necessary,  you 
shall  at  the  same  time  take  care  to  limit 
its  interference,  and  never  to  suffer  it  to 
pass  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  law;  and 
if,  when  excesses  occur,  you  shall  open 
wide  all  your  assemblies  and  tribunals  to 
the  sufierers,  and  bear  their  complaints 
with  an  affectionate  feeling  for  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  appeals  to  force  will 
be  but  rare  ana  insignificant.  Only  do 
this  systematically,  beginning  to-day  upon 
so  favourable  an  occasion,  and  every  thing 
you  fear  will  soon  disappear,  like  an  en- 
chantment or  a  dream;  Only  show  the 
world  that  you  are  not  the  slaves  of  mi- 
nisters, but  the  faithful  guardians  of  the 
rights  of  the  people,  ana  you  may  lay  at 
rest  all  the  laws  against  tumultuous  as- 
semblies, and  your  troops  and  magistrates 
may  go  to  sleep.  But  be  ought,  lie  said, 
to  have  spared  their  lordships  from  hear- 
ing these  truths  from  him ;  the  causes  of 
the  present  discontents  had  been  already 
pointed  out  by  his  noble  friend  with  so 
much  truth  and  eloquence  as  the  founda- 
tion of  his  amendment,  that  he  felt  his 
words  return  back  upon  him.  The  com- 
plaints which  had  convulsed  the  public 
mind  from  one  extremity  of  the  island  to 
the  other,  were  surely  a  sufficient  pre- 
sumption of  their  justice,  not  merely  to 
vindicate  inquiry,  but  to  impose  it  as  a 
solemn  duty  upon  the  House ;  and  the 
more  so  as  it  was  the  only  possible  course 
by  which  the  alienation  or  the  lower  or- 
ders of  the  people  from  the  government 
of  the  country  could  be  removed ;  and 
even  if  the  result  in  favour  of  the  magis- 
tracy appeared  to  be  probable  or  almost 
certain,  the  more  politic  would  be  the 
examination  of  the  facts,  as  it  would  show 
that  parliament,  instead  of  being  cold  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  ran  even  before 
its  duty,  through  sympathy  for  their  feel- 
ings. There  could  be  no  doubt,  and  for 
the  very  reasons  he  had  adverted  to,  that 
there  had  been  tumultuous  assemblies  of 
the  people  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, in  numbers  too  great  to  be  useful, 
and  which  could  not  be  brought  together 
without  leading  to  probable  disturbances 
of  the  peace ;  neither  had  he  any  doubt 
that  the  meeting  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Manchester  was  of  a  description  to  call 


for  the  active  vigilance  of  the  magistrates ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  could  not  be  de- 
nied, that  the  object  of  the  meeting  waa 
legal,  it  being  to  petition  parliament,  and 
no  overt  acts  had  been  committed,  nor 
any  conspiracy  discovered,  to  prove  it  to 
have  been  a  cover  for  rebellion  or  sedi- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  there  was  little 
ground  for  believing  that  violence  or  dis- 
turbance of  any  kind  was  contemplated, 
when  very  great  numbers  brought  their 
wives  and  children  along  with  them ;  for 
if  tumult  or  danger  had  been  contemplated 
or  expected,  the  feelings  of  nature  would 
have  prevented  the  presence  of  women 
and  infants  in  the  crowd.  Supposing, 
however,  that  the  great  numbers  assem- 
bled, and  the  banners  displaying  the 
wishes  of  this  multitude  for  a  reform 
visionary  and  impracticable,  had  rendered 
the  meeting  in  the  honest  judgment  of 
the  magistrates  unsafe  and  injurious  to 
the  public  peace,  and  therefore  fit  to  be 
dispersed,  was  not  the  mode  of  accora- 

C idling  it  most  clearly  prescribed  by  the 
ws,  and  completely  and  safely  prac- 
ticable ?  After  mildly  admonishing  those 
who  were  nearest  to  them,  were  they  not 
bound  to  read  the  Riot  act  in  different 
parts  of  this  immensely  numerous  meet- 
ing, so  that  the  reading  of  it  might  be 
perfectly  notorious,  which  most  undoubt- 
edly had  been  very  insufficiently  done; 
and  no  means  taken  to  circulate  the  know- 
ledge of  it.  The  leaders  of  that  multitude 
well  knew,  and  no  doubt  would  have  made 
known  to  those  who  followed  them,  the 
consequences  of  remaining  after  an  hour 
had  elapsed,  and  this  knowledge  would  in 
itself  have  soon  dissipated  or  thinned  the 
meeting ;  but  what  after  all  was  the  legal 
consequence  of  their  keeping  together 
after  trie  period  prescribed  by  the  statute  I 
Not  that  they  were  subject  without  immi- 
nent necessity,  to  be  sabred  right  and  left 
with  indiscriminate  and  merciless  violence, 
by  cavalry  impelled  against  them  as  in 
rebellion  or  foreign  battle.  No  ;  they 
were  felons  only,  and  subject  to  indict- 
ment. Lord  E.  said,  he  admitted  that 
even  before  the  hour  had  elapsed  bo  as  to 
render  them  felons,  or  any  portion,  how- 
ever small  of  it,  if  such  acts  of  force  or 
dangerous  breaches  of  the  peace  bad 
been  committed  or  threatened  as  would 
justify  magistrates  to  repel  force  by  force, 
that  force  not  only  might,  but  ought  most 
unquestionably  to  be  employed ;  but  did 
such  a  case  exist  at  Manchester,  or  in 
the  justification  of  the  magistracy,  had 
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any  such  acts  of  the  multitude  been 
proved  ?—  Certainly  not.  On  the  con- 
trary, their  leader  had  offered  his  person 
to  the  laws  if  he  had  offended,  and  no 
violence  had  been  committed  when  they 
were  charged  by  the  yeomanry  and  cut 
down.  Now,  my  lords  (said  lord  E.)„ 
when  you  are  invoked  by  the  universal 
voice  of  the  country,  can  you,  in  such  a 
case  as  this,  refuse  all  examination,  only 
because  ministers  forbid  you;  and  is  it 

Eossible  that  your  lordships  should  be 
lind  to  the  peril  of  pursuing  such  a 
course  ?  It  may  be  necessary  perhaps  very 
soon  to  employ  military  force  in  the  sup- 
port of  lawful  government,  which  is  but 
Another  name  for  protection  of  the  people ; 
and  if  the  amendment  is  accepted,  re- 
course may  be  had  to  it  without  unpopu- 
larity or  suspicion ;  but  if,  by  now  reject- 
ing all  examination,  the  unlawful  employ* 
ment  of  force  shall  be  vindicated,  govern- 
ment will  then  raise  a  question  in  public 
opinion  between  the  people  and  itself 
which  the  military  may  be  called  upon  to 
decide ;  and  God  forbid  that  such  a  dan- 
serous  arbitration  should  ever  exist  1 
When  the  military  are  employed  upon 
lawful  occasions,  they  do  not  then  act 
against  the  people  but  for  their  manifest 
protection ;  but  if  this  sound  distinction 
comes  to  be  disbelieved  or  brought  into 
doubt  or  question,  your  lordships  should 
recollect  that  the  soldiers  being  them- 
selves part  of  the  people,  partaking  of 
course  all  their  feelings,  the  arm  may 
be  palsied  with  which  we  may  have  to 
act.  It  appeared  to  him,  therefore,  that 
the  House  was  bound  by  every  principle 
of  interest  as  well  as  duty  to  satisfy  the 
people,  that  whilst  parliament  was  deter- 
mined on  the  one  hand  to  put  in  force  the 
laws  of  the  country,  and  to  maintain  order 
and  tranquillity  even  by  force  if  unhap- 
pily necessary,  yet  that  they  were  equally 
resolved  to  protect  their  liberties  and 
avenge  their  sufferings ;  which  was  all  that 
the  amendment  called  upon  their  lord- 
ships to  do.  To  this,  however,  it  was  ob- 
jected, that  the  subject  prayed  to  be  in- 
quired into  had  already  been  decided  by 
trie  rejection  of  the  bills  of  indictment 
by  the  grand  jury  of  Lancaster,  which 
brought  these  transactions  before  them ; 
but  the  complaints  of  complaining  indi- 
viduals, and  the  evidence  produced  by 
them  to  which  their  lordships  were  stran- 
gers, was  but  a  small  part  of  so  great  a 
national  question  ;  might  not  the  prisoners 
in  1791  have  been  proceeded  against  by 
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the  state  trials  at  the  Old  Bailey,,  without 
the  interference  of  parliament,  but  the 
magnitude  of  the  question  formed  the 
exception,  and  the  reports  of  both 
Houses,  even  though  they  assumed  the 
guilt  of  the  individuals  who  were  in  cus- 
tody and  to  stand  their  trials,  were  made 
public*  This  was  done  under  the  same' 
administration  of  government  which  now 
refused  inquiry,  because  bills  of  indict- 
ment bv  a  few  individual  sufferers  had 
been  rejected.  Nothing  surely  could  be 
more  completely  at  variance  than  the 
two  courses  which  had  been  pursued  !* 
This  (said  lord  E.)  is  the  whole ;  the 
amendment  neither  negatives  nor  Ques- 
tions the  principles  which  are  the  foun- 
dation of  the  address,  and  if  adopted 
leaves  the  House  solemnly  and  unani- 
mously pledged,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  sup- 
port the  government  as  established  by 
taw,  which  I  hope  always  to  be  found 
amongst  the  foremost  to  maintain ;  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  it  gives  it  the  most  effi- 
cacious support  by  assimilating  it  with  the 
interests  and  affections  of  the  people.  For 
these  reasons  I  shall  vote  for  the  amendV 
meat. 

Lord  King  observed,  that  the  assertion* 
of  the  noble  secretary  of  state,  that  mis- 
statements had  gone  abroad  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Manchester  transactions,  laid 
the  strongest  ground  for  inquiry.  The 
speech  of  the  noble  secretary  was  re- 
markable for  its  coincidence  with  every- 
thing that  government  had-  done  regard- 
ing the  melancholy  transactions  of  the 
16th  of  August.  It  contained  not  one 
expression  of  regret.  The  letter  of  thanks 
to  the  magistrates,  the  answer  to  the  city 
address,  the  speech  from  the  throne,  and 
the  address  now  proposed  in  answer  to 
it,  were  all  silent  on  this  head.  The* 
magistrates  had  been  approved  of  in  a 
high  quarter,  but  it  was  certain  they 
were  not  approved  of  by  the  nation.  It 
must  be  allowed  on  all  hands  that  they 
had  committed  indiscretions ;  at  least 
they  had  been  guilty  of  rashness  and  pre- 
cipitation* Magistrates  might  act  law- 
fully, and  yet  be  guilty  of  indiscretion. 
They  had  a  title  to  apprehend  the  iridic 
vi duals  upon  proper  depositions,  but  they 
might  have  been  indiscreet  in  selecting 
the  moment  for  their  apprehension.  Why 
did  they  not  issue  their  warrants  before 
the  meeting?  Why  did  they  not  prevent 
the  meeting  by  declaring  it  illegal?  or 
why  not  wait  till  it  had  dispersed,  to  ap- 
prehend its  leaders  ?  The  dangers,  if  there 
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wero  any,  arose  from  its. dispersion,  and 
not  from  listening  to  speeches ;  and  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe,  that  if  not 
interfered  with,  it  would  hare  passed  off 
like  innumerable  other  meetings  of  the 
same  kind.  The  noble  lord  then  went  on 
to  state,  that  distress  was  the  cause  of 
the  present  discontent,  and  appealed  to 
those  places  where  disaffection  appeared 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  privations 
endured.  lie  then  adverted  to  the  meet- 
ings for  loyal  declarations,  and  said,  that 
such  effusions  always  preceded  attacks 
on  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  He  did 
not  deny,  that  there  was  now  considerable 
danger,  and  considerable  discontent;  but 
contended  that  the  former  could  only  be 
averted,  and  the  latter  removed,  by  mea- 
sures of  conciliation  and  kindly  reform. 
Regarding  reform,  the  nation  was  divided 
into  three  parts ;  the  adherents  of  minis- 
ters,  who  objected  to  all  reform  ;  the 
radical  reformers,  whose  plans  would  be 
a  subversion  of  the  constitution ;  and 
those  who  supported  the  necessity  of  a 
gradual,  a  practical,  and  a  moderate  re- 
form. The  noble  lord  professed  himself 
desirous  of  being  ranked  in  the  latter  class, 
and  thought  great  good  would  result  from 
a  correction  of  abuses,  when  they  should 
be  proved  to  exist,  and  a  careful  repair 
of  the  breaches  which  time  might  have 
made  in  the  constitution.  An  opinion 
had  unfortunately  gone  abroad,  from  the 
neglect  of  this  species  of  reform,  that 
parliament,  instead  of  being  a  check  and 
a  control  on  the  measures  of  the  execu- 
tive, bad  become  its  minion  and  its  tool. 
It  had  last  year  increased  the  taxes  by 
three  millions,  without  any  ostensible  ob- 
ject but  to  benefit  the  fund-holder;  and 
the  grant  of  10,0002.  a  year  to  the  duke 
of  York,  for  visiting,  at  stated  intervals, 
his  afflicted  father  (a  measure  which  gave 
more  disgust  than  any  thing  that  had 
been  done  for  a  long  time)  was  quoted 
as  another  instance  of  disregard  to  na- 
tional interests.  The  noble  lord  then 
drew  a  parallel  between  the  treatment  of 
Ireland,  before  the  late  rebellion,  and  that 
of  England,  recently ;  and  showed  how 
the  system  of  spies  and  informers  bad 
been  transplanted  from  the  one  country 
into  the  other.  Nothing  could  more  tend 
to  alienate  the  people  from  the  govern- 
ment than  a  refusal  of  inquiry.  The 
noble  lord,  therefore,  after  a  few  more 
observations,  concluded  by  supporting  the 
amendment. 

The  Earl  of  Carvtfort  said,  it  was  our 
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duty,  as  members  of  society,  to  protect 
each  other,  by  upholding  those  principles 
on  which  society  depended.  Much  had 
been  said  of  the  meeting  at  Manchester 
on  the  16th  of  August,  and  the  transac- 
tions of  that  day.  It  seemed  to  him  ex- 
traordinary, that  there  should  be  a  second 
opinion  as  to  the  legality  of  that  meeting. 
Was  it  possible  that  it  could  be  lawful  for 
men  to  meet  in  such  enormous  numbers, 
and  in  a  threatening  manner,  as  on  that 
occasion  ?  Could  a  proceeding  be  lawful 
which  went  to  defeat  all  the  ends  for 
which  men  entered  into  society?  Men 
entered  into  society  for  the  purpose  of 
leaving  the  protection  of  their  rights  to 
public  authorities  constituted  for  that 
purpose,  and  not  to  the  adjudication  of 
themselves.  If  that  principle  was  de- 
parted from,  no  individual  could  have  any 
security  for  his  life  or  property.  The 
meeting  of  so  large  a  body,  and  with  such 
devices,  even  under  pretence  of  a  lawful 
purpose,  could  not  be  allowed ;  for  it 
must  necessarily  inspire  terror,  and  such 
terror  was,  in  its  nature,  an  act  of  violence 
and  compulsion.  The  present  times  were 
different  from  those  of  the  civil  wars,  when 
there  was  a  claim  of  arbitrary  power  in 
the  Crown,  and  a  contest  on  the  part  of 
the  people  for  the  recovery  of  ancient 
rights  and  liberties.  Those  liberties  were 
now  well  understood,  and  he  was  con- 
vinced that  no  family  was  ever  more  at- 
tached to  those  principles  than  the  illus- 
trious family  under  whose  auspices  we 
lived.  The  Icing  undertook  to  administer 
justice  in  mercy,  and  so  mild  had  been  his 
reign,  that  in  the  performance  of  this  duty 
numerous  cases  had  occurred  in  which 
mercy  might  be  thought  to  have  been  car- 
ried too  far.  What  would  have  been  said 
at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  by  the 
judges  of  that  day,  had  a  grand  jury  been 
abused  in  public  libels,  as  the  grand  jury 
of  Lancashire  had  been  treated  for  doing 
their  duty  ?  He  hoped,  that,  laying  aside 
party  spirit  and  prejudice,  all  would  unite 
in  supporting  the  constitution,  and  that 
was  only  to  be  done  by  giving  support  to 
the  magistracy  of  the  country.  He  was 
anxious  that  full  and  complete  support 
should  be  given  to  the  executive  magis- 
trates in  the  discharge  of  their  duty ;  for 
those  principles,  on  which  every  thing 
valuable  in  society  depended,  could  only 
be  maintained  by  supporting  the  execu- 
tive. He  certainly  was  of  opinion,  that 
lenient  measures  were  better  indications 
of  firmness,  than  those  which  partook  of  a 
(D) 
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character  of  violence.  He  always  con- 
sidered, that  if  the  magistrates  had  vio- 
lated or  misused  the  powers  intrusted  to 
them,  the  courts  of  law  were  open  to  the 

Eersons  aggrieved.    In  allusion  to  what 
ad  fallen  from  a  noble  lord  respecting  the 
lord  lieutenant  of  the   West  Riding   of 
Yorkshire,  he  remarked,  that  had  he  been 
placed  in  the  same  situation  as  earl  Fitz- 
william,  he  should  probably  have  acted 
differently.    Had  that  noble   lord  asked 
his  advice,  he  should  perhaps  have  ad- 
vised him  to  take  a  different  course  from 
that  which  he  had  pursued ;  for  he  could 
not  but  feel,  that  at  a  juncture  like  the 
present,  persons  of  high  station,  like  that 
noble  lord,  and  possessing  extensive  pro- 
perty and  influence  in  the  country,  should 
come  forward  and  prevent  the  people  from 
being  led  away  by  designing  and  sedi- 
tious persons ;  should  not  abet  them  in 
their  errors,  but  teach  them  to  look  up 
to  them  for  direction.    Still,  however,  he 
could  not  but  sincerely  wish  that  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  had  viewed   that  noble 
earl's  conduct  in  the  light  in  which    he 
viewed  it.    It  must  be  admitted,  that  that 
noble  lord  never  was  one  who  gave  his 
countenance  to  proceedings  of  a  danger- 
ous character ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
upon  trying  occasions,  he  had  in  more 
than  one  instance  given  his  support  to  the 
administration,  in  opposition  to  the  opi- 
nions  of  those  with  whom   he   usually 
acted.  He  could  not,  therefore,  but  regret 
the  extent  of  the  punishment  which  had 
in  this  case  been  inflicted.    The   noble 
lord  said,  he   should  conclude  with   an 
earnest  hope  that  none  of  the  apprehen- 
sions of  public  danger  which  were  at  pre- 
sent entertained  might  be  verified; 

The  Duke  of  Athol  observed,  with  re- 
ference to  the  present  situation  of  the 
country,  that  the  artifices  of  factious  de- 
magogues were  working  on  the  loyal  and 
industrious  poor,  by  means  of  the  worst 
poison  that  ever  contaminated  the  public 
— a  poison  sufficient  to  awaken  the  horror 
and  detestation  of  the  government  under 
which  we  lived.  He  did  not  mean  to 
dwell  on  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  Manchester  meeting,  but  to  state 
what  he  knew  from  local  experience  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  with 
which  he  was  more  immediately  connected. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  a  short 
time  ago,  a  more  moral  and  religious  set 
of  people  did  not  exist ;  but  he  knew  that 
attempts  had  been  made  to  corrupt  them, 
although  those  attempts  had  not  perhaps 


been  so  successful  in  that  quarter,  at  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  He 
knew  that  delegates  had  been  employed 
in  disseminating  blasphemous  and  sedi- 
tious tracts  among  them,  either  gratis,  or 
at  so  low  a  price,  as  to  enable  the  poorest 
to  purchase  them.  These  tracts  had  cer- 
tainly not  been  so  successful  there,  in 
destroying  order  and  morality,  as  they 
had  been  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  bat 
still  they  had  to  a  certain  degree  suc- 
ceeded. He  had  the  satisfaction  to  state, 
that  in  the  country  where  he  resided,  the 
projects  that  had  been  suggested  for  the 
relief  of  the  labouring  poor  had  in  part 
succeeded ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
swarm  of  publications  spread  among  them, 
for  the  'purpose  of  rendering  them  dissa- 
tisfied with  their  situation,  they  were  con- 
vinced that  every  thing  practicable  had 
been  done  for  the  amelioration  of  their 
condition.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
thought  themselves  bound  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  their  lordships  to  the  state  of 
the  lower  classes,  in  order  to  save  them 
from  the  specious  delusions  of  those  de- 
magogues, who  were  disseminating  among 
them  the  injurious  principles  of  radical 
reform.  The  question  of  reform  had  been 
often  agitated,  but  he  never  knew  any 
specific,  practicable  plan,  on  which  twenty 
persons  were  agreed.  We  had  at  last, 
however,  got  one.  We  had  now  a  radical 
reform,  a  reform  by  which  noble  lord* 
would  not  remain  in  possession  of  their 
estates  three  days  after  it  was  carried  into 
effect.  He  had  a  newspaper  in  his  pocket, 
in  which  a  radical  reformer  stated  pretty 
plainly  what  he  meant.  An  exchange  of 
poverty  for  property  was  the  principle  and 
purpose  of  the  radical  reformers.  If  their 
lordships  did  not  adopt  some  measures  to 
restrain  such  men,  they  would  not  do 
their  duty.  •  The  mass  of  the  people 
were  loyal,  but  if  not  protected,  they 
would  be  lost  in  the  gulph  of  radical  re* 
form.  He  would  recommend  the  signal 
of  lord  Nelson  when  at  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  "  England  expects  every  man 
to  do  his  duty."  Let  the  House  also  do 
its  duty,  and  by  so  doing  it  would  have 
done  that  which,  under  divine  Providence, 
would  arrest  the  calamities  with  which  the 
country  was  threatened,  and  insure  its  safe* 
ty.  He  had  sat  in  that  House  nearly  forty 
years ;  he  had  seen,  in  that  time,  many 
black  clouds  hanging  over  his  head,  but 
the  good  sense,  .the  loyalty,  and  the  mo- 
rality of  the  people  had  never  failed  to  . 
dispel  them;  and  that,  ho  was  persuaded, 
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would  be  tbt  cite,  Id  the  present  crisis  of 
the  country. 

Lord  Lilford  said,  that  the  liberties  of 
the  people  were  inveJv ed  in  the  protection 
of  the  constituted  authorities,  whose  repu- 
tation could  not  suffer  without  injury  to 
those  over  whom  they  presided.  He 
would  ask,  then,  whether  some  of  the 
speeches  of  noble  lords,  who  pretended  to 
be  the  exclusive  champions  of  liberty, 
were  not  calculated  to  degrade  that  res- 
pect which  was  due  to  the  magistracy  ? 
In  advocating  their  cause,  he  advocated 
the  cause  of  the  people*  Hie  little  he 
had  to  say  should  be  confined  to  his  own 
local  knowledge.  He  had  received  infor- 
mation from  persons  in  the  middle  rank  of 
society,  not  of  the  privileged  orders,  but 
men  ofsound  judgment, and  without  preju- 
dice or  nartislity ;  he  held  this  correspond- 
ence in  his  hands,  and  he  should  state  two 
or  three  passages  from  it.  Its  date  com- 
menced with  January,  1819,  and  it  stated 
that  the  radicals,  in  urging  parliamentary 
reform,  and  decrying  the  corn  bill,  only 
meant  to  excite  a  prejudice  against  the 
landholders ;  that  the  people  in  the  quarter 
in  which  he  resided  wire  goaded  on  by 
reformers,  and  ready  for  any  act  of  des- 

Eion;  that  their  minds  were  assailed 
editions  tracts,  and  if  sedition  was 
ed  to  go  on  they  would  write  down 
any  government  on  earth.  The  cotton 
trade  had  improved,  and  he  was  sure 
would  improve,  if  not  prevented  by  the 
madness  of  those  men— but  reform  had 
got  possession  of  their  minds ;  it  mixed 
with  ail  their  habits  and  ideas,  and  consti- 
tuted the  subject  of  all  their  conversation. 
He  was  a  man  of  but  plain  intellect,  and 
did  not  pretend  to  see  tar  before  him ;  but 
it  did  appear  to  him  to  be  a  strange  per* 
version  of  optics  to  see  only  the  possible 
mischief  that  might  accrue  from  govern* 
ment,  and  to  be  blind  to  the  immediate 
danger  already  flowing  from  the  conduct 
of  the  people.  For  his  part,  be  was  willing 
to  give,  by  his  vote,  a  pledge  of  his  opi- 
nion, that  in  the  present  state  of  the  coun- 
try some  remedy  was  necessary  to  check 
the  mischief  which  he  saw  existing. 

Earl  Grey  took  that  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain, that,  with  reference  to  the  objection 
that  any  parliamentary  inquiry  would  be 
extrajudicial,  he  had  stated,  that  accord- 
ing to  this  mode  of  reasoning,  it  might 
happen  that  ministers  might  order  the 
most  illegal  acts,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
levying  of  ship-money ;  and  yet  parlia- 
ment might  be  precluded  from  any  exami- 


nation of  their  conduct,  by  being  told 
triumphantly  that  any  inquiry  by  them 
would  be  extrajudicial. 

Lord  Lilford  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
supply  an  omission  in  his  speech :  it  was, 
that  he  knew  personally  the  character  of 
the  magistrates  at  Manchester:  he  knew 
them  to  be  men  of  the  highest  integrity : 
he  knew  also  that  they  were  most  desirous 
of  inquiry. 

Earl  Grey,  in  explanation,  observed, 
that  he  had  carefully  abstained  from  say- 
ing any  thing  respecting  the  character  of 
the  magistrates,  though  he  certainly  had 
a  very  strong  opinion  as  to  their  conduct ; 
but  all  he  wished  was  a  full,  fair,  and  im- 
partial inquiry ;  for  if,  as  was  said,  their 
conduct  was  capable  of  justification,  an 
inquiry  was  the  more  necessary  even  on 
that  account. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  whatever 
might  be  the  tendency  of  parliamentary 
inquiry  to  allay  local  uneasiness,  and 
however  much  he  might,  as  an  individual, 
wish  it  for  the  sake  of  justifying  the  cha- 
racter of  the  magistrates,  yet,  looking  at 
the  question  in  nis  public  capacity,  he 
must  say,  that  no  such  inquiry  as  was 
called  for  could  be  granted  consistently 
with  the  spirit  of  the  laws  of  the  country. 
No  noble  lord  had  ventured  to  say  that 
the  meeting  at  Manchester  was  a  legal 
meeting.  When  he  considered  what 
proceedings  were  now  in  progress  in  the 
courts  of  Taw,  he  almost  feared  to  speak 
out  his  opinion;  but  when  he  read  in  his 
law-books  that  numbers  constituted  force, 
and  force  terror,  and  terror  illegality,  he 
felt  that  no  man  could  say  that  the  Man- 
chester meeting  was  not  an  illegal  one. 
It  was  a  new  and  somewhat  strange 
ground  that  was  taken  on  the  present  oc- 
casion by  the  advocates  for  the  liberty  of 
the  subject.  He  had,  to  be  sure,  often 
heard  it  stated  on  former  occasions  to  the 
attorney-general,  when  he  filed  an  infor- 
mation, "  Why  have  you  done  so  ?  why 
have  you  not  adopted  the  old  constitu- 
tional course  of  laving  the  complaint  be- 
fore a  grand  jury  ?"  whereas,  now  the  cry 
was,  "  Why  do  you  not,  since  that  consti- 
tutional tribunal  a  grand  jury,  has  rejected 
tfye  bills,  instantly  file  an  unconstitutional 
information  in  order  to  allay  the  popular 
ferment  ?"  He  felt  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  that  the  meanest  subject  of  this 
country  was  better  than  the  highest  of  any 
other  country  under  heaven;  but  he 
would  be  no  longer  so,  if  he  gave  up  his 
ear  and  soul  to  those  evil  counsellors  who 
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would  make  not  (as  they  pretended)  the 
poor  man  rich,  but  would  make  both  rich 
and  poor  "  poor  indeed  ?'   It  was  com- 
plained, that  not  only  had  the  grand  jury 
rejected  bills,  but  that   magistrates  had 
refused  to  receive  information  on  oath. 
This  latter  conduct  was  either  right  or 
wrong :  if  right,  why  complain  about  it  ? 
if  wrong,   why  interfere  with  measures 
already  under  consideration  in  the  court 
of  King's-bench  ?     Another   ground   of 
complaint  was,  the  conduct  of  the  coroner 
in  adjourning  an  inquest.    But  what  was 
the  fact  ?    The  coroner  alleges  that  the 
jury  had  been  tampered  with,  and  that 
there  is  a  fear  that  they  might  give  their 
verdict  on  evidence  not  before  them  on  oath., 
He,  therefore,  adjourned  the  inquest,  in 
order  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  court  of 
King's-bench   in  a  matter  of  such  high 
importance.    What  was  there  unjust  in 
this?   His  noble  and   learned  friend,  of 
whom  he  always  should  speak  affection- 
ately as  of  an  old  fellow-labourer  in  the 
same  vineyard,  had  stated  that  there  were 
precedents  of  parliamentary  interference 
with  the  courts  below.     If  there  were 
any,  he  was  sure  they  must  be  bad  prece- 
dents ;  but  he  was  not  aware  of  any  that 
bore  any  analogy  to  the  present    case. 
Those  cases  of  high  treason  to  which  he 
had  referred  were  not  at  all  in  point :  par- 
liament had  then  interfered,  or  rather  had 
instituted   a    contemporaneous  inquiry ; 
not  for  the  sake  of,  or  in  any  connexion 
with,  the  persons  under  trial,  but  with  re- 
ference to  those  numerous  classes  through- 
out the  nation  who  were  supposed  to  be 
implicated   in   some   general  designs  of 
mischief  against  the  government.     Was 
there  any  similar  state  necessity  in  the 
present  case  ?   Was  there  ever  any  rea- 
sonable ground  of  fear  that  the  magis- 
trates would  run  wild  and  exceed  their 
duty  throughout  the  nation?    He  must 
confess  that  he  thought  the  danger  was 
one  of  a  very  different  kind.    He  thought 
that    the   magistrates   had    been  remiss 
rather  than  over  active ;  and  had  neglect- 
ed to  take  notice  of  many  seditious  and 
blasphemous  publications  which  ought  to 
have  been  noticed.    One  observation  of 
his  noble  and  learned  friend  he  must  par- 
ticularly remark  upon,  because  the  great 
source  from  which  it  proceeded  might 
give  authority  to  error.    He  alluded  to 
what  he  had  said  about  the  Riot  act.    It 
should  be  recollected  that  the  act,  spe- 
cially called  the  Riot  act,  did  not  exist  till 
the  9th  of  Geo.  1st;  yet  that  a  great 


many  acts  of  parliament  (which  though 
not  generally  known,  were  yet  in  force) 
had  previously  been  passed  against  illegal, 
as  distinguished  from  riotous  or  routous 
meetings.  As  the  law  now  stood,  if  the 
magistrates  thought  proper  to  read  the 
Riot  act,  and  the  mob  did  not  disperse 
within  an  hour,  they  were  guilty  of  fe- 
lony ;  but  if  a  case  should  arise  of  an 
assembly,  after  the  reading  of  the  Riot 
act,  conducting  itself  in  such  a  way  that 
it  ought  to  be  immediately  dispersed,  was 
it  to  be  said  that  the  whole  powers  of  the 
common  law  were  palsied,  and  could  not 
be  put  into  execution  till  a  full  hour  had 
elapsed;  and  that  therefore  all  the  mis- 
chief possible  might  be  done  with  impu- 
nity in  the  remaining  three  quarters  or  an 
hour  ?  He  would  not  now  give  any  opi- 
nion on  the  proceedings  at  Manchester* 
as  a  case  was  in  progress  for  trial.  A 
bill  had  been  found,  though  perhaps* 
according  to  the  reasoning  of  the  noble 
lord,  that  circumstance  was  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  innocence,  the  rejection  -of  a 
bill  having  been  considered  as  the  surest 
proof  of  guilt  [a  laugh]  :  but  as  all  the 
facts  of  the  case  were  about  to  be  laid 
before  a  jury,  he  would  not  enter  into 
details — no;  not  even  in  that  debate 
which  was  threatened  would  he  be  induced 
to  enter  into  any  minute  explanation* 
This  only  he  owed  it  to  himself  to  say- 
that  it  was  his  fixed,  bis  unqualified  opi- 
nion, that  the  meeting  at  Manchester  on 
the  16th  of  August  was,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  an  illegal  meeting. 

Lord  Erskine  explained.  He  did  not 
say  that  an  hour  after' the  reading  of  the 
Riot  act  was  requisite  before  the  law  of 
the  country  could  be  enforced  against 
tumultuous  assemblies.  On  various  peril- 
ous occasions  he  had  been  put  to  the  test, 
and  did  not  then  think  that  an  hour  was 
requisite.  During  the  riots  of  1780,  when 
the  mob  was  preparing  to  attack  the  house 
of  lord  Mansfield,  he  was  in  Bloomsbury- 
square,  and  attended  with  some  military, 
when  he  offered  to  defend  the  house.  lie 
was  also  in  the  Temple  when  the  mob 
preparing  to  force  the  gate,  and  when 
veral  houses  in  London  were  on  fire,  and 
he  went  forward  to  the  gate,  which  he 
opened,  and  stood  beside  a  field-piece, 
prepared  to  fire,  in  case  the  attack  mm 
persisted  in.  In  such  cases  every  man 
was  a  magistrate,  every  subject  was  bound 
to  act,  to  defend  his  country  and  its  laws. 
But  the  rioting  mob  of  London  in  1780, 
was  different  from  the  assembled  muki- 
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tmde  at  Manchester  on  the  16th  of  August. 
It  was  no  slight  matter  that  the  inoffen- 
sive crowd  at  Manchester  should  be  sabred 
to  the  right  and  left  within  a  short  time 
after  the  reading  of  the  act.  But  to 
him  it  was  particularly  a  matter  of  asto- 
nishment to  find  that  although  much  mis- 
understanding existed  on  both  sides,  it 
should  be  said  that  all  inquiry  was  unne- 
cessary, for  one  alone  was  right.  He  bad 
always  thought  when  two  parties  dis- 
agreed, inquiry  was  most  needful. 

The  Marquis  of  Latisdovme  began  by 
observing,  that  in  the  discharge  of  his 
public  duty  he  proposed,  if  no  such  mo- 
tion should  emanate  from  the  government, 
or  from  any  other  quarter,  to  move  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  proceedings 
at  Manchester  which  occasioned  so  much 
and  such  just  disquiet.  He  rose,  how- 
ever, now  to  state  nis  reasons  for  voting 
for  the  amendment  — a  determination 
which  he  bad  come  to,  not  without  great 
anxiety,  but  which  was  not  the  less  firm, 
and  which  he  conceived  to  be  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  speech  from  the  throne.  He  must 
first  avow  most  distinctly,  that  the 
amendment  would  not  have  had  his  con- 
currence, unless  it  had  most  unequivo- 
cally expressed  the  utmost  abhorrence  at 
the  abominable  and  persevering  attempts 
which  had  now  been  made  for  two  years 
past  to  subvert  the  allegiance  of  the  lower 
orders.  Indeed,  he  did  not  think  any  man 
was  entitled  to  public  confidence  who  was 
not  prepared  to  come  forward  with  such  an 
avowal.  He  thought,  however,  that  this 
confession  of  danger  should  be  followed 
up  by  a  proposition  calculated  to  allay  any 
exaggerated  alarm— he  meant,  by  the  par- 
liamentary assurance,  that  their  lordsnips 
were  not  asleep  at  their  posts,  but  were 
ready  to  consider  fully  and  impartially, 
not  only  whether  the  public  peace  had 
been  broken,  but  also  whether  the  lives  of 
Jiis  majesty's  subjects  had  not  been  wan- 
tonly endangered.  The  transactions  at 
Manchester,  on  the  face  of  them,  de- 
manded inauiry ;  but  what  said  the  noble 
viscount  ?  He  said  that  he  had  only  meant 
by  his  opinion,  uttered  on  the  spur  of  the 
occasion,  to  express  a  confidence  in  the 
magistracy  of  the  country,  and  not  to 
prejudge  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  no- 
ble viscount  had  talked  a  great  deal  about 
his  anxiety,  and  as  proof  of  fit,  had  re- 
lated the  mode  by  which  he  came  to  his 
decision.  He  told  their  lordships  that 
two  persons  had  come  up  to  him  from 


Manchester ;  persons  who,  it  must  be  no* 
torious,  must  nave  been  interested  in  per- 
suading the  ministers  that  they  were  inno- 
cent ;  persons  whose  fame  and  character 
were  at  stake ;  and  yet  he  told  their  lord* 
ships,  that  after  examining  these  two  per- 
sons, and  after  a  consultation  with  two 
counsel,  he  found  himself  in  a  situation  to 
pronounce  judgment,  and  to  turn  round 
to  the  public  and  say,  "  My  sentence  is 
definitive ;  you  shall  have  no  opinion  but 
what  I  have  formed.  With  this  sentence 
I  shall  close  the  mouth  of  every  indepen* 
dent  man  in  the  kingdom ;  and  even  such 
a  man  as  lord  Fitzwilliam  shall  be  dis+ 
graced,  not  because  he  has  prejudged  the 
question,  which  nobody  but  myself  has 
ventured  to  do,  but  because  he  calls  for 
inquiry,  which  I  do  not  think  proper  to  be 
granted."  He  assured  their  lordships 
that  he  thought  it  a  valuable  character!** 
tic  of  the  amendment  of  his  noble  friend, 
that  it  exaggerated  nothing,  but  called 
merely  for  the  real  merits  of  the  case.  It 
desired  merely  mete  and  truth.  How  dif* 
ferent  was  the  conduct  of  the  noble  vis* 
count  I  He  contented  himself  with  say- 
ing, that  the  magistrates  were  entitled  to 
a  strong  presumption  in  their  favour* 
What  could  be  meant  by  such  a  declare* 
tion?  If  it  was  merely  meant  that  the 
magistrates  should  not  be  condemned 
without  a  full,  fair,  and  impartial  inquiry, 
he  most  cordially  subscribed  to  the  opi* 
nion ;  but  he  must  add,  that  no  more 
deadly  blew  could  be  aimed  at  the  ma* 
gistracy  of  the  country  than  to  hold  them 
up  as  irresponsible  persons,  whose  ex* 
cesses  were  not  only  to  be  screened  from 
punishment,  but  could  not  either  legally 
or  constitutional!  v  be  subject  to  inquiry. 
Whether  the  particular  -meeting  was  legs! 
or  not  he  did  not  know.  Sufficient  cir- 
cumstances bad  not  transpired  to  justify 
any  conclusion  on  that  point,  and  ror  this 
very  reason  inquiry  was  necessary.  Whe- 
ther, however,  the  meeting  was  legal  or 
not,  nothing  had  been  said  to  justify  the 
particular  mode  of  dispersing  it.  But  the 
noble  viscount  had  confessed,  that  the 
magistrates  themselves  were  not  aware 
that  the  meeting  was  illegal,  and  that  their 
object  had  been  solely  to  take  Mr.  Hunt, 
and  not  to  disperse  the  meeting.  He  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  this  view  of  the  case  was 
correct ;  for,  certainly,  if  the  magistrates 
had  been  aware  that  the  second  meeting 
was  illegal,  after  they  had  seen  their 
-warning  against  the  first  meeting  complied 
with,  what  censure  was  too  great  for  them, 
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who  thus  chose  rather  to  risk  the  lives  of 
their  fellow-subjects,  than  have  recourse 
to  a  precaution  which  they  had  already 
found  to  be  available  ?  There  was  another 
question-— why  arrest  Mr.  Hunt  in  the 
midst  of  his  partisans,  who,  it  was  reason- 
able to  suppose,  might  be  excited  to  some 
act  of  outrage,  by  seeing  their  chief  torn 
from  their  assembly?  It  is  true,  that  rea- 
sons of  unavoidable  necessity  might  exist 
for  so  violent  a  measure.  He  himself  did 
not  see  them ;  he  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  there  were  none,  but  they  ought  to 
be  fairly  made  known,  in  order  to  esta- 
blish the  propriety  of  the  magistrates9 
conduct.  This  at  least  was  clear— that 
en  the  day  referred  to,  blood  had  been 
abed ;  the  blood  of  his  majesty's  subjects, 
for  the  first  time,  by  bis  majesty's  sub- 
jects, in  a  county  already  too  much  irri- 
tated in  consequence  of  its  distresses,  and 
whose  irritation,  he  feared,  rankled  far  too 
deeply  to  be  allayed  by  any  wisdom  which 
could  be  hoped  tor  from  the  present  ad- 
ministration. But  an  inquiry  was  neces- 
sary, not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  suf- 
ferers at  Manchester,  but  for  the  public, 
whoshould  feel  that  they  may  look  to  the 
laws  for  protection.  The  stability  of  the 
government  depended  on  the  institutions 
of  the  country  being  held  in  reverence; 
and  here  he  must  say,  that  ready  as  he 
was  to  express  his  abhorrence  of  the  ra- 
dicals, and  not  to  under-rate  the  mischief 
of  which  they  were  capable,  yet  that 
he  saw  more  to  regret  than  to  fear  on 
their  account.  He  believed  a  much 
greater  danger  threatened  the  nation  from 
another  source— he  meant  from  the  pre- 
valence of  an  opinion  among  the  public, 
that  the  institutions  of  the  country  were 
not  so  favourable  to  the  lower  as  to  the 
higher  classes.  If  this  feeling  were  once 
general,  it  would  be  a  formidable  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  combined 
so  much  zeal  with  their  abominable  en- 
deavours to  shake  the  foundation  of  con- 
fidence between  the  governors  and  the 
government!  and  to  gam  ultimate  posses- 
sion of  the  country.  The  way  to  render 
these  men  harmless  was,  for  parliament  to 
adopt  a  conduct  calculated  to  conciliate 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  people ; 
and  by  such  sentiments  and  such  measures 
as  were  recommended  in  the  amendment, 
to  convince  the  public  that  their  rulers 
felt  that  peace  and  stability  could  never 
be  secured  without  an  equal  administra- 
tion of  the  law.— One  word  as  to  the  ex- 
pression of  the  noble  viscount*  that  those 


who  stood  between  the  government  when 
assailed,  and  those  who  assailed  it,  gave 
weight  to  the  side  of  the  assailants ;  he 
must  have  much  greater  authority  than 
that  of  the  noble  viscount  before  he  could 
implicitly  adopt  such  an  opinion.  He 
would  never  allow  that  greater  weight  was 
given  to  discontent  by  a  manly  opposition 
to  government  in  favour  of  the  people, 
than  by  that  prostration  of  understanding 
which  the  noble  viscount  seemed  to  ex- 
pect from  every  man  in  the  country ;  and 
without  which  the  noble  viscount  thought 
that  no  talent,  no  honour,  no  integrity, 
could  qualify  an  English  nobleman  to  be 
of  service  to  the  nation.  "  I  (said  the 
noble  marquis)  am  of  opinion,  that  the 
noble  viscount  has  given  the  greatest  en- 
couragement to  discontent,  by  withdraw- 
ing from  the  service  of  his  king  and  coun- 
try, one  who,  by  his  irreproachable  cha- 
racter, by  his  long-tried  services,  by  the 
admiration  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
whole  kingdom,  was  eminently  calculated 
to  be  a  peace-maker,  and  to  conciliate  not 
merely  respect,  but  that  love  and  affection 
without  wnich  no  government,  however 
powerful,  can  long  be  secure." 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  observed,  that 
as  the  noble  marquis  nad  given  notice  of 
a  motion  for  inquiry,  he  should  not  now 
enter  into  any  details,  but  he  could  not 
let  the  speech  of  the  noble  marquis  go  by 
without  one  or  two  observations.  The 
amendment  proposed  by  the  noble  earl, 
and  recommended  by  the  noble  marquis, 
was  in  part  true,  but  alluded  to  circum- 
stances not  fit  subjects  for  discussion 
that  day.  They  were  that  day  called  to 
rive  a  test  of  their  readiness  to  do  their 
duty  to  the  nation  generally,  and  not  to 
refer  to  any  particular  subjects  on  which 
the  widest  difference  of  opinion  prevailed. 
He  would  defy  the  noble  marquis  to  tell 
where  an  inquiry  had  ever  taken  place 
under  circumstances  similar  to  theafiair  at 
Manchester.  The  cases  of  the  year  1795, 
and  of  the  year  before  last,  had  no  refer- 
ence to  the  conduct  of  individuals,  but 
embraced  the  consideration  of  precau- 
tionary measures  for  the  nation  generally. 
What  analogy  was  there  between  those 
cases  and  the  present  ?  Besides,  how  was 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  to  be  instituted? 
It  could  only  be  done  by  suspending  the 
functions  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  by 
silencing  all  subordinate  tribunals.  But, 
how  can  proceedings  there  be  stopped? 
They  are  begun,  and  already  far  advanced. 
The  noble  viscount  had  been  spoken  of  as 
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bang  tht  only  party  to  the  letter  of 
thanks  to  the  magistrates ;  but  he  must 
say,  that  whatever  blame  attached  to  it, 
belonged  to  him  (lord  Liverpool)  and  to 
other  of  his  majesty's  ministers  who  had 
sanctioned  it*  He  would  undertake  most 
explicitly  to  say,  that  the  Manchester  ma- 
gistrates would  not  have  received  the 
thanks  of  the  government,  unless  they  had 
done  their  duty.  And  on  all  occasions 
where  it  had  been  considered  to  have 
been  so  performed,  it  had  been  the  cus- 
tom to  give  them  thanks*  How  difficult 
and  painful  a  situation  would  they  stand 
in,  if  they  were  at  a  loss  to  know  whether 
they  had  the  approbation  of  his  majesty's 
government  or  not  ?  But,  supposing  go- 
vernment had  decided  in  a  different  way, 
did  their  lordships  consider  what  would 
have  been  the  course  in  that  event  t*  He 
would  pledge  his  word,  however,  that 
there  never  was  a  case  of  assault  more 
fully  and  irrefragably  proved  than  that 
which,  in  its  consequences,  had  so  re- 
cently called  down  all  the  obloquy  of  the 
noble  lord.  It  had  been,  said  that  many 
of  the  circumstances  which  were  alluded 
to  in  the  answer  of  his  royal  highness  the 
Prince  Regent,  to  the  address  of  the  city 
of  London,  were  either  circumstances  not 
generally  known,  or  of  previous  occur- 
rence* True;  but  let  the  fact  of  this 
meeting  be  stated  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  made  known  to  all  the  world* 
He  was  content  to  take  it  thus  — that 
bands  amounting;  to  at  least  20,000  men, 
disposed  in  military  array,  inarching  in 
military  order,  and  commanded  by  mili- 
tary leaders,  came  to  one  spot  with  ban- 
ners and  streamers,  upon  which  might  be 
read  the  motto  of M  Equal  Representation 
or  Death,"  and  he  would  venture  to  de- 
clare, that  this  was  not  only  an  illegal, 
but  under  all  the  circumstances,  a  trea- 
sonable meeting*  Their  intention  was,  to 
carry  into  execution  their  avowed  object 
by  violent  and  illegal  means*  It  was  so 
considered  by  the  magistrates  of  Man- 
chester, who  had  made  affidavits,  declaring 
that  such  was  the  belief  of  themselves. 
Good  God !  how  was  the  government  to 
be  carried  on— how  was  the  country 
itself  to  exist — if  these  things  were  to  be 
permitted?  Had  their  lordships  ever 
heard  of  such  meetings  before  ?  Did  they 
ever  hear  of  peaceable  or  legal  meetings, 
armed  and  carrying  banners  and  emblems 
totally  destructive  of  good  order  and  of 
loyalty.  If  there  were  certain  circum- 
stances  connected    with   that   meeting 


which  must,  and  actually  did  Inspire 
terror  and  alarm,  what  was  it  but  an 
illegal  one;  and,  minutely,  considered, 
what  but  a  treasonable  assembly  ?  Under 
these  circumstances  he  must  contend  that 
the  magistrates  were  justified  in  their 
proceedings :  and  if  the  question  were  put 
more  strictly— if  it  were  considered  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  highest  legal  autho- 
rities, it  was  their  duty  to  disperse  the 
people,— it  became  a  second  question 
now  far  the  magistrates  themselves  would 
have  neglected  their  duty  by  failing 
so  to  disperse  them  i  What  his  noble 
friend  has  stated  to  their  lordships  was 
this— that  the  magistrates  had  no  inten- 
tion of  dispersing  the  meeting  before 
they  were  actually  assembled  on  the  16th 
of  August.  They  decided  upon  that 
step,  when  they  saw  what  was  the  cha- 
racter of  it*  They  did  not  decide  it  to 
be  illegal  till  they  saw  separate  parties 
of  2,000,  5,000,  and  7,000  men,  each 
marching  in  columns,  and  in  military 
array*  It  was  then  that  they  did  de- 
cide it  to  be  illegal,  whatever  appear- 
ance it  might  have  assumed  before*  They 
had  sometimes  heard  the  noble  lord 
strenuously  maintaining  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury;  but  here  it  appeared  to  be 
looked  on  with  perfect  contempt:  he 
chose  now  to  uphold  a  very  different 
course  of  proceeding.  Any  of  the  par- 
ties aggrieved  by  the  events  of  the  16th 
of  August  might  have  sought  for  re- 
dress either  by  a  civil  or  a  criminal  suit. 
That  they  might  have  done  this  all  who 
heard  him  were  well  aware.  And  why 
had  they  not?  The  parties  acted  on 
their  own  responsibility*  Now,  their 
lordships  might  ask,  what  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  Manchester  magistrates? 
Having  arrested  the  individuals,  they 
presented  three  weeks  afterwards,  to  the 
grand  jury,  bills  for  a  conspiracy  against 
such  persons  for  what  took  place  on  that 
day.  The  grand  jury  found  these  bills; 
and,  therefore,  he  cud  not  feel  it  ne- 
cessary to  say  one  word  more  upon  that 
subject;  it  would  be,  he  thought,  im- 
proper that  he  should.  Well,  the  grand 
jury  having  found  them,  what  happened  ? 
An  individual,  the  agent  for  some  oF 
those  who  had  suffered  upon  that  day, 
presented  no  less  than  five  bills  against 
so  many  of  the  yeomanry.  Was  not  this, 
he  would  ask  their  lordships,  putting  the 
question'(under  j  udicial  investigation  ?  The 
grand  jury  ignored  these  bills;  yet,  that 
did  not  satisfy  the  noble  lord*    [Here 
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earl   Grey  and   other  noble  lords  said, 
"  No,    no."]    Now,  it  should  .be  re- 
membered,   that   the   depositions   upon 
which  the  grand  jury  had  decided  were 
upon  oath.    It  appeared,   however,  that 
the  grand  jury— a  body  of  men  as  re- 
spectable for   talent,  for  character,  and 
for  property,  as  any  that  he  knew  of— 
acting  upon   the  evidence,   and  acting 
also  upon  their  own  responsibility,  had 
Ignored  all  the  bills  against  the  yeomen. 
Did   he   (lord  Liverpool)  say  that  this 
fact  decided  the  question  before  them? 
No:  but  he   did  say,  that  while  grand 
juries  were  to  be  upheld,  their  decisions 
were  not  lightly  to  be  called  in  question, 
nor  was  the  evidence  upon  which   they 
had  already  decided,  to  be  re-examined 
in  another  place,  except  upon  the  show- 
ing of  a  strong  case.    If  other  judicial 
evidence  was  yet  to  be  brought  forward, 
let  it  come  in  a  proper  and  legal  shape. 
But  no:    an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
put  down  the  magistracy  altogether;   it 
had  been  hazarded  for   the  purpose  of 
trying  what   could   be  done  with  juries 
and  coroners  and  magistrates,  till  it  could 
be   ascertained  how  far  the  constitution 
itself  might  be   set  aside. — There    was 
one  other  circumstance  which  he  felt  him- 
self obliged  to  allude  to,  and,  he  assured 
their  lordships,  not  without  considerable 
apprehension.    He  trusted  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  disaffected,  as  compared  with 
the  great  aggregate  of  the  people  was  not 
very  great.    He  knew  that  tne  activity 
of  the  former  was  very  great;    and  he 
was  aware  of  the  speed  with  which  they 
diffused  the  poison  of  sedition  from  one 
district  to  another.    But  he  knew   also 
that  revolutions  in  all  countries  had  been 
brought  about,*  not  by  the  number  of  the 
disaffected,  not  by  the  sedition  which  they 
excited,  not  by  the  falsehoods  which  they 
insinuated,  but  by  the  terror  of  the  whole 
community.    Terror  had  been  the   un- 
failing engine  with  which  they  had  effect- 
ed their  mighty  mischiefs;  and  in  all  those 
cases  which  had  ever  come  under  his  ob- 
servation, he  had  condemned  the  course 
of  proceeding  which  he  condemned  in  this 
case,  where  one  county  sat  in  judgment 
upon  another :  the  effect  was,  to  excite  a 
feeling  of  terror  in  the  country.    He  so 
condemned  it,  because  he  felt  that,  in  the 
present    crisis,    whatever   might  be  the 
amount  of  distress  in  the  kingdom,  the 
great  object   of  calling    their   lordships 
there,  and  the  only  good  they  could  do 
there,  was  to  give  their  confidence  to  all  1 


the  loyal  part  of  the  community;  to  make 
the  magistrates  feel  that  they  were  pro- 
tected; to  make  property  feel  that  it  was 
protected.  In  a  few  days,  from  informa- 
tion to  be  laid  before  them,  their  lord- 
ships would  see  with  pain,  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  it  had  been  found 
impossible  to  put  the  laws  in  force  by 
reason  of  the  resistance  manifested  towards 
the  magistrates.  If  the  magistracy — he 
would  not  indeed  say  the  magistracy — but 
the  magistrates  of  Lancashire,  were  to  be 
treated  as  the  noble  lord  wished  them  to 
be,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  de- 
termination ?  In  conclusion,  from  infor- 
mation which  he  might  hereafter  allude 
to,  while  facts  were  unanswered,  which  in* 
deed  admitted  of  no  denial,  he  felt  confi- 
dent that  the  Manchester  magistrates  had 
only  performed  their  duty ;  and  that  go- 
vernment would-  basely  abandon  its  own 
duty  if  it  did  not  now  protect  them. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdome,  in  expla- 
nation, said,  he  considered  that  the  call- 
ing the  magistrates  before  parliament 
could  not  be  more  improper  than  the 
measure  of  calling  other  magistrates,  at 
least  equal  to  themselves  in  rank  and 
consequence,  before  the  same  tribunal  on 
a  former  occasion.  He  did  not  know  that 
the  summoning  of  the  Scotch  magistrates 
on  a  question  involving  their  conduct, 
before  that  House,  had  reflected  any 
disgrace  or  dishonour  upon  them. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  animadverted 
upon  the  declaration  of  the  noble  earl, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  parliament  to 
go  into  any  inquiry  upon  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. Notwithstanding  all  that  had 
been  said  and  published  on  the  subject, 
he  could  not  believe  that  there  was  a  man 
in  the  country  who  did  not  think  the  in- 
terference of  the  military  on  the  occasion 
alluded  to  unnecessary.  It  was  stated, 
that  though  they  brought  their  wives  and 
children  to  the  spot,  yet,  that  this  circum- 
stance offered  no  proof  that  it  was  not 
meant  and  known  to  be  an  illegal  meet- 
ing ;  and  that  when  women  came  into  the 
midst  of  such  scenes,  they  lost  the  soft- 
ness and  tenderness  'natural  to  them. 
With  all  deference  to  the  noble  duke, 
from  whom  this  ingenious  argument  had 
proceeded,  he  must  acknowledge  that  it 
did  not  appear  to  him  very  natural  that 
they  would  bring  their  wives  or  children 
for  the  purpose  of  being  mangled  or  slain. 
He  offered  no  opinion  of  his  own  as  to 
the  legality  of  this  meeting ;  but  he  was 
far  from  being  satisfied,  that  the  only  le- 
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gitimate  means  of  its  dispersion  had  been 
adopted.  But  it  had  been  designated  a 
treasonable  meeting:  why,  then,  was  it 
permitted  to  take  place?  Those  noble 
fords  who  did  not  wish  to  prejudge  the 
question,  forsooth,  had  declared  the  fact 
of  the  meeting  to  be  neither  more  nor  less 
than  an  overt  act  of  treason,  before  their 
own  tribunals  had  decided  it.  The  noble 
lord  then  observed  upon  the  publications 
daily  put  forth,  not  more  remarkable  for 
blasphemy  than  for  sedition ;  in  which  the 
people  were  called  on  to  arm,  and  a 
threat  of  the  scaffold  was  held  out  against 
ministers  and  other  illustrious  persons. 
He  meant  the  "  Medusa",  the  "  Cap  of 
Liberty,'9  and  others.  Why  were  govern- 
ment so  backward  in  prosecuting  those 
disgraceful  productions,  while  they  dis- 
covered so  much  promptitude  in  pursuing 
those  whose  conduct  in  the  business  of 
Manchester  had  been  in  any  degree  de- 
serving of  reprobation  ?  The  noble  earl, 
after  passing  an  animated  eulogium  upon 
the  character,  talents,  and  conciliating 
conduct  of  earl  Fitzwilliam,  declared 
that  he  thought  the  disapprobation  of  .his 
conduct,  expressed  by  his  majesty's  mi* 
nisters,  did  him  the  greatest  honour;  and 
concluded  by  deprecating  every  harsh  and 
coercive  measure,  arising  out  of  the  pre- 
sent question,  towards  the  British  public, 
whom  justice,  kiudness,  and  forbearance, 
never  failed  to  bring  back  to  their  duty. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  said,  he 
would  not  now  enter  into  the  question 
whether  the  Manchester  meeting  was 
legal  or  not,  nor  into  the  conduct  of  the 
magistrates  or  yeomanry.  Their  conduct, 
upon  the  occasion  alluded  to,  if  improper, 
was  open  to  investigation,  before  the 
proper  tribunals.  He  had  heard  as  yet 
no  argument  sufficient  to  persuade  him 
that  they  should,  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion, deprive  them  of  the  advantages  of 
the  trial  by  jury.  The  point  at  issue  now 
was  between  the  address  and  the  amend- 
ment, between  ministers  and  those  who 
opposed  them.  The  case  was  one  of  no 
difficulty.  It  presented  itself  without  the 
labour  of  much  investigation  to  the  mind 
of  every  person.  There  was  not  one  man 
in  that  House  or  out  of  it,  who  did  not 
know  that  the  country  was  in  a  state  of 
danger.  They  all  saw  the  same  exertions 
dow  making,  plans  of  the  very  same  kind 
pursued,  as,  at  no  distant  period,  brought 
upon  a  neighbouring  country  revolution, 
anarchy,  and,  at  last,  a  degrading  despo- 
tism.     The  state   in  which  they  were 
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placed  was  this!  the  Christian  religion 
was  that  of  the  country,  recognised  by 
law,  and  professed  by  the  wisest  and  best 
of  men ;  the  bond  of  society,  and  the 
best  source  of  comfort  in  this  life  and  of 
hope  in  the  life  to  come.  They  had 
lived  to  see  the  time  when  the  country 
was  told,  not  in  a  whisper,  not  in  a  con- 
cealed or  smothered  manner,  but  in  broad 
day,  that  the  sacred  truths  of  the  Chris- 
tian  religion  were  gross  impositions  and 
polluted  falsehoods.  Now,  were  open 
Attacks  upon  religion,  upon  the  laws  of 
the  country  upon  the  life  of  officers 
who  attempted  to  enforce  those  laws 
— were  these  things  to  be  disregarded? 
Had  they  not  seen  a  committee  appointed 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  petitioning 
for  a  reform  in  parliament,  direct  their 
measures  in  a  way  evidently  calculated 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution. 
Public  right  might  be  used  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  become  a  public  wrong ; 
and  if  the  right  of  petition  was  made  a 
cloak  for  mischievous  purposes,  it  was 
high  time  that  some  remedy  should  be 
applied  to  the  evil.  The  country  was  in 
imminent  danger.  This  was  not  a  time 
for  inquiring  into  the  causes.  The 
danger  must  be  provided  against  without 
delay,  or  ruin  would  be  the  consequence. 
fWhen  a  house  was  on  fire,  what  was  the 
fittest  thing  to  be  done— to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  the  conflagration,  or  to  take 
means  of  putting  it  out  7 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  amend- 
ment: Contents,  31;  Proxies,  3 — 34% 
Not-Contents,  120;  Proxies,  39—159. 
Majority  against  the  amendment 

List  of  the  blinority. 


Dukes  of  Kent 
Sussex 
Somerset 
Grafton 
Devonshire 
Hamilton 
Argyll 
Marq.  of  Lansdowne 
Earls  of  Thanct 
Essex 
Albemarle 
Jersey 
Lauderdale 
Cowper 
Waldegrave 
FitzwiUiam 
Grosvenor 
Carnarvon 


Earls  Darnley 

Bcssborough 

Donoughmore 

Rosslyn 

Grey 

Minto 
Lords  Save  and  Scle 

King 

Hawke 

Holland 

Erskine 

Crewe 

Auckland 

PROXIES. 

Earl  Spencer 
Vise.  Bolingbroke 
Lord  Hutchinson 


The  Address  was  then  agreed  to. 
(E) 


.   Address  on  the  Prince  Regent's 
Speech  at  the  Opening  of  the  Ses- 
sion.]     The    Speech    of    the    Prince 
Regent  having  been  read  by  the  Speaker, 
Mr.  Somers  Cocks  rose  to  move  an  Ad- 
dress of  Thanks.    He  said,  that,  approv- 
ing as  he  did  of  the  measures  pursued  by 
his  majesty's  government,  ana  feeling  it 
his  duty,    under  existing  circumstances, 
to  avow  his  sentiments,  he  rose  with  much 
pleasure  upon  the  present  occasion   to 
move  an  address,  in  answer  to  the  speech 
from  the  throne.   In  doing  this  he  trusted 
the  House  would  extend  to  him  that  in- 
dulgence which  they  usually  showed  to  a 
person,    like   himself,    inexperienced    in 
public  speaking,  and  every  way  inadequate 
to  the  important  task  he  had  taken  upon 
himself  to  discharge.    He  should  feel  it 
necessary,  in  the  progress  of  what  he  was 
about  to  say,  to  offer  a  few  observations 
upon  the  variety  of  topics  which  formed  the 
subject  of  the  speech  from  the  throne. 
Unaccustomed  to  public  debate,  and  of 
course  to  that  accuracy  of  language  ac- 
quired by  habit  and  experience,  he  felt 
apprehensive  he  should  not  be  able  to  ex- 
press himself  with  all  the  clearness  he 
desired.    The  first  subject  alluded  to  in 
the  speech  from  the  throne  was  one  upon 
which  no  difference  of  opinion  could  arise, 
he  meant  the  lamented1  continuation  of 
his   majesty's   illness.     Upon  this  there 
could  be  only  one  feeling,  that  of  pro- 
found regret.     The  House,  he  was  as- 
sured, would  be  unanimous  in  their  ac- 
cordance with  this  part  of  the  speech.    In 
calling  upon  them  to  express  such  a  sen- 
timent, it  was  impossible  at  the  same  time 
not  to  make  some  allusion  to  the  moral 
and  religious  character  for  which  their  re- 
vered sovereign  was,  at  every  period  of 
his  life,  distinguished.     Though  afflicted, 
and  labouring  under  so  awful  a  visitation, 
he  still  hoped  he  would  long  remain ;  and 
that  the  examples  of  domestic  and  public 
virtues  which  he   had  at  all  times  set, 
would  impress  the  minds  of  those  who 
revered  him,  with  a  desire  to  follow  in  the 
same  course.      In  thus  adverting  to  his 
majesty's  virtues,  above  all  to  his  habitual 
and  exemplary  attention   to  the  sacred 
duties   of  religion,  every  one,  who  paid 
any  attention  to  late  events,  must  reflect 
with  sorrow  and  apprehension,  that  feel- 
ings of  the  most  opposite  nature  were 
now  attempted  to  be  impressed  on  the 
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zeal  as  if  they  were  the  harbingers  of 
substantial  and  real  good.      Was  it  not 
horrid,  that  they  who  cried  loudly  against 
abuses,  who  pretended  to  be  the  friends 
of  the  people,  should  thus  attempt  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  best  sources  of  conso- 
lation here,  and  of  hope  hereafter  ?— The 
second  subject  nlludea  to  in  the  speech 
was  one  of  the  highest  importance.     The 
House  was  called  together  at  this  unusual 
season  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed 
and  alarming  state  m  which  some  districts* 
of  the  country  were  placed.      He  need 
not  remind  them  of  the  general  and  eager 
anxiety  with  which  the  present  meeting 
of  parliament  was  viewed  by  all  classes.' 
Never  perhaps  was  there  a  period  when 
the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  more  atten- 
tively fixed  on  them ;  when  public  curio- 
sity was  more  anxiously  turned  on  their 
proceedings.      When    late    events   were 
taken  into  consideration,  the  insidious  and 
persevering  attempts  made  to  undermine 
the  foundations  of  the  constitution,  to 
make  religion  a  subject  of  mockery,  and 
thereby  to  enervate  the  influence  of  the 
laws ;  when  persons  were  heard  proclaim- 
ing  doctrines  of  the  most  dangerous  na- 
ture, and  inculcating  them  on  assembled 
multitudes  with  all  their  force  and  zeal, 
doctrines  utterly  destructive  of  religion, 
of  law,  of  happiness ;   when  all  this  was 
considered,  they  must  feel  confident  that 
an  occasion  more  important  than  the  pre- 
sent could  not  possibly  arise.     He  trusted 
he  should  be  borne  out  in  his  appeal  to 
the  House,  whether  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  in  such  times,  the  difficulties 
were  not  such  as  ought  to  form  a  point  of 
union  for  both  sides  of  the  House— whe- 
ther they  were  not  such  as  should  unite 
the  suffrages  of  all,  in  some  strong,  though 
temporary  measures  equally  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  all.    The  constitution  was  now 
threatened ;    that  constitution,  which  in 
his  soul  he  believed  to  be,  above  all  other 
human  institutions,  the  best  calculated  to 
secure  and  preserve  the  happiness  of  a 
nation.     To  it  they  were  indebted  for  all 
that  was  most  valuable  in  life.     It  was  the 
system  best  adapted  to  the  preservation 
of  their  rights :  the  system  which  afforded 
the  greatest  protection  against  the  en- 
croachments of  oppressive  power,   from 
whatever  quarter   its  attacks  might  be 
directed.      He   should    not  attempt   to 
dwell  upon  this  subject.    He  felt  himself 
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inadequate  to  describe  in  fit  terms  the 
blessings  they  enjoyed  from  that  consti- 
tution, bo  long  the  boast  of  all  who  lived 
under  it,  and  the  admiration  pf  the  wisest 
and  best  of  men.    The  most  able  eulogist, 
the  most  eloquent  man  that  ever  opened 
his  lips  within  the  walls  of  that  House, 
could  not  touch  upon  such  a  subject  with- 
out feeling  his  inability  to  do  it  justice. 
To  support  this   constitution  was  their 
first  and  most  important  duty.    If  it  was 
allowed  on  all  hands  that  attempts  were 
making  to  overthrow  it,  that  designs  for 
that  purpose  had  been  long  in  active  pro- 
gress, and  so  far  from  ceasing  were  gain- 
ing strength ;  if  the  proofs  of  this  were  so 
manifest  as  to  require  no  confirmation,  it 
was  their  first  duty  to  stand  forward  for 
its  preservation,  to  cling  with  one  accord 
to  that  bulwark  of  their  rights,  to  pro- 
tect, preserve,  and  hand  down  to  poste- 
rity the  blessings  it  afforded.    If  danger 
did  in  reality  exist,  the  question  now  was, 
from  what  quarter  did  it  come ;   and  if 
once  ascertained,  it  was  natural  and  con- 
stitutional to  ask  the  House,   whether 
they  should  suffer  the  cause  any  longer  to 
exist  ?    If  he  thought  it  proceeded  from 
•the  Crown,  he  should  in  that  event  be  as 
willing  to  come  forward  in  the  performance 
of  a  public  duty  as  he  was  at  present. 
It  could  not,  however,  be  traced  to  such 
a  source.    Ministers  acted  in  the  usual 
way,  upon  those  recognised  constitutional 
principles  from  which  no  danger  could 
be    apprehended.      Feeling    convinced, 
therefore,  that  the  cause  of  apprehension 
could  not  be  traced  to  the  Crown,  they 
must  look  for  the  source  of  it  elsewhere. 
When  they  considered  what  had  been 
lately  done  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  meetings  that  had  taken  place, 
the  manner  in  which  those  meetings  were 
-held,  the  sentiments  expressed   by  the 
leading  speakers,  their  nags,   and  their 
whole  system  of  proceeding,  was  it  not 
•clear  that  dangerous  attempts  were  in 
preparation,  and  was  it  not  equally  clear 
from  whence  those  attempts  were  to  be 
apprehended  ?   The  danger  could  not  be 
referred    to  the   conduct    of  ministers. 
They  adhered  to  established  customs,  and 
adhered  to    them  perhaps  too  strictly, 
under  existing  circumstances,  under  the 
systematic  endeavours   now   making   to 
overturn  all  law  and  social  order,  every 
blessing,  civil  as  well  as  religious.    Every 
man  who  considered  events  with  attention, 
must  feel  that  the  danger  did  not  proceed 
fiom  the  Crown,  and  if  it  did  exist  be 


would  again  appeal  to  the  House,  whether 
it  was  not  fit  it  should  be  repressed— whe- 
ther all  should  not  unite  their  endeavours 
to  put  it  down  ?   It  would  be  lamentable 
indeed,  if,  upon  the  present  occasion,  any 
party  feelings  existing  in  the  House  could 
be  made  instrumental  towards  their  pur- 
pose by  those  whose  object  was  to  over- 
turn the  constitution.     He  trusted,  that 
upon  the  present  occasion  no  consideration 
of  that  kind  would  be  allowed  to  operate* 
and  that  they  would  all  concur  towards 
the  removal  of  a  danger  that  threatened 
the  happiness,  the  life,  and  the  property  of 
all.    In  quiet  times  he  approved  of  a  re- 
gular   opposition;    but  when  imminent 
peril  threatened  the  country,  it  was  not 
a  fit  occasion  for  that  sort  of  political  hos- 
tility which,  under  other  circumstances, 
had  its  advantages.    If,  then,  the  danger 
existed,  and  could  not  be  traced  to  the 
Crown,    from  whence    did  it  proceed? 
From  whence,  but  from  the  sources  al- 
luded to  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  ? 
From  men  who  strove  to  instil  into  the 
minds  of  the  people  a  tendency  to  sedi- 
tion— from  persons  bankrupt  alike  in  pro- 
perty, in  knowledge,  in  character,  and 
principle,-— from    a  set   of  demagogues 
more  infamous  if  possible,  than  the  de- 
testable  object  to    which  they  aspired. 
Had  they  not  seen  them  use  every  means 
within  their  reach  to  create  sedition  and 
disaffection,   to  undermine  all  principles 
of  loyalty  and  morality,  to  destroy  and 
confound  all  the  common  feelings  of  hu- 
manity ?  It  was  notorious  that  they  en- 
deavoured, and  were  unfortunately  too 
successful,   to  induce  the  poor  to  look 
forward  to  the  possessions  of  the  rich.    It 
was  impossible,  even  upon  a  superficial 
view,  not  to  see  what  tneir  object  was. 
Not  only  had  they  done  all  this— they 
even  strove  to  aggravate  the  distress,  that 
they  might  thereby  increase  the  troubles 
of  the  country.     It  was  notorious,  that 
during  the  late  harvest  the  surplus  popu- 
lation of  the  manufacturing  districts  did 
not  proceed  as  usual  from  one  county  to 
another  in  which  there  was  a  demand,  for 
labour.      They  remained  at  home,  and 
thereby  increased  the  distress.    This  was 
to  be  attributed  to  no  other  cause,  but 
the  meeting*,  the  speeches,  and  the  pub- 
lications of  which  they  had  lately  heard 
so  much.    The  leaders  at  those  meetings, 
and    the    persons    who  composed  them 
talked  of  reform  ;  but  what  did  the  word 
reform  mean  with  them  ?  Was  it  employed 
in  the  usual  sense  of  a  calm,  temperate, 
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sense  applied  to  it  in  other  times  and  by 
other  men  ?  No  such  thing.  With  them 
reform  meant,  if  it  meant  any  thing,  such 
an  alteration  as  it  would  be  impossible  to 
adopt  without  ruin  to  the  constitution. 
As  they  used  it,  it  did  not  apply  to  any 
mode  of  reform  ever  before  suggested. 
It  took  in  universal  suffrage  and  vote  by 
ballot.  It  was  in  fact  a  cant  term,  and 
meant  nothing  less  than  Revolution.  All 
these  alarming  proceedings,  however,  it 
was  said,  arose  only  from  the  natural 
workings  of  a  free  constitution,  and  that 
no  real  danger  existed.  He  wished  it 
might  be  the  case;  but  when  he  considered 
the   information    received    from  various 

Earts  of  the  country,  the  efforts  made  to 
ring  large  bodies  of  men  together  from 
distant  parts,  the  doctrines  preached  up 
to  them,  their  military  organisation,  their 
flags  and  all  the  other  attendant  circum- 
stances, he  could  not  consider  their  plans 
innocent.  It  should  be  recollected  that 
1n  1816,  those  who  were  anxious  to  pro- 
duce revolution  expressed  their  determi- 
nation to  carry  on  the  system  by  occa- 
sional meetings  for  the  purpose,  as  they 
stated,  of  giving  confidence  to  their  ad- 


to  adhere  strictly  to  law  in  the  manner  of 
calling  and  holding  their  meetings ;  but 
who  was  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  this 
was  mere  pretence,  that  they  acted  in 
this  manner  for  no  other  purpose  than  the 
better  to  accomplish  their  nefarious  views? 
— There  was  one  subject  much  talked  of, 
upon  which  he  should  decline  giving  any 
opinion  at  present.    It  was  natural,  how- 
ever, to  expect,  that  upon   an  occasion 
like  the  present,  he  should  allude  to  it. 
He  had  not  sufficient  information  to  give 
a  decided  opinion ;  but  he  wished  it  to  be 
understood,  that,  judging  from  the  in* 
telligence  he  had  hitherto  any  opportu- 
nity of  receiving,    he   saw    no    reason 
why  the  examination  of  the  matter  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  usual  course.    He 
was  not  disposed  to  enter  into  discussions 
on  subjects  of  law,  nor  was  he  acquainted 
with  them ;  but  there  was  one  principle 
which  he  thought  a  most  just  and  proper 
one,    namely,     that    every    Englishman 
should  be  presumed  innocent  until  he 
had  been  declared  guilty  by  a  jury  of  his 
countrymen.    If  this  principle  was  in  any 
one  instance  carried  further  than  in  ano- 
ther, it  was  with  respect  to  the  persons 


herents  by  a  display  of  their  strength,    who  composed  the  Manchester  meeting. 
This  was  the  plan  proposed  for  effecting    Their  innocence  was  the  theme  of  much 


their  object.    Had  they  not,  accordingly, 
from  that  period  forward  witnessed  their 
meetings,  from  time  to  time,  at  various 
places,  and  that  they  became  more  nu- 
merous every  day  ?   It  was  notorious  that 
they  pursued  a  plan  of  military  organisa- 
tion.   To  what  else  could  be  attributed 
their  regularly  marching  from  place  to 
place,    with  banners  and  flags  inscribed 
with  mottos  of  a  most  treasonable  na- 
ture ?  With  respect  to  these  and  various 
other  points,  he  did  not  pretend  to  have 
his  information  from  more  than  the  com- 
mon sources  of  intelligence,   but  it  was 
evident  that  such  proceedings  could  arise 
from    nothing    less    than    designs  of  a 
dangerous  tendency.    What  must  b<*  the 
feelings  of  peaceable  inhabitants  under 
such  circumstances  ?   In  the  towns  where 
they  took  place  it  was  impossible  that  the 
people  could  feel  their  houses,  their  lives, 
or  their  property  secure.    He  would  put 
it  to  the  House,  whether,  if  such  things 
were  to  be  continued,  the  law,  as  it  stood, 
could  be  sufficient  for  protection  ?    How 
could  it  be  sufficient,  when  an  attempt  to 
comply  with  the  letter  of  the  law,  as  it 
stood,  had  a  directly  contrary  effect?  As 
to  the  principal  actors  in  those  troubles, 


declamation,  and  of  many  publications. 
They  had  the  full  benefit  of  the  principle. 
There  was,  however,  another  maxim  not 
less  just,  namely,  that  no  man  should  be 
put  upon  his  trial  until  he  was  before  a 
jury.   With  respect  to  the  magistrates  and 
yeomanry  in  the  affair  alluded  to,  he  must 
say  that  this  maxim  was  not  very  anxiously 
observed.    They  were,  on  the  contrary, 
before  their  case  came  to  be  heard  by 
any    jury,     unhesitatingly    pronounced 
guilty.    They  were  treated  in  a  manner 
which  to  him  appeared  roost  unfair.  When 
it  appeared  that  a  grand  jury,  upon  their 
oath,  and  upon  evidence  received  upon 
oath,   did  not  find  bills  of  indictment 
against  them,  this  might  not  be  thought 
sufficient,  but  when  he  reflected  on  all 
the  circumstances,  he  must  say,  that  there 
did  not  seem  to  him  sufficient  ground  for 
taking  this  matter  out  of  the  usual  course* 
It  would  not  be  fair  and  just,  while  a  sub- 
ject was  before  a  court  of  law,  to-  bring 
it  before  another  tribunal.    He  was  aware 
of  the  delicacy  of  this  craestton,  but  still 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  some  allusion 
to  it.    He  did  not  mean  to  imply  blame, 
but  he  lamented  the  attempts  made  in 
certain  quarters  to  inflame  the  passions 
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of  the  people  with  respect  to  this  unfor- 
tunate transaction.    These  attempts  were 
repeated  by   those  who  had  the  means 
within   reach,  by  publication,  of  giving 
them  additional  force.    He  was  desirous 
that  the  distinction  between  those  who 
opposed  the  government,  and  those  who 
opposed  the  existing   order   of  things, 
might  be  strictly  defined  and  made  known. 
He  knew  the  distinction  was  as  broad  as 
possible ;  but  still  it  was  important  that  it 
should  be  broadly  expressed ;  nor  should 
it  be   omitted,   under  existing  circum- 
stances,  from    a   wish  which   naturally 
enough  might  prevail  of  leaning  to  one 
side  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  strength 
to  a  party.— There  was  another  part  of 
the  speech  which  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
touch  upon ;  the  increase  of  the  military 
force  of  the  country.    Now  that  they 
were  at  peace  with  foreign  powers,  and 
that  there  was  every  prospect  of  better 
times,  it  was  greatly  to  be  lamented  that 
a  necessity  should  have  arisen  for  making 
any  addition  to  the  army,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  peaceable  and  well-dis- 
posed.   If,  however, .  they  required  such 
protection,  it  was  the  duty  of  government 
to  afford  it.    What  would  be  their  feel- 
ings, if  family,  life,  property,  and  all  they 
held  dear,  were  to  be  left  in  times  of  dan- 
ger without  necessary  protection  ?  Strong 
measures,  at  least  for  a  short  time,  were 
now  perhaps  as  necessary  as  at  any  former 
period;  all  should  unite  to  preserve  the 
existing  order  of  things.    This  determi- 
nation once  made  manifest,  and  these 
measures  once  adopted,  would  show  the 
country  that  they  were  determined  not 
to  allow  the  mischievous  plans  now  con- 
templated to  proceed  any  further.    If  the 
exertions  of  toe  country  were  thus  once 
roused,  it  would  soon  put  an  end  to  the 
views  of  the  men  who  sought  the  over- 
throw of  the  constitution.    He  hoped  the 
sentiments  and  information  conveyed  in 
the  speech  from  the  throne  would  have 
their  effect,  and  that  every  thins  would 
be  done  to  check  the  diabolical  system 
now    in    progress.     Having  said    thus 
much,  he  should  not  trouble  the  House 
further,  but  should  conclude  by  moving, 
"  That  an  humble  Address  be  present- 
ed to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, to  return  the  thanks  of  this  House 
to  his  Royal  Highness  for  his-  most  gra- 
cious speech  from  the  throne: 

49  To  express  to  his  Royal  Highness 
the  great  concern  with  which  we  receive 
the  intimation  of  the  continuance  of  his 
majesty's  lamented  indisposition . 


"  To  assure  his  Royal  Highness  that  we 
learn  with  the  deepest  regret  that  the 
seditious  practices  so  long  prevalent  in 
some  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
the  country  have  been  continued  with  in- 
creased activity  since  we  were  last  assem- 
bled in  parliament ;  that  they  have  led  to 
proceedings  incompatible  with  the  peace- 
ful habits  of  the  industrious  classes  of  the 
community  :  and  that  a  spirit  is  now  fully 
manifested  utterly  hostile  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  kingdom,  and  aiming  not  only 
at  the  change  of  those  political  institu- 
tions which  have  hitherto  constituted  the 
pride  and  security  of  this  country,  but  at 
the  subversion  of  the  rights  of  property, 
and  of  all  order  in  society : 

"  To  return  our  thanks  to  his  Royal 
Highness  for  his  gracious  intention  to  lay 
before  parliament  the  necessary  informa- 
tion on  this  subject;  and  to  assure  his 
Royal  Highness,  that  we  shall  not- fail  to 
applv  our  immediate  and  most  anxious  at- 
tention to  the  consideration  of  such  mea- 
sures as  maybe  found  requisite  for  the 
counteraction  and  suppression  of  a  system 
which,  if  not  effectually  checked,  must 
bring  confusion  and  ruin  on  the  nation ; 

"To  thank  his  Royal  Highness  for 
having  directed  the  estimates  for  the  en- 
suing year  to  be  laid  before  us : 

"  To  assure  his  Royal  Highness  that 
while  we  regret  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  bis  majesty's  loyal  subjects  by 
any  addition  to  our  military  force,  we  shall 
be  happy  to  find  that  the  arrangements 
for  this  purpose  have  been  made  in  the 
manner  likely  to  be  least  burthensome  to 
the  country: 

"  To  express  our  satisfaction  at  being 
informed,  that  though  the  revenue  has 
undergone  some  fluctuations,  it  appears  to 
be  again  in  a  course  of  progressive  im- 
provement : 

11  That  we  deeply  lament  with  his  Royal 
Highness  the  distress  experienced  by  many 
of  our  fellow  subjects  in  consequence  of 
the  depression  which  still  continues  to 
exist  in  some  branches  of  our  manufac- 
tures, and  earnestly  join  in  the  hope  ex- 
pressed by  his  Royal  Highness  that  it  may 
be  found  to  arise  from  causes  of  a  tempo- 
rary nature : 

"  That  we  hear  with  much  satisfaction 
the  friendly  disposition  of  foreign  powers 
towards  this  country,  and  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge his  Royal  Highness's  anxious 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  season  of 
peace  to   secure  and  advance  our  in- 
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ternal  prosperity*  fully  sensible  however 
chat  the  successful  prosecution  of  this 
important  object  mutt  essentially  depend 
on  the  preservation  of  domestic  tran- 
quillity : 

"  To  assure  his  Royal  Highness  that 
be  may  rely  with  the  most  perfect  confi- 
dence on  the  loyalty  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people;  but  that  we  are  at  the  same 
time  fully  convinced,  that  it  will  require 
our  utmost  vigilance  and  exertion,  col- 
lectively and  individually,  to  check  the 
dissemination  of  the  doctrines  of  treason 
end  impiety,  and  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  all  classes  of  his' majesty's  sub- 
jects, that  it  ,is  from  I  the  cultivation 
of  the  principles  of  religion,  and  from. a 
just  subordination  to  lawful  authority, 
that  we  can  alone  expect  the  continua- 
ance  of  that  Divine  favour  and  protection 
which  has  hitherto  been  so  signally  ex- 
perienced by  this  kingdom.9' 

Mr.  Edward  Cust  said:— In  rising,  Sir, 
to  second  the  motion  of  my  hon.  friend,  I 
feel  that  I  have  to  appeal  to  the  more  than 
ordinary  indulgence  of  the  House,  inas- 
much as  I  now,  for  the  very  first  time  in 
my  life  venture  to  address  any  public  as- 
sembly, much  less  one  like  the  present,  in 
which  my  inferiority  is  so  evidently  appa- 
rent; nor,  can  I  hold  out  as  an  excuse 
for  my  presumption  in  presenting  myself 
to  their  notice  any  hopes  of  recompensing 
them  for  their  time  and  their  patieace  by 
force  of  language  or  extent  of  informa- 
tion which  those  of  my  predecessors  on 
this  duty  may  have  afforded,  who  have 
had  leisure  and  opportunity  of  devoting 
their  early  years  to  those  studies  which 
are  more  essentially  useful  to  a  member  of 
parliament ;  mine  has  been  passed  in  a 
profession  which  did  not  afford  me  such 
advantages,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  du- 
ties not  at  all  analogous  to  those  which  I 
have  now  taken  upon  myself  to  perform. 
I  think,  Sir,  there  never  was  a  time  in 
which  it  would  be  more  fortunate  that 
unanimity  in  this  House  should  prevail, 
than  the  present.  The  eyes  of  the  coun- 
try, and  almost  of  the  world,  are  turned 
upon  us  to  learn  our  sentiments  at  this  mo- 
mentous period,  when  a  party,  humble,  it 
is  true,  in  the  origin  and  the  importance 
of  its  votaries,  but  not  at  all  mean,  if  we 
may  judge  of  their  proceedings,  in  the 
abilities  of  their  leaders,  whoever  they 
are,  have,  by  a  series  of  the  almost  un- 
warrantable exertions  of  their  rights, 
created  so  great  a  ferment  in  the  country, 
and  assumed  a  positiooi  so  formidable. 


as  to  impress  upon  the  peaceable  and 
well-disposed  part  of  the  community 
a  well-founded  apprehension  as  to  their 
ulterior  designs.  His  royal  highness  the 
Prince  Regent,  certainly  not  needlessly 
alarmed,  but  with  a  well-founded  confi- 
dence in  the  wisdom  and  the  counsels  of 
his  parliament,  has  called  us  together  at  a 
period  much  earlier  tha»  of  late  years  it 
has  been  customary,  that  he  might  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  extent  of  the  danger, 
and  be  advised  in  the  remedy  for  it.  I  am 
sure  that  the  House  will  fully  participate 
in  what  has  fallen  from  my  hon.  friend,  as 
to  the  beneficial  effects  this  country  has 
derived  from  the  character  and  example 
of  our  excellent  and  venerable  sovereign, 
and  I  am  sure,  there  is  not  an  individual 
in  this  House  or  in  the  country,  who  does 
not  at  the  mere  mention  of  his  beloved  and 
revered  name,  recur  with  pleasure  to  the 
many  virtues  that  adorned  his  character, 
and  to  the  eminent  services  that  he  ren- 
dered to  his  country.  But,  Sir,  whilst  we 
all  deeply  deplore  the  severe  calamity 
which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  visit 
him  with,  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
rejoice  that,  it  is  not  permitted  him  to 
know,  that  his  people,  whom  his  firmness 
and  perseverance  saved  in  the  hour  of  the 
greatest  danger,  when  the  principles 
which  were  then  first  broached  by  the 
French  revolution  were  new,  and  the  per* 
nicious  effects  of  them  unknown,  are,  now 
that  they  are  become  matter  of  history 
and  example,  preparing  to  transfer  to  the 
page  of  our  history  the  follies,  as  well  as 
the  eccentric  crimes  (as  they  have  been 
called)  of  that  great  school  of  iniquity. 
I  thins  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  a 
very  bad  and  dangerous  spirit  exists  in  the 
country — a  spirit  which  takes  delight  in 
browbeating  our  judges  in  their  judgment 
seats,  and  in  abusing  all  indiscriminately 
who  are  placed  high  by  birth  or  situation 
in  the  country.  It  is  no  longer  the  echo 
only  of  that  abuse  which  has  been  so 
lavishly  levelled  against  every  measure  of 
every  minister  of  the  Crown  for  the  last 
century,  and  which  is  likely  soon  to  be- 
come the  only  perquisite  of  office.  It 
now  aspires  to  attack  the  Crown  itself, 
and  all  who  are  placed  in  authority  under 
it.  To  be  a  member  of  the  aristocracy  U 
declared  to  be  a  member  of  corruption,  and 
even  those  of  the  democracy  are  alone  pure 
who  wear  white  hats,  or  have  lungs  strong 
enough  to  address  a  Smithfield  meeting. 
That  reform  is  the  declared  and  only 
alleged  cause  of  the  discontents  that  have, 
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for  die  last  few  vcara,  prevailed  In  this 
kingdom  is,  by  the  discontented    them- 
selves, avowed ;  nor  have  they  hesitated 
to  acknowledge,  that  they  will  obtain  it 
by  physical  force  if  they  cannot  do  so  by 
other  means.   This  is  not  now  the  time  to 
discuss  that  question  ;  but  I  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  remark,  that  innovation,  at 
all  times  hazardous,  is  incontestibly  dan- 
gerous, when  backed  by  threats  and  cla- 
mour.   But  I  trust,  Sir,  we  are  Britons 
still,  and  not  to  be  frightened  by  the  open 
declarations  of  the  former,  nor  to  be  bul- 
lied into  compliance  against  our  judgments 
by  the  unceasing  efforts  of  the  latter.    I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  conceive  that 
reform  is,  in  every  one's  mouth,  the  watch- 
word of  rebellion,  nor  that  we  are  to  con- 
ceive ourselves  upon  the  eve  of  a  revolu- 
tion whenever  that  subject  is  mooted ;  but 
I  must  say,  that  such  wholesale  attempts 
at  improvement  are  more  likely  to   be 
dangerous  than  beneficial ;  and  a  question 
which  is  to  evidently  directed  against  the 
prejudices  which  always  attend  existing 
things,  merits  at  least  more  dispassionate 
inquiry  than  we  seemed  inclined  to  bring 
to  the  question ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  ask, 
what  advantages  have  we  in  prospect  that 
would  at  all  compensate  for  the  risk  we 
run  in  attempting  such  a  change  in  our 
situation  ?  It  is  not  for  me,  Sir,  to  state, 
nor  is  this  the  opportunity  to  discuss  what 
may  be  the  measures  to  be  proposed,  to 
use  the  words  of  his    royal  bighness's 
speech,  "  for  the  counteraction  and  sup- 
pression of  a  system  which,  if  not  effectu- 
ally checked,  must  bring  confusion  and 
ruin  on  the  nation ;"  but  I  would  say  to 
those  who  profess  to  see  in  any  measures, 
a  revolution  at  hand  from  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  Crown,  if,  indeed,  there  are 
men  in  these  days  who  really  believe  this 
(and  I  must  own,  I  can  scarcely  credit  the 
public  prints  when  they  register  it  as  the 
expressed  opinion  of  a  peer  of  the  realm), 
to  them,  if  they  exist  in  the  plural  number, 
I  would  say,  that  assuredly  the  best  plan 
to  prevent  our  liberties  from  being  en- 
croached upon  is,  to  quench   the  spirit 
which  affords  the  excuse  for  it.     It  has 
been  an  opinion  given  in  the  House  by 
an  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite, 
that  the  best  way  to  effect   this,   is  by 
employing  sound  reasoning  and  rational 
argument.     To    him  I  believe,  Sir,  we 
must  leave   this  Herculean  task;   but  I 
think  the  country  has   some   reason   to 
complain,   that,    as  from    the   applause 
which  was  stated  to  have  followed  that 


sentiment,  ft  was  led  to  believe  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  he 
is  in  the  habit  ofacting,  no  attempt  of  this 
sort  has  been  made  by  them,  seeing  that 
they  profess  to  possess  the  confidence  of 
the  people.  Assuredly  if  it  is  practicable 
at  all,  it  can  only  be  employed  by  those 
to  whom  the  people  will  listen.  We 
certainly  cannot  expect  from  them  a 
confession  of  the  sad  state  they  are  fallen 
into  in  this  respect ;  but  perhaps  we  shall 
find  the  best  excuse  for  the  omission,  in 
the  known  fact,  that  the  people  will  not 
listen  to  them,  unless  they  have  a  radi- 
cal reformer  at  their  elbow.  That  mea- 
sures of  some  sort  are  necessary,  will 
not,  I  think,  be  denied ;  but  the  House 
is  not  called  upon  by  my  hon.  friend  to 
pledge  itself  at  to  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  those  measures.  I  should  hope 
thut  the  gentlemen  opposite  will  refrain 
from  disturbing  the  unanimity  which  I 
hope  will  attend  this  night's  debate,  by 
confounding  the  nature  of  those  mea- 
sures with  their  necessity.  The  latter 
may  fairly  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
question  before  the  House,  and  whether 
the  former  be  conviction,  conciliation,  or 
concession,  can  alone  be  fairly  argued 
when  that  matter  is  brought  regularly  be- 
fore the  House.  I  am  aware  that  some 
gentlemen  who  are  come  up  from  parts  of 
the  country  where  the  utmost  tranquillity 
prevails,  believe  the  alarm  that  bas  been 
spread  to  have  been  exaggerated,  because 
tnere  has  been  no  cause  for  it  in  their 
own  immediate  neighbourhood;  but  I 
think,  upon  reflection,  they  will  be  satis- 
fied that  there  must  be  some  other  object 
to  be  attained  than  a  legitimate  redress 
of  grievances,  from  incessant  meetings  of 
multitudes,  simultaneously  assembled  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  not  assemb- 
ling at  their  own  homes  and  habitations, 
but  marching  with  all  the  pride,  pomp, 
and  circumstance  of  war,  from  distant 

Earls  to  their  places  of  rendezvous.  And 
ere  the  House  will  have  the  goodness  to 
remark,  that  those  rendezvous  were  in  the 
heart  of  populous  districts,  not  arrayed  as 
in  prosecution  of  their  ordinary  occupa- 
tion, but  armed  with  weapons  of  defence, 
attended  with  republican  and  revolutionary 
emblems,  and  with  banners  and  music  in 
military  array,  according  to  the  common* 
sense  interpretation  of  the  expression, 
however  lawyers  may  dispute  the  pro- 
priety of  it.  Assuredly  the  well-disposed 
citizens  of  those  towns,  equally  alive  to 
the  interests  of  the  country  with  these 
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self-termed  patriots,  have  a  good  claim 
upon  our    interference   and    protection, 
that   they  may   not  be   interrupted    in 
their  daily  occupations,  nor  be  exposed  to 
the  caprice  of  a  mob,  the  temper  of  which 
no  one  can  measure.    It  has  been  main* 
tained  by  some,  1  know,  that  the  tranquil- 
lity which  has  attended  the  late  meetings 
throughout  the  country,  is  a  proof  that 
no  restrictive  measures  at  all  are  neces- 
sary ;  but  I  would  implore  the  House  not 
to  be  led  away  by  such  delusive  appear- 
ances,   nor   to    wait  until  anarchy  and 
atheism  stalk  openly  over  the  land,  be- 
fore it  stretches  forth  its  authority  to  stay 
them.    Yes,  Sir,  there  has  undoubtedly 
been  an  appearance  of  tranquillity ;  but  it 
is  the  tranquillity  of  a  lion  waiting  for  his 
prey.     There  has  been  the  apparent  ab- 
sence  of  danger ;  but  it  is  that  in  a  fire 
half  smothered  by  the  weight  of  it*  own 
combustible  materials,  which  is  ready  to 
blaze  forth  again  upon  the  least  accidental 
movement.    It  is  the  suspense  of  disaf- 
fected persons,  partly  alarmed  at  the  mag- 
nitude of  their  own  intentions,  and  partly 
appalled  by  the  preparations  used  against 
them.    Nor  will  the  House  fail  to  remark 
thetspecious  pretext  it  affords  them  for  de- 
claiming against  those  preparations,  while 
it  at  the  same  time  affords  them  a  cloak 
under  which  they  can  carry  on  their  ul- 
terior designs.    But,  Sir,  if  the  meetings 
themselves  have  been  peaceable  (and  I 
have  too  good  an  opinion  of  John  Bull  to 
believe  he  would  ever  be  otherwise,  unless 
seduced  and  imposed  upon),  what  shall 
be  said  of  the  resolutions  that  have  ema- 
nated from  them  ?  Take,  for  example,  the 
6th  and  7th  resolutions  of  the  late  meeting 
for  Middlesex,  where  it  is  openly  de- 
clared, that  if  parliament  shall  enact  any 
measures  which  are  contrary  to  their  phi- 
losophy, it  is  not  to  be  considered  a  statute, 
but  an  error  or  corruption,  and  ought  re- 
solutely to  be  holden  for  naught.     Under 
what  definition  of  returning  tranquillity 
may  I  ask,  is  such  doctrine  as  this  to  be 
included  ?  With  regard  to  the  increase  of 
the  military  force  of  the  country,  of  course 
the  House  will  receive  the  necessary  in- 
formation from  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
afford  it :  of  course  tlie  executive  power  is 
bound  to  afford  protection  to  the  lives  and 
property  of  his  majesty's  subjects.    But 
as  it  is  always  an  object  of  such  proper 
constitutional  jealousy  to  employ  the  mi- 
litary upon  this  duty,  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  the  fullest  evidence  of  its  neces- 
sity ;  but  I  think  we  have  very  good  pre* 


sumptive  evidence  of  that,  from  the  known 
character  of  the  gallant  general  who  com- 
mands in   the  disturbed  districts.     No- 
body will,  I  think,  accuse  him  of  being  an 
alarmist ;  or,  were  he  so  accused,  he  would 
receive  an  instant  exculpation  from  the 
mouth  of  every  British  officer  or  soldier 
who  has  seen  him  before  an  enemy,  and 
who  can  nobly  testify  that  he  never  knew 
fear,  excepting  that  of  sacrificing  his  gal- 
lant countrymen.     It  was,  I  presume, 
upon  his  report  of  the  state  of  the  district 
in  which  he  commands,  that  it  was  consi- 
dered necessary  to  increase  the  military 
force  intrusted  to  him.    This  necessarily 
drained  the  rest  of  the  country  of  troops, 
and  although  there  was  no  immediate  ne- 
cessity for  troops  in  the  counties  where 
every  thing  was  quiet,  it  was  impossible  to 
say  how  soon  tnese  pedlars  of  sedition 
might  carry  their  wares  of  discord  into  the 
most  peaceable  regions.    But,  Sir,  my 
hon.  friend  calls  upon  the  House  for  no 
approbation  on  this  point.    It  is  resolved 
into  the  question  of  the  seditious  prac- 
tices, the  evidences  of  which  his  royal 
highness  has  promised  to  lay  before  us, 
and  there  will  be  a  still  farther  opportu- 
nity of  discussing  it,  when  the  army  esti- 
mates are  before  the  House.    All  that  the 
House  is  called  upon  by  my  hon.  friend 
to  approve  is,  that  this  object  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  manner  least  bur- 
thensome  to  the  people.    I  thiok,  Sir,  it 
would  be  unnecessarily  taking  up  the  time 
of  the  House  to  say  a  word  upon  this  sub- 
ject*   The  men  who  have  been  embodied 
in  consequence,  have  been  receiving  in  re- 
tirement the  full  amount  of  pay,  for  which 
they  are  now  called  upon  to  serve  their 
country;   and,  dividing  the  question,  at 
the  House  ought  in  fairness  to  do,  of  the 
expediency  of  calling  out  any  troops,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  provided, 
I  think  there  will  be  but  one  opinion  in 
the  House  upon  the  latter.    It  will,  as  I 
conceive,  only  afford  pleasure  to  thoso 
sober  patriots  who  have  determined  to 
drink  no  excisable  liquors,  unless  they  have 
been  smuggled,  that  the  revenue  in  the 
last  quarter  has  been  deficient;   but  it 
must  give  sincere  pleasure  to  all  to  hear 
that  it  has  already  begun  to  improve.    It 
is  not,  I  think,  at  any  time  a  fair  conclu- 
sion for  despondency  that  the  revenue  in 
any  one  quarter  has  been  deficient:  various 
causes  may  occasion  this.    The  result  of 
the  whole  year  is  the  only  true  criterion ; 
and  of  that  his  royal  hijrhness's  assurances 
afford  a  prospect ;  and  if  it  is  already  in  a 
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state  of  improvement}  we  have  good  rea- 
son to  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  disap- 
pointed.—Sir,  it  must  afford  all  parties  the 
sincerest  gratification  to  find  that  the 
peace  of  Europe  remains  undisturbed}  and 
the  assurances  his  royal  highness  has  re- 
ceived of  the  peaceful  disposition  of  fo- 
reign powers,  receives  additional  weight 
from  the  testimony  of  travellers  as  to 
the  disposition  of  the  people  over  whom 
they  govern.  The  nations  of  the  conti- 
nent, not  so  blest  at  we  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  know  too  well  the  calamities  of 
war  to  hazard  a  recurrence,  and  tired  of 
speculative  opinions  by  which  they  have 
•o  much  suffered,  they  are  anxious  to 
make  use  of  this  season  of  repose  to  re- 
cover from  the  pernicious  effects  of  them, 
and  to  improve  their  moral  condition.  I 
wish  1  could  also  add,  that  I  saw  any 
prospect  of  improvement  in  their  political ; 
out  the  name  of  liberty  has  been  so  pol- 
luted by  some  of  its  modern  professors, 
that  it  may  well  be  a  question  with  them 
whether  they  had  not, 
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—  Rather  bear  the  ills  they  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  they  know  not  of." 

It  mast  give  sincere  regret  to  the  real 
friends  of  liberty  that  this  prostitution  of 
her  name  prevents  the  dissemination  of 
her  benefits,  and  thus 

"  Enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment 
With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  away, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action/' 

I  am  sure,  Sir,  his  Royal  Highness  need 
not  doubt  that  parliament  will  make  every 
exertion  in  its  power  to  advance  our  in- 
ternal prosperity,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  abuse  which  is  so  unsparingly  levelled 
at  it  by  the  factious  and  the  turbulent,  it 
merits  the  applause  of  the  world  by  its  un- 
remitting efforts  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 
The  House  of  Commons,  Sir,  best  refutes 
the  calumnies  that  are  heaped  upon  it  by 
its  unceasing  efforts  to  do  good,  and  pre- 
sents, indeed,  much  to  that  heart  who  can 
descry  nothing  but  abuses,  when  we  be- 
hold the  time  and  the  talents  of  the  ablest 
and  best  men  in  the  country  gratuitously 
emploved  in  it  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  their  fellow-creatures,  whether  the  sick 
or  the  poor,  the  prisoner  or  the  slave ;  and 
it  is  worth  while  for  the  country  to  consi- 
der, whether,  when  the  pseudo-patriots  of 
the  present  day  shall  have  reformed  this 
House  according  to  their  ideas  of  its  pris- 
tine excellence,  we  shall  find  them  as  rea- 
dy or  as  capable  to  attend  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  and  destitute,  or  to  ex- 
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cite,  as  the  House  of  Commons  has  done, 
the  emulation  and  applause  of  rival  na- 
tions. I  am  sure,  Sir,  it  must  be  the 
cause  of  sincere  regret  to  every  welt-' 
wisher  of  his  country,  to  see  the  progress 
which  infidelity  and  impiety  have  made 
in  the  country.  Good  God  \  that  Britain, 
the  nurse  of  morality  and  protectress  of 
religion,  when  she  was  almost  an  outcast, 
should  have  the  disgrace  of  having  it  re- 
corded in  her  annals,  that  within  the  walls 
of  an  English  court  of  justice,  Christianity 
was  impugned,  and  that  it  was  declared, 
and  attempted  to  be  maintained,  that  the 
Holy  Book,  incontestibly  proved  by  the 
evidence  of  a  nation  hostile  to  our  belief, 
to  be  of  Divine  origin,  that  the  oracles  of 
the  living  God  was  declared  to  be  a  blas- 
phemy and  a  lie !  Will  it  be  said  there  is 
no  cause  for  alarm  in  such  doctrine ;  or 
can  it  be  urged  that  it  is  but  the  opinion 
of  an  individual,  and  not  connected  with 
the  spirit  that  is  abroad  ?  Would  that  I 
could  persuade  myself  it  were  so ;  but 
what  says  the  convicted  wretch  himself  of 
the  profits  of  his  iniquitous  trade  ?  How 
many  honest  bosoms,  alas !  may  have  been 
infected  with  this  doctrine  of  bell  ?  Into 
how  many  houses  may  it  not  have  found 
its  way,  where  sedition  has  already  open- 
ed the  door;  where  the  wife  perhaps  is  et 
member  of  the  Female  Reform  Society ; 
and  the  children  of  the  Juvenile?  And 
will  not  she  who  has  sworn  to  instil  into 
the  minds  of  her  progeny  contempt  for* 
all  allegiance  and  all  authority,  be  easily 
induced  to  include  that  of  a  disbelief  in 
the  word  of  God  ?  But,  Sir,  we  must  not 
forget,  that  religion  has  received  a  blow 
before ;  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
gland  is,  to  the  members  of  that  church 
almost  as  dear  as  the  Bible  itself;  but  yet 
this  has  been  reviled  and  scoffed  at,  and 
what  is  worse,  its  scoffers  not  only  es^ 
caped  punishment  but  met  with  encou- 
ragement. I  complain  not  of  the  jury  who 
returned  their  verdict;  there  may  have 
been  a  lack  of  evidence  to  bring  the  fact 
home  to  the  accused ;  for  aught  1  know 
it  is  not  an  offence  against  the  statute.  But, 
Sir,  if  it  is  not  one,  it  is  assuredly  high  time 
it  should  be  made  one.  It  is  not  the  cause 
of  one  religion  alone,  hut  of  all  religions  : 
Jews  and  Christians,  Catholics  and  Pro* 
testanis,  all  are  alike  interested  in  uphold- 
ing the  precepts  of  religion,  for  if  it  is  fun- 
damentally attacked  in  one,  it  is  virtually 
so  in  all ;  and  in  what  are  we  elevated 
above  the  savage  and  the  slave,  but  in  the 
knowledge  and  worship*  of  the  true  God  ? 


I  feel,  Sir,  I  have  ill  requited  the  kind  at- 
tention of  the  House  by  the  call  I  have 
made  upon  its  patience ;  but  I  will  con- 
clude by  earnestly  imploring  the  House  to 
sink  all  party  differences  upon  this  occa- 
sion, and  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  or  Re- 
former, that  they  will  unite  in  conveying 
to  the  throne  their  unanimous  determina- 
tion to  suppress  a  system  which  brings  li- 
berty into  disgrace  by  debasing  it,  and 
which  is  not  more  directed  against  the 
throne,  than  against  the  real  happiness 
and*  interests  of  the  people;  and  that  they 
will  show  by  their  unanimity  to-night,  to 
the  country  and  to  the  world,  that  how- 
ever they  may  differ  in  their  opinions  as 
to  the  means  of  bettering  their  country, 
they  are  all  equally  alive  to  its  salvation, 
and  that  violence  and  clamour  will  only 
make  them  closer  rally  round  the  consti- 
tution as  it  is — <pro  arts  etjbcis. 

Mr.  Tierney  rose.  He  said,  that  the 
ordinary  manner  in  which  a  speech  from 
the  throne  was  received  was,  that  no  gen- 
tleman should  oppose  the  address  unless  it 
contained  something  directly  committing 
the  House.  He  had  little  inclination,  in 
the  present  instance,  to  deviate  from  the 
usual  practice,  especially  after  the  con- 
struction that  had  been  put  upon  the 
address  by  the  hon.  mover  and  seconder, 
from  which  it  appeared,  that  all  that 
was  stated  in  the  royal  speech  as  asser- 
tion, would  on  some  future  occasion  be 
made  out  by  the  papers  to  be  presented 
to  parliament.  It  those  facts  were  not 
established,  his  temporary  concurrence 
in  what  the  address  contained  would  of 
course  be  revoked.  Although  he  might 
ive  his  assent  thus  qualified  to  what 
ad  just  been  read  from  the  chair,  he 
felt  called  upon  to  say,  that  it  did  not 
comprise  all  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  it  ought  to  have 
included.  Looking  at  those  circumstances, 
be  felt  that  he  was  imperatively  called 
Upon  to  claim  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  an  amendment  he  should  in  conclu- 
sion submit.  He  was  as  much  aware  as 
any  man,  indeed,  more  than  many  men 
who  had  not  had  the  same  parliamentary 
experience,  of  the  inconvenience  of  offer- 
ing an  amendment  on  the  first  day  of  a 
session,  because  many  persons  who  did 
not  object  to  the  matter  of  an  amend- 
ment, resisted  it  merely  because  it  was 
presented  in  that  obnoxious  shape ;  he 
should  therefore  have  abstained,  had  he 
felt  that  the  important  object  he  had  in 
view  could  be  otherwise  as  satisfactorily 
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accomplished.  As  the  kingdom  was  now 
situated,  it  was  the  duty  of  every  mem- 
ber not  to  lose  a  moment  in  coming  for- 
ward to  state  his  opinion  fairly  and  freely 
to  the  world,  not  merely  by  an  acquies- 
cence in  an  echo  of  the  royal  speech, 
but  by  a  full  disclosure  of  the  sentiments 
by  which  he  was  actuated.  No  man  could 
feel  more  deeply  than  himself  the  melan- 
choly condition  in  which  the  country  was 
placed:  no  man,  he  assured  the  hon. 
mover,  could  have  heard  with  more  dis- 
gust, with  more  abhorrence,  than  he  had, 
the  blasphemous  doctrines,  the  farther 
promulgation  of  which  the  laws  had  now 
happily  suppressed.  This  was  not  a  sub- 
ject on  which  he  wished  to  enlarge,  be- 
cause the  present  was  not  the  most  fit  oc- 
casion: he  would  only  state  generally, 
that  the  abhorrence  he  had  felt  was  not 
exceeded  by  that  of  any  gentleman  pre- 
sent. It  was  attended,  however,  with  this 
great  consolation— a  consolation  in  which 
others  participated— that  however  exten- 
sive and  daring  the  evil  might  be,  it  had 
been  seen  that  the  law  was  able  to  cor- 
rect it  He  did  not  believe  that  impiety, 
as  some  contended,  had  been  widely 
spread ;  and  it  was  his  firm  conviction, 
from  what  he  had  seen  of  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  from  the  comparison 
he  had  been  able  to  make  with  other 
countries,  that  a  nation4  more  pious, 
more  devoted  to  its  duty  to  God,  and 
more  sincere  in  its  religion,  was  not  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  circuit  of  the  globe. 
He  had  a  right  to  express  his  confidence 
in  this  persuasion  the  more  decidedly,  be- 
cause it  had  been  stated  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  and  generally  allowed, 
that  the  piety  of  the  country  had  so  en- 
larged itself,  that  the  churches  already 
built  were  not  able  to  contain  it.  There 
was  not  room  enough  in  the  ordinary 
places  of  worship  for  the  surplus  piety 
(if  he  might  go  call  it)  of  the  country ; 
and  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to 
erect  a  number  of  new  churches.  It  was 
therefore  somewhat  strange  to  hear  it  now 
urged,  that  such  had  been  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  impiety  that  the  laws  of  the 
country  were  incompetent  to  put  it  down. 
If  tbey  were  incompetent,  he  was  ready 
instantly  to  vote  for  new  laws ;  but  he 
had  yet  seen  nothing  which  did  not  prove 
that  backed  by  the  honest,  upright,  and 
christian  feeling  of  every  jury  m  the  king- 
dom, they  were  amply  sufficient.  The 
political  state  of  the  country  was  very  dif- 
ferent :   dissatisfaction  or  disaffection,  by 
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some  called  trewon,  pervaded  the  kingdom 
or,  more  properly,  certain  quarters  of  the 
kingdom :  for  he  was  happy  to  say,  that  it 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  manufacturing 
districts.  He  was  quite  ready  to  admit, 
that  if  the  existing  laws  were  not  adequate 
to  remove  it,  or  prevent  its  consequences 
—if  treason  or  insurrection  could  not  be 
quelled  by  laws  now  in  force,  new  ones  ought 
lo  be  passed,  and  that  without  delay ;  but 
had  that  case  been  made  out  ?  or  could 
it  be  made  out  ?  He  desired  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  as  not  setting  his  face 
against  additional  and  extraordinary  mea- 
sures, if  the  necessity  were  shown ;  but, 
at  the  same  time  he  was  anxious  to  guard 
himself  apainst  a  supposed  admission,  that 
the  existing  laws  were  not  sufficient  to 
maintain  obedience  and  tranquillity.  He 
believed  at  present  (but  he  might  be 
wrong),  that  nothing  was  wanting  but  a 
vigilant  and  wholesome  exertion  of  the 
magistracy— nothing  but  fairness  and  firm- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  government— to 
do  all  that  the  law  authorised,  and  the 
circumstances  required.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  such  disposition  existed,  and  if 
the  people  were  taught  by  facts  to  believe, 
that  the  existing  law  was  not  equally  ad- 
ministered to  all  ranks,  not  only  new  laws 
might  be  required,  but  he  would  go 
further,  and  say,  that  he  knew  not  what 
new  laws  could  be  devised  that  would  be 
effectual  in  keeping  down  a  people  that 
had  no  respect  for  the  government  and 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  land. 
The  House  would  do  him  the  justice  to 
recollect,  that  he  had  always  represented 
that  what  was  now  witnessed  would  be 
the  result.  He  had  long  since  warned 
ministers,  though  in  vain,  on  the  subject 
of  taxation,  which  had  grown  worse  and 
worse,  and  heavier  and  heavier  from  day 
to  day,  until  at  last  the  burthen  was 
intolerable.  He  had  told  them,  over  and 
over  again,  that  the  resources  of  the 
country,  great  as  they  undoubtedly  were, 
were  not  inexhaustible :  they  had  more 
confidence  in  them  than  he  had  felt :  he 
had  seen  millions  after  millions  voted, 
and  spent  as  soon  as  voted — nay,  some- 
times before  -  they  were  voted ;  and  he 
had  been  called  almost  an  enemy  to  social 
order  and  happiness,  because  he  had 
maintained,  that  the  day  would  ere  long 
arrive,  when  it  would  be  seen  that  he 
was  not  in  the  wrong,  and  that  it  would 
have  been  better  for  ministers  to  have 
paused  in  their  career  of  profusion,  and 
confined  their  lavish  expenditure  to  nar- 


rower limits.  Where,  then,  was  the  real 
root  of  all  our  grievances  ?  The  pressure 
of  taxes — a  pressure  which  the  country 
could  not  bear ;  by  which  more  was  to  be 
extracted  from  its  inhabitants  than  they 
could  produce,  consistently  with  their 
own  reasonable  comforts  and  conveni- 
ences. The  nation  was  over-taxed,  and 
that  was  the  root  of  the  evil.  This  was 
strong  language,  but  not  too  strong* 
facts  compelled  him  to  use  it ;  and  a 
dreary  prospect  of  those  facts  had  for- 
merly compelled  him  to  declare  the  same 
opinions.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
never  could  be  brought  to  admit,  that  any 
thing  could  possibly  be  wrong  on  the  sub- 
ject of  taxation  and  revenue.  It  was 
here  that  they  held  themselves  immacu- 
late and  above  instruction.  Even  in  the 
speech  just  delivered  from  the  throne, 
there  was  what  he  should  call,  but  that  it 
proceeded  from  the  royal  lips,  a  miserable 
attempt  to  raise  a  fallacious  hope.  It  was 
said  that  there  had  been  some  fluctuation 
in  the  revenue,  and  from  thence  it  was 
inferred,  that  a  continued  improvement 
must  take  place ;  this  was  a  wretched  ex- 
pedient—a poor  attempt  on  the  part  of 
ministers  to  avail  themselves  of  a  tempo- 
rary rise,  artificially  produced,  and  which 
could  not  be  progressive,  to  delude  the 
country  with  the  empty  vision  of  return- 
ing prosperity.  It  only  showed  how  much 
the  revenue  sympathised  with  the  meeting 
or  prorogation  of  parliament :  when  the 
Houses  assembled,  it  was  contrived  that  the 
revenue  should  be  always  better,  and  when 
they  adjourned,  it  gradually  proceeded  from 
bad  to  worse.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
trouble  the  House  by  reading  it ;  for  it 
could  scarcely  be  forgotten,  that  only  nine 
months  ago  the  country  was  congratulated 
from  the  throne  on  the  commerce,  the 
revenue,  and  the  trade  of  the  kingdom 
being  in  the  most  flourishing  condition. 
These  were  the  very  words  employed. 
Did  ministers  believe  what  they  then  as- 
serted? If  they  did  not,  they  had  im- 
posed upon  the  nation ;  and  if  they  did, 
the  House  ought  never  again  to  listen  to 
such  men  on  any  subject,  much  less  on 

I  the  subject  of  finance.  An  artificial  and 
temporary  improvement  was  called  a  fluc- 
tuation; and  then  it  was  idly  held  out 
that  things  were  rapidly  coming  round, 
and  that  prosperity  would  soon  be  re- 
stored. This  might  be  a  pleasant  topic 
for  a  royal  speech ;  but  it  was  most  mis- 
chievous in  toe  country ;  and  only  showed 
bow  radically  wrong  matters  must  be* 
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when,  in  the  face  of  all  the  distress  by 
which  the  people  were  afflicted,  ministers 
attempted  a  delusion,  by  stating,  that,  if 
there  were  any  distress  at  all,  it  would 
quickly  be  removed  by  the  gradual  and 
certain  improvement  of  the  revenue.  He 
asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction 
from  any  merchant  in  the  realm,  that 
such  a  stagnation  of  trade  was  never  be- 
fore known.  Ask  any  and  every  manu- 
facturer what  was  the  state  of  his  busi- 
ness, and  what  would  be  the  answer  ?  It 
never  was  at  a  lower  ebb ;  and  within  a 
short  time  meetings  of  the  agriculturists 
had  been  held,  at  which  it  was  declared, 
that  some  assistance  was  necessary  for 
them.  The  labouring  classes  would  as- 
sert, and  with  truth,  that  wages  were  so 
low  that  they  could  not  maintain  their  fa- 
milies by  their  severest  exertions;  and 
the  paltry  pittance  of  the  poor-laws,  to 
eke  out  a  miserable  subsistence,  while  it 
did  not  furnish  support,  weakened  and 
broke  down  the  honest  and  upright  spirit 
of  industry  which  used  to  be  the  happy 
characteristic  of  the  people  of  England. 
Seeing  all  this,  was  it  necessary  to  talk 
about  sedition  and  treason  ?  Treason  and 
sedition  he  did  not  believe  existed ;  but 
who  could  hope  that  the  great  body  of  the 
nation  would  not  be  in  a  state  of  miserable 
discontent  ?  Could  it  be  otherwise  ?  He 
was  an  alarmist — an  alarmist  to  a  certain 
extent,  though  not,  perhaps,  on  the 
grounds  that  many  other  gentlemen 
rested  their  fears.  Every  man  was  in 
terror ;  and  his  apprehensions  grew  out  of 
what  he  best  understood ;  but  he  felt  as 
much  general  alarm  as  any  man  in  the 
House;  and  it  might  not  be  improper 
for  him  to  state  a  few  of  the  causes 
of  that  alarm,  and  of  the  mischiefs  that 
now  afflicted  the  land.  He  was  bound  to 
speak  out ;  and  though  liable  to  miscon- 
struction, and  though  a  clamour  might  be 
raised  against  him,  he  was  determined  to 
do  his  duty  to  his  country  and  to  himself. 
His  settled  conviction  was,  that  there  did 
not  exist  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  that  confidence  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  could  be  wished  [conti- 
nual cheers  from  the  Opposition  side]. 
That  conviction  did  not  pervade  merely 
those  who,  to  give  every  thing  a  name, 
had  been  called  radicals ;  but  it  had  pe- 
netrated much  further  and  much  higher ; 
and  many  of  those  who  wisely  condemned 
the  visionary  schemes  of  reform  at  pre- 
sent afloat,  were  satisfied  that  there  was 
something  wrong  in  the  state  of  repre- 


sentation, or  the  nation  could  never  have 
been  reduced  to  the  condition  in  which  it 
now  found  itself.    What  had  reduced  it 
to  that  condition?   Had  the  House  re- 
fused to  ministers  any  of  the  means  of 
carrying  on  war  ?  Had  it  been  sparing  in 
its  votes  for  national  improvements?  Had 
it  refused  to  make  new  laws  when  they 
were  asked  for  ?    Had  it  resisted  the  rais- 
ing of  additional  troops?    or  had  it,  in 
short,  objected  to  comply  with  any  re- 
quest   ministers    thought    fit  to  make? 
Certainly  not.    How  happened  it,  then, 
that  in  the  result  the  revenue  was  so  defi- 
cient ;  that  trade  was  stagnated ;  that  the 
stocks  fell ;  and  that  the  House  was  to  be 
told  that  there  was  not  law  enough  to 
control  sedition,   or    troops    enough  to 
prevent  rebellion?    How    happened  all 
these  things;  and  above  all,  how  could 
ministers  now  venture  to  demand  that 
new  confidence  should    be  reposed    in 
them  for  having  thus  brought  the  nation 
to  the  brink  of  ruin  and  despair  ?    These 
were  not  merely  the  opinions  of  the  radi- 
cals in  public  meetings,  but  of  sober,  dis- 
creet men  in  private  societies.    Though 
they  were  unwilling  to  make  an  open 
avowal  of  their  sentiments,  they  entertain- 
ed them  in  fact,  and  parliamentary  reform 
had  been  gradually  working  its  way  for 
years;  and  it  was  now  almost  universally 
admitted,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple did  not  feel  that  the  present  state  of 
the  representation  was  beneficial  to  them. 
It  would  be  to  bely  the  sentiments  he  had 
entertained  through  life,  if  he  denied  that 
he  was  honestly  and  sincerely  a  friend  to 
parliamentary  reform.    Yet  he  was  in  no 
way  a  radical  reformer ;  and  he  thanked 
the  hon.  mover  for  his  fairness  in  admit- 
ting that  there  might  be  distinctions  in 
the  different   classes    of  reformer?.     If 
asked  whether  he  had  not  changed  some 
of  his   opinions   upon  this  subject,  he 
would  freely  confess  that  he  had:  he  was 
not  ashamed  to  confess  that  as  he  became 
older,  if  he  had  not  become  wiser,  be  had 
at  least  become  more  cautious;  and  for 
many  of  the  schemes  to  which  he  had 
formerly  listened  with  ardour,  he  was  not 
now  so  warm  an  advocate.    That  great 
improvements  might,  however,  be  made 
in  the  state  of  the  representation—that 
those  great  alterations  might  be  aocon* 
plished,  not  only  without   the  smallest 
hazard,  but  with  additional  safety  to  -the 
constitution,  was  as  undeniable  as  thftt 
the  majority  of  the  nation  demanded  that 
those  improvements  should  he  effected. 
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The  question  of  parliamentary  reform  was 
first  started  during  the  American  war ;  it 
was  afterwards  supported  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  did  more  than  any  man  to  diffuse  a 
general  inclination  in  its  favour.  It  after- 
wards slept  for  some  few  years  when  he 
abandoned  it ;  and  it  might  still  have  con- 
tinued to  slumber  had  the  nation  found 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  at  pre- 
sent formed,  was  practically  beneficial. 
But,  finding  every  day  that  things  grew 
worse  and  worse—that  the  burden  of 
taxes  was  increased,  while  the  means  of 
paying  them  were  annihilated— the  nation 
now  again  insisted  on  a  remedy ;  and  it 
was  not  unreasonable  that  they  should 
look  for  that  remedy  in  a  change  in  the 
representation.  The  nation  laid  the 
blame  on  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
called  itself  the  guardian  of  the  public 
purse:  if  the  public  money  had  been 
squandered  and  misapplied,  were  ought 
the  blame  to  rest  but  with  the  House  of 
Commons  ?  The  House  claimed  to  itself 
the  privilege  of  maintaining  the  rights  of 
th?  people,  and  of  seeing  that  the  laws 
were  equally  enforced.  Had  those  laws 
been  fairly  administered?  And  if  not, 
who  was  held  responsible  to  the  people  i 
There  were  three  branches  in  the  consti- 
tution— two  permanent  and  one  elec- 
tive ;  and  whose  conduct  from  day  to  day 
must  be  a  subject  of  discussion,  unless 
an  abstract  idea  of  representation  eould 
be  formed.  If  that  conduct  was  wise  and 
temperate,  many  blessings  would  ensue ; 
but  if  it  was,  careless  and  extravagant, 
endless  mischiefs  would  arise,  Had  those 
mischiefs  arisen  ?  With  regard  to  plans  of 
reform,  it  was  unfortunately  but  too  true, 
that  some  men  in  this  country  entertained 
the  strangest  and  most  extravagant  no- 
tions of  parliamentary  reform :  and  here 
he  begged  to  be  understood  to  be  as  much 
an  enemy  as  any  man  to  what  were  called 
the  radical  leaders :  he  was  as  willing  as 
any  man  to  mark  in  the  strongest  terms 
his  contempt  of  their  understanding,  his 
disgust  at  their  proceedings,  and  his  jea- 
lousy of  their  objects.  Some  had  availed 
themselves  of  a  clamour  for  parliamentary 
reform  to  accomplish  their  own  purposes ; 
some  had  been  guided  only  by  excessive 
vanity,  and  a  wish  to  be  distinguished  as 
popular  leaders ;  and  some  from  a  sheer 
paucity  of  intellect  had  come  forward, 
without  understanding,  or  attempting  to 
understand  a  syllable  of  the  project  they 
supported*  In  a  few  instances  bad  men 
might  be  linked  by  bad  designs— designs 


that  aimed  at  utter  destruction ;  and#uch 
being  his  opinion  of  radical  leader  he 
thought  he  now  stood  fair  and  sfeove 
board  with  the  House  on  this  great  ques- 
tion.— The  hon.  mover  had  wished  ^dis- 
tinctions to  be  drawn  :  he  (Mr.  Tieqiey) 
had  now  drawn  them,  and  without  j using 
harsher  language  towards  men  at  pttsent 
on  their  trials,  ne  hoped  he  should  not  be 
misunderstood.  In  characterising  the 
radicals  as  he  had  done,  he  had  been  ac- 
tuated by  no  rancour;  and  he  did  not 
think  the  other  side  would  charge  him 
with  too  great  partiality ;  for  it  was  cer- 
tainly impossible  to  conceive  any  set  of 
gentlemen  under  less  obligations  to  the 
radicals  than  the  whigs  were.  True  it 
was  that  ministers  came  in  for  a  share  of 
abuse  and  disapprobation ;  but  it  was  mild 
and  merciful  compared  with  the  castiga- 
tion  which  their  opponents  received. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  who  were  in 
office  were  unpopular  with  the  radicals ; 
but  the  unfortunate  Whigs,  who  had  long 
left  office,  came  in  for  a  sort  of  post  obit 
of  unpopularity.  He  was  thoroughly 
convinced,  that  if  many  of  the  seditious 
publications  had  not  obtained  such  violent 
vituperations  of  the  opposition,  govern- 
ment and  their  friends  would  have  been 
much  more  active  in  putting  an  end  to 
their  circulation  and  punishing  their 
authors.  There  might  be  some  madness 
in  these  effusions,  but  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  method  in  it,  and  ministers  took 
care  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  They  ar» 
gued  in  this  way—"  If  we  do  not  do 
something  against  these  pamphleteers,  we 
shall  increase  sedition,  it  is  true ;  but  if 
we  put  an  end  to  them,  we  shall  let  our 
enemies  go  scot-free ;  therefore  we  will 
not  be  too  severe  with  these  seditious 
gentlemen,  in  order  that  we  may  not  be 
too  merciful  to  the  Whigs"  [cheers  from 
the  Opposition  benches].— He  had  thus 
fairly  stated  his  opinion  on  the  state  of 
the  country :  he  hoped  he  should  not  be 
misunderstood:  and  he  repeated,  that 
there  did  exist  out  of  doors  a  general 
want  of  confidence  in  the  House;  for 
even  sober  men  began  to  be  satisfied  that 
the  practical  inconveniences  they  suffered, 
and  which  had  been  increasing  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  were  attributable  to  a 
defect  in  the  representation.  The  doc- 
trines of  universal  suffrage  and  annual 
parliaments  was  unquestionably  a  great 
evil;  but,  after  all,  as  far  as  regarded 
them,  it  was  not  of  wide  extent—- it  had 
not  many  partisans;  and  though  it  was 
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comfoon  far  the  friends  of  ministers  to  talk 
ofhfndreds  of  thousands  ")f  its  supporters, 
he  Mfclieved  it  was  a  gross  mistake  or  exag- 
gerttion*  True  it  was,  that  men  marched 
freto  'one  town  to  another ;  but  they  were 
the  'same  -men  at  both  places,  and  they 
were-  to  be  looked  upon  like  a  company  of 
strollers,  who  travelled  about  to  perform 
their  parts  in  different  situations :  4,000 
or  5,000  of  these  gentry  would  make  an 
imposing  display  when  their  numbers 
were  swelled  by  all  the  curious  and  un- 
employed of  the  large  town  where  they 
were  exhibiting.  But  if  it  were  possible 
to  separate  from  the  gross  mass  those  who 
were  really  and  in  earnest  in  favour  of 
universal  suffrage,  annual  parliaments,  and 
the  last  improvement — vote  by  ballot, 
their  numbers  would  be  comparatively 
very  small.  In  no  part  of  Great  Britain 
but  the  disturbed  districts  were  any 
friends  to  it  known ;  and  the  whole  was  a 
scheme  which,  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  must  be  held  in  contempt,  though 
some  few  might  regard  it  with  an  igno- 
rant and  fond  amazement.  What  could 
any  man  of  sense,  even  among  the  lower 
orders,  think  of  that  project,  by  which  a 
respectable  baronet  (sir  Charles  Wolse- 
ley )  was  to  be  returned,  and  was  in  fact 
returned,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Birming- 
ham, as  a  legislatorial  attorney,  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons?  The 
name  of  a  member  of  parliament  was  of- 
fensive to  his  self-enfranchised  constitu- 
ents ;  and  accordingly,  as  legislatorial  at- 
torney he  was  to  undertake  this  expedi- 
tion to  London :  if  he  had  undertaken  it, 
and  had  carried  his  promise  into  effect, 
he  would  have  found  it  one  of  the  most 
inconvenient  seats  he  had  ever  occupied 
in  his  life  [a  laugh].  The  plan  bad  not 
a  shadow  of  law  or  understanding  about 
it;  and  if  the  non-represented  of  Bir- 
mingham assumed  the  power  of  electing 
one,  what  reason  was  there  that  they 
should  not  have  returned  ten  legisla- 
torial attornies  to  claim  or  enforce  an 
admission  into  that  House  ?  Such 
schemes  as  these  satisfied  him  that  there 
was  no  real  ground  for  alarm  at  what 
was  called  the  radical  party  in  the  coun- 
try: his  fears  arose  from  other  causes, 
to  which  he  had  already  alluded,  and 
which  occasioned,  in  his  mind,  as  much 
apprehension  as  he  had  ever  felt  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  or  could  have  felt  had 
it  been  his  fate  to  have  lived  in  any  of  the 
moat  momentous  periods  of  our  history. 
Did  gentlemen  make  sufficient  allowances 


when  they  set  their  faces  so  determinate!? 
against  all  kinds  of  reform  ?  He  had  said 
what  he  thought  of  the  radicals  on  one 
side  of  the  question ;  and  he  would  now 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  radicals  on 
the  other,  and  a  word  or  two  by  the  way 
to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Canning).  He  must  take  leave  to 
say,  that  that  right  hon.  gentleman  was 
just  as  much  a  radical,  as  those  to  whose 
projects  he  was  so  strenuously  opposed. 
There  were  radicals  in  favour  of  a  com- 
plete change  of  system,  and  radicals  in 
favour  of  an  undeviating  adherence  to  old 
customs.  One  of  the  latter  was  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  and  he  was  decidedly 
opposed  to  every  thing  in  the  shape  of 
parliamentary  reform :  lie  resisted  all  de- 
grees of  it,  from  opening  close  boroughs, 
to  the  monstrous  proposition  of  electing 
legislatorial  attornies.  But  he  did  not 
sufficiently  take  into  consideration  the 
different  state  of  the  country  in  point  of 
education  now,  and  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty 
years  ago.  The  proceedings  of  the  House 
were  formerly  wrapped  up  in  a  sort  of 
mystery :  the  debates  were  only  given  to 
the  public  in  brief  and  imperfect  notices, 
and  under  Roman  names :  the  power  of 
reading  what  passed  in  parliament  was 
not  diffused  as  at  present ;  and  could  any 
gentleman  at  all  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  society  doubt  that  the  whole  population, 
in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one,  now 
thought  itself  capable  of  thoroughly  un- 
derstanding, sifting,  and  criticising  parlia- 
mentary proceedings  ?  The  blessings  of 
education  had  been  extended  by  the  mea- 
sures of  the  House  itself;  and  could  any 
hon.  member  suppose  that  its  debates  and 
votes  had  not  thereby  been  often  subjected 
to  no  very  favourable  comments  ?  To  act 
like  wise  men,  times  and  circumstances 
must  always  be  taken  into  view ;  and  if 
the  incalculable  blessings  of  diffused  in- 
formation were  to  cease  to  be  enjoyed, 
the  House  must  submit  to  all  the  criti- 
cisms upon  its  proceedings  that  men 
thought  themselves  justified  by  the  facts 
and  their  own  knowledge  in  making. 
Thus,  that  which  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty 
years  ago,  might  be  thought  a  wholesome, 
or  at  at  least  a  secure  course,  was  now 
both  injurious  and  dangerous.  It  was  too 
late  for  ministers  now  to  say,  that  they 
would  hear  nothing  in  the  way  of  innova- 
tion—that they  were  well  contented  with 
things  as  they  are,  or  that  whatever  is  is 
right,  and  needs  no  improvement.  Men 
were  now  capable  of  forming  sound  opt* 
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nions,  and  at  the  corner  of  every  street 
these  might  be  encountered  who,  by  the 
mere  use  of  the  knowledge  they  had  ac- 
quired, and  by  the  force  of  their  own 
atrong  sense,  could  bring  such  assertions 
and  asserters  to  shame  and  confusion.    If 

government  thought  that  by  passing  new 
tws,  by  raising  new  troops,  or  by  the 
promulgation  of  loyal  addresses,  they 
could  put  down  the  awakened  spirit  of  the 
country,  they  would  find  themselves 
grievously  mistaken :  the  progress  of  reason 
was  not  to  be  curbed  by  Crown  influence, 
nor  could  a  military  force  put  an  end  to 
the  assemblies  of  the  people,  who,  having 
received  the  means,  had  a  right  to  exer- 
cise the  power  of  judging  for  themselves. 
Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  up  to  the 
16th  August:  the  hon.  mover  had  felt  it 
his  duty  not  to  advert  to  the  events  of  that 
day ;  and  much  credit  was  due  to  him  for 
so  doing :  he  had  thus  shown  that  he  was 
not  the  mere  mouth-piece  of  the  Treasury, 
in  dwelling  upon  the  scenes  of  a  day 
which  must  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
most  eventful  in  modern  times.  Since 
those  transactions,  the  question  had  been 
completely  changed ;  it  was  now  whether 
parliamentary  reform  should  or  should 
not  be  agreed  to.  A  new  subject  of  com- 
plaint was  afforded,  and  that  subject  had 
provoked  and  occupied  all  the  later  meet- 
ings which  had  spread,  in  despite  of  mi- 
nisters, from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other.  How,  then,  was  it  possible  for 
him  (Mr.  Tierney)  to  discharge  his  duty 
without  demanding  inquiry,  when  he 
found  the  whole  kingdom,  by  addresses, 
calling  upon  the  Prince  Regent  most  ear- 
nestly and  anxiously  for  investigation? 
Yet,  when  called  upon  to  vote  an  address 
in  this  House,  that  was  the  only  subject 
that  was  to  be  entirely  omitted  [Hear]. 
However  painful  it  might  be,  not  a  day 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  elapse  without  the 
mention  of  this  great  topic.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  go  into  the  details,  nor  did  he 
wish  the  House  to  do  more  than  pledge 
itself  to  acquire  all  the  information  that 
could  be  obtained,  as  well  to  justify  the 
magistrates  as  to  satisfy  the  country.  He 
would  not  prejudge  a  single  point;  he 
would  not  even  give  an  opinion,  but  would 
confine  himself  to  the  statement  of  what 
was  known  to  have  occurred,  and  which, 
in  bis  view,  required  immediate  explana- 
tion. If  ever  a  case  had  arisen  in  which 
explanation  was  necessary  on  the  first 
meeting  of  parliament,  it  was  the  present. 
He  found  that,  on  the  16th  August,  a 
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multitude  was  assembled— a  multitude 
admitted  to  be  unarmed,  for  he  would 
not  introduce  disputed  facta ;  the  numbers 
were  differently  stated  at  from  40  to 
70,000;  and  they  were  suddenly,  and 
without  any  previous  notice,  attacked  by 
an  armed  force ;  several  lost  their  lives, 
and  hundreds  were  sorely  maimed  and 
wounded.  If  this  was  not  a  case  which 
required  immediate  investigation,  he  could 
only  say,  that  no  case  ever  had  or  ever 
would  occur  that  could  demand  it.  He  was 
not  here  stating  who  was  right  or  who  was 
wrong :  on  the  contrary,  be  was  willing 
to  make  every  allowance  for  the  alarmed 
state  of  the  minds  of  those  gentlemen  who 
had  for  some  time  resided  in  the  disturbed 
districts :  a  great  degree  of  irritation  and 
party  spirit  unquestionably  prevailed,  and 
differences  had  long  existed  between  the 
higher  and  lower  classes  in  Manchester 
and  its  neighbourhood.  Yet,  with  all 
these  admissions,  he  could  not  shut  hie 
eyes  to  the  fact,  that  blood  had  been  shed, 
limbs  broken,  and  many  persons  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  cripples  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives,  in  consequence  of 
a  transaction,  of  which  it  was  enough  foe 
his  purpose  to  say  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand it*  It  was  a  strong  case  at  present, 
and  he  hoped,  for  the  credit  of  the  ma* 
gistracy,  that  they  had  a  strong  case  in 
answer  to  it.  Explanation  had  not  yet 
been  attempted ;  it  had  been  reserved  for 
some  future  opportunity,  and  that  oppor- 
tunity was  now  arrived.  If  the  House  of 
Commons  yet  had  any  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  the  people,  if  it  wished  to  re- 
deem itself  at  all  from  the  imputations  that 
had  been  cast  upon  it,  it  ougnt  not  to  lose 
a  moment  in  insisting  upon  a  full,  fair, 
and  unsparing  investigation.  When  he 
called  for  inquiry  into  this  event,  when  he 
demanded  what  reasons  could  be  adduced 
in  justification  of  such  a  proceeding,  he 
might  be  told,  that  the  persons  thus  dis- 
persed were  disaffected  to  the  government. 
Still,  however,  his  case  would  not  be  an- 
swered, because  it  began  after  those  indi- 
viduals were  taken  into  custody  against 
whom  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates 
seemed  to  be  chiefly  directed.  For  the 
sake  of  argument,  he  would  admit  that  it 
was  proper  they  should  be  taken  up;  but 
it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  that  object 
was  effected  without  resistance.  They 
were  conveyed,  in  perfect  safety  (except 
the  injury  which  one  of  them  declared  he 
had  received  from  the  constable)  before 
the  magistrates,  and  were  ultimately  placed 
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in  confinement.  But  why,  he  demanded, 
was  the  meeting  to  be  violently  dispersed 
by  military  force,  subsequent  to  the  arrest 
of  those  individuals?  Why  was  it  thought 
necessary  to  call  out  a  military  force 
against  an  unarmed  multitude?  They 
were  wholly  helpless ;  they  had  lost  their 
leaders.  It  was,  indeed,  an  army  without 
a  general.  The  general  was  made  prisoner ; 
and  then,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
place  where  the  meeting  was  held,  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  a  body  of  cavalry  cut- 
ting, slashing,  and  riding  over  men,  wo- 
men, and  children.  He  did  not  mean  to 
give  credit  to  all  that  he  had  heard  rela- 
tive to  the  proceedings  of  that  day,  but 
there  were  circumstances  against  which 
he  could  not  shut  his  eyes.  He  must  re- 
ceive as  evidence  the  infirmary  return  of 
persons  who  were  brought  in  there  wound- 
ed ;  and  he  could  not  overlook  the  coro- 
ner's inquests  that  had  been  held  on  the 
bodies  of  persons  who  were  slain.  He 
would  say  nothing  harsh  of  the  magis- 
trates; he  merely  demanded  a  full  inquiry. 
He  wished  to  know  why  a  military  force 
had  been  employed  at  all  ?  It  might  be 
answered,  that  Mr.  Nadin  had  said,  he 
could  not  arrest  these  people  without  the 
aid  of  a  military  power.  Well ;  a  military 
force  was  granted,  and  he  apprehended 
the  obnoxious  parties.  Then,  he  wished 
to  learn,  why  that  military  force  was  suf- 
fered to  remain,  and  to  act  against  the 
defenceless  multitude,  after  the  persons 
whom  the  magistrates  ordered  to  be  appre- 
hended were  in  custody  ?  Did  the  ma- 
fistrates  approve  of  that  proceeding? 
f  they  did  not,  why  did  they  not  exert 
themselves  and  put  a  stop  to  it  ?  From 
the  windows  of  the  house  in  which  they 
were  assembled,  they  must  have  seen  the 
horsemen  cutting  down  those  poor  people; 
why,  then,  did  they  not  use  the  same  au- 
thority which  they  bad  previously  exer- 
cised in  summoning  the  yeomanry  there, 
by  ordering  them  to  desist  and  retire? 
He  wished  especially  to  know,  why  the 
magistrates  called  on  the  Manchester 
yeomanry  for  their  services — why,  of  all 
others,  they  had  selected  them  for  this 
business?  If  it  were  at  all  necessary  to 
employ  troops  on  this  occasion,  they 
should  not  have  been  called  out.  Was 
there  any  gentleman  who  did  not  feel, 
that  a  body  of  men  who  resided  in  and 
about  Manchester,  and  who  must  have 
been  infected  by  the  heat  and  irritation 
of  party  feeling  which  had  prevailed  there 
for  a  considerable  time,  were  those  who, 


of  all  others,  ought  not  to  have  been  se- 
lected? Other  troops  might  have  been 
found  who  would  have  performed  this 
duty  without  difficulty  and  without  vio- 
lence. He  had  no  doubt  whatsoever,  that 
if  a  regiment  of  dragoons  had  been  em- 
ployed to  open  a  passage  to  the  busting?, 
they  would  have  effected  their  object  with- 
out producing  that  dreadful  scene,  the  re- 
collection of  which  shook  all  England  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  Was  it,  then,  un- 
der all  the  circumstances,  too  much  to  ask 
of  parliament  to  take  this  unparalleled 
event  into  immediate  consideration  ?  Was 
it  too  much  to  call  on  the  legislature  to 
show  to  the  empire,  that,  while  they  were 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  causing  the  laws 
to  be  obeyed,  they  were  also  alive  to  the 
acknowledged  privileges  of  the  subject  ? 
Parliament  ought  now  to  prove,  that, 
while  they  deprecated  any  thing  like  tu- 
mult or  sedition,  they  were,  on  the  other 
hand,  determined  not  to  suffer  the  rights 
of  the  people  to  be  trampled  on  with  im- 
punity. He  knew  that  an  argument  had 
been  generally  used  against  instituting  any 
parliamentary  inquiry  into  this  proceed- 
ing, namely,  that  it  would  be  a  prejudging 
of  the  question.  Many  men,  actuated  by 
the  best  possible  feelings  and  motives,  who 
were  anxious  that  justice  should  be  done, 
and  who  supposed  the  business  would  be 
brought  before  a  legal  tribunal,  besought 
all  whom  they  conversed  with  to  wait  for 
the  decision  of  that  tribunal,  and  to  ab- 
stain from  delivering  a  premature  opinion. 
Now,  first  of  all,  he  did  not  know  that  any 
proceedings  had  been  instituted  before  a 
legal  tribunal,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing' 
the  matter  to  issue.  The  trial  of  Hunt 
could  not  affect  the  question,  because  he 
was  charged  as  a  party  in  a  conspiracy, 
which  alleged  offence  occurred  before  the 
meeting  took  place.  This  could  not  be 
contradicted ;  for  every  person  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  terms  of  the  information. 
Hunt's  trial,  therefore,  could  have  no  re- 
lation, not  even  the  slightest,  to  what  took 
place  when  he  was  forced  from  the  ground, 
and  imprisoned  in  the  New  Bailey  at  Man- 
chester. The  whole  of  the  case  respect- 
ing the  forcibly  dispersing  the  mob  could 
not  come  before  the  courts  but,  in  his' 
mind,  even  if  it  did,  that  circumstance 
!  would  not  remove  the  necessity  of  inquiry. 
They  were  the  great  inquest  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and  when  they  bad  before  them  po- 
sitive information,  that  many  lives  were 
lost  in  time  of  profound  peace,  they  could 
not,  with  justice,  refuse  to  exercise  their 
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powers  of  inquiry.  It  was  asserted,  that 
the  people  who  had  been  injured  might 
procure  legal  redress.  What  redress,  he 
demanded,  could  they  have  against  the 
magistrates  and  yeomanry?  This  was 
not  similar  to  a  case  in  which  John 
Thompson  knocked  down  George  Jack- 
eon.  There  the  party  aggrieved  knew 
where  to  seek  for  his  remedy.  It  was  not 
so  here.  This  was  an  extraordinary,  not 
a  common  occurrence.  Let  it  also  be  re- 
membered when  redress  was  spoken  of, 
that  it  had  been  the  great  object  of  his 
majesty's  ministers  to  crush  inquiry.  Had 
any  thing  ever  excited,  or  indeed  could 
any  thing  excite,  more  general  or  more 
decided  indignation,  than  the  precipitancy 
with  which  they  gave  thanks  to  those  in- 
dividuals whose  motives  were  wholly  un- 
explained ?  He  had  not  met  a  single  in- 
dividual, whether  friend  or  foe  of  minis- 
ters, who  did  not  condemn  this  act.  He 
had  not  met  a  dispassionate  man,  who  did 
not  exclaim,  that  of  all  the  ill-advised 
measures  that  ever  entered  the  human 
mind,  this  was  the  most  ill-advised.  It 
was  impossible  for  ministers  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
case;  and  yet,  they  at  once,  without  any 
hesitation,  expressed  his  royal  highness' 8 
great  satisfaction  at  the  prompt  and  effi- 
cient exertions  of  the  magistrates  and  yeo- 
manry. Great  satisfaction !  For  what  1 
For  an  event  in  which  300  or  400  persons 
were  maimed  and  wounded,  and  several 
were  killed  1  With  respect  to  what  mi- 
nisters might  say  on  the  subject,  it  was 
not  worth  attending  to.  They  might  as 
well  talk  to  a  Manchester  magistrate  as 
to  a  minister  on  this  event ;  for  ministers 
had  absolutely  made  themselves  partners 
in  the  business.  [Hear,  and  laughter.] 
However  on  other  occasions  he  was  will- 
ing to  allow  due  weight  to  what  might  fall 
from  the  noble  lord,  he  could  not  pay  any 
attention  to  what,  as  a  minister,  he  might 
this  night  oner  to  the  House  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  proceedings  at  Manchester, 
because  he  bad  now  a  clear  and  direct  in- 
terest in  the  acquittal  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, with  whom  he  and  his  colleagues 
had  identified  themselves.  Therefore,  all 
the  noble  lord  might  say  this  night  would 
go  with  him  for  nothing.— The  greatest 
pains,  it  appeared,  had  been  taken  by  go- 
vernment to  prevent  great  public  meet- 
ings, at  which  the  feelings  of  the  commu- 
nity on  this  deplorable  event  might  be  col- 
lected. On  that  point  he  begged  to  say 
a  word  or  two,  particularly  as  the  interfe- 
(VOL.  XLI.) 


rence  of  ministers  on  one  occasion  of  that 
kind,  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  taken 
up  as  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  that 
House.  He  saw  an  bon.  friend  in  his 
place  ( Mr.  Wynn )  who  was  deeply  versed 
in  questions  of  this  nature;  and  be  would 
ask  him  what  he  would  say  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant  of  a  county  who  should  conduct 
himself  in  the  manner  he  would  presently 
describe  ?  A  nobleman  of  great  worth 
wrote  thus  to  the  high  sheriff  of  the  coun- 
ty :  "  We  are  in  a  state  of  great  agitation 
in  consequence  of  what  recently  occurred 
at  Manchester :  we  do  not  wish  to  come 
precipitately  to  any  decision  on  that 
event ;  but  we  are  desirous  that  a  meeting 
should  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  peti- 
tioning the  Prince  Regent  to  call  parlia- 
ment together  immediately,  in  order  that 
a  proper  inquiry  may  be  instituted." 
What  was  he  to  think  of  the  lord-lieute- 
nant of  that  county,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  one  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  high  sheriff,  desiring  him 
"  not  to  call  such  a  meeting,  as  it  would 
be  unconstitutional?"  He  demanded 
whether  such  a  proceeding  was  not  di- 
rectly questioning  the  power  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ?  Sure  he  was,  that  if  it  was 
not  a  breach  of  privilege,  it  most  undoubt- 
edly was  a  breach  of  all  decency  and  deco- 
rum. Was  it  not  saying  to  those  who 
could  be  at  all  influenced  by  ministers, 
that  if  they  wished  to  stand  well  with  men 
in  power,  they  must  set  their  faces  against 
any  inquiry  into  the  Manchester  business  ? 
When  he  saw  a  paper  like  that,  meant  to 
stifle  inquiry,  signed  by  one  of  his  majes- 
ty's ministers,  he  could  not  suppress  his 
indignation:  but,  in  spite  of  such  arts, 
they  would  ultimately  compel  inquiry- 
such  an  inquiry  as  would  visit  with  shame 
and  confusion  some  of  those  who  endea- 
voured to  prevent  investigation.— The 
great  and  anxious  wish  of  the  honourable 
mover  was,  that,  at  a  critical  period  like 
the  present,  they  should  throw  aside  all 
party  feeling,  and  only  consider  the  pub- 
tic  good.  Let  gentlemen  look  to  the  ex- 
ample that  had  been  shown  by  ministers 
—let  them  examine  whether  they  had  for- 
gotten party-feeling.  This  brought  them 
at  once  to  the  dismissal  of  earl  Fitzwilliam. 
That  was  the  act  which  ministers  per- 
formed to  prove  that  they  were  entirely 
free  from  party  feeling!  [Hear,  hear/ 
"  Oh,  but,  said  they,  "  the  public  goo< 
required  it.  It  was  necessary  to  remove 
him,  because  he,  as  lord-lieutenant,  held 
a  different  opinion  from  that  entertained 
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by  us,  with  respect  to  popular  meetings." 
And  yet,  after  this  act,  which  spoke  for 
itself,  they  exclaimed — "  Ob,  party  has 
nothing   to  do    with    our   proceeding  !" 
Next  to  the  general  indignation  produced 
by  the  thanks  given  to  the  Manchester 
yeomanry  and  magistrates,  was  the  sensa- 
tion produced  by  the  removal  of  this  ve- 
nerable nobleman.     He  kr\ew  no  indivi- 
dual at  any  time  with  whom  the  feelings 
of  the  country  so  entirely  sympathised  as 
they  did  with  earl  Fitzwilliam,  on  this  oc- 
casion.   No  man  could  be  selected,  to- 
wards whom  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
those  who  knew  him  and  those  who  did 
not  know  him,  bore  so  respectful  a  feel- 
ing.   He  believed  no  individual  could  be 
found  for  whom  the  country  entertained 
so  deep-rooted  and  thorough  an  affection  ; 
and  certainly  no  man  more  justly  deserved 
it.    His  private  virtues,  his  advanced  age, 
the  exemplary  manner  in  which,  for  twen- 
ty years,  he  had  administered  the  office 
of  lord-lieutenant,  ought  to  have  been  en- 
tertained by  ministers  as  powerful  reasons 
against  degrading  him — for  such  was  their 
intention — by  a  removal.     After  the  treat- 
ment he  had  received,  he  knew  not  how 
others,  who  had  not  served  their  country 
so  long,  could  escape  a  similar  visitation, 
if  they  acted  with  similar  independence. 
Jt  was  his  misfortune  to  differ  from  earl 
Fitzwilliam  with  respect  to  the  steps  that 
ought  to  be  taken  at  a  former  period, 
when  there  were  disturbances  in  the  coun- 
try ;  but  he  was  convinced  that  his  opinion 
was  a  sincere  one,  flowing  from  the  dic- 
tates of  his  conscience.      He  was,  at  one 
time,  the  best  stay  the  administration  pos- 
sessed, for  effecting  and  preserving  what 
they  considered  the  tranquillity   of  the 
country.     He  had  since  done  that  which, 
if  it   had    been   done   elsewhere,    there 
would  have  been  no  necessity  for  his  ad- 
dressing   the    House    that    night.    The 
noble  earl  had  preserved  the  tranquillity 
of  Yorkshire ;  and  he  was  rewarded  by  a 
removal  from  the  situation  of  lord-lieute- 
nant!    [Hear].    In  Yorkshire  there  had 
been  a  display  of  flags ;    and  there  also 
that  martial  array  of  which  so  much  had 
been  said   was  observable.     But  those 
things  had  ceased  in  consequence  of  carl 
Fitzwilliam's  exertions;   the  system  had 
nearly  evaporated  ;    and  many  of  those 
deluded  person?  had  applied  to   his  lord- 
ship to  be  enrolled  in  his  corps  of  Yeo- 
manry.   Tl>e  noble  lord  opposite  (Cas- 
tlereagh)  smiled  at  that;  but  he  was,  not- 
withstanding, extremely  sore  about  it.   If 


a  lord-lieutenant  acted  improperly  in  his 
office,  it  was  but  just  that  he  should  be 
discharged.     His  offence  should,  however, 
be  clearly  pointed  out.     What,  then,  had 
earl  Fitzwilliam  done  ?  Did  the  noble  lord 
mean  to  say,   that  government  had  any 
thing  to  find  fault  with,  as  far  as  earl  Fitz- 
william's conduct  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties   was  concerned?    Did  mi* 
nisters  mean  to  say,  that  he  was  not  ready 
to  appear  at  any  meeting,  or  to  attend  in 
any  place,  where  tumult  or  riot  might  be 
expected  ?    Would  they  contend  that  in 
these  respect 8  he  was  not  so  vigilant  as  he 
ought  to  have  been  ?    They  could  not  al- 
lege any  charge  of  that  kind.    It  might 
be  answered  by  ministers — "  We  must 
have  a  person  in  the  situation  of  lord- 
lieutenant  who  reposes  confidence  in  us, 
and  in  whom  we,  in  turn,  can  repose  con- 
fidence.''    This  was  the  only  answer  that 
could  be  made.    When  gentlemen  talked 
of  doing  away  party  feelings,  it  was  right 
to  call  their  attention  to  the  case  of  earl 
Fitzwilliam,  and  to  ask  them  whether  it 
was  necessary  to  state  in  a  public  news- 
paper, a  month  before  a  successor  to  the 
lord-lieutenancy  could  be  found,  that  he 
had  been  removed  from  the  office.    How 
came  it  in  that  newspaper?   It  could  not 
have  found  its  way  there,  except  from  the 
cabinet:    there  was  no   other  mode  in 
which  the  communication  could  be  ac- 
counted for.     He  asked  of  those  who  de- 
clared   that  they  entertained  no  party 
feeling,  but  who  were  evidently  influenced 
by  a  mean  party-spirit,  how  they  could 
justify  this  act  ?   They  showed  how  much 
they  enjoyed    their  petty   triumph,    by 
stating  the  removal  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  a 
month  before  his  successor  was  appointed. 
By  such  a  proceeding,  they  hazarded  the 
tranquillity  of  Yorkshire ;  and  in  running 
that  hazard,  by  what  could  they  possibly 
be  influenced,  except  by  party  feeling? 
"  Oh  !  but,"  said  they,  "  it  is  an  act  of 
spirit.     It  shows  that  government  will  not 
be  trifled  with  ;  that  they  have  assumed  a 
vigorous  and  commanding  attitude;  and 
all  will  soon  he  well."    He  would,  how- 
ever, tell  them,  that  there  never  was  an 
act  which  tended  more  to  set  the  country 
against  the  government,  than  the  removal 
of  earl  Fitzwilliam. — There  was  another 
point  connected  with  the  Manchester  bu- 
siness whieh  he  should  like  to  have  pro- 
perly explained.    Why,   he    wished    to 
Know,  was  Hunt  arrested  on  the  hustings, 
when  he  might  have  been  taken  the  day 
before?  Vtm  there  a  desire  to  create  an 
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opportunity  for  the  employment  of  troops  ? 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  so  base  a  de- 
sire existed,  but  certainly  it  was  a  little 
extraordinary  that  such  &  course  was 
taken.  The  same  thing,  however,  hap- 
pened in  London.  A  person  of  the  name 
of  Harrison  was  arrested  in  Smithfield, 
when  lie  was  surrounded  by  thousands  of 
individuals.  Why,  then,  endanger  the 
peace  of  the  city  ?  why  run  the  hazard  of 
endangering  the  safety  of  the  metropolis, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending 
a  man  at  12  o'clock  on  one  day,  who 
might  as  well  be  arrested  at  12  o'clock  on 
the  next  ?— It  was  evident  that  the  coun- 
try had  no  confidence  in  ministers ;  it  was 
clear  their  proceedings  were  disapproved 
of;  and  that  was  one  great  reason  why 
he  would  not  give  them  any  additional 
force.  Till  the  whole  of  those  proceed- 
ings were  explained  satisfactorily,  he 
could  not  extend  any  confidence  to  the 
government ;  and  he  knew  not  with  what 
race  they  could  demand  fresh  confidence 
from  the  House  or  the  country,  until  they 
showed  how  they  had  exercised  the  powers 
which  had  previously  been  intrusted  to 
them.  He  was  aware,  that  throughout 
the  country,  the  attempts  made  to  run 
down  the  liberty  of  the  subject  had  ex- 
cited a  very  great  alarm.  The  hon.  mover 
doubted  this,  but  he  (Mr.  T.)  was  assured 
of  the  fact.  The  jealousy  of  the  people 
was  roused  by  the  proceedings  at  Man- 
chester, and  was  farther  inflamed  by  the 
precipitancy  with  which  the  yeomanry 
and  magistrates  were  thanked  for  their 
conduct  in  that  deplorable  affair.  When 
they  saw  the  whole  system  crowned  by 
the  manner  in  which  persons  were  arrested, 
the  most  dangerous  periods  being  selected 
for  that  purpose;  and  when  they  wit- 
nessed the  removal  of  such  a  man  as  earl 
Fitzwilliam,  for  no  other  reason  but  that 
his  opinions  were  not  in  unison  with  those 
of  his  majesty's  ministers,  was  there  any 
thing  under  heaven  which  could  induce 
him,  or  any  unbiassed  individual,  to  give 
additional  confidence  to  the  advisers  of 
the  Crown?  The  constitution  was  at 
stake ;  it  depended  on  the  debate  of  that 
sight.  He  had  abstained  from  giving  any 
specific  opinion  on  the  Manchester  busi- 
ness ;  he  had  confined  himself  to  the  mere 
fact ;  but  that  there  ought  to  be  a  full  and 
fair  inquiry  he  could  not  doubt,  unless 
parliament  wished  to  state  to  the  country, 
thai  their  mode  of  allaying  discontent 
was,  by  raising  an  additional  military 
force,  by  enacting  severe  laws,  and  trust- 


ing entirely  to  a  system  of  coercion.  If 
they  meant  to  state  this,  it  was  in  vain 
for  him,  or  any  other  man,  to  raise  his 
voice  in  that  House  hereafter  in  defence 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people. 
If  there  was  an  opposition  to  inquiry, 
what  could  he  hope  from  the  discussion 
of  those  severe  measures  which  might, 
and  probably  would,  be  proposed  ?  Such 
a  want  of  sympathy  for  the  feelings  of  the 
people  would  tend  to  produce  that  line  of 
separation  which  occasioned  danger  in  all 
countries  where  it  existed— a  separation 
between  the  interests  of  the  high  and  of 
the  low.  He,  however,  would  do  his 
duty,  under  all  circumstances,  however 
discouraging.  He  would  point  out,  what 
he  conceived  to  be,  the  best  cure  for  exist- 
ing evils,  and  he  hoped  those  in  power 
would  take  a  warning  from  the  history  of 
other  nations — particularly  from  the  events 
which  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the 
French  revolution.  Had  there  been  a 
government  in  France  willing  and  anxious 
to  conciliate  the  people,  and  ready  to  ad- 
mit that  abuses  existed  which  ought  and 
would  be  remedied,  hopes  might  have 
been  cherished  that  the  revolution  would 
not  have  taken  place.  But  a  contrary 
course  was  adopted:  every  man  who 
complained  was  subjected  to  persecution, 
and  set  down  as  a  Jacobin  and  an  agitator. 
This  mistaken  policy  produced  a  dreadful 
convulsion,  and  every  thing  dear  and 
valuable  was  hurried  away  in  the  general 
devastation.  Let  gentlemen  beware  how 
they  proceeded  in  this  question—one  of 
the  most  momentous  that  was  ever  agi- 
tated within  the  walls  of  parliament.  The 
radicals,  as  they  were  called,  were,  he  be- 
lieved, by  no  means  in  force  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  people 
were  acutely  alive  to  the  business  trans- 
acted in  that  House,  because  they  felt 
that  much  of  their  sufferings  were  to  be 
traced  to  its  proceedings.  Let  ministers 
do  all  they  could  to  alleviate  the  distresses 
of  the  people,  and  he  would  stand  by 
them  to  protect  the  law  and  the  constitu- 
tion ;  no  man  would  do  more,  or  go  far- 
ther than  he  would,  most  cheerfully.  Let 
the  House  but  show  a  wish  to  remove  the 
real  grievances  of  the  people,  and  he  was 
convinced  peace  and  harmony  would  be 
restored.  But  while  they  proved  that 
they  were  most  anxious  to  uphold  the 
laws,  they  ought  to  let  the  people  see  that 
tliey  were  equally  determined  to  protect 
and:  maintain  their  just  rights  [Hear], 
lie  then  read  his  amendment,  as  follows : 
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actuated  by  any  party  feeling.    He  felt 


"  To  assure  his  royal  highness,    that, 
called  together  at  a  season  when  unex- 


ampled distress  and  extraordinary  agita-    surrounded  so  deeply*  that  he  could  not 


tion  prevail  in  some  of  the  most  populous 
districts  of  the  kingdom,  we  will  imme- 
diately proceed  to  take  into  our  most 
serious  consideration  the  various  mat- 
ters contained  in  his  royal  highoess's 
gracious  speech  from  the  throne : 

"  Humbly  to  express  to  his  royal  high- 
ness our  reprobation  of  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  persuade  the 
suffering  classes  of  the  people  to  seek 
relief  from  their  distress  in  schemes  in- 
jurious to  themselves,  dangerous  to  the 
public  quiet,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
security  of  the  constitution,  which  it  is 
our  duty  and  determination  to  maintain 
against  every  species  of  encroachment 
or  attack: 

"To  represent  to  his  royal  highness  that 
while  we  thus  declare  our  determined  re- 
solution firmly  to  uphold  the  just  autho- 
rity of  the  laws,  we  feel  that  we  are 
called  upon  by  a  sense  of  duty,  so  to 
conduct  ourselves  as  to  satisfy  the  people 
that  their  complaints  will  at  all  times  re- 
ceive from  us  that  just  attention,  and  their 
rights  that  ready  protection,  which  is  in- 
dispensable to  their  safety  and  freedom : 

"  That  this  seems  to  us  more  particularly 
necessary  in  order  to  maintain  that  confi- 
dence in  the  public  institutions  of  the 
country,  which  constitutes  the  best  safe- 
guard of  all  law  and  government : 

"  That  we  have  seen  with  deep  regret  the 
events  which  took  place  at  Manchester  on 
the  16th  of  August  last ;  and  that,  without 
pronouncing  any  opinion  on  the  circum- 
stances which  occurred  on  that  melancholy 
occasion,  we  feel  that  they  will  demand 
our   earliest   attention  in  order  to  dissi- 

Eate  the  alarm  to  which  they  have  given 
irth,  by  a  diligent  and  impartial  in- 
quiry, which  may  show  that  the  mea- 
sures of  extraordinary  severity,  then  re- 
sorted to,  were  the  result  of  the  most 
urgent  and  unavoidable  necessity ;  or 
prove  that  an  important  constitutional 
privilege  cannot  be  violated,  and  the  lives 
of  his  majesty's  subjects  sacrificed,  with 
impunity. 

The  Marquis  of  Tavistock  seconded  the 
amendment.  At  a  time  of  peril  like  the 
present,  he  observed,  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  man  to  stand  forward  and  deliver 
his  opinions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  re- 
moving those  evils  which  were  so  gene- 
rally allowed  to  exist.  On  this  occasion, 
he  assured  the  House,  that  he  was  not 


the  dangers  by  which   the  country  waft 


with  justice  to,himself  or  his  constituents 
remain  silent  on  that  occasion.  The 
great  object  before  them  was,  the  result 
of  the  proceedings  on  the  16th  of  August. 
He  alluded  to  these  proceedings  at  pre- 
sent merely  for  the  purpose  of  imploring 
the  House  not  to  disappoint  and  irritate 
the  minds  of  the  people.  He  hoped  and 
trusted  that  a  fair  and  impartial  inquiry 
into  these  proceedings  would  be  instituted. 
Let  witnesses  be  examined,  and  let  no 
biassed  or  party  views  impede  their  pro- 
ceedings— let  them  have  no  object  in 
view  but  the  attainment  of  justice.  To 
him  it  was  a  matter  of  little  importance 
who  was  in  or  out  of  office,  compared 
with  his  anxiety  to  secure  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  the  people.  But  how  were 
these  objects  attended  to  at  present? 
One  of  the  first  noblemen  in  the  country 
had  been  degraded  because  he  had  op- 
posed himself  to  the  conduct  of  ministers. 
But  it  should  be  recollected  that  this  no- 
bleman was  the  first  to  detect  and  expose 
the  spies  and  informers  who  had  been 
sent  about  the  country— that  he  was  one 
of  the  first  men  who  had  had  the  courage 
to  give  to  ministers  his  opinion  of  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  whose  great 
fault  was  his  calling  for  an  investigation 
of  recent  occurrences.  For  this  the  no- 
ble earl  was  entitled  to  the  thanks  of 
every  friend  of  freedom,  and  in  retiring 
from  office  he  carried  with  him  the  re* 
spect  and  good  wishes  of  every  honest 
man.  That  there  were  circumstances  of 
an  alarming  nature  connected  with  some 
of  those  popular  meetings,  was  the  opi- 
nion of  many ;  and  perhaps,  however  in- 
adequate the  cause  was,  it  might  be  owing 
to  these  circumstances  that  the  country 
was  to  be  burthened  with  10,000  addi- 
tional troops.  But  the  House,  he  con- 
ceived, could  not  adopt  a  measure  so  un- 
precedented in  time  of  peace,  until  they 
were  furnished  with  satisfactory  data.  If 
they  produced  such  data— if  mmisteis 
showed  that  they  could  not  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  government,  without  an 
additional  force— then  he  conceived  they 
had  much  to  answer  for,  because  it  ires 
by  their  conduct  that  the  country  eras 
reduced  to  that  situation.  GentJeinem 
might  contemplate,  with  melancholy  feel- 
ings, those  past  days  when  this  once 
flourishing  country,  directed  by  wise 
councils,  enjoyed  iin^tuiwed  tf**qpiUrtY 
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in  time  of  peace— a  tranquillity  to  which 
it  was  now  a  stranger.  It  waa  not  sur- 
prising that  there  should  be  a  want  of 
confidence  in  government,  when  they 
reflected  on  the  little  sympathy  which 
was  shown  in  the  votes  of  that  House  to 
the  situation  of  the  people  at  large.  A 
former  parliament  did  itself  no  credit  by 
repealing  the  property-tax,  and  that 
which  succeeded  obtained  still  less  by 
imposing  taxes  which  fell  heavily  on  the 
working  classes.  If  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  came  down  and  proposed  a 
property-tax,  his  vote  should  be  at  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  service;  but  on 
these  conditions— that  other  taxes  which 
bore  heavily  on  the  people  should  be 
repealed;  that  the  universal  desire  for 
economy  and  retrenchment,  in  every 
branch  of  the  state,  should  be  met  by 
corresponding  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
government;  that  the  country  should  not 
again  be  insulted  by  the  unnecessary  grant 
of  a  large  sum  out  of  the  public  money, 
and  that  every  office  which  could  be  abo- 
lished should  be  speedily  annihilated. 
Then,  and  not  tUl  then,  would  he  vote 
for  the  property-tax.  With  respect  to  the 
difficulties  that  threatened  the  country, 
he  thought  they  might  be  overcome,  and 
the  breach  might  be  healed,  if  they  did 
not  drive  the  people  to  despair,  by  refus- 
ing inquiry.  They  should  conciliate  them 
by  granting  at  least  some  step  towards 
reform.  In  bis  mind,  that  question  was, 
of  all  others,  of  the  greatest  importance. 
He  would  not  presume  to  say  what  speci- 
fic plan  of  reform  ought  to  be  adopted ; 
but  of  this  he  waa  confident— that  so  long 
as  that  House  was  constituted  as  it  at 
present  was,  it  could  not,  and  it  ought 
not  to  possess  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple. Before  he  sat  down  he  should  ex- 
press a  hope,  that  the  noble  lord  would 
not  attempt  to  degrade  the  spirit  of  the 
people  by  force  and  coercion,  but  would 
endeavour  to  conciliate  it  by  mild  and 
equitable  measures.  There  were  some 
men  who  were  pepetually  boasting  of 
their  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  con- 
stitution ;  but  to  him  it  appeared  as  if  those 
individuals  had  but  a  slight  idea  of  the 
meaning  which  belonged  to  those  terms. 
True  loyalty  consisted  in  preserving,  not 
in  restricting,  the  liberties  of  the  people ; 
they,  however,  made  it  to  consist  in  a 
blind  adherence ;  and  servile  acquiescence 
in  the  measures  proposed  by  his  majesty's 
ministers.  Could,  however,  any  person 
who  had  witnessed  the  trials  to  which  the 


people  of  England  had  been  subjected  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  exemplary 
patience  with  which  they  had  sustained 
them,  question  for  a  moment  their  loyalty 
or  their  attachment  to  the  laws  and  insti- 
tutions of  their  forefathers  ?  The  patience 
they  had  exhibited  during  the  late  arduoua 
contest  in  which  they  had  been  engaged, 
surely  deserved  some  better  return  than 
the  harshness  with  which  they  were 
treated,  now  that  the  contest  was  over. 
He  therefore  could  not  help  imploring  his 
majesty's  ministers  to  institute  a  full  and 
fair  inquiry  into  the  injuries  which  the 
people  conceived  themselves  to  have  sus- 
tained al  Manchester,  and  not  to  treaS 
them  with  any  unnecessary  violence  or 
contempt.  By  conducting  such  an  in- 
quiry without  any  reference  to  party  feel- 
ings or  to  party  views,  they  would  disarm 
the  rage  of  thousands  who  were  now  ex* 
cited  against  them,  because  they  thought 
that  they  had  been  treated  with  harsh- 
ness. He  could  assure  the  House,  that 
into  such  an  investigation  he  should  him- 
self enter  without  the  slightest  hostility 
to  any  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  though 
he  must  own  that  he  should  bring  to  is 
strong  feelings  of  affection  to  his  country, 
and  a  trembling  anxiety  for  the  safety  ef 
the  constitution.  The  noble  marquis  con- 
eluded  his  speech  by  observing,  that  a 
dreadful  storm  was  now  hanging  over  us ; 
that  conciliation  was  the  only  method  of 
averting  it ;  and  that  to  recommend  mea- 
sures of  conciliation  to  the  government, 
was  the  sole  object  for  which  ne  had  that 
evening  taken  the  opportunity  of  address* 
ingthe  House. 

The  Speaker  then  read  the  original  ad- 
dress, and  was  proceeding  to  state,  that 
in  lieu  of  part  of  the  original  address,  it 
had  been  proposed  to  insert  an  amend- 
ment, when 

Mr.  Ticrney  again  rose,  and  said,  that 
he  had  no  wish  to  leave  out  any  part  of 
the  original  address :  he  would  adopt  the 
whole  of  it,  and  would  content  himself 
with  proposing,  that  his  own  amendment 
should  be  received  as  an  addition  to  it 

Lord  CasUereagh  Tose.  He  began  by 
observing,  that  there  never  was  a  crisis  in 
which  ministers  felt  a  more  awful  respon- 
sibility than  they  did  at  the  present  mo- 
ment ;  and  never  was  a  responsibility  more 
awful  than  that  which  they  were  now 
obliged  to  take  upon  themselves  in  dis- 
charge of  their  duty  to  their  king  and  to 
their  country.  Nothing  but  an  imperious 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  measure 
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eould  have  induced  them  to  have  called 
parliament  together  at  this  unusual  season 
of  the  year ;  and  yet  such  was  the  state 
of  the  country,  that  if  they  had  longer 
delayed  the  convening  of  it,  they  would 
have  compromised  their  duty  to  the 
Crown,  and  have  placed  at  hazard  the 
safety  of  the  state.  Now  that  it  was  as- 
sembled, he  should  express  a  hope,  that 
not  only  in  the  debate  of  that  night,  but 
also  in  the  many  and  arduous  debates 
which  were  likely  to  succeed  it  in  the 
course  of  the  session,  the  House  would 
maintain  that  equanimity  of  temper  and 
candour  of  argument,  which,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  was  most  essential  to  the  pre- 
servation of  its  dignity,  was  also  best 
calculated  to  effect  those  objects  which 
every  member  of  it  must  have  in  view. 
Whatever  insinuations  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  might  throw  out  re- 
garding the  little  confidence  which  the 
people  were  inclined  to  place  in  that 
House  (and  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
speech  was  more  calculated  to  diminish 
than  increase  that  confidence),  he  was 
certain  that  the  House  woula  still  con- 
tinue to  act  with  that  calm  deliberation 
and  that  steady  character  which  had 
always  previously  distinguished  it ;  for  if 
they  did  so  act,  if  they  met  their  difficul- 
ties at  home  with  the  same  manly  resolu- 
tion with  which  they  had  met  their  diffi- 
culties abroad ;  if  they  persisted  in  their 
determination  to  deal  out  justice,  even- 
handed  justice,  to  all  ranks  and  classes  of 
his  majesty's  subjects,  and  were  resolved, 
when  they  did  interfere  in  the  internal 
administration  of  justice,  to  interfere  no 
more  than  their  interference  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  he  was  positive  that, 
instead  of  losing  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  they  would  acquire  new  and  in- 
disputable claims  to  it,  for  the  House  had 
never  yet  pronounced  a  deliberate  deci- 
sion on  any  question,  without  being  sup* 
ported  in  it  by  the  sober  opinion  of  the 
public.  Indeed,  so  far  was  the  House 
under  the  control  of  public  opinion,  that 
no  government  which  opposed  it  could 
long  exist  in  this  country,  it  was  the  basis 
upon  which  every  government  rested; 
and  if  the  House  pursued  the  same  line 
of  conduct  which  it  had  pursued  before, 
he  would  undertake  to  promise  that  the 
same  confidence  would  be  now  placed  in 
it  as  had  previously  carried  it  and  the 
country  through  every  difficulty.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  confessed  in 
the  outset  of  his  speech,  that  there  was 


nothing  in  the  address  to  the  throne  which* 
called  upon  the  House  to  pledge  itself  as 
to  its  future  conduct ;  and  in  moving  his 
amendment,  had  given  a  reason  for  doing 
so,  which  had  on  the  first    view    of   it 
created  great  satisfaction  in  his  mind.  He 
had  said  that  the  state  of  the  country  was 
so  ambiguous,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  so  perilous,  that  it  became  every 
man    to   speak  out  frankly  and  boldly* 
From  this  declaration  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  he  (Lord  C.)  had  expected 
that  the  amendment    would    have  con- 
tained some  definite  plan,  some  specific 
measures  for  the  consideration  of  minis- 
ters ;  but,  if  he  understood  its  meaning  at 
all,  nothing  was  so  far  from  it  as  any  spe- 
cific or  tangible  proposition,  with  the  ex- 
ception   of  one    parliamentary    inquiry 
which  was  to  be  instituted  into  the  trans- 
actions at  Manchester,  of  the  confession 
which  the  House  was  to  make  of  past 
misconduct,  and  of  the  promises  which  it 
was  to  hold  forth  of  future  improvement. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  also  de- 
clared a  strong  wish  to  examine  into  the 
present   state    of  the   country;   and  it* 
stating  his  reasons  why  such  examination 
should  take  place,  had  much  undervalued 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  now 
situated.   What  those  circumstances  were 
he  should  refrain  from  explaining  at  pre- 
sent;   and   he    trusted  that  the  House 
would  allow  him  to  do  so,  especially  as 
he  should  to-morrow  place  the  mass  of 
information  on  which  the  government  in- 
tended to  act  in  the  hands  of  every  one 
of  its  members  in  a  printed  form,  and 
without  submitting   it   to   any  previous 
committee  for  investigation.    Besides,  his 
explanation  of  the  state  of  the  country 
would  be  better  understood  if  it  were 
combined  with  the  measures   which .  it 
was  intended  to  propose :  those  measures 
he  should  open  to  them  on  Friday ;  but 
before  any  one  of  them  was  discussed, 
the  House  ought  to  know  the  intentions 
of  government,  the  bearing  of  which  each 
of  them  had  upon  the  other  and  upon 
the  whole,  and  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened the  whole  of  our  system.  As,  there* 
fore,  the  term  was  so  short  during  which 
he  wished  the  House  to  excuse  him  from 
speaking  on  the    general   state  of  the 
country,  and  as  nothing  specific  had  been 
proposed  by  either  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man or  the  noble  lord  opposite,  he  trusted 
that  the  House  would  extend  to  him  the 
indulgence  which  he  desired.    With  re- 
gard,  however,  to   the  transactions  at- 
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Manchester,  he  had  no  objection  to  meet 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  at  present :  and 
here,  he  must  say,  that  if  his  majesty's 
ministers   had  not  expressed  any  senti- 
ments of  regret  on  this  subject  (and  no 
humane  or  generous    bosom   could    be 
without  them),  it  was  because  nothing 
was  more  important  than  to  maintain  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  nothing  was 
more  likely  to  destroy  it  than  any  such 
declaration  of  opinion :  therefore,  if  in  his 
answers  to  the  questions  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  he  was  compelled  to  say  any 
thing  which  had  that  tendency,  he  trusted 
that  the   House  would  recollect  that  it 
was  forced  from  him,  and  was  not  volun- 
tarily tendered.    In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, why  Hunt  was  not  arrested  before 
the  16th  of  August,  and  why  he  was  ar- 
rested on  that  day,  he  would  state,  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  fact — that  there  was 
no  determination  or  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  magistracy  to  arrest  him  on  the 
charge  on  which  he  was  arrested,  pre- 
viously to  the  16th  of  August— that  the 
charge  on  which  he  was  then  arrested 
arose  entirely  out  of  the  events  of  that 
day  [loud  cries  of  Hear  from  the  opposi- 
tion benches]  that  it  originated  from  the 
military  array,  and  the  seditious  banners 
which  were  then  displayed ;  and  from  the 
magistrates  looking  upon  the  meeting  as 
of  a  treasonable  nature,  even  if  it  did 
not  amount  to  high  treason  itself.  There- 
fore,   if   his    assertion  could  have  any 
effect  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  he 
would    believe  the  arrest  of  Hunt  was 
not    decided    upon    before     that    day. 
The    right    hon.    gentleman     had    then 
asked  another  question — why  a  meeting, 
consisting  of  more  than  40,000  people 
(and  he  had  stated  the  numbers  pretty 
correctly),    among    whom    were    many 
women  and  children,  had  been  attacked 
by  a  military  force  after  Hunt  had  been 
arrested  and  carried  off  without  any  oppo- 
sition ?    But  that  was  a  false  view  of  the 
question :    it  never  was  the  intention  of 
the  magistrates  to  disperse  the  meeting  as 
it  was  dispersed,  any  more   than  it  was 
their  intention  on  the  preceding  day  to 
have  dispersed  it  at  all.     If  they  had  then 
entertained  any  such  opinion,  they  would 
have  declared  it  an  illegal  meeting,  as  they 
had   declared   that  which  was  convened 
before  it.    It  was  not  asking  the  House 
to  show  too  much  charity  to  the  Man- 
chester magistrates  when  he  asked  them 
to  believe  this  to  be  the  case,  especially 


as  there  was  not  the  slightest  scintilla  of 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  except  it  were 
the  heated  evidence  of  those  who  had  re- 
cently been  tampering   with   the  public 
feelings.    If  they  had  had  any  wish  to 
commit  an  act  of  violence  on  the  people, 
surely  they  would  have  carried  it  into  exe- 
cution on  a  meeting  which  it  is  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hands  was  illegal,  and  which 
they  warned  people  not  to  attend,  because 
it  was  illegal;    and  would  not  have  de- 
ferred it  to  another,  when  the  meeting  had 
become  at  least  of  a  questionable  nature. 
He  put  it  to  the  charity  of  parliament  to 
say,  whether  the  deferring  of  it  to  the 
latter  period  would  not,  if  they  had  enter- 
tained such  intentions,  have  been  most  ir- 
rational.   The  truth  was,  that  the  magis- 
trates did  not  determine  upon  dispersing 
the  meeting  until  it  had  assumed  a  cha- 
racter of  tumult  and  sedition.     And  he 
would  protest  on  all  occasions,  and  at  all 
times,  most  loudly  against  the  doctrine 
which  had  been  advanced  that  night,  that 
the  arm  of  the  law  was  to  be  unnerved  by 
— [Here  Mr.  Tiarney  mide  some  sign  of 
dissent.]     The  right  hon.  gentleman  most 
certainly  had  maintained  such  doctrines : 
he  had  asked  why  had  Mr.  Hunt,  why 
had  parson  Harrison,  been  captured  in 
the  midst  of  the  people  ?  As  to  Harrison, 
he  had  fled  from  Manchester;  and  was 
taken  by  the  officers  in  Smithfield,  as  it 
was  their  duty  to  take  him,  charged  as  he 
was  with  an   offence,    whensoever    and 
wheresoever  they  saw  him.— To  return, 
however,  to  the  subject  from  which  he 
had  digressed :   as  soon  as  the  character 
of  the  meeting  had  declared  itself,  the 
magistrates   put   the  warrants    into    the 
hands  of  the  constables ;  and  it  was  not 
till  they  had  declared   their  inability  to 
execute  them,  that  a  military  force  was 
employed  at  all.     Then  comes  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  and  asks,  why  employ  the 
military,  and  above  all,  why  employ  the 
yeomanry,  and  not  the  troops  of  the  line  ? 
Why,  formerly  the  only  force  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  allow  to  be 
employed  to  defend  the  internal  tranquil- 
lity of  the  country  was  his  majesty's  liege 
subjects  armed  in  defence  of  their  rights 
and  properties.     The  circumstance  only 
proved,  that  when  his  majesty's  ministers 
blew  hot,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  blew 
cold ;  and  that  all  they  did  was  wrong,  even 
when  they  adopted  the  suggestions  which 
he  had  himself  proposed.    This  considera- 
tion, however,  led  him  to  another  fact,  to 
which  it  was  requisite  to  call  the  attention 
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of  the  House :  the  magistrates  had  nothing 
to  do  with  any  of  this  military  array  or 
armament,  and  were  not  responsible  for  it, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  legally  were  for 
giving  the  orders  for  its  acting.  It  was 
colonel  1/  Est  range  who  selected  the  Man- 
chester yeomanry  for  the  service  of  the 
day,  and  who  thought  that  he  had  done 
the  most  constitutional  thing  in  the  world 
in  employing  them.  [  Hear,  hear  1] . — He 
would  now  proceed  to  state  most  dis- 
tinctly, that  the  magistrates,  if  it  was  an 
illegal  meeting  and  was  carrying  traitorous 
and  seditious  emblems,  would  have  been 
guilty  of  a  most  flagrant  dereliction  of 
duty,  if  they  had  allowed  that  meeting  to 
continue  assembled  one  moment  after  the 
capture  of  Hunt.  They,  however,  deter- 
mined to  disperse  it,  and  to  disperse  it  in 
the  most  mild  and  gentle  and  temperate 
manner.  At  the  time  the  riot  act  was  first 
read,  it  was  read  from  the  window  of  the 
house  in  which  the  magistrates  were  as* 
secobled :  [loud  cries  ofhear  from  all  parts 
of  the  House :]  il  was  suggested  that  this 
method  of  reading  it  was  not  such  as  was 
contemplated  by  the  act :  another  magis- 
trate was  therefore  sent  into  the  crowd, 
and  whilst  attempting  to  read  it  there, 
was  trampled  under  foot ;  they  then  sent 
a  third  magistrate  to  read  it  at  the  hust- 
ings, in  order  that  no  man  might  remain 
in  ignorance  of  the  fact  of  its  being  read. 
Why  was  it  not  read  there?  Why,  be- 
cause after  the  caption  of  Hunt  was  ef- 
fected, those  troops  who  effected  it  were 
violently  assaulted  by  what  the  right  hon. 

fentleman  had  called  an  unarmed  mob. 
le  begged  leave  to  say,  that  he  stated 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  fact ;  because, 
as  the  whole  transaction  of  clearing  the 
ground  did  not  last  five  minutes,  and  as 
all  the  business  was  over  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  some  conflicting  testimony  might 
be  expected.  Still,  however,  he  must  re- 
peat, that  he  believed  what  he  stated  to  be 
correct.  That,  however,  was  not  so  much 
the  question  at  present:  the  question 
was,  whether  the  House  of  Commons  was 
to  erect  itself  into  a  tribunal  to  decide  on 
this  matter,  and  exercise  the  inquisitorial 
powers  which  it  possessed  by  investigating 
it  at  their  bar.  Highly  as  he  valued,  and 
far  as  he  would  carry  these  inquisitorial 
powers,  he  was  not  for  exercising  them  on 
the  present  occasion,  as  he  did  not  think 
that  the  circumstances  demanded  it.  To 
go  on,  however,  with  his  narrative :  this 
unarmed  multitude,  though  the  place  had 
only  the  day  before  been  cleared  of  all  the 
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stones  that  were  calculated  to  hurt  a 
human  being,  assailed  the  military  with 
so  many,  that  the  next  day  two  cart-loads 
were  found  upon  the  ground ;  so  that  it 
was  clear  that  the  parties  had  come  with 
stones  in  their  pockets :  it  was  also  evident 
that  there  were  men  among  them  armed 
with  pistols ,-  for  from  the  house  behind 
the  hustings  pistols  were  fired  upon  the 
troops.  Notwithstanding  all  these  cir- 
cumstances which  he  had  related,  he  was 
sorry  to  say  that  among  several  men  of 
high  character,  for  whom  he  entertained 
the  most  profound  respect,  there  wu 
scarcely  any  cruelty,  however  horrid— *any 
atrocity,  however  aggravated,  which  had 
not,  without  the  slightest  truth  or  founda- 
tion, been  attributed  to  the  magistrates  of 
Manchester  [Hear,  hear! J — Thus  much 
for  the  character  of  the  meeting.  It  was 
thus  made  evident  that  government  had 
not  taken  any  steps  on  the  subject  till  they 
had  convinced  themselves  of  the  law  of 
the  case,  and  the  illegal  character  of  the 
meeting  which  had  been  thus  dispersed* 
He  therefore  repeated,  that  the  Man- 
chester magistrates  had  acted  consistently 
with  the  law  of  the  land,  and  with  the  best 
possible  attention  to  the  interests  of  the 
country.  He  would  now  apply  himself 
to  another  important  part  of  the  inquiry : 
that  was,  whether  the  course  of  public 
justice,  and  of  individual  justice,  would  be 
promoted,  or  whether  it  would  not  rather 
be  obstructed,  by  such  an  inquiry,  as  was 
recommended  in  the  amendment  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman.  Before  any  such 
inquiry  could  be  entered  upon,  they  ought 
at  least  to  know  the  state  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  transactions  took 
place.  Although  he  had  no  particular 
knowledge  of  the  charge  against  Mr* 
Hunt,  and  although  that  charge  might  be 
intirely  extrajudicial  to  this  question,  vet 
Mr.  Hunt  could,  without  any  doubt,  bring 
the  magistrates  before  a  jury  of  the  coun- 
try to  explain  their  conduct.  Let  the 
House  consider  what  they  knew  by  public 
notoriety  to  be  now  in  the  hands  of  public 
law.  In  the  first  place,  the  House  would 
allow  upon  the  face  of  the  question,  that 
there  was  none  which,  prima  facie,  called 
so  little  as  this  for  their  interposition. 
How  did  the  transactions  which  were  ta 
come  before  a  court  of  justice  stand  be- 
fore them  at  this  moment.  The  magis- 
trates of  Manchester,  and  all  who  took 
that  view  of  the  question,  were  ready  to 
go  to  trial ;  and  who  were  they  who  post- 
poned judicial  inquiry  ?  The  injured,  in- 
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■ocent  individuals,  who  complained  of  the 
severity  with  which  they  had  been  treated  1 
All  those  individuals  had  put  off  their 
trial.    Besides,  had  those  persons  availed 
themselves  of  all  the  legal  means  of  re- 
dress, if  injustice  had  been  done  to  them  ? 
They  had  indeed  preferred  bills  against 
seme  individuals  of  the  yeomanry  cavalry ; 
and  the  fact  of  the  illegality  of  the  meet- 
ing had  been  found  by  the  grand  jury, 
who  threw  out  those  bills.    As  far  as  the 
yeomanry  were  concerned,   the  charge 
against  them  had  been  thus  negatived  by 
me  grand  jury  of  the  country :  for  bills 
might  have  been  found,  and  very  properly 
found,  against  individuals  of  the  yeomanry 
cavalry,  and  yet  have  decided  nothing 
respecting  the  magistrates  or  the  com- 
manding officers.     Because  nothing  was 
more  clear  than  that  outrages  might  have 
been  committed  beyond  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  however  proper  the  conduct  of 
the  magistrates  and  of  the  commsnding 
officer  might  have  been ;  and  that  indivi- 
duals might  be  guilty  of  murder,  while  the 
magistrates  and  commanding  officers  were 
entitled  to  praise.    But  while  they  had  pre* 
ferred  bills  against  individuals,  not  a  single 
indictment  had  they  preferred  against  toe 
magistrates  or  the  commanding  officer. 
The  first  thing  that  ought  to  have  been 
done  was,  to  have  gone  to  the  officer,  as 
in  the  riots  of  1768,  when  the  officer  was 
tried  in  the  King's-bench  and  acquitted. 
Therefore  be  was  entitled  to  say  that  die 
courts  of  law  were  open  to  those  who 
complained,  and  that  they  had  not  availed 
themselves  of  them,  in  the  mode  which 
the  law  prescribed.    He  was  aware  of  an 
objection  often  urged  on  this  point.  How, 
it  was  asked,   could  so  many  indigent 
individuals  support  the  expenses  of  legal 
proceedings  ?   But,  if  five  yeomen  have 
been  indicted,  as  many  magistrates  could 
have  been  indicted  by  the  same  means. 
If  real  public  justice  had  been  the  object, 
the  principals  would  have  been  first  at- 
tacked.     But  if  those  who  complained 
were  indigent,  they  knew  that  in  fact  a 
subscription  to  a  large  amount,  and  under 
various  descriptions  of  objects,  had  been 
made,  and  that  there  were  in  consequence 
ample  means  provided.     Not  less  than 
2,000/.  had  been  subscribed;   and  this 
sum  surely  afforded  sufficient  means  for 
supporting  the  expenses  of  a  legal  inves- 
tigation.   They  had  heard,  indeed,  a  most 
audacious  libel  upon  a  branch  of  the  con- 
stitutional administration  of  justice— a 
libel  belied  by  the  whole  tenour  and  cha- 
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racter  of  the  administration  of  justice  in 
this  country ;  and  in  no  part  of  the  coun- 
try was  that  administration  more  pure 
than  in  Lancashire.    They  had  heard  a 
most  audacious  libel,  that  the  grand  jury 
at  Lancaster  had  not  done  their  duty,  and 
had  lent  themselves  to  be  the  scape-goat 
for  the  violators  of  the  law.    But  if  it 
was  so,  if  the  magistrates  could  not  be 
indicted  for  murder,  yet  if  they  were  not 
justified  in  law,  they  could  clearly  be  put 
upon  their  trial,  by  moving  a   criminal 
information  against  them,  in  the  court  of 
King's-bench,  for  their  conduct.     The 
circumstances  of  their  conduct  would  be 
before  the  country  as  fully  upon  affidavits, 
as  if  they  were  to  be  tried  for  murder  or 
felony.    If,  however,  the  court  of  King's- 
bench  were  so  dead  to  a  sense  of  justice 
and  to  the  demands  of  the  public,  as  to 
refuse  a  criminal    information  when    it 
ought  to  be  granted  (and  none  could  say 
that  the  court  of  King's-bench  was  dead 
or  remiss  in  affording  every  facility  to 
inquiry)  into  the  conduct  of  magistrates ; 
yet  he  admitted  that  a  case  might  arise, 
although  the  House  was  never,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  interfere  with  the  judicial 
administration,  emanating  in  purity  and 
enlightened  by  discretion  as  it  was,  when 
the  House  might  properly  inquire  whether 
the  courts  below  had  done  justice*    But, 
to  call  upon  aH  persons  to  disclose  the 
evidence  to  the  House  which  they  were 
afterwards  to  give  in  a  court  of  justice, 
was  a  proposition  so  monstrous,  that,  if 
delusion  bad  not  been  carried  to  such  art 
extent,  and  if  the  gentlemen  opposite  had 
not  lent  themselves  to  that  delusion,  is 
could  never  have  been  proposed*    It  was 
so  monstrous  a  proposition,  that  if  the 
right  hoo.  gentleman  was  not  surrounded 
by  legal  advisers   who  suffered  him  to 
propose  to  take  from  the  courts  of  justice 
the  whole  body  of  a  judicial  question,  in 
order  to  have  it  tried  here,  he  could  not 
have  believed  that  they  could  lend  them- 
selves to  it.    The  court  of  King's-bench, 
was  not  apt  to  overlook  the  misconduct 
of  magistrates;  but  if  they  were,  and  if 
they  refused  to  interfere   in  this   case, 
every  man,  even  then,  who  had  been  re- 
moved off  that  ground  by  violence,  or 
threats  of  violence,   could  bring  a  civil 
action  for  damages ;  and  the  jury,  in  esti- 
mating the   damages,    would  have  the 
whole  legal  evidence  laid  before  them. 
Therefore,  he  begged  leave  to  conclude 
that  there  had  been  no  denial  of  justice. 
Every  effort  bad  been  made  by  industry, 
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ingenuity,  inflammation,  and  tumult    He 
did  not  mean  to  impute  this  conduce  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  or  to  the  gentle* 
men  around  him  ;  but  such  efforts  had 
been  used  to  inflame  and  distemper  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.      What  else 
could  have  been  the  object  of  the  mass 
of  evidence  produced  at  a  coroner's  in- 
quest respecting  not  what  happened  on 
the  spot,  but  what  every  individual  in  the 
streets  of  Manchester  knew.    But  there 
were  now  several  proceedings  in  courts  of 
justice  upon  this  subject;  there  were  mo- 
tions with  respect  to  the  coroner's  inquest, 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  magistrates 
in  a  district  near  Manchester ;  there  were, 
in  fact,  many  grave  and  serious  questions 
now  before  the  proper  court.    He  thought 
that  the  consequences  would  be  the  worst 
that  could  be  imagined,  if  they  lent  them- 
selves to  a  precedent  unknown  to  parlia- 
ment.     Did  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
consider,  that  if  parliament  could  take 
such  a  step,  it  was  not  very  decorous, 
whether  it  was  proper  or  not,  to  come  to 
such  a  conclusion  on  the  address  ?  Would 
it  not  have  been  more  decorous  if  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  given  notice  of 
a  motion  to  this  effect,  so  that  the  minis- 
ters could  have  their  minds  instructed  by 
the  legal  authorities  ?    But  he  could  not 
conceive,  unless  the  whole  body  of  the 
inquiry  was  to  be  taken  from  courts  of 
justice,  how  the  amendment  could  be 
supported.     Was  it  contended  that  they 
could  proceed  with  the  inquiry  proposed, 
while  proceedings  were  actually  pending 
in  courts  of  justice  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject?     If  parliament,  in  such  circum- 
stances came  to  a  conclusion  to  punish 
the  coroner  or  the  magistrates,  it  would 
form  an  additional  reason  for  levelling  the 
throne  and  the  constitution.    This  was 
the  most  barefaced  trap  ever  heard  of, 
which  the  radicals  had  laid  for  gentlemen 
en  the  other  side.     Any  thing  more  fatal 
to  public  justice  he  could  not  conceive, 
unless  they  were  to  hang  the  magistrates 
of  Manchester  without  trial  or  evidence. 
No  step  could  be  more  effectually  calcu- 
lated to  deprive  parliament  of  all  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  public.      He 
therefore  had  no  disposition  to  fall  into 
the  trap.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  could 
not  impute  to  his  majesty's  government 
a  desire  of  standing  between  any  indivi- 
duals and  public  justice ;  if  he  did,  he  did 
them  great  injustice.    But  the  right  hon* 
gentleman  had  said,  that  they  had  pre- 
judged the  question.     Now,  he  would 


submit,  even  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
whether,  if  magistrates  were  to  be  placed 
in  af  situation  in  which  common  justice 
would  not  be  done  to  them,  it  would  not 
be  precisely  by  that  course  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  recommended.    It 
was  manifest  that,  in  the  temper  of  this 
country,  the  magistrates  had  not  fared 
the  better  in  consequence  of  the  appro- 
bation of  ministers.     £  Cheers  and  laugh* 
ter  from  the  Opposition.]      He  meant 
that  there  had  been  a  previous  disposition; 
to  treat  the  Manchester  magistrates  with 
party-feelings,  which  he  never  recollected 
to  have  been  applied  before  to  a  public 
question.    The  opinion  of  government,  if 
it  was  calculated  to  close  the  avenues  of 
law,  or  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  had 
been  improperly  given.    But  the  govern- 
ment was  called  upon  to  acknowledge  the 
services  of  the  yeomanry  corps,  who  had 
come   from  a  considerable  distance  in 
order  to  support  the  government.    It  had 
been  said  that  a  stipendiary  magistracy 
had  presided  at  Manchester.     It  was  not 
so :  they  were  the  Lancashire  magistrates, 
and  of  ten  who  were  present,  only  one 
was  a  stipendiary  magistrate:  they  and 
the  yeomanry  bad  come  from  a  distance, 
and  were  entitled  to  thanks  for  their  ex- 
ertions.     Why  had  not  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  objected  to  the  expression  of 
the  approbation  of  government  for  the 
conduct  of  troops  in  the  riots  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, when  lives  had  been  lost  in 
the  Isle  of  Ely  ?    The  approbation  of  the 
government  had  also  been  expressed  for 
the  dispersion  of  the  Blanketeer  meeting* 
The  same  had  been  done  for  the  conduct 
of  the  troops  at  Newcastle.     It  was  the 
practice,  whenever  the   troops  were  so 
engaged,  that  the  government  should  give 
their  opinion  of  their  conduct ;  and  this 
was  the  first  time  when  the  propriety  of 
that  practice  had  been  called  in  question. 
In  this  case  the  government  hid  not  given 
their  opinion  till  they  were  satisfied  that 
the  magistrates  were  right  in  law — till 
they  were  thoroughly  satisfied  that  thev 
had:  acted  as  became  magistrates  of  this 
country.     If  his  lordship  should  advise 
his  majesty  to  approve  of  the  conduct  of 
a  foreign  minister,  that  would  not  stand 
against  the  indignation  of  parliament  and 
the  law  of  the  land.    But  he  did  say,  that 
though,  as  between  man  and  man,  no 
opinion  should  be  given  before-  a  legal 
investigation  took  place,  when  disaffec- 
tion, treason,  and  rebellion  existed,  the 
magistrates  had  a  right  to  know  the  opi* 
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nion  of  government ;  and  base  roust  that 
secretary  of  state  be  who  would  not  com- 
municate what  was  the  honest  and  sincere 
opinion  of  their  conduct.  •  If  that  had  not 
been  done,  the  magistrates  would  have 
been  placed  in  a  most  dangerous  situation 
by  ministers,  and  against  their  own  con- 
scientious judgment.  They  would  have 
stood  in  the  new  and  novel  light  of  ma- 
gistrates, of  whose  conduct  the  govern- 
ment of -the  country  would  give  no  opi- 
nion. If  the  opinion  had  been  given  un- 
der false  reports,  or  under  an  imperfect 
and  false  view,  his  majesty's  government 
were  entitled,  and  they  would  owe  it  to 
themselves  and  to  the  country,  to  recall 
that  opinion.  But  they  had  not  given 
their  opinion  upon  imperfect  information. 
They  had  the  report,  6rst,  of  the  chair* 
man  pf  the  quarter  sessions ;  next,  of  sir 
John  Byng ;  then,  of  colonel  L'Estrange ; 
and  hast,  of  two  gentlemen,  one  a  magis- 
trate, and  the  other  chief  constable  of 
Manchester,  who  were  sent  up  to  explain 
the  circumstances  of  the  transaction. 
Upon  this  information  they  had  given 
that  opinion.  He  would  not  disguise, 
however,  the  fact  that,  after  this,  the 
ministers  were  again  drawn  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  subject.  There  had  not 
been,  at  first,  that  inflammation  in  the 
public  mind,  or  it  had  not  burst  forth 
against  the  same  objects  against  whom  it 
was  afterwards  directed.  For,  notwith- 
standing all  that  had  been  said  that  even- 
ing by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  the 
yeomanry  alone  were  "  the  bloody  dogs," 
st  was,  he  understood,  a  moot  point  at 
first  in  the  council  at  Manchester,  whe- 
ther the  blame  should  be  fixed  upon 
them  or  on  the  regular  troops.  Though 
he  should  have  had  no  hesitation  to  re- 
tract an  opinion  if  he  had  been  surprised 
into  it,  yet  all  subsequent  inquiry  had 
confirmed  his  first  impressions,  and  if  he 
xhad  again  to  do  it,  he  should  have  pro- 
nounced at  least  as  strong  an  approba- 
tion.— He  now  came  to  one  part  of  the 
subject  of  the  debate,  which  was  painful, 
not  only  because  it  was  always  painful  to 
•peak  of  a  person  who  was  absent,  but  on 
account  of  the  estimable  character  of  the 
person  in  question;  he  alluded  to  the 
removal  of  earl  Fitzwilliaro.  The  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  would  do  him  wrong, 
if  they  supposed  that  he  intended  to  ac- 
cuse the  noble  earl  of  a  breach  of  public 
duty,  or  to  detract  from  the  high  personal 
character  which  he  had  always  borne; 
but  ht  wished  to  speak  on  too  subject 


without  reserve,  to  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man or  to  the  House.  His  majesty's 
ministers  had  acted  on  a  sense  of  their 
public  duty—the  noble  earl,  on  a  different 
sense  of  his  duty ;  but,  taking  into  view 
the  state  of  the  county  with  which  earl 
Fitzwilliam  was  connected,  the  ministers 
were  of  opinion,  that  if  they  had  not  ad- 
vised his  removal,  they  must  have  sacri- 
ficed the  administration  of  the  laws.  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  in  imputing  to  the  ministers 
the  crime  of  countenancing  such  mea- 
sures as  those  which  he  imputed  to  the 
Manchester  magistrates,  had  shown  such 
a  degree  of  distrust  of  the  measures 
of  the  government,  and  in  that  particular 
line  of  administration,  with  the  execution 
of  which  he  was  connected,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  government,  with  any 
dignity,  to  continue  him  in  his  office.  It 
was  essential  to  the  due  administration  of 
public  affairs,  and  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  that  none  of  its  servants  should 
hold  opinions  of  it  derogatory  to  its 
honour  and  character.  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
when  he  went  to  the  meeting  at  York, 
virtually  tendered  the  resignation  of  his 
office.  It  was  certainly  impossible  for 
him  to  execute  its  duties  with  persons  of 
whom  he  had  such  an  opinion.  He  fully 
allowed,  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  a 
lord  lieutenant  of  a  county  should'  agree 
in  all  the  opinions  of  the  administration 
under  which  he  acted ;  but  if  he  could  ac- 
cuse an  administration  of  being  in  that 
branch  of  the  police  in  which  he  was 
concerned,  so  sanguinary  as  earl  Fitzwil- 
liam seemed  to  suppose  them,  the  mem- 
bers of  that  administration  would  plead 
guilty  to  the  charge,  if  they  failed  to  ad- 
vise their  sovereign  to  remove  him.  Giv- 
ing lord  Fitzwilliam  all  credit  for  the 
correctness  of  his  intentions,  he  should 
say,  that  never  was  any  conduct  less  cal- 
culated to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
Crown  or  the  people,  than  the  manner  in 
which  the  meeting  was  called  together  in 
the  county  of  York.  The  circumstances 
under  which,  at  the  time  in  question,  it 
was  assembled,  were  calculated  to  lay  the 
laws  at  the  feet  of  that  body  of  men  who 
were  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  consti- 
tution. He  desired  to  know,  whether  it 
was  true  that  the  persons  who  called  that 
meeting,  preferred  the  concurrence  of  the 
Radicals  to  that  of  others  who  were 
(equally  with  themselves)  friendly  to  the 
constitution,  and  who  were  willing  to  join 
with  them  on  certain  terms  ?  This  party 
said,  "  We,  too,  are  willing  to  agree  to 
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petition  for  the  calling  of  parliament,  for 
we  are  willing  to  leave  to  the  discretion 
of  parliament  the  queBtion  of  inquiry  into 
the  business  at  Manchester ;  but  on  this 
condition,  that  you  recognize  the  real 
state  of  the  country,  and  profess  unshaken 
attachment  to  the  constitution."  He  did 
not  mean  to  assert  that  the  persons  who 
refused  these  offers,  and  called  the  York- 
shire meeting,  were  not  friends  to  the 
constitution ;  but  (and  he  would  show  bv- 
and-by  how  cautious  gentlemen  should  be 
of  getting  into  bad  company )  they  prefer- 
red a  coalition  with  the  Radicals.  What 
was  the  consequence  ?  At  a  meeting  of 
20,000  persons,  which  he  might  call  a  trai- 
torous meeting  at  the  town  of  Birmingham, 
a  meeting  held  with  the  usual  apparatus  of 
banners,  &c«,  lord  Fitzwilliam  was  exhi- 
bited in  a  new  and  singular  combination 
as  a  Yorkshire  reformer.  Who  had  ever 
heard  lord  Fitzwilliam  vote  for  reform  I 
Yet  on  one  of  the  banners  of  the  assem- 
blage was  the  inscription,  "  Lord  Fitz- 
william and  the  Yorkshire  reformers.0 
But,  indeed,  lord  Fitzwilliam  did  not  dis- 
guise his  sentiments,  for  at  the  end  of  the 
day's  business  at  York,  with  a  view  of  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  meeting,  he  pro- 

Sosed  the  thanks  to  the  sheriff  tor  assem* 
ling  it.  Never  was  the  king's  commis- 
sion so  degraded  as  when  this  nobleman, 
with  Mr.  Wooler  on  the  hustings  near 
him,  offered  his  thanks  to  the  meeting  for 
being  allowed  to  address  them  in  connec- 
tion with  the  radicals.  It  was  the  first 
county  meeting  which  had  been  disgraced 
with  all  those  emblems  of  flags  and  drums 
which  had  characterised  assemblies  of  a 
different  description.  It  was  only,  he  un- 
derstood, through  the  favour  of  the  fugal- 
man  of  the  radicals,  that  any  one  bad  a 
chance  of  obtaining  a  hearing,  and  his 
hon. friend  (Mr.  Stuart  Wortley)  was,  he 
believed,  in  the  condition  of  obtaining  an 
audience.  He  did  not  wish  to  mince  the 
matter.  The  noble  lord  had  on  this  oc- 
casion, by  his  conduct,  and  the  resolu- 
tions to  which  he  gave  his  sanction,  dis- 
closed opinions  which  put  an  end  entirely 
to  that  confidence  without  which  it  was 
impossible,  in  offices  connected  with  the 
preservation  of  the  peace,  to  carry  on  the 
government.  An  account  of  this  meeting 
had  been  published  by  Wooler  in  the 
"  Black  Dwarf,"  and  extensively  circu- 
lated in  the  north  of  England.  The  writer 
first  quoted  from  what  purported  to  be  a 
correct  report  of  the  speeches  delivered, 
and  then  introduced  his  own  remarks. 


Thus  his  grace  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was 
described  as  having  said,  that  "  at  Man* 
Chester  the  swords  of  the  military  had 
been  opposed  to  the  government  of  the 
law."    Upon  this,  the   reformers   were 
told,  that  in  the  case  of  their  grievances 
not  being  redressed,  the  noble  duke  stood 
pledged  to  follow  the  example  of  his  an- 
cestor at  Runny  mead,  and  defend  in  arms 
the  liberties  of  his  country.   The  account 
went  on  to  state,   that   Mr.  Lawrence 
Dundas  had  said,  "  that  the  question  now 
was,  whether  their  dearest  rights  should 
be  maintained  or  they  should  voluntarily 
become  the  slaves  of  a  military  despot- 
ism ;  and  that  what  had  been  gained  by  the 
blood  of  their  forefathers  must  not  be  lost 
by  their  cowardice."    Mr.  Fawkes  was 
represented  to  have  expressed  himself  to 
this  effect— "  that  the  louder  they  com* 
plained,  the  sharper  did  their  enemies 
make  their  swords,  and  that  he  would 
rather  perish  in  the  temple  of  liberty  than 
see  it  converted  into  a  barrack."     To 
this  was  added  a  quotation  from  Cowper, 
and  the  justness  of  resistance  by  force, 
when  petitions  were  rejected,  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  creed  of  Cowper,  of  Mr. 
Fawkes,  and  of  every  reformer.     Mr. 
Ramsden  was  reported  to  have  said,  that 
there  never  had  been   such  an  outrage 
committed  on  the  people,  as  on  the  16th 
of  August,  and  that  such  outrages  had  in 
former  times  been  the  means  of  depriving 
monarchs  of  their  thrones.    To  lord  Mil- 
ton was  ascribed  the  observation,  that  the 
people  had  the  power  of  controlling  their 
government,  and  the  inference  which  the 
writer  drew  from  this  observation  was, 
that  die  noble  lord  was  bound  to  make 
that  power  effectual  by  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  those  who  were  disposed  te 
exercise  it.    It  was  thus  that  men  of  high 
station  and  character  sometimes  exposed 
their  conduct  and  sentiments  to  misre- 
presentation, and  subjected  themselves  te 
the  belief  of  acting  for  other  than  their 
real  purposes.    The  necessity  of  uphold- 
ing the  empire  of  the  laws,  and  the  im- 
portant charge  of  securing  the   public 
peace,  left  his  majesty's  ministers  no  al- 
ternative, and  they  were  compelled  te 
adopt  what  had  been  described  as  a  harsh 
and  improper  measure.  It  was  impossible 
that  the  noble  earl,  after  the  sentiments 
he  bad  avowed,  could  continue  to  act  con- 
fidentially with  his  majesty's  government. 
He  trusted  that  he  had  now  adverted  te 
all  the  points  of  this  subject,  so  as  te 
answer  satisiaotof  ily  the  objections  of  Ike 
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right  hon.  gentleman.  With  regard  to 
the  general  state  of  the  country,  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  critical  in  every  point  of 
view.  He  was  far  indeed  from  thinking 
that  all  who  attended  at  these  popular 
meetings,  belonged  to  the  number  of  the 
disaffected,  or  entertained  sentiments  in 
unison  with  those  publicly  professed. 
He  should  regret  extremely  to  despair  of 
the  mass  of  the  population;  and  there 
was,  he  apprehended,  no  ground  for  such 
a  feeling.  The  best  hopes  might  be  en- 
tertained from  the  adoption  of  such  mea- 
sures as  should  protect  them  against  the 
arts  employed  to  delude  them.  He  had 
lived  long  enough  in  Ireland,  during  a 
disastrous  period  of  its  history,  to  know 
how  far  delusion  might  be  carried  by 
popular  agitators ;  and  he  had  seen  those 
who  had  been  so  deluded  afterwards  be- 
come faithful  subjects,  and  sealous  sup- 
porters of  the  laws.  He  had  also  the 
proud  conviction  that  a  great  portion  of 
this  country  was  utterly  exempt  from  the 
taint,  and  was  animated  by  a  spirit  of  at- 
tachment and  aeal  for  the  constitution, 
that  required  only  the  fostering  assistance 
of  parliament  to  render  St  effectual  for  our 
defence.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
not  to  be  concealed  that  a  deliberate  con- 
spiracy did  exist  for  overturning  the  go- 
vernment, and  that  there  prevailed  in 
many  places  a  disposition  to  second  this 
design.  In  such  circumstances  it  would 
be  impossible  without  the  assistance  of 
parliament,  that  any  administration  should 
answer  for  the  public  safety.  Without  it 
there  could  be  no  security  against  those 
scenes  of  bloodshed  and  confusion  by 
which  other  countries  had  been  desolatea. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  pursuing  a  course 
of  policy  adapted  to  our  present  exigen- 
cies, and  firmly  meeting  tne  danger  which 
threatened  us,  we  might  fairly  expect  to 
find  ourselves,  at  no  distant  period,  in  a 
situation  of  perfect  domestic  tranquil- 
lity. The  constitution,  borne  triumphant 
through  the  perils  to  which  it  was  now 
exposed,  might  then  continue  to  extend 
its  blessings  to  the  latest  posterity.  With 
all  these  views,  and  more  especially  with 
reference  to  the  great  and  fundamental 
principles  of  justice,  which  would  be 
compromised  by  that  House  takiog  into 
its  own  hands  the  subject  matter  of  a  ju- 
dicial inquiry»before  other  tribunals,  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  support  the  original 
address. 

Mr.  Booth  Wilbrakam  said,  that  as  a 
member  of  the  grand  jury  whose  conduct 


had  been  impugned,  and  being  connected 
with  the  county  of  Lancaster,  he  was 
anxious  to  state  the  views  by  which  the 
magistrates  had  been  directed,  and  was 
sure  that,  whenever  an  inquiry  should 
take  place,  they  would  come  out  of  it 'not 
only  with  the  credit  of  having  acted  pro* 
perly,  but  with  the  general  admission  that 
they  would  not  have  discharged  their 
duty  had  they  acted  otherwise.  There 
would  be  many  future  opportunities  of 
entering  fully  into  these  explanations.  He 
was  at  present  merely  desirous  of  remov- 
ing any  unfavourable  impression  that 
might  be  entertained  previous  to  those 
explanations  being  made.  It  had  been 
asked,  why  the  magistrates  had  not  at- 
tempted, long  since,  to  offer  some  defence 
to  the  charges  which  had  been  so  gene- 
rally brought  against  them.  To  this  hef 
replied,  that  they  had  not  been  called  on 
in  a  manner  that  afforded  them  a  fit  occa- 
sion for  so  doing.  Were  they  to  enter 
into  a  controversy  with  writers  in  public 

Journals,  and  sit  down  to  refute  the  ca« 
umnies  that  had  been  daily  circulated 
against  them?  Had  they  appeared  at  any 
public  meeting,  did  any  man  believe  that 
they  would  have  been  abld  to  procure  for 
themselves  a  patient  or  dispassionate  hear- 
ing? The  magistrates  would  hereafter 
show,  that  diey  had  proceeded  on  a  just 
conviction  that  the  meeting  of  the  16th 
of  August  was  illegal.  The  ostensible 
object  was  undoubtedly  reform ;  but  the 
real  object,  at  least  as  far  as  the  minds  of 
the  lower  orders  were  affected,  was  as- 
certained to  have  been  plunder,  and  the 
destruction  of  property.  There  were  de- 
positions which  clearly  manifested  this 
fact.  Their  purpose,  indeed,  had  been 
openly  declared ;  threats  had  been  used, 
and  many  of  the  most  respectable  inha- 
bitants had  been  intimidated.  It  was  also 
ascertained,  that  those  who  threw  out 
these  menaces,  were  not  distressed  or  un- 
employed persons,  bat  spinners  a»d  others 
who  were  by  no  means  in  want.  Appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  magistrates  for 
protection,  on  the  part  of  twenty  or 
thirty  individuals,  who  considered  them- 
selves and  their  property  in  danger. 
These  were  some  of  the  most  considera- 
ble inhabitants  of  Manchester,  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  energy 
and  exertion  on  former  occasions  in  pre- 
serving the  public  peace.  It  was  not 
denied  that  the  meeting  assembled  in 
large  bodies,  or  that  they  marched  in 
military  array.     When  they  arrived  at 
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the  hustings,  they  erected  their  standards ; 
and  as  they  filed  off,  left  a  guard  six  deep 
to  surround  and  defend  them.  As  they 
inarched  through  the  streets,  many  were 
heard  to  exclaim,  that  a  new  order  of 
things  was  at  hand.  Were  the  magis- 
trates under  such  circumstances  to  re* 
main  silent  and  inactive?  To  what  re- 
proaches would  they  have  subjected 
themselves,  had  they  not  taken  precau- 
tions against  the  mischief  that  was  likely 
to  arise !  Many,  perhaps,  recollected— he 
was  old  enough  for  one— the  riots  of 
1780,  when  the  lord  mayor  was  prose- 
cuted, whether  civilly  or  criminally  he 
forgot,  for  neglecting  to  take  such  mea- 
sures as  the  .occasion  called  for.  The 
constables  in  this  instance  declared  their 
inability  to  execute  their  office,  and  this 
might  readily  be  believed  when  it  was 
considered  that  there  were  but  300  in  a 
crowd  amounting  to  50,000.  The  assist- 
ance of  the  military  power  was  then 
granted ;  it  advanced,  accompanied  by  the 
peace-officers  on  foot,  nor  was  a  blow 
struck  till  they  were  assailed  with  stones, 
brick-bats,  and  other  missiles,  [brought  to 
the  spot  for  that  express  purpose.  The 
ground  had  the  day  before  been  cleared 
of  ail  such  substances.  One  man  was 
knocked  off  his  horse,  and  his  companions 
apprehended  for  a  moment  that  lie  was 
killed.  There  was,  in  fact,  more  forbear- 
ance displayed  by  the  yeomanry  than 
could  have  been  under  all  the  circum- 
stances expected.  They  at  length  at- 
tacked the  multitude  in  order  to  effect 
their  dispersion.  He  did  not  know  with 
which  side  of  their  swords  they  struck 
the  people;  but  it  was  a  subject  of  admi- 
ration to  many  who  witnessed  the  scene, 
that  so  large  a  multitude  should  be  dis- 
persed with  so  few  injuries.  He  had  in 
his  possession  authentic  returns  from  the 
infirmary,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the 
>vhole  number  wounded  or  hurt  was 
twenty-six.  Some  of  these  had  received 
their  hurts  from  being  thrown  down  in 
the  confusion.  He  did  not  mean  to  deny 
that  there  might  have  been  some  other 
instances  of  bodily  harm,  or  that  indivi- 
duals amongst  the  yeomanry  might  not 
have  given  too  great  a  loose  to  their  re- 
sentments. Every  exertion,  however,  had 
been  made  to  restrain  them,  and  to  put  a 
stop  to  such  proceedings.  The  cause  of 
the  yeomanry  being  employed  in  this  ser- 
vice, was  quite  accidental,  the  regulars 
happening  to  have  takenawrongroute,  and 
arrived  last  upon  the  ground*  They  came, 


however,  early  enough  to  act  upon  the 
orders  they  had  received;  and  in  the 
execution  of  this  duty,  it  became  very 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  blows  received 
were  inflicted  by  them  or  by  the  yeo- 
manry. Still,  he  believed,  that  neither 
had  any  intention  to  commit  deliberate 
or  unnecessary  wrong.  Many  exag- 
gerated statements  had  gone  abroad  upon 
this  subject,  which  tended  very  consi- 
derably to  increase  the  general  irritation. 
It  had  been  asserted  by  an  hon.  member 
of  that  House  at  a  public  meeting  in  Nor- 
folk, that  a  woman  had  been  attacked  and 
severely  cut,  and  that  she  and  others 
would  have  shared  a  worse  fate,  but  for 
the  interposition  of  a  gallant  officer.  This 
statement  continued  in  circulation  for  a 
fortnight,  when  there  appeared  a  letter 
from  the  gallant  officer,  major  Cochrane, 
denying  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and 
adding  that  no  such  circumstance  had  oc- 
curred: As  to  the  bills  which  were  thrown 
out,  he  should  say,  that  he  happened  not 
to  have  taken  any  part  in  them,  and  he 
had  done  so,  on  the  ground  that  an  ob- 
jection had  been  made  to  him  at  first  as 
being  a  near  relative  of  one  of  the  magis- 
trates whose  conduct  was  attacked.  This, 
however,  he  could  state  with  the  most 
perfect  conviction,  that  never  were  bills 
found  where  a  grand  jury  had  acted  with 
more  strict  impartiality. 

Mr.  Coke  observed,  that  it  was  he  who 
had  made  the  statement  respecting  the 
alleged  attack  on  the  woman,  in  which 
major  Cochrane  was  said  to  have  inter- 
fered. He  had  found  afterwards  that  the 
whole  was  a  mistake,  and  he  would  most 
willingly  have  given  the  contradiction  to 
it,  if  it  had  not  been  made  by  major 
Cochrane. 

Lord  Milton  had  not  intended  to  take 
any  share  in  the  present  discussion,  and 
was  only  induced  to  alter  his  intention, 
by  having  heard  that  something  had  been 
said  during  his  absence  from  the  House, 
respecting  a  communication  between 
himself  and  those  who  acted  with  him  at 
the  York  meeting,  and  some  of  those 
gentlemen  who  had  signed  the  declaration 
in  that  county.  It  had  been  said,  as  he  was 
informed,  that  the  gentlemen  who  signed 
the  requisition,  had,  in  their  communica- 
tion with  those  who  signed  the  declara- 
tion, refused  an  offer  mad<  which  would 
unite  all  parties.  The  circumstances  of 
that  case  he  would  state  to  the  House, 
and  he  appealed  to  his  hon.  friend  oppo- 
site (Mr.  Stuart  Wortley)  for  his  lecol-* 
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lection  of  the  transaction.  On  bis  appli- 
cation to  him,  his  hon.  friend's  words 
were  to  this  effect :  "  If  you  and  your 
friends  agree  to  add  the  declaration  to 
your  resolutions,  I  will  endeavour  to  per- 
suade my  friends  to  adopt  those  resolu- 
tions, and  I  think  they  will  adopt  them." 
To  this  he  (lord  Milton)  objected,  con- 
ceiving it  impossible  that  such  an  agree- 
ment could  well  be  made*  How  could 
they  define  and  distinguish  in  the  case 
they  wished  to  state?  For  the  House 
would  perceive  that  those  declarations  of 
loyalty  on  one  side  seemed  to  imply  dis- 
loyalty on  the  other.  The  proposition 
was  one,  which,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, they  could  not  agree  to ;  yet 
there  was  no  indisposition  to  act  with 
them.  Indeed,  in  the  declaration,  which 
had  been  signed,  not  by  the  hon.  gentle- 
man, but  by  a  noble  lord  (Lascelles), 
there  was  an  admission  of  the  necessity  of 
inquiry. 

Mr.  Stuart  Worthy  said,  that  after  the 
appeal  which  had  been  rmade  to  him  by 
his  noble  friend,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
offer  a  few  observations.  He  admitted 
that  he  had  offered  to  him,  that  if  they 

J  the  requisitionists)  would  agree  to  the 
eclaration,  he  would  endeavour  to  per- 
suade his  friends  to  assent  to  the  resolu- 
tions. In  this  he  had  done  nothing  more 
than  merely  say,  he  would  endeavour 
to  persuade  them,  which  was  all  be  could 
promise.  This  was  done  at  Wakefield ; 
and  on  the  next  day,  to  prevent  any  misap- 
prehension, he  put  the  proposition  down 
in  writing.  He  asked  him  in  effect- 
Will  vou  throw  off  the  support  of  those 
who  have  thus  agreed  to  this  offer?  Will 
you,  without  forfeiting  any  principle 
which  vou  have  ever  avowed,  throw  us 
off,  and  only  support  those  who  have 
really  no  other  object  than  the  injury  of 
the  constitution  ?  With  respect  to  the 
address  which  had  been  moved,  he  was 
glad  to  perceive  that  there  was  no  oppo- 
sition to  it.  The  object  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  seemed  to  be,  to  assent  to  this 
address,  on  the  ground  that  an  inquiry 
should  take  place  into  the  proceedings  at 
Manchester.  Now,  he  had  no  objection 
to  inouiry ;  but  he  conceived  that  of  all 
the  places  where  it  could  take  place,  the 
bar  of  that  House  would  be  the  worst. 
He  did  not,  and  would  not  shrink  from 
the  avowal  of  this  opinion ;  and  he  believed 
that  but  for  the  shuffling  of  some  of  those 
persons  who  were  concerned  in  the  trans- 
actions, an  inquiry  would  have  tat tn  place 


long  ago.     He  had  seen  inquiries  take 
place  at  the  bar,  and  he  had  not  witnes- 
sed one  in  which  the  parties  had  not  co- 
vered themselves  with  disgrace.    [Cries 
of "  No,  no."]      He  alluded  not  to  the 
House,  but   to   the   parties    examined. 
Here  was  a   court,    consisting    of  658 
judges,  all  of  them  examining  and  decid- 
ing upon,  but  few  of  them  agreeing  as  to 
the  same  particular  points.    In  a  court  of 
law  there  were  certain  rules  by  which  to 
determine,  and  certain  practices  to  ob- 
serve; but  in  this  House  the  members 
were  under  no  such  restraint,  and  each 
followed  that  line  which  he  conceived 
best.     Could  an  inquiry  so  conducted  be 
considered  as  the  best  mode  of  eliciting 
truth  ?     Cases  had  occurred  of  alleged 
violence  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  autho- 
rities, where  applications  had  not  been 
sought  in  the  House  of  Commons.     The 
case  of  the  dispersion  of  the  meeting  at 
Coventry  was    one   in    point.    Distress 
there  did  exist,  but  it  was  not  from  the 
really  distressed  that  the  loudest  com- 
plaints were  heard ;  and  here  he  conceiv- 
ed the  right  hon.  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment was   mistaken  in  his  view  of  the 
case.     They  who  were  loudest  in  their 
cry  were  those  who  had  other  objects  in 
view  besides  a  relief  to  the  country.     It 
was  now  he  would  agree  with  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  time  to  speak  out,  and 
every  honest  man  ought  to  declare  his 
opinion.     And  as  his  opinion,  he  would 
state,  that  the  spirit  which  was  abroad, 
and  which  already  so  much  disturbed  the 
country,  was  a   republican   spirit— one 
which  sought  the  overthrow  01  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  destruction  of  all  pro- 
perty.    There  were,    he    would  admit, 
many,  and  among  them  some  of  those 
whom  he  loved  best,  who  conceived  that  a 
moderate  reform  was  necessary ;  but  they 
sought  not  that  reform  by  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  were  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  who,    under  the  maul:  of  reform, 
sought  only  the  destruction  of  property. 
He  would  refer  the  House  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolutions  of  a  meeting 
which  took  place  in  Halifax,  he  believed 
in  October  last,  where  the  property  of  the 
earl  Fitzwilliam,  was  in  so  many  words, 
pointed  at,  as  if  for  partition.    He  would 
not  deny  the  clear  right  of  the  people  to 
petition  the  crown  or  the  parliament,  but 
ne  maintained  that  those  itinerant  preach- 
ers of  sedition  who  went  about  inflaming 
the  lower  orders  ought  to  be  put  down. 
Such  persons  as  Wooler  or  Hunt  might 
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be  tempted  to  their  present  courses  by 
avarice  or  ambition,  but  they  should  be 
put  down.  The  hon.  member  next  ad- 
verted to  the  two-penny  publications 
which  were  circulated  so  widely,  and  ob- 
served, that  they  ought  to  be  repressed. 
He  would  not  say  that  they  ought  to  pay 
a  tax  equal  to  newspapers,  but  they  ought 
to  pay  some  tax,  and  he  would  most  wil- 
lingly assent  to  any  measure  of  that  kind. 
He  agreed  with  the  noble  marquis  as  to 
the  necessity  of  some  measure  by  which 
the  poorer  classes  would  be  relieved  from 
their  present  burthens,  and  for  many  of 
those  burthens  a  fair  tax  on  property 
should,  he  thought  be  substituted.  He 
had  conversed  on  this  subject  with  men 
of  all  parties  and  they  almost  all  seemed 
to  be  of  opinion  that  such  a  tax  would  be 
the  best  under  the  present  circum- 
stances. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  said,  that  among 
the  many  extraordinary  novelties  which 
he  had  heard  that  night,  there  were  none 
which  gave  him  more  surprise  than  part 
of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  who 
had  just  concluded.  That  hon.  gentleman 
had  stated,  that  no  inquiry  which  he  had 
seen  conducted  at  the  bar  of  that  House 
had  ever  ended  but  with  disgrace;  that 
one  of  the  greatest  functions  of  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  legislature  could 
not  be  exercised  but  with  disgrace. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  here  observed,  that 
his  remarks  referred  not  to  the  House  but 
to  the  party. 

Sir  •/.  Mackintosh  continued— The  ex- 
planation of  the  hon.  gentleman  did  not 
alter  the  view  which  he  had  taken  of  this 
extraordinary  assertion.  What  could  the 
hon.  gentleman  have  meant  but  that  the 
disgrace  would  attach  to  the  House? 
The  very  assertion  itself  was  used  to  show 
that  no  inquiry  ought  to  take  place  in  the 
House.  And  why  ?  Because,  forsooth, 
no  inquiry  had  been  conducted  by  that 
House  without  disgrace.  What  was  it 
whether  the  disgrace  of  an  inquiry  fell 
upon  A,  B,  or  C ;  it  was  still,  according 
to  the  argument  of  the  hon.  gentleman  a 
disgrace,  caused  by  an  inquiry  at  the  bar 
of  the  House.  Now,  he  asserted,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  a  more  gross 
attack  on  the  constitution  was  not  con- 
tained in  any  of  those  seditious  libels 
which  had  been  alluded  to,  and  in  disgust 
for  which  he  fully  participated.  What 
did  it  amount  to  ?  Why  to  this— that  the 
House  could  not  engage  in  one  of  its 
most  important  functions,  that  of  inquiry, 


without  disgracing  itself  or  the  object  of 
the  inquiry.  He  could  not  conceive  a 
more  seditious  libel  than  was  contained  in 
this  elaborate  argument ;  or,  he  should 
rather  say,  this  animated  invective  on  the 
inquisitorial  powers  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  this  was  not  the  only  novelty 
in  the  hon.  gentleman's  speech.  There 
were  some  others  equally  curious.  The 
hon.  gentleman  had  admitted  at  York  the 
necessity  of  the  very  inquiry  which  he 
now  deprecated  as  a  disgrace  to  the 
House.  He  had  agreed  to  a  declaration 
which,  as  it  were,  pledged  the  parties 
signing  it  to  inquiry,  and  upon  that  very 
ground  he  might  call  upon  the  hon. 
member  for  his  vote  in  favour  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  here  interrupted 
the  learned  gentleman  and  said,  that  the 
declaration  was  drawn  up  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  pledge  the  persons  signing  it  to 
a  particular  vote  for  inquiry. 
«"  Sir  «/•  Mackintosh  resumed.— He  pro- 
tested that  every  thing  of  judicial  know- 
ledge which  he  possessed  was  still  more 
confounded  by  the  explanation  of  the 
hon.  gentleman.  It  was  hardly  possible  to 
imagine  any  thing  more  strange  than  this 
conduct  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  He,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  admission,  stated,  thai 
he  seemed  to  agree  in  York  to  a  princi- 

Sle  which  he  at  the  same  time  intended  to 
efeat  in  London.  Did  he  mean  at  thai 
time  that  the  inquiry  to  which  he  should 
give  his  assent  should  be  a  judicial  one  ? 
If  he  did,  was  it  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  prosecute  the  inquiry  in  a 
court  of  law  ?  a  proposition  which,  when 
considered  as  made  at  a  county  meeting, 
was  almost  too  absurd  to  be  supposed  to 
have  existed  in  the  mind  of  any*  But,  if 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  meant  by  inquiry 
an  investigation  by  parliament,  that  was 
clear  and  intelligible.  Yet,  how  did  he 
now  strive  to  get  rid  of  it  ?  It  bad  been 
objected  to  his  right  hon.  friend  that  he 
was  not  decisive  in  his  amendment.  He 
(sir  J.  Mackintosh)  conceived  him  deci- 
sive and  explicit.  His  right  hon.  friend 
was  at  all  times  so  clear  in  bis  reasoning, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  him.  He 
denied  also  that  the  amendment  or  the 
observations  which  accompanied  it,  were 
of  a  vague  character.    They  spoke  a  dis- 

J  position  to  conciliate,  and  by  that  concil- 
iation to  render  coercive  measures  unne- 
cessary. If  the  noble  lord  ( Castlereagh  ) 
was  not  sati*6ed  with  the  observations  of 
bis  right  boo.  friend,  would  he  attend  U* 
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those  of  the  noble  marquis  ?    He  trusted 
that  the  manly,  humane,  and  feeling  speech 
of  that  noble  lord — a  speech  which  was 
worthy  of  his  high  rank  and  extraction — 
would  not  pass  without  effect.     To  the 
,  principles  there  laid  down  he  fully  sub- 
!  scribed.    To  institute  inquiry  into  real  or 
i  imaginary  grievances,  would  do  more  good 
;  than  all  the  coercive  measures  which  it 
j  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  House  to 
i  enact.    He  conceived  that  coercive  mea- 
sures would  be  productive,  not  of  quiet- 
ness, but  of  increased  discontent.     The 
litstory  of  the  world  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  particularly  in  the  latter,  gave  am* 
pie  ground  for  a  doubt  of  the  policy  of 
coercive     measures.       To     those    who 
-weighed  recent  .events  in  this  and  other 
;  countries,  that  doubt   must  appear  ex- 
tremely natural.    Coercion  produced  that 
kind  of  feeling  which  often  rendered  its 
increase  necessary ;  and  thus  a  system  of 
Action  and  counteraction  was  kept  up, 
till  it  ended  at  last,  through  the  bloody 
road  of  anarchy,  in  absolute  despotism. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  this  conside- 
ration should  render  statesmen  inactive  in 
.times  of  popular  ferment,  but  it  should 
tender  them  cautious  in  the  adoption  of 
measures  by  which  that  ferment  should  be 
allayed,  and  mindful  of  the  fatal  conse- 
quences which  might  result  from  an  over- 
strained exercise  of  power.    There  was 
nothing  so  dangerous  in  a  free  state  as  to 
close  the  door  against  inquiry  into  any 
real  or  alleged  grievance.     With  regard 
to  the  meeting  of  the  16th  of  August,  he 
would  not  venture  now  to  declare  whe- 
ther it  was  or  was  not  an  unlawful  assem- 
bly :    he  should  confine  the  few  observa- 
tions he  had  to  make  to  the  consideration 
of  four  points ;  and  he  should  endeavour 
to  show,  first,  that  there  was  sufficient 
cause  for  inquiry ;   secondly,  that  no  ef- 
fective inquiry  had  yet  been  instituted  in 
Any  of  the  courts  of  justice;  thirdly,  that 
there  was  one  most  important  part  of 
these    melancholy    transaction*,    which 
could  not  undergo  an  investigation  in  a 
court  of  law;   and  fourthly,  that  upon 
principle  and  uniform  practice,  this  and 
the  other  House  of  parliament  had  in- 
quired into  such  matters.     As  to  the  first 
point,  the  very  existence  of  contradictory 
statements  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the 
other,  was  a  sufficient  justification  of  the 
proceeding,  especially  as  they  were  con- 
nected with  some  facts  which  were  not 
denied  by  either  party.     It  was,  he  be- 
lieved, an  undisputed  fact,  that  a  meeting 
(VOL-  XU.) 


was  convened  at  Manchester,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  a  public  grievance, 
and  that  the  assembly,  not  having  pre- 
viously broken  the  peace  by  proceeding 
to  any  violent  acts,  was  dispersed  by  an 
armed  force,  acting  under  the  orders  of 
the  magistrates,  and  that  this  dispersion 
was  attended  with  violence  and  bloodshed. 
That  an  inquiry  was  requisite  few  could 
doubt ;  and  the  only  question  was,  in  what 
manner  that  investigation  should  be  made. 
With  respect  to  the  second  point,  that  no 
effective  proceedings  had  yet  been  insti- 
tuted in  any  court  of  law,  he  was  fully 
sensible ;  there  were  two  prosecutions  now 
pending,  relative  to  this  affair ;  the  one  an 
indictment  against  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Owen,  for  perjury,  and  the  other  against 
Mr.  Hunt  and  his  associates  for  a  conspi- 
racy to  subvert  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion by  force  and  terror ;  but  he  wished 
to  impress  upon  the  House,  that  neither 
of  these  proceedings  had  any  relation  to 
the  important  point  to  be  considered— 
the  mode  of  executing  the  warrant,  and 
of  dispersing  the  meeting.    The  prosecu- 
tion against  Owen  was  for  a  matter  wholly 
distinct  from  these  two  considerations; 
and  with  respect  to  the  case  in  which  Mr. 
Hunt  was  concerned,  supposing  that  a 
verdict  of  acquittal  should  be  found,  what 
proof  could  it  be  that  the  magistrates 
had  been  guilty  of  improper  conduct  I 
In  the  event  of  a  conviction,  the  same 
observation  would   apply,    because  Mr. 
Hunt  and  his  associates  might  be  guilty 
of  the  crime  of  conspiracy,  and  yet  the 
magistrates  might  have  committed  a  great 
impropriety  in  the  exercise  of  their  dis- 
cretionary functions.    It  would  be  recol- 
lected, that  there  had  been  two  warrants 
against  Mr.  Hunt/under  the  first  of  which 
he  had  been  committed  on  the  16th  of 
August  as  the  ringleader  of  an  unlawful 
assembly,  and  was  bound  over  to  keep 
the  peace  until  the  period  of  trial  should 
arrive.    This  warrant  did  not  allude  to 
any  previous  conduct,  but  confined  itself 
entirely. to  his  behaviour  at  the  meeting. 
It  did  not  contain  any  accusation  of  con- 
spiring to  subvert  the  government;   the 
charge  was  simply  that  he  had  been  pre- 
sent at  an  unlawful  assembly.    On  the 
20th  August  he  was  again  brought  up, 
and  was  then  informed  by  Mr.  Norris,  the 
presiding  magistrate,  that  there  was  fur- 
ther evidence  against  him,  and  that  he 
would  be  remanded  for  high  treason.    On 
the  27th,  a  fresh  warrant  was  made  out,  and 
Mr.  Hunt  was  committed  for  a  conspiracy 
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to  subvert  the  constitution.    It  followed, 
therefore  necessarily,  that  the  evidence 
intended  to  be   produced  was  believed 
subsequently  to  the  commitment  under 
the  first  warrant.     Upon  the  best  consi- 
deration, therefore,  which  he  could  give 
to  the  subject,  he  could  not  conceive  any 
more  fair  or  equitable  mode  of  investiga- 
tion than  a  parliamentary  inquiry.    For 
his  part  he  could   not  understand  how 
these  legal   proceedings   could  be  con- 
ceived   for    a    moment    at   all    to    in- 
volve the  real  merits  of  the  case.    The 
noble  lord  opposite  had,  in  the  course  of 
his  speech  cited  names  of  very  high  rank 
and  respectability ;   and  had  hinted  at  in- 
dictments   which     might    be    instituted 
against  the  yeomanry.    But  even  if  such 
a  prosecution  were  commenced,  how  would 
that  affect  this  question  ?     The  conviction 
or  acquittal  of  the  yeomen  would  not  decide 
the  question  as  to  the  propriety  or  impro- 
priety of  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates. 
How,  then,  did  the  question  stand  with  re- 
spect to  these  magistrates.?  They  hadan  un- 
doubted jurisdiction,  and  for  the  improper 
exercise  of  their  power,  they  could  not 
be  rendered  amenable  in  a  court  of  law, 
without  a  proof  of  malice.    If  it  appeared 
that  they  had  behaved  more  rashly  in  this 
affair  than  usual,  or  had  been  overheated 
by  passion,  this  was  no  crime,  and  could 
not  be  punished  by  a  court  of  law ;   for 
he  never  yet  heard  of  a  criminal  informa- 
tion filed  against  a  magistrate  for  want  of 
calmness,  moderation,  or  forbearance  in 
the  exercise  of  his  magisterial  powers.    It 
never  could  become  a  question  in  a  court 
of  law,  whether  a  magistrate  having  before 
his  eyes  between  40  and  50,000  people,  a 
great  portion  of  whom  were  women  and 
children,  and  curious,  idle,  and  innocent 
spectators,  exercised  his  discretion  pro- 
perly,   by  directing  the  execution  of  a 
warrant,     the    consequences    of    which 
might  naturally  have  been  foreseen.    It 
was  a  fact  which  all  admitted,  that  these 
magistrates  saw  the  whole  of  the  transac- 
tion, the  execution  of  the  warrant,  and 
knew  the  irritable  disposition  of  the  peo- 
ple.   Were  not,  then,  all  these  circum- 
stances so  many  reasons  for  further  deli- 
beration before  the  warrant  was  executed  ? 
It  had  been  said,  he  knew  not  with  what 
truth,  that   one  of  the  magistrates   had 
been  impeded,  and  that  another  had  been 
knocked  down.     Allowing  for  a  moment 
that  this  were  the  case,  was  this  a  suffi- 
cient justification  of  their  conduct  ?    Was 
this    an   answer  to  all  the  accusations 
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brought  against   them?    Were  they  on 
this  account  to  be  allowed  to  do  that  in 
five  minutes  which  the  Riot  act  required 
to  be  done  at  the  expiration  of  an  hour? 
It  was  indeed  said,  that  there  might  be 
dancer  in  delay ;    but  who  would  be  so 
bold  as  to  venture  to  assert  that  the  dan- 
ger was  so  great  that  the  time  required 
by  the  act  could  not  be  allowed  to  elapse  ? 
Could   the   people,  surrounded  as  they 
were  on  every  side  with  troops,   have 
created   any    disturbance?      He    really 
should  be  almost  inclined  to  think  that 
the  attack  was  made  more  In  the  wanton- 
ness of  triumphant  strength  than  in  con- 
sequence of  the  existence  of  any  real 
danger.     With    these    reflections    upon 
his  mind,    he  could  not  help  contrast- 
ing the  conduct  of  the. Manchester  ma- 
gistrates, with  that  of  the  magistrates  of 
Glasgow  and  Paisley.    Those  gentlemen 
had  conducted   themselves  with  a  most 
praiseworthy  forbearance:  they  had  shown 
true  courage  and  sound  discretion,  and 
had  permitted  every  thing  short  of  actual 
violence,  rather  than  spill   the  blood  of 
their  fellow-countrymen.    This  was  the 
firm,  manly  and  intrepid  conduct  of  Bri- 
tish magistrates,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
16th  of  August  that  this  temperate  con- 
duct and  praiseworthy  forbearance    was 
departed  from,  and  a  scene  of  violence, 
attended  with  acts  of  bloodshed,   com- 
menced.   With  respect  to  the  number 
who  were   wounded  on  this  memorable 
occasion,  an  hon.  gentleman  opposite  had 
stated  the  whole  amount  to  be  twenty-six, 
according  to  the  list  of  the  infirmary*    In 
making  this  statement  the  hon.  gentleman 
should  have  recollected  that  this  return 
could  not  possibly  include  the  whole  num- 
ber of  wounded,  as  it  must  have  embraced 
a  circuit  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  round 
Manchester.    With  respect  to  this  point 
he  .had  kept    his  understanding  in  sus- 
pense, being  well   aware,  that  in  audi 
cases  as  these,  exaggeration  might  inevit- 
ably be  expected.    In  this  way  of  viewing 
the  subject,  he  found  great  consolation,  as 
it  stripped  the  case  of  many  points  which 
would   otherwise    tend  to  embarrass   it. 
The  noble  lord  opposite,  to  his  utter  as- 
tonishment, had  asserted,  that  the  pro- 
posal   for  a   parliamentary  investigation 
was  a  perfectly  novel  proceeding*    Tab 
was  to  him,  of  all  the  other  statements 
made  by  the  noble  lord,  the  most  extra- 
ordinary, because  he  was  satisfied  in  his 
own  mind,  and-  he  hoped  also  to  confines 
the  House,  that  it  was  almost  the  uniform 
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practice  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to 
investigate  such  subjects'  as  the  one  now 
presented  for  consideration.  On  this 
point  he  had  collected  some  precedents 
which  he  would  shortly  cite  with  the 
leave  of  the  House.  The  first  was  one  of 
rather  a  singular  nature,  inasmuch  as  it 
applied  to  the  magistrates  of  the  county 
of  Lancaster.  That  county  had  been 
remarkable  for  disaffection  or  various  and 
and  opposite  kinds ;  it  was  at  present  sup- 
posed to  be  hostile  to  the  constitution ; 
and  it  was  formerly  charged  with  enter- 
taining too  strong  an  attachment  to  the 
exiled  royal  family.  In  1704,  the  House 
of  Lords  addressed  her  majesty  for  a  copy 
of  the  commission  of  peace.  A  list  of  the 
oames  of  the  magistrates  of  the  county 
was  furnished ;  and  from  this  list  several 
names  were  struck  out.  This  was  done 
after  a  strict  inquiry  had  been  instituted ; 
and  he  saw  no  sound  reason  whv  that 
course  should  not  in  the  present  instance 
be  followed.  The  next  instance  of  this 
nature  was  in  the  case  of  the  execution  of 
Porteous,  in  1737*  An  inquiry  was  insti- 
tuted, and  the  result  was,  that  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties  was  passed.  The 
House  had  not  yet  forgotten  what  was  the 
mode  of  proceeding  in  1794,  when  the 
secret  committee  sat  on  the  state  of  the 
nation.  Did  not  their  reports  tend  to  in- 
fluence the  judge,  the  jury,  and  the  pub- 
lic, on  the  subsequent  trials  for  high 
treason,  and  was  not  the  same  evidence 
produced  on  the  trial  as  was  made  public 
from  the  labours  of  the  committee  ?  Of  this 
he  did  not  complain,  because  it  was  the 
regular  constitutional  course;  but  he 
might,  if  it  were  necessary,  allude  to  many 
instances  of  a  similar  nature,  ah*  having 
the  same  tendency  to  influence  the  public 
mind.  It  was  also  well  known  to  be  the 
common  practice  of  that  House  to  address 
his  majesty  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  prosecution  of  an  individual :'  and  it 
was  in  the  knowledge  of  honourable  mem- 
bers that  the  attorney-general  was  fre- 
quently instructed  to  prosecute  for  bribery 
qnd  other  offences.  This  was  the  common 
practice;  but  could  this  be  said  to  be 
prejudging?  No,  it  was  an  accusation 
only  which  the  House  had  full  power  to 
make.  If  this  was  prejudging,  a  grand 
jury  might  be  said  to  prejudge  in  finding 
their  bill,  or  the  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion in  stating  the  case  to  the  jury.  This 
was  a  view  of  the  subject,  the  fallacy  of 
which  a  very  little  reflection  would  readily 
demonstrate.    The  noble  lord  had  told 
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the  House,  that  such  a  demand  as  was 
now  made  was  novel ;  but  would  the  noble 
lord  state  any  instance  since  the  revolu- 
tion, where  a  meeting,  legally  and 
peaceably  assembled,  was  dispersed  by  a 
military  force  ?  He  did  not  ask  this  as  a 
matter  of  law  but  as  a  matter  of  fact.  The 
answer  must  be  obvious.  Was  it  not,  then, 
he  would  ask,  worth  while  to  consider, 
that  when  those  hasty  thanks  were  com- 
municated to  the  magistrates,  a  most  dan- 
gerous example  was  set  to  all  the  other  ma- 
gistrates of  the  country ;  and  was  not  the 
praise  of  such  conduct  as  he  had  described, 
a  tacit  censure  upon  the  excellent  magis- 
trates of  Glasgow  and  Paisley  ?  In  the 
cases  where  the  latter  had  acted,  there 
had  been  such  a  violation  of  the  law  on 
the  part  of  the  populace,  as  would  have 
justified  an  immediate  resort  to  severe 
measures,  and  have  raised  every  hand 
against  them.  Yet  they  were  treated 
with  lenity;  and  what  was  the  conse- 
quence ?  No  serious  injury  ensued.  The 
noble  lord  had  said  that  ministers  had  not 
disgraced  earl  Fitzwilliam.  True,  they 
could  not.  He  had  also  added,  that  the 
conduct  pursued  towards  him  did  not 
threw  an  additional  lustre  on  his  popu- 
larity. He  (sir  J.  Macintosh)  believed  it 
did.  But  then  it  should  be  asked,  was 
such  the  intention  of  the  noble  lord  and 
his  colleagues  i  Did  they  mean  to  honour, 
or  to  debase  him  i  For  his  part,  the  dis- 
mission of  earl  Fitzwilliam  appeared  to 
him  to  be  as  gross  an  outrage  on  honour 
and  virtue,  on  rank  and  fortune,  as  had 
ever  disgraced  any  administration  in  this 
country  in  modern  times.  It  was  a  mark 
of  that  kind  of  exclusive  and  proscriptive 
policy,  which  ministers  seemed  determined 
to  adopt  towards  all  those  who  should 

E resume  to  hold  an  opinion  of  their  own. 
rord  Fitzwilliam  baa  not  fawned  upon 
the  government  in  the  days  of  its  power, 
but  he  stood  by  it  in  the  time  of  danger. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  were  described 
by  his  great  friend  (Mr.  Burke),  who  said, 
that  the  hour  of  danger  was  the  time  to 
distinguish  the  true  friends  of  the  govern- 
ment from  the  time-serving  and  slippery 
sycophants  of  the  court.  The  noble  lord 
had  called  in  new  evidence  against  earl 
Fitzwilliam.  He  had  had  recourse  to  the 
evidence  of  Wooler;  as  if  he  did  not  con- 
sider his  own  sufficient.  It  was  rather 
surprising  that  the  noble  lord  had  not  had 
recourse  to  the  editor  of  the  "  Cap  of  Li- 
berty, "  the  "  Medusa/*  and  other  jour- 
nals  equally   respectable.    They   might 
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have  borne  equal  testimony  against  the 
noble  earl ;  but  the  fact  of  the  noble  lord 
having  adopted  this  new  ally  in  his  war 
against  earl  Fitzwilliam,  proved,  that  in 
the  strict  and  honourable  discharge  of  his 
duty,  the  noble  earl  had  not  lent  himself 
to  either  the  court  or  the  levellers  ;  but 
had  condemned  the  excesses  of  both,  and 
thereby  lost  the  favour  of  each.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  then  observed, 
shortly  upon  the  general  satisfaction  with 
with  which  the  vote  of  that  evening 
would  be  received,  if  it  embraced  the 
amendment  of  his  right  hon.  friend.  The 
question,  he  said,  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant which  had  ever  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  House.  If  the  inquiry 
should  be  gone  into,  it  would  rub  out  as 
foul  a  blot  and  black  a  stain  as  ever  dis- 
graced the  history  of  this  country.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  concluded 
amidst  considerable  cheering. 

Mr.  Plunkctt*  commenced  by  observ- 
ing, that  the  question  before  the  House 
had  not  been  very  fairly  treated.  Much 
had  been  introduced  which  did  not  neces- 
sarily connect  itself  with  the  subject,  and 
which  had  a  tendency  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  from  the  deeply  import- 
ant matters  which  pressed  for  their  consi- 
deration. There  had  been  some  address 
in  making  the  case  of  lord  Fitzwilliam  so 
principal  a  topic  As  a  ground  of  argu- 
ment, applicable  to  the  present  question, 
it  could  not  be  justly  resorted  to  by  any 
person  who  did  not  go  the  length  of  as- 
serting, that  the  dismissal  of  that  noble- 
man would  warrant  parliament  in  a  refu- 
sal to  consider,  or  to  make  provision 
against,  the  dangers  with  which  the  coun- 
try was  threatened,  and  which  were  an- 
nounced in  the  speech  from  the  throne. 
No  person,  on  any  side  of  the  House,  had 
laid  down  so  extreme  a  position  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  amendment  of  his  right  hon. 
friend  admitted  the  danger,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  meeting  it  by  suitable  provi- 
sions. He  would  therefore,  in  his  view  of 
the  subject,  relieve  himself  from  a  dis- 
cussion which  he  could  not  approach  with- 
out feelings  of  great  embarrassment.  His 
habitual  reverence  for  that  distinguished 
nobleman  was  such,  that  he  could  scarcely 
hope  to  bring  his  mind,  fairly  and  impar- 
tially, to  any  investigation  which  affected 
him.  He  considered  his  character  as 
uniting  every  thing  noble  and  generous  in 
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freedom,  with  every  thing  which  could 
exalt  or  dignify  the  aristocracy  of  the 
country ;  and  he  therefore  took  leave  to 
dismiss  this  subject  as  one  not  connected 
with  the  debate ;  and,  in  doing  so,  he  felt 
much  satisfaction  in  the  statement  of  the 
noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  that  the  dismis- 
sal of  earl  Fitzwilliam  was  founded,  not 
on  any  personal  imputation,  but  on  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  with  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment, on  points  involving  the  exercise 
of  his  duties  as  lord  lieutenant  of  the  West 
Riding. 

Again,  lie  thought  the  subject  had,  in 
another  respect,  not  been  very  fairly 
treated  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  or  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  who  immediately 
preceded  him.  It  was  stated,  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  that  a  revolu- 
tionary spirit  was  at  work  in  the  coun- 
try, which  threatened  its  safety  and  its 
existence ;  and  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment was  not  denied,  but  indeed  admitted, 
by  the  amendment :  Was  it  then  perfectly 
fair  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
from  the  consideration  of  this  public 
danger,  and  its  remedies, — from  the  ma- 
chinations and  arts  of  those  who  were  pre- 
paring measures  for  the  subversion  of  the 
state,  and  the  overthrow  of  every  consti- 
tuted authority,— to  the  plans  and  objects 
of  that  portion  of  the  peaceful  and  loyal 
subjects  of  this  country,  who  respected 
the  law  and  constitution,  and  were  desir- 
ous of  improving  them  ?  This  latter  de- 
scription of  persons  were  entitled  to  the 
most  attentive  and  respectful  considera- 
tion. However  he  might  differ  from  them, 
on  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform, 
he  considered  their  objects  as  honest,  and 
their  means  of  effecting  them  as  constitu- 
tional. Whenever,  at  any  proper  time, 
and  in  any  proper  form,  their  claims 
should  be  brought  before  parliament,  they 
should  be  listened  to  with  attention,  and 
with  respect.  Their  proposals,  if  reason- 
able, should  be  yielded  to;  if  not  so, 
should  be  met  by  fair  argument  and  calm 
discussion :  and  the  result,  in  either  event* 
would  be  satisfactory  and  conciliating* 
The  people  of  England  were  a  reasoning 
and  reasonable  people:  but  was  it  fifcir* 
either  to  them  or  to  the  country,  to  eon- 
found  their  cause,  and  their  objects*  with 
the  persons  whom  we  now  were  called 
upon  to  deal  with,  whose  undisguised*  aim 
was  to  pull  down  the  entire  fabric  of  our 
constitution,  and  to  effect  a  revolution  by 
force  ?  Against  this  immediate  and  over- 
whelming danger  it  was  the  first  duty  of 
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parliament  to  provide.  And  to  turn  aside 
from  the  discharge  of  this  urgent  and 
paramount  duty,  to  the  discussion  of  sub- 
jects of  inferior  importance,  and  of  distinct 
consideration,  would  be  an  abandonment 
of  the  interests  of  the  country.  When  he 
saw  a  revolutionary  project  ripe  for  exe- 
cution,—when  he  saw  that  sedition  and 
blasphemy  were  the  instruments  by  which 
it  worked,  and  that  open  force  was  to  be 
employed  for  its  accomplishment, — be  felt 
it  to  be  trifling  with  the  duties  of  the 
House,  and  with  the  safety  of  the  coun- 
try, to  turn  our  view  to  any  other  object, 
until  the  terrors  which  hang  over  our 
existing  establishments  were  first  dis- 
pelled. 

No  person,  he  was  happy  to  see,  denied 
the  existence  of  these  dangers;  but  he 
thought  there  was  some  tendency  to  un- 
derrate their  extent,  and  to  undervalue 
their  consequence.  It  was  said,  that  the 
public  mind  in  general  was  sound:  he 
trusted  and  firmly  believed  it  was  so.  He 
was  convinced  that  the  strength  and 
spirit  of  the  loyal  subjects  were  sufficient 
to  put  down  the  enemies  of  law  and  of 
order ;  he  therefore  was  apprehensive,  not 
of  revolution,  but  of  the  attempt  at  revo- 
lution, which  he  believed  in  his  consci- 
ence would  be  made,  if  not  prevented  by 
the  vigilance  and  energy  of  parliament : 
and  what  he  contemplated  with  the 
deepest  alarm  was,  the  miseries  which 
such  an  attempt,  in  its  progress  to  certain 
and  necessary  failure,  must  produce.  If 
this  mischief  should  once  burst  forth,  he 
anticipated  a  series  of  horrors  which  must 
shake  the  safety  and  happiness  of  this 
country  to  its  foundations.  The  very 
circumstances  which  must  ensure  the  ul- 
timate failure  of  the  enterprise  aggravated 
its  dangers.  Revolution,  always  calamit- 
ous, yet,  when  pursued  for  some  definite 
Surpose,  conducted  by  abilities,  tempered 
y  the  admixture  of  rank  and  of  property, 
may  be  effected,  as  it  had  before  been  in 
this  country,  without  any  incurable  shock 
being  given  to  the  safety  of  persons  or  of 

r>perty.  But  here  was  a  revolution  to 
achieved  by  letting  loose  the  physical 
force  of  the  community  against  its  consti- 
tuted authorities;  a  revolution  for  the 
sake  of  revolution,  to  take  away  the  pro- 
perty of  the  rich,  and  to  distribute  it 
among  the  rabble ;  and  this,  too,  no  ordi- 
nary rabhle,  but  one  previously  debauched 
by  the  unremitting  dissemination  of  blas- 
phemous libels,  and  freed  from  the  re- 
straints of  moral  or  religious  feeling.    On 


this  subject  he  felt  sufficient  confidence  at 
once  to  express  his  opinion,  without  wait- 
ing for  any  of  those  documents  which  the 
noble  lord  proposed  to  lay  before  the 
House.  There  were  facts  of  public  no- 
toriety, known  and  seen  by  every  man 
who  did  not  choose  to  shut  his  eyes.  Had 
not  meetings  been  proposed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assuming  the  functions  which  be- 
longed only  to  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
state — meetings,  which  if  tbey  bad  been 
actually  held,  would  have  been  acts  of 
high  treason?  When  it  was  found  that 
matters  were  not  sufficiently  ripe  for  this 
undisguised  act  of  public  rebellion,  hod 
not  the  same  masses  of  the  populace  been 
again  convened,  under  the  direction  of 
the  same  leaders,  under  die  pretext  of 
seeking  Universal  Suffrage  and  Annual 
Parliaments,— their  very  pretexts  such  as 
the  constitution  could  not  survive,  if  they 
were  effectuated,  but  their  real  object  being 
to  overawe  the  constituted  authorities  by 
the  display  of  their  numerical  strength, 
and  to  prepare  for  direct,  immediate,  for- 
cible revolution  ?  Had  we  not  seen  the 
same  itinerant  mountebank,  who  set  their 
powers  in  motion,  publicly  assisting  at  the 
orgies  of  the  blasphemous  wretch  lately 
convicted?  and  could  we  doubt  that  trea- 
son was  the  object,  and  that  blasphemy 
and  sedition  were  the  means  ?  When  he 
saw  these  fiends  in  human  shape  endea- 
vouring to  rob  their  unhappy  victims  of 
all  their  consolations  here,  and  of  all  their 
hopes  hereafter,— when  he  saw  themfwith 
their  levers  placed  under  the  great  pillars 
of  social  order,  and  heaving  the  constitu- 
tion from  its  foundation,  he  was  rejoiced 
to  see  parliament  assembled.  Their  first 
duty  was  to  convince  these  enemies  of 
God  and  man,  that  within  the  walls  of 
parliament  they  could  find  no  countenance; 
and  through  the  organ  of  parliament  to 
let  them  know,  that  nothing  awaited  them 
but  indignant  resistance  from  the  great 
body  of  die  people. 

They  were  bound  to  assure  the  throne 
of  their  loyal  and  cheerful  co-operation 
for  these  purposes ;  and  on  this  ground 
alone  the  amendment  was  objectionable, 
even  if  the  measure  suggested  by  it  were 
in  itself  desirable ;  inasmuch  as  by  tacking 
it  to  the  address,  and  not  proposing  it  as 
a  separate  resolution,  it  declared  the  mea- 
sure of  inquiry  so  essential,  as  to  preclude 
all  exertions  for  the  safety  of  the  state, 
until  that  inquiry  should  be  disposed  of. 
But,  waving  this  objection,  he  should 
proceed  to  consider  it  on  its  own  merits. 
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It  was  said,  then,  that  the  dispersion  of 
the  meeting  at  Manchester,  of  the  16th  of 
August,  called  for  parliamentary  inquiry ; 
—and  here  he  begged  leave  to  remind  the 
House,  that  parliamentary  inquiry,  though 
certainly  a  proceeding  recognized  by  our 
constitution,  was,  still,  not  the  ordinary 
mode  of  investigating,  either  the  conduct 
of  magistrates  in  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  or  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  the 
objects  of  the  execution  of  those  laws.  A 
case,  therefore,  for  inquiry,  was  to  be 
made  out  by  those  who  called  for  it. 
What,  then,  was  the  inquiry  proposed? 
Was  it  into  the  conduct  of  government, 
for  thanking  the  magistrates  i  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding, he  owned,  appeared  to  him  most 
premature  and  uncalled-for.  If  the  ma- 
gistrates had  issued  orders  for  dispersing 
the  king's  subjects  peaceably  and  legally 
assembled ;— if,  in  consequence  of  such 
orders,  the  blood  of  innocent  and  unof- 
fending persons  had  been  shed,  the  con- 
duct of  ministers  in  advisiog  his  royal 
highness  the  Prince  Regent  to  thank  them 
for  such  acts  would  call  for  inquiry  and 
for  censure.  If,  on  the  contrary,  bodies 
to  the  amount  of  20,000,  or  70,000,  he 
cared  not  which,  but  to  an  amount  beyond 
the  means  of  the  civil  power  to  deal  with, 
had  marched  in  regular  columns,  and  in 
military  array,  with  seditious  banners, 
into  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  populous 
and  most  inflammable  towns  in  the  em- 

Sire ;  if  these  men  had  been  previously 
rilled  to  military  exercises ;— if  they  had 
been  shortly  before  convened  for  a  trea- 
sonable purpose;— if  they  resisted  the 
authority  of  the  peace-officers  executing 
the  warrant  of  the  magistrates ;— if,  in 
short,  the  case  stated  by  the  noble  lord, 
and  by  the  honourable  member  for  Dover, 
was  correct,  then  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  his  majesty's  ministers  were 
not  only  justified  in  returning  thanks  to 
the  magistrates,  but  that  it  was  their 
bounden  duty  to  do  so ;  and  that  those 
gentlemen,  acting  in  the  discharge  of  a 
most  important  duty,  in  a  crisis  of  public 
peril,  and  undertaking  an  awful  responsi- 
bility for  the  public  service,  were  entitled 
to  have  the  sense  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment on  their  conduct.  When  it  was  said 
that  this  is  prejudging  the  question,  it 
seemed  to  be  taken  as  granted,  that  the 
executive  power  of  the  country  is  not  in 
any  degree  lodged  in  the  government. 
Would  it  not  have  been  their  duty  to  have 
given  previous  advice  and  instruction  to 
the  magistrates  on  such  a  subject,  and 


with  a  view  to  such  an  emergency  ?  When 
they  direct  the  public  prosecutor  to  pro- 
ceed against  any  individual,  can  that  be 
considered  as  a  prejudging  of  the  ques- 
tion ?  To  this  extent  it  is  the  exercise  of 
their  proper  function,  which  they  cannot 
neglect  without  an  abandonment  of  duty ; 
and  if  they  felt,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, that  the  conduct  of  those  most 
meritorious  public  servants  deserved  their 
praise,  it  would  have  been  unjust  and 
mean  to  have  withheld  their  expression  of 
it.  How,  then,  could  the  propriety  of  the 
letter  of  thanks  be  judged  of  until  the 
facts  were  ascertained?  True,  it  was  said; 
and  therefore  inquire.  Certainly;  but 
how  ?  Clearly  by  the  regular  course  of 
law,  and  by  the  regular  tribunals  of  the 
country,  unless  some  case  were  previously 
established,  showing  that  these  tribunals- 
were  inadequate  or  unsuited  for  the  pur- 
pose. Bills  had  been  found  against  se- 
veral of  the  persons  alleged  to  be  actors  in 
this  seditious  meeting :  on  these  trials  the 
legality  of  the  meeting  would  be  neces- 
sarily the  subject  of  investigation.  And 
why  was  it  that  these  trials  had  not  taken 
place,  and  the  public  mind,  through  the 
regular  constitutional  channel  of  a  trial  by 
jury,  been  informed  of  the  real  nature  of 
these  transactions?  Why?  because  the 
persons  so  accused  had  availed  themselves, 
of  the  delay  which  the  law  unfortunately 
allows,  and  had  postponed  their  trials 
until  the  Spring  assizes.  But  it  is  said, 
that  although  the  legality  of  the  meeting 
might  be  decided  on  in  those  cases,  still 
the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  in  dispers- 
ing it  might  be  illegal ;  and  this  would  not 
necessarily,  in  them,  come  under  discus- 
sion. Why,  then,  were  not  proceedings 
taken  on  the  part  of  the  persons  alleged  to 
be  aggrieved  or  injured  by  the  acts  of  the 
magistrates  ?  The  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber made  the  absence  of  such  proceedings 
a  ground  for  parliamentary  inquiry ;  but 
was  not  the  fair  inference  from  the  ab- 
sence of  such  proceedings  this,  that  no 
reasonable  foundation  for  them  existed  ? 
But  the  grand  jury  had  thrown  out  the 
bills  preferred  on  behalf  of  these  persons : 
Was  this  a  ground  for  parliamentary  in- 
quiry ?  Was  it  to  be  presumed  that  the 
grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Lancaster  had 
violated  their  oaths  ?  An  artifice  had  been 
resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  administration  of  justice  suspected  in 
the  public  mind,  by  publishing  the  inform- 
ations which  had  been  sent  up  to  the 
grand  jury ;  but  every  gentleman  must  be 
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aware  of  the  difference  between  an  inform- 
ation, in  which  the  party  states  the 
facts  according  to  his  own  views,  and  a 
vivA  voce  examination  before  the  grand 
jury,  in  which  the  entire  truth  is  extracted 
from  the  witness.  But,  suppose  the  grand 
jury  had  erred  in  ignoring  the  bills,  fresh 
indictments  might  be  sent  up  to  any  suc- 
ceeding grand  jury.  Was  the  entire 
county  of  Lancaster  to  be  pronounced  in- 
capable or  unwilling  to  exercise  such 
functions  ?  But  magistrates  refused  to  re- 
ceive informations :  was  not  their  con- 
duct examinable  in  the  court  of  King's- 
bench  ?  And  might  not  all  the  facts  con- 
nected with  such  a  transaction  be  fully 
examined  on  affidavits?  and,  if  any  doubt 
existed,  by  a  jury,  on  an  information 
under  the  sanction  of  the  court  ?  Was  the 
court  of  King's-bench  also  to  be  included 
within  the  ban  of  this  proscription  of  all 
the  constituted  authorities?  But  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  said,  that 
the  court  of  King's-bench  would  not  in- 
terfere, unless  the  magistrate  acted  wil- 
fully ;  and  that  he  might  commit  an  error 
which  would  not  subject  him  to  punish- 
ment :  was  this,  then,  a  ground  for  par- 
liamentary interference,  to  stop  the 
course  of  law,  and  subject  the  public 
functionary  to  an  extraordinary  visitation 
of  public  vengeance  ?   Were  the  different 

I>oints  of  the  argument  of  the  hon.  and 
earned  member  altogether  reconcileable  ? 
When  his  object  was  to  make  out  a  case 
so  important  as  to  call  for  parliamentary 
inquiry,  he  stated  the  conduct  of  the 
magistrates  as  a  daring  violation  of  the 
subject's  privileges,  a  triumph  of  author- 
ity ot er  law,  a  foul  stain  upon  our  laws, 
forming  a  black  era  in  the  annals  of  our 
country ;  but  when  it  became  an  object 
to  shew  that  there  might  be  a  case  in 
which  the  courts  of  law  would  be  incom- 

Jjetent  to  investigate  the  truth,  then  this 
bul  deed,  this  portentous  violation  of  the 
laws  and  of  the  constitution,  dwindled 
into  an  error  in  judgment,  too  slight  and 
too  pardonable  to  warrant  the  interference 
of  the  court  of  King's-bench.  Was  such 
an  error,  if  it  did  exist,  he  would  ask,  a 
case  for  parliamentary  inquiry  ?  Was  this 
the  way  in  which  the  conduct  of  magis- 
trates was  to  be  examined  by  parliament? 
He  owned  he  was  not  one  of  those  who 
were  disposed  to  examine  too  critically 
the  conduct  of  magistrates  acting  in 
perilous  times,  under  heavy  responsibility; 
and  sure  he  was,  that  ir  the  benignant 
principle  of  the  law  shielded  their  errors, 


it  was  not  the  province  ot  parliament  to 
deprive  them  of  that  protection.  Further 
he  would  ask,  if  any  individual  was  ag- 
grieved, where  was  the  bar  to  his  remedy 
by  civil  action,  in  which  the  whole  merits 
of  his  case  would  be  discussed  in  a  court 
of  law,  and  decided  on  by  a  jury  of  his 
country?  What  pretence  was  there  for 
saying  that  justice  had  been  denied,  or 
even  delayed?  Unless  the  House  was 
prepared  to  bring  to  its  bar  the  grand 
jury  of  Lancashire,— unless  they  were 
prepared  to  say  that  the  whole  body  of 
public  functionaries,  petty  juries,  grand 
juries,  magistrates,  and  judges,  were 
linked  in  one  common  conspiracy  against 
the  peaceable  petitioners,  who  assembled 
at  Manchester  on  the  16th  of  August,— 
they  had  not  ground  or  principle  on 
which  they  could  order  this  inquiry.  He 
deprecated  such  a  proceeding,  as  calcu- 
lated to  give  efficacy  to  the  plans  of  the 
revolutionary  party  for  the  degradation  of 
the  public  functionaries,  and  to  stamp, 
with  the  authoritative  seal  of  parliament, 
what  hitherto  had  rested  in  vulgar 
calumny,  and  in  popular  clamour.  He 
believed  that  such  an  inquiry,  instead  of 
being  calculated,  as  was  alleged,  to  allay 
dissatisfaction,  and  to  conciliate  the  pub- 
lic mind,  could  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  raise  the  hopes  and  spirits  of  the  revo- 
lutionists, and  to  strike  damp  and  panic 
into  the  heart  of  every  loyal  subject. 
Besides  this,  the  course  was  wild  and  im- 
practicable. How  was  this  inquiry  to  be 
conducted  ?  At  the  bar  of  the  House,  or 
in  a  committee?  Was  this  inquiry  to 
supersede  the  proceedings  already  insti- 
tuted in  the  king's  courts  ?  Or,  were  the 
two  classes  of  proceedings  to  be  carried 
on  simultaneously  ?  If  the  former  was  to 
be  the  course,  the  laws  were  to  be  robbed 
of  their  authority,  and  the  subject  of  his 
redress,  by  a  proceeding  utterly  unsuited 
to  the  purposes  either  of  punishment  or 
of  compensation.  If  the  fatter,  we  were 
to  have  the  anomalous  and  unprecedented 
spectacle  of  persons  being  tried,  on 
charges  affecting  [their  persons  and  pro- 
perties, perhaps  their  lives,  in  proceedings 
before  juries,  and  with  witnesses  on  oath, 
in  the  regular  courts  of  law,  while  the  very 
same  facts  were  undergoing  a  discussion, 
without  oath,  before  the  extraordinary 
tribunal  of  parliament.  Was  it  possible 
that  either  public  or  individual  justice 
could  be  obtained  by  such  a  course,  or 

I  that  any  result  could  be  derived  from  it, 
calculated  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the 
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lavs,  or  the  dignity  of  parliament  ?  Such 
a  proceeding,  he  must  say,  appeared  to 
him  wild,  unprecedented,  and  impracti- 
cable. 

His  hon.  add  learned  friend  had  ad- 
verted to  three  cases,  as  precedents  to 
warrant  such  a  course  as  that  now  recom- 
mended.   The  first  was  a  case  in  the  year 
1714,  in  which  the  House  of  Lords,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  the  removal  of 
magistrates  who  were  supposed  to  enter- 
tain Jacobitical  principles,  had  addressed 
the  throne  for  a  list  of  the  magistrates, 
and  entered    into  a  strict  inquiry ;    in 
consequence  of  which,  several  of  those 
magistrates  were  dismissed.    Was  there 
any  trial  then  depending  in  a  court  of 
law?  Was  there  any  specific  fact  that 
could  be  inquired  into  in  a  court  of  law  ? 
Or,  was  it  any  thing  more  than  a  proceed- 
ing to  enable  parliament  to  advise  the 
Crown,  with  respect  to  the  wholesome 
exercise  of  it's  prerogative  ?— The  second 
was  the  case  of  the  murder  of  Porteus,  by 
the  mob  of  Edinburgh  (which  had  de- 
rived much  celebrity  from  a  late  popular 
work).    Was  that  a  proceeding  affecting 
any  trial  depending,  or  with  a  view  to 
any  individual  punishment?    It  was,  as 
fairly  stated  by  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber, an  inquiry,  in  order  to  ground  a  bill 
of  pains  and  penalties  against  the  town  of 
Edinburgh*  and  which  was  accordingly 
passed.— 'The  third  instance  alluded  to, 
•was  the  inquiry  instituted  before  the  se- 
cret committee  in  1794.    That  was  an  in- 
quiry for  the  purpose  of  grounding  mea- 
sures for  the  public  safety ;  and  was  with 
reference   to    the  general  state  of  the 
country,  not  into  the  conduct  of  local 
magistrates,  and  on  a  particular  occasion. 
Again    the    danger  of  its   incidentally 
affecting  the  rights  of  individuals,  who 
were  liable  to  be  tried  in  the  courts  of 
law,  was  so  strongly  felt,  that  the  inquiry 
was  a  secret  one;   when  published,  the 
names  of  individuals  were  suppressed; 
and  even  under  all  these  circumstances, 
the  possibility  of  an  impression  unfavoura- 
ble to  these  individuals  having  been  made 
by  the  report,  was  so  strongly  felt,  that 
Mr.  Erskine  relied  on  it,  and  successfully, 
and  in  some  instances,  as  he  (Mr.  P.) 
believed,  acquittals  were  obtained  on  that 
ground.— When   his    hon.    and    learned 
friend,  with  his  extensive  knowledge  and 
research,  could  produce  no  other  instances 
than  these,  he  felt  himself  justified  in  re- 
peating the  assertion,  that  the  measure 
was  unprecedented.— But  there  was  a 


case  not  alluded  to  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  as  he  recollected,  about 
the  year  1715,  in  which  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  having  been  directed,  into  the 
nature  of  a  certain  meeting  at  Oxford, 
which  was  alleged  to  be  riotous,  a  number 
of  affidavits  were  produced  on  one  side, 
and  after  an  unavailing  demand  of  exami- 
nation on  the  other,  the  inquiry  was  found 
so  impracticable  that  it  was  dropped,  and 
no  further  proceeding  founded  on  it.* 

*  The  reference  appears  to  have  been 
made  from  memory,  and,  though  substan- 
tially true,  was  certainly  inaccurate  in 
expression.     The  facts  were  these:— A 
tumult  having  arisen  at  Oxford,  on  the 
prince's  birth-day,  and  the  loyalty  of  the 
mayor  and  of  the  heads  of  the  university 
being  called  in  question,   the  lords  of 
the  council  examined  into  the  case  on 
affidavits,  not  with  reference  to  the  riot, 
but  with  respect  to  their  conduct  as  to 
rejoicing  on  the  prince's  birth-day,— a 
matter  which  could  not  be  the  subject  of 
any  legal  inquiry.    The  council  came  to 
the  following  resolution :  "  Resolved,  that 
the  heads  of  the  university  and  mayor  of 
the  city  neglected  to  make  any  public  re* 
juicing  on  the  prince's  birth-day;    but 
some  of  the  collegiates,  with  the  officers, 
being  met  to  celebrate  the  day,  the  house 
where  they  were  was  assaulted,  and  the 
windows    were   broken  by  the   rabble, 
which  was  the  beginning  and  occasion  of 
the  riots  that  ensued,  as  well  from  the 
soldiers  as  the  scholars  and  the  townsmen ; 
and  that  the  conduct  of  the  mayor  seems 
well  justified  by  the  affidavits  on  his  part.9* 
On  the  25th  March,  1717,  the  Lords  ad- 
dressed the  Crown,  that  the  proper  officer 
should  lay  before  the  House  the  com- 
plaints and  depositions  relative  to  the 
riots  and  disorders  complained  of  at  the 
city  of  Oxford,  and  the  proceedings  which 
had  been  had  thereon.    In  consequence 
of  this  address,  the  documents,  consisting 
among  others  of  fifty-six  affidavits  by  the 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  fifty-five  affidavits 
on  the  part  of  the  mayor  and  city,  were 
laid  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  re* 
ferred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House* 
On  the  3rd  of  April,  1717,  the  committee 
repealed  two  resolutions :  viz.  an  appro* 
bation  of  the  resolutions  of  the  lords  of  the 
council,  already  stated;    and,  secondly, 
that  the  publication  of  depositions,  while 
the  matter  was  depending  in  council,  was 
disrespectful  to  tne  prince,  and  tending 
to  sedition.    A  petition  against  this  re* 
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The  case  for  inquiry,  he  therefore  con* 
tended,  was  unsupported  by  precedent, 
and  was  not  bottomed  on  any  ascertained 
fact,  or  even  on  any  statement  made  by 
any  member  in  his  place,  of  any  case 
which,  if  true,  would  warrant  its  adap- 
tion. Indeed,  he  had  not  heard  any 
member  assert  the  legality  of  the  Man- 
chester meeting.  He  was  confident  that 
no  man,  acquainted  with  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  the  country,  would  ven- 
ture to  do  BO. 

The  House,  he  trusted,  would  excuse 
him,  if  he  trespassed  a  little  further  on 
their  patience,  by  stating  his  opinion,  as 
to  these  public  meetings.  The  right  of 
the  people  of  this  country  to  meet,  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  their  opinions  on 
any  subject  connected  with  their  own 
individual  interest,  or  with  the  public 
welfare,  was  beyond  all  question ;  it  was  a 
sacred  privilege,  belonging  to  the  most 
humble,  as  fully  as  to  the  highest  subject 
in  the  community :  they  had  a  right  to 
the  full  expression,  and  to  the  free  com- 
tnunication,  of  such  sentiments;  to  inter- 
change them  with  their  fellow  subjects ; 
to  animate  and  catch  fire,  each  from  the 
other.  He  trusted  that  to  such  rights  be 
never  should  be  found  an  enemy.  But  he 
must  say,  that  these  rights,  like  all  others, 
to  be  exercised  in  civu  society,  must  be 
subject  to  such  modification  and  restric- 
tion as  to  render  them  compatible  with 
other  rights,  equally  acknowledged,  and 
equally  sacred.  Every  subject  of  this 
realm  had  an  undoubted  right  to  the  pro* 
.■  ■  ■  *  ' 

solution  was  offered  on  behalf  of  the 
▼ice  chancellor,  the  mayor  and  magis- 
trates, who  desired  to  be  heard  in  reply. 
Their  application  was  refused,  and  the 
resolutions  already  stated  were  adopted 
by  the  House,  and  no  further  proceed- 
ings were  taken.  And  even  from  this 
mere  adoption  of  the  resolution  in  council 
twenty-eight  peers  dissented,  assigning 
this  among  other  reasons,  namely,  that 
the  matters  of  fact  were  not  sufficiently 
inquired  into,  from  want  of  opportunity 
of  replying  to  the  affidavits ;  and  because, 
by  such  proceedings,  the  magistrates  may 
be  discouraged  from  doing  their  duty  on 
such  occasions.  These  tacts  appear  on 
the  Journals  of  the  Lords ;  and  it  is  con- 
ceived they  substantially  warrant  the 
statement  of  this  case,  as  one  tending  to 
show  the  futility  of  such  inquiries,  al- 
though they  do  not  confirm  the  exact 
words  of  the. statement,. 

(VOL.  XLI.) 


tection  of  the  laws,  to  the  security  of  his 
person  and  his  property,  and  still  more, 
to  the  full  assurance  of  such  safety ;  and 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  any 
assembly  of  the  people,  held  under  sucu 
circumstances  as  to  excite  in  the  minds  of 
the  king's  peaceable  and  loyal  subjects 
reasonable  grounds  of  alarm,  in  this  re- 
spect, were  illegal  assemblies,  and  liable 
to  be  dispersed  as  such.  He  thought  it 
important  that  it  should  be  understood, 
that  these  rights  were  restricted,  not 
merely  to  this  extent ;  namely,  that  they 
must  not  assemble  for  an  illegal  purpose ; 
that  they  must  not  assemble  with  force 
and  arms ;  that  they  must  not  use  sedi- 
tious language ;  that  they  must  not  revile 
the  laws  or  public  functionaries ;  but,  be?- 
yond  all  this,  that  they  must  not  assem- 
ble under  such  circumstances,  whether  of 
numbers  or  otherwise,  as  to  excite  well- 
grounded  terror  in  the  minds  of  their  fel- 
low subjects,  or  to  disturb  their  tranquil 
and  assured  enjoyment  of  the  protection 
of  the  laws,  free  from  all  reasonable  ap- 
prehension of  force  or  violence.  A  vulgar 
notion  may  have  prevailed,  that  if  the 
avowed  and  immediate  purpose  of  such 
meetings  were  not  illegal,  or  if  they  had 
not  arms  in  their  hands,  or  if  no  force 
was  actually  used,  or  immediately  threat- 
ened, the  assembly  was  legal :— no  opinion 
could  be  more  unfounded.  And  he  did 
not  fear  contradiction  from  any  constitu- 
tional lawyer,  when  be  asserted,  that  any 
assembly  of  the  people,  whether  armed  or 
unarmed;  whether  using  or  threatening 
to  use  force,  or  not  doing  so ;  and  whe- 
ther the  avowed  object  was  illegal  or 
legal,  if  held  in  such  numbers,  or  with 
such  language,  or  emblems,  or  deport- 
ment, as  to  create  well-grounded  terror 
in  the  king's  liege  subjects  for  their  lives, 
their  persons,  or  their  property,  was  an 
illegal  assembly,  and  might  be  dispersed 
as  such.  Such  had  been  the  law,  as  laid 
down  by  the  ablest  of  our  lawyers,  and  of 
our  judges,  from  the  earliest  period  of 
our  jurisprudence,  and  in  the  best  times 
of  our  history  and  constitution,  before  the 
revolution,  and  since  the  revolution,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Riot  act,  or  of  any  statut- 
able enactment,  by  the  principles  of  our 
common  law,  which  was  always  founded 
on  the  principles  of  common  sense.  The 
application  of  this  principle  to  each  par- 
ticular case  must  always  be  a  matter  of 
discretion ;  but,  in  cases  like  the  present, 
it  could  not  admit  of  doubt  or  difficulty. 
JVhen  meetings  became  too  strong  for  the 
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civil  power  to  deal  with  them,  the  laws 
must  prohibit  them  ;  if  not,  recourse  must 
necessarily  be  had  to  military  force. 
When  the  citizen  became  too  strong  for 
the  law,  the  magistrate  of  necessity  be- 
came a  soldier ;  and  those  who  justified 
these  unrestricted  meetings  were  the 
worst  enemies  to  the  liberties  of  their 
country,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  mi- 
litary despotism.  If  bodies  of  the  people, 
not  convened  by  any  public  functionary, 
but  called  together  by  mountebanks, 
whose  only  title  was  their  impudence  nnd 
folly,  were  entitled  to  assemble,  not  in 
thousands,  but  in  tens  of  thousands ;  to 
march,  with  banners  displayed,  in  mili- 
tary array,  into  the  hearts  of  populous 
cities  ;  and  if  the  laws  were  not  competent 
to  assure  the  people  of  this  country 
against  the  panic  and  dismay  excited  by 
such  proceedings,  there  was  an  end  to 
the  constitution.— He  implored  the  House 
to  protect  the  country  from  the  effect  of 
these  desolating  plans  which  were  now  in 
operation.  Even  though  they  should  not 
break  out  in  actual  rebellion,  their  mis- 
chiefs were  beyond  calculation.  The 
principles  of  respect  for  the  laws  and 
orders  of  the  state,  the  reverence  that 
was  due  to  the  sacred  obligations  of  reli- 
gion, these  were  not  the  results  of  mo- 
mentary feelings,  which  might  be  thrown 

aside  and  resumed  at  pleasure ;  they  such  an  intention,  that  government  should 
were  habits  which,  if  once  removed,  could 
not  easily  be  restored.  If  those  sacred 
sources,  from  which  were  the  issues  of 
public  happiness  and  virtue,  were  once 
tainted,  how  was  their  purity  to  be  restor- 
ed ?  He  had  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
blasphemies,  which  had  excited  the  horror 
of  all  good  men,  had  been  fashioned  by 
these  miscreants  into  primers  for  the 
education  of  children,  that  these  helpless 
beings,  in  receiving  the  first  elements  of 
knowledge,  might  be  inoculated  with  this 
pestilence.  He  again  implored  the  House 
to  act  with  decision  and  energy,  while 
yet  it  was  tn  their  power.  If  the  great 
foundations  of  public  safety  were  once 
shaken,  the  united  exertion  of  all  the 
honest  men  of  every  party  might  come 
too  late.  On  these  grounds  he  deprecated 
the  amendment,  as  calculated  to  give 
encouragement  to  the  worst  enemies  of 
the  state ;  and  cordially  concurred  in  the 
original  address. 

Mr.  Scarlett  began  by  observing,  that 
with  many  of  the  magistrates  of  Man- 
chester he  had  long  been  in  habits  of  in- 
timacy, and  every  one  of  them  lie  knew 


personally.  He  should  certainly  be  moat 
unwilling  to  see  them  judged  by  the  ex- 
aggerated and  distorted  statements  that 
had  been  laid  before  the  public.  It  was 
not,  however,  because  he  thought  them 
guilty,  that  he  wished  for  an  inquiry,  but 
in  order  that  circumstances  might  appear 
that  would  destroy  the  delusion  which  had 
taken  hold  of  tne  public  mind.  His 
hon.  and  learned  friend  coming  from  a 
distant  part— distant,  he  meant,  from  the 
scene  of  these  proceedings — did  not 
appear  to  be  informed  so-  intimately  of 
the  facts  of  the  case  as  to  warrant  the 
decided  manner  in  which  be  had  spoken 
of  them.  There  was  one  recommenda- 
tion of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  which 
he  certainly  never  expected  to  hear  on 
this  side  of  the  channel,  and  that  was, 
"  that  they  should  decide  on  the  facts 
first,  and  then  inquire.'9  [A  laugh]. 
Without  saying,  that  he  imputed  to  bis 
majesty's  ministers  the  intention  of  go* 
verning  the  people  by  force,  he  might 
remark,  that  such  an  inference  had  been 
drawn  by  part  of  the  public  from  the  pro- 
ceedings in  question ;  and  since  it  was  so 
alleged,  it  was  necessary  that  an  inquiry 
should  take  place,  in  order  to  remove  that 
dangerous  delusion;  and  if,  on  inquiry,  it 
should  appear  (which  he  could  not  sup- 
pose) that  government  had  entertained 


meet  the  censure  which  it  deserved.  He 
was  sorry  to  observe  the  manner  in  which 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  who  spoke  last 
had  argued  on  this  subject.  He  (Mr. 
Scarlett)  did  not  mean  to  treat  this  as  a 
legal  question ;  he  conceived  it  to  be  pa- 
ramount to  all  special  pleading,  of  which 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend's  speech 
had  too  much  the  air.  He  should  not 
enter  at  large  into  the  character  of  the 
meeting  at  Manchester,  but  from  what  be 
had  heard  he  thought  it  likely  that  the 
motives  of  the  persons  who  called  it  were 
criminal,  and  that  many  of  the  persons 
attending  it  had  criminal  intentions.  But 
many  such  meetings  had  been  held  before 
and  since ;  and  he  was  surprised  that  the 
persons  attending  these  meetings  had 
never  been  punished.  In  July  last,  a  few 
days  after  the  prorogation  of  parliament, 
a  meeting  was  held  in  Smithfield,  at  which 
it  was  resolved  that  the  laws  were  not  to 
be  obeyed  after  January,  1890,  and  that 
no  taxes  were  to  be  paid  after  that  date ; 
and  having  never  yet  heard  of  any  pro- 
ceedings to  punish  the  persons  who  had 
passed  these  resolutions,  he  was  surprised 
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thai  •  meeting  should  be  put  down  by 
force,  at  which  no  such  resolutions  had 
been  passed.  The  first  meeting  advertised 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  illegal,  and 
on  this  account  the  object  was  changed, 
and  the  second  Manchester  meeting,  of 
the  1 6th  August,  took  place.  What  fol- 
lowed ?  Hunt  and  his  associates  were 
arrested,  and  after  the  warrant  of  the 
magistrates  had  thus  been  executed,  the 
people  assembled  were  cut  and  trampled 
down  by  the  yeomanry.  The  noble  lord 
had  asserted  that  the  magistrates  never 
contemplated  the  dispersion  of  the  mob 
by  the  military.  Would  the  public  give 
the  noble  lord  credit  for  this  important 
fact?  Would  they  not  require  that  it 
ahould  be  proved  at  the  bar  ?  As  a  lawyer 
he  agreed  that  the  Riot  act  need  not  be 
read  before  the  dispersion  of  an  illegal 
meeting,  and  he  also  agreed  that  if  in  a 
contest  with  constables  in  dispersing  an 
illegal  meeting,  the  civil  power  destroyed 
life,  it  was  justifiable  homicide ;  but  he 
denied  roost  firmly  that,  if  persons  conti- 
nued on  the  ground  after  the  arrest  of  the 
ringleaders,  the  yeomanry,  by  any  law  of 
this  country,  were  authorized  ia  cutting 
them  down.  Those  who  remained  were 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  but  only  of  a 
misdemeanor ;  and  it  was  quite  too  much 
to  say,  that  to  prevent  a  misdemeanor  life 
might  be  destroyed  with  impunity,  though 
it  was  otherwise  in  cases  of  felony.  It 
might  be  said  that  the  yeomanry  only 
endeavoured  to  arrest;  but  did  they  se- 
cure one  individual,  or  did  they  take  a 
single  man  to  the  New  Bailey  ?  Certainly 
not;  and,  in  this  view  of  the  .question, 
supposing  the  meeting  to  have  been  illegal, 
the  military  bad  been  guilty  of  a  high 
offence  in  the  deaths  they  had  occasioned, 
and  the  wounds  they  had  inflicted.  What 
complexion,  then,  did  the  transaction 
take  ?  The  people  meet  to  petition.  The 
magistrates  issue- a  warrant  to  arrest  cer- 
tain individuals;  and  that  being  executed, 
the  yeomanry  disperse  the  crowd  at  the 
edge  of  the  sabre :  three  days  afterwards, 
the  thanks  of  the  Prince  Kegent  were 
given,  both  to  the  civil  and  military  au- 
thorities ;  and  what  was  the  unavoidable 
inference,  but  that  opinions,  however  ab- 
surd or  preposterous,  were  to  be  put  down 
by  the  bayonet,  and  that  ministers  in- 
tended to  act  on  a  system  of  military  co- 
ercion ?  Did  not  this  demand  inquiry  ? 
Did  not  this  call  upon  the  whole  nation  to 
insist  that  inquiry  should  be  instituted  ? 
Where,  then,  ought  it  to  be  conducted? 


Where,  but  in  that  place  which  was  the 
professed  sanctuary  of  the  rights  of  the 
people — the  House  of  Commons;  where 
out  before  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation, 
the  guardians  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
liberties  it  conferred  ?  The  noble  lord 
had  talked  much  about  the  law  which  he 
did  not  seem  to  understand ;  but  was  it 
meant  to  be  said,  that  the  right  of  the 
people  to  meet  and  petition  was  to  be  left 
to  a  private  action,  commenced  by  some 
starving  weaver,  or  some  old  woman  who 
niight  take  upon  herself  to  be  the  chara- 
pioness  of  the  nation  ?  A  great  consti- 
tutional right  was  at  stake,  and  the  House 
of  Commons  was  the  only  proper  forum 
for  inquiry.  After  some  further  remarks 
upon  the  point  whether  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  would  grant  a  criminal  in- 
formation against  a  magistrate,  unless  ma- 
lice or  corruption  were  proved,  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  proceeded  to  notice 
the  dismissal  of  earl  Fitzwilliam.  It  was 
known  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  the 
country  more  opposed  to  the  visionary 
and  absurd  schemes  of  the  radicals,  vet 
ministers  had  removed  him;  and,  what 
was  the  inference  from  this  fact,  but  that, 
as  they  intended  to  substitute  a  military 
for  a  civil  force,  they  did  not  think  that 
he  would  be  an  instrument  in  their  hands 
sufficiently  complying  ?  They  feared  that 
his  ardent  love  for  the  constitution  would 
oppose  a  barrier  to  their  plans  in  York* 
shire,  and  that  he  would  support  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1680, 
when  it  was  declared  that  those  who  mis- 
represented the  objects  of  the  people, 
when  they  met  for  redress  of  grievances, 
betrayed  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  If 
it  were  quite  dear  that  the  magistrates 
would  come  out  of  the  inquiry  pure  and 
unsullied,  they  would  not  thank  the  Prince 
Regent's  ministers  for  their  injudicious 
friendship  in  refusing  to  allow  them  to 
justify  themselves  to  the  world.  But, 
notwithstanding  their  refusal,  it  became 
the  House  of  Commons  to  act  for  itself, 
to  consult  the  wishes  of  its  constituents, 
and  he  never  should  think  the  worse  of  it 
for  sympathising  with  the  people. 

The  Attorney-General  rose,  amid  loud 
cries  for  the  question,  and  for  an  adjourn- 
ment. He  congratulated  the  House  on 
the  general  admission  that  the  meeting  at 
Manchester,  on  the  16th  of  August,  was 
illegal ;  and  he  imagined  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  who  spoke  last 
must  have  forgotten  that  the  efforts  of  the 
yeomanry  were  not  directed,  in  the  first 
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instance,  to  disperse  the  meeting,  but  to 
repel  an  attack  that  had  been  made  upon 
them.  The  fact  had  been  asserted,  and 
had  not,  and  could  not  be  denied.  And 
because  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
might  not  have  obtained  information 
enough  to  satisfy  them,  that  was  no  ade- 
quate ground  for  inquiry  at  the  bar. 
He  denied  that  a  case  of  suspicion  had 
been  made  out  against  the  magistrates, 
and  said  that  the  presumption,  after  the 
decision  of  the  grand  jury  of  Lancaster, 
must  be  all  in  their  favour.  The  question 
of  the  legality  of  the  meeting  would  soon 
come  before  a  court  for  decision ;  and  he 
insisted  that  thai  was  not  only  a  compe- 
tent, but  the  most  competent  tribunal. 

Sir  W.  De  Crespigny  now  moved  an 
adjournment  of  the  debate.  The  motion 
being  seconded  by  sir  Robert  Wilson, 
and  supported  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor,  a 
division  took  place:  Ayes,  65.  Noes, 
453.  Majority  against  an  adjournment, 
$88 — When  the  gallery  was  re-opened, 

Mr.  Wilberforce  was  in  possession  of 
the  House.  He  objected  to  its  yielding 
to  the  clamour  out  of  doors  by  concurring 
hi  the  amendment.  He  insisted  that  the 
great  body  of  the  nation,  at  least  the 
great  body  of  the  thinking  part  of  it,  ap- 
proved of  the  steps  the  magistrates  of 
Manchester  had  taken,  and  would  be 
dissatisfied  if  inquiry  at  the  bar  were  in- 
stituted. He  knew  that  the  House  of 
Commons  acted,  in  many  instances,  as 
the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation ;  yet  when 
gentlemen  considered  that  they  would  be 
called  on  to  investigate  the  conduct  of 
the  magistrates  in  their  official  capacity, 
and  that  in  so  doing  they  would  be  ob- 
liged to  examine  men,  not  on  oath  at  the 
bar— men  too,  it  should  be  observed,  who 
professed  the  new  system  of  morality, 
who  defied  the  laws  of  God  and  man — 
perhaps  they  would  pause  before  they 
determined  to  exercise  those  functions, 
by  agreeing  to  the  amendment.  With 
respect  to  the  transactions  at  Manchester 
on  the  16th  of  August,  be  felt  as  deeply 
concerned  at  the  circumstances  of  that 
unfortunate  day  as  any  gentleman  possi- 
bly could ;  but,  if  he  asked  himself  how 
the  peace  of  the  country  was  to  be  pre- 
served, the  answer  must  be,  that  if  they 
assented  to  any  such  motion  as  the  pre- 
sent, and  thus  sanctioned  the  proceedings 
of  those  bad  men,  who  wished  to  pro- 
duce anarchy  and  confusion,  it  would 
be  the  means  of  creating  more  discord 
and  bloodshed  than  anjp  other  measure 


that  could  be  devised.  He  admitted  that 
there  was  considerable  distress  in  the 
country,  and  if,  in  our  present  situation, 
it  could  be  done  without  detriment  to  the 
state,  he  would  be  willing  to  take  off  some 
of  those  taxes  that  bore  on  the  lower 
classes.  But  gentlemen  should  recollect, 
that  the  exigencies  of  the  government 
must  be  provided  for,  and  that  it  was 
easier  to  remove  a  tax  than  to  propose  a 
substitute. 

Mr.  Hume  rose  amidst  loud  cries  of 
"  Question,  question."  He  said,  that,  ill 
order  to  give  every  member  an  opportu- 
nity of  stating  his  opinion  on  this  ques- 
tion, which,  at  that  late  hour,  it  was  im- 
possible to  do,  he  would  move  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate. 

The  Speaker.  —  What  does  the  hon. 
member  move? 

Mr.  Hume. — That  this  debate  be  ad- 
journed to  this  day. 

The  Speaker.— I  beg  leave  to  submit 
the  difficulty  that  arises  on  this  question. 
The  House  nas  already  decided  that  this 
debate  should  not  be  adjourned. 

Mr.  Hume. — Then  I  beg  leave  to  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  gallery  was  then  cleared  for  a  di- 
vision, but  none  took  place.  While  stran. 
§ers  were  excluded,  the  question  was 
ebated,  whether  it  was  consistent  with 
the  rules  of  the  House  for  a  gentleman 
to  persist  in  moving  the  adjournment, 
minute  after  minute,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  consideration  of  a  question,  as  was 
done  by  the  party  in  opposition  when  Mr. 
Fox  was  last  in  power.  After  Mr.  Hume, 
Mr.  W.  Smith,  Mr.  Bennet,  lord  Castle- 
reagh,  Mr.  Scarlett,  Mr.  Bankes,  and  Mr* 
W.  Wynn,  had  delivered  their  sentiments, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  debate  should  be 
adjourned  till  to-morrow. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Wednesday  %  November  24s 

Address  on  the  Prince  Regent's 
Speech  at  the  Opening  of  the 
Session.]  The  adjourned  debate  on  the 
Address  having  been  resumed, 

Mr.  V.  Blake  said,  he  rose  to  order,  for 
the  purpose  of  protesting  against  the  vote 
of  last  night  on  the  question  of  adjoorn-t 
ment. 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  if.  in  the 
impression  he  had  taken  of  the  bom  gen« 
tleman's  object,  be  was  incorrect,  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  risen  on  the  point 
of  order,  *irh  the  view  of  altering  wAt 
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rescinding  the  vote  the  House  had 
passed  last  night  If  so,  that  was  a  coarse 
in  which,  according  to  the  rules  of  pro- 
ceeding, the  hon.  member  was  not  at  li- 
berty to  take. 

Mr.  Blake  said  he  rose  to  protest— 
The  Speaker  said,  it  was  open  to  the 
hon.  member  to  submit  a  resolution  to  the 
House,  to  prevent  any  repetition  of  such 
a  proceeding ;  but  it  was  requisite,  either 
that  a  regular  notice  of  such  intention 
should  be  given,  or,  at  all  events,  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  separate  consideration. 
But  no  question,  save  one  of  privilege, 
could  precede  the  regular  discussion  fixed 
for  the  day. 

Mr.  Hume  then  rose.  He  began  by 
saying,  that  his  object  in  pressing  the 
motion  of  adjournment  last  night,  was  to 
afford  many  gentlemen  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  the  statements  and  assertions  of 
the  noble  lord  opposite,  with  the  inform- 
ation they  possessed,  and  the  conviction 
they  entertained  relative  to  the  transac- 
tions which  formed  so  prominent  a  part 
of  his  speech.  He  felt  at  the  time  the 
correctness  of  the  course  he  pursued,  and 
he  was  now  convinced,  that,  when  the 
papers  presented  that  evening  were  read 
and  distributed,  the  public  would  see  the 
propriety  of  the  proceeding.  In  the 
course  of  his  speech,  the  noble  lord  had 
made  statements,  and  had  converted  alle- 
gations into  facts,  upon  which,  from  the 
information  he  had  received,  the  noble 
lord  would  feel  the  necessity  of  affording 
the  House  further  explanation.  He  was 
extremely  sorry,  that  in  the  Speech  from 
the  throne,  there  were  some  points  with 
which  he  could  not  agree;  and  he  did 
consider  it  the  duty  of  that  House  to 
pause  before  it  gave  to  them  its  sanction* 
The  Speech  from  the  throne,  stated, 
that  a  hostile  spirit  was  abroad ;  he  was 
sorry  to  acknowledge  that  such  a  spirit 
existed,  but  it  was  for  the  members  of 
that  House  to  reflect  upon  the  causes 
which  occasioned  such  discontent.  What 
had  they  done  during  the  last  session  to 
appease  it  ?  Had  any  effort  been  made 
to  mitigate,  much  less  remove,  the  accu- 
mulated sufferings  whichpressed  so  hea- 
vily upon  the  people  ?  To  what  a  situa- 
tion had  such  a  policy  reduced  the  kingdom! 
Those  hon.  members  who  had  so  recently 
travelled  through  various  parts,  could 
bear  evidence  to  the  state  of  agitation 
that  prevailed.  The  din  of  war  was  tobe 
heard  in  every  town !— military  recruitings 
were  to  be  seen  every  where,  as  if  the 


government  were  preparing  for  an  arduous 
contest!  And  against  whom?  Against 
our  fellow-subjects !  In  a  period  of  pro- 
found peace  with  foreign  nations,  we  were 
adding  to  our  military  force— with  a  de- 
clining revenue  we  were  increasing  our 
military  expenditure.  When  that  expen- 
diture amounted  to  twelve  millions,  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown  were  embodying 
an  additional  force  of  10,000  men.  To 
such  a  ruinous  proposition  he  could  never 
give  his  assents—The  next  point  in  the 
Speech  to  which  he  objected,  was  one 
wnich  he  felt  could  not  be  substantiated ; 
he  alluded  to  the  passage  in  which  the 
distresses  of  the  country  were  attributed 
to  the  embarrassment  of  foreign  states. 
In  what  way  could  such  alleged  embar- 
rassment affect  the  internal  peace  and 
welfare  of  this  country  ?  Did  the  noble 
lord  in  adverting  to  foreign  embarrass- 
ments, allude  to  Trance?  He  could  not. 
There  was  no  country  in  Europe  more 
embarrassed  than  Great  Britain.  The 
true  source  of  our  difficulties  and  distresses 
was  to  be  traced  to  our  overwhelming 
taxation,  and  to  the  denial  of  a  proper 
reform  in  that  House.  The  question  was 
not  that  the  proposed  Address  was  objec- 
tionable; but  should  the  amendment  be 
added,  in  his  judgment  that  amendment 
was  consistent,  proper,  and  moderate.— 
It  was  stated  last  night  by  the  noble  lord, 
that  the  magistrates  had  given  no  orders 
to  the  military  to  dismiss  the  meeting  at 
Manchester.  If  that  was  the  case,  in 
what  a  situation  was  the  country  placed ! 
It  was  that  day  placed  under  military 
authority.  Where,  then,  was  the  consti- 
tutional security  ?  What  could  have  pre- 
vented the  military,  if  they  pleased,  from 
turning  round  on  the  very  magistrates  them- 
selves and  attacking  them  ?  in  two  of  the 
letters  from  the  magistrates  presented  that 
night,  it  was  stated  that  the  warrant  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  parties  was  exe- 
cuted without  any  difficulty.  How  did 
this  statement  correspond  with  the  asser- 
tions of  the  noble  lord  i  He  would  not 
rest  satisfied  with  the  assertions  of  the 
noble  lord,  or  of  any  man;  he  must  have 
proofs  on  which  to  form  a  satisfactory 
opinion ;  he  must  give  credit  to  the  state- 
ments of  eye-witnesses  of  the  facts,  who 
had  no  interest  in  any  misrepresentation. 
Where  was  the  proof  of  the  magistrate 
being  trampled  upon  when  in  the  act  of 
reading  the  Riot  act?  Where  was  the 
proof  of  what  the  noble  lord  asserted, 
that  it  was  tfead  three  times  ?    Nothing 
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night,  that  the  plan  of  the  Manchester 
radicals    was  to  remain  on  the  ground 
until  midnight,  and  then  to  fire  the  town; 
but  what  authority  did  he  adduce  for  his 
statement?     Did  not  the  absolute  ridi- 
culousness of  the  plan  give  it  a  sufficient 
contradiction?     Was  this  spirit,   which 
was  so  much  complained  of,  to  be  put 
down  by  heaping  injustice  on  injustice? 
There  were  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  individuals  in  the  country,  who 
suffered  the  most  poignant  distress,  and, 
afflicted  as  they  were  it  was  really  sur- 
prising that  they  had  not  been  goaded  on 
to  acts  of  violence  before  this  time.  There 
were,  he  believed,  many  individuals  who 
wished  to  take  advantage  of  their  dis- 
tresses to  inflame  and  irritate  them  ;  but 
if  their  efforts  had  any  success,  it  was  to 
be  attributed  to  the  conduct  of  his  majes- 
ty's   ministers.      They    were    itinerant 
quacks,  or  field  orators,  who  stimulated 
the  passions  of  the  people  ;  but  they  would 
have  been  banished  from  society— they 
would  not  have  been  listened  to— if  they 
had  not  derived  a  spurious   importance 
from  the  conduct  of  his  majesty  s  minis- 
ters.     The  hon.  member  for   Bramber 
had  viewed,  with  dreadful  alarm,  the  oc- 
currences which  had  recently  taken  place, 
and  wished  the  House  to  look  on  them 
with  a  similar  feeling.     But  he  would  ask, 
could  any  just  comparison  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  state  of  England  at  the  present 
moment,  and  that  of  trance  at  the  period 
of  the  revolution?    In  his  mind,  there 
could  not.    If  the  government  of  France, 
in  that  momentous  hour,  had  conciliated, 
instead  of  oppressing  and  insulting,  the 
people,  in  all  probability  the  serious  con- 
sequences which  followed  would  not  have 
been  produced.    If  ever  there  was  a  ques- 
tion which  called  for  mature  and  serious 
consideration  before  gentlemen  came  to 
a  decision,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  pre- 
sent.    By  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  of 
which  he  heartily  approved,  they  would 
not  pledge  themselves  to  any  line  of  con- 
duct in  future.    They  must  be  well  aware 
that,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  an  anxious  desire  to  obtain  justice, 
whoever  the  offenders  might  be,  had  been 
decidedly   expressed.      He    begged   to 
caution    those  members  who    imagined 
that  a  contrary  spirit  prevailed,  and  who 
were  opposed  to  an  inquiry  into  the  cir- 
cumstances which  happened  at  Manches- 
ter, against  being  influenced  by  such  a 
delusion.    Let  them  look  to  the  way  in 
which  counter-addresses  had  been  got  up 


of  the  kind  was  to  be  found  in  these  let- 
ters ;  they  merely  glanced  at  it  in  these 
words:—*'  in  the  mean  time  the  Riot  act 
was  read,  and  the  mob  dispersed."     A 
right  hon.  and    learned    gentleman,  for 
whose  character  and  talents  he  entertain- 
ed the  highest  respect   (Mr.  Plunkett) 
had  asserted  last  night  that  the  meeting 
of  the  16th  of  August  was  illegal.     He 
had  heard  him  with  surprise  state,  that 
meetings  might  be  illegal  in  four  ways, 
namely,    by    numbers,    by    devices,   by 
threats,  and  by  language.    What  was  the 
numerical  criterion  ?     Was  a  meeting  of 
30,000  legal ;  and  did  an  additional  fifty 
constitute  its  illegality.    He  denied  the 
law  which  recognised  such  a  principle,  or 
the  page  of  the  statute  book  that  consti- 
tuted a  precise  number  a  proof  of  ille- 
gality.    The   whole   population    of  the 
country  were  supposed,  and    might,   if 
there  was  accommodation,  be  assembled 
in  the  court  of  King's-bench.    Did  the 
number  there  make  the  assemblage  ille- 
gal i     He  acknowledged  his  ignorance  of 
any  such  principle;  he  believed  it  was 
not  law,  at  least  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
If  the  assembly  of  the  16th  of  August  was 
illegal,  ministers  were  highly  culpable  for 
not  dispersing   others   equally  large   or 
larger,  subsequently  assembled  with  the 
same  banners  and  ceremonies.    From  the 
papers,  it  was  clear  that,  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th  of  August,  no  notion    was 
entertained  that  the  projected  meeting 
was  illegal.    What,  then,  had  altered  its 
nature  before  noon  ?  and  where  were  the 
overt  acts  that  warranted  the  attack  upon 
the    defenceless    multitude  ?      He    was 
bound  to  take  the  report  of  the  magis- 
trates as  the  most  correct ;  and  he  re- 
gretted to  observe  the  light  and  trifling 
manner  in  which  the  important  subject 
was  treated  by  many  of  them.    He  gave 
the  noble  lord  credit  for  being  sincere 
when  he  said,  that  he  believed  the  inform- 
ation he  had  obtained ;  but  he  entreated 
ministers  not  to  be  too  credulous.     He 
begged  to  ask  what  confidence  ought  to 
be  placed  in  Mr.  Norris  and  men  like 
him,  who,  on  the  17th  of  August  went  to 
the  Exchange,  and  bad  it  and    all   the 
shops  closeo,  because  he  was  informed 
that  50,000  radicals  were  on  their  march 
to  the  place.    Were  men  to  be  relied  upon 
who  talk  of  danger  which  they  fear,  and 
who  are  in  such  a  state  of  terror  them- 
selves, as  scarcely  to  know  whether  they 
stand  upon  their  heads  or  heals?    The 
horn  member  for  Bramber  had  said  last 
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in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In 
most  instances,  the  parties  who  were 
anxious  to  have  them  signed  had  not  ap- 
peared openly  and  bbldJy.  They  had  not 
declared,  in  the  face  of  day,  what  they 
meant  to  do.  No;  they  felt  that  injus- 
tice bed  been  perpetrated,  and  they  knew 
that  it  demanded  inquiry,  although  they 
took  measures  which  must  defeat  that 
object*  He  would  not  decide  whether  it 
was  or  was  not  proper  to  institute  an  in- 
quiry at  the  bar  of  that  House ;  but  if  it 
was  not  fitting  that  such  a  proceeding 
should  be  adopted,  they  could,  as  they 
had  done  on  other  occasions,  order  pro- 
secutions to  be  instituted  before  a  proper 
tribunal. 

Lord  Castlereagk  said,  he  wished  to  say 
a  few  words  in  explanation.  He  was  sure 
the  hon.  member  who  had  just  spoken  had 
misrepresented  him,  not  intentionally,  but 
in  consequence  of  having  misconceived 
what  he  nad  stated  on  the  preceding 
evening.  He  wished  to  set  the  hon.  mem- 
ber right,  rather  because  his  observations 
affected  the  interests  of  others,  than  from 
any  feeling  personal  to  himself.  He  had 
last  night  stated,  and  he  had  good  au- 
thority for  doing  so,  that  the  meeting  was 
dispensed  in  a  manner  not  originally' con- 
templated by  the  magistrates.  Their  in- 
tention was,  that  the  assembly  should  be 
dispersed  in  the  ordinary  legal  manner, 
the  riot  act  being  read,  and  every  neces- 
sary form  gone  through.  It  was,  as  he 
had  stated  last  night,  the  conflict  with  the 
troops  at  the  hustings,  which  produced 
that  state  of  things  not  originally  contem- 
plated by  the  magistrates.  The  hon. 
member  had  inferred,  what  was  not  war- 
ranted by  the  facts,  that  the  meeting  was 
dispersed  without  the  interposition  of  the 
magistrates*  That  was  not  the  case.  He 
thought,  however,  that  when  the  troops 
were  attacked,  they  bad  a  right  to  repel 
force  by  force,  even  if  there  were  no  ma* 
gistrate  present.  The  hon.  member  had 
accused  him  of  not  having  produced  proof 
of  every  fact  he  had  stated.  This  would 
not  have  been  consonant  with  the  course 
be  conceived  it  right  to  adopt.  He  con- 
tended, that  the  House  of  Commons  was 
not  the  place  where  such  proof  ought  to 
be  adduced,  and  he  merely  undertook  to 
repel  assertion  by  assertion,  in  order  to 
clear  the  characters  of  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals from  the  unjust  attacks  that  had 
been  made  on  them— attacks  that  were 
not  warranted  by  the  circumstances.  The 
boo.  member  had  argued,  that  because  he 


admitted  the  meeting  to  have  been  dis- 
persed in  a  way  not  at  first  contemplated 
by  the  magistrates,  he  therefore  conceded 
the  point,  that  it  was  not  dispersed  in  a 
legal  manner.  He  had  conceded  no  such 
point.  He  said,  that  the  military,  when 
assailed,  were  justified  in  repelling  force 
by  force ;  and  he  would  now  state,  what 
he  had  forgotten  to  mention  on  the  pre- 
ceding night,  that  it  was  by  the  order  of 
the  magistrates  that  the  meeting  was  dis* 
persed.  The  facts  were  these :— A  small 
force  about  forty  of  the  Manchester  yeo- 
manry was  appointed  to  accompany  the 
peace-officer  to  the  hustings.  When  they 
arrived  there,  a  conflict  took  place  between 
the  people  and  the  yeomanry.  A  magis- 
trate who  was  in  conversation  with  colonel 
1'Estrange  and  colonel  Dalryrople,  at  a 
window  which  afforded  a  full  view  of  the 
place,  saw  these  forty  yeomen,  in  the 
midst  of  50,000  persons,  assailed,  and  he 
might  say,  overpowered.  He  observed  to 
the  officers,  "  Don't  you  think  those  yeo- 
men are  placed  in  a  most  perilous  situa- 
tion ?'*  They  agreed  with  him  that  their 
situation  was  critical  and  dangerous,  and, 
in  consequence,  an  immediate  order  was 
given  to  support  the  yeomanry  and  dis- 
perse the  assembly.  The  15th  dragoons 
and  the  Cheshire  Cavalry  advanced  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Manchester  yeomanry;  and 
in  so  doing,  acted  distinctly  under  the 
authority  of  the  magistrate,  who,  on  a 
fair  view  of  the  case,  felt  himself  bound  to 
give  the  necessary  order.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber seemed  to  consider,  that  the  docu- 
ments now  laid  before  the  House  con- 
tained the  whole  of  the  information  ori 
which  government  formed  its  judgment. 
What  be  had  stated  last  night  showed  the 
contrary.  Government  proceeded  in  a 
considerable  measure,  on  the  statements 
of  the  two  individuals  who  had  been  sent 
up  to  give  necessary  information,  and 
who  were  enabled  to  state  the  facts.  How 
was  it  possible  that  a  magistrate,  at  12 
o'clock  at  night,  after  what  had  occurred 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  while  the 
town  was  still  in  a  riotous  and  tumultuous 
state,  could  detail,  in  a  hasty  letter,  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  case, 
and  which  operated  in  his  mind  in  form- 
ing a  judgment  of  what  ought  to  be  done? 
He  entreated  the  House  not  to  give  way 
to  the  idea  that  the  case  was  to  rest  on 
the  documents  now  laid  before  them.  He 
had  always  stated  that  it  was  not,  and  he 
further  said,  that  the  transaction  was  not 
to  receive  judgment  in  that  House.    Go- 
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veriunent  conceived,  from  the  facts  laid 
before  them,  that  the  conduct  pursued  at 
Manchester  was  right ;  but  that  opinion 
did  not  conclude  the  conduct  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, which  was  still  open  to  investi- 
gation. 

Earl  Temple  apologized  to  the  House 
for  presuming  to  occupy  any  portion  of 
its  valuable  time ;  but,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  the  country  was 
placed,  he  conceived  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
every  member  of  parliament  to  state,  and 
to  state  openly,  his  reason  for  the  vote  he 
meant  to  give.  He  had  heard  the  speeches 
of  different  gentlemen  who  had  addressed 
the  House,  but  none  of  them  had  given 
him  so  much  surprise  as  that  delivered  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  on  his  right 
hand.  He  had  absolutely  treated  the  si- 
tuation of  the  country  with  levity.  Were 
they,  then,  to  look  lightly  upon  those 
who  went  about  the  country  preaching 
doctrines  destructive  of  the  constitution  ? 
Were  not  persons  of  that  class  to  be  con- 
sidered dangerous  to  the  state  ?  He  could 
not  look  upon  the  machinations  of  per- 
sons of  that  description  as  matters  of  in- 
difference. The  occasion  was  one  which 
demanded  the  prompt  aid  and  assistance 
of  every  member  of  that  House  to  put 
down  the  spirit  of  insubordination  which 
prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent ;  and  un- 
less the  government  of  the  country  were 
firmly  supported  at  this  crisis,  neither  he 
nor  any  other  man  could  foresee  or  an- 
swer for  the  consequences  that  might  fol- 
low. 

Mr.  Dennet  said,  that  having  procured 
much  information  on  the  subject  now  un- 
der discussion,  he  was  anxious  to  set  the 
hon.  member  for  Dover  (Mr.  B.  Wilbra- 
haro)  right  on  several  points,  which  he 
had  stated  incorrectly  on  the  preceding 
evening.  Although  he  would  not  go  the 
length  of  declaring  that  all  the  statements 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  public, 
with  respect  to  the  sufferers  at  Manches- 
ter, were  true  in  every  part,  yet  this  he 
would  say,  that  a  case  was  substantially 
made  out,  which  demanded  inquiry;  that 
case  was  supported  by  the  evidence  given 
on  oath  at  the  coroner's  inquest,  the  pro- 
ceedings at  which,  taken  in  short-hand  he 
had  read ;  it  appeared  from  that  evidence 
that  great  cruelty  had  been  exercised. 
The  hon*  member  for  Dover  began  by 
stating,  what  he  thought,  on  cooler  judg- 
ment, he  would  reject,  namely,  that  the 
persons  who  assembled  at  the  meeting 
had  no  other  object  but  that  of  plunder : 


such  was  the  general  and  sweeping  decla- 
ration  of  the  hon.  member.      He  (Mr. 
Bennet)  would  not  assert  that  alarm  might 
not  be  created  by  the  meetings  of  large 
bodies  of  the  people;  but  this  he  would 
pay,  that  nothing  could  be  more  degrad- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  country,  or 
more  injurious  to  individuals  who  were 
employed  in  administering  justice  in  thoae 
parts  of  the  kingdom  where  these  meet- 
ings were  held,  than  to  declare  that  as- 
semblies of  persons,  consisting  of  he  knew 
not  how  many  thousands,  were  formed 
merely  for  purposes  of  plunder  and  de? 
vastation.      That,  when  great  numbers  of 
persons  met  together,  there    might    be 
some  bad    and  mischievous    individuals 
amongst  them,  he  meant  not  to  deny; 
but  be  would  confidently  maintain,  that 
the  great  majority  of  them  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  stating  their  political  opi- 
nion.    They  held  opinions  which  he  cer- 
tainly detested— opinions  that  were  inju* 
rious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country ; 
but  he  believed  they  adhered  to  them 
from  honest  and  conscientious  feelipgs; 
and  be  felt  that  he  had  no  more  right  to 
put  them  down  by  force,  than  he  had  to 
persecute  a  man  who  held  religious  opi* 
nions  of  a  different  nature  from  .those 
which  he  acknowledged.      He  believed 
those  people  met  together  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  the  best  means  of  carrying  into 
effect  those  political  sentiments    which 
they  supposed  to  be  correct.     The  hon, 
member,  who  had  thus  accused  between 
30,000  and  40,000  persons,  proceeded  to 
give  an  account  of  the  meeting.  He  stat- 
ed, that  the  advance  of  the  cavalry  from 
the  front  of  the  bouse  to  the  hustings, 
was  attended  by  no  attack  on  any  person. 
This  was  not  correct.     It  was  proved  by 
one  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  for. the 
magistrates,  that  not  only  great  personal 
alarm  was  excited,  but  that  violence  was 
committed.     James  Hall,  who  gave  his} 
evidence  before  the  coroner,  who  had 
been  placed  in  a  situation  where  he  could 
watch  the  meeting,  for  he  was  but  fifty 
yards  from  it,  distinctly  stated  that  he  sew 
Meagher,  the  trumpeter,  knock  down  e 
man,  with,  as  he  thought,  the  fi*t  ef  hie 
sword.     That  was  before  the  cavalry  ar-. 
rived  at  the  hustings.     But  this  was  not 
all.    It  was  stated  in  evidence  that  three 
individuals  were  cut  down  by  the  yeo- 
manry as  they  advanced.    A  woman  with 
a  child  in  her  arms  was  also  wounded  t 
and,  although  the  grand  jury  had  thrown* 
out  the  bills  preferred  on  bee  behalf,  stfJi 
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he  had  a  right  to  state  it  at  a  substantial 
matter  that  called  for  inquiry ;  when  per- 
sons filling  the  situation  of  magistrates, 
and  individuals  who  held  the  rank  of  mi- 
nisters, offered  statements  to  the  House 
that  were  contradicted  on  oath,  no  doubt 
could  be  entertained  that  there  was  sub- 
stantial reason  for  inquiry  and  investiga- 
tion. If  ever  there  was  a  case  that  de- 
manded a  severe  scrutiny,  it  was  that 
which  now  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
country,  connected  as  it  was  with  the  loss 
of  so  many  lives.  The  hon.  member  had 
•rated,  that  there  were  but  twenty-six 
persons  hurt,  who  were  taken  to  the  infir- 
mary. He  believed  that  not  less  than 
fifty  eight  persons  were  admitted,  in  con- 
sequence of  wounds  and  bruises.  It  was 
a  fact,  that  eight  persons  had  lost  their 
lives,  and  he  was  sure  he  spoke  within 
compass  when  he  said,  that  between  3 
and  400  individuals  were  rode  over, 
wounded  by  sabres,  or  otherwise  maimed. 
A  committee  had  been  formed  at  Man- 
chester, to  ascertain  the  number  of  the 
sufferers.  The  list  prepared  by  them  had 
not  yet  been  sent  to  London,  but  it  would 
be  transmitted  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
and  then  it  would  be  seen  whether  nis 
statement,  or  that  of  the  hon.  member 
who  said  that  very  few  accidents  had  oc- 
curred, was  the  correct  one.  It  would  be 
found  that  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
cruelty  had  been  resorted  to.  The  peo- 
ple who  attempted  to  escape  by  a  pas- 
sage not  more  than  forty  feet  wide,  were 
driven  together  in  one  mass,  to  the  immi- 
nent danger  of  their  lives.  This  was  the 
only  real  outlet ;  the  others  were  difficult 
of  egress,  in  consequence  of  the  situation 
of  different  houses.  But  one  effect  could 
be  produced  by  a  body  of  cavalry  pur- 
suing a  great  concourse  of  people  into 
such  a  narrow  pass ;  and  it  was  in  evi- 
dence that  the  poor  creatures  were  forced 
down,  and  were  seen  lying  in  heaps,  one 
on  the  top  of  the  other,  black  in  the  face, 
and  with  all  the  appearance  of  suffocation. 
So  great  was  the  pressure,  that  the  rail- 
ings were  broken  down,  and  numbers  of 
the  people  were  dragged,  wounded,  and 
bloody,  through  the  panels  of  doors, 
which  had  been  forced  in  by  their  efforts. 
Two  individuals  were,  on  oath,  accused  of 
having  cut  at  every  person  who  passed. 
This  was  all  stated  before  the  coroner's 
jury,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  contro- 
vert it.  Respectable  persons  living  within 
eighteen  or  twenty  yards  of  the  hustings, 
were  unjustifiably  assailed.  Gentlemen 
(VOL.  XLI.) 


turned  round  on  those  who  condemned 
such  proceedings,  and,  because  the  facta 
he  now  adduced  were  not  stated  ill  the 
course  of  the  debate ;  because  individuals 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  critically  read- 
ing the  evidence,  they  thought  proper  to 
taunt  them,  affected  to  believe  that  not 
the  shadow  of  a  case  could  be  made  out, 
and  declared  the  whole  of  the  statement 
that  had  been  laid  before  the  public  to  be 
false.    The  hon.  member  had  stated,  that 
a  yeoman  of  the  name  of  Hulme,  had  been 
struck  from  his  horse  by  the  blow  of  a 
stone,  before  the  cavalry  made  any  at- 
tack.  The  hon.  member's  information  waa 
incorrect.     It  was  proved,  on  oath,  that 
Mr.  Holme  was  one  of  the  persons  who 
was  actively  employed  in  dispersing  the 
meeting,  and  that  he  rode  into  the  yard 
of  the  Quakers  meeting  house,  cutting  and 
hacking  the  people,  whose  blood  now  lay 
on  the  stones  and  rails.   It  was  in  a  street 
near  the  yard  that  he  received  his  wound, 
long  after  the  military  had  advanced,  and 
Hunt  and  Moorhouse  were  in  custody.— 
He  would  not  now  go  into  a  detail  of  the 
evidence,  which  at  a  future  period  must 
of  necessity  be   fully  considered.      He 
agreed  in  the  statement  of  those  who  held 
that  a  meeting,  by  reason  of  the  language 
and  conduct  of  the  person  who  attended 
it,  might  become  illegal ;    but  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say  that  there  was  any  part 
of  the  proceedings  at  Manchester,   that 
stamped  the  meeting  there  with  an  illegal 
character.      It  had  been  observed,   that 
the  meeting  of  large  bodies  of  men  waa 
attended  with  inconvenience,  if  not  dan- 
ger.   There  was  no  person  but  would  al- 
low that  the  assemblies  of  great  numbers 
of  people,  in  a  manufacturing  district  waa 
exceedingly  inconvenient;   but  inconve- 
nience did  not  constitute  criminality.    It 
was  also  observed,  that  those  people  came 
to  the  ground  with  flags  aud  banners.  He 
admitted  that  they  did,  and  that  seme  of 
those  banners  had  very  improper  inscrip- 
tions on  them.      But  such  a  parade  never 
could  justify  the  severe    measures  that 
had  been  adopted.    Again  they  were  told 
that  the  people  advanced  to  the  place  of 
meeting  in  military  array?      But    how 
was  it  possible  for  5,000,  or  6,000  persona 
to  move,  except  in  an  irregular  and  tu- 
multuous manner,  without  they  were  put 
into  something  like  military  array  ?     He 
did  not,  therefore,  think,  that  the  mere 
circumstance  of  their  being  attended  by 
music,  or  their  marching  eight    or   ton 
a-breast,  with  .their  arms  linked  together, 
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was  a  sufficient  reason  for    calling    the 
meeting  at  Manchester  ah  illegal  assembly. 
The  noble  lord  had  told  them,  that  the 
magistrates  did  not  originally  intend  to 
disperse  the  meeting ;  but  were  compelled 
to  do  so-,  when  it  assumed  a  character  si- 
milar to  that  stated  by  certain  individuals 
who  had  given  their  information,  all  of 
whom,  except  Mr.  Owen  were  concealed. 
Now,  the  meeting  began  to  assemble  at 
half- past  eleven    o'clock,  and  continued 
till  one.    Had  not,  then,  the  magistrates, 
long  before  one  o'clock,  an  opportunity 
of    satisfying    themselves    whether    the 
meeting  was  legal   or  illegal?    If  they 
conceived  it  to  be  the  latter,  why  did  they 
not  stop  the  people  as  they  were  advancing 
to  it  I     Or  why  not  order  the  Riot  act  to 
be  read,  and  prevent  the  meeting  altoge- 
ther >    There  was  no  necessity  to  appre- 
hend Hunt  at  the  meeting.    He  might 
have  been  arrested  on  the  charge  now 
preferred  against  him,  without  any  diffi- 
culty.    In  his  opinion,  if  the  magistrates 
conceived  that  such  a  meeting  was  illegal 
from  the  first,  they  had  acted  most  indis- 
creetly in  not  preventing  it.    It  was  now 
distinctly  known,  that  trie  Riot  act  was 
never  read  till  the  charge  of  the  soldiers 
took  place.   Three  persons  were  wounded 
by  the  advance  of  the  cavalry  before  it 
was  read*    Mr.  Hay's  statement  put  it 
beyond  a  doubt  that  it  was  not  read  till 
after  the  charge.   One  of  the  magistrates, 
a  clergyman,    Mr.  Ethelstone    declared 
that  he  read  it ;  but  he  had  not  said,  when 
or  where— nor  had  he  ventured  to  swear 
to  the  fact.    He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  Riot  act  was  not  read  at  all ;  but  he 
believed  that   the  reading  did  not  take 
place  until  after  the  yeomanry  had  begun 
their  attack  on  the  people.    The  noble 
lord  had  spoken  of  the  attack  on  the  mi* 
litary,  and  the  hon.  member  for  Dover 
also  stated,  that  such  an-  attack  was  made. 
He  (Mr.   Bennet)  did    not   believe   it. 
Nadin,  in  his  evidence,  deposed,  that  he 
only  knew  of  one  stone  being  flung.  Ano- 
ther   witness,    Mr.   Eutwisfe,    spoke    of 
stones*     brick-bats,     and    sticks    being 
made  use  of;  but  he  was  not  borne  out 
by  the  testimony  of  any  other  person,  and 
be  was  contradicted  by  the  testimony  of 
most  respectable  merchants,  who,  out  of 
curiosity,  proceeded  to  the  field  where 
the  meeting  took  place.    He  believed  the 
real  facts  of  the  case  were  these— that 
after  the   persons    on  the  hustings  had 
been  seized,  the  multitude  was  attacked, 
and  the  word  was  given  by  some  person 


or  other  whom  he  knew  not,  "  have  a* 
their  flags."    The  constables  then  seised 
the  flags,   and   the  yeomanry  made  an 
irruption  into  the  crowd,  and  committed 
the  evil  which  was  now  so  universally  de- 
plored.    That  proceeding  lamentable  at 
it   undoubtedly  was,  originated,   he  had 
no  doubt,  from  a  loss  of  temper  on  their 
parts,  and  an  ignorance  of  the  kind  of 
enemy  with  whom  they  had  to  contend- 
This-  view  of  the  subject  received  great 
illustration    from  a  statement   made   by 
Nadin,  in  the  evidence  which  he  gave  on 
the  inquest  at    Oldham:    be  had  there 
stated,  that  it  never  was  in  contemplation 
to  allow  the  yeomanry  to  advance  without 
the  support  of  the  dragoons ;    that  no 
order  was  ever  issued  by  their  comman- 
dant, captain  Birley,  enjoining  them  to 
march ;   that  owing  to  some  impetuosity, 
which  he  pretended  not  to  explain,  they 
made  a  simultaneous  rush  forward ;   that 
immediately  afterwards,    they  lost  their 
head,  and  became  ungovernable ;  and  that 
they  became  so  from  that  want  of  com- 
mand over  them,  which  regular    troopa 
never   experienced. — The  hon.   member 
then  observed,    that  after  having  made 
these  remarks  on  this  subject,  he  felt  it 
necessary    to    say    a   few    words    more 
upon  another,  which  had  been  mentioned 
by  the  right    hon.    gentleman  opposite, 
and  his   hon.  friend  who  had  preceded 
him — he  meant  the  seditious  and  blasphe- 
mous publications  which  had  been  so  much 
complained  of.  There  was  not  a  man  in  that 
House  who  felt  greater  abhorrence  than 
he  did  of  such  publications;  still  be  begged 
leave  to  say,  that  he  had,  while  in  Lanca- 
shire, been  informed,  that  irreligious  doc- 
trines  were  not  prevalent  among  the  lower 
orders  of  the  community  in  that  county; 
and  that  this  information  had  been  derived 
from  many  individuals  who  bad  taken  a 
philanthropic  interest  in  the  union  schools 
established  there,  and  who  had  particu- 
larly inquired  into  the  nature  of  the  reli- 
gious works  circulated  among  them*    It 
was  difficult,  he  allowed,  to  disprove  the 
existence  of  irreligious  principles ;  but  if 
he  might  be  allowed  to  judge  of  what  the 
principles  of  the  people  were  from  the 
primers  which  were  used  by  them  in  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  which 
were  now  in  his  possession,  he  would  say, 
that  there  were  no  books  in  the  English 
language  better  calculated  than  tbey  were 
to  instruct  youth  in  their  moral  and  reli- 
gious duties.    There  was  no  union  school 
tn  which  the  lessons  did  not  commence 
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with  a  hymn,  a  religioug  hymn,  in  which 
the  gospel  was  not  regularly  read,  and  in 
which  a  sermon  was  not  regularly  preach- 
ed. Perh a ps  it  would  be  interesting  to 
the  House  to  know  something  of  the 
origin  of  these  union  schools.  Most  of 
them  would  be  aware  of  the  difficulty 
which  had  once  existed  in  getting  the 
children  of  the  poor  to  the  Sunday- 
schools  ;  that  difficulty  had,  however,  soon 
abated,  and  the  poor  were  made  sensible 
of  the  benefits  which  accrued  to  them 
from  education.  Out  of  that  conviction 
the  union  schools  had  arisen ;  they  owed 
not  their  origin  Co  the  charitable  endow- 
ments of  the  rich,  but  to  the  oon-joint 
exertions  and  subscriptions  of  the  poor ; 
and  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would 
either  communicate  to  him  in  private,  or 
would  favour  him  in  public  with  the  name 
of  the  school  in  which  this  blasphemous 
primer  was  said  to  be  taught,  he  would 
undertake  to  show  him  that  his  informa- 
tion was  incorrect,  on  the  testimony  of  the 
patrons  and  inspectors  of  the  school,  who, 
he  had  no  doubt,  would  be  able  to  satisfy 
both  the  House  and  tlie  country  that  no 
such  work  had  ever  been  taught,  either 
bv  their  direction  or  with  their  knowledge. 
lo  the  poor,  indeed,  religion  was  their 
best  consolation ;  as  it  taught  them  that 
there  was  another  world  beyond  the  pre- 
aeot,  in  which  they  might  expect  to  enjoy 
those  benefits  and  blessings  which  were 
denied  them  here.  He  could  show,  that 
in  no  part  of  England  was  this  consolation 
more  strongly  enjoyed  than  in  the  county 
palatine  of  Lancaster ;  and  that  in  no  part 
of  it  was  a  religious  feeling  either  more 
general  or  more  warm  than  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts.  He  did  not  know 
whether  what  he  had  now  stated  would 
carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  ;  but  he  would  undertake 
to  convince  him  in  private,  if  he  had  not 
already  convinced  him  on  the  subject; 
and  therefore  he  trusted  the  House  would 
give  him  credit  for  the  assertion  when  he 
declared,  that  whatever  mischief  certain 
designing  men  might  have  intended  to 
propagate  by  the  dissemination  of  irreli- 
gious and  blasphemous  publications,  the 
inhabitants  of  no  county  stood  more  clear 
than  the  inhabitants  of  Lancashire  on  the 
question  of  irrcligion.  It  was  requisite  to 
atate  this  fact  thus  publicly,  because  no- 
thing had  inflicted  so  severe  a  wound 
upon  the  minds  of  the  persons  of  whom 
he  was  then  speaking,  as  the  slanders 
which  had  been  uttered  on  this  eubjtct 
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Indeed,  the  miotic  press  had  long  teemed 
with  the  foulest  calumnies  on  this 
head;  and,  what  was  still  more  worthy 
of  reprobation,  the  authors  of  those  ca- 
lumnies knew  them  to  be  destitute  of  all 
foundation,  even  at  the  very  moment  that 
they  were  committing  them  to  paper.— 
There  was  likewise  another  subject  on 
which  he  was  desirous  of  speaking,  shortly. 
He  felt  it  his  duty  to  state,  that  it  was 
his  decided  opinion  that  it  was  impossible 
to  govern  England  in  1819  by  the  -same 
means  as  it  had  been  governed  in  1719; 
neither  was  it  any  reason  that  the  county 
should  suffer  bad  government  now,  be- 
cause our  ancestors  had  at  that  time,  or 
formerly,  suffered  a  worse.  There  was  a 
degree  of  intellect  now  in  the  country^ 
which  rendered  it  necessary  that  the 
House  should  look  into  the  state  of  the 
representation,  and  should  examine  whe- 
ther it  was  not  expedient,  from  the  more 
general  diffusion  of  wealth  and  property, 
to  give  to  wealth  and  property  more 
weight  in  the  representative  system. 
From  a  contrast  which  had  lately  fallen 
under  his  view  he  had  learned,  that  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  with  a  population 
amounting  to  little  short  of  a  million  in- 
habitants, sent  fewer  members  to  parlia- 
ment than  those  which  were  returned  by 
five  great  families  in  CornwalL  This 
system  could  not  be  what  it  ought  to  be ; 
and  some  alteration  in  it  was  absolutely 
necessary,  if  the  government  wished  either 
to  retain  or  recover  the  affections  of  the 
people.  That  alteration,  however,  ought 
not  to  be  annual  parliaments  or  universal 
suffrage;  as  such  innovations  would  lead 
to  anarchy  one  day,  and  to  military  des- 
potism the  next.  Still,  though  such  was 
his  opinion,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  re- 
commend to  the  House,  if  it  wished  to 
avoid  civil  dissention,  if  it  wished  to 
avoid  that  greatest  of  all  evils,  the  shed* 
ding  of  English  blood  by  English  hands, 
to  examine  fairly  and  freely  into  the  state 
of  the  representation,  and  to  show  the 
people  that,  though  it  would  oppose  all 
such  innovations  as  would  tend  to  subvert 
the  constitution,  it  was  quite  alive  to 
that  greatest  of  all  great  questions — the 
propriety  of  giving  to  the  people  a  better, 
a  greater,  and  a  more  general  control 
than  they  now  possessed  over  parliament, 
by  extending,  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
power  of  suffrage  [Hear!] — He  could 
nut  conclude  the  remaiks  which  he  had 
to  offer  to  their  4i otice,  without  earnestly 
imploring  them  to  pause  before  they  da- 
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cided.  No  man  could  look  at  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  country  without  alarm, 
and  therefore  it  became  doubly  necessary 
that  they  should  adhere  to  safe  counsels. 
Nothing  that  looked  like  an  empty  display 
of  power,  nothing  that  resembled  a  wanton 
abuse  of  patronage,  ought  to  be  exhibited : 
abo?e  all  should  be  avoided  such  measures 
as  the  dismissal  of  earl  Fitzwilliam  from 
the  lieutenancy  of  the  West  Riding  of  the 
county  of  York ;  because  that  situation 
was  not  bestowed  on  that  illustrious  no- 
bleman as  a  mere  honour  or  civic  decora- 
tion, but  as  a  pledge  that,  though  ho  was 
employed  by  the  Crown,  he  was  still  to 
remain  the  servant,  the  faithful  servant 
of  the  people.  Indeed,  by  adding  great 
virtues  to  his  great  possessions,  he  was  also 
calculated,  in  more  ways  than  one,  to  be 
their  natural  leader.— The  hon.  member 
then  went  on  to  say,  that  he  cordially 
supported  the  amendment  which  had  been 
proposed,  though  he  hardly  understood 
how  to  tack  it  on  to  the  address,  since 
he  disputed  the  facts,  protested  against 
the  conclusions,  and  abhorred  the  reme- 
dies which  were  proposed  in  that  docu- 
ment. Indeed,  he  did  not  understand 
how  he  could  support  any  thing  which  he 
detested  so  cordially.  What  he  wished 
to  obtain  at  present  was,  union  among  all 
ranks  and  classes  of  the  people;  and 
therefore  he  could  not  support  the  ad- 
dress, as  he  considered  it  more  calculated 
than  any  thing  else  which  could  be  devised 
to  spread  disunion  and  contention  among 
them  [Hear,  hear !]. 

Mr.  Bootle  Wilbraham  said,  he  would 
not  again  have  intruded  on  the  notice  of 
the  House,  had  it  not  been  for  certain 
statements  which  had  just  fallen  from  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  had  preceded  him ; 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  House 
would  pardon  him,  if  he  transgressed  a 
little  beyond  the  limits  of  a  mere  expla- 
nation. He  allowed  that  the  hon.  gentle- 
man had  one  advantage  over  him:  he 
(Mr.  B.  Wilbraham)  had  not  been  at 
Manchester  at  all  this  year,  whereas  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  been  there  for  some 
weeks. 

Mr.  Bennet.—\  was  not  there  for 
twenty-four  hours. 

Mr.  Bootle  Wilbraham. — He  knew, 
however,  that  the  solicitor  who  had  con- 
ducted the  prosecution  at  Oldham  had 
been  frequently  with  the  hon.  member, 
and  therefore  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  evidence  which  had  been  given 
there.    The  hon.  gentleman  had  applied 


to  him  regarding  some  facts  which  were 
stated  to  have  occurred  before  the  grand 
jury :  those  facts  he  did  not  feel  himself 
at  liberty  to  communicate,  from  having 
been  upon  it.  He  would,  however,  read 
to  them  one  instance  of  falsehood,  out  of 
many,  which  had  been  communicated  to 
him  by  a  noble  friend.  The  House  would 
recollect  the  indictment  which  had  bee* 
presented  against  Edward  Tebbutt,  by 
Elizabeth  Farren,  who  had  been  hurt  in 
coosequence  of  having  fallen  into  a  cellar. 
After  Pearson's  fishing  advertisement  for 
indictments,  this  woman  had  said  she  was 
cut  by  a  man  in  large  whiskers ;  whereas, 
Tebbutt  never  had  large  whiskers  in  the 
course  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Egerton  said,  that  he  should  not  be 
doing  his  duty  to  the  magistrates  of  the 
county  which  he  had  the  honour  to  re- 
present, if  he  did  not  declare,  that  they 
were  as  anxious  as  the  House  could  be  to 
have  an  inquiry  instituted  into  their  con* 
duct ;  at  the  same  time  he  thought  it  right 
to  say,  that  this  was  not  the  proper  court 
in  which  to  institute  such  an  inquiry.  If 
their  conduct  was  investigated  in  the 
proper  court,  and  evidence  regularly 
heard  regarding  it,  he  had  no  doubt  but 
that  they  would  come  out  of  such  investi- 
gation with  the  purest  and  most  unsullied 
characters.  The  worthy  member  thee 
detailed  the  proceedings  of  the  magistracy 
of  the  two  counties  of  Lancaster  and 
Chester,  previous  to  the  16th  of  August, 
as  also  the  military  array  and  tumultuous 
march  of  the  reformers  on  that  day ;  and 
argued,  that  if  the  magistrates  had  not 
dispersed  them  in  the  manner  they  did, 
they  would  have  incurred  a  most  dreadful 
responsibility.  He  also  ncged,  that  ell 
the  injuries  sustained  on  that  day  ought 
not  to  be  attributed  to  the  magistracy, 
because,  whenever  a  panic  was  created 
among  a  large  multitude,  the  rush  to  es- 
cape was  always  attended  by  dangerous 
consequences. 

Sir  W.  De  Crespigny  said,  that  the 
best  way  in  which  ne  could  characterise 
the  dispersion  of  the  meeting  at  Man- 
chester by  the  magistrates  and  yeomanry, 
was  by  calling  it  an  illegal  attack  upon 
an  unarmed  multitude  [Coughing.] 
He  trusted  that  the  House,  upon  so  mo- 
mentous a  question  as  the  present,  would 
support  him,  whilst  he  mentioned  certain 
facts,  which  he  pledged  himself  to  be  able 
to  prove  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  A 
venerable  gentleman,  a  clergyman,  had 
gone  to  the  meeting  out  of  curiosity  and 
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a  desire  to  tee  Hunt.  He  had  waded 
through  the  crowd  till  he  arrived  at  the 
hustings,  and  just  as  he  got  there,  Hunt 
ascended  them.  Having  satisfied  his 
curiosity,  he  was  departing,  when  he  was 
induced  to  turn  round,  br  hearing  a  body 
of  cavalry  advancing  with  great  velocity. 
The  yeomanry  halted;  a  short  address 
was  made  to  them;  and  then  a  voice  called 
on  them  to  advance.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  saw  Hunt  taken,  the  flags  struck  down, 
and  the  yeomanry  turning  their  havoc 
upon  their  own  countrymen  and  towns- 
men. He  then  endeavoured  to  make  his 
escape  as  fast  as  his  feeble  limbs  could 
carry  him,  by  the  street  opposite  to  the 
hustings.  When  he  got  there,  he  found 
the  soldiers  posted  across  the  street ;  he 
asked  them  to  let  him  pass ;  they  refused, 
and  forced  htm  back  to  the  field  from 
which  he  had  just  escaped ;  he  went  back 
iii  the  expectation  that  he  should  imme- 
diately be  cut  down.  When  he  got  there, 
he  recollected  that  he  had  a  friend  who 
lived  on  the  spot ;  to  bis  house  he  directed 
his  steps,  and  was  fortunately  seen  by  his 
friend  whilst  on  the  road.  The  door  was 
opened  to  receive  him,  when  a  yeoman 
pursued  him  so  eagerly,  that  he  forced 
his  horse  up  to  the  steps.  From  all  this, 
he  was  of  opinion,  that  inquiry  was  ne- 
cessary ;  and  he  could  not  think  that  any 
gentleman  in  that  House  could  bring 
himself  to  vote  against  the  amendment. 
Was  there  one  man  in  that  House,  was 
there  one  man  without  that  House,  who 
did  not  demand  an  investigation  of  mat- 
ters so  deeply  affecting  the  dearest  in- 
terests of  the  nation  ?  He  would  con- 
clude by  seconding  the  amendment,  which 
was  essential  to  the  defence  of  the  rights 
of  the  Crown,  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
constitution. 

Lord  Nugent  observed,  that  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  bad  asserted  that  the 
meeting  on  the  16th  of  August  was  illegal. 
But,  not  satisfied  with  asserting  the  illega- 
lity of  the  meeting,  they  had  asserted  that 
the  illegality  had  been  admitted  by  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  who  had  spoken  last 
night.  He  most  unequivocally  denied  this 
assertion.  No  such  admission  had  been 
made.  He  allowed  that  if  the  noble  lord 
opposite  established  his  statements,  then 
the  meeting  was  illegal ;  but  the  proof  of 
those  statements  depended  upon  the  re- 
result  of  an  inquiry.  If  on  inquiry  the 
noble  lord's  statements  should  be  made 
out,  all  would  be  satisfied.  But  inquiry 
was  indispensable  for  this  purpose.    The 


noble  lord's  evidence  was  not  admissible 
on  the  subject.    It  was  not  admissible  in 
the  first  place,  because  it  was  not  evidence 
in  chief,  but  the  remote  testimony  of  con- 
sequential circumstances.    It  was  not  ad- 
missible in  the  second  place,  because  the 
noble  lord  had  made  himself  a  part?  to  the 
transaction  in   question,    by  giving    his 
approbation,  when  that  approbation  could 
not  be  the  result  of  investigation  and  in- 
quiry.   Stress  had  been  laid  on  the  grand 
jury  of  Lancaster  having  thrown  out  the 
bills  of  indictment  against  the  magistrates, 
as  if  the  grand  jury  had  been  trying  the 
legality  or  illegality  of  the  meeting.   But 
no  such  thing  had  come  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  grand  jury.    They  were 
called    upon  to  inquire  only    into   the 
grounds  for  putting  certain  individuals  on 
their  trial  for  a  capital  offence,  he  believed, 
under  lord    Ellen  borough's  act.     Could 
the   noble  lord  suppose  that  the  grand 
jury  could,    on   such  an  occasion,  have 
gone  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
meeting?    But,  granting  that  they  had, 
and  that  they  were  of  opinion  that  the 
meeting  had  been  illegal,  ne  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  the  unanimous  decla- 
ration of  another  jury,  upon  evidence  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  before  them— 
he  meant  the  coroner's  jury— had  pro- 
nounced the  meeting  to  have  been  legal. 
The  opinion  of  the  latter  jury  was  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  former  on  this  ques- 
tion, admitting  the  former  to  have  de- 
clared the  meeting  illegal.    But  supposing 
it  demonstrable  that  the  meeting  had  not 
been  legal,  even  then,  granting  that,  and 
granting  that  the  Riot  act  had  been  read, 
audibly  and  sensibly  to  the  audience,  and 
granting    further    that    one    hour   had 
elapsed  after  it  was  so  read  before  the 
dispersion,  still  not  one  step  was  taken  to- 
wards  exculpating    ministers    for  their 
hasty  approval  of  those  proceedings.   The 
case  before  them  was  or  the  greatest  im- 
portance.   A  meeting  had  been  put  down 
by  the  sword— a  meeting  assembled  to 
discuss  objects  which  every  enlightened 
and  honest  man  must  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent,  but  legally  assembled    to  discuss 
j  those  objects ;  such  a  meeting  was  dis- 
persed   by  the  sword.      He  would  not 
!  state  it  as  a  case  of  rumour  of  bloodshed, 
of   the  ignorant,  the  unwary,    and  the 
helpless — men,  women,  and  children  mix- 
ed in  indiscriminate  carnage.    It  was  not 
necessary  to  state  it  so  as  to  excite  feel- 
ings perhaps  already  too  prevalent.    But 
it  was  a  case  which  called  imperiously  for 
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the  explanation  of  one  thing— why  mili- 
tary force  had  been  at  all  employed.  And 
if  military  force  was  to  be  employed,  why 
the  Manchester  yeomanry,  the  most  im- 
proper of  any,  were  employed  I  Useful 
as  yeomanry  corps  might  be,  attached  as 
he  was  to  such  means  of  defence,  he 
must  say  that  the  yeomanry  were  the 
most  improper  that  could  be  employed  on 
this  occasion.  Many  of  them  were  under 
the  influence  and  direction  of  prejudiced 
men  ;  many  were  themselves  masters,  of- 
fended and  irritated  by  their  workmen ; 
all  had  feelings  of  affection  or  hatred  to 
gratify.  Here  he  would  state  a  fact 
which  he  had  from  the  most  respectable 
authority — an  authority  which  he  pledged 
himself  to  produce  at  the  bar  of  that 
House,  if  inquiry  was  granted ;  upon  that 
authority  he  stated  that  rations  of  wine 
and  brandy  had  been  issued  to  these 
men  before  they  were  called  upon  to  per- 
form this  business.  Such,  indeed,  had 
been  the  treatment  received  by  the  con- 
stables from  the  soldiery,  that  several  of 
them  assembled  next  day  and  broke  their 
staves,  declaring  that  they  would  no 
longer  act  under  the  magistrates.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  they,  in  doing  so, 
were  right,  but  he  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance to  show  the  feelings  entertained  of 
the  conduct  of  the  magistrates.  He 
pledged  himself  to  produce  to  the  House 
his  authority  for  this  fact  also,  if  an  op- 
portunity should  be  given  for  doing  so. 
Upon  the  fact,  then,  that  many  lives  were 
lost  by  the  sword,  his  Royal  Highness  was 
advised  to  give  thanks  to  those  whose 
Swords  those  lives  had  been  taken  away. 
The  House  had  been  told  that  these  cir- 
cumstances were  not  a  fit  matter  of  in- 
quiry by  parliament — that  the  courts  of 
law  were  open  to  the  sufferers ;  but  let 
the  House  recollect  the  quarter  from 
which  this  statement  came.  Who  was 
the  great  authority  who  now  pointed  to 
this  resource  ?  Who  was  this  ultima  ratio 
juris?  Why,  it  was  the  very  authority 
who  two  years  ago  had  introduced  indem- 
nity bills  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  all 
legal  redress  !  Let  it  be  also  recollected 
that  when  actions  were  brought  against 
lord  Sidmouth  and  other  magistrates,  this 
high  authority  told  them  that  juries  were 
not  the  fit  tribunal  for  such  questions. 
Then  they  were  to  come  to  parliament 
with  their  complaints.  The  language  of 
ministers  then  was — *'  these  are  not  mat- 
ters to  be  decided  in  a  court  of  law,  that  ; 
is  not  the  proper  tribunal,  come  to  parlia-  \ 


ment,  there  it  is  that  you  are  to  look  for 
redress."  But  what  was  their  language 
now  ?  "  You  have  no  right  to  discuss 
these  matters  in  parliament,  the  courts  of 
law  are  the  proper  tribunals  to  which  to 
appeal ! !"  Thus,  as  it  suited  their  conve- 
nience, ministers  drew  directly  opposite 
conclusions  from  the  same  premises.  But 
was  this  to  be  tolerated  ?  Was  there  to  be 
one  law  for  the  magistrates  and  another 
for  the  people  ?  What  did  the  address  re- 
commend I  Was  the  liberty  of  the  press 
to  be  limited  ?  Were  bills  to  be  introduced 
to  give  magistrates  indemnity  for  the  past 
and  security  for  the  future?  Was  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  again  to  be  suspend- 
ed ?  He  sincerely  hoped  that  no  attempt 
would  be  made  to  resort  to  any  of  those 
measures.  Again,  it  had  been  urged  that 
there  was  a  spirit  of  blasphemy  and  irreli- 
gion  widely  disseminated  through  the 
country.  Was  this  a  fact?  That  there 
was  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  in  the 
country  he  admitted ;  but  from  what  did 
it  arise  ?  Let  them  not  mistake  causes  for 
effects.  This  spirit  was  created  by  mis- 
government.  The  people  of  this  country 
were  naturally  of  a  religious,  peaceable, 
and  loyal  disposition,  and  generally  de- 
sirous to  obey  the  laws.  This  had  ever 
been  their  character.  What  was  it  that 
had  changed  their  character  ?  He  was 
sorry  to  hear  the  hon.  member  for  Bram- 
ber,  on  a  former  night,  support  with  that 
eloquence  which  was  so  peculiar  to  him. 
the  opinion  that  blasphemy  and  irreligion 
so  generally  prevailed.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber's religious  horror  seemed  to  have  over- 
come the  conviction  of  fact  and  evidence. 
But  he  hoped  that,  upon  more  deliberate 
consideration,  the  hon.  member  would 
suffer  himself  to  be  convinced  of  the  pro- 
priety and  justice  of  inquiring  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  transactions  in  ques- 
tion. Let  him  look  at  the  trial  of  that 
poor  wretch  who  had  stood  charged  with 
publishing  blasphemy ;  let  him  look  at 
the  effect  of  blasphemies  on  the  crowd 
assembled  in  the  court ;  let  him  recollect 
the  thrill  of  horror  which  was  excited 
among  them  ;  let  him  recollect  the  instant 
verdict  of  guilty  found  against  him,  while 
no  sympathy  or  regret  was  expressed  by 
the  spectators.  Let  the  hon.  member 
look  at  these  things,  and  he  would  find  in 
them  no  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  sedi- 
tion and  blasphemy.  He  admitted  that 
in  a  few  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
there  were  some  feelings  of  this  kind  en- 
tertained ;  he  also  knew  that  there,  were 
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persons  who  for  certain  purposes  pre- 
tended to  do  honour  to  the  rotten  bones 
of  the  infamous  Paine*  But  how  were 
these  opinions  to  be  met  ?  Alas !  not  by 
chains,  and  dungeons,  and  bayonets. 
The  remedy  was  employment  for  the  la- 
borious poor.  Let  ministers  take  mea- 
sures to  revive  our  manufactures ;  let  them 
open  commercial  treaties  with  South 
America  in  the  one  hemisphere,  or  oblige 
our  faithful  ally  on  the  other  to  open  her 
ports  to  our  trade.  He  congratulated 
the  House  on  having  assembled  so  early  ; 
but  in  order  to  be  of  use,  they  must  meet 
the  difficulties  fairly  which  pressed  upon 
them.  They  must  look  the  situation  of 
the  country  in  the  face,  and  induce  minis- 
ters to  do  the  same.  Let  ministers  look 
fairly  at  the  situation  which  they  had 
themselves  occasioned.  Their  measures 
had  given  rise  to  principles,  and  called 
forth  characters,  previously  unknown  in 
this  country.  Let  them  now  look  at 
those  principles  and  characters  which 
their  misgovernment  had  brought  into 
action.  Let  them  look  at  the  poor  meet- 
ing to  petition  for  objects  which,  if  grant- 
ed, would  soon  present  the  image  of  ruin 
to  the  country  and  to  themselves.  But 
they  must  also  look  to  the  causes  of  these 
evils.  Let  them  find  conBdence  to  say, 
and  let  them  find  an  audience  to  believe, 
that  these  things  were  owing  to  the  sedi- 
tioo  and  turbulence  of  such  men  as  lord 
Ficzwilliam.  They  had  been  told  that 
this  subject  did  not  belong  to  that  House. 
It  did,  however,  most  evidently  belong  to 
the  very  question  now  before  them ;  for 
that  noble  earl  had  been  dismissed  for  pe- 
titioning for  the  very  same  inquiry,  the 
expediency  of  which  was  now  under  dis- 
cussion. To  say  one  word  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  that  illustrious  person  was  indeed 
unnecessary.  But  when  they  saw  a  no- 
bleman dismissed  whose  whole  life  formed 
the  basis  of  his  popularity,  and  dismissed 
for  an  act  deserving  thanks  from  his  so- 
vereign and  his  country,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  view  the  occurrence  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  transactions 
at  Manchester,  and  of  the  intentions  of 
ministers.  When  ministers  attempted  to 
degrade  lord  Fitzwilliam  for  expressing 
old  English  jealousy  of  military  attacks 
on  the  people,  they  degraded  only  them- 
selves. Let  the  House  consider  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  met.  If  they  sepa- 
rated without  inquiry,  they  might  give 
rise  to  violence  and  bloodshed,  which 
every  member  of  that  House  must  depre- 


cate. Let  it  not  go  forth  to  the  public, 
that  a  number  of  persons  were  killed,  that 
his  majesty's  ministers  issued  thanks  to 
those  who  had  killed  them,  and  came  to 
that  House  and  desired  the  House  to 
make  itself  a  party  to  screening  them ; 
and  that  the  House  consented  to  suppress 
inquiry  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Warren  remarked,  that  the  hon. 
members  on  the  other  side  had  set  out  by 
admitting  the  illegality  of  the  meeting  on 
the  16th  of  August,  but  having  slept  upon 
the  matter,  they  now  came  down  with  a 
retraction  of  that  admission.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  he  had  no  doubt 
but  he  should  satisfy  the  House  of  the 
illegality  of  that  meeting.  Indeed,  if  any 
doubt  were  entertained  on  that  point,  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
member  was  calculated  to  remove  it,  not- 
withstanding that  that  speech  was  spoken 
of  by  another  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man as  special  pleading.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  had  opened  the  debate  to- 
night said,  Where  is  the  law  ?  Where  is 
the  statute  by  which  a  meeting  of  the 
description  of  the  16th  is  declared  ille- 
gal ?— There  was  certainly  no  statute,  if 
that  was  any  satisfaction  to  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman ;  but  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  argued,  that  the  meeting  was 
illegal  on  the  principles  of  the  common 
law.  But  he  wished  to  call  to  the  recol- 
lection of  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  letter 
which  was  written  by  Mr.  Hunt,  the  head 
of  the  radicals — that  itinerant  orator,  that 
mountebank,  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  had  properly  called  him,  before 
the  meeting  of  the  16th.  At  Coventry, 
in  his  way  to  Lancashire,  he  wrote  a  let- 
ter, in  which  he  asserted  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  demonstration  of  phy- 
sical force.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  knew 
that  on  the  9th  it  was  intended  to  add  a 
representative  to  the  House  from  a  bo- 
rough, which  now  sent  none— was  that 
legal  ?  Even  the  persons  intending  to  as- 
semble, themselves  shrunk  from  that  at- 
tempt; and  on  the  16th,  the  professed 
object  for  which  the  meeting  was  called, 
was  conceived  in  different  terms.  But 
would  any  roan  say,  that  the  subject  dis- 
cussed on  the  16th  was  different  from 
that  proposed  to  be  taken  on  the  9th? 
Was  any  man  blind  enough  to  say,  that 
the  same  object  which  was  proposed  to  be 
discussed  on  the  9th,  was  not  in  reality 
discussed  on  the  16th  ?  With  respect  to  the 
meeting  on  the  16th,  it  could  not  be  de- 
nied but  that  on  that  day  several  thousand 
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persons  were  assembled— «orae  said  70,000 
in  all— in  Manchester,  with  Mr.  Hunt  at 
the  head  of  them,  and  that  they  marched 
in  a  sort  of  military  array— that  some  of 
the  persons  who  assembled  at  that  meet- 
ing had  been  trained  before.  Let  them 
consider  next  what  the  banners  were. 
One  of  them  had  a  female  figure  on  it 
with  a  bloody  dagger  in  her  hand— that 
was  necessarily  connected  with  an  altera- 
tion of  the  law.  Another  had  on  it  an 
inscription  of  "  Equal  Representation  or 
Death."  Now  be  would  ask  any  hon. 
member,  if  Mr.  Hunt  had  said  to  the 
meeting,  we  will  endeavour  by  every 
mean*  in  our  power  to  obtain  an  equal 
representation,  even  if  we  should  be  put 
to  death  in  making  the  attempt,  would 
not  that  have  been  a  seditious  speech  ? 
But  what  was  the  difference  between  a 
sentiment  of  this  kind  in  the  mouth  of  a 
speaker  or  on  a  banner  ?  What  was  the 
difference  between  words  uttered  in  a 
speech  at  a  meeting,  and  words  emblemed 
on  the  banner  under  which  the  people 
met  ?  The  meeting  was  clearly  an  illegal 
meeting.  Then  were  the  magistrates  jus- 
tified in  the  course  which  they  pursued  ? 
On  the  statement  of  circumstances  calcu- 
lated to  excite  alarm  made  to  them  on 
oath,  thev  issued  a  warrant  to  arrest  Mr. 
Hunt.  So  far,  at  least,  the  magistrates 
had  conducted  themselves  with  prudence 
and  propriety.  The  next  question  was, 
as  the  meeting  was  illegal,  in  what 
manner  it  was  to  be  dispersed?  If 
the  meeting  was  illegal,  as  he  con- 
ceived it  was,  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
magistrates  to  disperse  it.  The  magis- 
trates had  two  different  steps  to  take— one 
was,  to  arrest  Mr.  Hunt;  another,  to  dis- 
perse the  meeting.  Then  came  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  manner  of  the  dispersion 
was  such  as  to  be  justified  by  the  circum- 
stances which  then  occurred,  or  not? 
And  here  he  contended,  that  the  House 
was  not  the  proper  place  for  an  inquiry 
into  this  part  of  the  subject,  as  the 
courts  of  law  were  open.  This  was 
a  matter  to  be  determined  by  judges  and 
juries,  and  not  to  be  inquired  into  at 
the  bar  of  the  House.  An  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  said,  that  the  ma- 
gistrates might  have  acted  in  such  a  way 
as  to  call  for  an  inquiry  into  their  conduct 
at  the  bar  of  the  House,  though  the 
wrong  done  by  them  might  not  be  such 
as  could  be  taken  cognizance  of  by  courts 
of  law.  But  would  any  member  say,  that 
any  thing  could  be  an  offence  here  which 


was  not  an  offence  at  common  law  ?  If 
inquiry  was  entered  on,  and  it  should  ap- 
pear that  criminality  attached  to  the  ma- 
gistrates, what  would  be  the  result  ?  The 
House  must  order  them  to  be  prosecuted. 
And  thus,  after  all  the  evidence  taken  at 
the  bar  of  the  House,  they  must  be  sent 
back  to  the  tribunal,  out  of  the  hands  of 
which  the  inquiry  was  taken.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  grand  jury  on  the  bills  sent  up 
to  them  was,  so  far,  a  proof  that  the  ma- 
gistrates were  innocent.  It  had  been 
asked,  how  it  happened  that  the  attorney- 
general  bad  been  able  to  have  a  variety  of 
bills  found  against  a  variety  of  persons, 
while  Mr.  Hunt  was  not  able  to  succeed 
in  the  same  object  ?  It  had  been  sug- 
gested, that  it  was  because  this  individual 
had  not  property  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  prosecute,  now,  the  very  attempt  al- 
ready made  by  Mr.  Hunt  showed  that 
that  there  was  money  somewhere  to 
enable  him  to  carry  on  the  prosecution  if 
necessary.  One  attorney,  or  more  had 
been  employed;  so  that  it  would  not 
appear  that  there  was  any  want  of  money 
to  carry  proceedings  on,  if  they  had  been 
thought  likely  to  succeed.  The  inference 
was,  as  no  steps  had  been  taken,  that  the 
magistrates  were  innocent.  This  was  a 
prima  facie  case  in  favour  of  the  magis- 
trates. Was  it  to  be  laid  down  as  a  rule, 
that  whenever,  by  any  accident,  a  loss  of 
life  or  limb  took  place,  the  House  were 
called  on  to  interfere?  A  right  hon. 
gentleman,  who  spoke  very  early  in  the 
debate,  had  said,  that  the  House  was  in 
such  a  situation  from  the  state  of  the  re- 
presentation, that  it  had  lost  l he  confi- 
dence of  the  country,  and  that  very  little 
regard  was  paid  to  its  decisions ;  and  yet, 
in  the  very  same  breath  in  which  he  said 
the  country  reposed  no  confidence  in  the 
House,  did  he  propose  to  bring  forward 
this  inquiry.  Such  was  the  consistency  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman. 

Mr.  Philips  $M,  that  if  he  comprehended 
correctlv  the  purport  of  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who  hod  just 
sat  down,  that  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  certainly  misunderstood  his  hon. 
friend.  It  did  not  follow,  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman's  own  showing  even, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  of 
Manchester  was  justifiable  ;  because,  ad- 
mitting that  the  meeting  of  the  16th  of 
August  was  an  illegal  meeting,  it  did  not 
necessarily  result  that  it  was  a  riotous 
one  ;  for  although  in  his  own  view  of  the 
law,  a  riotous  meeting  was  therefore  an 
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illegal  one,  yet  it  was  not  thence  to  be  in- 
ferred, at  matter  of  course,  that  if  illegal, 
it  must  be  riotous.  Admitting  even  tnat 
the  meeting  was  illegal,  did  the  magis- 
trates exercise  a  sound  discretion  in  pro- 
ceeding as  they  did  with  that  meeting ;  he 
felt  a  great  delicacy  in  delivering  any  opi- 
nion on  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  of 
Manchester,  because  he  was  aware,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  people  at  Manchester 
and  its  vicinity,  some  time  previous  to  the 
meeting  of  the  16th  was  such  as  to  excite 
a  very  general,  and,  as  he  thought,  a  very 
well-founded  alarm.  The  moment  he 
was  informed  of  the  drillings,  and  other 
transactions  carrying  on  in  Lancashire,  he 
was  convinced  that  they  were  of  a  cha- 
racter incompatible  with  good  order  and 
tranquillity ;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
now  declaring  his  belief,  that  never  was 
there  a  time  at  which  it  was  more  impor- 
tant to  the  real  welfare  of  the  country, 
that  the  civil  authorities  should  be  pro- 
tected, supported,  and  upheld;  and 
that  under  the  difficult  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed,  the  magistrates 
should  proceed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
command  the  approbation  of  all  respect- 
able men.  He  had  up  to  this  time  cauti- 
ously avoided  doing  or  saying  any  thing 
respecting  the  proceedings  of  the  16th, 
least  they  might  be  considered  to  pledge 
him  to  do  or  say  any  thing  on  the  sub- 
ject; for  he  conceived  that  he  had  an 
important  duty  to  discharge  in  that 
House,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  do  any 
thins  which  might  have  a  tendency  to 
bias  him  on  the  subject,  or  which  might 
operate  as  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his 
obtaining  from  individuals  a  communica- 
tion of  such  facts  as  they  might  be  able 
to  give  him.  In  comparing  the  informa- 
tion which  he  had  received  upon  the  sub- 
1'ect—with  the  papers  before  the  House— 
le  did  not  mean  to  state  the  thing  more 
positively— but  there  did  appear  to  him 
to  be  such  differences  as  authorized  in- 
quiry. He  had  his  views  of  the  facts; 
but  without  stating  what  they  were,  he 
might  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  the  noble  lord  who  had 
spoken  in  an  early  part  of  the  evening 
must  have  been  very  much  misinformed. 
In  what  the  noble  lord  had  said  he  seemed 
to  have  detracted  very  much  from  the 
value  of  the  thanks  which  had  been  given 
to  the  magistrates.  Now,  he  found  it 
stated  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  warrants 
could  not  be  executed  without  the  assist* 
ance  of  the  military  power:  and  on  the 
(VOL.XLI.) 


other,  that  an  avenue  was  preserved  from 
the  House  where  the  magistrates  assem- 
bled, up  to,  or  very  nearly  up  to,  the 
hustings  upon  which  the  parties  were 
stationed.  This  appeared  from  Mr.  Hay's 
letter.  It  had  never  been  clearly  ex- 
plained what  was  the  motive  upon  which 
the  magistrates  had  acted  in  that  case.  It 
would  have  been  surely  advisable,  before 
the  military  aid  was  called  in,  to  have 
tried  whether,  by  means  of  this  avenue, 
the  warrants,  as  had  been  stated  to  be  the 
fact,  could  not  have  been  executed  by  the 
civil  power  alone.  It  had  never  been  as- 
serted, that  in  the  first  instance  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  execute  the  warrants, 
without  the  military,  and  that  such  at- 
tempt failed.  It  had  been  asserted,  that 
the  persons  who  were  near  the  hustings 
were  locked  arm  in  arm,  and  that  it  was 
on  that  account  impossible  to  approach 
the  hustings.  On  the  other  hand  it  had 
been  said,  that  the  persons  in  question 
were  locked  arm  in  arm  to  preserve  a 
space  open  to  the  hustings.  But  whatever 
was  the  fact,  it  would  at  least  have  been 
adviseable  to  see  whether  the  warrant 
could  not  be  executed  by  the  civil  power 
alone,  before  calling  in  the  military.  An- 
other assertion  which  had  been  made  was, 
that  the  yeomanry,  in. their  attempt  to 
seize  Mr.  Hunt,  were  assaulted  and  re- 
sisted. It  was  asserted  on  the  other  side, 
that  no  resistance  was  made  by  any  part 
of  the  meeting,  at  least  until  after  the 
advance  of  the  yeomanry  to  the  hustings. 
Persons  who  went  there  merely  to  make 
their  own  observations,  not  one  of  whom 
approved  of  the  meeting,  but  even  disap- 
proved of  it  as  much  as  he  himself  did, 
and  were  friendly  to  ministers,  did  assure 
him  that  not  a  single  stone  was  thrown  in 
the  advance  of  the  yeomanry  to  the  hust- 
ings. This  was  a  fact  of  infinite  import- 
ance. What,  he  would  ask,  was  to  have 
prevented  the  civil  power,  when  there  was 
no  opposition  to  the  advance  of  the  yeo- 
manry to  the  hustings  ?  The  noble  lord 
had  said,  that  the  magistrates  read  the 
proclamation  in  the  Riot  act  three  times 
over,  in  order  that  the  persons  on  the 
ground  might  be  aware  tnat  the  meeting 
was  illegal.  It  was  really  most  unfortu- 
nate, however,  that  the  poor  people  as- 
sembled at  the  meeting  were  not  at  all 
aware  of  any  such  proclamation  having 
been  made.  One  poor  man  who  went 
there  for  the  protection  of  his  own  pro- 
perty which  happened  to  be  situated  in  a 
place  immediately  adjoining  the  house  in 
(M) 
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which  the  magistrates  were,  had  told  him 
that  he  was  on  the  ground  from  eleven 
o'clock  till'  the  meeting  was  over,  and  vet 
he  had  never  heard'  the  Riot  act  read- 
that  no  one  near  him  had  ever  heard  it 
read— and  he    had  never  seen  any  one 
who  heard  it  read.     The  noble  lord  had 
said  the  magistrates  had  no  intention  to 
disperse   the  meeting  in  the  manner  it 
was   dispersed.    Was  it  not,  then,  most 
unfortunate,  if  the  Riot  act  was  read  to 
give  notice  that  the  meeting  was  illegal, 
and   that  it  would   be   dispersed   unless 
the    people    retired    quietly    from    the 
ground  without   delay, .  that  the   notice 
was  given  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  its  being  heard  ? 
Mr.    Hay's   letter    made   it  extremely 
doubtful  when   the   Riot  act  was  read, 
whether  it  was  read  before  the  advance 
of  the  military,  or  during  that  advance, 
or  after  it.    It  contained  no  correct  in- 
formation as  to  the  time  when  the  Riot 
act  was  actually  read.    He  really  could 
apply  no  particular  meaning  to  the  letter 
—-it  was  impossible  for   him  to  judge, 
either  what  time  the  Riot  act  was  read,  or 
what  time  the  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the    people    began.      On    this   subject, 
therefore,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
'  form  a  judgment  without  farther  facts— 
and  he  therefore  conceived  that  an  inquiry 
into  the  case  became  necessary.    It  did 
appear  to  him   that  an  inquiry  by  the 
House  of  Commons  was  the  only  manner 
*  in  which  the  popular  irritation  which  now 
existed  conld  be  allayed ;  or  justice  done 
in  the  matter.    The  situation  in  which 
the  magistrates  had  been  placed  was  cer- 
tainly extremely  arduous,  and  he  should 
be  extremely  rejoiced  to  find  from  the 
result  of  such  an  inquiry,  that  they  had 
exercised    that   sound  discretion    which 
every  one  would  wish  they  might  prove 
to  have  done.    He  considered  that  the 
House  would  not  perform  the  duty  they 
owed  to  themselves  and  to  the  country,  if 
they  did  not  direct  such  an  investigation 
to  be  instituted ;  and  he  called  upon  them 
to  remember  what  had  been  said  upon 
that  point   by  a  well-known,  able,  and 
luminous  writer,  the  power  of  whose  ora- 
tory  had  often  been  felt  within    those 
walls :   "  A  vigilant  and  jealous  eye  over 
executory  and  judicial  magistracy ;    an 
anxious  care  of  public  money,  an  open- 
ness approaching  towards  facility  to  pub- 
lic complaint :  these  seem  to  be  the  true, 
characteristics  of  a  House  of  Commons. 
But  an  addressing  House  of  Commons  and 


a  petitioning  nation ;   A  House  of  Com- 
mons full  of  confidence,  when  the  nation 

is  plunged  in  despair who,  in  all 

disputes  between  the  people  and  adminis- 
tration, presume  against  the  people;  who 
punish  tneir  disorders,  but  refuse  even  td 
inquire  into  the  provocations  to  them— 
this  is  an  unnatural,  a  monstrous  state  of 
things  in  such  a  constitution."    He  really* 
could  see  no  danger  from  an  inquiry.    At 
all  events  an  inquiry  could  not  throw  the 
public  mind  into  a  more  alarming  state 
than  that  in  which  it  was.    The  working 
people  had  been  taught  to  believe  that 
their  condition  would  be  benefitted  by  that 
species  of  reform  which  they  supported, 
and  they  were,  therefore,  disposed  to  do  all 
they  could  to  promote  it    They  were  zea- 
lous, he  granted,  in  furthering  the  object 
they  had  in  view.  There  were  indeed,  some 
who  might  endeavour  to  increase  the  ex- 
citing discontent,  tor  the  purpose  of  push- 
ing the  poor  people  on  to  objects  which 
they  did  not  contemplate;   but  though 
there  might  be  individuals  who  had  such 
mischievous  intentions,  he  could  not  be- 
lieve that  the  many  thousands  who  advo- 
cated parliamentary  reform,  were  not  sin- 
cere in  their  objects.    In  the  manufactur- 
ing districts,  a  great  and  most  lamentable 
change  had  taken  place.    The  people, 
from  receiving  high  wages  had  come  to 
receive  low  wages.    If  their  condition  was 
the  same  as  it  formerly  was,  the  House 
would  have  heard  nothing  of  this  discon- 
tent.   But  they  must  not  deceive  them- 
selves—the real  difficulty  they  had  to  con- 
tend with  was  the  severity  of  taxation, 
operating  on  all  classes,  but  roost  on  the 
lower  classes.    Low  as   wages  were  in 
England,  they  were  still  lower  on  the 
continent ;  but  then  on  the  continent  pro- 
visions were  cheaper.    This  was  the  aiffi- 
culty.    But  what  was  the  remedy  ?  It  was 
not  easy,  he  confessed,  to  find  one*    But 
at  all  events  every  retrenchment  which 
was  practicable  ought  to  be  made.    Even 
when  the  retrenchment  was  comparatively 
of  a  trifling  amount,  yet.  for  the  sake  of 
principle,  it  ought  to  be  made.    Bat  lie 
was  sorry  to  say,  that  even  the  most 
trifling  savings,   were  always  opposed, 
however  frivolous  the  grounds  on  .which 
such   opposition    was   made.      Nothing 
tended  more  to  spread  discontent  among 
the  people  than  this  disposition  on  the 
part  of  government.    He  did  really  be- 
lieve, that  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
it  was  almost  universally  supposed,  that 
nothing  but  plunder  ana  the  grofstit  pt> 
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caUtion  wert  going  forward.    This  was  a 
gross  infatuation,  lie  was  ready  to  allow, 
but  still  it  was  believed ;  and  he  thought 
that  the  House  of  Commons  were  called 
upon  to  show  by  their  conduct  that  they 
were  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the 
country.-    The  House  of  Commons,  by 
-their  conduct  on  one  important  subject, 
might  regain  that  confidence,  he  meant, 
by  agreeing  to  that  reform  which  was  now 
ao  generally  desired.    He  knew  he  was 
delivering  a  very  unpopular  doctrine.  But 
if  it  was  not  popular  in  the  House,  it  was 
very  popular  out  of  it,  not  merely  with  the 
lower  classes,  but  he  believed  with  an  in- 
finite majority  of  the  middling  classes 
throughout  the  country;  and  in  all  our 
difficulties  we  must  rely  on  the  exertions 
of  the  middling  classes.    He  believed  an 
infinite  majority  of  the  middling  classes 
were  for  a  moderate  and  temperate  con- 
stitutional reform.    And  why  should  par- 
liament be  unwilling  to  consent  to  such  a 
jreform  i  Why  should  not  the  representa- 
tion be  suited  to  the  varying  circumstances 
of  the  country  i   It  would  certainly  be  a 
.most  wonderful  circumstance  if  they  had 
bad  the  good  luck  to  hit  upon  that  repre- 
sentation which  would  not  admit  a  possi- 
bility of  advantageous  change.    We  our- 
selves  had  witnessed  a  very  important 
change  in  the  representation  of  Ireland, 
.which  had  become  more  popular,  without 
any  bad  effect  having  resulted  from  it. 
What  great  mischief  could  arise  if  Scot- 
land were  gratified — if  an  attempt  were 
made  to  improve  its  representation— if 
that  could  be  called  representation  which 
was  not  representation  ?  What  great  harm 
could  happen  if  the    representation  of 
some  of  the  notoriously  corrupt  and  trad- 
ing boroughs  were  transferred  to  Man- 
chester,   Birmingham,    and  some   other 
places  ?  He  believed,  if  a  serious  attempt 
at  this  sort  of  constitutional  amendment 
were  made,  it  would  do  more  to  put  down 
the  evil  disposition  which  he  was  sorry  to 
say  did  exist  in  some  districts,  than  any 
other  course  which  could  be  adopted.    It 
bad  been  wisely  said,  that  the  bulk  of 
jnankind   were   little  curious  about  any 
.theories  when  they  were  happy,  and  that 
it  was  a  sure  proof  of  a  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  those  who  governed  them,  when  a 
.whole  people    were  discontented.    The 
advice  which  the  noble  marquis  who  spoke 
last  night,  gave  the  House,  and  which  was 
.worthy  of  the  noble  family  to  which  he 
belonged,  was  most  judicious,  and  every 
way  deserving  of  their  attention. 


The  Solicitor  General  confessed,  that 
the  course  of  observations  which  had  been 
pursued  by  the  hon.  member  for  Shrews- 
bury, appeared  to  him  to  afford  a  practi- 
cal illustration  of  the  mischief  of  indulging 
in  comments  on  the  proceedings  at  Man- 
chester.   There  was  a  judicial  proceeding 
at    this  moment   depending  before  the 
coroner,  which  might  affect  the  lives  of 
the  individuals,  against  whom  it  was  di- 
rected.   That  proceeding  had  been  ad- 
journed at  a  certain  stage,  evidence  hav- 
ing been  heard  on  the  one  side,  and  par- 
tially only  on  the  other,  in  consequence  of 
most  unjustifiable  conduct  on  the  part  of 
some  persons,  tending  to  pervert  the  duo 
course  of  justice.    It  was  a  proceeding 
which  had  been   for   a   time  deferred* 
While,  however,  it  was  yet  pending;  pos- 
sessing as  it  did  so  grave  a  character,  an 
hon.  member  had  thought  himself  justified 
in  bringing  before  that  House,  and  through 
the  House  before  the  public,  a  part  only 
of  such  evidence,  coupled  with  inflamma- 
tory statements,  tending  to  defeat   the 
ends  of  justice  in  a  manner  almost  un- 
precedented.   The  whole  system'  of  pro* 
ceeding  adopted  by  honourable  gentlemen 
on  this  occasion  was  most  extraordinary. 
He  felt  a  great  satisfaction  at  the  tone  and 
temper  adopted  by  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  with  respect  to 
the  character  of  the  meeting  of  the  16th, 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  of  last  night. 
For  three  long  months  the  country  had 
been  told,  in  every  form  in  which  it  could 
be  told,  that  that  was  a  peaceful  and  legal 
meeting ;   and  that  the  magistrates  were 
not  justified  in  interfering  with  it.     He 
felt,  therefore,  grateful  for  the  observa- 
tions of  yesterday,  by  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side,  beginning  with  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  who  opened  the  debate, 
in  which  it  was  implied  at  least  that  the 
meeting  was  illegal  [Mr.  Tiernev  here 
said  across  the  table,  "  I  never  said  any 
thing  of  the  kind.'*]— He  had  not  said 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  stated  the 
meeting  was  illegal ;  but,  from  the  course 
of  observations  pursued,  it  was  quite  clear, 
as  he  thought,  what  was  passing  in  his 
mind  on  the  subject.    The  hon.  gentle- 
man who  succeeded  him  had  not  stated 
that  it  possessed  a  legal  character.    Of 
how  much   consequence  would   it  have 
been  to  their  argument,  if  they  had  stated 
it  was  a  legal  meeting.     When,  therefore, 
they  did  not  take  that  course,  it  was  a  fair 
presumption,  they  considered  the  meeting 
illegal.    But  an  hon.  and  learned  friend 
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of  his  had  not  been  so  guarded — he  had 
admitted,  in  the  most  distinct  and  unqua- 
lified manner,  that  the  meeting  was  not  of 
an  illegal  character — he  had  not  only  al- 
lowed, in  the  outset  of  his  speech,  but 
afterwards,  in  the  most  unqualified  terras, 
in  the  course  of  it,  that  it  was  an  illegal 
meeting. 

Mr.  Scarlett  rose  to  order.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  chair  whether,  after  the  ex- 
planation which  he  had  given  last  night  in 
consequence  of  what  he  supposed  an  invo- 
luntary misunderstanding  of  what  he  said, 
any  hon.  member  was  justified  in  repeat- 
ing the  misrepresentation. 

Mr.  BanJces  said,  that  the  interruption 
was  irregular  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman.  It  certainly  was  not 
competent  to  any  member  to  interrupt 
another  member  while  speaking  (though 
it  was  sometimes  done  by  permission  of 
the  member  speaking),  in  order  to  explain 
any  misrepresentation,  but  it  was  compe- 
tent afterwards  to  rise  and  give  the  ex- 
planation. 

The  Speaker  concurred  in  his  opinion. 
Jf  for  convenience,  or  by  courtesy,  an  op- 
portunity was  allowed  a  member  to  cor- 
rect any  misunderstanding  of  a  member 
addressing  the  House,  this  was  to  be 
thankfully  received ;  but  though  it  was  an 
ordinary  courtesy  of  the  House  to  allow  a 
mis-statement  or  misapprehension  to  be 
instantly  corrected,  as  often  saving  time 
and  further  misapprehension,  this  could 
not  be  demanded  as  a  right  by  any  mem- 
ber. 

The  Solicitor-General  continued,  if  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  had  waited  for  the 
sequence  of  his  assertion,  he  would  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  was  not  warranted  in  the 
premises  he  had  assumed.  He  had  as- 
sumed that  the  meeting  was  not  illegal  on 
the  statement  of  the  noble  lord.  He  would 
recall  to  the  memory  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  what  that  statement  re- 
ferred to.  The  facts  mentioned  by  the 
noble  lord  all  related  to  the  events  which 
had  occurred  after  the  meeting  had  as- 
sembled. His  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  thrown  out  an  argument  of  an  extra- 
ordinary character,  viz.  that  an  impres- 
sion had  gone  abroad  that  the  ministers 
were  determined  to  put  down  meetings 
for  redress  of  grievances  by  force  of  arms, 
and  he  had  hinted  that  the  legal  advisers 
of  the  Crown  might  have  been  the  cause 
of  this  determination.  What  did  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  find  in  the  character  of 


the  legal  advisers  of  the  Crown  to  coun- 
tenance such  an  idea?    He  felt  himself 
bound  not  to  let  such  an  insinuation  pass 
without  repelling  it.   It  had  hitherto  been 
the  policy  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  to  pass  lightly  over  the  question  of 
the  legality  of  the  meeting  of  the  16th,  to 
create  an  erroneous  impression,  that  the 
magistrates    without    sufficient   warrant 
"  let  loose,"  as  the  phrase  was,  the  mili- 
tary on  the  people.    It  Was  impossible  to 
judge  the  magistrates  fairly  without  exa- 
mining the  character  of  that  meeting. 
That  it  was  an  illegal  meeting  alone  might 
not  be  deemed  sufficient  by  the  House  to 
warrant  the  proceedings  which  had  taken 
place ;  but  to  him  it  was  completely  evi- 
dent that  the  character  of  the  meeting 
was  almost  treasonable,  and  that  the  ma- 
gistrates were  not  only  justified,  but  that 
they  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  com- 
plete dereliction  of  their  duty  if  they  had 
taken  a  course  different  from  that  which 
they  had.    As  other  parts  of  the  argu- 
ment had  been  exhausted,  he  should  refer 
briefly  to  the  facts  on  which  his  inference 
was  founded  that  the  meeting  was  illegal. 
He  should  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  pro- 
rogation of  parliament.    The  moment  the 
parliament  was  prorogued,  the  reformers 
commenced  their  operations.     This  he 
asserted,  not  from   private  information, 
but  from  the  acts  and  documents  of  the 
reformers    themselves.     No  sooner  had 
that  event  taken  place,  but  meetings  were 
held,  most  alarming  in  their  numbers  and 
the  nature  of  their  proceedings.    The 
avowed  object  of  them  was  reform,  on 
the  principle  of  annual  parliaments,  uni- 
versal suffrage  and  vote   by  ballot;   in 
other  words,  the  overthrow  of  the  consti- 
tution.   The  meetings  were  conducted  by 
persons  who  made  a  trade  of  attending 
them ;  by  persons  holding  the  most  in- 
flammatory   and    seditious    language — 
"  The  parliament  had  forfeited  its  claim 
to  obedience— the  prince  had   forfeited 
his  claim  to  allegiance— Charles  and  James 
had  been,  one  beheaded,  the  other  exiled, 
and  the  present  sovereign  must  meet  with 
the  fate  of  one  or  other ;'  —this  was  the  lan- 
guage used,  not  on  one,  but  on  every  occa- 
sion, and  it  was  promulgated  and  enforced 
in  publications,  in  a  cheap  form,  circulated 
with  an  activity,  of  which   the   House 
could  have  no  conception.    The  over- 
throw of  the  government  by   physical 
force  was  over  and  over  avowed  as  a  le- 
gitimate   object.      Another   formidable 
engine  was  found  in  the  union  societies, 
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who  corresponded  with  one  another,  and 
acted  in  conceit,  than  which  nothing  could 
be  imagined  more  dangerous  to  a  state. 
This  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  and  it  was  then  that  a 
meeting  was  planned  in  order  to  use  their 
own  language,  to  make  a  display  of  their 
force,  and  to  overawe  their  adversaries. 
In  judging  of  the  character  of  a  transac- 
tion, it  was  of  use  to  look  to  that  of  the 
actors.  An  individual  was  sent  for,  who 
had  no  connexion  with  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  Mr.  Hunt.  To  show  that  the 
meeting  had  not  merely  an  illegal,  but  a 
traitorous  character,  they  should  look  to 
the  conduct  of  this  person.  Hunt  was 
the  person  who  had  presided  at  a  meeting 
held  in  July,  in  Smitnfield,  in  which  reso- 
lutions were  passed,  that  the  parliament 
was  not  entitled  to  the  obedience  of  the 
country,  that  after  a  certain  time  the  laws 
ahould  not  be  obeyed,  and  that  the  na- 
tional debt  "  impudently  so  called,'9  was 
not  binding  cm  the  nation.  It  had  been 
argued  that  the  law  officers  had  not  been 
mindful  of  their  duty,  in  allowing  such 
resolutions  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  law 
officers  had  not  been  negligent,  they  had 
endeavoured  to  obtain  evidence,  to  con- 
nect the  resolutions  with  the  principal 
actors,  in  order  to  proceed  by  criminal 
information ;  but  it  was  only  on  the  eve 
of  the  16th  of  August,  that  they  had  ob- 
tained that  evidence,  and  it  was  only  on 
account  of  the  events  of  that  day,  which 
seemed  to  be  on  a  greater  scale,  that 
the  prosecution  was  given  up.  This  was 
the  person  who  was  selected  to  preside  at 
that  meeting.  Another  person  of  the 
name  of  Harrison  was  present  at  that 
meeting,  of  whom  the  public  had  heard 
much.  It  had  been  thrown  out,  that  this 
person  had  been  allowed  to  retire  from 
Stockport,  that  the  warrant  against  him 
might  be  executed  at  the  meeting  in  Lon- 
don. This  was  not  correct.  He  ab- 
sconded, and  the  officers  who  followed 
him  first  found  him  on  the  hustings  at  the 
Smithfield  meeting.  This  Mr.  Harrison, 
the  day  before  the  16th  August,  was 
haranguing  the  people  at  Stockport,  who 
intended  to  be  present  at  the  meeting, 
and  insisted  that  parliament  ought  not  to 
be  obeyed.  Another  individual  was  pre- 
sent whom  they  had  heard  of,  Mr.  John- 
son; he  was  not  present  at  Smithfield, 
but  he  had  sent  a  letter  to  that  meeting, 
in  which  he  declared,  that  he  would  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  annual 
parliaments,  universal  sufrage,  and  vote 


by  ballot,  and  that  the  reformers  in  the 
North  were  in  ecstacy  at  being  joined  by 
their  brethren  in  the  South.  Another  in- 
dividual was  Mr.  Carlile,  to  whom  he 
would  not  allude  merely  on  account  of 
the  offences  of  which  he  had  been  found 
guilty.  This  individual  had  a  shop  in  the 
metropolis,  on  which  had  been  inscribed 
Office  for  the  Sale  of  Republican  and 
Dei8tical  Works.  He  conducted  also  a 
paper  called  the  Republican.  He  knew 
not  whether  it  had  met  the  observation  of 
gentlemen  in  that  House ;  for  it  was  the 
peculiar  evil  of  these  cheap  publications, 
that  while  they  found  a  circulation  among 
the  classes  most  exposed  to  their  noxious 
influence,  they  had  no  circulation  among 
those  whose  information  might  enable 
them  to  expose  and  counteract  them.  In 
this  publication  he  had  poured  forth  his 
sentiments  profusely—11  We  had  a  mock 
king,  and  a  mock  parliament-— it  was  now 
time  to  take  up  arms  to  play  the  man."-— 
These  were  no  unfavourable  samples,  they 
were  rather  tame  and  insipid  compared 
with  the  general  character  of  the  work* 
There  was  a  letter  addressed  particularly 
to  the  soldiery,  in  which  he  told  them  they 
were  bound  to  obey  the  king,  "  but  not  a 
boroughmongering  faction,  for  that  was 
the  name  which  tUs  writer  gave  to  a  mo- 
tion which  was  supposed  to  rule  over  this 
House,  but  under  that  name  he  included 
all  legal  authorities.  Such  were  the  per- 
sons who  were  invited  to  attend  a  meeting 
called  under  these  circumstances.  Ano- 
ther fact  to  show  the  character  of  the 
meeting,  was,  that  persons  for  weeks  pre- 
viously, had  assembled  in  the  night,  and 
in  retired  places,  5  or  6,000  at  a  time,  to 
learn  the  military  exercise.  This  fact 
was  at  first  doubted,  and  it  was  asserted 
to  be  only  a  fiction  of  government  for 
their  own  purposes ;  but  the  matter  was 

S laced  beyond  controversy  by  the  evi- 
ence  of  persons  who  had  witnessed,  and 
who  were  severely  ill-used  for  having 
come  to  view  those  drillings.  The  asser- 
tion of  Hunt  with  respect  to  those  meet- 
ings was,  that  the  men  were  only  "  play- 
ing at  soldiers ;"  that  they  had  nothing 
else  to  do,  and  resorted  to  this  practice 
for  amusement;  but  it  was  most  im- 
portant to  consider,  that  a  great  many  of 
the  persons  so  encaged  were  men  who 
had  served  in  the  line  or  in  the  local  or 
general  militia,  and  that  they  went  through 
their  exercises  as  well  as  the  most  dis- 
ciplined troops.  From  the  papers  on  the 
table,  however,  it  would  appear  that  mere 
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amusement  was  not  the  object  they  had 
in  view,  for  it  was  proved  that  they  in- 
tended to  resist  the  soldiers  on  the  16th 
of  August.  On  the  morning  of  that  day 
most  of  the  shops  in  Manchester  were 
shut,  and  at  an  early  hour  large  columns 
of  men  were  seen  with  music  and  flags 
(of  which  he  would  speak  presently), 
marching  to  the  town  in  different  direc- 
tions— not  arm  in  arm,  for  the  sake  of 
order,  as  had  been  asserted,  but  in  regular 
military  array,  commanded  by  officers,  and 
obeying  their  orders  with  all  the  regu- 
larity of  disciplined  soldiers.  They  did 
not  proceed  immediately  to  the  hustings ; 
that  would  not  have  answered  their  ob- 
ject ;  but  marched  through  various  parts 
of  the  town,  taking  their  station  at  par- 
ticular points,  and  waiting  the  arrival  of 
more  troops.  Now,  he  would  assert,  that 
if  any  number  of  men  assembled,  so  as  to 
excite  terror  in  the  minds  of  peaceable 
subjects,  such  an  assembly  was  in  point 
of  law  illegal,  and  in  (act  a  riot.  There 
were  many  authorities  which  he  might 
cite  for  this  opinion,  but  he  would  only 
mention  one.  It  was  that  of  a  great 
lawyer  and  distinguished  judge:  he  meant 
lord  Holt— a  man  who  had  been  pre-emi- 
nently distinguished  as  a  friend  to  the  li- 
berties of  the  people.  He  trusted  the 
House  would  bear  this  opinion  in  mind, 
and  referring  it  to  the  meeting  which  took 
place  on  the  16th,  they  would  find  it 
exactly  applicable  to  the  character  of  that 
meeting.  The  meeting  assembled  as  he 
had  described,  was  arrayed  under  banners ; 
one  was  inscribed  "  Universal  Suffrage 
and  Annual  Parliaments  and  Election  by 
Ballot ;"  that  is  to  say,  an  overthrow  of 
the  constitution.  This  was  the  object; 
the  means  were  explained  by  other 
banners :— "  Let  us  die  like  men,  and 
not  be  sold  like  slaves ;"  "  Equal  Repre* 
sentation  or  Death."  The  evident  roea%- 
ing  of  the  whole  united  was,  that  they 
would  have  no  compromise;  that  they 
would  have  ecjual  representation  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives.  Could  any  one 
doubt  that  such  inscriptions,  sanctioned 
as  they  must  have  been,  by  the  immense 
assemblage  before  whom  they  were  car- 
ried, were  calculated  to  strike  terror  into 
all  peaceable  subjects  ?  The  magistrates, 
then,  had  no  discretion  on  the  subject; 
they  were  bound  both  by  common  and 
by  statute  law  to  disperse  such  a  meeting. 
The  civil  power  was  called  out,  and  a 
military  force  stationed  to  aid  them  if 
necessary :  for  as  lord  Holt  said,  in  the 


opinion  on  this  subject  f  o  which  he  had 
alluded,  "  Who  can  moderate  the  event  ? 
who  can  foresee  the  result?"  Yet  the 
magistrates  acted  with  a  caution  ap- 
proaching to  timidity.  They  had  on  that 
day  received  communications  as  to  the 
nature  and  object  of  the  meeting,  from 
several  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants 
of  the  town;  and  on  these  they  had 
granted  the  warrant  to  apprehend  the 
parties.  He  had  heard  it  said,  "  Why 
arrest  them  then  ?  Why  not  wait  till  the 
meeting  was  over?  To  this  he  would 
say,  Why  should  they  have  waited? 
Were  they  to  have  waited  till  the  speeches 
of  the  several  orators  had  produced  their 
effect  on  the  surrounding  crowds  ?  Why 
wait  until  the  mischief  had  broken  out  ? 
If  they  had  done  so,  and  violent  disorders 
had  ensued,  what  would  have  been  said 
on  the  other  side  ?  Why,  that  there  had 
been  a  neglect  of  duty,  and  we  should 
have  heard  of  the  expediency  of  filing 
criminal  informations  for  that  neglect. 
What  had  been  the  consequence  in  the 
riots  in  1780,  when  the  magistrates  had 
been  so  neglectful  of  their  duty  ?  What 
was  the  case  three  years  ago  in  Spa-fields. 
The  orators  were  allowed  to  assemble; 
they  did  so,  and  one  of  them  jumped  from 
the  hustings,  called  upon  the  multitude 
to  follow  him,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  metropolis  was  thrown  into  alarm  and 
confusion  for  four  or  five  hours.  But  it 
was  said,  why  not  try  the  civil  power  ? 
He  answered,  that  there  were  many  things 
which  it  was  not  necessary  to  try,  because 
it  was  evident  they  could  not  succeed. 
Nadin  the  officer  declared  that  it  was 
impossible  to  execute  the  warrant  without 
the  assistance  of  the  military.  The  men 
were  united  six  deep  about  the  hustings. 
The  hustings  had  originally  been  placed 
in  a  different  part  of  the  field,  and  a  dou- 
ble line  of  special  constables  was  opened 
to  it,  but  this  did  not  suit  the  purpose  of 
the  directors  of  the  meeting ;  the  hustings 
were  removed,  and  this  cordon  was  form- 
ed round  it  to  cut  off  communication*— 
The  yeomanry  troops,  before  they  had 
attempted  to  strike  a  blow,  were  attacked 
by  the  crowd  with  stones  and  brickbats, 
some  of  them  unhorsed  and  their  horses 
thrown.  At  this  time  the  15th  hussars 
came  on  the  ground,  and  colonel  Dal- 
rymple  was  requested  to  send  some  assist- 
ance  to  rescue  the  yeomanry.  Here  was 
a  riot  created  in  resistance  to  a  warrant. 
It  had  been  said,  that  excess  had  been 
committed.     Why,  if  it  had,  were  the 
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magistrates  to  be  blamed  ?  They  had  not 
ordered  such  excess;  and  if  it  was  said 
to  have  been  committed  by  the  soldiers, 
was  there  not  a  coroner's  inquest  sitting, 
to  inquire  into  the  charges  against  these 
sodieirs?  The  grand  jury  had,  it  was 
said,  thrown  out  some  bills  preferred 
against  those  soldiers;  was  not  that  a 
prima  facie  case  in  their  favour  ?  What- 
ever the  events  of  the  16th  of  August 
were,  no  inference  could  be  drawn  from 
it,  as  to  the  inclination  of  the  ministers 
to  suppress  meetings  by  force,  for  except 
that  a  meeting  was  to  take  place,  they 
had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  ar- 
rangements of  that  day.  Whatever  the 
magistrates  did,  was  done  by  their  own 
authority,  with  a  view  to  guard  against 
the  mischiefs  which  were  apprehended 
from  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Scarlett*  in  explanation,  denied 
having  ever  said,  or  meant  to  say,  that 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  solicitor- 

general,  or  his  hon.  and  learned  colleague, 
ad  advised  his  majesty's  ministers  to  re- 
sort to  military  force  against  the  people. 
From  all  he  had  known  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  he  believed  him  incapable  of 
such  conduct,  unless,  indeed,  his  opinions 
had  lately  undergone  a  very  material 
Alteration. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  trespass  lone  on  the  indul- 
gence of  the  House;  at  the  same  time,  he 
should  feel  himself  guilty  of  a  dereliction 
of  his  duty  as  a  member  of  that  House, 
if  he  did  not  accept  the  invitation  which 
had  been  thrown  out,  and  speak  his  mind 
freely  and  plainly  on  the  very  critical  cir- 
cumstances in  which,  it  was  admitted  on 
all  hands,  the  country  was  at  present 
placed.  With  respect  to  the  causes  of 
the  difficulties  ana  the  dangers  of  the 
country,  he  differed  in  opinion  from  many 
of  the  hon.  gentlesaen  wno  had  preceded 
him.  The  causes  were  now  too  obvious 
*to  escape  the  observation  of  any  enlight- 
ened person  not  interested  in  that  system 
of  wasteful  expenditure  which  had  brought 
upon  the  country  an  amount  of  taxation 
which  it  was  not  able  to  bear,  and  to 
which  some  gentlemen  ascribed  that  dis- 
affection which  was  said  to  prevail  in  the 
country — a  disaffection  which,  if  it  really 
existed  (and  he  denied  its  existence  to 
the  extent  alleged),  must  be  remedied  by 
measures  very  different  from  those  which 
were  likely  to  be  now  proposed.  In  cases 
of  rooted  evil  like  this,  wise  men  would 
•looked  to  the  cause,  while  ignorant  men 


would  resort,  not  to  a  correction  of  Che 
cause,  but  to  palliatives  which  were  ulti- 
mately productive  of  a  greater  evil  than 
that  which  they  were  intended  to  dimi- 
nish. A  great  many  strange  assertion* 
had  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, some  which  would  formerly  have 
been  deemed  inconsistent  with  constitu- 
tional doctrines ;  some  which  even,  when 
he  was  first  a  member  of  that  House, 
would  not  have  been  hazarded,  or  if 
hazarded,  would  have  been  received  with  a 
disapprobation,  that  would  have  prevented 
repetition.  There  had  been  so  many 
contradictory  statements  of  facts,  so  many 
contradictory  modes  of  argument,  on  the 
question  before  the  House,  that  the 
necessity  of  inquiry  was  sufficiently  proved 
by  those  who  opposed  it.  Among  the 
reasoners  upon  tne  subject,  there  had 
been  two,  whose  arguments  might  be 
classed  together,  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  who  last  spoke  and  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  if  he  would  now  per* 
mit  him  to  call  him  so,  the  chief  justice 
of  Chester.  He  had  been  lone  enough  a 
member  of  that  House  not  to  be  surprised 
at  any  thing,  but  nothing  could  be  more 
calculated  to  surprise  him  than  to  witness 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  rising  to  make 
that  speech  which  it  had  been  his  good 
fortune  or  bad  fortune  to  hear :  for  from 
what  he  had  formerly  known  of  that  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  he  should  have 
expected  very  different  sentiments  from 
him.  The  speeches  of  those  two  hon* 
and  learned  gentlemen  were  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  speech  of  the  noble 
lord.  The  right  hon.  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  might  perhaps  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  accession  of  legal  aid 
which  they  had  acquired,  and,  indeed,  it 
was  evident  that  tnat  accession  to  their 
strength  was  increasing  every  year ;  but 
upon  great  constitutional  questions,  be 
might  be  permitted  to  say  without  offence, 
that  there  were  no  members  of  that  House 
to  whom  he  listened  with  less  deference, 
than  to  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  how- 
ever willingly  he  might  bow  to  their  au- 
thority on  legal  questions.  He  certainly 
did  not  think,  that  on  the  present  occa- 
sion these  learned  gentlemen  had  aided 
the  line  of  defence  pursued  by  the  noble 
lord.  By  the  course  which  the  noble 
lord  had  adopted,  all  proceedings  antece- 
dent to  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Hunt  were  to 
be  put  out  of  the  question  entirely :  and 
it  was  admitted  that  till  that  time  the 
magistrates  had  no.  right  to  interfere. 
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But  what  said  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down  ?  He  said 
that  all  the  meetings  previous  to  that  of 
Manchester  on  the  16th  August  had  been 
not  only  riotous  and  tumultuous,  but 
treasonable;  he  said  that  treason  had 
been  concocted  before  the  meeting  at 
Manchester  took  place.  But  where  were 
the  proofs  of  this  treason  ?  "  Those  were 
cruel  times  when  men  were  traitors  with- 
out knowing  it."  The  unfortunate  per- 
sons at  Manchester  were  not  aware  of 
their  treason.  On  the  contrary,  they 
proved  by  their  conduct  that  they  meant 
to  act  consistently  with  the  laws.  It  was 
true,  indeed,  that  they  meant  to  act  in 
such  a  manner  at  should  give  effect  to 
the  purpose  of  their  meeting.  But  let 
the  House  look  at  the  situation  of  the 
people.  Perhaps  for  fifty  years,  but  in  a 
more  marked  manner  for  ten  or  twelve, 
the  opinion  of  the  people  had  been  de- 
clared in  favour  of  a  reform  in  parliament. 
It  was  not  his  intention  to  enter  at  present 
into  the  nature  of  the  reform  which  they 
required ;  but  it  would  be  admitted  that 
those  opinions  did  not  furnish  a  sufficient 
ground  for  putting  them  to  death  by  the 
sword,  and  that  admission  was  sufficient 
for  his  argument.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  said,  that  on  former  occa- 
sions magistrates  had  not  acted  with  suf- 
ficient promptitude  and  effect ;  but  surely 
it  was  no  argument  to  say,  that  because 
the  people  had  not  formerly  been  pub- 
lished with  sufficient  severity,  they  ought 
in  this  case  to  be  visited  with  a  punishment 
greater  than  they  deserved.  There  might 
be,  on  the  part  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment, sins  of  omission  as  well  as  of  com- 
mission ;  and  he  believed  they  had  to  an- 
swer for  many  of  the  former  description ; 
but  their  having  neglected  to  discharge 
their  duty  on  one  occasion,  could  never 
authorize  them  to  exceed  it  on  another. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
talked  of  the  banners  displayed  on  this 
occasion  as  indicative  of  the  feeling  by 
which  the  people  were  actuated ;  as  if  the 

Seople  had  never  before  assembled  under 
anners,  expressing  their  sentiments. 
Why,  one  of  the  most  obnoxious  of 
these  banners  bore  the  inscription 
"  Death  or  Liberty ;"  and  that,  surely, 
was  a  sentiment  inscribed  on  the  heart 
of  every  Briton.  Whether  it  was  desir- 
able that  such  meeting  should  take  place 
was :  quite  a  different  question :  what  he 
said  was,  that  they  did  not  afford  a  suffi- 
cient cause  for  subjecting  die  people  to 


military  execution.  They  might  be 
made  the  ground  for  enacting  new  laws, 
but  not  for  violating  the  existing  laws. 
The  argument  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  was  a  strange  prelude  to  the 
proposal  for  increased  legal  power.  Far 
from  showing  that  the  power  of  the  law 
was  deficient,  he  showed  quite  the  con- 
trary. The  law,  according  to  him,  was 
surely  strong  and  severe  enough.  On  a 
great  constitutional  point  like  the  pre* 
sent,  he  was  ready  to  meet  any  gentle- 
man in  that  House  or  elsewhere,' for  such 
a  question  required  no  legal  knowledge ; 
all  that  was  necessary  was  honesty, 
joined  to  a  common  understanding.  The 
conduct  of  the  chief  justice  of  Chester 
had  greatly  surprised  him  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  he  was  afraid  that  the  learned 
gentleman  had  been  rather  unfortunate  in 
his  debut.  When  he  considered  the  great 
judgment  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman had  displayed  on  other  occasions, 
and  his  former  opinions  upon  constitu- 
tional questions  (which  he  could  never 
cease  to  remember),  he  thought  it  won- 
derful, since  the  hon.  and  learned  gen  tie- 
man  might  at  a  future  period  have  to  decide 
as  judge  upon  the  question  of  the  Man- 
chester proceedings,  that  he  should  have 
thought  the  present  a  proper  occasion  for 
declaring  his  opinions  on  the  subject.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  bad  declared 
that  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  meeting 
was  illegal :  and  this  point  ministers  had 
imagined  they  might  obtain  as  it  were 
surreptitiously,  supposing  that  no  hon.  gen- 
tleman would  rise  to  deny  the  illegality  of 
the  meeting.  The  hon  and  learned  gen- 
tleman had  argued  as  if  the  meeting  at 
Manchester  were  admitted  to  be  illegal  by 
their  opponents  on  that  side  of  the 
House ;  but  the  fact  was  not  so ;  for  the 
argument  on  that  side  had  been,  that 
whether  the  Manchester  meeting  were 
legal  or  illegal,  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
should  be  instituted  under  all  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  case.  If  that  meeting  were 
legal  a  fortiori  such  an  inquiry  should 
take  place  in  consequence  of  the  extra- 
ordinary means  adopted  to  disperse  it. 
But  was  it  not  matter  calling  for  inquiry, 
how  it  happened  that  ministers  should 
have  advised  the  Prince  Regent  to  return 
such  an  extraordinary  answer  to  the  ad- 
dress of  the  city  of  London,  or  that  his 
Royal  Highness  should  have  been  per- 
suaded to  express  his  satisfaction  at  the 
conduct  of  toe  magistrates  and  yeomanry 
of  Manchester,    For  what  was  his  Royal 
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Highness  thua  persuaded  to  applaud? 
Not  the  discretion,  moderation,  or  for- 
bearance of  the  persons  alluded  to,  but 
their  promptness  in  shedding  the  blood  of 
their  countrymen.  Yes,  this  was  the 
conduct,  which,  as  it  was  held  forth  to 
the  country,  gave  satisfaction  to  the 
royal  breast.  What  responsibility  was 
not  incurred  on  the  part  of  ministers  by 
whose  advice  the  Regent  had  been  in- 
duced to  put  forth  such  an  extraordinary 
publication?  The  House  had  been  tola, 
that  the  Riot  act  was  read  before  the 
yeomanry  were  ordered  to  make  a  charge 
upon  the  people.  But  the  reading  of  the 
Riot  act  did  not  authorize  the  shedding 
of  the  blood  of  men,  women  and  children. 
Such  a  proposition  could  not  be  seriously 
maintained  for  a  moment.  But  how  could 
the  reading  of  the  Riot  act  warrant  the 
cutting  down  of  even  the  peace-officers 
employed  by  the  magistrates  themselves, 
for  some  of  these  officers  were  among  the 
sufferers  at  the  Manchester  meeting. 
Yet,  where  was  the  evidence  that  the 
meeting  was  such  as  called  for  the  reading 
of  the  Kiot  act  at  all  ?  The  mere  assem- 
blage of  people  could  not  be  said  to  imply 
a  not,  unless  such  meeting  appeared  to 
be  collected  for  a  riotous  or  illegal  pur- 
pose; or,  otherwise,  if  a  parcel  of  old 
women  assembled,  it  might  be  maintained, 
that  the  Riot  act  should  be  read  to  them, 
lest  they  should  set  fire  to  the  town.  The 
Riot  act,  that  disgrace  to  the  Statute 
book,  was  never,  with  all  its  fhults,  in- 
tended for  the  purpose  of  authorizing 
military  execution.  What  did  it  say  r 
Did  it  say  that  if  the  people  did  not 
instantly  disperse,  they  were  to  be  cut, 
maimed,  and  killed  indiscriminately ;  and 
if  so,  that  no  inquiry  was  to  be  demanded? 
No ;  it  said  that  you  were  to  give  them 
warning,  to  read  the  act,  and  to  allow 
them  time  to  disperse.  If  they  did  not 
disperse,  what  then  was  to  be  done  ?  Put 
them  to  death?  No:  thev  were  to  be 
taken  into  custody ;  and  all  violence  ne- 
cessary for  that  purpose  might  be  used, 
but  they  were  not  to  be  wantonly  sabred, 
trodden  down,  and  shot.  As  to  the 
military,  the  Riot  act  did  not  notice 
them  even,  for,  at  the  time  it  was  passed, 
it  was  never  contemplated  that  the  mili- 
tary were  to  interfere  on  such  occasions. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  appears  in  the  act 
itself,  ft  was  a  lawyer  (Lord  Mansfield), 
whose  authority  was  often  quoted  for 
maxims  by  no  means  congenial  with  the 
British  constitution,  who  first  laid  it  down, 
(VOL.  XLI.) 


that  as  soldiers  did  not,  as  such,  forfeit 
their  privileges  as  citizen*,  they  might  be 
legally  employed  in  aid  of  the  civil  power. 
But,  as  soldiers  were  now  transferred  from 
the  pale  of  the  constitution,  and  placed 
under  an  arbitrary  jurisdiction,'  which 
could  enforce  obedience,  and  impose  pu- 
nishment, by  means  unknown  to  our  es- 
tablished laws,  they  ought  not  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  manner  in  which  lord  Mans- 
field and  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
on  the  other  side  recommended.  He  by 
no  means  entertained  the  apprehension  of 
the  conduct  of  British  soldiers  which  the 
Roman  poet's  description  of  the  language 
of  a  mercenary  soldier  would  induce— 

"  Peclore  si  fralris  gUdium  jugoloque  Parentis 
11  Condere  me  jobeas,  gravidaque  in  viscera  Palri, 
u  Conjugis,  invite  peragam  Umen  omnia  dextra." 

He  was  satisfied  that  the  feeling  and 
principle  of  his  military  countrymen  were 
quite  of  a  different  description.  He  hoped 
that  no  minister  would  ever  dare  to  cm- 
ploy  them  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing 
the  people ;  and,  if  ever  a  minister  of  this 
country  should  dare  to  make  the  attempt, 
he  was  persuaded  the  soldiers  would  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  made  the  instru- 
ments of  subverting  the  constitution. 
Such  was  his  firm  impression.— But  to 
return  to  the  Riot  act,  severe  as  that  law 
was,  and  inconsistent  as  it  had  always 
been  deemed  with  the  benevolent  princi- 
ples of  the  British  constitution,  it  was 
now  it  seemed  regarded  as  too  lenient  by 
the  ministers  and  agents  of  our  govern- 
ment. For  the  Riot  act  did  not  warrant 
military  execution,  but  merely  provided, 
that  if  the  people  did  not  disperse  within 
an  hour  after  that  act  was  read,  they' 
should  be  taken  into  custody,  not  to  be 
sabred,  but  to  be  brought  to  trial.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  view  taken  of  the 
subject  by  the  magistrates  of  Manchester, 
when  they  let  loose  the  yeomanry  upon 
the  meeting  of  the  16th  of  August— But 
it  was  said  that  the  force  employed  on 
that  occasion  had  in  view  the  dispersion 
of  a  dangerous — nay,  treasonable  meeting. 
Now,  if  it  were  the  object  to  prevent 
this  meeting  (and  prevention  would  have 
been  much  more  easy  than  dispersion), 
how  came  it  that  Mr.  Hunt,  who  was 
deemed  the  principal  of  the  meeting,  was 
not  taken  into  custody  before  the  meeting 
took  place  ?  If  the  head  had  been  arrest- 
ed, the  natural  probability  was  that  the 
body  would  not  have  moved.  The  noble 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs  had  made 
rather  a  skilful  defence  upon  the  occasion; 
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but  his  hon.  and  learned  friends  beside 
him  had  in  the  course  of  their  observa- 
tions, betrayed  that  the  noble  lord's  main 
positions  were  untenable.  It  was  known 
that  Mr.  Hunt  acted  in  this  instance  with 
much  more  discretion  than  the  magis- 
trates. He  went  to  the  magistrates  of 
Manchester  previously  to  the  meeting, 
and  told  them  that  if  they  had  a  warrant 
against  him  to  serve  it  then,  because  if  it 
should  be  done  at  the  meeting,  he  could 
not  answer  for  the  consequences.  His 
hon.  and  learned  friend  (the  chief  justice 
of  Chester),  and  the  solicitor-general,  had, 
with  others,  maintained  that  the  meeting 
at  Manchester  was  quite  illegal;  if  so, 
then  why  was  not  that  made  known 
to  the  magistrates  before  the  meeting, 
and  then  Mr.  Hunt  might  have  been 
prevented  from  attending  it?  His  ma- 
jesty's ministers  had  no  doubt  frequent 
communication  with  the  Manchester  ma- 
gistrates, and  why  then  was  not  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Crown  lawyers  made  known 
to  those  magistrates  in  due  time  ? — Had 
this  been  done,  what  mischief  might  not 
hare    been    prevented?     The   Solicitor- 

feneral  had  observed,  that  it  would  have 
een  very  wrong  to  postpone  measures 
until  mischief  was  actually  done,  and  this 
observation  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man made  with  a  view  to  justify  the 
sudden  and  forcible  execution  of  the  war- 
rant against  Mr.  Hunt  in  the  midst  of  the 
meeting.  But  he  would  ask  that  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  whether  according  to 
the  principle  of  his  observation  it  would 
not  have  been  better  to  execute  the  war- 
rant alluded  to  before  the  meeting  was 
convened,  than  to  order  its  execution 
when  the  assemblage  of  the  people  were 
so  dense  that  the  yeomanry  could  not 
advance  without  force,  and  as  their  defen* 
ders  had  said,  without  sabring  the  people. 
Why,  he  would  again  ask,  had  not  minis- 
ters instructed  the  magistrates  of  Man- 
chester that  the  whole  proceedings  were 
illegal  ?  Why  had  Mr.  Hunt  been  allowed 
by  the  magistrates  to  go  on  in  those  trea- 
sonable practices  till  the  very  point  of 
time  when  the  warrant  could  not  be  served 
without  shedding  blood  ?  The  discharge 
of  this  duty  was  delayed  till  the  people 
were  wedged  dose  around  the  hustings, 
and  then  it  was  executed  by  dashing  in 
among  them,  sabring  them,  and  trampling 
them  to  the  ground.  Military  execution, 
it  seemed,  was  the  method  xdopted  of 
aervinff  a  legal  warrant.  It  was  said  that 
the  military  would  not  have  interfered,  if 


the  people  had  not  placed  themselves  bo 
close    together   as   to  prevent  the  offi- 
cers from  reaching   the    hustings;    and 
all  he    should  say  on    that    was,    that 
such  a  position  was  not  a  very  strong 
indication  of  their  intention  to  use  force. 
As  to  the  line  of  troops  drawn  round 
the  meeting,  to  prevent  the  people  from 
dispersing,  it  could  be  called  nothing  but 
a  plan  to  shed  blood.    The  House  had 
the  authority  of  an  hon.  baronet  on  the 
floor,  that  the  people  were  not  allowed  to 
disperse,  the  only  outlets  from  the  place 
where  the  meeting  was  held  being  actu- 
ally blocked    up  by  the  soldiery.— Ac- 
cording to  the  hon.  baronet's  statement, 
indeed,  a  body  of  people  endeavouring  to 
find  their  way  by  a  particular  outlet  were 
actually  sabred.    His  hon.   and  learned 
friend  and  the  solicitor  general  had  speci- 
ally rested  their  opposition  to  the  proposed 
inquiry  on  this  ground,  that  any  persons 
aggrieved  might  obtain  redress  through  an 
appeal  to  a  court  of  law,  but  it  held  out 
no  great  encouragement  for  such  an  appeal, 
to  find  the  meeting  at  which  so  many  suffer- 
ed, denounced  as  illegal,  by  those  through 
whom  alone  redress  could  be  obtained. 
Those  who  called  for  parliamentary  in- 
quiry considered  that  many  of  the  parties 
who  had  suffered  on  this  occasion  were 
unable  to  obtain  justice  at  the  expense 
which  attended  proceedings  in  the  courts 
of  law.    It  was    true   the    men  whom 
Meagher,  the  trumpeter,  had  shot  from  his 
window,  if  they  could  afford  to  prosecute 
him,  might  get  a  verdict  against   him ; 
and  the  women  who  had  been  sabred  by 
the  yeomanry,  if  they  could  identify  the 
persons  who  cut  them  down,  might  ob- 
tain redress  from  the  laws.    But  what 
was  all  this  to  the  House  of  Commons? 
What  had  this  to  do  with  the  complaint 
of  the  people  of  England  i    What  had 
this  to  do  with  the  breach  of  the  constitu- 
tion involved  in  the  whole  of  the  transac- 
tion alluded  to  i    What  had  it  to  do  with 
the  conduct  of  ministers,  who/  be  firmly 
believed,  were  at  the  bottom  of  this  trans- 
action?   The  attainment  of  redress  by 
individuals  could  not  acquit  the  minister* 
and  magistrates,  or  vindicate  the  constitu- 
tion, and  therefore  the  House  was  in  his 
opinion  bound  to  institute  the  proposed 
inquiry.    To  satisfy  the  country  this  in* 
quiry  ought  to  be  ffone  into.    The  lieute- 
nant of  police,  lora  Sidmouth,  who  exer- 
cised is  sort  of  authority  hitherto  unknown 
in  this  country,  whose  whole  system  ap- 
peared  to  be  borrowed  from  Franc*)* 
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should  be  called  upon  to  account  for  his 
conduct,  and  by  what  means  could  that  be 
done,  unlets  the  House  of  Commons  in- 
stitute an  inquiry.  The  solicitor-general 
m  dilating  upon  the  means  through  which 
redress  might  be  had  for  the  sufferers  at 
Manchester  by  the  ordinary  course  of  law, 
had  particularly  dwelt  upon  the  inquest, 
in  the  conduct  of  which  a  London  attor- 
ney (Mr.  Harmer)  had  acquitted  himself 
in  a  manner  so  creditable  to  his  talents 
and  zeal.  But  how  could  the  conduct  or 
result  of  that  inquest  serve  to  satisfy  the 
injured  constitution  of  the  country  ?  Was 
it  possible  that  any  man  with  a  drop  of  Eng- 
lish blood  in  his  veins  can  deem  such  pro- 
ceedings sufficient  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
justice  for  the  outrageous  conduct  at 
Manchester?  As  to  the  argument  de- 
rived from  a  supposed  prejudging  of  the 
question,  he  conceived  that  when  he  said 
a  murder,  or  any  other  criminal  act  had 
been  committed,  he  did  not  prejudge  the 
person  accused.  All  he  said  in  such  a 
case  was,  that  he  accused  that  person  who 
had  about  him  all  the  circumstances  that 
subjected  him  to  a  suspicion  of  guilt ;  he 
only  brought  the  accused  person  before 
the  proper  tribunal  to  be  judged.  In  the 
same  terms  here,  he  said  that  blood  had 
been  wantonly  spilled  at  Manchester ;  but 
he  did  not,  therefore,  prejudge  the  matter. 
If  that  House  would  not  listen  to  the  sub- 
ject, the  public  (would  sit  in  judgment 
upon  them.  If  they  heard  only  the  ex* 
paHe  statements  of  the  magistrates,  let 
them  not  think  that  even  an  unanimous 
vote  (which,  thank  God,  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  ministers  to  obtain,  would  have 
any  effect  in  satisfying  the  public.  The 
whole  matter  formed  a  great  constitu- 
tional question ;  and  neither  the' verdict 
of  the  coroner's  inquest,  nor  the  verdict 
of  any  other  jury  could  adequately 
answer  the  object  involved  in  such  a  ques- 
tion. But  with  respect  to  the  inquest,  he 
could  not  help  referring  to  what  had  been 
urged  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  as 
well  as  by  a  right  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man, one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
sister  country,  and  wno  spoke  with  ability 
on  every  subject.  Those  hon.  and  learned 
gentlemen  had  admitted  that  there  'would 
be  some  ground  for  the  proposed  inquiry, 
if  it  appeared  that  justice  was  delayed  or 
denied.  Now  he  would  ask,  whether  jus- 
tice had  not  been  delayed  in  the  conduct 
of  that  inquest  ?  It  had,  indeed,  been  most 
unaccountably  delayed;  and  therefore, 
upon  the  ground  stated  by  those  hon. 


and  learned  gentlemen  themselves,  he  felt 
it  necessary  to  call  for  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. His  hon.  and  learned  friena  had 
observed,  that  it  ill  became  his  quondam 
reforming  friends  tA  press  so  anxiously  for 
the  preference  of  an  investigation  by  that 
House.— There  might  be  those  who  main- 
tained, that  little  confidence  was  to  be  re- 
posed in  that  House;  but  he  believed 
there  were  none  who  thought  that  nothing 
at  all  for  the  good  of  the  country,  or  the 
cause  of  justice,  was  tobe  expected  from  it ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  very  exception- 
able manner  in  which  that  House  was  con- 
stituted, he  cannot  suppose  that  any  body 
of  British  gentlemen,  influenced  by  com- 
mon sense  and  common  shame,  could 
enter  into  an  investigation  of  that  nature, 
without  coming  to  a  result  satisfactory  to 
their  countrymen.  By  engaging  in  the 
inquiry,  the  House  could  not  suppose  that 
it  would  become  fairly  liable  to  the  charge 
of  prejudging  any  question.  If,  indeed, 
sucn  a  notion  of  prejudgment  were  just, 
no  accusation  whatever  could  be  pre* 
sented  for  any  description  of  crime.  But 
it  was  mockery  to  say,  that  accusation 
was  in  any  degree  tantamount  to  prejudg- 
ment ;  and  the  idea  was  only  held  out  with 
a  view  to  delude  good  feeling  into  the 
adoption  of  an  exceptionable  proposition. 
Some  one  roust  accuse  before  the  House 
could  be  called  upon  to  inquire.  The  ac- 
cusation was  matter  of  notoriety;  and,  in 
answer,  various  statements  were  made  to 
the  House,  upon  the  whole  of  which  it 
was  their  duty  to  inquire,  with  a  view  to 
satisfy  the  public  mind. — The  eyes  of  the 

geopfe  were  now  in  a  peculiar  degree 
xed  upon  them ;  and  it  behoved  them  as 
they  valued  their  character,  cautiously  to 
consider  the  vote  they  were  about  to  pro- 
nounce. The  opponents  of  reform  were 
in  the  habit  of  saying,  that  although  the 
House  might  perhaps  be  constituted  in  a 
manner  not  to  fee  justified  in  theory,  its  con- 
duct was  practically  good.  Letthe  House 
then  answer  the  advocates  of  reform  by 
practical  acts.  A  right  hon.  gentleman 
on  the  other  side,  wno  had  too  much 
good  sense  to  attempt  the  defence  of 
the  present  extraordinary  system  of  bo- 
rougn  representation  was  in  the  habit  of 
maintaining,  that  whatever  might  be  its 
theoretical  defects,  it  worked  well  for  the 
country,  and  he  therefore  deprecated  any 
change.  Now  he  would  call  upon  that 
right  hon.  gentleman  to  urge  the  House 
to  show  to  the  countrv  on  this  important 
occasion,  that  notwithstanding  its  iroper- 
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feet  constitution,  it  could  work  well  for 
the  country  and  for  public  justice.  With 
respect  to  the  verdict  of  the  grand  jury  at 
Lancaster  upon  which  so  many  gentlemen 
seemed  to  think  that  they  could  ride  over 
all  the  complaints  from  Manchester,  he 
must  express  his  decided  dissent  from  the 
opinions  of  those  gentlemen.  But  while 
he  expressed  that  dissent,  he  hoped  not  to 
be  understood  as  in  any  degree  to  malign 
the  character  or  question  the  motives  of 
that  grand  jury.  The  gentlemen  who 
composed  that  jury  might  have  decided 
very  conscientiously,  as  no  doubt  they 
did,  and  yet  those  whose  cases  were  sub- 
mitted to  their  consideration  might  have 
very  strong  grounds  of  complaint.  For 
those  complainants  might  not  have  made 
out  their  case  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
jury,  from  the  want  of  sufficient  evidence. 
But  were  such  sufferers  to  be  precluded 
from  any  opportunity  of  obtaining  redress? 
He  could  not  for  a  moment  believe  that 
the  grand  jury  acted  under  the  influence 
of  any  prejudice,  or  that  the  gentlemen  of 
which  it  was  composed  could  possibly  be 
reconciled  to  violate  their  oaths ;  but  the 
difficulties  connected  with  the  construc- 
tion and  character  of  lord  Ellenborough's 
act  were  such,  that  a  bill  presented  by  a 
woman  who  was  sabred  had  been  thrown 
out,  although  the  injury  sustained  by  the 
t  woman  was  quite  obvious.  It  did  appear, 
that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  proceed- 
ings, every  impediment  had  been  thrown 
in  the  way  of  a  legal  investigation.  A 
right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
stated,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  delay 
o(  justice  having  taken  place  with  refe- 
rence to  the  proceedings  at  Manchester. 
Was  it,  then,  no  delay,  no  deviation  from 
the  ordinary  course,  first  to  use  every 
means  for  rendering  the  coroner's  court 
private,  and  then  to  adjourn  the  proceed- 
ings under  the  inquest  for  several  weeks  ? 
Who  wished  for  secrecy  ?  They  who  had 
sinister  designs.  Who  courted  publicity  ? 
They  whose  objects  were  fair  and  legiti- 
mate. In  this  case  a  direct  attempt  had 
been  made  to  conceal  evidence,  and  even 
a  power  exerted  of  committing  men 
simply  for  taking  notes  of  what  was  pass- 
ing, lie  was  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  good  reason  could  be  assigned  for 
such  unusual  and  arbitrary  measures. 
Here,  then,  was  an  instance  of  positive 
extraordinary  delay;  an  absolute  refusal, 
nobody  could  tell  why,  to  proceed  with 
i  he  subject  matter  of  a  judicial  inquiry. 
Whether  this  delay  would  be  prejudicial 


or  not,  was  not  now  the  question ;  but  it 
had  an  appearance  of  mystery ;  it  created 
suspicion  in  the  public  mind.  It  only  ' 
served  to  render  the  demands  for  inquiry 
louder  and  more  imperative.  The  court 
of  King's-bench  had,  however,  been  ap- 
plied to,  and  had  directed  the  subject  to 
be  brought  before  it,  and  he  should  there* 
fore  dwell  no  longer  upon  it  at  the  present 
moment.  It  appeared  to  him,  upon  a  re- 
view of  all  the  accounts  and  arguments 
which  he  had  heard  respecting  wis  me- 
lancholy occasion,  that  on  the  one  aide 
persons  charged  with  violating  the  laws 
had  not  been  convicted ;  and  on  the  other, 
that  an  object  professedly  legal  had  been 
effected  by  military  force.  An  hon.  gen- 
tleman opposite  said  no ;  why  then  not 
ascertain  the  fact  by  evidence  at  the  bar  ?  < 
He  was  glad  to  hear  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  admit  that  to  meet  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  their  com- 
plaints, and  to  petition  for  redress,  was 
/one  of  the  great  constitutional  birthrights 
of  Englishmen.  But  then,  according  to 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentlemen,  that 
liberty  was  attended  with  so  many  restric- 
tions and  provisos,  that  although  it  was 
admitted  in  the  abstract,  in  practice  it 
was  impossible.  He  had  heard  of  the 
danger  of  numbers  assembling  together— 
the  precise  amount  which  came  up  to  the 
point  of  danger  was  not  stated,  but  as  far 
as  he  could  understand  the  notion,  it  was 
when  they  became  too  strong  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  civil  power.  If  the  people 
met  in  parishes,  or  in  small  bodies,  then 
their  assemblies  were  described  as  con- 
temptible. The  House  had  seen  its 
tables~aye,  its  floor,  covered  with  peti- 
tions, each  signed  by  only  20  individuals. 
How  were  those  petitions  received  i  Was 
it  not  said  that  they  did  not  proceed  from 
the  people,  that  their  signatures  were  ob- 
tained by  management,  and  that  no  inte- 
rest was  taken  in  the  subject  by  any  great 
portion  of  the  community  r  The  people  at 
large,  it  was  loudly  maintained,  did  not 
want  any  reform,  because  they  petitioned 
only  in  small  numbers;  but  they  no 
sooner  assembled  in  multitudes,  for  the 
sqme  purpose,  than  they  were  charged 
with  treasonable  intentions.  It  was  then 
considered  that  they  might  meet  in  vestries, 
and  that  this  proud  privilege  and  mighty 
birth-right  would  be  most  conveniently 
exercised  by  joining  a  couple  of  con- 
stables to  every  party  of  three  persons ! 
The  people  were  accused  of  a  disposition 
to  subvert  the  constitution.     But  this 
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charge  was  totally  unfounded,  for  the  fact 
was,  that  the  people  did  not  desire  to  make 
any  change  in  the  constitution,  seeking 
only  to  acquire  their  due  influence  in  that 
House  by  improving  the  system  of  the 
representation.  He  was  convinced,  in- 
deed, that  the  people  were  never  more 
loyal  than  at  the  present  moment. 
There  might  be  what  was  called  train- 
ing, he  believed  not  to  any  material 
extent,  but  this  did  not  alter  his  opi- 
nion of  the  general  feeling  of  the  people. 
For  how  many  years  had  the  people  been 
petitioning  in  vain  for  a  reform  in  parlia- 
ment !  An  hon.  gentleman  bad  complained 
that  the  reformers  spoke  harshly  of  a 
borough  interest ;  but  that  interest  with 
all  the  corruptions  attending  it,  was  as 
well  understood  by  them  as  it  was  noto- 
rious within  the  House.  The  noble  lord 
had  also  censured  the  irreverent  manner 
in  which  the  composition  of  that  House 
was  sometimes  alluded  to— that  same  no- 
ble lord  who  had  been  detected  in  barter- 
ing the  patronage  of  government  for  par- 
liamentary support.  He  did  not  mention 
this  topic  for  the  purpose  of  intimating 
that  the  noble  lord  had  escaped  a  punish- 
ment which  he  Reserved.  He  did  not 
wish  to  see  him  punished  for  doing  what 
was  done  Iby  every  other  minister  of  the 
Crown.  But  there  sat  the  noble  lord 
"  with  all  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon 
him,"  whilst  sir  Manasseh  Lopez  was  con- 
demned to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000/.  and  to 
be  imprisoned  for  three  years— for  doing 
what  ?  Why,  compared  to  the  noble  lord. 
Sir  M.  Lopez  was  pure  as  snow.  In  such 
a  light,  he  was  all  innocence ;  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  bribe  a  few  electors ;  the 
noble  lord  to  corrupt  the  representative 
body  itself.  The  only  defence  of  the  no- 
ble lord  against  impeachment  was,  the  no- 
torious and  acknowledged  rottenness  of 
the  system.  This,  in  his  opinion,  was  a 
sufficient  defence ;  and  if  it  were  proposed 
to  bring  the  noble  lord  to  punishment,  a 
question  that  might  arise  were  he  to 
change  sides,  such  a  proposal  should  not 
have  his  support.  He  was  not  the  man 
who  would  cast  the  first  stone,  but  he  had 
a  right  to  complain  that  a  system  of  such 
gross  hypocrisy  and  scandalous  injustice 
continued  to  be  upheld.  The  rational 
part  of  the  public  would  sooner  or  later 
be  satisfied,  and  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
remonstrances  was  not  the  way  to  silence 
them.  Englishmen,  were  not  to  be  sup- 
pressed ;  they  wpujd  not  cease  from  com- 
plaining because  their  complaints  were 


unheeded,  nor  could  any  thing  be  gained 
by  rendering  them  hostile  to  the  govern- 
ment. Was  it  not  doubtful  whether  the 
taxes  could  continue  to  be  paid,  if  fresh 
expenses  were  incurred  by  the  augmenta- 
tion of  our  establishments  i  If  new  and 
severe  laws  were  passed,  he  feared  that 
they  might  lead  to  retaliatory  acts  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  which  would  be  made 
the  pretence  of  still  further  oppressions ; 
and  we  should  find  ourselves  at  length 
engaged  in  die  same  bloody  course  which 
had  been  run  in  Ireland,  and  which  ter- 
minated in  rendering  the  Irish  parliament 
so  disgustful  to  the  country,  tnat  it  was 
induced  to  abdicate  its  functions  and 
commit  political  suicide.  His  earnest 
hope  was,  however,  that  the  English  peo- 
ple would  not  be  reduced  to  the  same 
state  of  suffering,  of  despair.  There  was 
one  certain  mode  of  alleviating  their 
grievances.  It  was  remarkable,  he  might 
here  observe,  that  it  had  become  a  pre- 
vailing fashion  amongst  many,  to  mix  up 
reform  and  irreligion,  as  two  things  ne- 
cessarily connected.  Some  persons  ap- 
peared to  consider  them  like  church  and 
state— inseparable ;  but,  for  his  own  part* 
he  could  not  imagine  how  the  destruction, 
of  Christianity  should  be  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  reform.  The  result  would,  as 
he  apprehended,  be  entirely  the  reverse. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  same  opinion  was  en* 
tertained  in  the  time  of  Charles  2nd  when 
it  was  the  policy  of  the  court  to  favour 
every  species  of  irreligion  with  a  view  of 
extinguishing  all  zeal  for  a  free  govern- 
ment. Christianity  was  felt  to  be  a  reli- 
Sion  of  liberty :  it  taught  a  doctrine  ab- 
orred  by  many— the  natural  equality  of 
mankind.  But  it  likewise  inculcated 
justice,  it  recommended  charity,  and 
forbad  the  imputation  of  evil  motives  to 
others  without  sufficient  ground.  It  was 
scarcely  consistent  with  its  spirit  to  throw 
out  charges  of  disaffection  and  disloyalty 
against  all  who  were  not  loyal  par  excel* 
lencty  which  he  understood  to  mean  sup- 
porters of  his  majesty's  ministers.  His 
own  conviction  was,  that  the  people 
throughout  the  country  were  strict! y  loyal, 
and  firmly  attached  to  the  constitution. 
But  then  they  wanted  that  constitution; 
they  desired  to  see  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons. They  were  as  unwilling  that  the 
Commons  should  be  excluded,  as  that  the 
King  should  be  excluded.  There  was  no 
nation  on  the  earth  that  looked  with  more 
regard  to  those  above  them,  when  any 
sympathy  was  manifested  with  their  con- 
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now  threatened  by  the  noble  lord  with 
all  sorts  of  new  restrictions!  and  this  was 
supposed  to  be  the  true  way  of  raising 
the  character  of  parliament  in  public  es- 
timation. Parliament  bad,  unfortunately, 
never  assembled  of  late  years  without 
some  new  infringement  on  the  rights  of 
the  subject,  though  on  every  such  occa- 
sion it  had  likewise  added  with  an  un- 
sparing hand  to  the  amount  of  the  public 
burdens.  He  could  hardly  conceive  how 
the  minister  had  screwed  himself  during 
the  last  session,  up  to  the  point  of  enforc- 
ing 4,000,000/.  of  fresh  taxes,  in  the  ac- 
tual situation  of  the  country.  He  said 
4,000,000/.,  because,  including  the  charges 
of  collection,  that  was  the  sum  taken  or 
attempted  to  be  taken  from  the  people's 
pockets.  A  noble  lord  who  never  uttered 
sentiments  unworthy  of  his  name  and 
family,  had  invited  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters to  propose  a  renewal  of  the  income 
tax.  He  could  not  join  in  this  invitation, 
which  he  doubted  not  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters would  very  willingly  accept,  and 
exchange  their  late  unproductive  taxes 
for  so  certain  a  resource.  But  it  was  a 
complete  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
poorer  classes  did  not  feel  the  effects  of  a 
tax  on  income,  and  little  better  than  a 
fallacious  jargon  to  talk  of  a  salt  tax  or 
any  other  tax  as  alone  affecting  them. 
The  rich  man's  pocket  was  the  fund  out 
of  which  the  poor  must  always  derive  the 
means  of  their  subsistence.  At  present, 
however,  the  country  had  nothing  before 
it,  but  fresh  taxes  of  some  description, 
and  increased  military  establishments.  Jt 
became  matter  of  serious  and  important 
consideration  to  those  who  had  the  best 
sort  of  property,  property  in  land,  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  justice  and  policy  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  the  public  They 
saw  lord  Fitzwilliam  dismissed  from  office, 
because  he  had  expressed  himself  pub- 
licly in  favour  of  inquiry ;  and  they  saw 
that  although  he  had  been  no  favourer  of 
parliamentary  reform,  every  public  meet- 
ing had  sympathized  with  his  unmerited 
disgrace.  The  people  knew  how  to  ho- 
nour and  respect  private  virtue,  although 
associated  with  political  opinions  different 
from  their  own.  Persons  in  high  stations 
might  always  exercise  material  influence 
over  them.  It  was  long  in  this  country 
before  different  classes  could  be  placed  in 
hostility  against  each  other.  If  gentle- 
men would  act  with  the  same  independ- 
ence as  lord  Fitzwilliam,  the  government 
would  soon  be  compelled  to  adopt  mca- 


dition,  or  when  either  virtue  or  talent  was 
displayed.    This  was,  indeed,  only  a  fur- 
ther proof  of  their  Rood  sense ;  and  he 
verily  believed  that  nis  majesty's  minis- 
ters were  much  perplexed  to  find  them  so 
loyal  and  tranquil  as  they  had  been.  The 
Treasury  prints,  when  Mr.  Harrison  was 
arrested  at  Smithfield    (an   arrest  that 
might  have    been   more  properly  made 
after  the  meeting),  upbraided  the  people 
with  cowardice  for  not  resisting  it.    The 
noble  lord  was  at  his  wit's  end  because 
they  had    not  justified   his  epithets  of 
seditious,  treasonable,  and  so  forth.  With 
regard,  too,  to  the  doctrines  which  were 
objected  to  them,  was  it  not  matter  of 
historical  fact,  that  parliaments  were  once 
held  annually  in  this  country  I  This  as- 
sertion would  not,  he  apprehended,  now 
be  denied.    Was  it  not  also  known,  that 
no  less  a   person   than  the    celebrated 
Selden  had  maintained  the  principle  of 
universal  suffrage  ?  He  did  not  say  that 
such  measures  were  in  his  opinion  advisa- 
ble ;  but  those  who  applied  hard  names 
to  them  proved 'nothing  but  their  own 
ignorance.      Although    these    doctrines 
were  professed,  he  had  little  doubt  that 
the  bulk  of  the  people,  with  their  known 
good  sense,  would  be  satisfied  with  any 
reform  that  should  establish  an  effectual 
control  over  the  government,  in  the  Com- 
mons' House  of  Parliament.    It  was  na- 
tural that  much  should  be  claimed  when 
every  thing  was  refused ;  but  -there  was  a 
broad  line  of  debateable  ground  between 
abstract  principles  and  practical    good. 
When  the  latter  was  sincerely  aimed  at, 
compromises  between  opposite  interests 
and  opinions  necessarily  followed.    That 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  satisfy  the 
countryf  he  was  persuaded ;  and  he  be- 
lieved such  an  effect  would  be  beneficial 
to  all  parties,  not  even  excepting  the  go- 
vernment.    The  tendency  and  spirit  of 
the  Christian  religion  were  to  spread  ge- 
neral   liberty    throughout   the  civilized 
world ;  there  was  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  people  were  insensible  to  its  in- 
fluence, no  ground  for  those  unqualified 
accusations  which  almost  seemed  to  des- 
cribe that  House  as  the  only  part  of  the 
country  that  was  uncontaminated.    But 
even  if  that  were  the  case,  it  might  re- 
quire consideration  to  decide   upon  the 
most  effectual  remedy.    Was  it  possible 
to  refute  opinions  or  convince  men  of 
their  errors   by   physical   punishments? 
Actions  and  not  opinions  were  the  proper 
objects  of  legislation.    The  country  was 
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sures  of  amelioration.  Upon  the  whole, 
he  certainly  entertained  as  strong  objec- 
tions to  the  address  as  those  stated  by  his 
lion,  friend,  the  member  for  Shrewsbury. 
He  thought  at  least  that  some  compunc- 
tion or  regret  at  what  had  occurred  might 
have  been  expressed  if  it  had  been  only 
from  respect,  or  mere  decency  towards 
the  public  sentiment*  He  agreed  with 
his  hon.  friend  in  disputing  the  facts  on 
which  the  government  were  proceeding, 
and  in  abhorring  the  remedies  which  there 
was  reason  to  apprehend.  As  to  the 
particular  nature  of  the  remedies  intend- 
ed, he  would  not  pretend  to  have  a  know- 
ledge of  them,  but  their  general  charac- 
ter there  was  too  much  reason  to  antici- 
pate. "  Quod  alia  scelera,  his  remedia, 
vocantur."  Whether  they  were  to  go  the 
length  of  not  allowing  Englishmen  to 
meet,  whether  public  meetings  were  to  be 
reduced  to  that  minimum  which  must 
destroy  their  very  character  as  public 
meetings  he  did  not  know,  but  it  such 
was  the  course  intended  to  be  pursued,  he 
could  see  nothing  but  anarchy  as  likely 
to  result  from  it.  The  only  course  which, 
in  the  present  condition  and  feeling  of 
the  country,  parliament  is  called  upon  to 
adopt*  appeared  to  him  to  be,  to  satisfy 
the  public  mind  upon  the  subject  of  the 
transactions  at  Manchester,  by  entering 
into  a  comprehensive  inquiry  into  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  those  transactions 
before  they  proceeded  to  the  discussion 
of  those  financial  and  other  questions 
which  it  was  understood  were  about  to  be 
submitted  to  them ;  and  which  it  was  cer* 
tainly  high  time  to  investigate. 

Mr.  Wynn  rose,  to  reply  to  several  ob- 
servations and  arguments  of  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet who  just  sat  down.  It  was  unjust 
to  saythat  that  House  had,  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  met  only  to  infringe 
the  rights  of  the  people,  whereas  it  was 
well  known,  that  during  that  period  it  had 
been  principally  occupied  in  preserving 
liberty  at  home,  and  vindicating  the  free- 
dom of  Europe.  He  was  sorry  to  find 
the  hon.  baronet  was  so  well  disposed  to 
join  in  those  outcries,  which  were  truly 
characterized  in  the  address  then  under 
consideration.  The  meeting  at  Manches- 
ter, considering  the  circumstances  by 
which  it  was  (preceded  and  attended,  was 
illegal  even  by  the  common  law,  which 
said  that  numbers  were  force,  and  force 
intimidation  ;  and  he  contended  that  they 
were  treasonable  to  the  king  and  the  con- 
stitution.   The  hon.  baronet  had  adduced 


no  arguments  to  show  that  the  meeting 
was  not  illegal.  It  was  the  uniform  doc- 
trine in  this  country,  that  if  a  large  body 
assembled  in  arms,  with  a  view  to  carry 
any  particularpoint,  that  body  was  guilty 
of  treason. — To  support  this  position,  he 
cited  the  opinion  of  justice  Foster,  as 
quoted  on  a  former  occasion  by  Mr.  Fox, 
upon  whose  assertion  he  was  entitled  to 
rank  that  learned  judge  among  the 
brightest  authorities  on  constitutional  law. 
It  was  true  that  each  circumstance  of 
terror,  if  taken  by  itself,  was  not  perhaps 
of  a  criminal  character.  But  all  the  cir- 
cumstances when  combined,  when  viewed 
as  all  tending  to  accomplish  the  same 
treasonable  object,  could  not  be  shown  to 
have  any  other  than  a  criminal  colour. 
What,  in  fact,  was  the  effect  of  that 
meeting ;  were  not  shops  shut  up  ?  Did 
not  several  peaceable  and  respectable 
families  quit  Manchester  in  consequence 
of  that  meeting  ?  Could  it  then  be  said, 
that  that  meeting  produced  no  intimida- 
tion ?  The  constitution  of  England  was 
called,  and  very  justly  so  called,  a  free 
constitution.  Why  ?  because  it  secured 
property.  The  right  of  the  people  to 
meet,  was  derived  from  that  constitution; 
but  if  their  meeting  tended  to  endanger 
that  property  which  the  constitution  de- 
clared should  be  secure,  how  could  they 
be  said  to  act  under  the  sanction  of 
British  law  \  In  this  instance,  the  effect 

Sroduced,  proved,  beyond  question,  that 
anger  to  property  was  generally  felt  in 
Manchester. — The  inconvenience  and  ter- 
ror which  might  be  caused  by  such  large 
and  frequent  assemblies,  afforded  suffi- 
cient proof  that  they  could  never  have 
been  contemplated  by  the  constitution, 
and  that  the  right  of  attending  such 
meetings  armed,  was  a  still  more  glaring 
and  audacious  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  hon.  baronet  had  asked  why 
the  magistrates,  if  they  interfered  at  all, 
did  not  interfere  sooner?  The  answer  to 
that  was  plain— it  was  because  those  ban- 
ners ana  circumstances  of  terror  were 
not  till  then  displayed,  which  could  jus- 
tify their  interference.  He  would  be  one 
of  the  last  men  in  the  country  to  infringe 
the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  but  if  liberty 
was  abused,  it  must  be  abridged  for  the 
moment  According  to  the  new  doctrine 
attempted  to  be  established,  if  meetings 
were  held  every  week,  for  the  professed 
object  of  changing  the  order  of  succes- 
sion to  the  Crown,  such  meetings  would 
not  be  suppressed  as  illegal.    If  there  was 
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a  prima  facie  c&te  cff  blame,  he  did  not 
deny  that  it  might*  afbrld  a  fit  ground  of 
inquiry  in  that  House;  but  the  general 
principle  was,  that  the  House  ought  not 
to  interfere  except  where  the  person  or 
the  case  was  too  great  to  be  dealt  with 
out  of  it  With  respect  to  the  question 
of  reform,  if  any  reform  were  really  ne- 
cessary to  the  safety  of  the  state,  the 
constitution .  Would  supply  it.  It  con- 
tained within  itself  4  perpetual  source  of 
improvement.  True,  the  remedies  which 
it  sanctioned,  did  hot  come  forth  all  pre- 
pared and  formed,  like  Minerva  from  the 
head  of  Jupiter.  It  was  devised  to  meet 
new  mischiefs,  and  to  apply  new  remedies, 
but  not  in  a  precipitate  manner.  The 
remedy  grew  out  of  the  constitution  gra- 
dually, but  full  of  vigour,  and  formed  for 
permanence.  He  was  not  disposed  to 
make  concessions  at  this  moment,  as  they 
might  open  a  door  to  incalculable  mis- 
chief.  If  any  injury  was  done,  the  courts 
of  law  were  open  to  redress  them ;  and 
where  they  were  adequate,  as  in  this  case 
they  were,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  mis- 
application of  the  powers  of  the  House 
to  interfere  with  their  jurisdiction.  Ob- 
jections were  taken  to  the  employment  of 
the  yeomanry.  But  when  an  addition  to 
the  military  force  of  the  country  was 
called  for,  the  argument  was  the  other 
way,  and  it  was  then  held  by  those  who 
now  urged  this  objection,  that  the  yeo- 
manry were  the  most  constitutional  force 
known  in  this  country.  He  would  con- 
clude by  expressing  his  acquiescence  in 
the  original  motion. 

Sir  John  Sebright  declared  that  he  must 
vote  against  the  amendment ;  not  because 
he  was  averse  to  investigation,  but  be- 
cause he  thought  it  could  be  most  effec- 
tually carried  on  in  the  courts  of  judica- 
ture, and  because  no  assembly  in  the 
world  appeared  to  him  less  fitted  for  con- 
ducting such  an  inquiry  than  the  House 
of  Commons,  inasmuch  as  the  examina- 
tion was  generally  carried  on  in  a  desul- 
tory manner,  and  the  evidence  was  not 
upon  oath.  He  would  refrain  from  giving 
any  opinion  on  the  legality  of  the  conduct 
of  the  magistrates ;  but  he  would  say  that 
he  conceived  they  behaved  rashly  in  ar- 
resting Hunt  at  the  time  that  they  did, 
when  they  might  have  apprehended  him 
either  before  or  after  the  meeting,  with- 
out creating  any  disturbance.  He  would 
go  as  far  as  any  man  in  allowing  the  full 
right  oi"  the  subject  to  meet  and  petition  ; 
but  he  thought  that  there  could  be  no  se- 


curity for  life  or  property,  if  such  large 
masses  of  people  were  permitted  to  as- 
semble from  distant  parts  as  on  that  oc- 
casion. To  the  radicals  who  composed 
such  assemblies  he  would  do  justice — full 
and  ample  justice,  but  he  would  make  no 
concessions.  To  satisfy,  not  them,  but 
the  rational  and  respectable  part  of  the 
community,  he  thought  the  question  of 
parliamentary  reform  should  be  enter- 
tained ;  as  he  was  sure,  from  his  own  ex- 
perience in  life,  that  19  out  of  20  of  those 
who  reflected  on  the  subject  were  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  some  reform. 
He  had  never  been  in  any  society,  even 
of  those  who  generally  supported  his 
majesty's  ministers,  without  finding  that 
a  great  majority  was  in  favour  of  some 
change.  He  did  not  allude  at  all  to 
the  radicals;  they  ought  to  be  treated 
justly,  but  resisted  firmly.  The  reform 
that  he  proposed  would  not  satisfy  them, 
but  would  satisfy  the  country,  and  would 
draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  their 
mad  adherents  and  the  respectable  body 
of  the  people.  He  had  mixed  with  peo- 
ple of  all  ranks  and  classes,  except  radi- 
cals, and  he  found  this  to  be  the  general 
conviction. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Lyttelton  said,  that  he 
could  not  give  a  silent  vote  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  be  owed  an  explanation  the 
more,  as,  however  habituated  he  was  to 
respect  his  right  hon.  friend,  he  could  not 
support  his  amendment.  He  objected  to 
the  amendment,  not  because  he  was 
averse  to  inquiry,  but  because  an  oppor- 
tunity would  afterwards  occur  for  discuss- 
ing it.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  nothing 
short  of  a  parliamentary  investigation  would 
satisfy  the  country ;  but  he  thought  with 
his  hon.  friend  who  had  just  spoken  that 
the  revolutionary  faction  of  the  radicals 
ought  to  be  opposed;  and  that,  therefore, 
any  qualification  of  the  address  might 
tend  to  weaken  that  opposition  to  their 
designs  which  was  therein  pledged.  He 
entirely  concurred  in  the  language  of  the 
address,  although  he  thought  that  minis- 
ters had  exceedingly  misconducted  them- 
selves, and  in  nothing  more  glaringly  than 
in  the  dismissal  of  that  virtuous  and  pa- 
triotic nobleman,  lord  Fitzwilliam. 

Mr.  Canning*  began  by  saying,  that,  un- 
usual as  was  the  course  which  had  been 
pursued  the  preceding  night*  in  consent- 
ing to  the  adjournment  of  a  debate  on  the 

*  From  the  original  Edition,  printed 
for  John  Murray,  Albetnaric-strcct. 
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Address,  he  could  not  help  congratulat- 
ing the  House  on  that  deviation  from  the 
ordinary  rules  of  its  proceeding ;  for,  the 
technical  parliamentary  difficulty  being 
once  gotten  over,  he  felt  it  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  vote  to  which 
they  were  to  come  on  this  occasion,  should 
not  have  been  adopted  without  the  fullest 
and  most  patient  discussion.  They  had 
now  before  them  all  the  different  classes 
of  opinion  which  prevailed  in  the  House, 
with  respect  to  the  Address  and  the 
Amendment ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
general  state  of  the  country, — a  state 
which,  to  most  persons  appeared  alarming, 
and  to  all  perplexing;  and  difficult.  Those 
gentlemen  who  held  cheap  the  peril*  de- 
scribed in  the  Address,  would  act  man- 
fully if  they  either  voted  against  it,  or 
proposed  an  amendment  expressive  of 
their  opinipn ;  but  he  could  not  compre- 
hend the  reasoning  or  the  policy  of  those 
who  were  prepared  to  vote  for  the  Ad- 
dress, and  yet  to  tack  to  it  such  an  amend- 
ment as  that  now  proposed. 

He  would  ask  of  those  who  were  for 
mixing  together  sentiments  so  incongru- 
ous,—whether  the  first  necessity  of  the 
time  were  not  to  put  down  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  which  had  spread  through- 
out the  country  ?  If  that  were  admitted, 
he  would  ask  next,  whether  the  decision 
of  the  House  upon  this  night  would  not 
go  forth  with  tenfold  authority,  if  unac- 
companied by  the  mitigating  appendage 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Tierney)  ?  Would  not  the  original 
Address,  if  voted  unanimously,  without 
qualification  or  addition,  carry  to  the 
minds  of  those  whose  designs  it  pledged 
the  House  to  crush,  more  complete  con- 
viction of  the  serious  determination  of 
the  House  to  effect  that  purpose,  than  if 
reinforced  by  all  the  denunciations  con- 
veyed in  the  first  part  of  the  amendment, 
to  be  afterwards  weakened  by  the  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  expressions  with  which 
the  amendment  concluded  ?  It  was  true, 
that  io  the  first  part  of  the  amendment, 
the  turbulent  and  disaffected  were  rebuked 
in  phrases  of  even  more  asperity  perhaps 
than  any  contained  in  the  original  Ad- 
dress ;  but,  in  the  concluding  part,  a  cer- 
tain sympathy  was  expressed,  if  not  with 
the  projects  which  the  disaffected  had  in 
view,  at  least  with  the  principles  on  which 
those  projects  were  professed  to  be 
framed.  Now,  refinements  were  not 
readily  understood  by  the  multitude. 
Many  of  the  disaffected  or  of  the  muled 
(VOL.  XLI.) 


might  conceive,    however  erroneously, 
that  persons  who  could  in  any  degree  ap- 
prove or  countenance  their   principles, 
would  be  ready,  if  not  to  lend  their  assist- 
ance towards  the  accomplishment  of  their 
objects,  at  least  to  see  the  accomplish- 
ment of  them    without  regret.      They 
might  construe  any  expression,  however 
guarded,  of  a  common  feeling,  into  en- 
couragement if  not  into  co-operation  ;— 
especially  when  they  compared  what  was 
passing  in  that  House  with  what  had  re- 
cently taken  place  elsewhere.    For  was  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  Radicals  (as  he  was 
obliged  to  call  them,  though  he  hoped  by 
some  laborious  periphrasis  to  avoid  the 
term  in  future),  could  boast  of  having 
been  associated  in  a  public  meeting  with 
the  first  names  in  the  land  ?  that  the  pos- 
sessors  of  those   names,    blessed    with 
weath,  distinguished  by  title,  elevated  by 
honours,  the  boast  of  the  country,  the 
ornament  of  mankind,— had  stood  side  by 
side  with  them  on  the  same  stage,  tremb- 
ling for  a  hearing,  and  only  obtaining  that 
grace  by  their  intercession  ?    Did  not  the 
Radical  Reformers  recollect  all  this  i  and 
did  tbey  not  recollect  further,  that  these 
mighty  Aristocrats,  in  entering  upon  a 
discussion  in  which  two  distinct  topics 
were  involved,    on  one  of  which  they 
agreed  with  the  Radical  Reformers,  while 
they  widely  differed  from  them  on  the 
other,  had  consented  (oh!  shame  to  rank, 
property,  and  aristocracy !)  for  the  sake  of 
a  little  paltry  triumph  over  their  political 
adversaries,  to  keep  out  of  sight  tne  topic 
on   which  tbey  differed  from  their  new 
allies,  and  to  put  forward  exclusively  that 
on  which  they  agreed  ?     They  agreed 
that  there  ought  to  be  an  inquiry  into 
the  proceedings  at  Manchester ; — a  sub- 
ject unquestionably  of  great  importance 
(and  regarding  which  it  would  be  seen  in 
what  he  should  say  presently,  that  he 
(Mr.  C.)  felt  as  deeply  and  acutely  as 
any  man,— but  still  a  question  of  insulated 
importance,  of  comparatively  narrow  range 
and  limited  consequences  :  —  they  dis- 
agreed upon  the  wide  subject  of  parlia- 
mentary reform.    As  to  the  importance 
of  this  last  subject  of  difference,  what  was 
the  sense  of  those  who  had  moved  the 
proposed  Amendment?    What  were  the 
words  of  the  Amendment,  regarding  the 
schemes  of  the  Radical  Reformers?  — 
"  That  the  House  express  their  reproba- 
tion of  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  persuade  tne  suffering  classes  of 
the  people  to  seek  relief  from  their  die- 
(0) 
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tress  in  schemes  injurious  to  themselves,  j 
dangerous  to  the  public  quiet,  and  incon-  ' 
sistent  with  the  security  of  the  constitu- 
tion."   Thus,  then,  it  appeared  that  those 
exalted  individuals  shared  the  honours  of 
the  hustings  with  men,  whom  they  con- 
sidered as  entertaining  projects  "  danger- 
ous to  the  public  quiet,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  security  of  the  constitution;" 
and  that  with  such  men  they  combined 
their  votes  on  another  question,  throwing 
entirely  out  of  their  view  that  by  which 
the  public  quiet   and    the  constitution 
were,  in  their  opinion,  endangered.    This 
conduct  was  the  more  extraordinary  if 
compared  with  the  doctrines  which  nad 
been  preached  in  this  debate,  regarding 
the  duties  of  the  great  towards  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people.    "  Deal  kindly  and 
openly  with  them9'  fit  had  been  said) ; 
"  endeavour  to  convince  them  of  their 
mistakes;  argue  with  them  calmly  and 
temperately;  and  they  will,   no  doubt, 
listen  with  patience,  and  acknowledge  and 
retract  their   errors."     How  had  these 
doctrines  been  reduced  to  practice?  When 
was  there  a  more  golden,  a  more  glorious, 
opportunity  for  acting  upon  them  than 
that  afforded  by  the  Yorkshire  meeting  ? 
and  how  had  it  been  employed?     Had 
any  attempt  been  made  at  that  meeting 
to  argue  with  the  Radical  Reformers,  and 
to   convert    them    from   their   heretical 
tenets  ?  If  due  advantage  had  been  taken 
of  that  happy  moment,  what  a  signal  ser- 
vice would  the  aristocracy  of  the  York 
meeting  have  rendered  to  their  contempo- 
raries and  to  posterity !     If  they  had  sa- 
crificed much  in  feeling,  much  iu  dignity, 
by  the  mortifying  condition  in  which  they 
had  placed  themselves;  all  these  sacrifices, 
and  more,  if  more  could  be,  would  have 
been  wisely  made  and  well  recompensed, 
had  they  seized  the  opportunity  of  render- 
ing new  laws  unnecessary,  by  the  all- 
powerful  effect  of  reason  and  eloquence, 
in  converting  or  putting  down  the  mis- 
leaders  of  the  people.     But  they  did  no 
such  thing.     They  rebuke,  indeed,  and 
lecture  the  Radical  Reformers !     No,  no. 
they  knew  better  than  to  risk  such  a 
liberty.      They  met    under    a    contract 
(whether  written  or  tacit  he  would  not 
affirm),  that  the  great  question  on  which 
they  fundamentally  differed  from  the  Ra- 
dical Reformers  should  not  be  brought 
into  discussion ;  and  there  being  but  two 
questions  for  deliberation,— -the  one  par- 
liamentary reform,  and  the  other  the  call- 
ing of  parliament  together  for  the  purpose 


of  inquiring  into  the  proceedings  at  Man- 
chester,-—the  first  they  consented  entirely 
to  slur  over ;  and,  with  a  most  whimsical 
waste  of  time,  proceeded  to  debate  the 
second,  although  the  newspapers  of  the 
day  must  have  apprized  them  that  parlia- 
ment was  already  called.  Surely  many 
of  those  who  supported  the  resolutions  at 
York,  must  now  in  their  consciences  be- 
lieve that  the  effect  of  that  meeting  had 
been  to  give  encouragement  to  those 
very  schemes  which  the  Amendment 
under  consideration  now  rebuked  with  so 
wholesome  a  severity. 

Mr.  LytUlton  rose  to  order,  and  said, 
that  the  imputation  of  a  motive,  such  as 
that  stated  dv  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
was  disorderly. 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  to  impute 
a  motive  was  certainly  disorderly;  but,  in 
his  apprehension,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man did  not  put  his  argument  with  that 
intention. 

Mr.  Canning  resumed.— Most  certainly* 
Sir,  you  have  taken  the  just  view  of  the 
purport  of  my  observation.  I  said  dis- 
tinctly, the  effect  of  the  York  meeting, 
not  the  intention.  I  say  further,  or 
rather  I  repeat,  that  I  equally  believe, 
that  the  effect,  not  the  intention,  of  qua- 
lifying the  Address  to  the  Throne  with 
the  proposed  Amendment,  would  be  to 
encourage  the  hopes  of  the  Radical 
Reformers,  not  to  damp  them ;  notwith- 
standing the  wholesome  rebuke  which  I 
have  admitted  one  passage  of  the  Amend- 
ment to  convey. 

The  great  point  of  difference,  between 
the  Address  and  the  Amendment,  was, 
the  notice  bestowed  by  the  Amendment 
upon  the  late  transactions  at  Manchester. 
Mr.  C.  entreated  the  House,  before  they 
suffered  themselves  to  be  led  away  by  all 
the  declamation  upon  this  question,  to 
review  the  course  which  it  had  taken 
before  it  was  brought  under  the  consider- 
ation of  parliament.  Let  every  hon. 
member  reflect  on  his  own  previous  feel- 
ings on  that  question,  even  up  to  yester- 
day;  and  ask  himself  whether  the  legality 
ot  the  meeting  of  the  16th  of  August  were 
not  the  point  on  which  he  expected  the 
discussion  to  turn ;  and  by  the  decision 
of  which  was  to  be  determined— whether 
or  no  there  were  any  grounds,  either  for 
a  parliamentary  inquiry,  or  for  any,  and 
what  further  proceedings  on  the  subject  ? 

And  what  was  now  the  state  of  that 
question  of  legality?  Was  it  not  settled  in 
the  mind  of  every  impartial  man,  in  the 
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way  directly  contrary  to  that  which,  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  parliament,  had  been 
so  confidently  presumed?     As  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  (Mr.   Scarlett)  had 
this  night  qualified  the  opinion  which  he, 
in  common  with,  he  believed,  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  House,  understood  him  to 
declare  in  the  preceding  night's  debate, 
he  would  not  be   so  discourteous  as  to 
dwell  on   the  impression  which  the  first 
statement  of  that  opinion  had  produced 
upon  his  mind.     Undoubtedly,    he   had 
understood  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  to 
subscribe  to  the  opinion  that  the  meeting 
of  the  16th  of  August  was  illegal;  and  he 
had  congratulated  himself  on  the  acces- 
sion of  an  authority  which,  if  second,  was 
only  second,  to  that  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman   over  the  way  (Mr. 
Plunkett),  who  had  with  such  clearness 
and  force  argued  and  established  that  opi- 
nion.   But  if  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  not  thought  fit  to  give  a  positive  opi- 
nion that  the  meeting  was  illegal,  at  least, 
he  had  not  ventured  to  state  an  opinion  to 
the  contrary.    His  hon.  and  learned  friend 
desired  to  withhold  the  expression  of  any 
opinion  at  all ;  and  he  (Mr.  C.)  had  no 
right  to  disturb  the  tranquil  state  of  neu- 
trality in  which  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  placed  himself.    But  what  was  to  be 
thought  of  that  neutrality,— «  what  inference 
but  one  could  be  drawn  from  it, — when, 
after  such  an  argument  as  that  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  corro- 
borated by  the  opinions  of  his  (Mr.  C.'s) 
hon.  and  learned  friends  who  sat  near  him 
(the  attorney  and  solicitor  general),  and 
not  yet  denied  by  any  lawyer  who  had 
spoken,  bis  hon.  and  learned  friend  was 
satisfied  to  be  sQent,  and  to  leave  the 
question  without  the  benefit  of  bis  autho- 
rity either  way?    The  right  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,   himself  a  host,  had 
pledged  his  authority  and  his  reputation 
as  a  lawyer  (pledges  of  which  the  House 
and  the  United  Kingdom  know,  and  pos- 
terity will  acknowledge,  the  value),  that 
the  meeting  of  the  16th  of  August  was  an 
illegal  meeting.     The  hon.  and  learned 
gentlemen  who  sat  near  him  (of  whose 
talents  he  would  not  speak  in  the  language 
which  they  deserved,  only  because  sitting 
where  they  did,  it  might  be  considered  as 
the  language  of  partiality),  they  too  had 
pledged  their  reputation  as  lawyers  to  the 
aame  opinion.    On  the  opposite  side,  not 
one  learned  gentleman  had  staked    his 
reputation  on  the  opinion  that  the  meet- 
ing was  legal ;  not  one  learned  gentleman 


had  hinted  that  he  held  such  an  opinion  ; 
no  not  one.  If  then  there  were  value  in 
authorities,  that  value,  whether  taken  by 
weight  or  by  tale,  was  on  the  side  of  the 
illegality  of  the  meeting ;  while  in  the  op- 
posite scale  would  be  found  only  a  nega- 
tive quantity,  the  unexplained  hesitation 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  Scar- 
lett). If  there  were  any  lawyer  in  the 
House  who  yet  lingered,  and  would  not, 
with  the  frankness  of  his  learned  friends, 
stake  his  reputation  on  his  opinion,  Mr. 
C.  could  only  say  that  such  learned  gen- 
tlemen (whoever  he  might  be)  took  as  little 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  for  correcting 
erroneous  doctrines,  as  the  Whigs  had 
taken  of  the  meeting  at  York. 

Such  then  was  the  state  of  the  Man- 
chester question,  as  it  stood  now,  after 
two  evenings'  discussion,  compared  with 
that  in  which  it  stood  ten,  nay  two,  days 
ago.— But  the  necessity  pf  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  into  that  matter  had  been 
rested  on  two  grounds :  first,  on  the  vio- 
lation of  the  constitution,  by  an  illegal 
dispersion  of  a  legal  meeting;  and  se- 
condly, on  the  demands  of  the  country. 
The  first  ground  the  House  would,  per- 
haps, think  pretty  well  disposed  of;  at  least 
until  some  sage  of  the  law  should  gather 
courage  to  dispute  the  doctrine,  yet  un- 
questioned in  this  debate,  that  the  meet- 
ing was  not  a  legal  but  an  illegal  meeting. 
And  what  if  it  should  turn  out  upon  ex- 
amination, that  the  second  ground  was  in 
fact  identical  with  the  first  ?  Let  the 
House  take  a  view  of  the  resolutions  of 
some  of  the  principal  meetings  which  had 
been  holden  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try; and  let  it  be  seen  on  what  grounds 
they  had  rested  this  call  for  parliamentary 
inquiry.  He  would,  with  permission, 
mention  a  few  of  them  briefly  to  the 
House. 

First  came  the  Westminster  meeting, 
resolving,  that  "  the  late  meeting  at  Man- 
chester was  a  legal  meeting,"  that  "  the 
people  were  lawfully  assembled ;"  next, 
the  common  council  of  London  — "  a 
meeting  legally  assembled ;"  Halifax,  "  il- 
legal dispersion  of  a  meeting  convened 
according  to  law;"  Lewes,  "  the  meeting 
at  Manchester,  on  the  16th  of  August, 
was  strictly  legal  and  constitutional  ;'y 
Southwark,  St.  John's  parish,  "perfectly 
legal  and  constitutional ;"  Richmond, 
"  legal ;"  Carlisle,  "  our  countrymen 
legauy  assembled  at  Manchester  ;'*  Cum- 
berland, the  right  of  assembling  "  in  a 
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legal  manner  "  appears  to  hate  been  vio- 
lated ;  York,  county,  "  a  meeting  legally 
assembled  ;"  Reading,  "  a  perfectly  legal 
and  constitutional  meeting ;''  London,  St. 
Leonard's  parish  "legally  assembled;" 
London,  St.  Clement's  parish,  "  peaceably 
assembled  for  a  legal  and  constitutional  pur* 

Eose;"  Durham,  county,  "legally  assem- 
led;"  Durham,  city  (more  cautiously), 
"  a  meeting  legally,  as  it  seems,  assem- 
bled ;"  Devon  county  club  (more cautiously 
still )  "  we  have  not  yet  learnt  by  what 
act  the  people  assembled  at  Manchester 
had  placed  themselves  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  law;"  Sheffield  (in  the  like  strain) 
"  as  Jar  as  appears  to  us%  conducted  le- 
gally ;"  Norfolk  (with  similar  reserve  J 
<<  a  meeting  not  proved  to  be  illegal. ' 
There  were  abundance  of  other  resolu- 
tions affirming  the  same  opinion  with  more 
or  less  of  confidence ;  but  he  had  troubled 
the  House  with  instances  enough,  to  show 
the  general  prevalence  of  the  notion,  that 
the  meeting  at  Manchester  was  a  Ugd 
meeting. 

Now,  allowing  all  due  weight  to  the 
authority  of  those  resolutions,  yet,  as  they 
turned  out  to  have  been  founded  in  mis- 
take, was  it  not  to  be  fairly  presumed  that 
the  meetings  which  passed  tnem  had  been 
taken  by  surprise ;  and  had,  under  an  en- 
tire misconception,  come  to  decisions 
which  they  themselves  would  now  admit 
to  be  no  longer  maintainable  I 

But  it  was  not  in  matters  of  law  only, 
that  the  meetings  in  the  country  appeared 
to  have  been  misled.  It  was  impossible 
to  overlook  those  flagrant  misrepresenta- 
tions of  fact,  by  which  the  public  mind 
had  been  worked  up  to  a  fearful  state  of 
irritation.  It  had  happened  to  him  j[Mr. 
C.)  to  take  the  reports  of  a  part  or  the 
daily  press  on  these  transactions  in  the 
gross ;  a  course  of  reading  which  brought 
exaggerations  and  contradictions  into 
view,  much  more  clearly  than  a  perusal 
from  day  to  day.  The  first  thing  that 
had  convinced  him  of  the  extreme  caution 
with  which  the  testimony  of  these  records 
was  to  be  received,  was  an  allegation,  that 
the  magistrates  of  Manchester  were  neces- 
sarily actuated  by  hostile  feelings  towards 
the  people,  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  generally  "  master-manufacturers." 
His  connexion  with  Liverpool  had  given 
him  acquaintance  enough  with  the  general 
state  df  things  in  Lancashire,  to  makebim 
quite  -sure  that,  however  true  such  a  cir- 
cumstance might  have,  been  in  any  ether 
county!  it<Miud  nott^ao  in  the  county 


of  Lancaster;  it  being  (as  he  had  often 
heard,  and  had  had  some  opportunities 
of  knowing)  an  invariable  rule  in  that 
county,  not  to  put  into  the  commission  of 
the  peace  persons  connected  with  the 
manufacturing  establishments.  No  per- 
son, who  had  ever  conversed  with  a  Lan- 
cashire man,  but  might  have  informed 
himself  of  this  rule ;  and  surely  no  honest 
man  would  have  hazarded  such  an  allega- 
tion without  inquiry.  That  care,  at  least 
every  man  was  bound  to  take,  before  he 
ssserted  a  fact  to  the  injury  of  his  neigh- 
bour ;  especially  when  the  prejudice  ex- 
cited by  the  statement  was  to  extend  to 
the  remotest  verge  of  the  kingdom,  and 
to  hold  up  those  who  were  the  objects  of 
it  to  abhorrence  and  detestation.  The 
allegation,  however,  passed  current  for 
some  days;  then,  indeed,  came  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  it  was  incorrect ;'  ac- 
companied, however,  with  the  observa- 
tion, that  though  the  master-manufac- 
turers were  not  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace,  the  argument  built  on  that  assump- 
tion was  not  the  less  true.  How  many 
persons  must  have  read  the  assertion,  who, 
perhaps  to  that  hour,  were  not  aware  of 
its  untruth !  How  many  persons  in  the 
country,  remained  even  up  to  the  meeting 
of  parliament  under  the  influence  of  that 
alarming  but  delusive  impression!  Was 
it  not  obvious  that  such  an  impression 
must  materially  have  influenced  the  reso- 
lutions of  any  meeting  where  it  was  re- 
ceived as  true?  In  that  proportion, 
therefore,  was  a  deduction  to  be  made 
from  the  authority  of  all  such  resolutions. 
But  was  this  the  only  misrepresenta- 
tion ?  By  no  means.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  city  of  York  came  forward  an  Eon. 
gentleman  (the  member  for  that  city), 
for  whose  general  character  and  conduct 
he  (Mr.  C.)  entertained  the  highest  re- 
spect, and  stated,  that  the  sabres  of  the 
cavalry  were  sharpened,  with  a  view  to 
the  conflict  of  the  16th  of  August  It 
was  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  informa- 
tion from  such  a  man  came  with  a  weight 
absolutely  overwhelming.  Afterwards, 
the  hon.  gentleman  was  convinced  that 
he  had  been  led  to  assert  what  was  not 
founded  on  met ;  and,  like  an  honourable 
and  upright  man  as  he  was,  he  pbbMcfy 
retracted  it.  He  could  do  no  "more. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  resolutions  at 
York  had  passed ;  and  who  could  estimate 
the  share  which  such  an  assertion,  made 
when  it  was  made,  must  have  had  in  nc#- 
I  during  that  temper  in  the  jne*ttJif^wlnoh 
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sanctioned  those  resolutions?  Persons 
who  had  only  read  the  statement  might 
be  subsequently  disabused  by  the  correc- 
tion ;  ana,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned, 
the  mischief  might  therefore  be  cured: 
but  could  any  roan  calculate  the  extent, 
to  which  such  a  statement,  while  it  re- 
mained uncontradicted,  must  have  acted 
on  the  public  feeling  at  many  other  meet- 
ings than  that  at  which  it  was  first  pro- 
mulgated i  Another  hon.  gentleman,  the 
member  for  Norfolk,  had  been  led  into  a 
like  error,  purely  unintentional,  no  doubt, 
but  calculated  like  the  former  to  do  ex- 
tensive mischief,  respecting  a  woman  said 
to  have  been  saved  by  an  officer  of 
dragoons  from  the  barbarous  rage  of  the 
yeomanry  cavalry.  The  hon.  gentleman 
had  taken  an  opportunity,  in  this  debate, 
to  disavow  the  authority  on  which  he  told 
this  story.  He  had  done  rightly.  But 
what  might  not  have  been  the  effect  and 
operation  of  the  story  in  the  mean  time  ? 

Deduct,  therefore,  the  amount  of  the 
impression  made  by  these,  and  abundance 
of  other  similar  rabies ;  deduct  the  effect 
of  the  persuasion  (the  assumed,  uncon- 
troverted,  and  unquestioned  persuasion), 
that  the  Manchester  meeting  was  a  legal 
meeting ;  and  then  judge,  whether  public 
meetings,  proceeding  to  discussion  under 
such  influences,  could  have  decided  with 
equity  and  temper;  whether  we  should 
not  do  those  meetings  the  greatest  pos- 
sible injustice  if  we  were  to  imagine  that 
they  would,  under  better  information, 
persevere  in  decisions  so  unfairly  and  sur- 
reptitiously  obtained?  "No,  Sir,  it  is 
not  till  all  the  meetings  which  assembled 
during  the  prevalence  of  these  mistakes 
and  delusions,  shall  have  re-resolved  all 
their  resolutions,  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  the  Manchester  meeting  was  iliegal, 
—that  the  magistrates  were  not  "  master 
manufacturers/' — that  the  swords  of  the 
yeomanry  were  not  sharpened  with  a  view 
to  the  16th  of  August,*— and  that  the  hor- 
rible stories,  of  which  that  related  by  the 
member  for  Norfolk  is  a  specimen,  were 
not  true, — that  we  can  have  a  pretence 
for  granting  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  on 
the  ground  that  the  country  demands  it. 

"  Undoubtedly,  Sir,  the  meeting  •  at 
Manchester,  was  attended  with  great  and 
grievous  calamities.  Much  suffering  was 
occasioned  by  it  to  all  classes  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  place;  and  the  loss  of  lives 
which  occurred  in  the  dispersion  of  the 
assembly  oaust  be  deplored  by  every  mind 
that  has  the  smallest  tincture  of  hutsttmy. 


In  deploring  those  occurrences,  I  yield 
to  no  man  living.    But  I  know  how  cauti- 
ously I  must  deal  with  matters  of  this 
kind.    I  know  well  the  nature  of  the  arti- 
fices too  successfully  practised  by  those 
who   endeavour   to   pervert  the  public 
judgment  by  the  slander  of  individual 
character.    Experto  creditc.    The  process 
is  of  this  kind. — An  incendiary  narrator 
of  what  passed  at  Manchester  affirm*, 
perhaps,  that "  one  hundred  persons  were 
slain.9     Suppose,  indignant  at  this  extra- 
vagant falsenood,  I  answer,    "No,  no, 
not  a  hundred,   the  number  of  sufferers 
was  six  only."    "  Six  only  f*  is  then  the 
exclamation,  "O  barbarian  1  it  is  thus 
that  you  trifle  with  the  sacrifice  of  human 
life!9      This,  Sir,  is  the  common  trick. 
It  consists  in  first  putting  forth  a  mon- 
strous exaggeration  of  calamity  for  the 
express  purpose  of  inviting  contradiction ; 
and  then  holding  up  to  public  indignation 
the  man  who  reduces  the  exaggeration  to 
the  reality,  as  if  he  were  the  unfeeling 
defender  and  approver  of  whatever  part 
of  the  calamity  he  does  not  deny.    The 
trick  is  at  last  found  out ;  but  it  has  un- 
happily too  often  done  its  work  for  the 
day,  before  detection.    The  agents  who 
employ  it  know  their  lesson  well.    The 
school  in  which  they  learned  H  is  that  of 
the  French  Revolution.    It  is  the  old  trick 
of  1794  and  1795 ;  the  too  successful  ex- 
pedient of  Marat  and  Robespierre.    But, 
deplorable  and  extensive  as  the  calamities 
of  the  16th  of  August  were,  to  whom  are 
they  to  be  attributed  ?    Is  it  not  to  those, 
who  actuated  by  selfish  motives  of  ambi- 
tion—(no,  I  will  not  say  ambition ;  I  will 
not  squander  a  word  often  applied  to  nobler 
aspirations  on  such  base  designs)— is  it 
not  to  those  who  seek  mischief  tor  mis- 
chiefs sake;-— who  would  let  loose  the 
whirlwind,  though  with  the  conscious  in- 
capacity to  direct  it ;— who  would  lay  the 
fabric  of  social  order  in  ruin,  not  so  much 
in  the  hope  of  rising  upon  that  ruin,  as 
for  the  satisfaction  of  contemplating  the 
havoc  and  desolation   which   they  had 
made ;— -who,  outcasts  of  society,  would 
revenge  themselves  upon  society  by  scat- 
tering and  dissolving  the  very  elements  of 
which  it  is  composed ;— Is  it  not  to  such 
persons',— to   tne   assemblers   of  those 
alarming  multitudes,  under  the  preposter- 
ous pretence  of  petition  or  deliberation, 
but  in  fact  for  the  purposes  of  intimida- 
tion and  disorder,— that  are  to  be  justly 
attributed  all  the  consequences  which  fol- 
low upon  assemblages  so  wantonly  con* 
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crregated,  and  upon  passions  so  wickedly 
inflamed  ?  To  them  the  widowed  mother 
and  orphan  child  must  trace  their  miseries. 
On  their  heads  be  for  ever  fixed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  all  the  blood  that  has  been 
shed !" 

He  came  now  to  the  speech  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  (sir  J.  Mackintosh). 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend  was  far  too  wise 
and  too  wary  to  pledge  himself  to  an  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  legality  of  the  meeting  of 
the  16th  of  August ;  he  knew  well  more- 
over that  if  any  excesses  had  been  com- 
mitted in  the  dispersion  of  even  an  illegal 
meeting,  the  tribunals  of  the  law  were 
open  for  redress ;  but  being  desirous  at 
the  same  time  of  makiug  out  a  case  to 
show  that  the  proceedings  at  Manchester 
ought  to  be  made  the  subject  of  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  he  had  been  driven  to 
the  most  whimsical  refinements  in  support 
of  this  proposition.  Others  had  stated 
the  magnitude  of  the  question,  as  a  cogent 
reason  for  the  intervention  of  parliament ; 
but  his  learned  friend  contended  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  subject  was  of  so  subtle 
a  nature,  that  the  searching  minuteness 
of  parliamentary  investigation  could  alone 
bear  upon  it  with  effect.  The  powers  of 
the  House,  like  the  proboscis  of  an  ele- 
phant, were  now  to  be  expanded  to  em- 
brace the  largest  objects ;  and  again  to  be 
contracted,  that  they  might  lay  hold  of 
the  smallest.  They  were  .to  tear  up  an 
oak  or  to  pick  up  a  pin.  Others  had 
charged  upon  the  magistrates  the  most 
atrocious  wickednesses,— falsehood,  trea- 
chery, wilful  breach  of  law,  and  delibe- 
rate murder  ?— and  had  contended,  that 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  the 
only  tribunal  whose  jurisdiction  was  suf- 
ficiently grand  and  awful  to  comprehend 
the  enormity  of  such  crimes.  His  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  on  the  contrary,  sug- 
gested that  the  guilt  of  the  magistrates 
might  possibly  be  no  more  than  a  small 
error  in  discretion ;  and  it  was  therefore 
that  he  thought  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons  the  fit  tribunal,  as  being  the 
only  one  whose  touch  was  fine  enough  to 
handle  an  offence  .so  delicate,  and  evanes- 
cent. 

Others  had  contended  that  the  courts 
of  law  were  incompetent  to  try  the  ma- 
gistrates ;  because— the  knew  not  exactly 
why  — -  the  reaspn  .bad  never  been  very 
distinctly  explained ;  but  whatever  it  might 
be,  the  force  of.it  had  been  within  these 
few  days  considerably  abated  by  some 
blundering  fellow,  Who,   not  being  let 


into  the  secret  •—■  not  being  apprized  how 
great  an  object  it  was  to  keep  such  matters 
exclusively  for  the  cognizance  of  the 
House  of  Commons,— had  actually  moved 
for  an  information  against  the  Coventry 
magistrates,  for  the  dispersion  of  the 
meeting  at  Coventry;  which  motion  the 
court  of  King's-bench  had  entertained. 
Now,  it  was  quite  obvious  that  what  could 
be  done  in  the  case  of  Coventry,  might 
be  equally  done  in  the  case  of  Manches- 
ter ;  so  of  that  argument— the  incompe- 
tency of  the  courts  of  justice — there  was 
happily  an  end.  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  however,  did  not  deny  the  com- 
petency of  the  court  of  King's-bench ;  but 
he  doubted  whether  that  court  would 
condemn  for  any' thing  but  misconduct ; 
and  he  wanted  a  trial,  where  error  in  dis- 
cretion (if  it  could  be  substantiated) 
might  assume  the  colour,  and  be  visited 
with  the  penalties,  of  guilt;  and  therefore 
was  he  for  a  trial  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Kay,  his  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
and  others  who  had  followed  him,  went 
further.  They  thought  that  even  if  there 
were  no  guilt  at  all,  real  or  imaginary, 
substantial  ex  constructive,  still  a  trial  m 
the  House  of  Commons  could  do  the 
magistrates  no  harm.  Why  should  an 
innocent  man  fear  a  trial  I  What  more 
delightful,  what  more  enviable,  than  the 
sensations  of  virtue  under  unmerited 
persecution  ?  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  singular  notions  of  happiness. 
A  wise  antient  bad  saia— 


M  Dici  beatus, 


"Ante  obitum,  nemo  supremaque funera 
debet" 

But  his  hon.  and  learned  friend. had  found 
out,  that  even  in  this  life  a  man  may  be 
blessed  beyond  the  ordinary  lot  of  huma- 
nity. This  excess  of  sublunary  enjoy- 
ment was  to  be  found,  it  seems,  in  a  pub- 
lic trial,  with  a  consciousness  of  innocence. 
Happy,  happy  Mr.  Hastings  1  who,  for 
seven  long  ^ears,  continued  in  uninter- 
rupted fruition  of  that  which  is  now  dis- 
covered to  be  the  consummation  of  human 
felicity!  "These,  Sir,  are  refinements 
which  I  confess  I  do  not  comprehend.  If 
the  magistrates  have  sinned  against  the 
Jaw,  the  courts  of  law  are  open  to  try 
them.  If  they  are  innocent,  I,  for  ray 
part,  will  never  consent  that  an  innocent 
man  shall  be  dragged  daily  before  our 
bar,  amidst  the  taunts  of  enemies,  and 
under  the  misconstruction  of  the  public, 
with  the  consciousness  of  his  innocence 
alone  to  support  him." 
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It  appeared  to  hira  (Mr.  C.)  that  even 
justice  ought  to  be  dealt  between  men 
and  man.  In  former  times  and  in  other 
countries  (certainly  never  in  this  happy 
land),  favour  and  affection  had  been 
shown  to  the  higher,  in  preference  to  the 
lower,  classes  of  society.  At  present,  in 
consequence  perhaps  of  one  of  those  os- 
cillations in  tne  human  mind  which  suc- 
ceed each  other  with  reference  to  every 
subject  of  human  interest,  there  appeared 
to  be  a  prevalent  disposition  to  presume 
in  favour  of  the  lower,  against  the  higher, 
classes.  He  by  no  means  blamed  this 
disposition.  If  any  inequality  were  al- 
lowed to  exist,  the  preponderance  ought 
certainly  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  weak 
and  unprotected.  But  equal  justice  was 
after  all  the  wisest  and  honestest  course. 
Now,  what  kind  of  equality  would  be  ad- 
ministered between  tnose  who  assembled 
the  illegal  meeting  of  the  16th  of  August, 
and  those  who  dispersed  it,  if  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
were  acceded  to  by  the  House  ?  Those 
who  had  endeavoured  to  set  the  coun- 
try in  a  flame,  would  be  allowed  to  traverse 
their  indictments,  and  to  go  to  their  trial 
at  the  period  which  might  best  please 
them ;— the  magistrates  who  had  exerted 
themselves  to  defeat  these  machinations, 
would  be  allowed  no  choice,  no  challenge, 
but  would  be  put  on  their  trial  without 
delay.  The  former,  besides  being  per- 
mitted to  go  to  trial  when  they  liked, 
would  have  the  further  advantage  that  the 
witnesses  against  them  would  be  examined 
upon  oath ;  while  the  latter  when  brought 
at  a  moment's  warning  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  would  be  arraigned 
on  evidence  not  given  under  that  solemn 
sanction.  And  this  was  what  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  opposite,  with  the  ban- 
dage over  his  eyes,  and  the  balance  in  his 
hand,  was  prepared  to  mete  out  as  the 
award  of  impartial  justice! 

That  the  House  were  fully  aware  of  the 
difference  between  evidence  on  oath,  and 
that  taken  without  such  sanction,  was 
manifest  from  the  fact,  that  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  immediate  right  of  their  own 
members  to  their  seats  in  that  House  was 
involved,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the 
consideration  of  a  committee,  before  whom 
evidence  was  given  on  oath,  under  all  the 
penalties  for  false -swearing. 

But  to  put  the  injustice  of  the  proceed- 
ing recommended  to  them  in  a  still 
stronger  point  of  view,  let  the  House 
contemplate  the  result  of  a  trial  of  the 


magistrates  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
under  the  alternative  either  of  condemna- 
tion or  acquittal.  Suppose  the  House  by 
a  vote  of  the  majority  to  find  that  no 
blame  was  imputable  to  the  magistrates  of 
Manchester ;  would  that  vote  save  them 
from  a  prosecution  in  a  court  of  justice  ? 
No.  The  inquiry  would  merely  furnish 
evidence  against  them,  disclose  their  case, 
and  send  them  prejudged  to  the  legal  tri- 
bunal. If,  on  the  contrary,  a  majority  of 
the  House  should  find  the  magistrates 
guilty  of  the  offence  with  which  they 
were  charged,  and  address  the  throne  to 
remove  them  from  the  commission ; 
would  that  save  them  from  aprosecution 
in  a  court  of  justice?  No*  The  decision 
of  the  House  upon  unsworn  testimony, 
having  inflicted  a  disgrace  worse  than  the 
severest  legal  punishment,  they  would 
then  be  catted  to  trial  again  in  another 
court,  where  the  previous  decision  could 
not  but  operate  to  their  prejudice,  and 
where  even  acquittal  could  not  restore  their 
station  or  their  fame.  And  this  was  equal 
justice !  Surely,  it  was  impossible  for  any 
man,  who  duly  considered  the  subject, 
and  who  wished  to  follow  the  great  rule  of 
dealing  by  others  as  he  would  wish  others 
to  deal  by  him,  to  agree  to  such  an  amend- 
ment. 

There  was  still  another  view,  however, 
of  the  proposed  investigation, — its  effect 
on  the  character  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  did  not  attribute  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  who  moved  the  amend- 
ment, the  design  of  bringing  the  House 
into  disgrace :  but  he  must  say  that,  if  the 
amendment  had  been  proposed  by  any  of 
the — he  was  at  a  loss  now  to  denominate 
them— the  white-hatted  gentry,  he  should 
suspect  that  they  had  a  double  game  in 
view.  For,  if  by  such  evidence  as  has 
been  described,  the  House  should  be  sur- 
prised into  a  decision  against  the  magis- 
trates, then  the  vengeance  of  the  radical 
reformers  would  be  fully  gratified.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  magistrates  should  be 
discharged  of  all  blame  by  a  vote  of  the 
House,  there  would  then  be  afforded  a 
new  ground  of  clamour  against  the  House 
of  Commons.  Either  result  would  be  de- 
licious to  those  gentlemen.  In  the  one 
event,  they  would  crush  the  men  whose 
firmness  had  defeated  their  machinations, 
in  the  other,  they  would  gain  a  new  power 
for  undermining  the  constitution.  But, 
as  the  House  itself  could  not  possibly  have 
either  of  those  objects  in  view,  he  trusted, 
that  they  wouki  not  hesitate  to  put  aii 
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end  to  the  alternative  by  rejecting  the 
amendment. 

So  great  was  the  inconvenience  of  involv- 
ing that  House  unnecessarily  in  judicial 
investigation,  that  he  confessed  he  could 
conceive  few  cases,  except  those  which 
required  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  im- 
.  peachment,  in  which  the  interposition  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  not  attended 
with  a  risk  of  interrupting  the  course  of 
justice,  and  of  throwing  discredit  on  the 
ordinary  administration  of  the  laws.  What 
could  be  a  stronger  proof  of  this  tendency 
than  the  sort  of  use  which  an  hon.  gentle- 
man had  thought  himself  warranted  to 
make,  in  the  debate  of  that  day,  of  the 
short-hand  report  of  an  unfinished  law 

Proceeding, — the  coroner's  inquest  at  Old- 
am  ?  What  business  had  the  House  of 
Commons  with  that  proceeding, — which 
was  now  under  revisal  by  the  proper  au- 
thority, the  court  of  King's-bencn  ?— or 
what  advantage  could  be  derived  to  the 
cause  of  law  or  liberty  by  the  attempt  to 
cast  odium  on  judicial  proceedings  ?  The 
ill  example  that  was  sometimes  set  in 
that  House,  was  followed  but  too  closely 
elsewhere.  The  coroner's  inquest  was,  to 
be  sure,  a  tribunal,  of  secondary  dignity ; 
but  when  before  was  any  magistrate,  how- 
ever inferior  in  dignity,  braved  and  brow- 
beaten, day  after  day,  upon  the  bench  ? 
When  before  was  the  majesty  of  justice 
insulted  in  her  own  temple,  as  had  been 
lately  practised  in  courts  of  still  higher— 
of  the  highest— authority  ?— He  trusted 
that  there  was  not  in  that  House,  or  in 
the  country,  a  warmer  friend  of  rational 
liberty  than  himself;  but  amongst  the  first 
elements  of  liberty  he  had  always  under- 
stood to  be  the  separation  of  administra- 
tive and  judicial  functions ;  and  every  at- 
tempt to  unite  them  in  the  same  hands 
must,  in  his  opinion,  be  attended  with  dan- 
ger to  the  constitution. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  courts  of  law, 
(which  may  perhaps,  heretofore  have  been 
reviled  by  those  on  whom  it  was  their 
duty  to  inflict  the  penalties  of  justice,— 
though  never  before  so  openly  and  grossly 
insulted) — it  is  not  the  courts  of  law  only 
that  in  these  days  are  held  up  to  suspicion 
and  hatred : — but  other,  the  most  favou- 
rite institutions  of  British  judicial  adminis- 
tration ;  institutions  which  are  peculiar 
to  England,  and  which  excite,  beyond  all 
others,  the  admiration  and  envy  of  foreign 
nations.  Even  the  sacred  name  of  juries 
has  been  tainted  with  insinuation;  and 
the  unpaid  magistracy  of  the  country  are 


attempted  to  be  degraded  in  the  public 
esteem.  As  if  renouncing  the  high  sta- 
tion which  we  maintain  in  Europe,  as  if 
anxious  to  deter  those  nations  which  have 
followed  our  steps  in  victory  from 
imitating  (as  they  are  eagerly  bent  on 
doing)  our  example  in  civil  life,  we  have 
persons  among  us  who  are  busily  employ- 
ed in  defaming  those  invaluable  institu- 
tions which  are  at  once  the  pride  and  the 
safeguard  of  our  civil  polity.  Depend 
upon  it,  Sir,  if  these  attempts  should  be 
successful,  the  evil  which  they  entail  will 
be  altogether  irreparable.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  our  moral  poets  lias  said, 
of  the  lower  classes  of  the  agricultural 
part  of  the  community— that, 

"  Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade  ; 
A  breath  can  make  them  as  abreath  has  made : 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied." 

So  say  I  of  the  higher  ranks  of  that 
same  portion  of  the  community — the  un- 
paid magistracy  of  the  country.— I  do  not 
dread  the  inroads  attempted  to  be  made 
on  the  constitution  of  parliament,  with 
half  the  horror  that  I  do  the  efforts  to  dis- 
parage the  character  of  that  magistracy, 
a  new  House  of  Commons  might  be  elected. 
The  monarch  might  create  new  peers* 
New  statesmen  would  be  found  to  con- 
duct the  affairs  of  government,  if  the  pre- 
sent race  of  public  men  were  swept  from 
the  earth.  But  once  "  destroy"  that  which 
"  can  never  be  supplied,"  the  voluntary 
and  gratuitous  dispensation  of  justice: 
once  sour  the  public  mind  against  that, 
perhaps  the  sole  remnant  of  natural  au- 
thority ;  once  thoroughly  disgust  and  dis- 
hearten that  thankless  self-devotion,  that 
unbought  sacrifice  of  time  and  trouble, 
that  benevolent  homage  of  power  and 
wealth  to  the  interests  of  the  humble  and 
the  poor,  which  characterize  the  country 
magistracy ; — let  that  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  so- 
ciety be  once  broken,— and  by  that  tingle 
blow  more  will  be  done  to  disjoint  the 
state,  than  could  be  accomplished  by  the 
radical  reformers,  with  all  their  outrageous 
declarations,  and  with  all  their  pikes— 
when  they  shall  use  them." 

He  would  now,  with  the  permission  of 
the  House,  turn  to  the  main  subject,  of 
which  the  House  appeared  to  have  almost 
lost  sight,— the  speech  from  the  throne. 
In  that  speech,  the  state  of  the  country 
was  painted  in  colours  such  as  those  who 
advised  the  Crown  had  seldom  before  been 
under  the  sad  necessity  of  employing. 
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That  the  picture  wot  not  overcharged, 
however,  he  had  a  right  to  presume,  as 
no  imputation  of  that  nature  had  been 
uttered  from  any  quarter.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  hon.  baronet  opposite  (sir 
Francis  Burdett),  no  one  who  had  touch- 
ed on  the  meeting  at  Manchester,  had 
apokeri  of  the  designs  of  the  movers  of 
that  meeting,  manifested  not  only  by  their 
own  declarations,  but  by  all  their  prepara- 
tions, their  emblems  and  their  array,  as 
other  than  most  wicked  and  indefensible. 
The  hon.  baronet,  indeed,  had  talked  of 
the  flags  unfurled  on  that  t  occasion,  as 
mere  matters  of  parade.  But  who  did 
not  know,  that  banners,  ribbons  and  other 
such  devices,  might  be  as  clear  indications 
of  purpose  as  words  ?  When  some  years 
ago,  an  orange  cockade  was  worn,  on 
particular  days,  in  Ireland  (much  more 
generally  than  he  believed  and  hoped  it 
was  at  present),  would  it  have  been  an 
answer  to  the  complaints  against  such  a 
practice  to  say,  "  What  signifies  a  yellow 
ribbon  ?" — Such  things  bad  great  signifi- 
cation. Who  but  the  hon.  baronet  could 
doubt,  that  the  flags  of  the  meeting  at 
Manchester  meant  defiance  ?  What  could 
the  inscription  "  Equal  Representation  or 
Death  "  intend,  but  that  those  displaying 
it  were  solicitous  for  that  which  was  in* 
compatible  with  the  constitution,  and  that 
they  were  ready  to  purchase  it  with  their 
blood  ?  Could  such  a  meeting  be  legal  ? 
Was  it  possible  that  any  one  of  the  con- 
trivers or  abettors  of  it  could  seriously 
imagine  it  to  be  so  ?  Could  it  be  deemed 
so  in  common  sense  i  The  common  law, 
as  had  been  truly  said  by  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  (Mr.  Plunket),  was  the 
perfection  of  common  sense;  but  what  law 
or  what  sense  could  consider  as  peaceable 
and  legal  meetings  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
persons,  convened  by  no  known  authority, 
and  marching  together  in  military  array, 
at  which  doctrines  subversive  of  the  con- 
stitution were  promulgated  without  dis- 
guise, and  the  determination  to  carry 
those  doctrines  into  effect  by  physical 
force  was  audaciously  avowed  ? 

He  would  borrow,  on  this  point,  an 
illustration  with  which  the  speech  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  (sir  J.  Mackin- 
tosh), had  furnished  him.  His  hon.  and 
learned  friend  had  told  them,  that  Lan- 
cashire had,  at  different  periods,  been  the 
seat  of  different  kinds  of  disaffection ;  of 
Jacobitism  in  the  last  century,  as  of 
Jacobinism  at  present.  Now,  he  would 
ask  his  hon.  and  learned  friend ;  nay.  he 
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would  appeal  to  any  one  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tlemen opposite,— to  any  whig  amongst 
them, — for  an  answer  to  this  question,— 
if  in  the  year  1715,  or  in  the  year  1745, 
or  in  any  year  between  those  two  periods, 
fifty  or  twenty  or  ten  thousand  Lan- 
cashire Jacobites  had  assembled  by  beat 
of  drum,  on  the  10th  of  June,  with  white 
roses  in  their  hats,  and  with  the  motto 
"  Legitimate  Monarchy"  embroidered  on 
their  standards,  would  that  have  been  a 
legal  assembly  ?  If  any  unfortunate  Tory 
had,  after  such  an  occurrence,  stood  up 
in  parliament,  and  protested  that  those 
symbols  were  perfectly  innocent  of  any 
improper  meaning; — that  white  was  no 
colour— and  that  the  words  "  Legitimate 
Monarchy9'  referred,  beyond  all  question, 
to  the  royal  family  just  established:  by  law ; 
— would  he  have  been  listened  to  with  cre- 
dulity and  complacency  by  the  Whig 
powers  of  that  day  ?  Would  he  not  rather 
nave  been  reviled  as  a  driveller  or  traitor ; 
and  a  new  Whig  law  have  been  passed  for 
the  suppression  of  such  innocent  assem- 
blages, at  least  as  strong  as  the  Riot  act 
itself?  And  pray,  what  was  the  difference 
between  the  two  proceedings,  that  of 
Manchester  in  August  1819,  and  that 
which  he  had  imagined  as  taking  place  in 
the  same  county  in  1715  or  1745?  Why, 
that  the  one  would  have  indicated  a  design 
of  changing  the  reigning  dynasty ;  while 
the  other  was  manifestly  directed  against 
the  whole  frame  of  the  constitution.  Any 
attempt  to  brine  the  multitude,  and  the 
menaces,  and  the  symbols,  and  the  array 
of  the  Manchester  meeting  within  the  pale 
of  law,  was  as  forid  and  as  futile  as  would 
have  been  the  attempt  of  a  Tory  opposition 
to  assign  to  the  Jacobite  mob  the  character 
of  loyalty  to  the  Hanover  succession. 

The  hon.  baronet  has  adjured  the 
House  to  consider  the  necessity  of  con- 
ciliation. If  by  conciliation  be  meant 
the  expression  of  sympathy  in  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  people,  I  do  most  sincerely 
declare  that  that  sympathy  cannot  be 
more  deeply  felt  by  any  man  or  set  of 
men  in  the  House  or  in  the  country,  than 
by  my  colleagues  and  myself.  Indeed, 
can  such  a  declaration  be  necessary? 
Even  if  we  had  not,  like  other  men,  the 
feelings  of  human  kindness,  is  it  possible 
that. we  should  be  so  blind  to  our  own 
interests,  as  well  as  insensible  to  our  du- 
ties, as  not  to  feel  that  the  credit  as  well 
as  the  permanency  of  our  administration 
depends  upon  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  the   kingdom,  and  therewith  on  the 
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prosperity  and  comforts  of  the  labouring 
classes  of  the  community  ?  But  I  appre- 
hend, that  what  the  hon.  baronet  means 
by  conciliation  is  concession;  and  con- 
cession in  the  shape  of  a  parliamentary 
reform.  And  this,  Sir,  brings  me  to  the 
topic  which  was  introduced  into  this  de- 
bate by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
moved  the  amendment,  and  to  which  he 
did  me  the  honour  to  challenge  my  parti- 
cular attention.  That  challenge  has  been 
repeated  by  the  hon.  baronet.  The  House 
will,  therefore,  see  that  it  is  not  in  my 
option  to  decline  adverting  to  this  topic  ; 
although  I  could  have  been  weH  con- 
tented to  defer  it  to  a  more  suitable  op- 
portunity. 

The  hon.  baronet  warns  me  to  re-con- 
sider my  opinions  on  the  subject  of  par- 
liamentary reform.  The  right  hon.  gen* 
tleman  has  been  pleased  to  compliment  wife 
as  the  most  strenuous  opposer  of  a  reform 
in  parliament,  and  as  one  main  obstacle 
to  the  success  of  that  project.  He  tell* 
me  that  I  am  as  radical  at  one  end  of  the 
question,  as  those  who  are  termed  "  ra- 
dicals," are  at  the  other.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  will  pardon  me  for  Observing, 
as  1  pass,  that  his  metaphor  is  none  of  the 
correctest.  I  never  heard  of  any  plant 
with  a  root  at  both  its  ends.  The  root 
usually  tends  downwards-— radice  in  Tor* 
tara  ;— and  I  wiH  not  dispute  that  ten- 
dency with  those  who  have  pre-occupied 
the  title. 

But  I  have  no  reserve  on  the  subject  of 
parliamentary  reform ;  and,  called  upon 
as  I  have  been,  I  will  without  the  smallest 
hesitation  state  my  opinions  now;  de- 
clining however  to  argue  them  till  the 
period  of  more  particular  discussion  shall 
arrive.  I  am  no  bigoted  supporter  of  the 
present  order  of  things  as  faultless  and 
perfect,  or  even  as  necessarily  the  best 
that  it  may  be  possible  for  human  wisdom 
to  devise ;  %but  what  I  have  always  main- 
tained is,  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head,  dis- 
charges well  the  functions  assigned  to  it 
by  the  constitution,  and  is  to  all  practical 
purposes  identified,  with  the  people  whom 
it  represents.  I  have  always  contended, 
therefore,  that  any  sweeping  change- 
any  change  not  very  limited  and  very  well 
considered, — must  be  attended  with  great 
hazard.  To  say  that  some  heaven-born 
radical  reformer  might  not  by  possibility 
imagine  a  scheme  of  a  House  of  Com- 
mons, infinitely  more  beautiful  in  theory, 
U  a   presumption  of  which  I   am  net 


guilty.  But  until  I  tee  Such  a  scheme 
before  me  in  all  its  scope  and  in  all  its 
detail,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  resist  any 
unexplained  approaches  to  reform;  be- 
cause such  approaches  tend  to  weaken 
what  exists,  without  substituting  any 
thing  better,  or  affording  any  pledge  that 
a  preferable  substitute  can  be  found. 

The  course  of  reasoning,  which  I  think 
my  Bel  f  entitled — which  1  think  k  must  be 
allowed  to  be  most  expedient— to  pursue 
on  this  subject,  is  as  follows : 

I  claim  no  other  privilege  for  the  exist- 
ing state  of  parliament,  than  that  which 
is  attowed  to  aU  existing  institutions,—- 
that  the  burthen  of  proof  that  a  change 
tn  them  is  necessary  shall  rest  with  those 
who  propose  the  change. 

Reformation  (I  speak  not  here  of  par- 
tial remedies  applied— as  this  House  is  in 
the  habit  of  applying  them  from  time  to 
time— to  particular  instances  of  detected 
corruption,  but  of  a  general  systematic 
reformation)  must  be  of  one  of  two  sorts. 
It  may  be  a  restoration,  upon  the  original 
principles  of  the  institution  to  be  reform- 
ed, to  the  state  in  which  it  stood  at  some 
former  time,  and  from  which  it  is  alleged 
to  have  degenerated ;  or,  it  may  be  a  re- 
construction of  the  institution  on  prin- 
ciples altogether  new. 

My  first  question  to  tfie  proposer  of 
such  general  reformation,  therefore  is, 
14  Which  of  these  two  modes  have  you  in 
view  ?"  If  the  answer  be,  "  restoration  to 
what  the  House  of  Commons  was  in 
former  times ;"  I  then  request  that  the 
period  may  be  ^specified  at  which  the 
House  of  Commons  was,  according  to 
the  reformer,  in  the  perfection  to  which 
he  wishes  to  restore  it.  If,  0n  the  other 
hand,  the  answer  be,  that  it  1s  intended 
to  re-construct  the  House  on  new  princi- 
ples; then,  I  think,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
ask  that  those  principles  shall  be  clearly 
defined,  before  we  are  required  to  take  -a 
single  practical  step  towards  the  abolition 
of  the  existing  frame  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Even  after  all  these  explanations  had 
been  given,  I  should  think  myself  at  liberty 
to  compare  the  dangers  of  a  change  with 
the  advantages  6f  the  change  specifically 
proposed.  Bat,  without  these  preliminary 
explanations,  without  knowing  exactly 
what  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
change  intended,  I  should  think  that  to 
countenance  any  abstract  declaration  -of 
the  expediency  of  a  change,  would  be 
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1  differ  from  tome  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken  in  this  debate,  in  my  behalf  at  to 
the  degree  in  which  the  desire  for  parlia- 
mentary reform  prevails  throughout  the 
nation.  1  very  much  doubt  whether  that 
desire  prevails  much  beyond  the  class  of 
determined  reformers,— except,  perhaps, 
among  timid  and  indolent  persons,  who, 
untaught  by  experience,  or  fearful  of 
exertion,  imagine  that  concession  to  an 
invader  is  the  way  to  peace.  With  the 
turbulent  description  of  reformers,  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands,  there  can  he  no 
dallying  or  compromise.  To  attempt  to 
conciliate  them  would  be  utterly  hopeless. 
And  I  repeat,  I  do  not  believe  the  sound 
pert  ef  the  community  to  be  at  all  widely 
infected  by  the  love  of  change.  To  use  a 
igure  ef  Mr.  Burke's,  I  will  not  mistake 
the  importunate  chink  ef  a  few  grass- 
hoppers chirping  under  a  fern-bush,  for 
the  voice  at  the  lordly  oxen  that  stray 
in  sober  tranquillity  over  the  surface  of 
the  field. 

I  must  fairly  say,  however,  that  if  I 
could  once  bring  myself  to  admit  the 
premises  which  the  bon.  baronet  lays 
down,  I  should  acknowledge  his  conclu- 
sion from  them  to  he  more  logical  than 
that  of  those  who  call  themselves  mode- 
rate reformers.  The  latter  affirm  the 
existence  of  a  wide-spreading  corruption 
as  broadly  as  the  hoo.  baronet.  But  the 
bon.  baronet  advisee  a  new  construction 
of  the  House;  while  the  moderate  re- 
formers profess  to  be  satisfied  with  some 
very  trifling  alteration.  New,  if  the 
disease  be  as  great  and  as  malignant  as  it 
is  described,  1  could  not  be  satisfied  with 
so  partial  a  remedy.  But  I  do  not  admit 
such  to  be  the  extent  and  malignity  of 
the  disease.  I  do  not  admit,  for  instance, 
that  the  close  boroughs,  against  which  so 
much  has  been  said,  and  which  are  the 
most  obvious  and  striking  anomalies  in  a 
plan  of  representation  theoretically  con- 
sidered, are  by  any  means  a  rotten  and 
gangrened  part  of  the  constitution,  to  be 
out  off  without  mercy  or  remorse.  I  think 
them  not  only  defensible,  but  serviceable. 
This  opinion,  Sir,  I  hold  at  least  disin- 
terestedly. I  can  have  no  fear  that  Li- 
verpool should  be  involved  in  any  plan  of 
duwanchisement.  And  I  protest,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  administration  of  which  I 
a  member,  would  not  lose,  but  would 
by  the  abolition  of  the  close-bo- 
rough  representation.  No  small  propor- 
tiM  of  these  toroughs  is  in  the  bands  of 
our   opponents.      If  the   boroughs  ef 


Kaaresborough,  of  Tavistock,  of  Horsham, 
of  Winehelsea,  of  Peterborough,  were 
disfranchised,  and  the  right  of  election 
were  transferred  to  more  populous  place* 
—to  Birmingham,  to  Manchester,  to* 
Sheffield,  to  Leeds— 1  really  do  not  be- 
lieve that  his  majesty's  ministers  would 
lose  numbers  in  this  House;  on  the  con* 
trary,  I  believe  that  they  would  receive 
more  support  than  at  present.  But  I 
should  Pegret  very  much  if,  by  such  a 
measure,  the  House  should  be  deprived 
of  so  many  of  the  great  lights*  which  I 
see  in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  horizon. 

The  House,  and  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, will  do  me  the  justice  to  ackoow- 
lege,  that  I  have  stated  my  opinions  on 
this  question  without  prejudice,  without 
passion,  without  any  personal  or  party 
bias.  I  think  now,  as  I  always  have 
thought,  that  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  practically  bene- 
ficial, though  I  do  not  pretend  that  it  is 
conformable  to  any  uniform  theory.  If 
I  am  asked  for  instance,  why  658  is  a 
more  proper  number  of  members  than 
657  or  659?— I  confess  myself  at  a  loss* 
to  answer  the  question.  It  is  the  collec- 
tive character  of  the  House  which  I  re- 
gard; and  I  maintain  that  in  its  aggregate 
capacity,  and  in  its  general  operation,  it 
faithfully  represents  not  only  the  general 
interests  of  the  kingdom,  but  the  parti-* 
cular  interests  of  every  assignable  portion 
of  it:  and  that  it  follows,  not  precipitately  i 
but  deliberately  and  considerately,  the 
real  wishes,  opinions,  and  feelings,  of  the 
people* 

The  gentlemen  who  oppose  the  govern- 
ment, contend  indeed  on  all  occasions, 
that  they  are  right,  and  that  ministers  are 
wrong ;  and  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
agreeing  with  the  ministers,  are  therefore 
wrong  with  them,  and  ought,  like  them, 
to  be  sent  about  their  business.  But  this 
is  mere  assertion ;  and  is,  in  truth,  a  very 
short  way  of  disposing  of  a  very  compli- 
cated question.  Do  those  gentlemen  who 
are  in  a  minority  m  this  House,  find  them- 
selves in  a  majority  in  the  country  ?  They 
will  not  say  so;  they  cannot  think  so. 
Take,  for  example,  the  question  of  the 
late  war.  Have  they  any  doubt  that, 
through  the  whole  course  of  that  war  (to 

*  Mr.  Tierney,  sir  James  Mackintosh, 
Mr.  J.  P.  Grant,  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr. 
Scarlett,  Ac.,  are  among  the  representa- 
tives for  the  boroughs  enumerated  by  Mr. 
Canning. 
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which  they  now,  by  the  way,  attribute  all 
our  distresses, )  a  majority — an  immense 
majority — of  the  nation  were  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking  with  the  majorities  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament?  Do  they 
doubt  that,  in  that  glorious  war,  in  which 
England  saved  Europe,  and  with  Europe 
saved  herself,  her  government  was  enabled 
to  effect  these  mighty  purposes,  not  only 
by  a  confiding  parliament,  but  by  a  con- 
curring people  ?  To  say  that  such  a  war 
was,  or  could  be,  carried  on  in  contradic- 
•  tion  to  the  wishes  of  the  country — that  it 
was  a  war  against  the  people, — is  absurd. 
A  war  of  twenty  years !  accompanied  with 
privations  and  sacrifices  never  before  heard 
of!  and  all  cheerfully  borne  by  a  people, 
reluctant  and  unconsenting,  insensible  to 
the  demands  of  their  own  security,  and 
deaf  to  the  shouts  of  triumphant  valour!— 
borne,  too,  without  murmur  or  remon- 
strance!—the  statement  refutes  itself. 
Gentlemen  know  that  it  does  so*  They 
know  that  the  war  was  undertaken  for  the 
destruction  of  tyranny,  and  for  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  liberties  of  mankind*  They 
know  that  the  glory  acquired  to  England, 
and  the  interest  felt  in  that  glory  by  the 
people  of  England,  were  as  great  as  the 
majorities  in  parliament  were  overwhelm- 
ing ;  and  they  know  that  those  parliamen- 
tary majorities  were  but  the  express  image 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  nation. 

There  is  another  consideration  which 
induces  me  to  distrust  the  hon.  baronet's 
assumption  of  a  general  popularity  for  the 
doctrines  of  which  he  is  the  champion.  It 
is,  that  this  question  of  parliamentary  re- 
form is  never  eagerly  agitated,  unless 
when  some  poignant,  though  passing  dif- 
ficulties assail  the  country.  This  was 
notoriously  the  case  at  the  first  promul- 
gation of  the  doctrines  of  reform,  towards 
the  end  of  the  American  war.  it  was  the 
case  in  1793,  when  the  desolating  princt* 
pies  of  the  French  revolution  and  its  tre- 
mendous military  successes  disquieted 
sober  minds  with  an  apprehension  of  ruin 
to  the  kingdom.  It  was  the  case  in  1797, 
at  the  period  of  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore ; 
and  again  in  1798,  during  the  height  of 
the  disturbances  in  Ireland.  In  1610  and 
181?,  the  question  of  reform  was  indeed 
brought  forward,  but  without  exciting 
much  interest  or  receiving  any  material 
support  either  within  doors  or  without; 
and  from  the  latter  period  it  slept  until 
the  year  before  last,  when  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet burst  upon  us  with  the  elaborate 
plan  of  major  Cartwright.    To  ihat  ad* 


mirable  system,  and  to  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  that  patriarch  of  reform,  I  con- 
sider the  hon.  baronet  as  inviolably  pledg- 
ed. He  is  the  undoubted  and  sole  heir 
of  the  venerable  major.  I  hope,  that 
when  that  system  and  those  doctrines 
shall  descend  to  him  by  right  of  inherit- 
ance, he  will  enjoy  them  to  as  full  a  ma- 
turity of  age  and  intellect  as  his  prede- 
cessor ;  and  that  he  will  finally  hand  them 
down  unimpaired  to  some  successor  equally 
gifted  with  himself,  but  doomed  to  be, 
equally  with  himself,  unsupported  and 
hopeless  in  the  prosecution  of  them. 

Beside  this  plan  of  the  hon.  baronet,  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  specific  proposition 
for  reform  now  before  the  public— except 
the  threatened  one,  from  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  for  shortening  the  duration  of 
parliaments.  It  is  now,  Sir,  about  one 
hundred  years  since  the  Whigs  made 
parliaments  septennial  from  triennial. 
During  the  first  half  century  after  that 
change  they  monopolized  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government.  So  far,  all  went 
well.  But  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  last 
fifty  years,  the  Whigs  have  been  out  of 
office.  Are  they  anxious  to  try  whether 
they  may  better  their  chance  by  undoing 
the  work  of  their  own  hands,  and  return- 
ing to  triennial  parliaments? 

Now,  Sir,  as  to  triennial  parliaments,  I 
confess  I  object  to  them — anti-reformer 
as  I  am :— but  if  I  were  a  radical  reformer, 
I  should  object  to  them  infinitely  more. 
On  my  own  part  I  object  to  them  for  all 
the  reasons  so  often  urged  in  debate 
against  the  repeal  of  the  Septennial  act, 
in  the  course  of  the  twenty  years  that 
followed  its  enactment ;  reasons,  I  admit, 
of  expediency  rather  than  of  principle. 
But  as  a  reformer,  I  should  reject  with 
indignation  an  attempt  to  delude  me  with 
a  specious  appearance  of  regeneration; 
calculated  to  aggravate  in  effect  that  very 
inequality  of  representation  of  which  the 
reformers  particularly  complain.  The 
objects  of  their  strongest  antipathy  we 
know  are  the  close  boroughs,  in  defence 
of  which  I  have  ventured  to  say  a  few 
unpopular  words :  they  hold  it  an  abomi- 
nation, that  Tavistock  should  return  by 
nomination  as  many  members  as  York  or 
Bristol  or  Liverpool  by  free  election. 
But  what  could  so  much  enhance  the  ad- 
vantage of  Tavistock  over  York,  or  Bristol, 
or  Liverpool,  as  increasing  the  frequency 
of  elections?  The  trouble,  the  anxiety, 
the  expense— the  lawful  expense,  I  mean 
—of  a  contested  election  tor  a  populous 
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place,  are  no  light  matter:  while  the  quiet 
sitter  for  a  close  borough  may  be  return- 
ed by  the  dash  of  a  pen,  without  moving 
out  of  his  easy  chair.  This  takes  place 
now,  once  in  seven,  or,  as  is  the  practice, 
once  in  about  six  years ;  make  it  to  happen 
once  in  three  years ; — you  double  the 
disadvantage  against  the  popular  repre- 
sentative ;—  and  then  have  the  assurance 
to  call  this  a  reform ! 

But  let  not  gentlemen  deceive  them- 
selves with  a  fond  expectation,  that  dex- 
terous contrivances  such  as  these,  or  that 
any  palliatives,  however  specious,  can 
amuse  the  real  reformers.  It  is  not  with 
such  sacriGces  that  you  can  gorge  and 
satisfy  the  all-devouring  monster  of  radical 
reform.  No,  no,  no.  The  reformers 
mean,  and  they  demand,  a  strict  personal 
representation ;  they  mean  and  they 
demand  a  direct  expression  of  the  peo- 
ple's will. 

I  can  only  say,  that  (/"government  be  a 
matter  of  will  (I  thought  it  had  been 
matter  of  reason  and  convention),  and  if 
the  will  of  the  whole  nation  be  once  fully 
represented— these  two  premises  being 
assumed — the  conclusion  that  follows  from 
them  is  to  my  mind  inevitable:  it  is  shortly 
and  plainly  this,  that  the  assembly  so  fully 
representing  the  national  will,  must  be, 
and  in  sound  logic  ought  to  be,  the  whole 
government.  There  is  no  room,  no  pre- 
tence for  any  other  power  in  the  state. 
Kings  and  Lord s  are  useless  incumbrances; 
and  such  a  House  of  Commons  all  in  all. 

Such,  I  say,  is  the  logical,  the  neces- 
sary, the  unavoidable  inference  from  the 
premises,  once  admitted,  of  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet and  the  radical  reformers.  I  con- 
tent myself  for  the  present  with  merely 
statins  them,  not  presuming  to  find  fault 
with  them,  nor  proceeding  to  argue  them 
on  this  occasion.  Opportunities  will  pro- 
bably occur  for  that  purpose.  I  should 
not  even  have  touched  upon  the  subject 
of  parliamentary  reform  to-night,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  taunting  invitation  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  and  the  solemn  ad- 
monition of  the  hon.  baronet.  But,  so 
called  upon,  I  could  not  decline  stating 
my  opinions,  without  appearing  to  shrink 
from  them.  I  do  not  shrink  from  them. 
I  have  stated  them,  1  hope,  intelligibly; 
I  am  sure  without  any  reserve. 

Other  warnings  are  addressed,  not  to 
me  only,  but  to  the  House,  as  to  the  let- 
tons  to  be  learned  from  the  French  revo- 
lution. Undoubtedly  these  two  lessons 
jre  to  be  learned  from  the  French  revo- 


lution:  first,  that  proper  changes  dught 
not  be  delayed  too  long ;  secondly,  that 
precipitate  changes  are  subversive  of  the 
peace  and  order  and  happiness  of  nations* 
But  can  any  man  look  to  the  history  of 
the  ill-fated  Louis  1 6th,  and  say,  that  it 
was  his  obstinate  adherence  to  the  rights 
of  the  throne  which  he  inherited,  that 
imbittered  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  and 
finally  led  him  to  the  scaffold  ?  Can  any 
man  seriously  contemplate  the  course  of 
events  which  brought  that  monarchy  to 
ruin,  without  trembling  at  the  conse- 
quences of  a  too  obsequious  subservience 
to  temporary  popularity? — without  per- 
ceiving how  easy  and  how  dangerous  is 
the  mistake  of  sacrificing  the  interests  of 
a  whole  community  to  the  clamours  of  a 
discontented  few  ?  Let  not  then  the  les- 
sons of  the  French  revolution  be  lost  upon 
us !  When  our  ears  are  assailed  by  cla- 
mour for  change,  let  us  not  be  unmindful 
of  the  silent  apprehension*,  the  confiding 
patience  of  that  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity whom  these  clamours  distract  and 
appal !  Let  us  not  mistake  their  silence 
for  acquiescence  ;  nor  their  confidence  for 
carelessness  1  The  feeling  of  alarm  is  deep, 
and  general,  and  just.  The  persons,  whose 
machinations  are  the  subject  of  this  debate, 
and  the  cause  of  our  being  called  together 
at  this  season,  are  valueless  as  motes  in 
the  sun-beam,  compared  with  the  loyal, 
quiet,  unmurmuring  millions,  who  look 
op  to  Parliament  for  protection.  Let 
them  not  look  up  to  you  in  vain ! 
Let  not  the  claims,  and  the  welfare 
of  those  millions,— »of  the  loyal  and  the 
good,  of  the  peaceful  and  the  pious, 
—be  disregarded  by  the  House,  in  deli- 
berating upon  the  measures  which  are 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  country.—- 
"  Vos  ne  populo  Romano  deese  videamini 
"  providete!  Obsessa  Jascibus  et  telis 
"  mpim  conjurationii  vobis  supples  manus 
"  tcndit  patria  communis.  Votris  se,  vobis 
41  vitam  omnium  civium9  vobis  arcem  et 
"  capitoHum,  vobis  aras  penatium,  vobis 
"  muros  atque  urbis  tecta,  vobis  tempia 
"  deorum  atque  delubra  commendatJ' 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  was  sure  the 
House  would,  on  this  occasion,  exercise 
towards  him  that  candour  and  liberality 
which  he  had  so  often  experienced,  but 
of  which  he  then  stood  so  particularly  in 
need.  At  that  late  hour  of  the  evening, 
after  the  able  and  entertaining  speech 
which  they  had  just  heard — considering 
the  length,  he  would  not  say  the  exces- 
sive length  of  that  speech— -be  felt  that 


he  could  not  trespass  upon  the  House  far 
any  considerable  time ;  but  he  could  not, 
consistently  with  bis  duty  to  the  country, 
to  his  constituents,  or  to  his  own  feelings, 
refrain  from  declaring  his  opinions  on  this 
question.    He  was  fully  aware   of  the 
truth  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  predic- 
tion, that  the  advocates  of  inquiry  would 
be  found  in  a  minority :  he  was  aware  that 
he  was,  on  that  occasion,  addressing  an 
assemblyi  the  majority  of  which  enter* 
tained  strong   impressions   against    that 
side  of  the  question  which  me  consci- 
entiously advocated.    He  trusted,  how- 
ever, that  he  would  be  allowed  to  follow 
the  arguments   used  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman*  and  the  other  gentlemen  who 
opposed  the  amendment.    He  fully  con- 
curred in  the  eloquent  eulogium    pro- 
nounced  by  the  right   hon.  gentleman 
upon  the  incalculable*  the  hardly  to  be 
expressed,  value  of  our  magistracy,  who 
not  only  acted  gratuitously,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  in  Manchester,  but  were  fre- 
quently exposed  to  the  discharge  of  dis- 
agreeable Amotions,    and,   in  some  in- 
stances, even  to  the  risk  of  their  lives  in 
the  public  service.    For  this  reason  it  was 
that  the  law  had  fenced  them  round  with 
a  threefold  fence  in  the  discharge  of  those 
duties.     He     therefore     lamented,     as 
sincerely  as  any  man  could  do,  that  any 
transaction  should  take  place  which  could 
throw  aAtigma  on  so  respectable  a  body. 
He  lamented  it  the  more*  as  it  was  to  the 
constitutional  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
that  magistracy  that  the  people  were  to 
look  up  for  the  preservation  of  tranquilli- 
ty.   It  was  their  only  source  of  assistance, 
save  the  introduction  of  the  military.  He 
should  lament  deeply  the  result  of  the 
transactions   under    discussion,    if    the 
magistrates  implicated  were  not  in  this 
instance  separated  from  the  general  body. 
If  the  proposed  inquiry  were  granted,  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  separating  the 
wrong-doors,  if  so  they  should  be  proved 
to  be,  from  that  honourable  body.    If  the 
inquiry  were  granted,  the  guilt,  the  indis- 
cretion,   the   too  great  vigour,    or  the 
errors  of  the  accused,  would  be  made  to 
appear:    if  it  was  refused,   the  House 
might  rely  upon  it,  it  would  fall  on  the 
whole  bod  v.    If  the  impression  remained* 
if  it  should  be  believed,  that  the  course  of 
justice  was  impeded*  that  undue  powers 
were  apt  to  be  exercised,   that   undue 
stretches  of  official  power  were  practised, 
that  military  force  was  applies)  ai  th* 
pleasure  of  men  in  *$*§,    the»  the 
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catastrophe  we*  coMunmated,  and  be 
must  join  in  deploring,  that  the  confidence 
of  the  country  in  the  magistracy  must  be, 
shaken. 

He  would  now  advert  to  the  observa- 
tions on  the  Yorkshire  meeting.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  and  the  noble  lord 
had  said  that  there  had  been  a  compro- 
mise between  the  Whigs,  with  earl  Fit*- 
william  at  their  head,  and  on  the  other, 
those  whom,  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
(forgetting  hia  promised  and  original 
abstinence),  called  White  Hats.  Thia 
agreement  was  said  to  be  novel,  uncon- 
stitutional,, euriona  and  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  earl  FiUwilliam  and  with 
the  amendment  now  proposed*  They, 
indeed,  were  all  anxious  that  a  supposed 
encroachment  on  the  constitution  should 
he  specially  investigated*  and  that  redress 
should  he  given,  if  that  were  required. 
At  the  meeting  there  was  an  agreement 
in  referring  the  subject  to  parliament  for 
inquiry  and  redress.  Parliamentary  re- 
form, which  had  no  more  to  do  with  the 
object  of  the  meeting  than  tithes  or  the 
poor-rates,  and  on  which  they  did  not 
agree,  was  by  consent  excluded  from 
consideration.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
was  naturally  much  offended  that  they 
had  acted  so  wisely,  and  followed  his  own 
example,  who*  however,  generally  sailed 
much  nearer  the  wind  [a  laugh.]  Hence, 
all  his  jokes  and  gibes ;  because  the  points 
on  which  they  differed  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  and 
those  on  which  they  agreed  were  its  sole 
object,  and  contained  in  the  requisition. 
This  was  the  head  and  front  of  lord  Fit*, 
william's  offending.  Thia  was  the  coo* 
apiracy  of  which  his  lordship  and  hia 
friends  were  accused— a  conspiracy,  he 
knew  not  for  what— to  resist  government. 
The  evidence  of  this  charge  was  the  in* 
ferencea  drawn  in  a  newspaper  from  their 
speeches.  Because  Mr.  Wooler  inferred 
from  lord  Milton's  speech  that  he  was  for 
reform,  and  from  Mr.  Dundas's  that  he 
recommended  resistance,  they  all  acted 
unconstitutionally  in  attending  the  meet* 
ingl  He  and  the  right  hon,  gentleman 
bad  been  follow  candidates  at  an  election, 
where  the.  right  hon.  gentleman  had  con* 
spired  meat  unconstitutionally  with  sjreat 
numbers,  according  to  these  principles, 
He  entered  into  a  compromise  with 
notorious  treffiekers  in  slaves;  with  these 
men  he  stood, u  from  early  dawn  te  dewy; 
eve/'  aa  near  as  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  wee 
te  Ua  how  fow»d»    With  the*^  respect* 
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able  persons,  the  fright  hon.  gentleman 
had  stood  speaking  with  them,  speaking 
for  them,  and  acting  with  them,  because 
they  agreed  as  to  his  election  [loud 
cheers]  ;  but  they  were  as  different  in 
their  sentiments,  at  least  on  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  as  it  was  possible.  If 
he  were,  therefore,  to  charge  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  with  a  conspiracy  to 
revive  the  slave  trade,  he  would  be  guilty 
of  as  great  misrepresentation  as  Mr. 
Wooler.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  who 
had  not  been  in  the  country  at  the  time, 
and  had  received  his  information,  per- 
haps, through  several  gradations,  supplied, 
as  was  usual,  by  ingenuity  and  fancy,  his 
want  of  information.  This  accounted  for 
his  gross  misrepresentation  of  what  passed 
at  the  meeting.  He  alluded  particularly 
to  his  statement,  that  the  noble  member 
for  Yorkshire  stood  in  tremblmg  suspense; 
he  hoped  his  noble  friend  was  in  the 
House  to  hear  fats  faithful  report  of  the 
expression  used— •"  That  lord  Milton  and' 
earl  Fitzwilliam  stood  in  trembling  sus- 
pense form  hearing,  to  be  procured  by  the 
rabble  radicals  brought  from  Leeds.9' 
Persons  of  as  acute  observation  as  were  in 
the  country,  and  unconnected  with  the 
crass  alluded  to,  had  described  to  him  the 
veneration,  the  quiet  and  respectful  at- 
tention, with  which  the  noble  lord  and  his 
venerable  father  were  listened  to,  even  by 
the  humblest  persons  present. 

Having  disposed  of  this  part,  he  had 
exhausted  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  speech.  As  to 
the  legality  or  illegality  of  the  meeting, 
no  opinion  was  given  upon  his  side  of  the 
House,  because  it  depended  upon  facts 
to  be  established  in  evidence.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  and  the  noble  lord  had 
brought  forward  no  documents  which  sup- 
ported their  statements.  He  lamented 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
DubNn  had  forgotten  what  he  had  so 
wisely  and  eloquently  urged  respecting 
Ireland — that  coercion,  if  used  at  all, 
should  be  the  last  means  used,  and  con- 
ciliation should  be  the  first ;  and  that  he 
had  made  use  of  his  convenient  ifs,  ex- 
cited his  regret,  and  would  be  heard  with 
astonishment  and  grief  in  his  own  coun- 
try, as  well  as  in  this.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  forgotten  a  "  fundamental 
feature,"  according  to  the  noble  lord, 
namely,  that  there  had  been  no  stones  on 
the  field  in  the  morning,  and  that  ft  wo 
catt  loatfswere,  after  the  meeting,  carried 
66  the  ground.    Let  this  be  inquired  into, 


and,  if  proved,  It  would  go  far  to  decide 
the  character  of  the  meeting.    The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  been  absent,  and  had 
learnt  the  nature  of  the  transactions  from 
a  file  of  newspapers  put  at  once  into  his 
hands.    This  was    unfortunate,    for    the 
right  hon.  member  had  made  his  extracts 
very  incorrectly.    For  instance,  the  ex- 
tract from  the  speech  at  York  was  incor- 
rect.   It  omitted,  not  from  design  but 
very  conveniently,  the  words  respecting 
the  legality  of  the  Manchester  meeting-— 
"  As  far  as    hitherto   appeared.*9    The 
legality  was  spoken  of  with  similar  cau- 
tion at  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 
Afl  that  was  said  was,  that  it  was  prima 
Jacit  legal,   tmd  that  inquiry  should  he 
made  whether  it  was  legal  or  not.    The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  replied  to  the 
hon.  baronet  ( sir  F.  Burdett)  only  by  old 
worn-out  ana  stale  remarks   on  parlia- 
mentary reform,  and  had  left  untouched  a 
speech  which  must  live  in  their  recollec- 
tion as  the  most  consoling,  able,  wise, 
ami,  ibr  practical  effect  in  preserving  the 
peace  and  inducing  the  deluded  portion 
of  the  people  to  return  to  the  exercise  of 
good  sense,  the  most  useful  speech  ever 
heard  within  those  walls.    It  was  more 
convenient  to  quit  that  speech    than  to 
answer  it,  and  to  bring  forward  statements 
which  had  not  been  found  in  any  argu- 
ments in  that  House,   and  which  might 
have  perished  with  the  columns  in  which 
they  appeared,  as  far  as  he  knew.     But 
he  would  show  the  substantial  correctness 
if  the  facts  which  had  been  triumphantly 
urged  as  misrepresentations.     The  hon. 
member  for  Norfolk   (Mr.   Coke)    had 
said,  that  major  Cochrane  had  interfered 
to  prevent  a  woman  and  child  from  being 
sabred.    Major    Cochrane    had    pointed 
out  some  inaccuracy  in  this.  Upon  which 
much  sarcasm  was  thrown  out  against  the 
statement.    But  major  Cochrane  did  not 
deny  that  a  woman  and  a  child  had  been 
sabred.    This  had  never  been  denied,  and 
he  pledged  himself  to  prove  it  true  if  the 
House  would  give  him  leave.    It  was  also 
true,  that  major  Cochrane  had  interfered 
in  another  part  of  the  field,  to  prevent  the 
yeomen    from  attacking    the  mob  who 
were  attempting  to  escape.    Next  came 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  member  for  York 
(Mr.  f)undas),  who  had  said,  that  the 
sabres  had  been  sharpened  with  a  view  to 
the  meeting,  and  had  afterwards  with  ex- 
cessive candour,  on  the  safest  side  to  err 
on,  contradicted  that  observation.    The 
inference  drawn  from  this  circumstance 
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was,  that  newspapers  were  not  to  be 
believed,  and  that  public  meetings  were 
instruments  of  deception.  But  the  sabres 
were,  in  fact,  sharpened. 

Mr.  Dundas  here  begged  to  state,  in 
order  to  prevent  further  misrepresentation 
from  going  forth  to  the  public,  that  the 
swords  had  not  been  sharpened  for  the 
purpose  of  the  meeting:  the  swords  had 
been  sent  to  the  cutler,  but  it  was  in  the 
usual  course. 

Mr.  Brougham,— If  his  hon.  friend  had 
allowed  him  to  proceed,  he  would  have 
saved  him  the  trouble  of  making  the  ob- 
servations he  had  made.    He  meant  to 
say,  that  the  statement  in  evidence  before 
the  coroner's  inquest  was,  that  the  swords 
had  been  sharpened  with  a  view  to  that 
particular  day  [a  laugh  from  the  ministe- 
rial side].    He  hoped  the  House  knew 
knew  him  too  well  to  suppose  that  he 
would  shelter  himself  under  a  quibble 
which  was  evidently  imputed  to  him.    The 
swords  had  been  sent  to  be  sharpened 
before  the  meeting,  as  appeared  in  evi- 
dence.   They  had  been  so  sent  some  few 
days  before  the  meeting  was  called,  and 
after  the  intention  of  calling  it  was  formed. 
The  magistrates  and  yeomen  were  aware 
of  this  intention,  and  in  consequence  sent 
the  swords  to  be  sharpened.    The  con- 
clusion was  drawn  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  intention  with  which  the  magistrates 
were  fixed.     Another  ground  of  that  in- 
ference was,  that  no  such  usage  did  in 
fact  prevail ;  and  that  with  respect  to  a 
corps  which  had  existed  so  short  a  time, 
to  talk  of  usage  was  an  abuse  of  terms. 
He  did  not  shrink,  therefore,  from  the 
conclusion,  that  the  swords  were  sharpened 
for  the  purpose.    If  he  was  in  error,  he 
desired  to  have  his  error  corrected ;  but 
let  that  correction  be  the  result  of  inquiry. 
But  if  errors  ten   thousand  times  more 
numerous  could  be  detected,  it  was  nothing 
to  the  purpose.     Some  errors  and  some 
falsehoods  must  always  appear  on  ques- 
tions always  discussed,  thank  bod,  with 
so  much  interest  by  the  people  of  this 
country.     Granting,  for  a  moment,  that 
the  Manchester  meeting  was  illegal,  there 
still  remained  that  important  question- 
were  no  illegal  means  used  in  its  disper- 
sion ?     We  knew  it  was  held  by  an  hon. 
gentleman  opposite,  that  an  Ulegahmeet- 
mg  might  be  dispersed  by  means  equally 
illegal.     For  this,  no  doubt,  he. would 
plead  authorities ;  but  was  it  meant  to  be 
contended,   that  the    functions  of   that 
House,  admitted,  as  it  was,  to  be  tbe 


grand  inquest  of  the  country,  were  so 
widely  different,  so  essentially  distinct 
from  its  other  privileges,  that  they  would 
exist  at  all  times  without  tbe  one  interfer- 
ing with  the  other? 

In  regard  to  the  important  interests 
concerned  in  the  decision  of  that  question, 
he  would  ask,  supposing  it  was  represented 
that  from  many  motives  and  feelings, 
there  was  a  slowness  in  bringing  these 
men  to  account ;  that  one  party  had  not 
pecuniary  means,  or  having,  misapplied 
them  (and  indeed  the  noble  lord  had  in 
his  speech  almost  supposed  the  second  of 
these  positions,  and  the  fact  of  that  posi- 
tion led  him  (Mr.  Brougham)  to  assume 
the  first)  ;— the  noble  lord  considering 
these  as  the  two  parties  interested  in  this 
great  and  serious  question,  he  would  ask, 
whether  there  was  not  a  third  party  who 
had  received  and  sustained  damage  by  the 
conduct  of  these  magistrates— the  public 
of  this  country  [Hear,  hear !  J  ?  As  to  the 
clamour  which  had  been  raised  against 
extra-judicial  proceedings,  when  that 
House  directed  any  man  to  be  prosecuted 
by  the  attorney-general,  was  it  ever 
seriously  debated  whether  hit  crime  was 
one  cognizable  by  law  or  not  ?  Did  they 
stop  to  ask  such  a  question  ki  the  cases  of 
Mr.  Swan,  of  sir  M.  Lopez,  of  Mr. 
Reeves,  or  Mr.  Stockdale,  or  of  lord 
Melville?  He  could  not  but  express  hia 
disappointment  at  the  opinions  expressed 
on  this  subject  by  several  of  hit  hon* 
friends,  for  whom  he  entertained  the 
highest  respect,  and  particularly  at  the 
opinion  expressed  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  the  member  for  Montgomeryshire 
(Mr.  Wynn,)  a  man  learned  beyond  all 
others  in  the  history  of  that .  assembly, 
whose  privileges  he  (Mr.  B.)  was  endea- 
vouring to  support — skilled  beyond  all 
men — deeper  than  all  the  children  of  men 
— in  the  knowledge  of  the  voluminous 
records  of  parliamentary  precedents— a 
man  who  was  even  supposed  by  most 
people  to  know  the  whole  of  the  journals 
of  the  House  by  heart ;  who  devoted  to 
their  study  the  light  of  day  and  the  mid- 
night oil ;  whose  accuracy  in  every  thing 
connected  with  parliament  was  so  rigid, 
that  many  persons  imagined  he  really 
came  down  to  tbe  House  every  morning 
at  ten  o'clock,  the  hour  at  which  the 
House  ought  to  assemble,  according  to 
the  strict  letter  of  the  adjournment  [a 
laugh]— in  short,  a  man  whose  devotion 
in  this  respect  could  only  be  equalled  by 
that  of  a  learned  ancestor  of  his,   who 
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having  fainted  from  excessive  toil  and 
fatigue,  a  smelling  bottle  was  called  for, 
but  one  who  knew  much  better  the 
remedy  adapted  to  the  case  of  that  gen- 
tleman, exclaimed,  "  For  God's  sake 
bring  him  an  act  of  parliament,  and  let 
him  smell  at  that'9  fa  laugh].  He  could 
not  help  thinking  in  like  manner,  that  in 
case  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  should 
ever  be  attacked  in  a  similar  way,  the 
mere  smelling  of  a  volume  of  the  journals 
could  not  fail  instantly  to  revive  him. 
He  was  astonished  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  should  contend  that  the 
inquiry  now  called  for  could  not  with 
propriety  be  entered  on  by  parliament, 
and  was  unwarranted  by  the  practice  of 
parliament,  when  there  were  so  many  pre- 
cedents  on  the  journals  proving  directly 
the  contrary  of  this.  Here  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  alluded  to  several 
cases,  and  dwelt  particularly  on  that  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  which,  after 
most  elaborate  arguments  by  the  great 
lawyer  of  that  day,  the  predecessor  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  Wynn),  in 
antiquarian  and  constitutional  knowledge, 
it  was  decided  that  even  common  fame 
might  be  a  ground  for  a  parliamentary 
impeachment. 

Great  stress  had  been  laid  on  the  in- 
justice and  cruelty  of  sending  any  one  to 
trial,  with  the  weight  of  the  opinion  of 
that  House  operating  against  him.  But 
if  he  knew  any  thing  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  the  opinion  of  that  House  would, 
so  far  from  operating  unfavourably  against 
any  individual  on  his  trial,  be  productive  of 
an  effect  directly  the  reverse,  and  would 
excite  in  his  favour  sentiments  of  pity  and 
commiseration.  And,  what  was  the  fact  ? 
It  had  happened,  fortunately  for  his  argu- 
ment, that  in  almost  every  instance  the 
individuals  ordered  for  prosecution  by 
that  House  had  been  acquitted;  and  in 
the  very  last  case  of  the  kind,  that  of  Mr. 
Swan,  he  was  acquitted  on  all  the  points 
on  which  he  was  ordered  to  be  prosecuted 
by  the  House,  though  he  was  convicted 
on  another  point.  But  the  inquiry  be* 
came  necessary  for  another  important 
reason.  Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  meeting  was  illegal— though 
he  begged  to  be  understood  as  having  yet 
neither  heard  nor  seen  any  thing  to  satisfy 
him  that  it  was  illegal — and  supposing 
that  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  was 
strictly  warranted  by  law,  still  the  manner 
in  which  they  exercised  the  discretionary 
powers  with  which  they  were  vested  by 
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law,  might  be  a  fair  subject  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  We  know  that  a  serious 
and  alarming  affray  took  place,  in  which 
several  of  his  majesty's  subjects  lost  their 
lives,  and  great  numbers  were  maimed 
and  mutilated.  An  hon.  magistrate  (Mr. 
Wilbraham)  had  said,  that  the  whole 
number  of  persons  taken  to  the  infirmary 
at  Manchester,  in  consequence  of  injuries 
received  by  them  on  the  16th,  amounted 
only  to  twenty-six.  But  with  all  deference 
to  the  hon.  gentleman,  he  had  received 
information  from  a  magistrate  who  was 
possessed  of  a  correct  knowledge  on  this 
subject,  and  who  could  not  possibly  be 
mistaken,  that  the  number  of  wounded 
persons  taken  to  the  infirmary  amounted 
to#fifty-six.  But  this  formed  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  persons  injured  on  that 
day.  It  was  well  Known  that  a  great  pre- 
judice existed  in  the  north  against  hospi- 
tals (a  ridiculous  prejudice,  no  doubt), 
and  that  people  chose  rather  to  resort  to 
bone-setters  and  persons  of  a  similar  de- 
scription, when  in  want  of  medical 
assistance.  Comparatively  few  of  the 
persoos  who  suffered  on  the  16th, 
were  taken  to  the  infirmary.  John  Lees, 
for  instance,  on  whom  the  inquest 
was  held  at  Oldham,  was  not  taken  to  the 
infirmary.  He  knew,  from  persons  who 
from  motives  of  charity,  and  totally  unin- 
fluenced by  party  motives  had  made  it 
their  business  to  visit  the  persons  who 
suffered  on  the  16th,  that  the  number  of 
wounded  persons  amounted  at  least  to 
400.  Some  of  these  persons  made  the 
number  amount  to  500  and  upwards, 
and  the  lowest  amount  was  400.  Now  it 
so  happened,  that  at  all  the  other  meet- 
ings where  a  different  course  had  been 
pursued,  no  accident  whatever  had  taken 
place.  The  meeting  at  Birmingham,  when 
a  Legislatorial  Attorney  to  that  House 
was  elected,  had  an  illegal  object  in  view, 
and  was  certainly  much  more  calculated 
to  excite  alarm  than  the  meeting  at 
Manchester,  but  even  there  the  people 
had  been  allowed  to  disperse  peaceably. 
At  Manchester  only,  where  a  different 
course  had  been  pursued,  the  most  dis- 
astrous and  deplorable  consequences  had 
ensued. 

The  remedies  now  proposed  to  meet 
the  disaffection  which  existed  in  the 
country  would,  be  was  convinced,  be 
found  altogether  inadequate.  The  most 
extravagant  notions,  no  doubt  prevailed 
with  respect  to  parliamentary  reform; 
but  if  they  wished  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
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spread   of    these  doctrines,    instead  of 
enacting  laws  of  severity,  and  imposing 
restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
they   would   proceed    to   remedy   those 
grievances  of  which  the  country  had  to 
complain,  and   particularly  reform  those 
glaring  abuses  in  the    representation  of 
the  House,  which  were  so  generally  la- 
mented.    He  had  always  advocated  par- 
liamentary reform,  and  it  was  only  by  a 
wise  and   temperate   reform    that    they 
eould  allay  the  discontent  of  the  coun- 
try.    He  lamented  as  much  as  any  man 
the   circulation  of  blasphemous  and  se- 
ditious   publications,    and    he  therefore 
rejoiced   at  the   result    of  some   recent 
trials,  by  which  it  was  proved   that  the 
laws   of    the    country,    when   enforced, 
were    sufficient   for    the    repression   of 
hlasphemy   and   sedition.     The  manner 
in  which  the  law  had  been  administered 
on  those  occasions,  reflected  eternal  ho- 
nour on  the  learned  judge  who  presided, 
and  would,   in  his  opinion,  be  sufficient 
to  bring  out  the  character  of  the  coun- 
try more   pure   than   before.     The   law 
there  had  been  found  sufficient  to  assert 
its  own  force ;    and  he   considered  that 
if  sedition  or   treason   existed,  it  would 
be   also   found    strong  enough    to   put 
them  down.    If  it  should  not  be  so,  he 
eould   only  attribute  it  to  the  circum- 
stance of  its  not  having  been   hitherto 
administered  with  a  steady  hand.    It  was 
now  too  late  to  complain  of  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  press — too  late  to  complain  of 
the  gross  and  disgusting  passages  which 
were  sent  before  the  public,  and  which  he 
lamented  as>  much  as  any  man.    He,  too, 
had  to  complain  of  the  existence  of  such 
abuses,  but  from  a  different  cause ;  for  it 
seemed  as  if   the  abuse  and  licentious- 
ness of  the  press  had  been  fostered,  in 
order  to  give  some   colourable  ground 
for   an  attack   upon   its  liberty.    What 
he   had   to  complain  of,    and  did  com- 
plain of,  was,  that  in  the  last  three  years, 
without  an  attempt  at  prosecution,  a  mass 
of  the  grossest  and  most  criminal  matter 
had  been  launched  forth  to  the  public 
with  which  ever  society  had  been  visited. 
In  some  of  those  writings  assassination 
bad  been   inculcated,  forgery  defended, 
and  almost  every  act  which  could  violate 
allegiance,  encouraged.     He  had  within 
the  last  two  hours  read  some  parts  of  a 
newspaper,  published  in  1817,  in  which  it 
was  said,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
was  an  imposture,  the  House  of  Lords  an 
imposture>  and  the  king  equally  an  impos- 


ture, and  that  they  were  only  supported 
in  the  oppression  of  the  people  by  the  in- 
fluence of  800,000  bayonets.  It  was 
added,  that  the  office  of  the  king  was  a 
sinecure,  and  ought  like  others  to  be 
abolished.  The  sovereign  was  then  ad- 
dressed in  a  coarse  and  familiar  way,  and 
asked,  what  it  was  he  did  for  the  money 
which  he  received  from  the  public.  The 
speech  which  Oliver  Cromwell  had  ad- 
dressed to  the  parliament,  when  he  order- 
ed what  he  termed  "  that  bauble "  (the 
Speaker's  mace)  to  be  removed,  was  then 
repeated  to  him,  and  he  was  advised,  to 
imitate  it*  This  he  had  seen  in  a  news- 
paper published  two  years  and  a  half  ago, 
and  he  had  not  learned  that  it  had  been 
attempted  to  prosecute  it.  There  was  be- 
sides this  a  sort  of  catechism  in  which 
murder  and  high-treason  were  treated  as 
innocent  and  justifiable  acts.  It  was 
asked  "  Was  high  treason  a  crime  ?"  To 
which  the  answer  was,  "  Not  always." 
Another  question  was,  "  When  is  high 
treason  a  crime?"  and  the  answer  was, 
"  When  a  subject  ascends  the  throne  by  the 
choice  of  the  people,  then  to  put  that  roan 
to  death  would  be  a  crime*  because  there 
would  be  a  loss  of  a  good  man  U>  the 
people/'  But  (continued  Mr.  Brougham) 
the  writer  of  the  catechism  went  on,  and 
said,  that  when  a  man  receives  the  throne 
as  an  hereditary  right,  then  it  would  not 
be  a  crime  even  if  the  man  were  a 
good  and  efficient  sovereign.  Who  then 
were  to  blame,  if  the  press  was  licenti- 
ous, but  they  wbo  had  not  taken  any 
steps  to  correct  it  by  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  those  remedies  which  the  laws  pre- 
scribed? He  thanked  the  House  for 
their  indulgence.  His  remarks  were  sin- 
cere ;  and  he  hoped  they  would  be  re- 
ceived ascoming  from  one  who  wonldratber 
be  the  victim  of  anarchy  than  survive  the 
constitution  of  his  country* 

The    question    being    put,    That  the 
words  proposed  by  Mr.  Tierney  be  added 
to  the  said  Address,  the  House  divided : 
Ayes..„ M 150 

Majority 231 

The  main  question  was  then  put,  and 
agreed  to ;  anil  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing the  House  adjourned. 

List  of  the  Minority. 

Abereromby,  hon.  J.     Anson,  hon.  O. 
Alien,  J.  H.  Aubrey.,  sir  John 

Althorp,  Viscount         Beoett,  John 
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Barham,  J.  F. 
Baring,  sir  Thos. 
Baring,  A  lei. 
Barnett,  James 
Becher,  W.  W. 
Bennet,  hon.  H.  G. 
Benyoo,  Benjamin 
Bernal,  Ralph 
Birch,  Joseph 
Brougham,  Henry 
Browne,  Dotn. 
Burrell,  hon.  P.  D. 
BurdetLsir  F. 
Byng,  G. 
Calcraft,  John 
Calvert,  N. 
Calvert,  C. 
Campbell,  hon.  J. 
Carter,  John 
Cavendish,  lord  G. 
Cavendish,  Henry 
Clifford,  capt 
Clifton,  viscount 
Coffin,  sir  Isaac 
Colborne,  N.  R. 
Coke,  Thomas 
Coke,  T.  W.  jun. 
Concannon,  Lucius 
Coussmaker,  W.  G. 
Crespigny,  sir  W.  de 
Cromptou,  8. 
Curwen,  J.  C. 
Chamberlavne,  W. 
Davies,  J.  H. 
Denman,  Thos. 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Duncannon,  visct. 
Dundas,  hon.  L. 
Dundas,  hon.  G. 
Dundas,  Thos. 
Dundas,  Charles 
Ebriogton,  visct 
Ellice,  £. 
Euston,  earl  of 
Fazakerley,  N. 
Fellowes,  hon.  N. 
Fergusson,  sir  R.  C. 
Fitzgerald,  lord  W. 
Fitzroy,  lord  C 
Foley,  Thomas 
Folkestone,  visct 
Gaskell,  Benj. 
Grant,  J.  P. 
Gordon,  Root 
Graham,  Sandford 
Graham,  J.  R.  G. 
Griffiths,  John  W. 
Guise,  sir  W. 
Gurney,  R.  II. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Heathcote,  sir  G. 
Hill,  lord  A. 
Honywood,  W.  P. 
Howorth,  H. 
Hughes,  W.  L 
Hume,  J. 


Hurst,  Robt. 
Hutchinson,  hon.  C. 
Kinnaird,  hon.  D. 
Kennedy,  T.  F. 
Lamb,  hon.  G. 
Lambton,  John  G. 
Latouche,  Robt. 
Latouche,  John 
Lemon,  sir  \V . 
Lloyd,  sir  E. 
Longman,  Geo. 
Macleod,  Rod. 
Maberly,  John 
Macdonald,  James 
Maberly,  W.  L. 
Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
Madocks,  W.  A. 
Martin,  John 
Maulc,  hon.  W. 
Merest,  W. 
Mills,  George 
Milton,  visct 
Monck,  sir  C. 
Moore,  Peter 
Mostyn,  sir  Thos. 
Newman,  R.  W. 
Neville,  hon.  R. 
CCallaghan,  J. 
Ord,W. 
Osborne,  lord  F. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Pares,  Thos. 
Parnell,sir  H. 
Parnell,  Wm. 
Peirst,  Henry 
Pel  ham,  hon.  G.  A. 
Pelham,  hon.  C.  A. 
Philips,  George 
Powlett,hon.  W. 
Prittie,  hon.  F. 
Primrose,  hon.  F„ 
Price,  Robt 
Pringle,  J. 
Ricardo,  David 
Ramsden,  J.  C. 
RancluTe.Lord 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Robarts,W.T. 
Robarts,  A. 
Rowley,  sir  W. 
Russell,  lord  G.  W. 
Russell,  lord  John 
Rumbold,  C. 
Rickford,  Wm. 
Scarlett,  James 
Scudamore,  R.  P. 
Sefton,  earl  of 
Smith,  hon.  R. 
Smith,  W. 
Smyth,  J.  II. 
Spencer,  lord  R. 
Stewart,  W. 
Stanley,  lord 
Talbot,  R,  W. 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
Thorp,  aid. 
Itemey,  rt  hon.  G.) 


Webster,  sir  G. 
Waithraan,  Robt. 
Walpole,  hon.  G. 
Webbe,  Ed. 
Wharton,  John 
Whitbread,  W.  H. 
Wilkins,  Waller 
Williams,  Wm. 
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Wood,  Matthew 
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Papers  relative  to  the  Internal 
State  op  the  Country.]  The  follow- 
ing  Papers  were  presented  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  by  command  of  the  Prince 
Regent : 

Papers  relative  to  the  Internal  State 
of  the  Country. 

No.  1. — Extract  of  a  Letter  from  five  Magis- 
trates of  Lancashire  to  Lord  Sidtnoutn  ; 
dated,  New  Bailey  Court  House,  Salford, 
1st  July  1819. 

My  Lord; — As  magistrates  of  this  district 
we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  communicate 
to  your  lordship,  our  impressions  upon  the 
present  state  of  affairs  within  the  reach  of 
our  observation.  We  are  far  from  wishing  to 
yield  to  unnecessary  alarm  ;  but  when  we 
entertain  serious  apprehensions,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  making  them  known  to  your 
lordship.— We  feela difficulty  in  stating  to  your 
lordship,  any  specific  facts  upon  which  legal 
responsibility  will  attach  to  any  particular  in* 
dividuals  at  present ;  but  upon  the  general 
view  of  the  subject,  we  cannot  have  a  doubt 
that  some  alarming  insurrection  is  in  con- 
templation.— Of  the  deep  distresses  of  the 
manufacturing  classes  of  this,  extensive  po- 
pulation your  lordship  is  fully  apprised,  and 
the  disaffected  and  ill-disposed  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  instilling  the  worst  principles  into 
the  unhappy  sufferers  in  these  times,  attri- 
buting their  calamities  not  to  any  event  which 
cannot  be  controlled,  but  to  the  general  mea- 
sures of  government  and  parliament ;  and 
when  the  people  are  oppressed  with  hunger, 
we  do  not  wonder  at  their  giving  ear  to  any 
doctrines  which  they  are  told  will  redress 
their  grievances. — Although  we  cannot  but 
applaud  the  hitherto  peaceable  demeanour  of 
many  of  the  labouring  classes,  yet  wo  do  not 
calculate  upon  their  remaining  unmoved. 
Urged  on  by  the  harangues  of  a  few  desperate 
demagogues,  we  anticipate  at  no  distant  pe- 
riod, a  general  rising ;  and  possessing  no 
power  to  prevent  the  meetings  which  are 
weekly  held,  we,  as  magistrates,  are  at  a 
loss  how  to  stem  the  influence  of  the  danger- 
ous and  seditious  doctrines  which  are  continu- 
ally disseminated.  To  these  meetings  and 
the  unbounded  liberty  of  the  press,  we  refer 
the  principal  weight  of  the  evil  which  we  ap- 
prehend.— We  believe,  on  Monday  next,  a 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Blackburn,  and  on 
the  following  Monday  at  Manchester,  at 
both  of  which  sir  Charles  Wolseley  is  to  pre- 
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side.  As  the  law  now  stands  we  cannot  in- 
terfere with  these  meetings,  notwithstanding 
our  decided  conviction  of  their  mischief  ana 
danger.  We  are  most  anxious  to  do  every 
thing  in  our  power  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  country,  fcut  upon  this  most  important 
point  we  are  unarmed.  We  have  the  honour 
to  be,  &c.  J.  Silvester,  R.  Wright,  W.  Mar- 
riot,  C.  W.  Ethelston,  J.  Norris. 

No.  2. — Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Spooner, 
a  Magistrate  of  Manchester,  to  Lord  Sid- 
mouth;  dated,  Birmingham,  July  5th, 
1819. 

My  Lord  ; — I  have  the  honour  to  enclose, 
for  your  lordship's  information,  the  copy  of  an 
advertisement  circulated  throughout  the  town 
of  Birmingham,  calling  for  a  public  meeting 
on  Monday  next  Your  lordship  will  not  fail 
to  observe  the  day  and  the  hour  fixed  for  this 
meeting,  both  of  which  are  well  calculated  for 
the  collection  of  a  crowd  of  persons,  many  of 
whom  will  be  fast  approaching  to  a  state  of 
intoxication,  and  therefore  more  easily  in- 
flamed to  acts  of  violence,  by  the  speeches 
which  will  no  doubt  be  addressed  to  them. 
I  am  informed  that  applications  have  been 
made  to  sir  Charles  Wolseley  to  preside,  and 
to  Woolcr,  Johnson,  and  others  to  attend. 
I  have  &c.  Isaac  Spooner. 

No.  3. — Town's  Meeting. 

On  Monday,  July  12th,  a  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Birmingham  will  take  place 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  New 
Hall  Hill,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  of 
the  best  means  of  obtaining  the  representa- 
tion of  the  people  of  Birmingham  in  parlia- 
ment, and  also  the  representation  of  all  the 
unrepresented  inhabitants  of  the  empire. 
Signed    on  behalf  of   the  Reouisitionists, 

July  3rd,  1819.  George  Edmonds. 

No.  4.—- Resolutions  at  the  Quarter  Sessions 
for  the  County  of  Chester. 

At  the  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the 
Peace  of  our  Lord  the  King,  held  at  Nether 
Knutsford,  in  and  for  the  County  of  Chester, 
on  Tuesday  the  13th  of  July,  1819.— Present, 
The  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warrington, 
his  Majesty's  Lieutenant    Sir  John 
Thomas    Stanley,  Bart. ;  Sir    Henry 
Main  waring  Main  waring,  Bart ;  Traf- 
ford  Trafford,   Edwin  Corbett,  Tho- 
mas William  Talton,  John  Ford,  John 
Gleffg,  Wilbrahara  Egerton,  Thomas 
Bayley  Hall,  Egerton  Leigh,  Edward 
Venables  Townsend,  Peter  Marsland, 
Nathaniel    Makey    Pattison,    Ralph 
Wright,   Edward   Tomkinson,   John 
Hosxin  Harper,  Esauires;    the  Rev. 
Charles  Prescott,  John  Browne,  John 
II.  Mallory,  and  James  Thomas  Law, 
Clerks.— A    letter    from    Lord    Sid- 
mouth,  his   Majesty  s  Principal  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  this  county,  as  to  the  preserva- 
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tion  of  the  public  tranquillity,  having  been 
laid  before  this  Court    It  is  Resolved ; 

That  we,  the  acting  magistrates  for  the 
county  of  Chester,  win,  both  in  our  public 
and  private  capacities,  do  our  utmost  to  fur- 
ther the  views  of  his  Majesty's  government,  in 
preserving  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the 
coutry. — That  it  appears  that  various  public 
meetings  have  lately  been  held  in  this  and 
the  neighbouring  counties,  at  which  evil-dis- 
posed and  designing  persons,  taking  ad  van* 
tage  of  the  depression  of  trade  and  the  conse- 
quent distress,  have  wickedly  disseminated 
inflammatory  doctrines ;  and,  under  the  false 
pretext  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  have  vilifi- 
ed the  constituted  authorities,  inciting  thereby 
the  ignorant  and  unwary  to  insurrection 
and  the  commission  of  crimes,  which  may 
endanger  their  personal  liberty  and  lives.— 
That  we  therefore  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty, 
as  it  is  also  our  determination,  to  counteract, 
to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  all  such  designs ; 
and  we  do  most  earnestly  recommend  to  all 
the  friends  of  our  King  and  Constitution,  aa 
by  law  established,  to  rally  round  the  standard 
of  legal  authority,  and,  by  the  manifestation 
of  their  principles,  destroy  the  baneful  effects 
of  blasphemous  and  seditious  doctrines,  re- 
claim the  deluded,  give  confidence  to  the 
loyal,  and  maintain  inviolate  our  rights,  our 
liberty  and  our  laws.— And  we  further  re- 
commend, that  all  well-disposed  individuals 
be  invited  to  declare  their  willingness  to  come 
forward  in  support  of  the  civil  power  j  and  if 
necessary,  to  form  voluntary  associations  for 
the  preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity.— 
And  we  further  recommend  the  magistrates  at 
their  several  Petty  Sessions,  in  cases  of  emer- 

Sency,  to  appoint  such  number  of  the  well- 
isposed  inhabitants  in  their  districts  to  be 
special  constables,  as  to  them  shall  seem  ne- 
cessary for  the  preservation  of  the  peace. 

Resolved  ; — That  the  magistrates  acting 
for  the  hundred  of  Macclesfield,  be  requested 
to  obtain  all  the  information  in  their  power,  as 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  disaffected  in  that 
district ;  and  that  this  Court  do  adjourn  to  an 
early  day  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  their 
reports,  and  adopting  such  further  measures  as 
circumstances  may  require :  That  it  be  recom- 
mended to  the  magistrates  in  the  hundreds  of 
Bucklow  and  Macclesfield,  to  act  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  as  far  as  possible. In  concert 
with  the  magistrates  of  the  county  of  Lancas- 
ter :  That  these  Resolutions  be  inserted  in  all 
the  public  papers  published  within  this 
county :  That  these  Resolutions  be  signed 
by  the  lord  lieutenant,  on  behalf  of  the  meet- 
ing. 
(Signed)         Stamford  and  Warbikctoit, 

Lieutenant. 

No.  5.— Letter  from  Mr.  Spooner  to  Lord 
Sidmouth;  dated  Birmingham,  July  13, 
1810. 

My  Lord ;  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  mak- 
ing known  to  you,  that  the  meeting  held  in 
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this  place  yesterday  evening,  was  not  attend- 
eel  with  any  breach  of  the  peace,  and  that  the 
whole  assemblage  had  quietly  dispersed  be- 
fore seven  o'clock.  It  may  not,  however,  be 
unacceptable  to  your  lordship  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  some  small  detail  ot  the  proceedings, 
as  reported  to  me  by  various  persons  employed 
for  tnat  purpose.  An  attempt  was  first  made 
to  collect  a  crowd,  by  a  miserable  procession 
(as  it  was  called)  of  major  Cartwright,  Wooler, 
and  Edmonds,  in  a  street  chariot,  carrying 
two  flags ;  they  were  also  accompanied  by  one 
Maddocks,  whose  father  was  executed  at 
Warwick  some  years  since  upon  a  Bank  pro- 
secution, and  whose  brother  is  now  transport- 
ed under  a  similar  conviction.  Sir  Charles 
Wolseley  was  not  present,  having  excused 
himself  on  account  of  the  death  of  a  near  re- 
lation. The  chair  was  taken  by  Edmonds ; 
and  the  only  speakers  were  Edmonds,  Mad- 
docks,  Wooler,  major  Cartwright,  and  one 
Lewis,  who  had  attended  sir  C.  Wolseley  at 
Stockport.  The  proceedings  were  confined 
to  certain  resolutions  expressive  of  the  want  of 
reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people ;  a 
remonstrance  founded  on  those  resolutions! 
and  addressed  (I  believe,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons;  an  election 
of  sir  Charles  Wolseley  to  be  Legislatorial 
Attorney  of  the  people  of  Birmingham  in 
parliament,  for  one  year,  if  so  long  he 
executed  his  trust  faithfully ;  an  exhortation 
to  this  gentleman  to  be  at  his  post  on  the 
opening  of  the  next  session  of  parliament  and 
instructions  to  him  how  to  proceed.  All 
these,  I  presume,  will  be  printed,  when  your 
lordship  shall  be  furnished  with  a  copy.  The 
language  held  out  in  the  speeches  was  of  a 
very  different  kind  from  that  which  we  under- 
stood to  have  been  used  at  the  meetings  to 
the  northward,  which  appears  sufficiently  to 
prove  the  knowledge  of  the  speakers,  that 
their  audience,  on  this  occasion  were  not  pre- 
pared to  bear  that  language,  or  to  support 
those  who  might  make  use  of  it.  The  most 
violent  speaker  was  Lewis ;  the  tenor  of  all 
the  speeches  was,  abuse  of  the  body  calling 
iiteif  the  House  of  Commons,  and  abuse  of 
some  individuals  amongst  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters.—The  crowd  assembled  has  been  va- 
riously estimated,  from  10,000  to  25,000  per- 
sons; of  these,  however,  a  great  proportion 
were  women  and  children.  The  nature  of 
the  ground  is  such,  being  two  sides  of  an  am- 
phttneatre,  rising  to  a  considerable  height, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  person  in  the 
crowd  to  form  any  estimate  of  numbers.  Lord 
Aylcsford  and  myself,  who  could  survey  the 
whole  assemblage  from  the  roof  of  an  adjoin- 
ing house,  had  formed  our  own  opinion,  that 
the  number  could  not  exceed  10,000.  This 
meeting  seems  to  afford  good  ground  of  con- 
clusion, that  the  first  open  acts  of  violence  to 
which  the  populace  are  to  be  instigated,  will 
not  take  place  in  this  immediate  neighbour- 
hood.— It  is,  however  (to  use  the  language  of 
this  Lewis),  "  one  blow  to  the  existing  sys- 


tem ;"  and  I  presume  the  next  meeting  called 
here  will  be  to  receive  the  report  of  what  oc- 
curs upon  sir  Charles  Wolseley  offering  to 
take  his  seat,  if  be  is  wild  enough  so  far  to 
fall  into  their  plans.— After  the  meeting  a 
small  party  of  the  principal  performers  and 
their  adherents  adjourned  to  a  low  public- 
house  to  pass  the  evening,  but  I  have  not 
heard  what  occurred  there. — I  had  the  great- 
est satisfaction  in  lord  Aylesford's  attendance 
here,  both  in  his  assistance  as  a  magistrate, 
and  from  his  being  on  the  spot  to  issue  the 
necessary  orders  Tor  the  assembling  of  the 
yeomanry,  had  any  disturbance  occurred. 
His  lordship,  as  well  as  myself,  thought  it 
prudent  to  remain  in  the  town  during  the 
whole  night,    I  have,  &c. 

Isaac  Spook er. 

No.  6. — Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Lancashire,  to  Lord  Sid 
mouth;  dated  Knowsley,  Friday  night, 
July  16, 1819. 

My  Lord;  I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
your  lordship,  that  I  have  this  evening  had 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Norris,  the  residing 
magistrate,  and  Mr.  Moor,  the  first  constable 
of  Manchester,  who  has  communicated  to  me 
the  enclosed  resolutions  of  a  meeting  held  in 
that  town,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  the  civil 
power ;  and  these  gentlemen  have  at  the  same 
time  showed  roe  a  letter  from  your  lordship's 
office,  giving  them  reason  to  believe  that  the 
offer  of  an  armed  association,  if  sanctioned  by 
my  recommendation,  would  meet  with  the  ap- 
probation of  his  majesty's  government;  I 
therefore  lose  no  time  in  laying  their  proposal 
before  your  lordship,  and  adding  my  strong- 
est conviction  tliat  its  immediate  "adoption 
will  be  highly  conducive  to  the  preservation 
of  (be  public  peace  in  the  district  of  Manches- 
ter and  its  neighbourhood,  and  therefore  I 
request  your  lordship  to  Lay  it  before  the 
Prince  Regent  with  my  recommendation; 
and  that  if  nis  royal  highness  is  pleased  to 
approve  thereof,  you  will  give  immediate  di- 
rections to  the  proper  officers  that  the  arms 
and  accoutrements  necessary  to  give  effect  to 
this  plan,  may  be  furnished  to  the  association, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  On  the 
strength  of  your  lordship's  letter,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  desire  I  may  be  furnished  with  a  list 
of  the  persons  whom  it  is  wished  to  recom- 
mend as  officers,  and  I  shall  do  myself  the 
honour  of  forwarding  it  to  your  lordship  as 
soon  as  I  receive  the  same,  that  in  case  the 
plan  is  approved,  the  same  may  be  put  into 
execution  with  that  promptitude  recommend- 
ed by  your  lordship,  and  which  I  am  per- 
suaded the  exigency  of  the  case  requires.— 
I  have,  &c.  Derby. 

No.  7. — Resolutions  inclosed  therein. 

Manchester  Police  Office,  July  Id,  1819.— At 
a  Meeting  of  the  Committee  M  toStrengtb- 
en  the  Civil  Power,"  John  Bradshaw, 
esq.  in  the  Chair,  the  following  Resolu- 
tions were  passed  unanimously : 
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That  government  having  signified  their  ap- 
probation of  an  armed  association,  an  offer  be 
immediately  made  by  this  committee,  through 
the  medium  of  the  lord  lieutenant  of  this 
county  of  an  armed  association  in  aid  of  the 
civil  power,  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
towns  of  Manchester  and  Sal  ford,  and  their 
immediate  neighbourhood ;  and  that  govern- 
ment be  requested  for  the  present  to  furnish 
arms  and  accoutrements  for  one  thousand 
men.— That  this  committee  do  not  conceive 
that  any  uniform  will  be  necessary  for  such 
armed  association.— That  it  is  on  every  ac- 
count desirable  that  the  least  possible  sacrifice 
of  time  should  be  required  in  drilling,  as  it  is 
considered  only  necessary  that  the  most  sim- 
ple parts  of  military  discipline  should  be  ac- 
quired by  such  association.— That  a  deputa- 
tion, consisting  of  Mr.  Norris,  the  resident 
magistrate,  and  Mr.  Moor,  the  first  constable 
of  Manchester,  do  immediately  wait  upon  the 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  county,  to  communicate 
the  foregoing  resolutions,  and  to  take  his  opi- 
nion thereupon. 

(Signed)       John  Beadshaw,  Chairman. 

No.  8. — Resolutions  passed  at  the  Meeting 
held  on  Ilunslet  Moor,  near  Leeds,  19th 
July,  1819. 

Resolved,  1st.  That  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  servitude  in  nature ;  and  therefore  all  stat- 
utes and  enactments  that  have  tendency  to 
injure  one  part  of  society  for  ihe  benefit  of 
the  other,  is  a  cross  violation  of  the  immut- 
able law  of  God. — 2nd.  That  as  our  legisla- 
tors have,  in  innumerable  instances,  mani- 
fested a  cruel  and  criminal  indifference  to  our 
truly  distressed  situation,  and  treated  our  pe- 
titions with  contempt,  we  therefore  make  this 
solemn  appeal  to  our  oppressed  fellow-coun- 
trymen, praying  them  to  join  us  in  forming  a 
national  union,  the  object  of  which  is  to  ob- 
tain an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  male 
population,  to  present  such  a  petition  as  can 
scarcely  fail  to  have  the  desired  effect,  and  to 
adopt  such  other  constitutional  measures  as 
may  be  deemed  most  expedient  to  procure  for 
us  the  redress  of  our  manifold  grievances.— 
3rd.  That  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  our 
excellent  constitution,  in  its  original  purity, 
as  it  was  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  brave  an- 
cestors, is  fully  adequate  to  all  the  purposes 
of  good  government ;  we  are  therefore  deter- 
mined not  to  rest  satisfied  with  any  thing 
short  of  the  constitution — the  whole  constitu- 
tion— and  nothing  but  the  constitution.— 4th. 
That  as  we  arc  perfectly  satisfied  that  annual 
parliaments  and  universal  suffrage  constitute 
an  essential  part  of  our  constitution,  and  are 
our  rightful  inheritance — we  shall  consider 
our  grievances  unredressed,  and  our  indisput- 
able rights  withheld  from  us,  until  we  are 
possessed  of  such  annual  parliament  and  uni- 
versal suffrage. — 5th.  That  this  meeting  can- 
not but  view  with  regret  the  apathy  of  our 
should-be  leaders,  that  is  our  men  of  property, 
in  not  supporting  our  mutual  rights,  convinced 
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that  alienation  of  the  rich  from  the  poor, 
must,  in  the  end,  be  the  ruin  of  both ;  that 
whenever  oppression  or  despotism  militates, 
or  is  the  ruin  of  one,  it  must,  in  the  end,  be 
the  destruction  of  the  other ;  we  therefore  in- 
treat  them,  ere  it  be  too  late  to  stand  forward 
and  espouse  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
people,  by  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  radical 
reform  in  the  system  of  representation,  which 
can  alone  save  the  trading  and  labouring 
classes  from  ruin. — 6th.  That  we  believe  the 
distresses  we  now  suffer  have  originated  in 
boroughmongering  system,  aided  by  a  depre- 
ciated paper  currency,  which  has  involved  the 
nation  in  one  hundred  thousand  millions  of 
debt,  and  which  has  increased  taxation  to 
such  an  extent  as  has  nearly  destroyed  our 
manufactures  and  commerce ;  and  we  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  nothing  but  a  currency 
convertible  into  specie,  a  rigid  economy,  and 
an  equal  representation,  can  either  put  an  end 
to  our  sufferings,  or  save  our  country  from 
ruin.— 7th.  That  the  saving  bank  scheme, 
which  was  instituted  under  a  pretence  of  be- 
nefiting the  working  classes,  when  nearly 
three- fourths  of  them  were  out  of  employ,  is 
an  insult  to  common  sense  and  real  under- 
standing, and  ought  to  be  considered  as  what 
it  really  is, — an  engine  to  work  the  last  shil- 
ling out  of  the  pockets  of  a  few  old  servants 
and  retired  tradesmen,  to  enable  the  bank 
and  borough  mongers  to  pay  the  fractional 
parts  of  the  dividends,  and  to  create  a  sort  of 
lesser  fund  holders  of  those  who  know  no  bet- 
ter than  to  make  a  deposit  of  their  hard  earn- 
ings to  fill  the  pockets  of  those  who  are  drain- 
ing them  of  their  last  shilling.-— 8th.  That,  aa 
distress  has  become  so  general  and  extensive, 
we  deem  it  highly  necessary,  that  deputy 
meetings  should  be  appointed,  and  out  of 
these  deputy  meetings,  district  meetings,  to 
meet  at  any  place  that  may  be  thought  pro- 
per; that  these  meetings  shall  extend 
throughout  the  three  united  kingdoms,  and 
that  they  do  consist  of  men  discreet  and  wise, 
and  out  of  these  shall  be  appointed  men  to 
form  a  national  meeting,  that  the  whole  may 
be  brought  to  one  focus,  in  order  that  they 
may  devise  the  best  plan  of  obtaining  a  radical 
reform,  upon  the  principle  of  annual  parlia- 
ments, universal  suffrage,  and  election  by 
ballot.— 9th.  That  no  redress  can  be  obtained 
but  from  ourselves;  that  we  amply  possess 
the  means ;  and  if  we  fail  to  adopt  them  with 
vigour,  and  resolutely  persevere  therein,  we 
shall  meritevery  privation  we  may  have  to  en- 
dure, and  deserve  the  detestation  of  posterity, 
to  whom  we  shall  leave  a  greater  legacy  of 
tyranny  and  oppression  than  ever  was  be* 
queathed  from  one  generation  to  another.— 
10th.  That  should  the  usurpers  of  our  rights, 
in  order  to  retain  their  power,  proceed  to  acts 
of  violence  against  the  people,  and  even  suc- 
ceed in  incarcerating  individuals,  we  earnest- 
ly in  treat  our  fellow-countrymen  not  to  suf- 
fer their  exertions  to  relax,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, persevere  in  the  steady  path  of  duty, 
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looking  to  the  end,  even  the  salvation  of  our 
country ;  and  our  fellow  countrymen  will  en- 
deavour to  lighten  the  fetters,  and  enliven 
the  dungeons  of  those  men  who  arc  now  suf- 
fering, or  may  hereafter  suffer  in  the  sacred 
cause  of  liberty. — 11th.  That  we  consider  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  every  well-meaning  subject, 
to  stand  with  all  his  might  against  oppression 
and  partial  law ;  in  doing  which  an  individual 
exposes  himself  to  destruction,  but  if  the 
whole  community  act  as  one  man,  success 
must  be  the  result-  -12th.  That  every  well- 
wisher  to  mankind  cannot  but  consider  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  endeavour,  by  every  means  in 
his  power,  to  work  a  thorough  reformation  in 
the  political  and  moral  state  of  the  country  ; 
and  the  surest  mean  is  to  lay  aside  every  sor- 
did maxim  of  avarice,  and  abandon  the  re- 
straints of  luxury  and  false  ambition,  which 
are  at  present  so  fatal  to  the  nation. — 13th. 
That  a  very  small  number  of  men  who  have 
guided  the  councils,  and  have  plundered  the 
people  in  order  to  complete  their  fraud,  have 
hired  the  offscouring  of  society  to  print  and 
publish   newspapers,  who  have  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  making  thousands  who  might  have 
been  the  leaders  and  friends  of  the  people, 
believe  the  present  system  was  for  our  good, 
when  they  were  fattening  on  our  property, 
and  reducing  all  classes  of  society,  till  they 
have    at  last  brought  us   to  a  strait  from 
whence  there  are  no  issues  but  through  a  ra- 
dical reform.— 14th.  That  the  passing  of  corn 
laws  in  opposition  to  the  express  will  of  the 
people— the  Combination  act,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent work  people  from  unitedly  attempting 
to  raise  their  wages  in  proportion  to  the  ao> 
vancement  of  provisions— and  the  imposing  a 
duty  on  foreign  wool,  at  a  time  when  the 
woollen   manufacture,   and  those  employed 
therein,  are  in  the  most  deplorable  condition 
— appear  to  this  meeting,  proof  positive,  that 
until  the  members  of  the  Commons  House 
are  really  appointed  by  the  people  at  large, 
little  improvement  is  to  be  expected  in  the 
circumstauces  of  the  people,  or  diminution  of 
their  distress.-— 15th.  That  as  soon  as  an  eli- 
gible person,  who  will  accept  the  appoint- 
ment, can  be  found  to  represent  the  unrepre- 
sented part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Leeds,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  another  meeting  shall  be 
called  for  the  purpose  of  electing  him  to  that 
situation. 

No.  9.— Address  from  the  Grand  Jury  of 
Lancashire,  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  at  Sal- 
ford,  to  the  Magistrates;  dated  New  Bai- 
ley Court  House,  Manchester,  20th  July. 
1819. 

To  the  Worshipful  the  Chairman  and  Magis- 
trates assembled  at  the  General  Quarter 
Sessions  of  the  Peace  for  the  Hundred  of 
Sal  ford. 

The  solemn  and  important  duty  which  we 
have  been  called  upon  to  discharge,  could  not 
&il  to  impress  moat  forcibly  upon  our  minds 


a  grateful  sense  of  the  blessings  which  every 
individual  of  this  nation  enjoys  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  just  and  equal  laws,  and  under 
the  protection  of  a  constitution  so  wisely  and 
so  excellently  framed ;  and  we  feel  it  incum- 
bent upon  us  thus  openly  to  express  out  united 
concern  and  abhorrence,  when  we  observe 
that  foul  and  restless  spirit  of  sedition  which 
has  so  Ions  been  maturing  its  desperate  de- 
signs, and  has  so  frequently  disturbed  the  pub- 
lic peace,  assuming  at  the  present  moment  a 
tone  of  defiance,  and  pursuing  a  system  of 
organization  which  unquestionably  indicate 
an  approaching  effort  to  involve  this  country 
in  all  the  horrors  of  a  revolution. — We  are 
fully  aware  of  the  alarming  crisis  at  which 
we  are  arrived,  and  anxious  that  the  public 
should  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  dan- 
ger to  which  they  are  exposed ;  we  neverthe- 
less feel  a  strong  and  well-grounded  confi- 
dence in  the  zeal  and  loyalty  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people,   and  in  the  unanimity  with 
which  all  good  and  honest  men  of  every  party 
and  persuasion  will  stand  forward  in  repelling 
every  outrage  and  violence  which  may  be 
attempted ;  and  that  they  will  co-operate  with 
the  civil  authorities,  in  support  of  onr  laws 
and  constitution,  in  the  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic peace,  and  for  the  security  of  their  proper- 
ties and  their  lives. — We  are  well  assured  that 
the  magistrates  and  the  local  authorities  of  this 
district  will  adopt  every  measure  of  precau- 
tion which  their  wisdom  and  experience  may 
judge  necessary  for  the  public  safety ;   at  the 
same  time  we  cannot  refrain  from  stating  it 
as  our  decided  opinion,  that  it  is  expedient 
to  recommend  the  immediate  establishment 
of  armed  associations  in  these  towns,  and  in 
the  surrounding  districts,  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  and  supporting  the  civil  power; 
and  we  are  persuaded  that  any  recommenda- 
tion from  the  magistrates  on  this  subject,  will 
be  promptly  and  most  eagerly  obeyed. — But 
whilst  we  thus  feel  the  urgent  necessity  of 
providing  for  the  public  security  against  every 
lawless  and  treasonable  attempt  of  the  abettors 
of  revolution,  we  are  not  insensible  to  the 
distress  which  prevails  among  the  labouring 
classes  of  society,  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
sent serious  depression  of  our  commerce.    We 
know  that  the  wants  and  privations  which  the 
families  of  the  industrious  labourer  now  en- 
dure, owing  to  the  low  rate  of  wages,  are  ex- 
tremely severe ;  and  we  feel  it  our  duty  to 
recommend  the  adoption  of  every  possible 
means  for  their  relief  and  support :   but  we 
know  at  the  same  time  that  their  distresses 
have  no  relation  at  all  to  the  government  or 
constitution  of  this  country :  they  arise  from 
the  state  of  our  trade  with  foreign  countries, 
and  are  purely  of  a  commercial  nature ;  and 
we  know  that  similar  distress,  in  a  far  greater 
degree,  is  experienced  both  in  America  and 
throughout  the  whole  continent  of  Europe. — 
It  is  evident  therefore  to  the  plain  reason  and 
understanding  of  every  honest  man,  that  any 
attempts  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity  and 
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to  seize  this  occasion  of  carrying  into  effect 
revolutionary  designs  against  the  state,  can 
only  serve  to  increase  and  embitter  our  pre- 
sent misfortunes;  to  interrupt  the  regular 
course  of  trade ;  and  to  retard  the  return  of 
better  and  more  prosperous  times ;  and  we 
fervently  hope  that  such  of  our  misguided 
countrymen  as  may  have  been  seducea  from 
their  allegiance  will  yet  seriously  pause ;  and 
consider,  that  if  they  persevere  in  the  wicked 
course  which  they  are  now  pursuing,  they 
will  inevitably  bring  upon  themselves  the  just 
and  severe  punishment  of  the  offended  laws 
of  their  country. 

(Signed)  Thos.  Peel,  John  Touchet,  John 
Hard  man,  James  Kay,  Arth.  Clegg, 
Will.  Hutchinson,  Will.  Tetlow,  J  as. 
II.  Heron,  Wm.  Lomas,  A.  Whitworth, 
Christr.  Parker,  Thos.  Watkins,  T. 
Worthington,  Thos.  Helsby,  Thomas 
Entwislc,  J.  S.  Barton,  John  Tetlow, 
William  Hattou,  William  Hill,  Robt. 
Kay. 

No.  10.— Letter  from  Karl  Fitzwilliam,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, to  Lord  Sidmouth;  dated  Went- 
worth,  21st  July,  1819. 

My  lord ; — A  general  meeting  of  the  people 
on  Hunslet  Moor,  near  Leeds,  having  been 
fixed  for  Monday  the  19th  instant,  I  have 
deferred  writing  to  your  lordship  since  my 
arrival  in  the  West  Riding,  till  that  event  had 
taken  place.— From  the  reports  I  have  re- 
ceived of  what  passed  on  that  occasion,  I  find 
that  nearly  the  same  orators  who  took  a  lead- 
ing part  at  the  preceding  meeting  at  the  same 
5 lace,  and  also  at  other  meetings  in  the  West 
tiding,  again  took  the  lead  at  this;  their 
professed  object  and  means  the  same— par- 
liamentary reform  through  universal  suffrage, 
election  by  ballot,  and  annual  parliaments, 
but  not  to  be  sought  for  by  violence,— to  these 
was  added  on  this  occasion,  the  election  of  a 
representative  to  parliament,  whenever  a 
proper  one  could  be  met  with.  The  resolu- 
tions passed  were  numerous  and  long,  but  I 
have  not  their  particulars  as  yet,  the  mana- 
gers not  having  yet  dressed  them  up  to  their 
own  liking  for  print,  which  I  suppose  they 
will  do  in  the  usual  way  on  such  occasions, 
without  any  very  scrupulous  attention  to 
what  was  proposed  and  passed  by  the  meet- 
ing :  however,  when  printed,  the  sentiments 
and  views  of  these  leaders  will  be  ascertained 
— for  the  present  I  have  to  report  to  your 
lordship  (according  to  the  reports  made  to 
me)  that  the  tone  of  these  gentlemen  was 
manifestly  humble  and  much  lowered,  com* 
pared  to  that  they  assumed  at  the  preceding 
meeting  at  the  same  place ;  so  much  so,  that 
even  an  inclination  to  petition  parliament  was 
expressed — at  the  close  the  meeting  was  dis- 
solved.— I  am  given  to  understand,  that 
scarcely  more  than  half  the  number  of  the 
preceding  meeting  had  assembled  at  this,  and 
that  the  proportion  of  women  was  much 
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'larger  at  this  than  at  the  former:  it  passed 
offwithout  the  least  disturbance  or  tumult; 
and  they  dispersed  in  the  most  peaceable  and 
orderly  manner,  without  insult  or  affront  to 
any  one.  I  have  reason  to  think  that  such  a 
termination  of  this  meeting  was  foreseen  by 
the  mayor,  founded  upon  an  opinion,  that  the 
mass  of  the  population  within  bis  jurisdiction 
is  by  no  means  disaffected  nor  seditiously 
disposed ;  that  they  arc  suffering  most  cruel 
privations  through  want  of  employment,  the 
consequence  of  stagnation  of  trade ;  but  I  am 
told,  that  aware  or  the  cause,  they  bear  their 
hard  lot  with  wonderful  patience  and  resig- 
nation :  but  the  very  circumstance  of  want 
of  occupation  leads  many  to  make  part  of  the 
throng  on  occasion  of  such  meetings,  without 
being  parties  in  the  views  of  the  leaders,  or 
participating  in  their  sentiments.— It  will  be 
a  happy  thing  if  the  seditious  and  dangerous 
language  that  undoubtedly  has  been  most  di- 
rectly held  by  these  itinerant  orators,  can  be 
brought  home  to  them;  the  conviction  of  any 
will  be  a  public  good ;  but  bad  as  the  men 
may  be,  and  indefatigable  in  propagating 
their  doctrines,  their  mischievous  spirit  does 
not  pervade  the  mass  of  the  population  of  the 
West  Riding ;  on  the  contrary,  from  all  I  can 
collect,  I  report  with  confidence  to  your  lord- 
ship, that  the  peace,  tranquillity,  and  good 
order  of  the  realm  will  not  be  disturbed  by 
these  people.— -I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

WeNTWORTH  FlTSWILLiaV. 

No.  11. — Letter  from  the  same  to  the  same; 
dated  Went  worth,  31st  July,  1819. 

My  lord ; — Considering  the  assizes  at  York 
as  the  best  possible  opportunity  for  collecting 
the  general  opinion  respecting  the  temper 
and  disposition  of  the  people  of  the  Riding,  I 
went  thither;  and  it  is  with  great  satisfaction 
I  report  to  your  lordship,  that  it  appeared  the 
universal  sentiment,  that  however  much  the 
population  of  the  manufacturing  district 
might  suffer  under  the  present  stagnation  of 
trade,  there  was  no  disposition  to  unite  ima- 

Sinary  grievances  with  real  distress.  Thev 
ad  attended  meetings  which  had  been  called, 
not  in  the  view  of  taxing  part  in  the  political 
disquisitions  and  claims  of  the  itinerant  ora- 
tors, but  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that 
they  would  be  directed  to  the  bettering  their 
own  condition ;  and  indeed  it  is  thought,  that 
as  far  as  the  assemblage  extended  on  those 
occasions,  it  was  in  great  degree  owing  to 
their  real  grievance,  want  of  employment; 
they  went,  having  nothing  else  to  do.  I  am 
confident  I  speak  the  general  sentiment  of 
those  present  at  York,  in  saying,  that  there 
is  no  cause  for  suspecting  any  disposition 
of  the  people  of  this  Riding,  to  turbu- 
lence or  commotion :  if  there  be  any  discon- 
tent in  their  minds,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
constitutional  considerations,  but  arises  out 
of  the  improvements  in  the  art  of  manufac- 
ture, which  diminishes  the  calls  for  their 
exertions  and  industry,  and  has  become  to 
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them  a  real  afflicting  grievance. — I  add  like- 
wise, as  the  prevalent  and  I  believe  universal 
opinion  of  the  gentlemen  I  met  at  York,  that  no 
step  that  could  in  any  way  convey  a  suspicion 
or  jealousy  of  the  people's  views  and  wishes, 
should  be  adopted  ;  but  that  on  the  contrary 
we  should  prove  to  them  by  our  own  de- 
meanor, our  opinion  of  their  good  disposition, 
and  our  confidence  of  their  good  conduct. — 1 
have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Wentworth  Fitzwilliam. 

No.  12.--- Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Lloyd, 
Clerk  to  the  Magistrates  at  Stockport,  to 
Mr.  Uobhouse,  Under  Secretary  of  State ; 
dated  Stockport,  July  24,  1819.— One 
o'clock,  A.M. 

Sir ;— Birch  brought  in  Harrison  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  was  followed  to  his  own  house 
{where  he  lodged  him)  by  a  mob.  I  took  the 
justice  there  to  have  htm  committed,  and  wc 
were  insulted. — The  bail  were  directed  to  wait 
upon  me.  Whilst  I  was  examining  them,  as  to 
their  sufficiency,  three  men  came  up  to  Birch 
and  questioned  him  as  to  Harrison,  and  that 
instant  one  of  the  three  fired  a  pistol  at  Birch, 
who  was  not  two  yards  from  the  person  who 
fired.  The  bullet  lodged  in  bis  breast,  and 
cannot  be  found. — I  have,  &c. 

J.  Lloyd. 

No.  13. — Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Nor- 
ris,  a  Magistrate  of  Lancashire,  to  Lord 
Sid  mouth,  dated  Manchester,  August  5, 
1819. 

My  lord ; — Herewith  I  transmit  your  lord- 
ship two  hand-bills  published  here,  by  which 
you  will  find  that  the  meeting  for  Monday  is 
put  off.  This  I  believe  will  be  a  great  disap- 
pointment to  the  neighbouring  towns,  which 
nave  provided  numbers  of  flags  and  caps  of  li- 
berty for  the  ensuingoccasion.  The  drilling  par- 
ties increase  very  extensively, and  unless  some 
mode  be  devised  of  putting  this  system  down, 
it  promises  to  become  a  most  formidable  en- 
gine of  rebellion.  I  expect  the  operation  of 
the  Watch  and  Ward  act  will  have  great  effect 
in  this  instance.— I  have,  &c. 

J.  Norris. 

No.  14. — Hand  Bill  enclosed  therein. 

Public  Meetwo.— We,  the  undersigned 
inhabitant  householders  of  Manchester,  hav- 
ing given  notice  of  a  public  meeting,  intended 
to  nave  been  held  here  "  oa  Monday  the  9th 
of  August,  1819,  on  the  area  near  St.  Peter's 
church/'  which  notice  was  published  in  the 
Manchester  Observer  of  Saturday  last,  31st 
July,  do  hereby  respectfully  inform  the  public, 
that  after  a  mature'  consideration  of  all  cir- 
cumstances, we  deem  it  prudent  to  acquaint 
the  public,  that  such  Meeting  will  NUT  at 
tk*t  time  take  place,  and  respectfully  recom- 
mend to  our  fellow  townsmen  and  neighbours 
to  relinquish  their  intentions  of  attending  that 
meeting,  for  the  specific  purpose  expressed  in 
the  advertisement.— Our   guardians  of  the 
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fmblic  peace  having,  in  massy  placards  and 
arge  letters  declared  the  said  meeting  to  be 
illegal,  and  commanded  the  people  to  '*  AB- 
STAIN FROM  ATTENDING  THE  SAID 
MEETING  AT  THEIR  PERIL,"  although 
these  guardian  angels  did  not  deign  to  inform 
the  public  wherein  such  illegality  consisted  : 
yet  in  compliance  with  their  mandate,  and  to 
give  them  no  just  ground  of  opposition  or  of- 
fence, it  has  been  deemed  advisable  not  to 
hold  such  meeting;  but  to  request  the  bo- 
roughreeve  and  constables  to  convene  ano- 
ther ;  which  requisition  now  lies,  but  will  only 
lie  this  day,  for  signatures  at  the  Observer 
office,  and  at  No.  49,  Great  Ancot's- street. 
(Signed)  Wm.  Ogden,  26,  Wood-street ;  James 
Bradshaw,    32,  Newton-street;  Wm. 
Drink  water,  29,  Loom-street;  Thomas 
Bond,  7,  John-street;    James  Lang, 
Spinning-street;  Joseph  Rhodes,  46, 
Henry-street ;  Edward  Roberts,  2,  An- 
cot's  street;  Timothy  Booth,  1,  Little 
Pitt-street;   Thomas  Plant,  18,  Oak- 
street;  James  Weir,  11,  Gun-street; 
Nath.  Massey,  2,  School- street. 

No.  15. — Another  Hand  Bill  inclosed  therein. 

The  following  is  a  Copy  of  the  Requisition  now 
remaining  for  Signatures  at  the  Observer 
Office,  and  49,  Great  Ancot's-street. 

To  the  Boroughreeve  and  Constables  of 
Manchester. — We,  whose  names  are  here- 
unto subscribed,  request  that  you  will  convene 
a  meeting  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  most 
legal  and  effectual  means  of  obtaining  a  reform 
in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament.  Wed- 
nesday, August  4,  1819. 

To  the  Requisitionists,  who  signed  the  notice 
for  the  public  meeting  on  Monday  next. 

Fellow  Citizens;— On  my  return  from 
Liverpool,  with  the  result  of  the  important 
mission  which  you  did  me  the  honour  to  con- 
fide into  my  hands,  and  in  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  my  duty  towards  you,  and  the  rest 
of  my  fellow  citizens,  I  deem  it  necessary 
thus  publicly  to  inform  you,  that  after  taking 
counsel's  opinion  upon  the  legality  of  your 
public  notice,  1  am  instructed  by  Mr.  Rane- 
cock,  to  say,  "  that  the  intention  of  choosing 
representatives,  contrary  to  the  existing  law, 
tends  greatly  to  render  the  proposed  meeting 
seditious  *.  under  those  circumstances,  it  would 
be  deemed  justifiable  in  the  magistrates  to 
prevent  such  meeting."— Inrecommendiogyou 
to  withdraw  your  notice,  and  relinquish  your 
intention  of  meeting  your  neighbours,  on  the 
important  subjects  intended  to  have  boen  dis- 
cussed on  Monday  next,  I  deem  it  necessary 
to  state  to  you  and  to  the  public,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  most  enlightened  friends  to 
liberty,  resident  in  Liverpool,  your  requisi- 
tion is  perfectly  legal  and  constitutional; 
they  are,  nevertheless,  induced  to  recommend 
this  pause  in  your  proceedings,  merely  in  con- 
sideration of  the  cruel  threats  of  violence 

(R) 
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issued  in  a  paper*  from  the  bench  of  magis- 
trates, since  the  publication  of  your  notice, 
and  of  the  evident  preparations  now  making 
to  carry  those  threats  into  execution.  I  am 
acquainted  with  your  necessities— I  know  the 
honesty  of  your  intentions,- -and  the  lawful 
means  you  are  desirous  of  pursuing ;  but  in  a 
question  of  absolute  right,  you  are  not  pre- 
pared to  defend  yourselves ;  I  therefore  do  not 
deem  it  adviseable,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, to  subject  the  persons  of  your- 
selves or  your  friends,  to  the  illegal  and  un- 
constitutional violence  which  your  oppressors 
and  their  contemptible  tools  have  prepared 
for  the  occasion.— The  formidable  prepara- 
tions which  your  tyrants  have  made  to  meet 
you,  their  unarmed  and  suffering  victims,  is 
the  highest  compliment  in  their  power  to  be- 
stow upon  you;  it  is  more  even  than  you 
could  hope  to  gain  by  the  meeting,  you  there- 
fore may  relinquish  the  objectionable  parts  of 
your  requisition  without  regret,  or  even  the 
shadow  of  a  defeat.— Col.  Williams,  a 
county  magistrate,  had  the  honest  boldness, 
on  Monday  last,  at  the  Liverpool  quarter  ses- 
sions, to  advocate  your  cause,  and  the  cause 
of  the  Lancashire  reformers,  before  his  bro- 
ther magistrates ;  he  confounded  the  whole 
bench ;  not  one  man  being  disposed  to  reply 
to  the  constitutional  arguments  of  this  faith- 
ful and  sincere  friend  of  his  country. — I  bee 
leave  to  conclude,  with  reminding  you,  ana 
all  the  friends  of  liberty  and  justice,  that  our 
cause  grows  and  gathers  strength  with  the 
plundenngs  of  our  enemies ;  whilst  their  ra- 
pacity must  not  only  destroy  the  means  of 
their  own  existence,  but  must,  ere  long,  turn 
them  to  the  destruction  of  each  other.  I  am, 
&c.  J.  T.  Saxton. 

Manchester  Observer-office,  August  4,  1819. 

No.  16. — Letter  from  Mr.  Ravald,  clerk  to 
the  magistrates  of  Bolton,  to  Mr.  Hob- 
house  :  dated  Bolton  le  Moors,  August 
10,  1819. 

Sir ;  by  colonel  Fletcher's  directions  I  send 
herewith  copies  of  the  informations  taken 
against  George  Greenhalgh  and  others.  And 
have  the  honour  to  be,  6tc.        John  IUvald. 

No.  17 .— Fou a  Informations  inclosed  therein. 

Lancathir€\  The  information  of  S.  N.t  S.  £., 
to  wit.  f  D.  N.,  and  D.  R.,  all  of  Bury, 
in  the  said  county,  taken  before  me, 
one  of  his  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace 
for  the  said  county,  the  7th  day  of 
August,  1819: 

Who  all  upon  their  oath  say^  that  in  various 
parts  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Bury  aforesaid, 
there  are  nightly  assemblies  of  great  numbers 
of  meu  who  meet  together  to  learn  and  prac- 

•  The  fact  is,  the  publication  issued  from 
the  bench  peremptorily  commands  all  persona 
to  attend  the  meeting,  when  a  contrary  mean- 
ing was  intended  to  Save  been  conveyed. 
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tise  military  training,  which  these  informants 
verily  believe  to  be  intended  to  qualify  them 
for  hostile  purposes  against  the  government 
of  the  country,  and  against  the  peace  of  our 
lord  the  king,  his  crown  and  dignity,  and  to 
the  disturbance  of  them  these  informants, 
who  hereby  assert  their  fears  for  their  own 
personal  safety;  and  therefore  they,  these 
informants,  pray  that  these  men  so  training 
in  large  bodies,  to  the  terror  of  his  majesty's 
subjects,  may  be  apprehended  and  committed 
to  find  sureties  for  the  peace.         S.  N. 

S.E. 
Sworn  before  me,  D.  N. 

Ra.  Fletcher.  D.  R. 

Lancashire  >  The  information  of  James  Has- 
te wit.  >  lam,  of  Great  Bolton,  in  the 
said  county,  book-keeper,  taken  upon 
oath  before  us,  two  of  his  majesty's 
justices  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  said 
couuty,  the  9th  day  of  August,  1819 ; 

Who  saith,  that  on  Saturday  evening  last, 
about  half-past  seven  o'clock,  informant,  with 
Mr.  William  Webster,  were  in  the  valley  be* 
twecn  Mr.  Whitehead's  and  Cockey  Moor, 
and  informant  saw  many  persons  drilling  on 
the  Moor  in  a  military  manner — there  might 
be  about  150  or  200  persons:  informant 
watched  them  from  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  half  an  hour ;  that  amongst  the  per- 
sons drilling  was  John  Hargreaves,  one  of 
the  persons  now  in  custody.  Hargreaves  was 
one  who  gave  the  word  of  command.  They 
were  in  open  column  when  informant  first  saw 
them,  and  then  wheeled  Into  line.  Har- 
greaves was  in  front,  and  appeared  to  give  the 
word  of  command  to  one  division :  that  about 
midnight,  or  a  little  afterwards,  informant 
and  several  others  apprehended  Hargreaves. 
Informant  challenged  him  with  having  been 
drilling  persons  on  Cockey  Moor  t  Hargreaves 
at  first  denied  it,  but  on  informant  telling  him 
that  he  (Hargreaves)  had  wheeled  them  into 
line,  Hargreaves  acknowledged  that  he  had 
done  so ;  and  he  then  said,  if  they  would  but 
be  merciful  to  him  he  would  do  so  no  more. 

James  Haslam. 

Sworn  before  }^$£in, 

The  information  of  Arthur  Taylor,  of  Great 
Bolton,  warper,  taken  the  same  day : 

Who  saith,  that  he  went  by  direction  of  the 
magistrates,  to  Cockey  Moor  on  Saturday 
evening,  to  observe  the  persons  that  were 
suspected  to  be  drilling  or  training  and  exec* 
rising  there':  that  it  was  about  a  quarter  past 
eight  in  the  evening,  when  informant  got  to 
the  Moor;  there  were  about  one  hundred 
persons  drilling.  The  prisoner  George  Green* 
nalgh  was  giving  the  word  of  command  to 
about  thirty-six  men;  they  were  in  open, 
column,  told  off  in  three  or  four  divisions 
when  informant  got  to  them.  They  had  been 
marching  in  files  when  informant  first  saw 
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them, 
to  fnrn 

line,  and  they  did  many  other  maiicenvres, 
George  Greenhalgh  giving  the  word  of  com- 
mand. Informant  was  close  to  them.  There 
were  two  other  divisions  on  the  moor, 
exercising  under  the  command  of  other  per- 
sons: these  two  other  division)  had  each 
about  the  tame  number  of  men  as  that  under 
George  Greenhalgh :  that  informant,  with 
several  others,  apprehended  George  Green* 
halgh  that  night:  that  informant,  on  Green- 
iialgn  being  apprehended,  asked  him  if  be  had 
been  in  the  army,  lie  said,  "  Yes,  a  little,  he 
had  been  in  the  Bury  volunteers."  Informant 
asked  him,  what  they  were  drilling  for,  and 
he  replied,  only  to  go  to  the  meeting  at  Man- 
chester on  Mommy,  so  that  they  might  march 
k>  the  band. 

Aktbus  Tat  lor. 

The  information  of  Samuel  Fletcher,  of 
little  Lever,  collier,  taken  the  same 
day: 

Who  aaith,  that  on  Saturday  last  informant 
was  00  Cocfcey  Moor,  about  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  informant  observed  many 
persons  on  the  moor ;  there  might  be  about 
two  hundred ;  they  ware  drilling  in  a  military 
way,  in  different  squads,  and  obeying  the 
words  of  coaaaaaiid  given  by  different  drill. 
roastersi  that  informant  saw  them  drilling  for 
■bout  two  hours;  that,  about  one  or  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  George  Greenhalgh,  one  of 
the  persons  now  in  custody,  was  in  the  room 
at  Starling,  with  several  other  persons  also 
taken  intu  custody ;  there  were  many  persons 
in  one  room,  and  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion, George  Greenhalgh  said,  that  the 
■aMning  of  their  drilling  was,  that  they  might 
cntM  to  that  perfection,  so  that  they  might 
join  their  friends  and  neighbours  in  Bury  and 
the  neighbourhood,  and  Form  themselves  into 
a  body  at  Bury,  and  march  in  order  with 
musk  to  the  Manchester  meeting;  be  also 
•aid,  that  the  meeting  would  have  been  on 
Monday  neat  (this  day),  but  it  was  consider- 
ed to  be  illegal,  and  of  course  it  was  post- 
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■  requisition  to  the  Borewghieere  and  1 
■Utiles  of  Manchester  waa  signed  by  n 
than  two  thousand  inhabitants.    Inrorrc 


-.  — g  of  such  a 

meeting  could  be  r  George  Greenhalgh  said, 
the  meaning  of  such  a  meeting  was,  that  the 
country  should  be  properly  represented.  In- 
formant said,  he  thought  the  country  was 
•••resented ;  and  George  Greenhalgh  replied, 
"  No,  there  was  Manchester,  Bolton,  Bury, 
»ad  many  other  towns,  that  were  not  repre- 
sented at  all,   and  it  was  meant  that  they 


The  Examination  of  George  Greenhalgh 
of  Wakbew-lane,  in  Touington,  Weaver, 
taken  the  aame  day; 
Saith,  I  was  drilling  men  on  Cockey  Moor  on 
Saturday  evening  last ;  there  was  nobody  that 
I  know  of,  besides  myself  drilling  them ;  there 
were  two  squads  in  the  lane.  1  did  not  son 
Edward  Rotnwell  drilling  in  particular,  but  I 
believe  he  was  there,  and  might  be  drilling ; 
there  were  about  twenty-five  in  the  squeal 
was  drilling ;  I  have  heard  they  hare  drilled 
at  Woolford.  Charles  Hill,  I  believe, 
was  nut  on  the  Moor  on  Saturday,  but  he  was 
with  me  there  on  Monday  evening  last.  It 
was  wished  that  all  the  parish  of  Bury,  who 
bad  imbibed  the  spirit  of  reform,  should  mus- 
ter, to  go  altogether  to  Manchester  meeting. 
The  reason  thatset  me  upon  drilling,  was  the 
rumours  of  the  country,  and  from  reading  the 
Observer,  paper.  I  exhorted  my  neighbours 
on  Cockey  Moor  to  a  peaceable  conduct,  and 
hoped  none  of  them  were  for  revolution  and 
plunder;  if  they  were,  I  hoped  they  would  be 
mistaken.  The  first  night  we  met  was  on  Mon- 
day last  :  there  riere  upwards  of  one  hundred ; 
it  was  accidental  how  many  men  there  were 
in  a  section.  On  Monday  night  Charles  Hilt 
and  John  Holt  were  drill-master* ;  I  was  in 
the  ranks.  We  hare  met  three  limes,  on 
Monday  Thursday  and  Saturday  hut. 

GtOBGX  GbELSKALOH. 


The  Examination  of  John  Hargreaves,  of 
Tottingtoo,  Weaver,  taken  the  same  day  ; 
Saith,  That  I  was  on  Cockey  Moor  on  Sa- 
turday evening  last,  nor  was  ever  at  any 
meeting  but  one,  and  that  was  on  Monday 
last,  and  then  I  gave  the  word  of  command 
to  a  small  party.  I  was  in  the  military  aar- 
vke  thirty-six  years  ago  ;  I  was  at  the  siege 
of  Gibraltar.  On  Monday  last  when  I  took 
the  command  of  a  small  party,  there  were 
other  parties  on  the  Moor,  but  I  do  not  know 
anyone  that  00m  mended  besides  me;  they 
were  in  divisions,  and  the  divisions  were  at 
some  distance  from  each  other.  I  have  beard 
that  the  parties  that  were  drilling  were  to 
meet  at  Bury  this  day,  to  go  to  the  meeting 
at  Manchester. 

The  yi    Mark  of 
John  Hakobe*vsb. 

The  Examination  of  Charles  Hill,  of  Wool- 
fold,  in  Touington,  Weaver,  taken  the 
same  day ; 

Saith,  I  was  on  Cockey  Muor  on  Momi.iv 
night  last,  with  other  persons ;  they  wanted 
me  to  drill  them.  I  had  been  in  the  second 
regiment  of  Lancashire  militia,  and  was  dik- 
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charged  at  the  first  peace  with  Buonaparte. 
I  did  drill  the  persons  on  the  Moor  for  a  short ; 
time  on  Monday  night  last ;  I  was  coaxed  to  i 
do  it.  I  cannot  tell  how  many  persons  there 
were  on  the  Moor  that  night ;  there  might  be 
a  hundred  ;  they  were  in  different  squads : 
the  squads  I  drilled  might  consist  of  twenty 
or  thirty.  George  Greenhalgh,  John  Har- 
greaves,  and  John  Holt,  were  drilling  other 
squads  that  evening.  I  was  not  there  on 
Thursday  nor  Saturday.  Adam  Ridings,  a 
neighbour  of  mine  who  has  been  a  soldier, 
went  with  me  to  the  Moor.  I  do  not  know 
who  it  was  that  coaxed  me  to  drill  them; 
there  were  several  who  desired  me  to  step 
out :  it  was  near  dark,  and  I  do  not  know 
their  names.  I  did  hear  that  we  were  to  go 
to  Bury  this  morning,  and  join  others,  and 
proceed  to  Manchester  to  the  meeting  for  par- 
liamentary reform.  I  heard  there  was  a  re- 
quisition for  choosing  a  renjjatentative,  or 
something  in  that  manner.  "  Wewere  all  to 
have  gone  this  morning  to  Manchester  :  we 
were  ordered  to  go,  and  many  would  have 
gone ;  but  on  Friday  I  heard  that  the  meet- 
ing was  done  away  with.  I  did  not  go  to  any 
drilling  after  I  saw  the  paper  from  the  ma- 
gistrates, forbidding  the  meeting  at  Manches- 
ter. 

Charles  Hill. 

Sworn   c  Ra.  Fletcher. 

before   J  Jas.  Watkins. 

The  Examination  of  John  Holt,  of  Elton, 
Weaver,  taken  the  same  day  ; 

Saith,  I  was  with  other  persons  drilling  on 
Cockey  Moor,  on  Monday  night  last ;  there 
were  different  squads  on  the  Moor,  and  I 
joined  them :  I  was  desired  to  set  'into  the 
front,  and  give  them  the  step.  I  have  been 
in  the  militia.  I  cannot  tell  who  I  saw  there ; 
I  did  not  see  Edward  Rothwell ,  there  might 
be  about  three  hundred  in  the  whole ;  from 
two  to  three  hundred ;  lads  and  all,  about 
three  hundred.  I  gave  no  word  of  command, 
the  fugleman  gives  no  word ;  I  only  gave  the 
step.  There  were  more  than  twenty  or  thirty, 
there  might  be  forty  in  the  squad  to  which 
I  gave  the  step.  I  did  not  give  the  word,  but 
1  gave  them  the  time.  IwasnotthereonThurs- 
day,  nor  on  Saturday.  I  think  I  saw  George 
Greenhalgh  on  the  Monday  evening  on  the 
Moor  drilling;  Charles  Hill  was  there.  The 
man  that  drilled  them  I  know  by  sight,  but 
do  not  recollect  his  name  ;  he  lives  m  Tot- 
tington,  or  Woolfold,  on  that  side  of  the 
country. 

The  X  Mark  of 
John  lloi.r. 

t.i.«u„™  !&&'  Fletcher. 
Taken  before  }  Jas.  Walkhl9. 

No.  19. — Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr. 
Crossley,  a  Magistrate  of  Lancashire, 
to  Lord  Sidmouth ;  dated  Rochdale,  10th 
August,  1819. 

My  Lord ;—  With  the  concurrence  of  my 
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brother  magistrates,  I  beg  leave  to  hand  to 
your  lordship  copies  of  informations  taken  re- 
lative to  meetings  of  reformers  which  have 
been  held  in  this  neighbourhood  for  seve- 
ral weeks  past.  These  informations  speak  as 
to  the  proceedings  of  such  assemblies,  con- 
sequently I  need  not  repeat  them  here.  They 
certainly  appear  to  us  unlawful  meetings,  cal- 
culated to  increase  the  number  and  power  of 
the  disaffected,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed.   I  have,  &c. 

Jno.  Crossley. 

No.  20. — Two  Examinations  inclosed 

therein. 

The  Examination  of  A.  B.  a  special  consta- 
ble, taken  upon  oath  at  Rochdale,  in 
the  County  of  Lancaster,  the  10th  day  of 
August,  1819,  before  me,  John  Crossley. 
Esq.  one  of  his  Majesty's  Justices  of 
the  Peace  in  and  for  the  said  Ceunty  ; 

Who  says,  That  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  Sunday  last,  a  large  assembly  of 
persons,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  or 
upwards,  met  at  the  Guide  Post,  which  is 
near  the  parish  church  of  Rochdale ;  that 
they  had  a  fifer  with  them  who  played  upon 
that  instrument ;  that  the  persons  so  assem- 
bled remained  about  an  hour,  and  then  march- 
ed away  towards  Milkstone,  which  is  in  the 
direction  of  Tandle  Hill  in  Thornham  ;  there 
was  a  person  who  commanded  and  ordered 
the  persons  to  fall  in  four  deep,  and  so  to 
march,  that  none  of  the  parties  were  known 
to  the  examinant.  A.  B. 

Sworn  before  me, 
John  Crossley. 

The  Examination  of  B.  C.  taken  upon 
oath  at  Rochdale,  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster the  9th  day  of  August,  1819,  be- 
fore us,  John  Beswick  and  John  Cross- 
ley,  Esquires,  two  of  his  Majesty** 
Justices  of  the  Peace  in  and  for  the  said 
county ; 

Who  says,  That  yesterday  morning  I  left 
my  residence  at  High  Crompton,  between  the 
hours  of  four  and  five,  and  proceeded  to  a 
place  in  Thornham,  called  Tandle  Hill ;  that, 
on  my  arrival  at  this  place,  a  large  concourse 
of  persons  had  assembled,  to  the  number  of 
two  or  three  thousand  ;  that  of  this  number 
there  were  upwards  of  seven  hundred  who 
were  drilling  in  companies,  by  marching 
both  in  slow,  quick,  and  double  quick  time, 
and  in  every  other  respect  went  through  the 
usual  evolutions  of  a  regiment ;  that  each 
company  might  contain  from  .fifty  to  sixty 
men,  and  were  commanded  by  a  person  ia 
the  character  of  a  captain;  that  when  they 
were  ordered  to  fire,  it  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  clap  of  hands  throughout  the  line  ; 
that,  out  of  the  number  who  were  met,  I 
knew  a  few  persons  who  reside  in  Crompton, 
and  its  neighbourhood ;  but,  of  the  men 
who  were  acting  as  drill-serjeants,  or  officers 
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of  companies,  I  know  coining;  yet,  from 
my  knowledge  of  military  discipline,  I  am 
satisfied  they  were  persons  capable  of  orga- 
nizing a  regiment :  that,  whilst  I  was  on 
the  ground,  I  heard  persons  say,  that  they 
(meaning  the  parties  in  drill)  were  fit  to  con- 
tend with  any  regular  troops,  only  that  they 
wanted  arms  ;  and,  in  the  evening  of  yester- 
day, a  man  told  me  who  had  been  at  Tandlc 
Hill,  and  who  said  he  had  been  drilled  that 
day,  that  a  similar  meeting  would  take  place 
next  Sunday,  but  that  would  be  the  last ; 
that  the  persons  remained  on  the  ground 
until  about  seven  o'clock,  having  been  there 
upwards  of  three  hours,  and  the  whole  of  this 
time  was  devoted  to  drilling. 
Sworn   C  John  Beswicke.  R  q 

before   (  John  Crossley.  * 

No.  21. — Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr. 
Fletcher,  a  Magistrate  of  Lancashire,  to 
Lord  Sid  mouth  ;  dated  Bol to n-lc- Moors, 
10th  August,   1819. 

My  Lord;— The  increasing  spirit  of  disaf- 
fection had,  about  ten  days  ago,  extended  it- 
self, in  military  training,  to  a  place  between 
Bury  and  Bolton,  about  two  miles  from 
the  former,  and  four  miles  from  the  latter 
town. — The  number  of  persons  in  training  at 
said  place  was  reported  to  have  been  about 
three  hundred,  on  Monday  the  2nd  instant, 
and  likely  to  be  further  increased,  unless 
some  check  could  be  interposed.  Four  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  Bury  waited  on  the  ma- 
gistrates, to  state  their  utter  inability  to  re- 
sist the  torrent  of  disaffection  without  mili- 
tary aid ;  and  that  persons  proper  to  serve  as  spe- 
cial constables  were  so  intimidated,  that  with- 
out the  presence  of  some  military,  they  doubt- 
ed their  ability  to  induce  them  to  come  for- 
ward to  be  sworn  on  the  day  appointed  for 
that  purpose  ;  viz.  •  Friday  next. — Under  such 
circumstances,  it  appeared  to  a  brother  ma- 
gistrate and  myself,  expedient  to  apprehend 
any  persons  that  might  meet  again  at  the 
said  place  for  training  purposes  ;  and  having 
taken  an  information,  on  oath,  from  the  be- 
fore-mentioned gentlemen  of  Bury,  and  made 
arrangements  with  some  officers  of  our  Bolton 
local  militia  (who  were  to  go  previously  on  a 
reconnoitring  party)  we  with  a  troop  of  the 
sixth  carbineers,  commanded  by  captain  Fer- 
guson, went  to  the  spot  on  8aturday  about  ten 
p.  m.  but  found  the  training  just  broken  up, 
having,  as  it  is  supposed,  heard  of  our  inten- 
tions.— 

Our  reconnoitring  party  having,  however, 
observed  the  training  for  toe  space  of  an  hour, 
and  learnt  the  names  of  some  of  the  drill  in- 
structors, we  caused  four  persons  to  be  ap- 
prehended and  conveyed  to  Bolton,  who 
were  yesterday  examined,  and  all  confessed 
their  haviug  attended  at  some  of  the  training 
meetings,  and  expressed  great  contrition  for 
having  so  done.  They  were  all  four  admit- 
ted to  bail,  to  answer,  in  fifty  pounds  each 
prisoner,  and  two  sureties  each  in  twenty- 


five  pounds,  any  indictment  that  may  be  pre- 
ferred against  them  at  the  next  Salford  ses- 
sions ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  not  to  attend 
any  such  training  assemblies,  but  to  keep  the 
peace,  &c.  Copies  of  the  informations,  exa- 
minations, &c.  will  be  forwarded  by  Mr. 
Uavald  to  Mr.  Hobhouse.  [See  p.  843.]— It 
appears  from  what  one  of  the  prisoners  con- 
fessed, that  he  had  imbibed  his  reforming  no- 
tions from  the  Manchester  Observer ;  which, 
it  seems,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  for 
the  information  of  his  neighbours.  Prom 
this  corrupt  source  has  flowed  into  this  county 
a  considerable  portion  of  that  disaffection 
that  prevails.  By  the  apprehension  of  these 
men,  I  trust,  will  be  stopped  any  further 
spread  of  the  training  system  to  the  west- 
ward, within  our  magisterial  division.— 
From  Bury  to  the  south-eastward,  the  mili- 
tary preparations  continue  without  any  dimi- 
nution. The  detail  of  their  proceedings 
proves  the  alarming  progress  in  the  daring 
boldness  of  such  multitudes  of  men  arrogating 
to  themselves  what  belongs  to  royalty  alone, 
the  power  of  training  men  in  military  tactics, 
for  no  other  purpose  that  can  be  reasonably 
imagined,  than  nostility  to  the  state.  At 
Leigh  (about  eight  miles  south-westward  of 
this  town)  the  advertised  meeting  will  be  held 
to-morrow.  The  magistrates  of  Bolton  and 
Warrington  divisions  are  to  meet  at  Hulton 
Park  this  day,  to  consult  on  the  proper  mea- 
sures. The  female  reformers  are  to  act  a 
conspicuous  part,  by  addressing  the  assem- 
blage from  the  hustings,  and  furnishing  a  cap 
of  liberty.  Hunt  and  his  party  are  said  to  be 
invited.  The  effect  of  such  meetings  so  de- 
moralizing and  so  terrifying  to  his  majesty's 
loyal  subjects  (who,  if  they  step  forward,  as 
in  duty  bound,  in  the  defence  of  the  peace 
and  order  of  society,  are  immediately  put 
under  a  sort  of  interdict,  by  these  reformers, 
and  deprived  of  their  usual  share  of  business, 
and  even  exposed  to  personal  dangers)  that  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  under  whatever  pretext 
they  may  be  called,  they  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed. 

Ra.  Fletcher. 

No.  S2. — Extract  of  a  Letter  from  a  per- 
son present  at  the  Leigh  Meeting; 
dated  Manchester,  August  11th,  1819. 

Sir ; — The  requisition  for  the  Leigh  meet- 
ing was  signed  by  twenty-  five  persons,  speci- 
fically for  the  object  of  discussing  and  adopt- 
ing some  constitutional  and  practical  remedy 
in  reforming  parliament,  and  averting  the 
present  distress.  The  meeting  was  fixed  for 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  During  the 
morning  a  great  concourse  of  the  lower  order 
of  people  were  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Hunt,  whose  presence  was  anxiously  ex- 
pected, in  consequence  of  which,  the  meet- 
ing was  delayed  until  past  two  o'clock.  Mr. 
Hunt,  and  none  of  his  partisans  forthcoming, 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  commence  the 
proceedings  of  the  day.      Two  carts  were 
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lashed  together  in  the  market-place  (a  fine 
open  space  of  ground)  when  Mr.  Battersby 
(an  itinerant  preacher),  Mr.  Thomas  Cle- 
worth,  and  a  Mr.  Bamber  (one  of  the  society 
of  friends)  with  several  others,  ascended  the 
platform.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Bamber  was  cho- 
sen for  their  chairman,  a  parade  of  the  female 
reformers  took  place,  headed  by  a  committee 
of  twelve  young  women.  The  members  of 
the  female  committee  were  honoured  with 
places  in  the  carts.  They  were  dressed  in 
white,  with  black  sashes,  and  what  was 
more  novel,  these  women  planted  a  standard 
with  an  inscription,  "  No  Corn  Laws,  Annual 
Parliaments,  and  Universal  Suffrage ;"  as  well 
as  another  standard,  surmounted  with  the 
cap  of  liberty  on  the  platform .  Both  the  flag 
and  the  cap  were  presents  from  the  Ladief 
Union  !  !  After  the  business  was  opened  by 
Mr.  Battersby,  and  seven  resolutions,  as  well 
aa  the  ladies'  address,  had  been  read,  Mr. 
Turner,  at  the  head  of  the  police,  made  their 
appearance,  and  took  Mr.  Thomas  Cleworth 
into  custody  upon  a  warrant  of  the  magis- 
trates- About  300  people  were  now  concen- 
trated ;  the  officers  took  their  man  without 
opposition,  and  this  vigilant  step  threw  dis- 
may in  the  ranks  of  the  reformers,  many  of 
whom  I  saw  dispersing  in  all  directions. 

No.  93.— Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr. 
Norris,  to  Lord  Sid  mouth ;  dated  Man- 
chester, August  12th,  1819. 

My  Lord  ;— Herewith  I  have  the  honour  to 
transmit  your  lordship  certain  depositions,  as 
well  respecting  the  situation  in  which  certain 
parts  of  this  town  have  been  during  the  last 
week,  as,  respecting  the  practice  of  drilling, 
which  has  so  extensively  taken  place  in  this 
and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  Many 
more  are  in  existence  and  may  be  added  to 
the  number,  but  1  apprehend  those  which  I 
now  send  will  be  sufficient  to  assure  your 
lordship  of  this  alarming  practice.  They 
affect  to  say,  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
pearing at  Manchester  in  better  order,  etc. 
on  Monday  next ;  but  military  discipline  was 
not  requisite  for  this  purpose,  ana  a  more 
alarming  object  is  so  palpable,  that  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  a  moral  conviction  that  in- 
surrection and  rebellion  is  their  ulterior  object 

J.  Norris. 

No.  24.— Seven  Examinations  inclosed 

therein. 

LancMshtrty}     The  examination  of  C.  D. 

to  wit.  (taken  on  oath  at  Salford,  this 
5th  day  of  August,  1819 ;  who  saith, 

That  last  night  about  nine  o'clock  he  was 
returning  home  from  Fails  worth,  it  was  dark, 
but  at  the  distance  of  two  fields  from  the  road 
along  which  he  was  going,  he  heard  the  march- 
ing of  a  body  of  men,  and  several  times  heard 
the  words  of  command, "  march,"  and  "  halt" 
He  remained  listening  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  got  upon  the  hedge  side,  but  it  was 
too  dark  to  see  the  body  of  men;  from  the 
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sound  he  heard  he  has  no  doubt  there  were  a 
considerable  number  of  men,  but  he  cannot 
state  any  number  as  to  the  particulars.    Exa- 
minant  dortt  not  go  tu  the  stop. 
Sworn  before  me,  C.  D. 

W.  Marriott. 

D.  E.  says,  That  last  night  about  a  quarter 
before  nine  o'clock  he  was  m  Failsworth,  and 
saw  between  four  and  five  hundred  men  march- 
ing in  a  field  In  Failsworth,  belonging  to  Ro- 
bert Bury ;  he  heard  the  words  of  command, 
inarch  and  halt,  wheel  to  right  and  left,  and 
other  words  given ;  the  men  had  no  arms ; 
they  dispersed  about  ten  o'clock,  and  were 
ordered  to  meet  again  this  night.        D.  £. 

Sworn  before  me,  5th  August, 
1819,  J.  Norris. 

The  information  and  examination  of  £.  F. 
taken  upon  oath  the  31st  day  of  July,  1810, 
before  me,  one  of  his  majesty's  justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  of  Lancaster,  who  saith. 
That  on  the  19th  day  of  }uly,  1819,  coming 
from  Dry  Glough  in  the  township  of  Oldham, 
towards  the  town  of  Oldham,  he  met  with 
three  men  who  had  all  pikes  m  their  hands, 
the  length  of  which,  when  the  dagger  was 
drawn  out,  was  about  two  yards  long ;  which 
said  three  men  were  going  to  join  a  parry  of 
about  forty  in  a  field  at  a  little  distance,  who 
bad  likewise  some  pikes  with  them,  but  can- 
not say  how  many,  and  assembled  at  the  sound 
of  a  bugle.  On  the  same  day  he  saw  at  least 
one  hundred  persons  near  Hey  Side  assembled 
together  with  some  pikes  amongst  them. 

Sworn  before  me,  £.  F. 

J.  Holme. 

F.  G.  maketh  oath  and  saith,  That  on 
Thursday  night,  the  5th  of  August,  he  went 
to  a  field  in  the  township  of  Failsworth,  be- 
longing to  Robert  Bury,  where  he  saw  about 
ninety  persons,  divided  into  four  divisions  and 
a  small  division  which  they  called  tbeawkward 
squad;  that  there  wasa  man  to  give  the  word 
of  command ;  that  deponent  heard  them  com- 
manded to  march  to  the  right  and  left,  to 
wheel,  fire,  &c.  that  the  men  had  no  fire-arms, 
but  when  the  word  u  fire"  was  given,  they 
clapped  their  hands  all  together ;  and  after  they 
had  done  exercising,  they  formed  a  circle  round 
their  commander,  who  told  them,  that  the 
intended  meeting  was  put  off,  en  aeeount  of 
their  paper  being  illegal,  but  that  would  give 
them  more  time  to  drill :  he  then  said  they 
must  have  a  colour,  and  that  they  must  sub- 
scribe ;  that  the  man  then  took  off  his  hat. 
and  gathered  round  from  some  a  penny,  and 
from  others  a  halfpenny  each ;  that  there 
were  a  quantity  of  women  in  the  field,  and  the 
leader  of  the  men  called  to  them  to  come  into 
the  ring,  and  said  they  must  subscribe  also, 
and  that  he  wanted  twelve  young  ladies  to 
carry  their  colours,  for  he  was  certain  if  there 
was  a  regiment  of  soldiers  drawn  up  to  oppose 
them  they  could  not  find  in  their  hearts  to 
hurt  them :  tha|  their  leader  proposed,  that  aa 
Bury,  the  owner  of  the  field,  had  given  them 
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leave  to  drill  in  it  three  melts,  he  should  have 
Ihe  honour  of  tlieir  marching  out  of  it ;  that 
the  person*  assembled  did  nat  offer  to  molest 
deponent,  but  damned  htm  for  being  backward 
in  falling  in. 

G.  H.  and  11. 1,  having  respectively  read 
over  (he  affidavit  of  F.  G.  severally  make  oath 
thai  the  tame  is  true. 

(Signed)  F.  G. 

Sworn  at  Manchester,  aforesaid,  G.  H. 
the  Tth  of  August,  id  to,  before  IL  I. 
me,  J.  Noma. 

I.  K.  *ays.  That  on  Sunday  morning  last) 
alwul  five  o'clock,  in  company  with  •  •  * 
he  went  to  Thomham  or  Tajidle  Hill*,  near 
Middleton,  and  there  taw  two  or  three  thou- 
sand men,  and  a  number  of  them  exercising 
in  military  order;— they  had  no  arms ;  but  he 
heard  distinctly  the  words  of  command, 
"  quick  march,"  and  "  double  quick  march," 
Deponent  particularly  noticed  one  company 
of  about  one  hundred,  march  in  wings  under 
their  leader,  and  advance  also  in  wings ;  that 
the  right  wing  advanced  first,  and  the  words 
of  command,  "  fire,  front  rank  kneeling," 
and  when  the  word  of  command  "  fire,"  was 
given,  they  clapped  their  hands;  the  leader 
then  advanced  the  left  wing  m  tbe  same  order 
as  the  right,  and  ordered  them  to  fire ;  this 
was  repeated  several  times.  Deponent  and 
Mr.  •  •  •  being  informed  tbey  were  to 
assemble  at  Slattucks  in  Thomham,  near 
Middleton  aforesaid,  they  repaired  thither, 
and  deponent  and  Mr.  •  *  *  placed  them- 
selves by  the  roadside,  in  order  to  ascertain 
their  numbers,  when  they  passed  deponent 
and  Mr.  "  *  ■  marching  in  military  order 
four  deep,  when  they  counted  seven  hundred 
men.  I.  X. 

Sworn  before  me  at  Salfbrd,  ibis 
10th  day  of  August,  1810. 
J.  Norris. 

K.  L.  L.  M.  and  M.N.  severally  make  oath 
and  say,  That  having  been  frequently  inform- 
ed that  a  great  many  of  the  disanectod  inha- 
bitants of  Bury  and  the  neighbourhood,  made 
it  a  practice  to  meet  or  assemble  in  large  bo- 
diet  to  learn  military  exercise,  and  that  such 
persons  met  four  or  five  evenings  in  a  week 
'  for  that  purpose ;  these  deponents  went  in 
company  together  on  Monday  the  second  of 
August  instant,  towards  the  place  where  they 
understood  such  persons  generally  met;  thai 
they  had  not  proceeded  more  than  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  out  of  the  town  of  Bury, 
ou  the  Rochdale  turnpike  road,  before  they 
met  about  two  hundred 
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hours  of  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
inarching  in  regular  military  order,  four  deep, 
into  the  town  of  Bury, 


D.  E.  makelh  oath  and  aaithj  That  in  ad. 
dition  to  his  deposition  made  on  the  5th  in- 
stant, thai  on  the  night  in  question,  vis.  the 
Mb  of  August,  this  deponent,  in  endeavouring 
to  approach  the  field  where  the  m*n  were 
training,  and  when  he  was  within  a  field  from 
them,  and  looking  over  the  hedge,  a  man  came 
up  tu  deponent  and  said,  "  halt ;"  that  depo- 
nent was  walking  away,  and  the  man  again 
'id,  "halt;"  when  deponent  said, "  if  I  halt 
will  be  with  a  different  commander  than 
you,"  and  continued  to  walk  away;  that 
'  b  man  followed  deponent  towards  a  wood 
the  neighbourhood ;  when  near  it,  the  man 
_id,  "  ifl  calch  you,  or  any  other  man  in  the 
wood,  or  near  it,  watching  me  and  others, 
will  be  as  bad  as  taking  your  life  from  you,'' 
■This  deponent  also  says,  that  on  the  tamo 
ight  be  heard  a  person  in  the  field  where 
>e  men  were  assembled,  call,— "  Fails  worth. 
Wood  house,  Newton  and  Droylsden,  (being 

* whips  in  the  neighbourhood)  if  any  ot 

you  can  afford  to  give  a  halfpenny  or  a  penny 
a  piece  you  must  come  forward  to-morrow 
night  at  half  past  seven  o'clock,"  and  said, 
"  we  will  have  colours  same  as  the  rest,'' 
meaning,  as  this  deponent  believes,  that  they 
would  have  colours  because  other  parties  at 
drill  in  different  parts  had  already  obtained 
them ;  that  deponent  then  heard  a  discussion 
about  them  as  to  whether  they  should  be 
blue  or  otherwise,  when  one  of  the  persons 
observed,  "  damn  them  we  will  not  be  true 
blue  any  lunger,  we  hare  been  true  blue  long 
tnough."— This  deponent  further  saith,  that 
about  half  past  nine  o'clock  on  Thursday  lbs 
6th  instant,  he  went  to  a  field  in  tbe  neigh* 
bourhoud  of  Fails  worth  belonging  to  Robert 
Bury,  and  observed  from  the  hedge  a  party  of 
men  at  drill,  and  heard  the  word  nf  mfisfl 

{iveo  several  times;  and  that  in  an  adjoinisaj 
eld  deponent  heard  the  words  of  command 
given  to  another  party  also  at  drill.    D.  E, 
Sworn    at   Manchester,    in    the 
county  of  Lancaster,  the  7lh  da* 
of  August,  1819,  before  me,  J. 

No.  «A .—Lett-.-,  from  the  Earl  of  Stamford, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Cheshire,  to  Lord  Sid- 
mouth;  dated  Dunham  Masse/,  August 
19, 1819. 

My  Lord ;  I  have  the  honour  to  inclose 
your  lordship  a  copy  of  a  resolution  made  at 
the  adjourned  general  quarter  sessions  for  tbe 
county  of  Chester,  held  at  Nether  Knutsford, 
on  Monday  the  9lh  of  August,  1813.  I  have, 
&c.  Stamford  and  W.sbibovob,  Lieutenant. 

No.  88.— BbwLdTIVM  enclosed  therein. 
At  an  adjournment  of  the  general  qi 


Sworn  al  Bury  aforesaid,  toe 
Bib  day  of  August,  181",  be- 
fore me,  Samuel  Woodcock. 
—A  Master  Eilreordwary 
in  Chancery. 


K.L. 
M.N. 
L.M. 


i  general  quartet 
Chester,  held  al 


for  the  county  of  Che 

Nether  Knutsford,   on  Monday  the  9th  of 

August,  1819;    Present,  sir  John  Thomas 

Stanley,  bart.  chairman  ;  Tbe  earl'  of 

Stsmfordand  Warrington, his  majesty's 
lieutenant;  Peter  Brooke,  Edwin  Cot* 
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barrack*,  under  the  military  custody  of  the 
officer  commanding  there,  until  the  corps  be- 
comes sufticiently  effective  to  have  them 
transferred  to  their  hands.    I  have,  &c. 

Derby. 

No.  31.— Letter  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
inclosed  therein;  dated  Preston,  13th 
August,  1819. 

My  L^rd ;— I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
your  lordship,  that  I  attended  yesterday  at 
Manchester  to  put  in  execution  the  Watch  and 
Ward  act,  when  the  whole  of  Salford  Hundred, 
and  the  Warrington  Division  of  West  Derby 
Hundred,  were  placed  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act.    I  have,  &c.  E.  Gorst. 

No.  32— Letter  from  Mr.Norris  to  Lord  Sid- 
mouth;  dated  Manchester,  August  15th, 
1819.     11  o'clock,  P.  M. 

My  Lord ;— The  magistrates,  the  military, 
and  civil  authorities  of  Manchester,  have  been 
occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  this  day  in  con- 
certing the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  to-morrow,  and  for 
the  safety  of  the  town  in  case  riot  should 
ensue.  Wc  have  been  much  occupied  in 
taking  depositions  from  various  parts  of  the 
country ;  and  although  the  magistrates,  as  at 
present  advised,  do  not  think  of  preventing 
the  meeting,  yet  all  the  accounts  tend  to  show 
that  the  worst  possible  spirit  pervades  the 
country ;  and  thut  considerable  numbers  have 
been  drilling  to-day  at  distances  of  four,  six, 
and  ten  miles  from  Manchester ;  and  that 
considerable  numbers  are  expected  to  attend 
the  meeting.  I  hope  the  peace  may  be  pre- 
served, but  under  all  circumstances  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  expect  it ;  and  in  short,  in 
this  respect  we  are  in  a  state  of  painful  un- 
certainty.   I  have,  &c.  J.  Norris. 

No.  33.— Printed  Hand-bill  issued  by  the 
*  Boroughreeves  and  Constables  of  Man- 
chester. 

The  boroughreeves  and  constables  of  Man- 
chester and  Salford  most  earnestly  recom- 
mend the  peaceable  and  well-disposed  inha- 
bitants of  those  towns,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  remain   in  their  own  houses  during  the 
whole  of  this  day.     Monday,  August  16th 
instant  •  and  to  keep  their  children  and  ser- 
vants   within   doors^ward  Clayton    bo- 
rouehreeve    of    Manchester;     John 
Moore,  jun.;  Jonathan  Andrew,  con- 
stables; John  Greenwood,  borough- 
reeve  of  Salford ;  James  Cooke,  Josiah 
Collier,  constables. 

No  34  -Letter  from  Mr.  Hay,  a  Magistrate 

of  Lancashire,  to  lord  SiJmouth;  dated 

Manchester,  16th  August,  1819;  quarter 

past  nine. 

My  Lord— Mr.  Norris  being  very  much  fa- 

*22l  b?the  harassing  duty  of  this  day,  it 

SlSmine  Wto  mform  your  lordship  of 

S^^Sa  which  have  fern  had .»  con- 
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sequence  of  the  proposal  put  forward  for  a 
meeting.  The  special  committee  have  been 
in  constant  attendance  for  the  last  three  days, 
and  contented  themselves  till  they  saw  what 
the  completion  of  the  meeting  might  be,  or 
what  circumstances  might  arise,  with  coming 
to  this  determination  only,  which  they  adopt- 
ed in  concurrence  with  some  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent gentlemen  of  the  town,  not  to  stop  the 
numerous  columns  which  were  from  various 
roads  expected  to  pour  in,  but  to  allow  them 
to  reach  the  place  of  their  destination. — The 
assistance  of  the  military  was  of  course  re- 
quired, and  arrangements  in  consequence 
made  with  them,  ofsuch  description  as  might 
be  applicable  to  various  circumstances.— 
About  eleven  o'clock  the  magistrates,  who 
were  very  numerous,  repaired  to  a  house, 
whence  they  might  see  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting.  A  body  of  special 
constables  took  their  ground,  about  two  hun- 
dred in  number,  close  to  the  hustings;  from 
them  there  was  a  line  of  communication  to 
the  house  where  we  were.  Mr.  Trafford 
Trafford  was  so  good  as  to  take  the  situation 
of  attendingcolonelL'Estrange,  the  command- 
ing officer. — From  eleven  till  one  o'clock,  the 
various  columns  arrived,  attended  by  flags, 
each  by  two  or  three  flags;  and  there  were 
four,  if  not  more,  caps  of  liberty.  The  en- 
signs were  of  the  same  description  as  those 
displayed  on  similar  occasions,  with  this  ad- 
dition, that  one  had  a  bloody  pike  represented 
on  it ;  another,  M  Equal  Representation  or 
Death."  There  was  no  appearance  of  arms  or 
pikes,  but  great  plenty  or  sticks  and  staves ; 
and  every  column  marched  in  regular  files  of 
three  or  four  deep,  attended  with  conductors, 
music,  &c  The  most  powerful  accession  was 
in  the  last  instance,  when  Hunt  and  his  party 
came  in.  But,  long  before  this,  the  magis- 
trates had  felt  a  decided  conviction  that  the 
whole  bore  the  appearance  of  insurrection; 
that  the  array  was  such  as  to  terrify  all  the 
king's  subjects,  and  was  such  as  no  legitimate 
purpose  could  justify.  In  addition  to  their 
own  sense  of  the  meeting,  they  had  very  nu- 
merous depositions  from  the  inhabitants,  as  to 
their  fears  for  the  public  safety ;  and  at  length 
a  man  deposed  as  to  the  parties  who  were  ap- 
proaching, attended  by  the  heaviest  column. 
On  a  barouche-box  was  a  woman  in  white, 
who,  I  believe  was  a  Mrs.  Gant,  from  Stock- 
port, and  who  it  is  believed,  had  a  cap  of  liberty. 
In  the  barouche  were  Hunt,  Johnson,  Knight, 
and  Moorhouse,  of  Stockport:  as  soon  as 
these  four  parties  were  ascertained,  a  warrant 
issued  to  apprehend  them.  The  troops 
were  mustered,  and  Nadin,  preceding  the 
Manchester  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  executed  it. 
While  the  cavalry  was  forming,  a  most  mark- 
ed defiance  of  them  was  acteefby  the  reform- 
ing part  of  the  mob ;  however,  they  so  far  ex- 
ecuted their  purpose,  as  to  apprehend  Hunt 
and  Johnson  on  the  hustings:  Knight  and 
Moorhouse  in  the  moment  escaped.  Thejr 
also  took  on  the  hustings,  Saxton,  and  Sykes, 
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and  who  stated  to  this  deponent  that  it  was 
very  probable  they  had  been  so  employed ; 
that  very  shortly  this  deponent  heard  the 
word  march,  and  immediately  afterwards  se- 
veral companies  of  unarmed  men,  and 
amounting,  in  the  whole,  from  two  to  four 
hundred,  marched  along  the  turnpike  road, 
on  which  the  coach  then  was,  towards  Mid- 
dleton,  and  this  deponent's  impression  then 
was,  and  now  is,  that  the  men  so  marching 
had  come  some  way  on  the  said  turnpike 
road,  and  had  been  drilling;  and  that  the 
men  standing  on  the  bank  were  collected 
from  curiosity,  and  an  expectation,  or  know- 
ledge, that  the  said  men  would  march  that 
way ;  that  this  deponent  thinks  the  said  men 
who  so  marched  were  divided  into  six  com- 
panies or  divisions;  that  each  company  or 
division  marched  four  a-breast,  except  at  the 
heads  of  companies,  where  there  was  a  fifth 
person  with  a  small  stick  or  cane  in  his  hand, 
*who  appeared  to  be  the  leader  or  captain,  and 
gave  orders;  tltat  the  men  marched  with 
great  exactness  and  precision,  and  appeared 
to  this  deponent,  who  was  some  years  a  mem- 
ber of  a  volunteer  corps,  to  have  been  regu- 
larly drilled,  and  acquired  a  good  state  of  dis- 
cipline; that  the  men  in  one  company  having 
got  out  of  step  in  a  trifling  decree,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  it  fell  out  of  the  rank,  and  cried  out 
left,  right,  and  restored  the  company  imme- 
diately into  a  good  state  of  marching;  that 
whilst  the  men  were  so  marching  past  the 
coach,  one  of  the  leaders  looking  into  the 
coach,  from  which  they  were  not  distant  more 
than  two  yards,  and  apparently  addressing  the 
passengers  in  the  coach,  used  this  expression, 
**  We  will  damn'd  soon  make  these  borough- 
xnongering  vagrants  tremble ;"  that  this  ex- 
pression was  used  when  about  half  the  men 
had  marched  past  the  coach,  and  when  this 
deponent  had  recovered  from  the  surprise  into 
which  the  march  of  the  men  past  the  coach 
had  thrown  this  deponent,  and  which  sur- 
prise at  the  outset  bad  prevented  this  depo- 
nent from  counting  the  numbers  of  the  men 
who  so  marched ;  that  the  last  company  came 
past  the  coach  in  double  quick  time,  and  were 
ordered  by  their  leader  to  mark  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  quickness  of  their  march  get- 
ting them  too  near  the  company  before  them ; 
that  shortly  before  the  said  last  company  so 
came  past  the  coach  in  double  quick  time,  this 
deponent  heard  a  bugle  not  far  off,  and 
which  he  has  no  doubt  belonged  to  the  party, 
though  this  deponent  did  not  see  it;  that  in 
the  course  of  the  same  forenoon  this  deponent 
returned  from  Rochdale  by  the  mail,  which 
stooped  at  the  said  place  called  the  Slattocks, 
and  this  deponent  inquired  from  the  persons 
about,  who  the  people  were  he  had  seen  in 
the  morning ;  that  the  said  people  from  whom 
he  inquired  were  unwilling  to  p  av  any  thing ; 
but  at  length  reluctantly  said  thev  supposed 
they  were  a  part  of  the  men  who"  had  been 
drilling  near  the  Tandle  hills,  and  that  they 
were  the  Oldham  division.  O.P.    I 

Sworn  before  me,  J.  Norris.  • 


Jonathan  Andrew,  of  Manchester,  maketh 
oath,  and  saith,  That  on  Thursday  evening 
the  19th  instant,  betwixt  the  hours  of  ei<?b» 
and  nine  o'clock,  he  saw  exercising  on  the 
new  road  to  Rochdale,  from  20  to  25  men 
armed  with  staves,  from  4  to  5  feet  long,  and 
apparently  about  3  to  34  inches  round,  similar 
to  a  brush  stail,  but  chiefly  of  green  wood. 
He  heard  the  words  of  command  given  (by  a 
person  separated  from  the  rest)  march,  halt, 
&c.  Jonathan  Andrew. 

Sworn  before  me,  this 

13th  of  August,  11319, 

W.  R.  Hay. 

No.  30. — Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Derby  to 
Lord  Sidmouth ;  dated  Knowsley,  August 
15,  1819. 

My  Lord ;— I  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
inform  your  lordship,  that  in  consequence  of 
a  representation  made  to  me  by  the  select 
committee  of  magistrates  assembled  at  Man- 
chester (and  perfectly  agreeing  with  them  in 
the  expediency  of  the  measure),  I  issued  a 
precept  for  a  special  meeting  of  magistrates, 
to  consider  of  the  propriety  of  a  general  or 
partial  execution  of  the  Watch  and  Ward  act, 
and  I  have  now  the  honour  to  inclose  to  your 
lordship  a  letter  from  the  clerk  of  the  peace, 
by  which  you  will  perceive  how  far  the  same 
has  been  carried  into  execution.  I  trust 
this,  and  the  other  measures  adopted  by  the 
magistracy,  will  put  a  stop  to  the  dancer  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  evil  designs  of  such 
as  wish  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country ; 
but  I  am  sorry  to  add,  there  is  still  too  much 
cause  to  believe,  that  in  some  parts  of  this 
county,  there  are  assemblies  or  men,  who 
meet  in  considerable  numbers,  with  the  object 
of  training  and  exercising  themselves  for  ille- 
gal and  seditious  purposes.  Of  all  this,  how- 
ever,  your  lordship  is  1  am  sure  already  in- 
formed with  more  accuracy,  and  in  greater 
detail,  than  I  am  able  to  give  you.  It  is  with 
great  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  add,  that 
the  raising?  the  armed  association  (notwith- 
standing the  zealous  endeavours  of  the  bo- 
roughreeve  and  committee  at  Manchester, 
who  made  the  offer  to  government)  proceeds 
so  slow,  that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ob- 
tain a  list  of  gentlemen  to  be  submitted  to 
the  prince  regent  as  officers  for  the  same.  I 
am,  however,  informed  by  the  boroughreeve, 
that  the  list  of  field  officers  and  captains  for 
one  battalion  has  been  completed,  but  they 
consider  it  premature  to  send  it  to  me,  as  the 
number  of  men  already  enrolled  is  far  below 
the  number  which  should  constitute  one  bat- 
talion. I  think  it  right  to  apprise  your  lord- 
ship of  this  circumstance,  but  without  the 
most  distant  idea  of  imputing  blame,  or  want 
of  zeal,  to  any  person  concerned  in  the  trans- 
action. The  arms,  &c.  for  nearlv  the  whole 
corps  have  been  forwarded  to  my  order  from 
Chester  Castle  some  time  since,  and,  with  the 
concurrence  of  major  general  Byng,  I  have 
directed  them  to  be  lodged  at  the  cavalry 
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barracks,  under  the  military  custody  of  the 
officer  commanding  there,  until  the  corps  be- 
comes sufficiently  effective  to  have  them 
transferred  to  their  hands.    I  have,  &c. 

Derby. 

No.  SI.— Letter  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
inclosed  therein;  dated  Preston,  13th 
August,  1819. 

My  Lwrd ; — I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
your  lordship,  that  I  attended  yesterday  at 
Manchester  to  put  in  execution  the  Watch  and 
Ward  act,  when  the  whole  of  Salford  Hundred, 
and  the  Warrington  Division  of  West  Derby 
Hundred,  were  placed  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act.     1  have,  &c.  £.  Gorst. 

No.  32— Letter  from  Mr.Norris  to  Lord  Sid- 
mouth;  dated  Manchester,  August  15th, 
1819.     11  o'clock,  P.M. 

My  Lord ; — The  magistrates,  the  military, 
and  civil  authorities  of  Manchester,  have  been 
occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  this  day  in  con- 
certing the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  to-morrow,  and  for 
the  safety  of  the  town  in  case  riot  should 
ensue.  We  have  been  much  occupied  in 
taking  depositions  from  various  parts  of  the 
country;  and  although  the  magistrates,  as  at 
present  advised,  do  not  think  of  preventing 
the  meeting,  yet  all  the  accounts  tend  to  show 
that  the  worst  possible  spirit  pervades  the 
country ;  and  thut  considerable  numbers  have 
been  drilling  to-day  at  distances  of  four,  six, 
and  ten  miles  from  Manchester ;  and  that 
considerable  numbers  are  expected  to  attend 
the  meeting.  I  hope  the  peace  may  be  pre- 
served, but  under  all  circumstances  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  expect  it ;  and  in  short,  in 
this  respect  we  are  in  a  state  of  painful  un- 
certainty.   I  have,  &c.  J.  Norris. 

No.  33. — Printed  Hand-bill  issued  by  the 
Boroughreeves  and  Constables  of  Man- 
chester. 

The  boroughreeves  and  constables  of  Man- 
chester and  Salford  most   earnestly  recom- 
mend the  peaceable  and  well-disposed  inha- 
bitants of  those  towns,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  remain   in  their  own  houses  during  the 
whole  of  this  day.     Monday,  August  16th 
instant;  and  to  keep  their  children  and  ser- 
vants   within   doors. — Edward  Clayton,  bo- 
rough reeve    of    Manchester;     John 
Moore,  jun.;  Jonathan  Andrew,  con* 
stables;   John  Greenwood,   borough- 
reeve  of  Salford ;  James  Cooke,  Josiah 
Collier,  constables. 

No.  34. — Letter  from  Mr.  Hay,  a  Magistrate 
of  Lancashire,  to  lord  Sidmouth ;  dated 
Manchester,  16th  August,  1819;  quarter 
past  nine. 

My  Lord; — Mr.  Norris  being  very  much  fa- 
tigued by  the  harassing  duty  of  this  day,  it 
becomes  mine  now  to  inform  your  lordship  of 
the  proceedings  which  have  been  had  io  con- 
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sequence  of  the  proposal  put  forward  for  a 
meeting.  The  special  committee  have  been 
in  constant  attendance  for  the  last  three  days, 
and  contented  themselves  till  they  saw  what 
the  complexion  of  the  meeting  might  be,  or 
what  circumstances  might  arise,  with  coming 
to  this  determination  only,  which  they  adopt- 
ed in  concurrence  with  some  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent gentlemen  of  the  town,  not  to  stop  the 
numerous  columns  which  were  from  various 
roads  expected  to  pour  in,  but  to  allow  them 
to  reach  the  place  of  their  destination. — The 
assistance  of  the  military  was  of  course  re- 
quired, and  arrangements  in  consequence 
made  with  them,  of  such  description  as  might 
be  applicable  to  various  circumstances.— 
About  eleven  o'clock  the  magistrates,  who 
were  very  numerous,  repaired  to  a  house, 
whence  they  might  see  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting.  A  body  of  special 
constables  took  their  ground,  about  two  hun- 
dred in  number,  close  to  the  hustings;  from 
them  there  was  a  line  of  communication  to 
the  house  where  we  were.  Mr.  Trafford 
Trafford  was  so  good  as  to  take  the  situation 
of  attending  colonel  L'Estrange,  the  command- 
ing  officer. — From  eleven  till  one  o'clock,  the 
various  columns  arrived,  attended  by  nags, 
each  by  two  or  three  flags;  and  there  were 
four,  if  not  more,  caps  of  liberty.  The  en* 
signs  were  of  the  same  description  as  those 
displayed  on  similar  occasions,  with  this  ad- 
dition, that  one  had  a  bloody  pike  represented 
on  it ;  another,  "  Equal  Representation  or 
Death."  There  was  no  appearance  of  arms  or 
pikes,  but  great  plenty  of  sticks  and  staves ; 
and  every  column  marched  in  regular  files  of 
three  or  four  deep,  attended  with  conductors, 
music,  &c.  The  most  powerful  accession  was 
in  the  last  instance,  when  Hunt  and  his  party 
came  in.  But,  long  before  this,  the  magis- 
trates had  felt  a  decided  conviction  that  the 
whole  bore  the  appearance  of  insurrection ; 
that  the  array  was  such  as  to  terrify  all  the 
king's  subjects,  and  was  such  as  no  legitimate 
purpose  could  justify.  In  addition  to  their 
own  sense  of  the  meeting,  they  had  very  nu- 
merous depositions  from  the  inhabitants,  as  to 
their  fears  for  the  public  safety ;  and  at  length 
a  man  deposed  as  to  the  parties  who  were  ap- 
proaching, attended  by  trie  heaviest  column. 
On  a  barouche-box  was  a  woman  in  white, 
who,  I  believe  was  a  Mrs.  Gant,  from  Stock- 

fort,  and  who  it  is  believed,  had  a  cap  of  liberty, 
n  the  barouche  were  Hunt,  Johnson,  Knight, 
and  Moorhouse,  of  Stockport:  as  soon  as 
these  four  parties  were  ascertained,  a  warrant 
issued  to  apprehend  them.  The  troops 
were  mustered,  and  Nadin,  preceding  the 
Manchester  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  executed  it. 
While  the  cavalry  was  forming,  a  most  mark- 
ed defiance  of  them  was  acteefby  the  reform- 
ing part  of  the  mob;  however,  they  so  far  ex- 
ecuted their  purpose,  as  to  apprehend  Hunt 
and  Johnson  on  the  hustings:  Knight  and 
Moorhouse  in  the  moment  escaped.  They 
also  took  on  the  hustings,  Saxton,  and  Sykes, 
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who  is  the  writer  to  the  Manchester  Observer, 
and  which  Saxton  had  before  been  addressing 
the  mob.     The  parties  thus  apprehended, 
were  brought  to  the  house  where  the  magis- 
trates were.    In  the  mean  time  the  Riot  act 
was  read,  and  the  mob  was  completely  dis- 
persed, but  not  without  very  serious  and  la- 
mentable effects.     Hunt,  &c.  were  brought 
down  to  the  New  Bailey;  two  magistrates 
and  myself,  having  promised  them  protection, 
preceded  them ;  we  were  attended  by  special 
constables  and  some  cavalry.     The  parties 
were  lodged  in  the  New  Bailey;  and  since 
that  have  been  added  to  them  Knight  and 
Moorhouse.    On  inquiry,   it  appeared  that 
many  had  suffered  from  various  instances; 
one  of  the  Manchester  yeomanry,  Mr.  Holme, 
was,  after  the  parties  were  taken,  struck  by  a 
brick-bat;  he  lost  his  power  over  his  horse, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  fractured  his  skull  by 
a  fall  from  his  horse.    I  am  afraid  that  he  is 
since  dead;  if  not,  there  are  no  hopes  of  his 
recovery.    A  special  constable  of  the  name  of 
Ash  worth  has  oeen  killed — cause  unknown; 
and  four  women  appear  to  have  lost  their 
lives  by  being  pressed  by  the  crowd ;  these,  I 
believe,  are  trie  fatal  effects  of  the  meeting. 
A  variety  of  instances  of  sabre  wounds  occur- 
red, but  I  hope  none  mortal ;  several  pistols 
were  fired  by  the  mob,  but  as  to  their  effect, 
nave  in  one  instance  deposed  to  before  colonel 
Fletcher,  we  have  no  account.    We  cannot 
but  deeply  regret  all  this  serious  attendant  on 
this  transaction ;  but  we  have  the  satisfaction 
of  witnessing  the  very  grateful  and  cheering 
countenances  of  the  whole  town;  in  fact,  they 
consider  themselves  as  saved  by  our  exer- 
tions.   All  the  shops  were  shut,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  contiuued  so  all  the  evening.    The 
capture  of  Hunt  took  place  before  two  o'clock, 
and  I  forgot  to  mention,  that  all  their  colours, 
drums,  £c.  were  taken  or  destroyed:  since 
that  I  have  been  to  the  Infirmary,  and  found 
myself  justified  in  making  the  report  I  have ; 
but  Mr.  Norris  now  tells  me,  that  one  or  two 
more  than  I  have  mentioned,  may  have  lost 
their  lives.     The  parlies  apprehended,  will 
have  their  eases  proceeded  on  to-morrow; 
but  it  appears  that  there  may  arise  difficulties 
as  to  the  nature  of  some  of  their  crimes,  on 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  consult  govern- 
ment.   The  whole  committee  of  magistrates 
will  assemble  to-morrow  as  usual.    During 
the  afternoon,  and  part  of  the  evening,  parts 
of  the  town  have  been  in  a  very  disturbed 
state,  and  numerous  applications  made  for 
military.    These  have  been  supplied,  but  in 
some  cases  have,  in  the  Irish  part  of  the 
town,  been  obliged  to  fire,  I  trust  without  any 
bad  effect  as  to  life,  in  any  instance.    At  pre- 
sent every  thine  seems  quiet;  the  reports  agree 
with  that,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  have  a 
auiet  night.    I  have  omitted  to  mention,  that 
trie  active  part  of  the  meeting  may  be  said  to 
have  come  in  wholly  from  the  country ;  and 
that  it  did  not  consist  of  less  than  90,000 
men,  &c.    The  flag  on  which  was  "Equal  lie- 


presentation  or  Death,"  was  a  black  one;  and. 
in  addition,  on  the  same  side,  had  "  No  bo-, 
roughmongering— Unite,  and  be  Free;"  at 
the  bottom,  "  Saddleworth,  Lees,  and  Morley 
Union;"  on  the  reverse,  "No  Corn  Laws;— 
Taxation,  without  Representation,  is  unjust 
and  tyrannical."  On  the  Middlctun  fla<»  was, 
"  Let  us  die  like  men,  and  not  be  sold  like 
slaves ;"  reverse,  "  Liberty  is  the  birthright  of 
man." — I  close  my  letter  at  a  quarter  before 
eleven ;  every  thing  remains  quiet — many  of 
the  troops  have  returned  to  the  barracks,  with 
the  consent  of  the  magistrates.  I  have  to 
apologize  to  your  lordship  for  the  haste  in 
which  this  is  written,  but  I  trust  that  the 
haste  will  naturally  be  accounted  for.  I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  ace 

W.  R.  Hat, 

No.  35. — Letter  from  Major-General  Sir 
John  Byng  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  dated,  Head 
Quarters,  Pontefract,  August  17th,  1819, 
nine,  A.  M. 

My  Lord;  I  have  the  honour  to  forward  the  ac- 
companying copy  of  an  official  report  which  I 
have  just  received  from  lieutenant  colonel  L'Es- 
trange,  in  command  of  the  troops  in  Man- 
chester and  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
which  I  consider  of  sufficient  consequence  to 
send  by  eipress,  as  it  will  be  one  day  sooner 
before  your  lordship. — I  roost  sincerely  regret 
that  the  employment  of  military  in  aid  of  the 
civil  power  should  have  been  necessary ;  but 
I  trust  it  will  appear  to  your  lordship,  that  the 
utmost  forbearance,  consistent  with  their 
duty,  has  been  evinced  by  lieutenant  colonel 
L'Estrange,  with  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand :  and  I  hope  it  will  meet  your  approval, 
his  having  employed  the  corps  of  Cheshire  and 
Manchester  yeomanry  cavalry,  who,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  magistrates  had  assembledwith  the 
greatest  alacrity  in  full  numbers,  and  had 
placed  themselves  at  the  lieutenant  colonel's 
disposal. — By  the  latest  account,  I  understand 
the  town  of  Manchester  has  become  more 
quiet.  I  shall  await  here  a  further  report,  and 
shall  hold  in  readiness  to  move,  at  the  shortest 
notice,  all  the  disposable  force  under  my 
orders.    I  have,  &c. 

Joun  Byng,  Major  General. 

No.  36. — Report  from  Lieutenant  Colonel 
r£stranee,  inclosed  in  the  foregoing. 
Dated  Manchester,  August  16,  1819, 
eight  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Sir,— The  magistrates  assembled  here  in 
consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  dis- 
trict, directed  me  to  have  the  troops  in  readi- 
ness to  assist  the  civil  power  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity, at  the  time  of  the  meeting  proposed 
for  this  day.  In  concurrence  with  their 
wishes,  and  after  consultation  with  them,  the 
military  were  prepared  and  arrangements 
made,  such  as  then  seemed  calculated  to 
meet  any  occasion,  in  which  the  aid  of  the 
troops  mi^ht  be  required  to  assist  the  civil 
power.    The  magistrates  were  in  attendance 
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near  St.  Peter's  Church  ;  and  Mr.  Trafford,  a 
justice  of  the  peace  fur  the  counties  of  Chester 
and  Lancaster,  was  appointed  to  remain  with 
the  cavalry.  Early  in  the  afternoon,  the 
civil  power  finding  it  necessary  that  the 
troups  should  act  in  aid  of  them,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  that  the  cavalry  should 
advance ;  and  a  warrant  was  executed,  pre- 
ceded by  the  civil  authority,  under  which  two 
persons  Hunt  and  Johnson,  named  therein, 
were  arrested;  as  were  also  two  other  persons, 
named  Saxton  and  Sykes,  who  were  active, 
as  I  am  told,  on  the  hustings.  This  service 
was  performed  with  the  assistance  of  the  ca- 
valry. The  infantry  was  in  readiness,  but  I 
determined  not  to  bring  them  in  contact  with 
the  people,  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by 
urgent  necessity;  not  a  shot  therefore  has 
been  fired  by  any  of  ttie  military,  though  se- 
veral have  been  fired  by  the  populace  against 
the  troops.  I  have,  however,  great  regret  in 
stating,  that  some  of  the  unfortunate  people 
who  attended  this  meeting  have  suffered 
from  sabre  wounds,  and  many  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  crowd.  One  of  the  Manchester 
yeomanry,  if  not  dead,  lies  without  hope  of 
recovery;  it  is  understood  he  was  struck  with 
a  stone.  One  of  the  special  constables  has 
been  killed.  The  Manchester  yeomanry  un- 
der major  Trafford,  and  the  Cheshire  yeo- 
manry under  lieutenant  colonel  Townsend, 
who  had  come  on  a  very  short  notice  from 
the  county  magistrates  (many  of  them  from 
a  great  distance),  were  most  active  and  effi- 
cient in  discharge  of  their  duty. — The  com- 
mittee, now  sitting,  consider  it  necessary  to 
keep  all  the  troops  ready,  though  every  means 
will  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
their  acting.    I  have,&c. 

George  1'Estrange, 
Lieut.  Col.  3 1st  regiment. 
Major-GeneralS/R  John  Byng,  K.  C.  8. 

No.  37. — Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Norris  to  Lord  Sidmouth ;  dated  Man- 
chester, August   17, 1819. 

My  Lord ; — Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Hard  man 
Laving  left  town  this  evening,  on  a  mission 
to  your  lordship  and  to  government,  it  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  give  you  any  information 
up  to  the  period  when  they  left,  as  they  are 
fully  informed.  Since  their  departure  the 
town  has  continued  to  assume  a  gloomy  as- 
pect as  the  night  has  approached,  and  at  this 
hour  (a  quarter  from  ten),  all  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  are  in  action  throughout 
the  town.  Great  numbers  assembled  this 
evening,  from  8  to  9,  about  the  New  Cross, 
but  did  rfet  do  any  act  of  violence  though 
evidently  of  the  description  disposed  to  do  so. 
Soldiers  are  placed  there,  and  bodies  of  spe- 
cial constables,  with  orders  in  the  first  in- 
stance for  the  constables  to  act,  and  after- 
wards, in  case  of  need,  the  military  to  dis- 
perse the  mob.  The  Riot  act  was  not  read 
this  evening  when  I  first  went  up  (about  six 
o'clock)  though  some  stones  had  before  been 
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thrown  at  one  or  two  houses,  and  .a  few  at 
the  military;  yet  I  found  matters  peaceable 
and  quiet,  and  the  offending  parties  straggling 
about,  and  at  considerable  distances,  and! 
hoped  they  would  disperse.  They  did  not, 
however,  disperse ;  but  the  numbers  consi- 
derably increased  at  the  distances,  and  I 
found  it  necessary  to  communicate  instantly 
with  colonel  l'Estrange,  otc.  The  military 
have  in  consequence  been  strengthened  in 
that  quarter,  and  at  present  every  thine,  I 
believe,  remains  quiet,  although  it  can  alone 
be  attributed  to  the  full  exertion  or  appear- 
ance of  the  military  strength.    I  am,  ore. 

J.  Norris. 

No.  88. — Examination  of  James  Murrey  of 
No.  2,  Withy  Grove  Manchester,  con- 
fectioner, who,  on  his  oath,  saith, 

That  on  Sunday  last,  the  15th  instant,  he 
was  at  White  Moss,  near  Middleton,  about 
five  miles  from  Manchester,  between  three 
and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  saw 
there  assembled  between  14  and  1500  men, 
the  greatest  number  of  whom  were  formed  in 
two  bodies,  in  the  form  of  solid  squares ;   the 
remainder  were  in  small  parties  of  between 
twenty  and  thirty  each;   there  were  about 
thirty  such  parties,  each  under  the  direction 
of  a  person  acting  as  a  drill  Serjeant,  and 
and  were  going  through  military  movements ; 
that  examinant  went  amongst  them  and  im- 
mediately one  of  the  drill  Serjeants  asked  him 
to  fall  in.     He  said,  he  thought  he  should 
soon,  or  gave  some  such  answer ;    he  then 
began  to  move  away;    upon  which,  some 
persons  who  were  drilling,  cried  out "  spies." 
This  examinant,  and  William  Shawcross,  and 
Thomas  Rymer  and  his  son  (all  of  whom 
had  accompanied  this  examinant  from  Man- 
chester) continued  to  retire;  the  body  of  men 
then  cried  out,"  mill  them,""  murder  them" 
Near  one  hundred  men  then  pursued  this  ex- 
aminant and  his  companions ;  thev  overtook 
them  near  a  lane  end,  at  the  edge  of  the 
Moss,  and  began  to  pelt  them  with  clods  of 
earth — they  at  last  came  up  to  the  exami- 
nant and  his  companions,  ana  beat  them  very 
severely — Examinant  begged  they  would  not 
murder    him;    but   the   general   cry  was, 
"  damn  him   kill  him — murder  him." — Exa- 
minaut  said,  "  you  treat  me  very  differently 
to  what  nations  treat  each  other's  prisoners 
when  they  are  at  war.    Suppose  that  I  am  an 
enemy,  vou  ought  to  treat  me  as  a  prisoner :" 
they  said, "  How  will  you  treat  us  if  vou  take 
us  prisouers  when  we  come  to  Manchester  ?" 
— Examinant  knew  at  the  time  that  a  meet- 
ing was  appointed  for  the  next  day  (Monday) 
at  Manchester. — The  men  kept  heating  exa- 
minant all  the  time;  at  last,  they  debated 
among  themselves  whether  they  would  kill 
examinant  or  forgive  him,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  forgive  him,  provided  he  would  go 
down  upon  his  knees  and   beg  pardon  to 
them,  and  swear  never  to  be  a  king's  man 
again,  or  to  mention  the  name  of  a  king.  Ex* 
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aminant  complied  to  save  his  life,  they  stand- 
ing over  him  with  sticks,  as  he  apprehended  to 
Hiurdcr  him, provided  he  had  objected.  They 
afterwards  went  away.  Examinant  was  not 
previously  acquainted  with  any  of  the  persons 
assembled  that  he  saw,  but  is  certain  that  he 
should  know  again  two  of  those  who  beat  him. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  number  assembled  had 
stout  sticks,  from  three  to  four  feet  long.  In 
consequence  of  the  ill  treatment  received  by 
examinant,  as  above,  he  was  confined  to  his 
bed  for  three  days.  James  Murrey. 

Sworn  at  Manchester  be- 
fore me,  this  91st  of 
August,  1819. 
Ra.  Fletcher. 

No.  39.— Letter  from  Sir  J.  T.  Stanley  to  Lord 
Sidroouth;  dated  Grand  Jury  Room, 
Chester  Castle,  Sept  3, 1819. 

My  Lord, — I  have  been  directed  by  the 
£rand  jury  of  the  county  of  Chester,  as  their 
foreman,  to  forward  the  inclosed  to  your  lord- 
ship as  a  private  communication  ;  and  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  inclosing,  at  the  same 
time  a  copy  of  resolutions  entered  into  by  the 
grand  jury,  expressive  of  their  determination 
to  support  the  government,  and  enforce  the 
laws,  tor  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the 
county.    I  have  &c. 

John  Thomas  Stanley. 

No.  40. — Communication  of  the  Grand  Jury 
of  Cheshire,  inclosed  therein. 

(Private.)  Chester,  Septembers,  1819. 

We,  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  palatine 
of  Chester,  assembled  at  the  assizes  holden 
for  the  said  county,  on  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember 1819,  feel  it  our  bounden  duty  to  re- 
present to  your  lordship,  that  from  the  in- 
formation we  have  just  received,  we  have 
strong  reason  to  consider,  that  in  the  Stock- 
port division  of  the  hundred  of  Macclesfield  in 
this  county,  and  in  certain  parts  of  the  Prest- 
bury  division  of  the  said  hundred,  the  lives  and 
property  of  his  majesty's  loyal  subjects  are  in 
great  peril ;  and  that  in  an  adjoining  county, 
by  the  active  measures  of  terror  and  intimida- 
tion employed,  the  danger  has,  within  the  last 
fourteen  days,  assumed  a  more  formidable 
character ;  and  we  beg  leave  to  add,  that  we 
understand  his  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace 
labour  under  great  difficulty  from  want  of 
power  to  disperse  meetings  for  drilling,  and 
for  acquiring  military  discipline. 

John  Thomas  Stanley,  Foreman. 

No.  41. — Resolutions  also  inclosed. 

County  Palatine  of  Chester. 
We,  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  palatine 
of  Chester,  at  the  assizes  holden  at  Chester 
on  the  first  day  of  September  1819,  feel  it  in- 
cumbent at  this  time  to  declare  our  indigna- 
tion at  the  machinations  of  artful  and  itine- 
rant demagogues,  who  disseminate  papers  of 
the  most  dangerous  and  seditious  tendency ; 
and  at  public  meetings,  with  freedom  in  their 


mouths  and  fraud  and  plunder  in  their  hearts, 
employ  the  most  inflammatory  language ;  in- 
sidiously inculcate,  under  the  specious  veil  of 
reform,  hatred  and  contempt  of  our  constitu- 
tion, and  instigate  the  ignorant  and  unwary 
even  to  exert  physical  force  (that  is,  violence 
and  open  arms)  for  the  enforcement  of  their 
visionary  claims ;  at  once  useless  to  them- 
selves, destructive  of  the  rights  and  property 
of  their  fellow  subjects,  and  involving  the 
country  in  one  general  ruin.  Nor  can  we  re- 
frain from  declaring  our  disgust  and  horror  at 
the  odious  and  blasphemous  publications 
poured  forth  throughout  the  country,  in  which 
the  Holy  Scriptures  are  held  up  to  derision, 
reviled  and  scoffed  at,  and  audaciously  de- 
nounced to  the  people  as  false,  with  the  ma- 
lignant intention  of  eradicating  from  their 
minds  all  moral  checks,  and  all  the  hopes 
and  comforts  to  be  derived  from  religion.  But 
with  the  most  serious  and  peculiar  anxiety 
and  detestation,  we  contemplate  the  unre- 
mitting exertions  to  poison  the  minds  of  the 
rising  generation  with  the  same  horrid  and 
detestable  doctrines. — We,  therefore,  strongly 
impressed  with  the  excellence  of  our  consti- 
tution, protecting  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  so- 
ciety, are  firmly  resolved,  by  every  means  in 
our  power,  to  enforce  the  due  execution 
of  the  laws  against  the  seditious  and  disaf- 
fected ;  and  against  all,  who  either  by  acts 
or  otherwise,  endanger  the  public  peace  and 
safety  of  the  realm. 

(Signed)  John  Thomas  Stanley,  Foreman.— 
Belgrave,  H.  M.  Mainwaring,  D.  Da- 
venport, Wilbraham  Egerton,  Charles 
Cholmondeley,  Thomas  C.  Clutton, 
Ralph  Leycester,  jun.,  D.  Ashley, 
George  Wilbraham,  £.  D.  Davenport, 
Clement  Swetenham,  H.  C.  Cotton, 
£.  Stracey,  Thomas  Marshal,  Thomas 
Cholmondeley,  Robert  Hibbert,  John 
Isherwood,  Robert  Taylor,  H.  W. 
Worthington,  Thomas  Barker. 

No.  42. — Letter  from  Lord  Stanley  to  Lord 
Sidmouth;  dated  Knowsley,  September 
7  th,  1819. 

My  Lord ;  I  have  been  directed  by  the  grand 
jury  assembled  at  the  present  assises  for  this 
county,  to  sign,  as  their  foreman,  their  state- 
ment of  the  unhappily  disturbed  situation  in 
which  (upon  examination,  which  they  have 
thought  it  their  duty  to  make)  they  have 
found  the  county,  or  rather  a  large  district  of 
it,  to  be  placed.  In  compliance  therefore  with 
their  directions,  I  have  now  the  honour  to 
lay  before  your  lordshin  the  accompanying 
statement,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  also  been 
directed  to  lay  before  the  lord- lieutenant  of 
the  county,  and  I  remain,  &c. 

St  AM  LEY. 

No.  43,— Statement  inclosed  therein. 

The  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Lancaster 
have  thought  it  their  duty  to  inquire  into  the 
present  state  of  the  disturbed  districts  of  that 
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county,  and  they  have  examined  persons  who 
appeared  to  them  the  most  competent  to  give 
accurate  information  on  the  subject. — From 
the  result  of  that  inquiry  it  appears,  that  the 
most  inflammatory  publications  have  for  some 
time  been  industriously  circulated  at  a  price 
which  puts  them  very  generally  into  the 
hands  of  the  poorest  classes  of  society.  The 
training  and  military  drilling  of  large  bodies 
of  men,  under  regular  leaders,  have  for  some 
time  been  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and 
the  times  chosen  for  the  purpose  are  princi- 
pally during  the  night,  or  at  such  hours 
as  seem  best  calculated  to  elude  public 
observation.  Marching,  and  other  military 
movements,  are  practised  with  great  precision, 
and  the  words  of  command  are  promptly  and 
implicitly  obeyed.  It  has  not  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  grand  jury,  that  arms  have 
been  used  on  these  occasions,  and,  though 
there  is  no  doubt  that  weapons  of  offence  have 
been  manufactured,  yet  to  what  amount  does 
not  appear.— One  of  the  most  powerful  en- 
gines to  which  the  disaffected  have  resorted, 
is  a  system  of  intimidation,  which  prevails  to 
a  most  serious  and  alarming  degree.  Not 
only  have  threats  to  persons  and  property  been 
made  use  of,  and  put  into  execution,  but  even 
combinations  have  been  formed  to  discoun- 
tenance and  to  ruin  those  publicans  and  shop- 
keepers who  have  come  forward  in  support  of 
the  civil  power.  To  such  an  extent  does  this 
prevail,  that  individuals  who  are  well- 
disposed,  are  deterred  from  declaring  the  sen- 
timents which  they  really  entertain,  or  from 
giving  information  which  may  lead  to  the  de- 
tection of  offenders. — Whatever  may  be  the 
real  object  of  those  who  have  obtained  an  in- 
fluence over  the  minds  of  the  misguided,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  from  the  declarations 
which  have  been  openly  and  avowedly  made, 
that  the  object  of  the  lower  classes  of  these 
people  in  general,  is  no  other  than  to  reverse 
the  orders  of  society  which  have  so  long  been 
established,  and  to  wrest  by  force  from  the 
present  possessors,  and  to  divide  among  them- 
selves, the  landed  property  of  the  country. 
— The  magistrates  who  act  in  the  disturbed 
districts,  and  who  are  few  in  number,  and 
harassed  bv  continued  and  unremitting  at- 
.ention  to  their  duties,  state  themselves  to  be 
unable  to  preserve  tne  public  peace,  under 
any  circumstances  of  peculiar  agitation. — Re- 
sort has  recently  been  had  to  the  Watch  and 
Ward  act,  but  in  many  parts  of  the  above- 
mentioned  districts  the  measure  is,  for  obvious 
reasons,  incapable  of  being  carried  into  effect, 
and  in  others  has  proved  wholly  inefficacious. 
Indeed,  in  one  populous  district,  no  warrant 
for  ordinary  offences,  or  other  legal  process, 
can  be  executed :  the  payment  of  taxes  has 
ceased ;  and  the  landlords  are  threatened  with 
the  discontinuance  of  their  rents. — The  grand 
jury  think  it  their  duty  to  submit  these  facts 
and  observations  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
county,  and  to  his  majesty's  principal  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  home  department,  and  at 
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the  same  time  to  express  their  firm  determi- 
nation to  support  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  maintain  unimpaired  the  consti- 
tution as  at  present  established  in  church  and 
state.— Signed  by  direction  of  the  grand  jury, 

Stanley,  Foreman. 
Grand  Jury  Room,  Lancaster,  Sept.  6, 1819. 

No.  44. — Letter  from  the  Constables  of 
Manchester  to  Lord  Sidmouth;  dated 
Manchester  Police-office,  September  16, 
1819. 

My  Lord ; — We  have  avoided  troubling  your 
lordship  with  freauent  communications,  know- 
ing that  our  highly  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Norris 
was  in  constant  correspondence  with  the  home 
department.  We  deem  it  however  a  duty  to 
state  some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  we 
have  to  contend,  and  which,  as  they  are  ra- 
pidly increasing,  will  press  heavily  on  the 
gentlemen  who  are  shortly  to  succeed  us  in 
office.  Before  Mr.  Hunt  made  his  appearance 
here,  his  followers  had  given  us  mucn  trouble; 
they  have  now  acquired  so  powerful  an 
ascendancy  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  he  is 
able  at  any  time  to  agitate  this  town  most 
seriously ;  and  by  a  very  short  notice  to  move 
an  overwhelming  population  in  any  direction, 
and  for  almost  any  purpose.  Tour  lordship 
has,  we  believe,  already  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  decease  of  Campbell,  one  or  our  su- 
pernumeraries, who  was  literally  stoned  to 
death,  publicly,  in  the  forenoon  of  the  17th 
ult.  merely  because  he  was  connected  with 
this  office.  Another  special  constable  now 
lies  in  the  infirmary  dangerously  wounded 
under  similar  circumstances.  More  than  a 
week  before  the  meeting  of  the  16th  ult  two 
of  our  beadles,  who  were  protecting  a  man 
whilst  posting  the  Prince  Regent's  Proclama- 
tion, were  shamefully  abused,  as  well  as  the 
man,  and  held  prisoners,  at  the  New  Cross, 
by  a  mob  of  more  than  500  persons.  The 
boroughreevc  and  ourselves,  with  our  deputy 
and  four  assistants,  having  proceeded  to  the 
spot,  were  also  violently  attacked  and  beaten 
away  with  stones,  previously  taken  up  from 
the  pavement  for  the  purpose.  For  some  time 
previously  to  the  16th  ult.  well  dressed  per- 
sons were  sure  to  be  insulted  if  they  showed 
themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New 
Cross,  Newton-lane,  Ancoats,  &c.  &c. ;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  certainty  that  the  military 
could  soon  be  at  hand,  no  decent  person  would 
now  venture  near  those  places. — Since  Mr. 
Hunt's  arrival  here,  the  respectable  house- 
holders have  been  kept  in  almost  constant 
alarm,  and  the  noise  and  uproar  which  uni- 
formly attends  his  movements  have  produced 
the  most  dangerous  consequences  to  many 
families.  Amongst  persons  unconnected  with 
business,  a  general  disposition  prevails  to 
leave  the  neighbourhood1 ;  and  of  those  who 
are  able  to  retire  from  trade,  a  considerable 
proportion  seems  determined  to  do  so.  The 
difficulty  in  collecting  rents  from  those  of  the 
lower  orders  who  are  able  to  pay,  increases 
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daily,  and  serious  depression  in  the  value  of 
property  is  consequently  taking  place.  We 
nave  also  much  reason  to  fear,  that  numbers, 
whom  we  had  looked  upon  as  neutral  with  re- 
spect to  Mr.  Hunt,  are  becoming  partizans ; 
and  we  ought  not  to  disguise  the  fact,  that  a 
degree  of  intimidation  very  generally  prevails, 
which  deprives  us  of  the  usually  efficient  sup- 
port and  cordial  assistance  of  some  of  our 
principal  inhabitants.  The  special  constables. 
as  a  body,  were  all  that  we  could  wish,  and 
have  given  us  abundant  proof  of  their  loyalty 
and  spirit ;  but  of  those  who  are  shopkeepers 
or  publicans,  many  have  so  much  lost  their 
custom,  that  they  must  either  cease  acting,  or 
be  ruined.  The  sacrifice  of  wealth  and  com- 
forts which  the  magistrates  have  willingly 
made,  can  only  be  duly  appreciated  by  our- 
selves; and  we  are  bound  to  declare  our  be- 
lief, that  nothing  but  the  purest  patriotism 
could  have  influenced  or  supported  them. — 
An  anxious  desire  to  serve  the  public  faith- 
fully, has  completely  exhausted  our  worthy 
colleague,  the  boroughreeve,  and  his  life  is 
still  in  danger ;  and,  indeed,  we  are  ourselves 
so  much  worn  out,  that  we  should  shortly 
become  unequal  to  our  duty,  were  it  not  for 
the  prospect  of  our  year  being  soon  ended.  If 
we  are  asked,  what  has  occasioned  this  state 
of  society  here  ?  we  must  reply,  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  press  chiefly,  aided  by  the 
inflammatory  speeches  of  itinerant  dema- 
gogues, and  the  establishment  of  schools  for 
instructing  adults,  as  well  as  children,  to  re- 
vile and  despise  the  civil  and  religious  insti- 
tutions of  the  country.  Whatever  constitu- 
tional health  or  strength  our  successors  in  of- 
fice may  fortunately  possess,  or  however  zeal- 
ous they  may  be  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty, 
we  are  firmly  persuaded,  my  lord,  things  can- 
not long;  go  on  in  this  way,  and  we  hope  this 
conviction  will  be  our  apology  for  writing  so 
much  at  length  on  this  occasion.  We  have 
the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

John  Moore,  jun.    >  q^^m^ 

Jonathan  Andrew,) 
To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth. 

No.  45. — Letter  from  Mr.  Jones,  Postmaster 
of  Macclesfield  to  Lord  Sidmouth ;  dated 
Macclesfield,  Cheshire,  August  18, 1819. 

My  Lord ;— I  bee  leave  to  acquaint  your  lord- 
ship, that  a  mob  of  the  re  formers  assembled  last 
night  about  half  past  eight  o'clock  P.  M.  in 
the  market-place  in  this  town:  the  mayor 
read  the  Riot  act  about  half  past  eight  P.  M.; 
about  nine  the  mob  proceeded  to  a  very  out* 
rageous  attack  on  the  shop  and  printing-shop 
otMr.  Jonathan  Wilson,  printer  of  the  Mac- 
clesfield Courier,  and  demolished  the  door  and 
windows;  they  also  attacked  the  house  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Grimsditch,  solicitor,  an  officer 
in  the  Cheshire  yeomanry  cavalry  in  the 
Macclesfield  troop ;  they  broke  all  his  front 
windows ;  they  attacked  my  house  and  de- 
molished my  front  windows,  &c.  Thev  took 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  our  cavalry  on 
duty  at  Mauchester,  and  part  of  the  31st  regi- 


ment of  foot,  which  were  here  till  last  night. 
Twelve  at  night  an  express  came  from  Man- 
cherter  ordering  them  to  Stockport,  so  that 
we  were  left  quite  defenceless,  we  turned  out 
and  restored  peace  at  last ;  and  this  morning, 
at  ^ye  A.  M.  the  party  of  the  31st  regiment  ar- 
rived here  from  Stockport,  and  at  ten  A.  M. 
our  troops  of  cavalry  arrived  from  Manchester. 
The  mayor,  accompanied  by  the  rest  of  the 
magistrates  of  this  borough  read  the  Riot  act. 
ana  declared  the  town  in  a  state  of  rebellion, 
and  delivered  it  up  to  the  charge  of  the  mili- 
tary, from  the  circumstance  of  their  having 
last  night  attacked  the  Post-office:  and  I 
humbly  submit,  that  for  the  better  and  future 
security  of  the  town,  and  persons  and  pro- 
perty, a  troop  of  horse  stationed  here  for  a 
while  would  remove  and  disperse  all  danger. 
The  whole  most  humbly  submitted  by  your 
lordship's,  &c.  Tim  J  on  is. 

No.  46. — Letter  from  the  Lord  Provost  of 
Glasgow  to  Lord  Sidmouth ;  dated  Glas- 
gow, 22nd  August,  1819. 

My  Lord ;— It  affords  me  "great  satisfaction 
and  pleasure  that  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  in- 
form your  lordship,  that  the  meeting  of  yes- 
terday ended  without  any  breach  of  the  peace, 
or  even  disturbance.  We  had  every  prepara- 
tion made  by  having  the  special  constabulary, 
to  the  number  of  about  four  hundred,  assem- 
bled, as  well  as  all  the  police  and  other  civil 
officers,  and  also  the  military  drawn  up  in  the 
barrack-yard  to  act  in  case  the  civil  power 
should  prove  inefficient  Although  all  this  was 
done  without  publicity  or  bustle,  still  it  was 
not  unknown  to  the  crowd ;  indeed  in  the 
speeches  I  understood  that  peace  and  good 
order  were  strongly  inculcated  by  the  argument 
of  the  preparations  made  to  oppose  contrary 
conduct.  To  the  presence  of  the  military 
do  we  therefore  owe  our  present  state.  The 
object  of  the  meeting  on  Thursday  being  of  a 
nature  more  likely  to  draw  an  assemblage  of 
the  poorer  classes  than  the  common  one  of 
parliamentary  reform,  and  greater  pains  having 
been  taken  to  bring  them  from  every  quarter, 
we  contemplate  that  it  will  be  much  more  nu- 
merously attended.  God  grant  that  it  may 
end  as  peaceably !    My  lord,  I  have  &c. 

Hexry  Momteith. 

No.  47. — Letter  from  Earl  Fitzwilliam  to 
Lord  Sidmouth,  dated  Leamington,  26th 
August,  1819. 

My  Lord ; — I  have  this  morning  received  a 
letter  dated  20th  inst  from  Mr.  Haigh,  Mr. 
Haigh  Allen,  and  Mr.  Uorsfall,  three  magis- 
trates acting  at  Huddersfield  and  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood a  copy  of  which  I  send  for  your 
lordship's  information.  No  doubt  it  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory  had  no  meeting 
whatever  taken  place;  but  it  is  a  subject  of 
satisfaction  that,  taking  place,  it  passed  off 
peaceably,  and  that  the  assembled  dispersed 
quietly,  without  the  interference  of  any  con- 
stituted authority,  and  no  less  so,  that  though 
a  second  meeting  was  announced,  for  the 
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following  evening  it  did Inoti ^e  p^c  J  mwt  No   40._LETmi  from  ^  VltgmMm  t„ 

precautionary   measures   which    they    have  ™   '       9' 

adopted,  by  swearing  in  a  number  of  special  My  Lord ; — I  have  the  honour  to  transmit 
constables,  and  by  calling  out  the  Hudders-  td  your  lordship  a  copy  of  a  letter,  dated  the 
field  troop  of  yeomanry  on  permanent  duty,  25th  instant,  which  I  received  this  morning 
and  I  am  confident  your  lordship  may  rely  on  from  the  mayor  of  Leeds  ;  likewise  a  copy  of 
their  discretion,  that  the  constituted  autho-  a  requisition  for  convening  a  public  meeting 
rities  will  not  be  unnecessarily  committed  in  on  the  30  th  inst.  signed  by  certain  house- 
doubtful  cases,  but  their  powers  used  only  holders  of  Wakefield,  and  left  at  the  office  of 
when  manifest  necessity  shall  justify  their  the  clerk  of  the  peace ;  which  also  I  received 
exercise.    I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  this  morning.— I  shall  return  immediately  to 

Wentworth  Fitzwilliam.  Wentworth.    P  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

No.  48—Letteb  from  Three  Magistrate,  in-  Wmiwcth  Fitzwilliam. 
closed  therein,  dated  Huddersfield,  Au-  N6. 50. — Letter  from  the  Mayor  of  Leeds 
gust  20th,  1819.  inclosed;  therein  dated  Leeds,  August 
My  Lord ; — We  think  it  our  duty  to  inform  2Mh,  1819. 
your  lordship,  that  last  evening,  about  seven  My  Lord;— I  duly  received  your  lordship** 
o'clock,  a  large  multitude  of  people  were  sud-  letter  of  the  19th>#  announcing  your  intention, 
denly  assembled  within  half  a  mile  of  the  if  no  unpleasant  accounts  were  received  from 
town,  to  the  number  (as  near  as  we  can  ascer-  Manchester  to  set  out  the  following  day  for 
tain)  of  three  thousand.  A  person  from  Man-  Leamington.  I  deem  it  necessary  to  acquaint 
Chester  related  to  them  what  had  taken  place  your  lordship,  that  I  think  I  perceive  a  const 
there,  and  concluded  by  telling  them,  that  derable  change  working  among  our  reformers1, 
now  was  the  time  to  be  revenged.  Another  On  Thursday  last,  in  the  evening,  a  body  of 
person  then  said,  that  all  who  were  willing  to  people  to  the  amount  of  several  thousands, 
support  the  cause  of  radical  reform  by  force,  met  upon  Hunslet  Moor,  to  discuss  the  events 
by  physical  force,  should  signify  the  same  in  at  Manchester,  simply  upon  a  notice  given  by 
the  usual  way ;  which  was  answered  by  a  posting  up  a  few  written  papers  in  two  or 
tremendous  shout  from  the  multitude;  he  then  three  conspicuous  situations  in  the  town, 
informed  them  that  a  meeting  would  be  held  Last  evening  another  meeting  took  place  by 
the  following  night  at  seven  o'clock  at  Fixby  the  appointment  of  the  former;  when,  not- 
Park  (about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Hudders-  withstanding  a  heavy  fa!lofrain,it  is  calculated 
field).Witharms?— was  asked  bythe  multitude,  fall  sfooo  persons  were  present;  with  the  ad- 
He  said,  we  will  not  say  with  arms ;  but  all  per-  ditional  excitements  or  drums  and  bands  of 
sons  are  requested  to  provide  themselves  with  mUsic,  to  which  they  marched  from  the  ad- 
such  things  as  mav  in  any  way  whatever  be  joining  townships.  They  dispersed  quietly, 
useful  to  them.  We  find  that  there  have  i  fear  these  circumstances,  added  to  the  fre- 
been  several  evening  meetings  suddenly  called  quent  meeting, announce  agrowing  confidence 
in  different  parts  ofthe  neighbourhood,  since  in  themselves,  and  a  determination  on  the 
Tuesday,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  part  of  their  leaders  to  pash  matters  to  an  ex- 
that  the  meeting  to-night  is  to  be  aconcentrat-  iremity.  They  hold  more  violent  language 
ed  meeting,  as  we  are  informed  that  a  meet-  m  their  speeches,  and  dwell  in  exaggerated 
ing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Halifax  has  been  terms  on  the  proceedings  at  Manchester;  and 
adjourned  to  meet  at  Fixby  to-night.  In  con-  Sherwin's  Register  of  the  20th  inst,  of  which 
sequence  of  these  appearances  we  have  I  have  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  copy,  the 
thought  it  our  duty  to  order  our  troop  of  yeo-  whole  being  sold  off,  is  a  most  diabolical  pro* 
manry  cavalry  to  assemble  this  evening,  upon  duction :  he  throws  off  all  restraint,  calls  on 
permanent  dulv  for  three  days;  we  have  also  the  people  to  arm,  states  the  impossibility  of 
sworn  in  a  number  of  special  constables,  which  avoiding  a  revolution^  ofsubduingthe  people ; 
we  trust  will  meet  with  your  lordship's  ap-  and  treats  the  idea  of  accommodation  as  ri- 
probation.  We  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  diculous ;  surely  it  is  time  to  attack  the  au- 
(Signed)  J.  H  aioh  tn0rs  of  such  dangerous  productions.  I  write 
B.  iIaigh  Allen  this  evening,  desiring  sir  John  Byng  to  order 
John  Hoiisfall.  another  troop  of  dragoons  to  Leeds.  We 
Saturday  morning. — The  night  has  passed  have  only  one  of  thirty-two  horses,  which  I 
over  quietly.  Numbers  were  seen  returning  think  is  too  small  a  force  to  meet  present  ap- 
to  their  homes  late  at  night,  most  probably  pearanccs  with.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
deterred    from  meeting   by  the  precautions  G.  Banes. 

taken,  and  by  a  report  circulated  among  the  x<r     r ,     „  .i.^  ^.i^^i 

people,  that  theman  who  addressed  thenffrom  No-  M-Rwimthw  also  inclosed. 

Manchester  was  a  spy.  We,   the  undersigned    inhabitant   house- 

(Signed)  J.  H.  holders  of  the  town  of  Wakefield,  do  convene 

B.  II.  L.  a  public  meeting  to  be  held  on  Monday,  30th 

J.  H.  August.  1819,  to  take  into  consideration  our 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  &c.  &c  unparalleled  distress  (which  we  consider  t» 
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have  arisen  from  enormous  taxation  without 
representation)  and   the  most  effeolual  and 
constitutional  methods  for  the  removal  and 
prevention  of  the  tame  occurring  in  future; 
Richard  Brown,  plumber  and  glacier, 
Westgate;  Joseph  Lowe,  cloth  worker, 
Westgate ;      Samuel    Moore,    cloth 
worker,  Westgate  ;    John  Robinson, 
cordwainer,  Kir  legate  ;    Joseph  Lock- 
wood,     eordwainer.      Nelson-street ; 
George  Musgreevc,  waterman,  Kirk- 
gate.    Joseph  Inion  waterman  Kirk- 
EtejBenjaminHowell.jun.  waterman, 
rkgate.    The  Chair  to  be  taken  pre- 
cisely at  four  o'clock  io  the  afternoon. 
Wakefield,  August  SSid,  1810. 
No,  52.—Lettiti  from  Earl  Fitzwilliam  to 
Lord   Sidmouth;    Wentworth,   August, 
81st,  1810. 
My  Lord; — I  have  the  honour  of  transmit- 
ting, for  your  lordship's  consideration,  copies 
of  three  letters,  all  of  which  I  have  received 
this  morning;  lit  from  colonel  Horton,  a  ma- 

B'sttate  of  the  West  Riding,  resident  near 
alifax,  dated  the  S7th  instant ;  Ind,  from 
the  mayor  of  Leeds,  dated  the  STlh  instant; 
3rd,  from  Hr.  Foljambe,  deputy  clerk  of  the 
peace,  dated  Monday  evenings  o'clock.  I 
hare,  Ice.  Wisttwomh  Fitzwili.hh. 

No.  S3.— LEtrea  from   Colonel  H  or  ton  in- 


HvLord;  Attending  a  general  meeting  of 
magistrates  yesterday,  at  Wakefield,  to  consi- 
der the  additions  to  the  House  of  Correction, 
I  thought  it  necessary  to  give  my  opinion  of 
the  state  of  (his  part  of  the  Hiding;  and  I  beg 
to  communicate  the  same  to  your  lordship. 


the  disposition  lately  evinced,  has  induced 
colonel  Deardon  and  myself  to  swear  in  about 
three  hundred  special  constables,  and  to  call 
a  meeting  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  I  in- 
tend to  attempt  to  raise  a  troop  of  yeomanry 
cavalry  here,  and  I  have  hopes  of  offering  one 
to  your  lordship.  In  the  mean  time  Iliave 
stated  to  lord  Sidmouth,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
society  that  one  troop  of  regulars  should  be 
placed  here.  1  wish  to  add,  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  all  the  magistrates  at  Wakefield, 
amongst  whom  were  sir  Francis  Wood,  Mr. 
WortW,  and  Mr.  Lowe  (with  whom  I  coin- 
cide), that  it  is  not  by  any  means  n 

have,  tec 
Thomas  Hortov. 
Earl  Frtzwilltam,  ice.  fa:.  &c. 
No.  5*.— Lettkb  from  the  Mayor  of  Leeds, 
also  inclosed ;  dated  Leeds,  37th  August, 
1819. 
My  Lord;— I  beg  your  lordship's  reference 
to  my  letter  of  the  35th  instant.  The  meet- 
ing of  magistrates  which  I  mentioned  it  waa 
my  intention  to  convene  for  this  day,  has 
taken  place.  I  stated  at  this  meeting,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  new  symptoms  which 
are  showing  themselves  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  reformers,  I  had  been  induced  to  request 
sir  John  Byng  would  send  us  another  troop  of 
cavalry,  which  he  bas  consented  to  do. 
I  also  read  to  them  the  copy  of  the  letter  I  had 
sent  to  your  lordship,  ana  of  one  I  bad  tent 
to  lord  Sidmouth,  in  which  I  had  given  the 
same  details  as  to  your  lordship,  and  inclosed 
to  him  the  mischievous  number  of  Sherwin's 
Register,  alluded  to  in  my  last.  Tbat  I  deem- 
ed it  my  duty  to  make  this  communication  to 
my  lord  Sidmouth,  I  think  I  omitted  to  men- 
to  believe,  that  the  tion  to  your  lordship,  which  you  will  have  the 
in  this  part  of  the  country  are  |  goodness  to  attribute  to  the  hurry  under  which 
rritated  by  the  laudable  conduct  i  I  waa  obliged  to  write  my  letters  on  Wednea- 
of  the  civil  and  military  authorities  at  Man-  |  day  evening.  I  am  happy  to  say,  the  opinions 
cbester,  and  warmly  espouse  the  cause  of  the  '  I  have  formed,  and  the  measures  I  have  adopt- 
Revolutionists;  for  such  they  are.  Speaking  !  ed  met  the  full  approbation  of  my  brother  ma- 
entirely  of  the  actual  labouring  class,  I  have  gislrates,  as  I  hope  they  will  of  your  lordship, 
not  a  doubt  tbat  a  very  great  majority  have  '  I  feel  perfectly  confident,  with  the  military 
the  above  feeling,  and  would  act  upon  it  if  .  force  which  I  shall  have  to-morrow  at  my 

they  dared,  at  this  moment.    Various  astern-  '  J: '  -  —  ■*  '  -'■— — '•■  >■••—  ■'--  ■*— 

binges  have  been  held  in  thisparish  and  Hud- 
dersfield,  since  the  occurrences  at  Manches- 
ter.   The  object  being  (as  there  is  great  re*. 

son  to  believe)  to  determine  as  to  the  propri-  „      „ 

ety  of  marching   to  Manchester  to  avenge     lengths  they  have  in  Lancashire  ;  and  which, 
themselves  which  has  not  been  thought  pt"      f  "~  **■*«-  --•:-*—•    '—  •»—  «■!■■»»*  «f  •!*«• 
dent  at  present  These  assemblies  were  call 
privately,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  cot. 


orders  i 


disposal ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  the  strong  al- 
titude we  have  taken  in  thit  respect,  without 
hitherto  interfering  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  reformers,  will  have  due  weight  with  them, 
and  deter  them  from  going  to  the  dangerous 
lengths  they  have  in  Lancashire  ;  and  which, 
I  am  quite  satisfied,  is  the  object  of  their 
leaders.  I  am  most  anxious  to  avoid  any 
...    .  contact  with  tbem,  until  they  commit  theui- 

rect  information :  but  though  I  do  not  appre-  !  serves  by  some  breach  of  the  peace,  when  I 
hend  any  immediate  danger,  I  am  well  con-  i  might  be  warranted  in  a  decisive  interference, 
vinced  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  some  vie-  '  —  1  have  a  strong  objection,  which  1  think  it 
lent  attempt  will  be  made  by  the  disaffected,  right  to  name  to  your  lordship,  to  makeuseof 
if  very  great  precautionary  measures  are  not  the  yeomanry,  except  as  an  auxiliary  force, 
adopted.  It  is  quite  certain  the  object  itab-  I  and  m  case  on  ly  of  emergency.  1  perceive* 
'    "    d  exists  against  this  force,  which 


solute  revolution ;    the  attempt  at  which  will  |  strong  hatred 
cause  much  mischief.  This  parish  bas  always  I  rs  carefully  ch 


always    rs  carefully  cherished  by  all  the  reformers,  and 


been  much  quieter  than  Huddecsfield;   but    if,  unfortunately  we  should  require  their  ser- 
(TOL.AJ.)  [      (¥J 
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vices,  the  probability  is,  that  in  discharging 
their  duty  they  would  lay  the  foundation  of 
perpetual  heartburnings  and  animosity. — I 
nave  not  yet  heard  of  any  day  being  fixed  for 
another  meeting  here;  there  will  be  one  at 
Wakefield  on  Monday  next  If  any  thing 
farther  occurs  worth  communicating  to  your 
lordship,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  write  to 
you.  I  have,  &c. 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  &c.  &c    George  Banks. 

No.  55. — Letter  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  also  in- 
closed. 

My  Lord;— I  am  just  returned  from  the 
meeting,  with  sir  Francis  Wood,  Mr.  Scott, 
and  Mr.  John  Maude,  amounting  to  about 
2,000;  a  great  part  were  spectators.  Mr. 
YVillan  in  the  chair.  The  speakers  were 
Messrs.  Mitchell,  Mason,  Jackson  and  an- 
other ;  all  of  whom,  sir  Francis  desires  me  to 
inform  your  lordship,  talked  a  great  deal  of 
nonsense,  but  not  treason ;  and  the  resolutions 
passed  were  similar  to  those  at  Manchester 
and  other  places.  Supposing  your  lordship 
would  be  anxious  to  hear  the  result,  1  send 
this  by  a  special  messenger.  All  went  off 
peaceably.  Nothing  was  required  by  the  act 
passed  31st  of  March  1817,  as  it  expired  on 
the  24th  of  July  1818 ;  but  I  though  tit  proper 
to  send  to  your  lordship  a  copy  of  the  notice 
left  at  this  office  by  these  deluded  neople,  who, 
providentially,  are  not  aware  of  that  circum- 
stance.  I  have,  &c.  John  Foljambe. 

Monday  evening,  9  o'clock. 

No.  56.— Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Lord 
Advocate  of  Scotland  to  Lord  Sidmouth ; 
dated  Edinburgh,  September  15, 1819. 

My  Lord ; — The  proceedings  of  the  re- 
formers at  Manchester  have  been  imitated  at 
Paisley.  Though  allowed,  without  molesta- 
tion, to  meet  and  to  talk  sedition,  they  after- 
wards proceeded  to  violence,  and  continued 
their  operations  during  the  following  day,  al- 
though it  was  Sunday.  Riots  have  also  taken 
place  in  Glasgow.  I  have  thought  it  right  to 
communicate  to  your  lordship  tne  whole  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  of  which  I  am  pos- 
sessed, and  this  you  will  find  inclosed.  On 
the  perusal  of  these  documents,  I  think  your 
lordship  will  agree  with  roe  in  opinion,  that 
the  magistrates  have  acted  with  great  pru- 
dence and  moderation,  and  it  now  only  re- 
mains for  them  to  act  with  vigour,  if  these 
proceedings  are  continued. — In  baste.  I 
have,  &c.  W.  Rae. 

No.  57. — Letter  from  the  Sheriff  Depute  of 
Renfrewshire,  inclosed  therein;  dated 
Paisley,  Tuesday  14th,  Sept.  11  o'clock. 

My  Lord;— On  my  return  here  yesterday, 
I  found  the  town  in  great  ferment.  In  the 
course  of  Sunday  evening  the  windows  of  a 
number  of  houses  in  all  quarters  of  the  town 
had  been  broken,  particularly  those  of  the 
clergy.     The  same  thing  was  renewed  on 
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Monday,  but  with  more  sytem  anddeliberar 
tion.  The  plan  chiefly  adopted  was,  to  dis- 
perse  on  the  appearance  of  constables,  and  to 
lurk  in  closes  till  an  opportunity  was  found  of 
sallying  forth  and  throwing  stones.  As  the 
cavalry  could  not  pursue  the  rioters  down  the 
closes,  we  sent  for  infantry  from  Glasgow  to 
guard  the  principal  stations,  and  the  cavalry 
dispersed  any  crowds  which  collected  at  the 
ends  of  streets;  but  with  instructions  only  to 
strike  with  the  flat  of  the  sabre.  Military 
posts  were  stationed  during  the  night  at  the 
chief  outlets  of  streets,  and  preserved  tran- 
quillity. The  charges  of  the  cavalry  were  exe- 
cuted with  great  moderation;  and  not  till  after 
printed  notices  that  the  Riot  act  had  been 
read  were  fixed  on  poles,  and  carried  through 
the  crowd.  It  is  satisfactory  that  no  person 
has  been  killed ;  nor,  as  far  as  I  have  heard, 
any  one  severely  hurt  But  if  the  scenes  of 
yesterday  be  renewed  to-day,  I.  fear  the  mode- 
ration which  has  hitherto  been  observed,  can- 
not be  continued. — Proposals  were  made  to 
the  magistrates,  by  the  ringleaders  of  the  mob 
offering  to  restore  tranquillity,  provided  they 
gave  up  the  flags,  and  liberated  the  prisoner*, 
which  I  mention  as  indicative  of  the  spirit  by 
which  the  rioters  are  actuated. 

P*i$Uj,  5  o'clock. 
Every  thing  is  quiet  up  to  this  nour,  at  least 
apparently  so ;  but  the  streets  are  still  more 
crowded  than  usual.  I  have  been  engaged 
chiefly  this  forenoon  in  taking  the  declara- 
tions of  those  we  have  apprehended.  Our 
prisoners  are  very  numerous,  and  our  gaol 
here  was  nearly  full  before  the  riots.  The 
Greenock  gaol  has  received  five,  but  will  not 
hold  more :  and  I  beg  leave  to  request,  that 
the  proper  authority  be  immediately  obtained 
by  your  lordship  authorising  the  transmission 
of  prisoners  to  Glasgow  gaol,  under  the  pre- 
sent emergency,  and  requiring  the  magis- 
trates of  Glasgow  to  receive  ana  detain  them. 
1  am  my  lord,  &c.  Jobv  Duxlop. 

No.  58.— Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr. 
Reddie,  also  inclosed;  dated  Glasgow, 
Uth  Sept.  1819. 

My  dear  Lord ;  For  a  very  brief  account  of 
the  proceedings  here  last  night,  I  refer  your 
lordship  to  our  proclamation  of  this  day,  of 
which  I  send  a  copy  by  this  night's  post.  The 
assemblage  took  place  rather  unexpectedly. 
After  lamps  and  windows  had  been  broken, 
we  read  the  Riot  act;  and  then  authorised 
the  dragoons  to  clear  the  streets  with  their 
sabres,  having  previously  been  assailed  with 
vollies  of  stones,  from  a  house  at  present  re- 
building in  an  adjoining  street.  The  soldiers, 
as  usual,  behaved  with  great  moderation. 
About  a  hundred  prisoners  were  made ;  but 
we  discharged  upwards  of  fifty  of  them  before 
two  o'clock  A.M.;  and  I  fear  we  shall  only 
be  able  to  procure  evidence  against  a  few  of 
those  we  have  still  in  custody,  amounting  to 
about  thirty.  This  check  has  not  been  sum* 
cient.    They  are  rather  elated,  it  seems,  than 
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otherwise,  by  the  success  of  their  diversion  in 
favour  of  Paisley;  and,  if  we  may  rely  upon 
the  accounts  we  have  received  from  different 
quarters,  we  shall  have  the  same  scene  again 
to-night,  for  which  we  have  made  the  necessary 
preparations.  1  am,  &a  James  Reddib. 
The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland. 

No.  59. — Letter  from  Earl  Fitzwilliam  to 
Lord  Sidmouth ;  dated  Wentworth,  25th 
September,  1819. 

My  Lord; — I  must  apologise  to  your  lord- 
ship for  an  apparent  tardiness  in  forwarding 
the  report  made  to  me  by  the  mayor  of  Leeds, 
respecting  the  occurrences  of  Monday  last, 
within  his  jurisdiction ;  but  when  it  reached 
this  place  I  was  absent.  I  have  now  the  ho- 
nour of  transmitting  a  copy  of  his  letter.  I 
am  confident  vour  lordship  will  learn  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  that  it  passed  off  without 
the  slightest  interruption  of  the  public  peace : 
notwithstanding  the  occasion  had  drawn  to- 
gether, in  Leeds,  such  an  immense  assemblage 
of  people,  as  had  never  before  been  seen  in 
Leeds,  who  marched  in  solemn  procession  to 
Hnnslet  Moor:  the  inflammatory  speeches  of 
the  orators  had  not  attraction  to  retain  them 
together ;  they  dropped  off  by  degrees,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  business,  not  more  than 
had  been  usually  seen  at  ordinary  meetings 
continued  to  attend.  I  am  no  less  confident 
that  your  lordship  will  applaud  the  judicious 
conduct  pursued  on  the  occasion  by  the  mayor, 
and  likewise  the  precautionary  arrangements 
which  he  had  made,  in  case  of  necessity.  I 
have,  &c.  Weutworth  Fitzwilliam. 

No.  60. — Letter  from  the  Mayor  of  Leeds, 
inclosed  therein ;  dated  Leeds,  20th  Sept. 
1819. 

My  Lord ;— Tt  may  be  satisfactory  to  your 
lordship,  to  receive  from  me  some  account, 
though  short  and  imperfect,  of  this  day's 
meeting  on  Hunslet  Moor.  About  eleven 
o'clock  there  was  an  evident  movement  in 
the  streets,  and  numerous  arrivals,  in  small 
parties  of  people  from  the  country :  these  con- 
tinued increasing  very  much  till  about  one 
o'clock,  when  the  large  detachments  from  the 
adjoining  townships,  and  also  a  very  numer- 
ous one  from  Dewsbury,  headed  by  Willan, 
having  arrived,  the  procession  moved  on  to 
Hunslet  Moor,  where  it  arrived  about  three 
o'clock,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  music,  and 
a  great  variety  of  flags  with  various  mottos ; 
the  particulars  of  which  I  am  not  yet  acquaint- 
ed with.  A  man,  of  the  name  of  Chapman, 
took  the  chair;  some  violent  speeches  were 
delivered :  a  number  of  resolutions  past,  such 
I  understand  as  we  have  witnessed  in  Lanca- 
shire, and  a  collection  made  on  the  spot,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  applying  the  produce  to 
enable  Hunt  to  sustain  the  prosecutions  in 
process  against  him.  The  crowd  which  first 
appeared  on  Hunslet  Moor  must  have  infi- 
nitely surpassed  any  thing  of  the  kind  which 
was  ever  Wore  known  in  this  place,  but  be- 


ing composed  of  the  vile  and  curious,  as  well 
as  the  mischievous,  the  former  not  finding 
attractions  for  them,  they  began,  together 
with  the  women  and  children,  early  to  retire; 
and  before  the  business  of  the  meeting  was 
dispatched,  the  numbers  were  reduced  as  low 
as  at  the  last  meeting,  not  exceeding  4  or 
5,000 ;  although  I  cannot  doubt  there  must 
have  been  at  one  period,  perhaps  about  four 
o'clock,  little  short  of  20,000  souls  present— 
the  whole  affair  has  terminated  peaceably.— 
The  only  measures  of  precaution  I  adopted, 
with  the  approbation  of  my  brother  magis- 
trates, were  these;— I  ordered  the  regular 
constables  of  the  town,  under  their  chief,  to 
assemble  at  the  Court  House ;  as  also  the 
watch  and  patrole,  under  their  captain,  at  five 
o'clock,  where  1  attended  with  the  recorder 
and  a  few  other  magistrates,  until  a  little  after 
eight,  by  which  time  the  whole  affair  was 
over,  and  all  the  parties  appeared  to  have 
quietly  dispersed.— With  retard  to  the  mili- 
tary, I  desired  the  commandant  of  the  squad- 
ron of  dragoons  to  give  strict  orders  to  all  his 
men  to  keep  close  uj.  their  quarters,  holding 
themselves  and  their  horses  in  perfect  readi- 
ness in  a  moment's  notice ;  and  as  my  object 
was,  to  avoid  display,  I  did  not  give  out  any 
orders  till  the  assemblage  had  quitted  the 
town.— After  leaving  the  Court  House,  I  had 
an  engagement  with  the  committee  at  the 
workhouse,  which  has  detained  me  so  late, 
that  I  fear  my  letter  will  scarcely  be  in  time 
for  the  post  Ihave,6ec  OeoeobBavks. 
To  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  &c.  &c.  te. 

No.  61.— Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Colonel 
Horton  to  Mr.  Hobhouse;  dated  Halifax, 
October  5, 1819. 

Sir ;— I  am  glad  to  say  there  was  no  farther 
disturbance  here  yesterday  after  the  meeting 
had  dispersed,  except  that  three  or  four  of  too 
alehouses  were  full  of  persons  drinking  late 
in  the  evening :  whereas  they  had  been  order- 
ed to  close  them  at  eight  o'clock ;  and  the 
constables  had  great  difficulty  in  clearing 
them,  which  could  only  be  done  by  force; 
thepeople  showing  the  worst  possible  spirit 
—The  heavy  rain  fell  most  fortunately,  at  it 
drove  home  those  who  came  from  the  coun- 
try ;  otherwise  I  have  little  doubt  the  con- 
stables would  have  been  overpowered.  Every 
report  I  receivo  justifies  me  in  declaring,  that 
more  than  fifty  thousand  persons  were  as- 
sembled ;  and  that  most  of  them  had  some- 
thing on  which  they  relied  more  than  their 
sticks,  some  of  which  were  actually  shoulder- 
ed, being  rather  clubs  than  sticks.  There 
could  not  be  more  than  a  few  thousands  on 
the  moor  from  the  town  itself;  crowds  came 
in  every  direction,  and  this  place  seems  to 
have  been  well  selected,  being  destitute  of 
defence.    I  have, Ate.  Thomas  Hoatow. 

No.  68.— Lette*  from  six  magistrates  of  the 
county  of  Durham  to  lord  Sidmouth; 
dated  Gateshead,  13th  of  October,  1819. 

My  Lord ;— We  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
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your  lordship,  that  we  have  addressed  a  letter 
this  morning  to  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
county,  respecting  the  present  state  of  Chester 
Ward,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  of  which  we 
desire  to  forward  a  copy  to  you.— Wc  have 
the  honour  to  be,  &c 

Adam  Askew,  chairman ;  H.  G.  Liddell, 
Robert  Shaw,  G.  T.  Leaton,  Cha. 
Thorp,  J.  Collinson. 

No.  63.— Copy  of  the  Letter  sent  to  the  Lord 

Lieutenant 

My  Lord;— We,  the  magistrates  of  Chester 
Ward,  assembled  at  a  general  meeting,  feel  it 
to  be  our  duty  to  represent  to  your  lordship, 
that  from  the  proceedings  upon  the  river  Tyne, 
and  the  general  state  of  the  ward,  we  are 
unable  to  answer  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace,  or  the  security  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, without  an  increase  of  the  military 
force.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  the  yeo- 
manry force  of  the  ward  put  into  activity ; 
and  trust  that  your  lordship  will  adopt  such 
measures  as  you  may  think  requisite  upon 
the  present  emergency. 

(Signed)  Adam  Askew,  chairman;  H.  G. 
Liddell,  Rob.  Shaw,  Tho.  Baker, 
Geo.  Tho.  Leatou,  J.  Collinson, 
Cha.  Thorp. 

No.  64.— Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Darlington 
to  Lord  Sidmouth ;  dated  Raby  Castle, 
October  15,  1819. 

My  Lord ;— I  beg  leave  to  inform  your  lord- 
ship, that  in  consequence  of  an  urgent  requisi- 
tion from  the  magistrates  in  the  North  district 
of  this  county,  and  from  the  mayor  of  New- 
castle, who  has  stated  to  me  that  he  had  been 
attacked  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  I  have 
judged  it  expedient  to  order  out  the  South 
Tyne  yeomanry  cavalry,  and  to  place  them 
under  the  authority  of  the  magistrates,  who 
roust  be  responsible  if  they  order  the  military 
to  act,  and  I  have  urged  them  strongly  not  to 
do  so  unless  the  civil  power  is  overcome  or 
incompetent. — I  cannot  help  observing,  that 
the  refractory  keelmen  ana  the  radical  re- 
formers are,  I  trust,  perfectly  separate,  al- 
though very  inflammatory  language  and  se- 
ditious writings  are  diffused  amongst  the  for- 
mer, who  formed,  I  suppose,  a  part  of  that 
large  assemblage  of  people  who  met  on  New- 
castle Moor,  on  Monday,  but  who  appear  to 
have  quietly  dispersed. — I  have,  &c. 

Da&lington,  Lord-Lieutenant 

No.  65. — Letter  from  Mr.  Marsh,  a  Magis- 
trate of  Lancashire,  to  Lord  Sidmouth; 
dated  Westleigh,  October  17, 1819. 

My  Lord ; — Conceiving  it  my  duty,  I  have 
the  honour  to  inclose  to  your  lordship  several 
copies  of  informations  on  oath,  accompanied 
by  a  petition,  signed  by  most  of  the  respect- 
<able  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Leigh,  in 
which  I  perfectly  coincide ;  and  have  good 
reason  to  believe,  that  without  the  protection 
of  the  military,  neither  their  persons  nor  their 
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Eroperty  will  be  safe  much  longer.  Tbeacer- 
ation  ef  temper  amongst  the  weavers,  or,  as 
they  style  themselves,  the  reformers,  pro- 
duced by  severe  privations  from  the  lowness 
of  wages,  and  infuriated  by  seditious  publica- 
tions and  cheap  pamphlets,  industriously  cir- 
culated amongst  them,  has  prepared  them 
for  the  perpetration  of  the  most  atrocious 
crimes ;  and  they  openly  declare  their  inten- 
tion, by  a  simultaneous  movement  in  the 
night,  to  seize  property  wherever  they  can 
find  it,  and  destroy  the  possessors  thereof; 
and  it  is  added,  that  the  period  is  not  -far  dis- 
tant. I  beg  leave  to  state,  that  a  single  troop 
of  horse  would,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be 
adequate  to  the  purpose,  provided  it  was  sta- 
tionary for  a  few  months :  as  it  would  enable 
us  to  put  the  Watch  and  Ward  act  in  force, 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  I  do  not 
deem  practicable. — I  have,  &c. 

R.  Maesh. 

No.  66.— Four  Informations  inclosed  therein. 

County  Palatine\  The  information  of  P.  Q. 
ofLancotter,  V  taken  upon  oath  before  me, 
to  wit.  )  Richard  Marsh,  esq.  one 
of  his  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  in 
and  for  the  said  county,  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1819: 

Who  saith,  That  about  a  fortnight  ago  he 
received  orders  from  several  persons  to  make 
about  twenty  pikes,  but  this  informant  did 
not  make  them,  nor  does  he  know  the  per- 
sons who  ordered  them.  That  this  informant 
believes  he  could  have  had  orders  for  one* 
hundred  pikes,  if  he  had  chosen  to  accept  the1 
order. 

(Signed  by)  P.Q. 

The  information  of  Q.  R.  taken  upon  oath 
before  me,  Richard  Marsh,  esq.  .one -of 
his  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  in  and. 
for  the  said  county,  the  14th  of  October, 
1819: 

Who  saith,  That  of  late  about  one  hundred 

J  persons  have  mentioned  distantly  to  this  inf- 
ormant, as  to  his  willingness  to  make  pikes, 
but  be  bath  uniformly  refused ;  that  about 
forty  persons  have  applied  directly,  and  in 
person,  to  this  informant  to  make  pikes  for 
them,  but  that  he  hath  refused  every  appli- 
cation ;  but  this  informant  cannot  take  upon 
him  to  swear  to  his  knowledge  of  the  persons 
so  applying,  except  *  *  •  • 

(Signed  by)  Q.R.    . 

The  information  of  R.  S.  taken  upon  oath 
before  me,  Richard  Marsh,  esq.  one  oT 
his  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  in  and 
for  the  said  county,  the  17th  of  October, 
1819. 

Who  saith,  that  some  persons,  about  a  week 
;o,  called  at  this  informant's  house,  who  are 
ot  the  class  called  reformers;  that  as  they 
were  speaking  seditiously,  this  informant  pre- 
tended to  fall  asleep,  when  be  heard  the  said 
persons  say,  that  it  was  the  intention  to  rise 
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in  the  night  upon  the  1st  day  of  November 
next,  andthat  it  was  to  be  done  all  through 
the  country,  and  they  would  divide  the  pro- 
perty amongst  them.  That  two  other  persons 
nave  said  in  this  informant's  house,  that  the 
blacksmith  at  Pickley  Green  in  Westleigb, 
in  the  said  county,  was  busy  making  pikes, 
and  had  hired  a  man  to  file  them.  That  this 
informant  did  not  know  the  said  persons,  but 
from  their  language  he  understood  that  the 
pikes  were  to  be  used  to  kill  the  gentlemen, 
and  to  take  their  property. 

(Signed  by)  R.  S. 

The  information  of  S.  T.,  taken  upon  oath> 
before  me,  Richard  Marsh,  esq.  one  of 
bis  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  in  and 
for  the  said  county,  the  14th  of  October, 
1819: 

Who  saith,  That  he  has  made  various  iron 
instruments,  similar  to  the  one  he  now  pro- 
duces, by  order  of  different  persons,  but  aoes 
not  know  their  use ;  he  has  made  about  six- 
teen or  eighteen,  and  has  orders  for  twenty 
more  for  the  Bedford  side,  to  be  ready  by 
Saturday  the  10th  instant :  believes  he  could 
have  orders  for  one  thousand  if  he  could  make 
them ;  they  are  made  by  order,  with  points 
and  keyholes,  to  fasten  into  a  staff,  and  the 
pattern  and  material  is  usually  brought  by  the 
person  ordering  them.    He  has  made  one  for 

.  and  one  for 
,  but  aoes  not  know  the 
names  of  any  others.  He  was  not  aware  that 
they  were  unlawful  weapons,  but  has  lately 
been  told  that  they  are.  That  this  informant 
has  no  objection  for  any  person  to  stand  in 
his  shop  to  see  him  make  them,  or  to  see 
who  calls  for  them. 

Signed  with  the  mark  of 
8.T. 

No.  07. — Letter  from  the  Mayor  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne to  Lord  Sidmouth; 
dated  Newcastle,  October  17, 1819. 

My  Lord ; — I  have  the  honour  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  your  lordship's  favour  of 
the  15th ;  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the 
meeting  of  the  tlth  without  awe,  more  espe- 
cially it  my  information  is  correct,  that  700 
of  them  were  prepared  with  arms  (concealed) 
to  resist  the  civil  power.  These  men  came 
from  a  village  about  three  miles  from  this 
town,  and  there  is  strong  reason  to  suspect 
that  arms  are  manufactured  there :  they  are 
chiefly  forgemen.  I  have  given  all  the  infor- 
mation that  I  have  received  to  the  magistrates 
for  the  county  of  Durham,  it  being  within 
their  jurisdiction.— I  have  desired  the  town 
clerk  to  write  the  particulars  of  the  riot  at 
Shields,  by  last  post,  being  so  entirely  engaged 
in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  tnat  I 
had  not  a  moment  to  do  so  myself-— I  am 
truJv  sorry  to  learn  that  he  had  not  written. 
—The  keelmen  having  on  Tuesday  morning 
last  stopped  the  waggons  and  proceeded  to 
other  acts  of  insubordination,  it  was  deter- 


mined, that  the  magistrates  for  Northumber- 
land and  Durham,  accompanied  by  dragoons, 
should  go  down  on  the  north  and  south  sides 
of  the  river,  and  that  I  should  go  on  the 
river.    Four  boats  from  his  majesty's  ships 
met  me   about   three   miles  from  Shields. 
We  effected  all  we  wished ;  the  ships  loaded 
at  the  spouts,  and  I  protected  four  keels  to 
Shields:  they  moored   to  the   ships;   the 
owners  said  they  only  required  some  consta- 
bles  left  to  protect  them,  and   dismissed 
his  majesty's  boats ;  and  having  discharged 
my  duty,  I  went  on  shore,  leaving  the  steam 
packet  and  constables  to  protect  the  crews  of 
the  keels.    There  did  not  appear  the  least 
reason  to  suspect  riot,  or  an  attack  upon  the 
packet    I  had  not  been  twenty  minutes  on 
shore,  where  I  had  ordered  some  refreshment 
for  myself,  when  I  received  a  message  from 
the  packet  to  send  them  immediate  assistance, 
as  their  lives  were  in  imminent  danger.    I 
sent  to  captain  Montague  requesting  his  boats, 
and  made  an  immediate  attempt  to  get  to  the 
packet;   I  found   it  absolutely  impossible, 
without   sacrificing  my  life  to  no  purpose. 
Between  three  and  four  hundred  of  the  mob 
were  upon  the  quay,  showering  stones  into 
the  packet.    In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
I  was  informed  his  majesty's  boats  were  ar- 
rived; I   made  another  attempt  to  get  on 
board— it  was  impossible.     At  this  time  I 
marked  one  man,  who  appeared  a  leader;  he 
threw  stones,  and.  as  he  retreated  to  seek 
more  stones,  and  was  stooping  for  that  pur- 
pose, I  seized  him,  and  with  the  aid  of  ano- 
ther gentleman,  took  him  prisoner;  be  is  a 
shoemaker,  has  seven  men. employed  under 
him,  and  was  one  of  the  radicals  who  marched 
from  Shields  on  the  11th.    Within  a  few  mi- 
nutes I  heard  the  report  of  two  muskets,  and 
went  out  to  know  the  cause,  4nd  was  in- 
formed that  they  were  fired  from  the  shore ; 
this  was  not  the  case,  they  were  fired  by  ma- 
rines, in  the  air ;  very  soon  two  or  three  more 
were  fired,  and  I  heard  a  cry  of  murder;  one 
man  was  killed.  The  mob  immediately  turned 
their  fury  to  me,  saying,  I  had  ordered  the 
firing.    The  room  in  which  I  was,  was  at- 
tacked with  stones  and  brick  bats ;  in  a  mi- 
nute the  glass  sashes  were  demolished;  the 
house,  a  very  large  one,  belonging  to  the  duke 
of  Northumberland,  was  surrounded;   the 
windows  demolished.    I  had  at  the  beginning 
sent  for  two  magistrates  at  Shields;   they 
could  not  come,  and  at  this  critical  moment, 
when  the  mob  broke  open  the  door,  and  were 
rushing  in  to  take  me,  the  high  constable, 
Mr.  Joshua  Donkin,  arrived,  and  assuring 
them  that  it  was  impossible  that  I  could  give 
the  order,  they  became  more  quiet.    I  had 
previously  gone  to  the  door  to  make  the  same 
assurance,  nut  was  assaulted  with  a  volley  of 
stones,  two  of  which  took  effect.    They  then 
demanded   the   prisoner:    as  he  was  well 
known  he  was  released,  and  hopes  were  en- 
tertained that  they  were  satisfied.    In  three 
or  four  minute*  the  attack  was  renewed  in 
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front  of  the  house;  Mr.  Donkin  and  myself 
went  out  at  the  back  door,  at  the  moment  the 
mob  rushed  into  the  front ;  we  were  not  re- 
cognized, and  got  off:  they  searched  every 
room,  even  chests  for  me.  The  inquest  u 
sitting :  there  is  no  doubt  of  a  verdict  of  jus- 
tifiable homicide.  I  am  happy  to  say  I  have 
reason  to  believe  the  business  between  the 
keelmen  and  owners  will  be  settled  to-mor- 
row ;  but,  this  will  not  render  us  secure,  the 
reformers  are  now  in  a  state  of  almost  rebel- 
lion. I  applied  to  lord  Darlington, — the  yeo- 
manry are  all  under  arms;  four  companies  of 
the  40th  marched  here  at  four  o'clock  on 
Friday  morning,  and  more  come  to-morrow. 
Post  is  going.— I  am,  my  lord,  &c. 

A.  Reed,  Mayor. 

No  68. — Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr. 
Norris  to  Lord  Sid  mouth ;  dated  Man- 
chester, October  SI,  1819. 

My  lord ;  From  every  quarter  the  universal 
information  and  opinion  is,  that  the  people 
are  in  a  great  measure  armed,  and  are  conti- 
nually, and  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  as  ex- 
tensively arming.  It  is  strongly  surmised 
that  Dikes  have  been,  and  are  sent  from  Bir- 
mingham in  boxes,  and  I  have  put  this  mat- 
ter in  a  train  of  investigation,  j  fear,  also, 
my  lord,  it  is  but  too  true  that  many  hun- 
dreds of  small  priced  pistols  have  been  sold  in 
this  town,  within  a  very  short  period,  and 
that  the  lower  classes  are  purchasing  them  in 
great  numbers.    I  have  &c. 

*  J.  NoRBIS. 

No.69— Seven  Examinations  transmitted  by 
the  rev.  Dr.  Whitaker,  a  magistrate  of 
Lancashire. 

Lancashire)  The  examination  of  T.  U.  taken 
to  wit,  J  upon  oath  before  me,  the  rev. 
Thomas  Dunham  Whitaker,  clerk,  doctor 
of  laws,  one  of  his  majesty's  justices  of 
the  peace  in  and  for  the  said  county,  this 
eleventh  of  October,  1810 : 

This  afternoon  about  four  o'clock,  I  went 
into  the  smithy  of  Ralph  Miller,  in  Mellor, 
in  the  said  county,  to  inquire  after  my  son* 
in  law,  who  has  run  away  from  his  master, 
who  is  a  blacksmith.  I  found  Ralph  Miller 
and  a  young  man  at  work  at  tlie  forge;  there 
were  in  the  smithy  about  five  or  six  other 
men,  who  appeared  to  be  weavers  ;  they 
were  sitting,  and  seemed  to  be  watching  the 
smith's  work,  I  inquired  from  Ralph  Miller, 
whether  he  bad  seen  any  person  answering 
the  description  of  my  son-in-law,  whom  I 
described  r  be  said,  he  had  not ;  one  of  the 
weavers  said  to  me,  he  (meaning  my  son-in* 
law)  is  making  pikes  like  these ;  at  the  same 
time  this  person  took  up  an  unfinished  pike 
from  the  ground  under  the  bellows,  and 
showed  it  to  me  (I  had  before  stated  that 
my  son-in-law's  master  was  a  blacksmith). 
Ralph  Miller  turned  his  head  towards  the 
man  who  had  taken  up  the  pikes,  and  smiled. 
I  then  inquired  of  Ralph  Miller,  if  he  could 
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make  me  heels  to  my  shoes?  he  said  he  could 
not.  he  was  too  busy.  One  of  the  weavers 
said,  he  (Ralph  Miller)  was  too  busy  making 
pikes ;  another  of  the  weavers  asked  me,  if 
there  were  any  pikes  in  our  neighbourhood  ? 
I  said  I  had  not  seen  any,  but  I  had  heard 
that  there  were  a  good  many  coming  to  the 
Bolton  meeting  next  Wednesday  from  Has- 
lingden ;  one  of  the  weavers  answered,  we 
know  that.  One  of  the  weavers  then  asked  me, 
if  they  would  come  with  their  pikes?  I  said, 
I  had  heard  so;  another  of  the  weavers  said, 
"  and  we  will  too."  One  of  the  weavers  then 
took  up  another  pike,  which  was  nearly 
finished;  I  inquired  the  price  of  it;  one  of  the 
weavers  said  it  was  a  shilling ;  a  young  man, 
dressed  like  a  weaver,  who  was  using  the 
large  hammer  for  the  young  smith,  said  it 
was  fourteen  pence.  I  asked  the  young  man 
who  was  dressed  like  a  weaver,  to  sell  it  to 
me ;  but  be  said,  I  could  not  have  one  then,  as 
they  had  none  finished.  I  was  in  the  smithy 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  during  which  I  had 
a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  the  weavers 
and  the  two  smiths,  in  the  course  of  which 
one  of  the  weavers  said,  there  was  no  way 
for  them  but  rising  altogether.  One  of  the 
weavers  asked  roe  if  I  thought  there  would 
be  any  thing  to  do  at  Bolton  at  the  reform 
meeting  next  Wednesday?  I  said  I  could  not 
tell,  but  that  people  were  afraid  there  would 
be.  Another  of  the  weavers  said,  there  would 
be  bloody  work :  another  said,  they  would  not 
be,  as  they  were  at  Manchester,  unarmed; 
that  they  had  aright  to  go  to  the  meeting 
armed.    The  old  man,   Ralph  Miller,  was 

E resent  during  the  whole  of  this  conversation ; 
e  appeared  to  be  rather  deaf,  and  was  busy 
at  work  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
but  he  must  have  heard  the  whole,  or  a  part 
of  the  conversation. 

T.U. 

Examinations  of  witnesses  taken  upon  oath 
before  me,  the  rev.  T.  D.  Whitaker,  &c. 
this,  12th  of  October,  1810. 


U.  V.  in  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
as  follows  i  this  forenoon,  about  ha&past  ten 
o'clock,  in  consequence  of  a  request  from 
•  •  *,  one  of  the  constables  of  Blackburn,  I 
went  into  Mellor,  which  is  about  four  miles 
from  Blackburn,  in  company  with  V.  X.  to 
purchase  a  pike  from  Ralph  Miller  of  Mellor 
aforesaid,  blacksmith.  In  passing  Ralph 
Miller's  smithy,  we  saw  a  number  of  persons 
standing  there,  and,  not  knowing  how  they 
were  disposed,  we  went  forward  to  a  public- 
house  in  Mellor,  known  by  the  sign  of  the 
Millstone,  and  called  for  two  glasses  of  tie. 
I  then  sent  V.  X.  to  the  smithy,  to  request 
Ralph  Miller  to  come  down  to  me,  and  to  tell 
him  that  a  person  wanted  to  speak  with  him. 
Iu  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty 
minutes,  V.  X.  and  Miller  came  into  the 
public-house  together,  and  sat  down  in  the 
room  in  which  I  was;  no  other  person  was 
in  the  room.    IloM  Miller  that  I  did  not  liko 
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to  call  at  the  smithy,  at  we  saw  tone  men 
about ;  Wilier  said, you  need  not  have  minded 
that,  for  tbey  are  come  about  pikes.    After 
Miller  had  been  seated  a  few  minutes,  V.  X. 
informed  me,  that  he  had  mentioned  the 
business  to  Miller.    I  Uien  produced  to  Miller 
a  small  pistol,  and  asked  him,  if  he  could  put 
me  a  screw  in  which  was  wanting?   Miller 
took  the  pistol  into  his  hand,  and  examined 
it,  and  asked  me,  what  a  pair  of  pistols  such 
as  that  might  oust?   I  told  him,  perhaps  a 
guinea.    I  then  asked  him  if  he  had  any  of 
Die  other  articles?  (by  which  I  meant  the 
pikes).    He  said  he  had  some,  but  they  were 
not  ground  up  yet.    I  then-  asked  him,  how 
soon  he  could  settle  us  up  two  ?  he  said,  he 
thought  in  about  two  hours ;  I  then  asked 
him  the  length  of  them  ?  Miller  then  took  up 
a  tobacco-pipe,  and  showed  me  the  length, 
which  appeared  to  be  about  fourteen  inches. 
I  then  asked  him  the  form  which  they  were 
in?  he  said,  they  were  straight,  and  very 
sharp  at  the  point,  and  well  steeled  at  the 
small  end,  and  made  with  a  shank  to  fit  into 
the  staff,  and  that  in  that  shank  there  was  a 
hole  to  put*  nail  through  to  make  it  fast,    I 
then  asked  him,  if  there  were  not  pikes  made 
with  a  hook?  be  said,  be  had  made  one,  and 
the  hook  screwed  in  neat  the  lower  end,  and 
the  hook  was  flat  and  sharp,  but  they  were 
not  well  liked,  as  the  cavalry  horses  now  had 
chains  in  the  bridles,  to  prevent  them  from 
being  cut,  and  the  pike  ne  had  made  in  the 
form  which  he  was  describing,  he  had  dis- 
posed of  to  a  person  in  Blackburn,  who  put 
out  pieces  in  Mellor  for  some  manufacturer 
in  Preston,  and  he  believed  that  he  had  sent 
it  to  London,  it  was  such  a  handsome  one ; 
that  he  had  given  him  two  shillings  and  ten- 
pence  for  it.    I  then  asked  Miller  what  pur- 
pose they  were  to  be  appropriated  to;   he 
said,  they  were  to  charge  against  the  cavalry. 
He  said,  he  had  made  some  hundreds  of 
pikes,  and  a  great  many  had  gone  into  Har- 
wood,  principally  to  Harwood  and  Rishton, 
and  all  that  he  had  by  him  made  at  present 
were  eight,  and  he  thought  he  should  make 
no  more,  as  he  was  afraid  of  being  appre- 
hended by  the  justices  orders,  but  he  did  not 
see  where  they  could  have  any  hold  of  him ; 
I  answered,  I  did  not  know  whether  they 
had  or  not,  but  I  desired  him  to  take  another 
glass  of  ale*  and  get  theseground  up  for  us, 
as  we  would  wish  to  be  offT  In  consequence 
of  that  Miller  went  away ;  I  waited  near  two 
hours  at  the  public-bouse,  during  which  I 
sent  V.  X.  twice  to  get  Miller  to  make  haste 
with  the  pikes.    At  the  end  of  the  two  hours 
I  went  up  to  the  smithy:  I  saw  two  lads 
turning  a  grindstone  at  the  back  of  the  smithy, 
and  two  men  holding  on  two  pikes,  to  polish 
or  sharpen  them.    V.  X.  brought  one  of  the 
pikes  into  the  smithy,  and  gave  it  to  me  into 
my  hand.    I  as^ed  him  if  it  was  finished ; 
the  old  roan  said,  no,  not  yet;   I  gave  it  to 
him  into  his  hand ;   he  just  rubbed  up  the 
edges  with  a  file,  and  said  it  wanted  whetting 


upon  a  stone:  I  told  him  never  to  mind  that, 
we  cook)  do  that  when  we  wanted  to  use  it. 
V.  X.  then  went  out  and  fetched  the  other 
pike,  which  he  delivered  to  Miller,  who 
rubbed  up  the  edge  of  the  pike  with  a  file, 
and  then  went  out  of  the  smithy  for  a  sheet 
of  paper  which  he  wrapped  round  each  pike 
separately,  and  delivered  one  to  me  and  the 
other  to  V.  X.  I  paid  him  fourteen  pence  a* 
piece  for  them,  and  two-pence  for  two  hoops. 
I  inquired  of  Ralph  Miller,  if  it  was  likely 
that  many  persons  would  go  out  of  that 
neighbourhood  to  the  Bolton  meeting?  he 
said  he  thought  a  great  many  would  go  off 
that  side.  We  then  came  away.  The  pikes 
now  produced  are  those  which  I  so  purchased 
from  Miller. 

U.V. 
Taken  before  me,  T.  D.  Whitaker. 

V.  X.  being  sworn  at  the  same  time,  de- 
poseth  as  follows :  I  came  from  Burnley  this 
morning,  with  T.  U.  and  went  with  him  into 
Mellor.  We  called  at  the  Millstone.  T.  U. 
sent  me  up  to  Ralph  Miller's  to  get  him  to 
come  down  to  the  public-house.  I  met  Ralph 
Miller  between  the  smithy  and  his  own  bouse ; 
I  asked  him  to  come  down;  he  said,  what  is 
your  business  r  I  told  him  that  another  gen* 
tleman  at  the  public-house  wanted  to  speak 
to  him  about -some  pikes;  I  told  him' there 
was  a  meeting  at  Bolton,  and  we  meant  to 
go.  Ralph  Miller  then  took  me  into  bis 
smithy,  and  showed  me  some  pikes;  I  do 
not  know  how  many  there  were ;  they  were 
under  the  bellows  in  the  smithy,  covered  with 
ashes.  I  told  Miller  that  the  gentleman  at 
the  public-house  had  a  pistol  which  he  wanted 
settling;  Miller  then  went  with  me  to  the 
public-nouse.  He  sat  about  ten  minutes  in 
company  with  T.  U.  and  myself.  T.  U.  pro- 
duced a  pistol  to  Miller,  and  asked  him  if  he 
could  put  him  a  screw  in  it?  Miller  looked  at 
it  a  considerable  bit,  and  asked  T.  U.  what 
would  be  the  value  of  a  pairF  to  which  T.  U. 
said  about  a  guinea.  Then  T.  U.  asked 
Miller  if  he  had  any  pikes  P  Miller  said,  he 
had  some  by  him,  but  they  were  not  finished ; 
T.  U.  asked  him,  how  soon  he  could  finish 
twoP  Miller  answered,  perhaps  in  two  hours* 
Miller  said,  he  had  made  a  puce  with  a  hook 
for  a  man  who  put  out  goods,  and  it  had  been 
sent  to  London,  for  any  thing  be  knew,  but 
that  the  other  pikes  were  more  liked,  because 
the  cavalry  now  had  chains  to  their  bridles. 
T.  U.  asked  Miller  what  was  meant  to  be  done 
with  these  pikes?  Miller  answered,  that  they 
were  to  charge  the  cavalry  with.  There  was 
other  conversation  between  Miller  and  T.  U. 
Miller  went  away  to  finish  two  pikes  for  us. 
When  he  had  been  gone  away  a  few  minutes, 
T.  U.  sent  me  up  to  the  smithy  to  ask  if  the 
pikes  were  ready.  As  soon  as  1  went  into  the 
smithy,  the  old  man,  Ralph  Miller,  ordered 
a  young  man,  who  appeared  to  be  a  smith, 
to  take  two  pikes,  and  grind  them  directly; 
the  young  man  took  two  pikes  from  under  the 
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bellows.  I  and  another  man  went  with  the 
young  smith  to  the  grindstone  behind  the 
smithy ;  the  young  blacksmith  and  another 
man  held  each  one  pike  upon  the  stone,  and 
two  men  turned  the  stone ;  one  of  the  by- 
standers asked  me  who  my  companion  was  ? 
I  said  I  did  not  know.  They  asked  me,  if  he 
was  a  speaker  ?  I  told  them,  I  did  not  know. 
They  then  asked  me,  where  we  were  going 
to?  I  said,  I  did  not  know  whether  Bolton  or 
not.  They  told  mc,  that  a  person  who  had 
been  speaking  in  Yorkshire  was  missing,  and 
they  wished  to  know  if  this  was  he.  They 
then  wished  me  to  go  to  a  white- house,  where 
money  was  gathered  for  the  support  of 
speakers ;  they  showed  me  the  house,  which 
was  about  three  hundred  yards  off,  and  told 
me  they  paid  one  penny  a  week  there ;  I  told 
them  I  durst  not  take  any  money,  without 
acquainting  my  master.  I  then  went  down 
to  T.  U.  to  ask  him  if  I  must  take  any  money  ? 
he  said  1  must  not,  and  I  went  back  and 
told  them  so.  I  then  went  went  into  Miller's 
smithy,  and  remained  there  till  T.  U.  came 
up.  T.  U.  went  into  the  smithy,  and  I  fol- 
lowed him.  I  then  fetched  a  pike  from  the 
young  smith,  and  took  it  into  the  smithy, 
and  gave  it  to  T.  U.  who  asked  Ralph  Miller 
if  it  was  finished  ?  Miller  said  it  was  not,  and 
be  took  it  and  filed  it,  and  said  it  wanted 
whetting.  T.  U.  said  it  would  do,  he  could 
whet  it  up  when  he  wanted  it.  I  then  went 
and  fetched  the  other;  Ralph  Miller  filed  it 
up.  T.  U.  asked  him  the  price,  which  Ralph 
Miller  said  was  fourteen-pence  a  piece,  and 
two-pence  for  the  hoops ;  we  paid  him  that 
price  for  them.  The  old  man  wrapped  up 
the  pikes  in  paper,  and  gave  one  to  me,  and 
another  to  T.  U.  and  we  then  came  away. 
The  two  pikes  now  produced  are  those  which 
we  so  received  from  Ralph  Miller. 

,  V.  X. 

XaaeotAtrf  >  Examination  of  witnesses  taken 

to  wit.     J  upon  oath  before  roe,  the  Rev. 

T.  D.  Whitaker,  this  13th  of  October, 

1819,  against  James  Morris,  and  John 

Knowles. 

X.  Y.  deposeth  as  follows :  yesterday  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  went  with  Y. 
Z.  to  the  house  of  the  prisoner,  James  Morris, 
in  Ilaslingden  Grain.  We  got  there  about 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon;  we  found 
Morris  at  work  in  his  smithy;  he  was 
mending  some  tools.  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
any  winding  machines  by  him?  he  said  he 
bad  none  finished  off.  I  then  asked  him  if  he 
could  have  one  ready  by  next  Saturday  week  ? 
he  said  yes.  James  Morris  then  asked  the 
prisoner  if  he  was  for  Bolton?  he  answered, 
yes,  they  could  not  do  without  him.  Morris, 
the  prisoner,  then  pulled  out  a  pike  head 
from  under  a  quantity  of  turf  in  the  smithy, 
and  said,  there  is  the  winding-machine  you 
want  I  suppose  ?  I  said  yes,  that  is  the  tool 
itself.  He  then  pulled  out  two  other  pike- 
beads  from  the  same  place,  and  asked  if  those 
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articles  would  do,  and  if  we  would  erind  them 
down  ourselves?  We  then  askea  him  the 
price  of  two  of  the  pikes?  he  answered,  three 
shillings,  he  could  take  no  less.  We  purcha- 
sed two  pikes  for  three  shillings.  The  pri- 
soner Morris  then  looked  at  me,  and  said  to 
Y.  Z.  that  man  has  plenty  of  money;  I  an- 
swered, yes,  I  have  a  note.  The  prisoner  then 
said,  get  shut  of  it  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  it 
will  be  of  no  use  to-morrow  after  Bolton  meet- 
ing. He  then  asked  me  if  1  should  be  there? 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation  with  the 
prisoner,  he  said,  it  is  no  use  tojgo  to  Bol- 
ton meeting,  without  they  took  those  tools 
with  them  to  defend  themselves ;  and  referred 
to  the  Manchester  meeting,  which  he  called 
Peterloo.  The  pikes  now  produced  are  those 
which  we  purchased  as  b  aoove  stated. 

Y.  Z.  and  I  then  proceeded  to  John 
Knowles,  of  Rawtenstall.  About  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  called  at  the 
Wheatsheaf,  which  is  a  door  or  two  from 
Knowles's  smithy.  In  passing  the  smithy  on 
the  way  to  the  Wheatsheaf,  I  saw.  Knowles 
at  work  upon  the  steady,  hammering  a  pike.  I 
sent  the  landlady  for  Knowles ;  he  came  in  a 
few  minutes.  We  gave  him  something  to 
drink.  Y.  Z.  asked  him  if  he  had  any  pikes  ? 
he  said  he  had  four,  but  they  were  not  quite 
finished  off.  Knowles  then  went  out  or  the 
house,  and  in  about  five  minutes  came  back 
with  a  short  roan:  the  short  man  (whose 
name  I  do  not  know])  brought  with  him  several 
pikes,  covered  up  in  a  wrapper.  Knowles 
then  sat  down,  and  drank  Hunt  and  liberty, 
and  Revenge  to  Peterloo  Meeting.  Another 
man  came  into  the  room,  and  produced  a  pike 
from  under  his  coat,  and  said  to  me,  this  pike 
I  have  just  got  made  tor  my  son.Y.  Z.  took  up 
the  last-mentioned  pike,  and  asked  the  price  r 
Knowles  said  it  was  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence. I  asked  Knowles  if  he  had  made  it 
himself?  he  said  he  had,  be  had  made  many 
a  score.  He  then  asked  roe  where  I  came 
fromP  I  said,  from  Accrington.  Knowles 
said  there  were  many  hadgone  into  thatquarter. 
We  then  bought  two  pikes,  one  of  which  cost 
two  shillings  and  four  pence,  and  the  other 
two  shillings.  I  then  inquired  of  the  land- 
lord what  the  shot  was?  he  said  nine-pence. 
I  said,  I  had  but  seven- pence  halfpenny) 
Knowles  said,  I  will  give  you  three  halt-pence, 
reformers  are  not  within  three  half-pence 
one  to  another.  I  then  asked  Knowles  if  we 
could  go  no  way  private;  Knowles  showed 
me  the  way  to  the  back  door;  we  came  that 
way,  and  brought  the  pikes  with  us :  they  are 
the  pikes  now  produced. 

X.  Y. 

Y.  Z.  deposeth  as  follows :  I  have  heard  the 
preceding  examination  of  X.  Y.  read,  and  the 
same  is  true  in  every  particular.  The  pikes 
now  produced  are  those  which  were  purchased 
from  the  two  prisoners  as  is  above  stated. 

i  •  z* 

U.  V.  deposes  u  follows :  this  morning  at 
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two  o'clock  I  set  nut  from  Blackburn,  in  com- 
pany with  *  *  ♦,  a  detachment  of  cavalry  and 
others,  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  James 
Morris  of  Haslingden  Grain,  and  John 
Knowles  of  Rawtenstall.  We  reached  the 
prisoner  Morris's  house  at  a  little  past  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  we  got  admittance 
into  the  house  and  apprehended  the  prisoner, 
and  then  proceeded  to  search  the  house. 
*  *  *  and  I  and  some  of  the  soldiers  went  up 
stairs ;  1  found  in  a  room  up  stairs,  a  pike 
bead  concealed  under  a  lathe  among  the 
turnings;  *  ♦  *  then  took  a  candle,  and 
found  two  pistol  stocks  concealed  upon  a 
shelf  near  tne  roof;  one  of  the  stocks  had 
a  barrel  let  into  it;  in  another  room  •  •  * 
and  I  found  a  box  which  was  locked;  we 
called  out  for  a  key ;  one  of  Morris's  sons, 
a  lad  about  15  or  16  years  of  age,  said 
the  kev  was  lost ;  I  then  attempted  to  break 
open  the  box ;  the  lad  then  said  to  us,  will  you 
break  it  open  ?  I  told  him  we  would  if  he  did 
not  produce  the  key ;  the  lad  then  produced 
a  key  from  his  breeches  pocket  and  delivered 
itto*  +  *;**+  opened  the  box,  and  in  it 
we  found  about  four  pounds  weight  of  leaden 
balls  in  an  unfinished  state.  I  afterwards 
found  two  poles,  each  about  five  feet  long,  put 
up  a  chimney  in  the  same  room,  which  appear- 
ed to  have  been  intended  for  pike  shafts:  we 
then  reached  the  smithy  and  outbuildings, 
and  found  in  the  smithy,  close  to  the  anvil, 
a  piece  of  iron,  beaten,  which  appears  to  have 
been  intended  for  a  pike  head.  We  then  sent 
the  prisoner  off  to  Blackburn,  under  the  care 
of  *  •  *,  and  *  *  *,  to  whom  we  delivered 
the  articles  found  as  above  stated.  The  arti- 
cles now  produced  are  those  which  were 
found. 

•  •  *  and  I  and  a  party  of  soldiers  then 
proceeded  to  Rawtenstall,  to  the  house  of  the 
prisoner  John  Knowles,  it  was  about  five 
o'clock  when  we  reached  his  house ;  Knowles 
was  in  bed ;  •  *  •  called  to  him  to  get  up ; 
Knowles  inquired  who  wanted  him?  *  *  * 
answered  it  was  an  old  friend;  Knowles  called 
out,  what  arc  you  for  Bolton?  *  *  •  said  yes; 
Knowles  then  came  down  stairs,  partly  dres- 
sed, and  opened  the  door  and  was  immediately 
apprehended:  *  *  *  accompanied  him  up 
stairs  whilst  Knowles  dressed  himself.  I  pro- 
ceeded to  search  Knowles's  smithy,  and  in  a 
cupboard  in  the  wall  1  found  the  socket  of  a 
pike  head  and  a  small  pistol ;  I  found  upon  a 
bench  near  the  cupboard,  a  small  box,  con- 
taining the  papers  now  produced,  and  which  I 
have  marked.  One  of  the  papers  contains 
the  letters  "  Hunt  and  Liberty, "  written  in  ro- 
man  letters  with  a  pen;  another,  the  pattern 
of  a  pike ;  another  is  entitled  at  the  top, 
"Rawtenstall  Section,  No.  1,"  and  it  is  ruled 
in  square  columns,  and  contains  several  num- 
bers :  and  another  purports  to  be  an  epitaph 
on  the  constitution.  We  brought  Knowles 
off,  and  I  kept  the  articles  which  were  found, 
as  above  stated,  and  they  arc  those  which  are 
now  produced.    In  our  journey  back  to  Black- 
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burn  I  rode  with  the  prisoner  in  a  chaise ;  I 
had  some  conversation  with  him :  I  asked  him 
if  he  had  sold  any  pikes  within  this  week  or 
fortnight;  he  said  he  had  not;  bul  he  said  he 
had  made  several,  and  would  make  for  any 
body  who  came  to  order  them ;  he  was  only 
working  for  wages,  and  work  was  scarce;  I 
then  showed  him  the  pike  which  I  had  found 
upon  his  premises,  and  asked  him  if  he  had 
made  any  of  that  pattern ;  he  put  one  finger 
up  the  socket  and  said  he  had  made  that  pike, 
but  on  examining  it  a  second  time  he  said  he 
had  not  made  it ;  it  was  a  very  clumsy,  rough 
thing,  it  had  been  sent  to  him  as  a  pattern ; 
it  began  to  rain,  and  I  observed  that  I  thought 
it  would  prevent  many  people  from  going 
to  the  Bolton  meeting;  he  said  he  thought 
not,  for  they  did  not  much  mind  being  wet. 

U.V. 

*  f  *  deposes  as  follows;  I  have  heard  the 
preceding  examinations  of  U.  V.  relative  to 
the  two  prisoners,  read:  so  much  of  it  as 
relates  to  me  is  true :  during  the  time  when  I 
was  with  the  prisoner  Knowles  up  stairs,  and 
while  he  was  dressing,  one  of  the  soldiers  said 
to  Knowles,  you  are  a  clever  fellow,  you  un- 
derstand making  pikes  very  well:  Knowles 
answered,  be  could  make  a  pike  as  well  as 

any  man  in  England. 

•  *  * 

Taken  before  me,  T.  D.  W  hi  taker. 

No.  70. — Letter  from  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
to  Lord  Sid  mouth ;  dated  Hamilton-Pa- 
lace, November  6, 1819. 

My  lord ;  I  have  to  acknowledge  your  lord- 
ship's two  letters  of  the  1st  and  2d  of  Novem- 
ber, upon  the  subject  of  the  yeomanry  cavalry, 
and  will  endeavour  to  give  every  effect  to  the 
same ;  your  lordship  holding  always  in  view, 
what  I  before  said  of  the  great  difficulty  at- 
tending it.  To  the  natural  difficulty  attached 
to  the  situation  of  the  farmer,  6rc.  &c.  in  this 
country,  there  appears  now  a  novel  one,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  alarm  excited  by  those  who 
compose  the  various  and  numerous  meetings 
in  this  district  of  country.  In  regard  to  the 
general  state  of  affairs,  your  lordship  has  other 
sources  of  information,  perhaps  better  than 
mine ;  but  were  I  to  venture  to  offer  an  opi- 
nion of  my  own,  I  should  say  that  the  state  of 
men's  minds  is  such,  at  this  moment,  that  the 
most  trifling  irritation  would  lead  to  disturb- 
ance; and  should  any  violence  commence, 
there  are  no  means  nor  should  I  be  able  to 
counteract  it  As  the  meeting  of  parliament 
will  occasion  my  absence  from  the  country, 
ere  long,  I  must  repeat  to  your  lordbhip,  that 
this  neighbourhood  continues  in  a  state  of 
extreme  distress — generally  in  want  of  em- 
ployment, and  under  a  considerable  degree  of 
agitation;  all  of  which  appear  mere  likely  to  in- 
crease than  diminish.  If  therefore  your  lord- 
ship should  have  any  particular  communication 
to  make  to  me,  or  any  directions  to  give  con- 
nected with  the  public  service  in  this  country, 
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I  am  anxious  to  receive  the  same,  before  my  I  our  statement  to  the  secretary  of  state.    We 
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approaching  departure,  which  will  probably 
take  place  in  about  eight  or  ten  days.  I 
have,  &c. 

Hamilton  &  Brandon. 

No.  71. — Letter  from  the  same  to  the  same ; 
dated  Hamilton  Palace,  Nov.  7, 1819. 

My  Lord ;  I  yesterday  communicated  to  the 
lord  advocate,  to  be  laid  before  sir  Thomas 
Bradford,  a  letter  that  I  had  just  received  from 
a  very  respectable  magistrate.  He  states  that 
in  his  neighbourhood,  the  farmers,  &c.  &c. 
who  were  required  to  act  as  constables  or 
volunteers,  altho'  well-disposed  so  to  do,  did 
not  dare  to  come  forward,  on  account  of 
the  menaces  of  their  neighbours.  I  have 
again  this  day  received  a  report,  of  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  inclose  a  copy.  Your 
lordship  will  see,  that  the  alarm  which  pre- 
vails in  their  district  precludes  those  gentle- 
men likewise  from  being  able  to  procure  sig- 
natures from  the  very  persons  who  they  are 
persuaded  are  disposed  to  sign.  This  part  of 
the  country  is  unfortunately  surrounded  by 
idle  Irishmen,  weavers  and  colliers,  who  create 
a  general  uneasiness;  and  if  any  means  are  to 
be  carried  into  effect  to  separate  the  good  from 
the  bad,  or  to  maintain  order  and  public  just- 
ice, it  is  requisite  that  the  civil  power,  and  the 
peaceable  part  of  the  population,  should  know 
how  and  where  to  find  support  and  protection. 
I  must  recommend  to  your  lordship's  serious 
consideration  the  above  important  statement. 
I  have,  &c. 

Hamilton  &  Brandon. 

No.  72. — Letter  from  a  Deputation  of  the 
Parishes  of  Monkland  inclosed  therein ; 
Parish  of  Old  Monkland,  7th  Nov.  1819. 

My  Lord  Duke ; — We  the  subscribers,  the 
deputation  from  the  committee  of  Old  and 
New  Monkland,  for  obtaining  subscriptions 
to  a  declaration  of  loyalty,  as  well  as  for  vo- 
lunteer cavalry  and  infantry,  beg  leave  to  lay 
before  your  grace,  as  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Lanark,  the  following  statement 
with  regard  to  these  two  parishes  with  which 
we  are  connected :  that  it  is  impossible  to  ob- 
tain a  subscription  to  the  declaration  of  loyalty 
with  effect,  or  to  obtain  signatures  for  form- 
ing either  volunteer  corps  of  infantry  or  ca- 
valry in  the  present  disturbed  state  of  the 
district,  however  anxious  the  loyal  and  well- 
disposed  part  of  his  majesty's  subjects  therein 
are,  because  of  the  apprehension  they  enter- 
tain from  the  ill-disposed  and  turbulent  people 
with  which  they  arc  surrounded :  we,  the  sub- 
scribers, therefore,  wish  to  represent  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  having  a  rallying  point, 
which  we  consider  alone  can  be  effective,  by 
having  a  military  force  stationed  at  Airdrie, 
as  the  only  proper  place  of  rendezvous  for  that 
purpose :  we  therefore  hope  your  grace  will 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  representing 


have,  &c. 

(Signed)      David  Buchanan,  Dep.  Lt. 
Charles  Pie,  Major-Gen. 
James  Tennent. 

No.  73. — Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Glasgow, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Renfrewshire ;  dated 
Hawkhead,  November  9th,  1819. 

My  Lord ; — On  my  arrival  in  this  county  I 
found  that  the  tone  of  feeling  and  proceedings 
of  the  vast  population  of  this  neighbourhood 
were  of  a  description  calculated  to  excite  the  ut- 
most alarm  in  the  well-affected,  and  that  the 
public  mind  was  considerably  agitated  by  the 
insidious  and  too  successful  promulgation  of  se- 
ditious principles,  as  well  as  by  the  late  more 
open  audacious  attempts  to  interrupt  the  public 
tranquillity. — In  this  populous  manufacturing 
district,  revolutionary  principles  have  made 
alarming  progress.  For  a  considerable  period  the 
utmost painsliave  been  taken  to  spread  a  spirit 
of  disaffection  in  this  country  by  an  unex- 
ampled spirit  of  prosclytism,  to  perpetuate  the 
evil  by  instilling  the  most  pernicious  principles 
into  the  minds  of  youth,  and  to  obliterate  all 
religious  feeling  in  this  once  religious  district. 
— The  statutes  for  repressing  seditious  clubs 
and  societies  have  induced  the  disaffected  to 
conduct  all  their  proceedings  by  committees, 
which  are  appointed  at  smaller  meetings  to 
manage  the  preparations  for  the  larger;  and  a 
system  of  rapid  communication  of  political  in- 
telligence and  orders  is  organized,  in  which, 
what  are  called  "  Unions,"  hold  a  conspicuous 
place.  These  "  Unions,"  which  are  daily 
becoming  more  numerous,  consist  of  classes 
or  subdivisions  of  Reformers,  who  hire  an 
apartment  convenient  for  their  local  residence, 
where  they  procure  newspapers  and  pamphlets 
of  a  seditious  tendency.  Notwithstanding  the 
distresses  of  the  times  there  are  few  operative 
manufacturers  who  do  not  find  the  means  of 
reading  such  publications.— The  assumed 
right  of  mustering  from  various  quarters  to 
the  point  of  meeting,  with  banners,  bearing 
seditious  symbols  and  inscriptions,  or  with  in- 
scriptions, which,  though  unexceptionable  in 
the  abstract,  are  made  to  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose, has  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  disaffected, 
in  consequence  of  the  temptations  which  are 
thus  afforded  to  idle  curiosity ;  and  the  impu- 
nity with  which  this  is  done  has  added  to  the 
effect  which  the  speeches  delivered  on  such 
occasions  have  on  the  minds  of  hearers  al- 
ready discontented,  and  pre-disposed  to  listen 
with  eagerness  and  credulity  to  the  prospects 
of  innovation  so  con6dently  held  out  to  tnem. 
— Three  of  these  meetings  have  been  held 
within  the  last  three  months  in  the  county  of 
Renfrew.  The  cecond  of  these  held  on  the 
11th  of  September,  was  followed  by  disturb- 
ances which  continued  for  three  days  before 
they  were  effectually  suppressed.  At  the  last 
meeting,  held  on  the  1st  of  November,  at  a 
village  some  miles  distant  from  Paisley,  nu- 
merous flags  were  carried  in  procession,  bear- 
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ing  inscriptions  calculated  to  convey  alarm 
into  the  minds  of  the  well  affected,  and  in- 
pire  those  of  different  dispositions  with  confi- 
dence in  an  impending,  revolution.— There 
were  also  at  this  last  meeting,  two  important 
features  which  had  not  been  witnessed  in 
those  by  which  it  was  preceded — the  junction 
of  bands  of  females  as  part  of  the  exhibition, 
and  the  display  of  arms.    The  ostensible  arms 
were  chiefly  bludgeons,  hut  it  is  well  known 
that  roanv  were  prepared  both  with  pistols 
and  other  weapons.    Both  in  proceeding  to 
the  place  of  meeting,  and  in  returning  from 
it,  there  was  a  striking  exhibition  of  move- 
ments executed  in  the  streets  of  the  town  by 
several  thousand  persons,  with  military  pre- 
cision, silence  and  order.    The  pretence  al- 
leged for  arming  was  self-defence,  and  this 
precautionary  measure  was  said  to  have  refer- 
ence to  the  late  events  at  Manchester,  and  to 
tlie  exertions  of  the  special  constables  and 
military  in  quelling  the  riots  which  com- 
menced at  Paisley  on  the  11th  of  September. 
— While  these  public,  meetings,  thus  held  with 
a  display  of  banners  and  arms,  serve  to  in- 
spire the  disaffected  with  confidence  in  their 
numbers,  they  overawe  and  intimidate  many 
who  would  otherwise  bave  disclaimed  seditious 
principles,  and  have  gladly  arrayed  themselves 
in  aid  of  the  civil  authority. — Even  the  spe- 
cial constables  who  have  been  enrolled,  and 
provided  with  batons  for  the  preservation  of 
public  tranquillity,  feel  reluctant  to  act  with 
that  vigour  which  is  necessary. — There  is  not, 
at  present,  in  this  county,  any  corps  of  yeo- 
manry cavalry,  nor  armed  association  of  any 
description  whatever,    to    counteract   these 
menacing  preparations,  nor  any  suitable  ac- 
commodation for  the  reception  of  regular 
troops,  so  that  they  can  be  kept  united  when 
called  on  by  the  civil  magistrate,  or  saved 
from  that  contamination  of  principle,  which 
is  also  an  avowed  object  among  the  reformers. 
— On  the  whole  I  think  it  ray  duty  explicitly 
to  state  to  your  lordship,  that  while  the  re- 
formers of  this  district  call  out  "  Order  "  at 
their  meetings,  and  can  systematically  pre- 
serve it  too  when  it  suits  their  policy  or  hu- 
mour, their  public  harangues  are  of  the  most 
audacious  and  revolutionary  description :  the 
expectation  of  a  subversion  of  the  government 
is  so  deeply  rooted  in  their  minds,  that  when- 
ever a  leader  shall  arise,  or  a  favourable  mo- 
ment occur,  I  fear  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  population  could  not  be  depended  on. — I 
have  been  induced  to  enter  more  fully  into 
the  situation  of  this  county,  as  I  believe  the 
above  will  not  be  found  an  inaccurate  repre- 
sentation of  the  management  and  proceedings 
of  the  reformers  in  some  other  disturbed  dis- 
tricts of  the  west  of  Scotland.    I  have,  &c. 

Glasgow. 

No.  74.— -Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Colonel 
Horton  to  Mr.  Hobhouse;  dated  Halifax, 
November  9,  1819. 

Sir; — II  was  expected  that  great  numbers  of 


persons  would  from  here  attend  the  meeting 
at  Huddersficld  yesterday,  but  it  was  thought 
sufficient  to  close  the  alehouses  at  eight 
o'clock.  It  docs  not  seem  to  me,  however, 
that  a  most  outrageous  breach  of  the  peace 
was  effected  last  night  here.  In  truth,  all 
we  can  expect  is,  that  on  the  next  occasion, 
absolute  plunder  and  destruction  of  property, 
and  perhaps  of  life,  will  be  the  consequence. 
This  is  the  natural  and  obvious  march  of  the 
spirit  that  pervades  this  part  of  the  country. 
I  inclose  for  lord  Sidmouth*s  information, 
copies  of  the  examinations  I  have  taken.  It 
is  my  intention  to  apprehend  the  parties,  and 
if  the  complaint  be  proved,  to  commit  them, 
or  hold  them  to  bail  to  answer  at  the  next 
assizes.  Thomas  Horton. 

No.  75. — Two  Examinations  inclosed  therein. 

Wett  Riding  >  John   Brierly,   Deputy  Con- 
tf  Yorkshire,  $  stables  of  Halifax,  came  be- 
fore me  this  9th  of  November  1819;  and 
on  oath  saith, 

That    near   eight    o'clock   last   evening, 
he  met  many  hundreds  of  persons  near  to 
Barum  Top  in  Halifax,  coming,  as  he  believes 
from  the  meeting  at  Huddersbeld ;  that  they 
marched  in  ranks  about  eight  or  ten  abreast, 
with  music,  and  six  or  seven  flags,  and  lighted 
candles ;  many  of  them  had  sticks,  some  large 
ones  on  their  shoulders ;  that  at  Barum  Top 
they  shouted,  and  fired  many  pistols  in  the 
air ;  as  they  went  on,  he  thought  they  became 
more  riotous,  repeating  their  fire  quicker,  and 
he  thought  it  his  duty,  though  quite  alone, 
to  attempt  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  town : 
that  with  this  view  he  went  to  the  man  who 
had  the  great  drum,  and  rapping  on  it  with 
his  constable's  staff,  charged  him  to  cease 
playing  or  beating,  saying,   the  town  must 
not  be  disturbed  in  that  way :  that  the  drum- 
mer did  cease  to  beat,  as  also  the  band  in  ge- 
neral, in  a  great  degree ;  marching  down  the 
street,  the  firing  went  on  again,  also  the  mu- 
sic.   Near  the  white  Lion-inn,  deponent  re- 
ceived on  his  right  leg  a  very  severe  kick, 
which  nearly  took  his  legs  from  under  him ; 
he  is  certain  that  Joseph  Baines,  of  Halifax, 
is  the  man  who  so  assaulted  him,  and  ran 
away  directly,  threading  backwards  and  for- 
wards through  the  ranks,  and  that  he  must 
have  known  deponent ;  Baines  was  close  to 
him,  and  deponent  following  him,  till  he  was 
perfectly  certain  who  it  was ;  deponent  then 
went  down  the  street  with  the  crowd,  the 
band  playing  all  the  way,  and  pistols  being 
fired,   and  loud  shouting  made:    deponent 
says,   the   street   down   which   the   crowd 
marched,  is  the  most  public  one  in  the  town, 
and  they  must  have  marched  about  half  a 
mile  through  it,  reckoning  from  Barum  Top 
to  the  Talbot ;  that  seeing  the  crowd  halt  at 
the  front  door  of  the  Talbot,  he  ran  round  to 
the  back  door,  and  went  in  to  get  the  front 
door  fastened :  that  a  few  of  the  mob  had  al- 
ready entered  the  house. 
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That  in  going  down  the  street  he  saw  Josenh 
Wood,  the  wn  of  James  Wood,  of  Halifax, 
mason,  and  John  Ingham,  jun.  of  Halifax, 
plasterer,  marching  in  the  ranks  of  the  mob ; 
that  he  cannot  say  who  it  was  that  fired  any 
of  the  pistols;  that  he  left  the  mob  al  the 
Talhot  door  shouting  and  firing  pistols,  and 
vent  himself  to  have  the  alehouses  near  it 
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Sworn  before  me,  Thomas  Horton. 

Wat  Riding  }  Mr.  David  Martinson,  of  Ha- 
of  Yorkshire.  J   lifax,  clerk,  came  before  me 

this  9th  day  of  November,  1819 ;  and  on 

his  oath  says, 
That  near  eight  o'clock  last  evening,  he 
saw  a  large  crowd  of  persona  go  down  the  I 
main  street  of  Halifax  with  lighted  candles,  a 
band  of  music  and  flags,  shouting  very  much 
and  firing  pistols;  that  he  followed  them  to 
the  front  of  the  Talbot-inn,  where  the  crowd 
halted,  the  door  being  fast;  that  they  marched 
in  regular  order:  that  he  observed  Joseph 
Roberts,  of  Halifax,  nail-maker,  on  the  Talbot 
steps,  speaking  to  the  crowd,  beginning  by 
calling  them  brothers  or  country  men,  or  some 
such  term;  that  he  does  nut  know  exactly 
what  he  said,  but  thinks  the  object  of  his 
speech  was,  to  call  on  the  crowd  to  thank  the 
band  for  their  attendance,  also  saying  some- 
thing about  radical  reform;  that  he  saw  Ro- 
berts that  morning  going  towards  Hudders- 
field  with  a  stick  in  his  band,  not  a  yard  long, 
like  a  cudgel,  but  does  not  know  whether  he 
had  it  at  night. 

D.  Mxllimso*. 
Sworn  before  me,  Thomas  Horton. 

No.  76. —  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr. 
Norris  to  Lord  Sidmouth;  dated  Man- 
chester, Nor.  10,  1819. 
My  lord;  — The  state  of  this  town  and 
neighbourhood  remains  much  the  same  as 
when  I  last  wrote  to  your  lordship.  On  Sun* 
day  last  between  six  and  eight  o'clock,  a 
pistol  loaded  with  ball  was  fired  into  the  lodg- 
ings or  sitting  room  of  a  Mr.  Muttie,  who 
gave  ev id e nee  before  the  coroner  on  the  in- 
quest of  John  Lees,  as  to  the  attack  of  tht 
mob  on  the  Manchester  yeomanry.  On  Mon- 
day night,  about  eleven  o'clock,  a  pistol, 
loaded  with  slue),  was  fired  into  one  of  the 
bed-rooms  of  Mr.  Thomas  llardman's  house, 
in  Quay-street;  but  fortunately,  without  in- 
jury ;  and  two  or  three  other  instances  of  the 
firing  of  pistols,  with  malicious  intent,  have 
also  occurred.  I  mean  ultimately  to  collect 
the  instances,  on  oath,  for  your  lordship's  in- 
formation. I  much  fear  they  will  increase 
before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  and  most 
likely  in  a  degree  to  call  on  the  legislature  to 
interfere.  Meetings  still  continue  to  be  held, 
though  not  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  | 
one  was  held  at  Wigan,  about  twenty  mile* 
distant,  and  another  at  lluddersfield,  distant 


twenty-six  miles,  on  Monday  hut,  both  large 
meetings.    I  have,  Sec 

J.  Nomis. 

No.  77.— Extmct  of  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Whit- 
aker  to  Lord  Sidmouth;  dated  Black- 
burn, Nov.  10, 1S19. 
My  Lord ;— I  have  thought  it  expedient  to 
transmit  to  your  lordship,  drawings  of  diffe- 
rent pikes,  which  have  been  netted  in  this 
neighbourhood,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  incredulity  which  even  yet  seems  to  pre- 
vail in  tome  minds  as  to  their  existence.  I 
must  now  request  your  lordship's  attention  to 
another  subject  of  immediate  and  urgent  im- 
portance. It  is  the  general  opinion,  that  the 
spirit  of  the  reformers,  as  they  entitle  them- 
selves, ii  on  the  decline;  an  opinion  ground- 
ed solely  on  their  present  quiet  and  silence. 
I  have  strong  reasons  for  thinking  very  dif- 
ferently. For,  in  the  first  place,  pikes  con- 
tinue to  be  made  and  circulated  daily,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  and  with  perfect 
i  mpunitv ,  as,  in  consequence  of  former  seuures, 
the  makers  will  sell  to  none  but  known 
friends,  and  will  enter  into  no  conversation 
with  strangers  (excepting  in  a  single  instance) 
on  the  subject.    I  have,  Ax. 

T.  D.Wstrrsxu. 
No.  78.— Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Earl 
of  Balcarres  to  Lord  Sidmouth;  dated 
liaigh-hall,  Wigan,  Nov.  11, 1819. 
My  Lord ; — One  of  the  seditions  meetings, 
the  nature  of  which  I  need  not  describe,  was 
held  on  a  common,  distant  about  two  miles 
from  Wigan,  on  MondaytheStb  instant.  Its 
object  was  evidently  to  feel  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  Wigan  and  its 
vicinity.  A  bout  six  thousand  persons  assem- 
bled round  the  temporary  stage,  sad  probably 
about  four  thousand  persons  mine  were  pre- 
sent, but  tbey  remained  at  such  a  distance  as 
showed  that  curiosity  alone  bad  led  them  to 
that  spot.    The  meeting  was  held  at  the  re- 

r'sition  of  some  low  persons  of  Wigan,  but 
y  were  joined  on  the  common  by  the  dan- 
gerous rabble  of  Bolton,  who  were  all  armed 
with  bludgeons,  and  rumour  says,  with  arms, 
chiefly  loaded  pistols,  which  was  manifested 
by  the  explosion  of  them  towards  the  close  of 
the  day.  Harrison  addressed  them  from  the 
stage  or  platform.  The  mob  carried  eighteen 
flags,  with  the  usual  symbols  of  sedition  i 
they  had  selected  the  day  of  the  quarter  ses- 
sions being  held  at  Liverpool,  for  then'  meet- 
ing; but  the  magistrates  of  Wigan  and  ha 
vicinity  were  aware  of  that  trick,  and  remain- 
ed at  their  post.  The  magistrates  were  seven 
in  number,  myself  being  their  chairman, 
which  has  induced  me  to  trouble  your  torsi- 
ship  with  a  communication  of  the  events  of 
the  day.  Sir  William  Gerard,  with  thirty- 
nine  of  his  yeomanry  cavalry,  being  the  effec- 
tives of  two  troops,  attended  Wigan  at  the 
requisition  of  the  magistrates.  As  the  leaders 
had  selected  a  large  common  lor  their  meet- 
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ing,  the  magistrates  thought  it  advisable  not 
to  interfere  with  them,  as,  situated  there,  they 
could  do  no  mischief;  and  they  thought  it 
quite  sufficient  to  send  to  the  spot  a  body  of 
special  constables  to  preserve  the  peace  and 
order;  the  magistrates,  yeomanry  cavalry, 
and  the  superior  class  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Wigan,  remained  in  the  burgh,  awaiting  the 
result.  In  this  position  the  magistrates  rested, 
having  determined,  that  as  the  meeting  of 
parliament  was  so  near,  they  would  pay  no 
attention  either  to  the  leaders  or  their  flags, 
and  the  day  passed  away  with  the  greatest 
order  and  tranquillity.    I  have,  &c 

Balcarres. 

The  following  it  an  extract  from  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Harrison,  on  Monday  the  8th  of  No- 
vember, 1819 :  "  If  any  man  molests  you, 
or  oppress  you,  knock  him  down-— keep  nim 
down — and  cut  him  when  he  is  down."  It 
has  been  inculcated  here,  and  with  too  much 
success,  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  carry 
concealed  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  self-de 
fence,  against  the  disturbers  of  their  meet- 
ings. B— — . 

No.  79. — Litter  from  the  Boroughreeve  and 
Constables  of  Manchester  to  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  ;  dated  Police-office,  Manchester, 
Nov.  18th,  1819. 

My  Lord ; — We  have  the  honour  to  com- 
mence our  official  correspondence  with  your 
lordship  on  a  painful  ana  alarming  subject — 
the  attempted  assassination  of  Mr.  Nadin — an 
event  which  we  understand  was  communicated 
to  your  lordship,  by  Mr.  Norris,  the  evening  it 
occurred.  By  the  posting  bill  herewith  in- 
closed, your  lordship  will  be  informed  of  the 
measures  which  we  have  adopted :  and  we 
beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  lordship's  consi- 
deration, the  propriety  of  offering  a  pardon, 
on  the  conditions  proposed.  Up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  we  regret  to  state,  that  we  have  not 
any  further  information  on  the  subject,  than 
the  description  given  by  Mr.  Nadin ;  but  every 
exertion  will  be  made  tor  the  discovery  of  the 
offender.  We  have  not  hitherto  addressed 
your  lordship  on  the  political  state  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood,  having  been  informed 
that  Mr.  Norris  has  regularly  communicated 
the  passing  events.  On  this  important  sub- 
ject we  regret  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to 
report  favourably.  The  system  of  arming  is 
continued  to  a  great  extent,  and  although  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  intention  of  the  re- 
formers to  hold  a  general  meeting  previous  to 
the  assembling  of  parliament,  from  the  best 
information  we  can  obtain,  we  learn  that  ar- 
rangements are  making  for  delegates,  or 
agents,  to  attend  and  watch  the  proceedings 
or  parliament ;  and  in  the  event  of  measures 
being  adopted,  which  they  may  consider 
inimical  to  their  views,  then  a  signal  to  be 

five*  fur  an  immediate  simultaneous  rising, 
n  a  few  days  we  liope  for  further  information, 
which  we  will  immediately  communicate  to 


your  lordship,  aa  wetf  as  the  particulars  of 
other  information,  which  we  have  obtained 
periodically,  during  the  present  week;  and 
which,  we  trust,  will  be  acceptable.  We  beg 
to  assure  your  lordship,  mat,  during  [this 
eventful  period,  our  utmost  attention  and 
exertion  shah*  be  devoted  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  this  town  and  neighbourhood;  to  aid  which, 
we  rely  on  the  cordial  support  of  his  majesty's 
government    We  have,  &c. 

Thomas  Sharp,  Boroughreeve. 

£=£•£*  }c-—. 

No.  80.— Examinatiov  transmitted  by  CoL 
Hargreaves,  a  Magistrate  of  Lancashire. 


ire  >  The  Examination  of  ****,  taken 
to  wit,    |    upon   oath,   before  Laurence 
Halsted,  esa.  one  of  his  Majesty's  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  in  and  for  the  County 
of  Lancaster,  the  15th  November,  1819. 

On  my  arrival  in  Burnley  this  morning,  I 
found  colonel  Hargreaves  on  horseback,  and 
all  the  military  in  readiness.  The  reformers 
were  coming  with  their  flags,  caps  of  liberty, 
and  bands  of  music  They  had  with  them 
large  staffs  and  sticks.  I  went  to  the  Bull 
public  house,  and  shortlv  after  the  colonel 
came  with  one  of  the  staffs  in  his  hand,  which 
he  had  taken  from  one  of  the  reformers.  It 
was  the  shaft  of  a  pike.  The  man  broke  from 
him,  and  escaped  in  the  crowd.  The  colonel 
was  desirous  not  to  call  the  military  out  to 
action  on  this  circumstance  alone ;  for  he  said 
to  me,  that  if  the  reformers  were  quiet,  the 
magistrates  would  suffer  them  to  meet  I 
saw  the  reformers  pass  by  the  Sun  orderly  and 
quietly,  and  I  followed  them  to  the  place 
where  the  hustings  were  erected ;  and  then 
my  friend  and  I  found  all  those  who  bad  staffs 
and  sticks  with  them,  employed  cleaning  out 
the  bole  at  the  end,  to  admit  the  pike,  for 
they  were  all  of  them  shafts  for  pikes ;  they 
cleaned  out  the  gravel ;  they  had  used  the 
•ticks  and  staffs  to  walk  with,  and  they  were 
full  of  dirt  and  gravel,  which  ithey  picked  out 
with  the  shaft  end  of  the  pike.  They  gene- 
rally had  the  pikes  in  the  sleeve  of  the  coat, 
and  some  had  them  concealed  in  their  breasts. 
I  saw  a  great  many  pikes  on  the  ground. 
Tney  were  not  so  very  cautious  in  concealing 
them;  a  many  showed  them  without  fear. 
The  ptketnen  were  nearest  to  the  hustings; 
and  behind  them  there  were  a  many  who  bad 
pistols ;  I  saw  a  great  number  of  pistols  on 
the  field.  I  saw  one  person  who  was  wounded 
by  one  of  the  pikes  being  accidentally  thrust 
against  his  leg.  Whilst  writing  this,  a  person 
came  into  the  room,  and  said,  that  he  had  seen 
a  man  who  was  cut  in  the  breast  by  his  own 
pike.  The  shafts  of  the  pikes  were  hooped 
with  iron  hoops,  like  that  which  the  colonel 
had  taken.  On  the  hustings  there  were  about 
thirty  persons,  all  of  them  strangers  to  me 
except  Knight,  who  wore  the  red  cap  of  li- 
berty on  the  hustings,  and  was  chairman,  the 
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sailor  boy  (or  Walker)  from  Manchester,  and 
George  Dewhurst  of  Blackburn.  They  had 
eighteen  flags  and  three  caps  of  liberty :  on 
one  of  the  flags  was  wrote,  Fitzwilliara  and 
the  Yorkshire  Reformers ;  and  on  one  of  the 
caps,  Liberty  or  Death ;  which,  in  particular 
parts  of  the  orators  speeches,  was  hoisted 
aloft  on  its  pole,  and  then  dropped  again,  and 
taken  off.  The  speeches  of  the  orators  were 
such  as  are  generally  made  at  the  meetings 
of  the  reformers,  holding  up  the  ministers 
and  magistrates,  and  officers  of  justice,  to  con- 
tempt and  ridicule. 

Tne  number  of  reformers  was  very  great ; 
I  measured  the  circle  they  occupied  round  the 
hustings ;  it  was  150  yards ;  and  I  judge,  that 
if  all  who  were  on  the  outside  of  the  circle  had 
been  in  it,  they  would  have  been  as  close  as 
it  is  possible  for  men  to  stand.  The  most 
striking  of  their  resolutions  is,  that  which 
called  upon  them  to  oppose  the  measures  of 
parliament,  if  they  should  attempt  to  pass  any 
bills  which  should  control  their  liberty  of 
meeting ;  it  called  upon  them  to  rise  and  op- 
pose such  things,  and  all  those  who  were  for 
them ;  and  the  passing  of  such  bills  should  be 
the  signal  for  universally  rising.  This  reso- 
lution made  a  particular  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  reformers;  they  all  evinced  a 
determination  to  oppose  all  such  things.  On 
the  breaking  up  of  the  meeting,  they  separat- 
ed into  two  bodies ;  one  came  to  Burnley,  and 
the  other  went  a  different  way.  They  re- 
mained a  long  time  in  the  road  and  fields  ad- 
joining where  they  separated,  and  then  they 
began  to  discharge  their  pistols,  swearing  they 
should  like  to  have  a  dust  with  *'.e  soldiers 
before  they  parted.  Thev  fired  scores  of  pis- 
tols in  the  road,  whilst  they  were  there.  I 
left  them  before  they  separated,  for  I  was 
afraid  they  would  do  something  that  would 
brine  out  the  soldiers ;  and  all  the  way  to 
Burnley  (for  the  meeting  was  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  town)  as  I  walked  on,  I  heard 
hundreds  of  pistols  discharged  in  all  direc- 
tions. It  resembled  Manchester  and  its 
neighbourhood,  on  the  night  of  a  5th  of  No- 
vember, for  firing  in  all  directionsas  they  went 
away.  Mr.  Knight  did  not  stop  in  the  lane, 
but  went  on  to  Burnley  with  the  other  of  his 
friends ;  and  the  firing  did  not  commence  till 
lie  had  left  them  in  the  road.  Tbcy  appeared 
anxious  for  the  soldiers  to  come ;  happily  they 
did  not :  for  if  thev  bad,  the  mischief  would  have 
been  serious  on  both  sides.  On  coming  into 
Burnley  again,  I  saw  the  military  posted  in 
various  parts  of  the  town,  and  colonel  Har- 

g reaves  in  attendance  at  the  Bull  public 
ouse.  My  friend  and  I,  when  we  had  seen 
the  pikes  and  pistols  round  the  hustings,  we 
went  in  search  of  colonel  Harp-eaves;  we 
did  not  find  him,  but  left  a  note  tor  him,  that 
if  thev  wished  to  make  a  seizure  of  pikes  and 
pistols  they  might  take  a  great  number,  for 
all  who  had  sticks  or  staffs  nad  pikes  in  the 
sleeve  of  the  coat,  or  in  the  breast,  for  we  had 
seen  a  great  many,  and  they  were  all  like  that 
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which  the  colonel  took,  hooped  at  the  hole 
end  with  a  strong  iron  hoop.    As  soon  as 
night  came  on,  the  town  was  thrown  into 
alarm  by  the  fire  bell.    I  immediately  heard 
the  bugle  sounding  for  the  military.    A  cotton 
factory  had  got  accidentally  on  fire;  but  was 
soon  put  out,  without  doing  much  damage. 
Whilst  I  was  on  the  field,  I  heard  a  great 
many  say,  that  if  the  colonel,  that  devil,  came, 
they  would  give  him  enough ;  and  intimating, 
at  the  same  time,  that  they  would  put  him  to 
death.    If  he  had  brought  up  the  soldiers, 
they  could  not  have  acted,  from  the  particular 
situation  of  the  ground.    The  field  is  a  three- 
cornered  one,  with  high  hedges  and  walls 
near  it  •••••• 

Sworn  before  me,  one  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Justices  of  the  Peace,  in 
and  for  the  said  County,  15th  • 

November,  1819 

Lawrence  Halstead. 

No.  81. — Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Sir  John 
'Byng  to  Lord  Sidmouth ;  dated  Ponte- 
fract,  November  18, 1819. 

My  Lord ; — I  have  the  honour  to  report  to 
your  lordship  the  result  of  such  information 
as  I  have  received  in  the  several  journies  I 
have  made  since  I  left  town,  and  from  credit- 
able authority  in  other  places.  It  appears 
certain  that  simultaneous  meetings  had  been 
agreed  upon  to  assemble  on  the  1st  of  this 
month,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  at  Carlisle, 
at  Leeds,  Halifax,  Iluddersfield,  and  Barnsley 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire;  at  Man- 
chester, Bolton,  Wigan,  Blackburn  and  Burn- 
ley in  Lancashire ;  at  Newcastlc-uoder-Lyme, 
at  Nottingham,  at  Leicester,  and  at  Coventry. 
1  have  heard  other  places  named,  but  not 
from  such  authority  that  I  can  name  them  in 
this  report ;  nor  do  I  mention  the  meetings  in 
London,  in  Scotland,  and  in  places  not  in  the 
counties  composing  the  district  in  which  I 
hold  the  military  command.  As  meetings 
had  very  lately  been  held  in  almost  all  the 
above-named  towns,  those  agreed  upon  for  the 
1st  instant  must  have  had  some  particular 
object  in  view.  Although  a  schism  among 
the  leaders  has  prevented  these  meetings, 
yet  in  Lancashire  and  some  few  towns  where 
disaffection  has  long  prevailed,  no  difference 
appears,  and  the  numbers  of  discontented  re- 
main undiminished;  but  in  placet  where  it 
is  of  less  mature  existence,  a  most  desirable 
check,  from  various  causes,  has  been  effect- 
ed ;  but  it  would  be  fatal  to  its  annihilation 
in  them,  if  there  was  yet  any  relaxation  of 
our  attention,  and  of  means  to  suppress  it  en- 
tirely :  a  similar  false  security  at  times  within 
the  last  three  years,  has  brought  disaffection 
to  its  present  height  in  Lancashire,  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  civil  authorities  in  it  having 
ceased  unon  every  short  period  of  quiet.  A 
plan  has  neen  adopted  to  circulate  more  ge- 
nerally seditious  and  blasphemous  tracts, 
which  is  to  send  gratis  such  publications 
weekly,  directed  to  the  servants  in  large  faini- 
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lies,  which  I  think  worthy  of  mention,  not 
merely  to  show  how  indefatigable  the  authors 
and  leaders  of  sedition  are,  in  effecting  their 
purpose,  but  that  it  may  be  thought  expedient 
to  put  the  heads  of  families  upon  their  guard. 
Six  different  attempts  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge to  seduce  the  soldiers,  but  without  the 
least  effect ;  some  of  them  are  under  legal 
investigation.  I  have  only  further  to  add, 
that  whatever  disunion  may  prevail  among 
the  leaders  of  sedition  and  radical  reform, 
they  still  unite  in  the  endeavour  (though  I 
hope  with  less  success)  to  excite  irritation  and 
discontent  among  their  followers,  and  to  inti- 
midate the  loyal  and  well-affected.  With  a 
firm  belief  in  the  accuracy  of  the  foregoing 
statement,  1  consider  it  my  duly  to  make  this 
report.  I  have,&c. 
*  John  Bykg,  M.  General 
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Friday,  November  26. 

Reform  in  Parliament.]  Lord 
John  Russell  recalled  to  the  recollection 
of  the  House,  the  notice  which  he  had 
given  towards  the  close  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, relative  to  certain  Resolutions,  which 
it  was  his  intention  to  propose,  affecting 
the  borough  of  Grampound.  As  it  was 
his  present  intention  to  give  these  resolu- 
tions a  greater  comprehension,  he  rose 
for  the  purpose  of  renewing  that  notice, 
and  fixing  the  14th  of  next  month  for  the 
discussion.  He  had  not  yet  prepared  his 
resolutions  in  the  precise  terms,  but  their 

Surport  was,  1.  That  it  is  expedient  the 
orough  of  Grampound  should  be  dis- 
franchised; 2,  that  it  is  expedient  the 
two  parliamentary  seats  now  attached  to 
that  borough  should  be  transferred  to 
one  or  two  of  our  populous  and  unrepre- 
sented cities;  S,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  House  to  consider  of  the  best  means 
to  prevent  corruption  in  the  smaller 
boroughs;  4,  that  when  the  majority  of 
the  voters  of  a  small  borough  should  be 
found  corrupt,  that  borough  should  be 
disfranchised ;  5,  that  it  is  expedient  to 
add  to  the  number  of  representatives  for 
large  and  populous  cities.  In  moving 
these  resolutions,  be  did  not  mean  to 
propose  a  regular  plan  of  parliamentary 
reform.  This  notice  arose  solely  from 
the  inquiry  conducted  last  year  into  the 
state  of  the  borough  of  Grampound,  and 
might  be  considered  as  its  result.  A 
defect  had  been  found  in  the  national 
representation,  which  it  was  his  object  to 
correct,  and  he  trusted  the  House  would 
treat  the  subject  with  all  the  attention 
which  its  importance  deserved. 


Address  on  the  Peince  Regent's 
Speech  at  the  Opening  of  the  Ses- 
sion.] Mr.  Somers  Cocks  brought  op 
the  Report  of  the  Address  on  the  Prince 
Regents  Speech.  On  the  motion  that 
the  said  report  be  agreed  to, 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  rose.  He  expressed 
his  disinclination  to  renew  a  subject  which 
had  been  for  two  nights  so  fully  discussed ; 
but  it  was  a  question  of  such  national  im- 
portance, involving  principles  and  conse- 
quences so  essentially  connected  with  the 
public  welfare  and  tranquillity,  that  he 
felt  it  an  indispensable  duty  to  state  his 
opinion  upon  it.  In  appreciation  of  the 
blessings  enjoyed  under  the  British  con- 
stitution, he  was  as  sincere  as  any  man 
in  that  House ;  and  to  the  eologium  pass- 
ed upon  it  by  the  bon.  member,  who 
moved  the  Address,  in  a  speech  which 
evidently  was  the  dictate  of  his  own  con- 
viction, and  not  a  mere  echo  to  the  com- 
munication from  the  throne,  he  as  warmly 
subscribed.  But  it  had  been  said,  that 
Paradise  was  a  place  with  many  gates; 
and  in  directing  the  efforts  of  men  to  ar- 
rive there,  too  frequently  had  it  happened, 
that  fire  and  sword  were  used  by  those 
to  whom  religion  should  have  communi- 
cated a  purer  and  more  congenial  spirit. 
In  politics,  as  well  as  in  religion,  he  was 
one  of  those  who  never  would  meet  with 
coercion  those  who  might  differ  in  opinion 
as  to  what  they  considered  the  privileges 
and  the  rights  of  that  constitution.  He 
was  no  radical ;  he  objected  to  the  vote 
by  ballot,  and  thought  it  inconsistent  with 
universal  suffrage :  be  objected  no  less  to 
universal  suffrage,  because  if  it  existed, 
many  of  the  institutions  he  had  been 
sworn  at  the  table  to  support  could  not 
be  maintained.  Yet  he  did  not  on  that 
account  think  that  radical  reformers  were 
to  be  placed  out  of  the  pale  of  the  con- 
stitution. His  objection,  to  their  system 
should  never  lead  him  to  act  upon  the 
Tory  doctrine  of  putting  down  and  coer- 
cing those  from  whom  be  differed.  Such, 
however,  was  too  frequently  the  spirit  of 
high  Tory  politics,  and  was  well  pour- 
trayed  in  "  The  History  of  Lord  Rus- 
sell's Own  Times/'  by  sir  R.  L'Estrange, 
where  he  stated,  that  a  citizen's  skull  was 
a  pretty  thing  to  try  the  temper  of  a  sol- 
dier's sword  on.  With  respect  to  the 
meeting  at  Manchester,  it  was  undoubt- 
edly a  meeting  of  Radical  Reformers. 
Much  had  been  said  of  its  legality  and 
illegality  by  many  of  the  hon.  members 
who  had  preceded  in  that  discussion  ;  in- 
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deed,  he  that  spoke  now  could  only  pick 
the  gleanings  which  remained,  after  the 
rich  harvest  of  eloquence  and  argument 
which  adorned  and  illustrated  the  debate. 
If  we  put  ourselves  in  the  situation  of  the 
persons  in  question,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  parody  the  lines  of  the  poet,  and  say, 

44  The  realm  is  not  my  friend,  nor  the  realm's 

law: 
u  The  realm  affords  no  law  to  make  me  rich— 
"  My  poverty  and  not  my  will  offend*." 

As  to  the  flags  and  their  devices,  an  bon. 
baronet  had  given  that  part  of  the  imputa- 
tion a  most  decisive  and  satisfactory  answer. 
By  one  right  hon.  and  by  one  learned 
gentleman,  it  was  contended  that  numbers 
constituted  illegality.  Against  that  doc- 
trine he  solemnly  protested.  The  princi- 
Sle  was  unknown  to  the  law— it  was  falsi- 
cd  by  the  usage  of  that  House.  Did  he 
not  speak  within  the  knowledge  of  that 
House,  when  he  reminded  it,  that  when, 
on  important  occasions,    petitions   were 

E resented  by  members  from  public  assem- 
lies,  the  members  who  presented  them 
uniformly  took  credit  for  the  numerous 
attendance  of  those  from  whence  the 
petition  emanated.  He  protested  against 
its  recognition  as  law,  on  the  conviction, 
that,  if  such  a  principle  were  reduced  to 
practice,  the  right  or  petition  would  be 
destroyed,  and  what  were  called  the  pub- 
lic meetings  of  the  people  of  England 
would  degenerate  into  close  vestries. 
But  if  there  was  no  proof  of  the  illegality 
of  the  meeting  at  Manchester,  there  was 
ample  evidence  that  the  great  body  of  the 
people  who  assembled  there  had  no  inten- 
tion to  commit  any  breach  of  the  peace. 
They  gave  that  guarantee  by  the  presence 
of  their  wives  and  children;  unless,  in- 
deed, it  was  to  be  argued,  that,  like  the 
people  of  an  ancient  nation,  they  took 
with  them  to  the  scene  of  contest  those 
pledges  of  nature,  to  animate  their  ardour, 
and  to  invigorate  their  despair.  But 
there  was,  in  the  very  disposition  of  the 
local  circumstances,  a  proof  undeniable 
that  they  assembled  there  with  no  inten- 
tion of  riot.  Was  it  to  be  supposed,  that 
if  riot  or  rebellion  was  contemplated,  those 
persons  would  have  put  themselves  into  a 
situation  where  escape  was  impossible? 
As  they  stood  on  the  ground,  with  de- 
tachments of  military  on  every  side  to 
hem  them  in,  they  were  literally  in  a  cut 
de  sac— in  a  mouse-trap,  as  it  were.  Was 
that  the  position  rioters  would  have  se- 
lected for  resistance?     Escape  was  im- 


possible, and  they  were  obliged  to  place 
themselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  yeomanry. 
Admitting  that  the  people  were  acting 
illegally,  that  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  cut  and  trampled  down ;  and  all 
would  have  been  peaceable  but  for  the 
orders  of  the  magistrates.  Nadin  himself, 
the  most  obnoxious  man  in  the  town* 
admitted  that  he  had  received  no  insult. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  magis- 
trates might  not  have  acted  on  the  act  of 
George  1st,  in  the  dispersion  of  thai 
meeting;  but  they  were  bound,  if  they  to 
acted,  to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  the 
law.  The  law  was  tender  of  the  subject's 
life ;  it  was  only  in  the  last  extremity  thai 
it  enforced  its  penalty*— If  the  military, 
as  had  been  stated  by  the  noble  lord  op- 
posite, acted  upon  their  own  discretion, 
without  the  orders  of  the  magistracy,  they 
incurred  a  great  responsibility.  There 
was  not  a  more  estimable  officer  in  the 
British  army  than  colonel  L'Estrange, 
whom  he  knew  well,  but  if  he  acted  on 
his  own  discretion  in  ordering  a  body  of 
cavalry  to  advance  on  men,  women,  and 
children  which  he  did  not  believe,  he  in- 
curred a  great  responsibility.  His  honour 
required  that  the  subject  should  be  inves- 
tigated. The  yeomanry  might  have  been 
provoked  beyond  patience ;  but  that  fact, 
and  many  others,  did  not  yet  appear, 
though  it  might  if  proper  evidence  were 
adduced.  At  present  they  remained  un- 
der heavy  imputations,  and  he  held  in  his 
hand  a  letter  from  an  individual,  on  whose 
veracity  he  could  safely  rely,  who  had 
himself  examined  and  relieved  121  cases 
of  wounds  and  injuries,  and  yet  had  not 
seen  half  the  whole  number.  In  a  few 
days  he  expected  to  be  in  possession  of  a 
perfect  list  of  the  wounded  and  maimed ; 
and  he  should  be  happy  to  communicate 
it  to  ministers,  that  tney  might  ascertain 
whether  any  imposition  was  contained  in 
it.  As  to  the  stress  laid  upon  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  bills  by  the  grand  jury  of  Lan- 
cashire, he  believed  that  they  threw  out 
the  bills  from  a  misconstruction  of  their 
powers,  and  not  from  any  decision  on  the 
merits  of  the  case.  The  most  lamentable 
part  of  the  whole  proceeding,  was  the 
precipitate  approval  of  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters. The  moment  government  iden- 
tified itself  with  the  magistrates  by  the 
vote  of  thanks,  the  nation  did  conclude, 
and  had  a  right  to  do  so,  that  it  identified 
itself  also  with  the  system.  In  the  answer 
of  the  Prince  Regent  to  the  city  of  Lon- 
don not  one  expression  even  of  regret 
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was  inserted,  while  the  letters  of  Mr.  Hay 
and  general  Byng  contained  sincere 
lamentations  orer  the  unfortunate  occur- 
rences. Every  thing  showed  that  minis- 
ters intended  to  pursue  a  system  not  of 
conciliation,  but  of  coercion;  founded 
upon  the  fatal  mistake,  that  the  king  of 
France  might  have  preserved  his  life  and 
his  throne  had  he  adopted  measures  of 
greater  vigour  and  firmness.  He  differed 
from  that  opinion ;  and  he  had  the  autho- 
rity of  those  who  had  the  best  information 
on  the  events  of  that  day»  that  a  system 
of  greater  severity  would  have  aggravated 
the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Coercion  had  lost  Holland  to  Spain,  and 
St.  Domingo  to  France.  If  disaffection 
existed,  it  arose  from  misery  ;  and  minis- 
ters, who  acted  in  so  unchristian  a  spirit 
as  to  refuse  political  liberty  to  the  Catho- 
lics on  account  of  religious  tenets,  ought 
to  be  the  last  to  complain  that  irreligion 
prevailed  in  the  country.  Under  all  its 
afflictions  and  inflictions,  the  people  had 
evinced  unparalleled  forbearance.  They 
felt  as  men  and  as  Englishmen,  but  they 
had  mastered  their  resentments,  and  con- 
quered some  of  their  most  inveterate 
habits.  In  time  of  peace  they  were  now 
called  upon  to  support  additional  forces ; 
all  would  be  ineffectual,  for  they  dreaded 
much  more  the  evils  they  felt  than  the 
arms  that  menaced  them.  A  system  of 
conciliation  must  be  adopted  sooner  or 
later,  connected  with  that  reform  which 
an  enlightened  judge  on  the  bench  had 
declared  would  extirpate  corruption  from 
the  House,  and  restore  confidence  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  representatives. 
Then  might  it  be  said  of  Great  Britain-* 
"  Nemo  enim  illic  vitta  ridet ;  nee  cor- 
rumpere  et  corrumpi  sasculum  vocatur." 

Mr.  George  Lamb  said,  that  his  wish 
was,  according  to  the  ordinary  courtesy 
of  the  House,  to  have  given  precedence, 
after  the  speech  of  his  hon.  and  gallant 
friend,  to  any  gentleman;  on  the  opposite 
side  who  was  anxious  to  address  the 
House ;  but  having  in  vain  waited  for  the 
two  previous  nights  of  the  discussion  for 
an  opportunity  to  present  himself  to  his 
notice,  he  seized  tne  present  moment  of 
doing  so.  One  advantage  at  least  had 
arisen  from  the  adjournment  of  the  de- 
bate, that  the  people  would  see  that  not- 
withstanding the  discussion  of  a  former 
night  on  what  he  supposed  he  must  now 
call  the  fancied  outrage  of  Manchester, 
their  complaints  were  at  least  not  dis- 
missed without  full   discussion.    It  was 

(VOL.XLI.) 


rather  extraordinary,  that  while  so  much 
labour  was  exerted  to  besiege  the  throne 
with  protestations  of  loyalty  and  attach- 
ment, an  indisposition  was  manifest  to  ad- 
vert to  those  admitted  distresses  to  which, 
even  in  the  papers  before  the  House,  the 
discontents  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
were  to  be  attributed.  Those  distresses 
were  merely  glanced  at  in  the  address, 
with  the  expression  of  hope  that  they  were 
temporary — a  hope  which  rested  on  no 
avowed,  no  reasonable  grounds.  He 
wished  to  avoid  entering  at  large  into  the 
subject  of  the  proceedings  at  Manchester, 
which  had  so  long  and  so  painfully  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  House ;  but  there 
were  two  circumstances  to  which  he  was 
desirous  of  alluding  (having  some  means 
of  procuring  accurate  information),  and 
on  which  he  was  distinctly  at  issue  with 
the  noble  lord  opposite.  It  happened 
that  be  (Mr.  Lamb)  was  near  the  spot 
soon  after  the  memorable  16th  of  August, 
and  from  all  the  information  he  was  able 
to  collect,  he  decidedly  disbelieved  the 
two  circumstances  stated  by  the  noble 
lord.  He  was  convinced,  first,  that  no 
interruption  was  given  to  any  magistrate 
in  reading  the  Riot  act ;  secondly,  that 
no  attack  or  resistance  was  made  to  the 
yeomanry,  until  the  latter  had  raised  the 
cry  of  *'  Have  at  the  flags."  This,  however, 
was  the  time  when  bold  assertion  was  sub- 
stituted for  inquiry.  What  one  party  as- 
serted the  other  might  contradict  ;  and  thus 
they  were  not  likely  to  come  to  any  con- 
clusion on  solid  grounds.  He  hoped  that 
the  truth  would  be  elicited,  and,  when  it 
was,  he  would  cheerfully  retract  his  opi- 
nion, if  it  were  an  erroneous  one ;  a  course 
equally  candid  he  should  expect  from  the 
noble  lord.  A  retraction  on  the  part  of 
the  noble  lord  he  should  be  sorry  for,  be- 
cause it  would  go  to  the  crimination  of 
the  Manchester  magistrates;  but  ha 
should  be  glad  if  circumstances  were  ad- 
duced which  would  justify  a  retraction  of 
the  opinion  he  had  imbibed,  since  it  would 
operate  as  an  exculpation  of  those  indi- 
viduals. He  was  desirous  to  call  the  se- 
rious attention  of  the  House  to  the  ap- 
palling circumstances  in  which  the  whole 
country,  but  more  especially  the  town  of 
Manchester,  was  placed,  in  consequence 
of  the  refusal  to  inquire  into  the  late  pro- 
ceedings.. They  were  not  now  to  be  told, 
that  great  irritation  existed  on  the  part  of 
those  whose  friends  or  relatives  had  been 
killed  or  wounded  on  that  occasion  ;  but 
even  the  individuals  who  had  lost  their 
(X) 
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dearest  connexions,  even  the  parents  who 
had  now  to  support  the  maimed  off- 
spring, from  whom  they  formerly  derived 
subsistence,  even  those  persons,  he  be- 
lieved, notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
turbulent  and  seditious  demagogues,  who 
endeavoured  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
people  at  public  meetings,  had  looked 
forward  with  some  degree  of  confidence 
to  the  meeting  of  that  House.  They  had 
indulged  themselves  in  the  hope,  that 
parliament  would  meet  and  inquire  into 
the  whole  of  these  proceedings  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  them  redress;  but 
now  they  were  to  learn  that  that  hope 
was  fallacious,  that  they  were  to  be  dis- 
appointed in  their  honest  expectation. 
What,  then,  would  they  first  have  re- 
course to  ?  They  would  look  to  the  de- 
bates of  that  House,  and  there  they 
would  expect  to  find  some  decided  reason 
promulgated,  some  important  circum* 
stance  stated,  which  would  prove  that 
inquiry  was  unnecessary,  or  mischievous. 
But  what  had  the  noble  lord  sajd  ?  what 
had  he,  the  polar  star,  by  which  the  majo- 
rities of  that  House  guided  their  course, 
thought  proper  to  declare  ?  He  had  told 
the  1  louse,  in  an  after* statement,  that  the 
magistrates  ordered  the  military  to  dis- 
perse the  people ;  but  he  had  not  ven- 
tured to  say,  that  they  directed  violence 
and  cruelty  to  be  exercised.  Many  ob- 
servations were  made  with  respect  to  the 
policy  of  employing  that  species  of  force 
denominated  yeomen ;  but  there  were 
other  considerations  connected  with  this 
part  of  the  subject,  which  had  been  but 
lightly  touched  on,  and  which  he  would 
briefly  notice.  The  regular  soldiery  had 
no  home  but  where  they  were  ordered ; 
in  the  event  of  any  conflict  with  the  po- 
pulace, their  removal  put  an  end  to  all 
vindictive  feeling.  But  a  yeomanry  force 
were  connected  by  local  circumstances 
with  the  place— they  could  riot  withdraw 
themselves — there  they  were  doomed  to 
live,  held  up  to  the  abhorrence  of  the 
lower  orders,  for  the  act  in  which  they 
had  been  engaged.  These  were  sad  re- 
flections, and  he  would  on  that  point  say 
no  more.  The  people  of  Manchester 
were  told,  that  although  inquiry  was  re* 
fused  in  -that  House,  yet  an  indictment 
was  preferred  against  Hunt ;  they  were 
informed  that  they  might  look  to  that 
proceeding;  they  might  attend  to  the 
progress  of  that  trial,  and  there  they 
would  find  a  full  justification  of  all  that  had 
been  done.    The  people  would  naturally 


ask  "  who  are  the  prosecutors  of  the  in* 
dictment  ?"  The  answer  was,  the  magis- 
trates,— the  very  persons  who  were  parties 
in  the  transaction  complained  of.  In  what 
he  was  going  to  observe,  he  was  sure  the 
attorney-general  would  not  suppose  that 
he  had  any  intention  of  throwing  a  shade 
of  doubt  on  the  purity  and  propriety  by 
which  his  conduct  would  be  guided.  But 
he  would  suppose  this  indictment  to  be 
preferred  against  a  number  of  persons,  A. 
B.  and  C,  by  a  common  prosecutor.  If 
that  prosecutor  could  not  make  out  the 
case,  without  stating  facts  that  must  cri- 
minate himself,  he  would  ask  whether  it 
was  not  very  likely  that  he  would  let 
those  persons  escape,  rather  than  disclose 
such  facts  ?  That  was  the  point  of  view 
in  which  he  could  not  help  considering 
those  prosecutions.  The  legal  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House  ought  to 
have  stated  on  what  particular  ground  this 
transaction  was  to  be  brought  before  a 
legal  tribunal,  instead  of  being  subjected 
to  a  general  inquiry  in  that  House.  One 
thing  was  most  certain,  namely,  that  with 
respect  to  his  majesty's  ministers,  no  in- 
quiry here  or  elsewhere  could  justify  the 
part  they  had  taken.  Between  the  con- 
duct of  the  magistrates  and  the  yeomanry 
there  might  be  a  very  great  difference  one 
of  those  bodies  only  might  have  acted 
improperly,  and  the  evidence  of  the  one 
might  exculpate  the  other.  But  ministers 
had  embraced  the  whole  case,  they  had 
identified  themselves  with  it,  and  which 
ever  party  was  guilty,  they  could  not 
be  innocent.  One  passage  in  the  papers 
before  the  House,  showed  that  the  people 
could  not  procure  redress  by  any  pro- 
ceeding at  law.  It  was  there  stated,  that 
the  distress  and  pressure  of  the  times  oc- 
casioned those  meetings.  If  it  were  so, 
and  no  man  could  doubt  it,  how  could 
those  distressed  impoverished  people  go 
into  a  court  of  law  to  seek  redress  for  the 
injuries  that  had  been  inflicted  on  them  ? 
The  answer  was,  that  a  subscription  was 
set  on  foot  in  the  metropolis  for  that 
purpose.  It  was  most , extraordinary, 
that  this  subscription,  which  had  been 
spoken  of  by  the  ministerial  press  as  the 
off-scouring  of  the  Jacobin  purse,  should 
at  length  be  recognized  as  the  only  means 
by  which  the  people  had  a  chance  of  pro- 
curing legal  redress !  Under  the  sanction 
of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  who 
had  disclosed  this  fact,  cuided  and  direct- 
ed by  them,  be  should  now,  most  cer- 
tainly, contribute  his  mite  to  that  sub- 
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scription ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  those  gen- 
tlemen were  bound  injustice  to  contribute 
also.  They  stated,  that  a  court  of  law 
was  the  only  place  in  which  redress  could 
be  obtained,  and  he  thought  they  ought 
to  afford  the  means  of  attaining  it.  In 
those  who  censured  the  late  proceedings, 
to  subscribe  was  an  act  of  humanity  and 
kindness ;  but  with  respect  to  the  indivi- 
duals who  approved  of  them,  it  was  no- 
thing more  than  an  act  of  justice  and  con- 
sistency. Gentlemen  opposite  might  laugh, 
but  he  was  perfectly  serious.  If  they  dis- 
liked the  subscription  which  was  now  in 
progress,  and  would  not  give  any  thing  in 
aid  of  it,  they  might  set  up  a  subscription 
of  their  own,  and  he  would  assist  it  most 
willingly.  He  thought  it  would  be  very 
well  worth  the  while  of  the  majority  of 
that  House  to  show,  by  a  liberal  contri- 
bution, by  a  free  use  of  their  purses,  that 
they  entertained  a  degree  of  feeling  and 
sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the  people, 
which  their  vote  seemed  to  imply  they  did 
not  possess.  He  should  not  be  doing  his 
duty  if  he  did  not  point  out  to  ministers 
some  means  by  which  the  ferment  in  the 
public  mind  might  be  allayed.  He  was 
opposed  to  violent  measures,  and  besought 
ministers  to  have  recourse  to  kindness 
and  conciliation.  With  respect  to  the 
Manchester  magistrates,  it  had  happened 
to  him  to  have  lived  for  years  in  con- 
nexion with  that  body*  He  was  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  them,  who,  he 
would  say,  were  most  respectable  men. 
Of  one  of  them,  his  learned  friend  Mr. 
Norris,  the  resident  stipendiary  magistrate, 
he  could  declare  that,  in  his  opinion,  a 
more  kind-hearted  man  did  not  walk  the 
earth.  If  the  proceedings  of  the  16th  of 
August  were  authorized  by  him— if  his 
judgment  were  not  overruled  by  the  opi- 
nion of  those  with  whom  he  acted— then 
must  Mr.  Norris  have  changed  his  nature 
on  that  day.  The  House  had  heard  com- 
plaints of  the  seditious  press ;  but  it  was 
not  surprising  that  strong  language  should 
be  used  by  the  press  when  circumstances 
of  a  most  unprecedented  nature  had  taken 
place.  They  had  seen  proceedings  before 
the  coroner  carried  on  in  a  manner  perfectly 
novel.  Those  proceedings  had  terminated 
for  the  present,  and  certainly  demanded 
investigation.  They  had  also  witnessed 
another  very  extraordinary  circumstance ; 
they  bad  seen  a  magistrate  taking  on  him- 
self the  two  distinct  offices  of  judge  and 
J'ury.  A  person  complained  that  he  had 
>een  wounded  by  a  snot  from  a  pistol : 


the  magistrate  heard  both  sides,  and  de- 
clared the  accused  party  to  be  innocent. 
He  should  be  surprised,  indeed,  if  any 
legal  gentleman,  in  or  out  of  that  House, 
would  venture  to  say,  that  the  case  of 
Meagher,  the  trumpeter,  whatever  defence 
that  individual  might  have  made  on  his 
trial,  was  an  unfit  one  to  be  submitted  to 
a  jury  for  their  decision.  He  implored 
ministers  to  exert  every  means  by  which 
the  irritated  feelings  of  the  people  might 
be  soothed— to  restore  that  even  balance 
of  justice  which  once  distinguished  this 
country  ;  or,  at  least,  not  to  suffer  it  to  be 
wanting  in  appearance,  if  it  did  not  exist 
in  reality.  Next  came  the  consideration 
of  the  measures  that  were  to  be  adopted. 
The  House  was,  it  seems,  to  be  called 
on  in  a  time  of  peace,  to  increase  the 
military  forces,  and  to  agree  to  coercive 
bills  of  various  descriptions.  It  would  be 
wonderful  if,  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
they  had  not  heard  any  observations  on 
the  glories  of  the  late  war.  It  was  now 
time,  he  conceived,  that  they  should  have 
somethiog  to  say  about  the  blessings  of 
peace.  Barren,  naked  glory,  however 
showey  and  attractive,  never  could  be 
considered  a  sufficient  exchange  for  the 
welfare  of  a  great  nation.  What  had 
the  late  glorious  war  produced  ?  It  hatl 
procured  for  England  an  abundance  of 
barren  glory,  and  all  those  gagging-bills, 
which,  having  originated  when  this 
country  was  engaged  in  hostilities,  were 
now,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  to 
be  renewed.  In  the  latter  years  of  the 
war— he  meant,  during  that  period  when 
our  armies  were  under  the  conduct  of 
that  great  general,  of  whom  every  Eng- 
lishman boasted,  and  who,  as  he  had 
fought  for  the  independence  of  other 
countries  would,  he  hoped,  always  be 
found  the  defender  of  the  rights  and  li- 
berties of  his  own — in  those  years  all 
that  could  be  done  was,  to  repair  the 
disasters  previously  incurred.  But  the 
war  commenced  with  another  object.  It 
commenced  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing republican  principles,  and  suppress- 
ing doctrines  which  were  said  to  be 
subversive  of  all  legitimate  authority. 
Could  the  country  boast  of  having  achieved 
that  object?  He  would  not  himself 
answer  the  question ;  he  would  borrow 
the  answer  from  the  address  that  had 
been  recently  read,  in  which  it  was 
stated,  that  republican  principles,  that 
even  the  doctrine  of  atheism  itself, 
teemed  in  every  street,  and  in  every 
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shop  more  plentifully  than  they  did  before 
the  war  was  entered  into.  He  thought 
that  the  House  had  in  a  great  degree 
lost  the  con6dence  of  the  country ;  and 
that  confidence  could  only  be  restored 
by  giving  a  share  in  the  representative 
system  to  all  those  who  assisted  in  sup* 
porting  the  state.  There  was  another 
evil  of  still  greater  magnitude — the  loss 
of  confidence  in  all  public  men.  This, 
he  thought,  arose  entirely  from  the  con- 
duct of  his  majesty's  ministers,  and  their 
adherents.  When  they  entered  on  their 
riireer,  they  found  themselves  not  per- 
il ps  quite  bankrupts,  but  exceedingly 
tkiicieut  in  popularity. .  What  was  their 
conduct?  He  would  not  say  that  they 
used  any  base  acts  to  procure  popularity. 
No;  of  them  it  could  not  be  observed, 
"  gaudent  nimium  popularibus  auris." 
But  he  would  assert,  that  for  several 
years  their  speeches  had  been  all  di- 
rected to  one  object,  that  of  reducing 
every  public  man  to  a  level  with  them- 
selves. They  had  unfortunately  suc- 
ceeded in  their  efforts,  and  were,  in- 
deed, the  worst  of  levellers.  One 
prayer  he  earnestly  made  to  them.  It 
was  stated  in  the  address  to  the  throne, 
and  it  was  the  only  consolatory  passage 
which  that  address  contained,  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  population  did  not 
appear  to  be  infected  with  the  danger- 
ous doctrines  in  question.  He  conjured 
ministers  to  pause  before  they  insulted 
that  loyal  majority  by  proposing  any 
measures  calculated  to  throw  suspicion 
on  them;— he  conjured  them  to  pause 
before  they  deprived  the  well-disposed 
of  the  proofs  and  arguments  which  the 
constitution,  while  it  was  preserved  in- 
violate, would  always  afford  to  combat  se- 
dition and  disaffection. 

Mr.  Booth  Wilbraham  felt  that  some 
apology  was  necessary  for  again  addressing 
the  House  on  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Manchester,  on  which  he  had 
already  declared  his  opinion ;  but  an  hon. 
member  had  on  a  former  evening  made 
several  observations  on  the  speech  he 
had  delivered,  which  he  conceived  himself 
bound  to  answer*  He  would  not  say 
what  were  the  motives  of  that  large  body 
of  men  (at  the  smallest  computation 
30,000),  in  assembling  together ;  the  idea 
of  their  leaders  was,  perhaps,  only  to  re- 
view their  army,  and  to  excite  that  degree 
of  intimidation  in  the  public  mind,  which 
such  congregated  numbers  were  calcu- 
lated  to  produce    When  he  spoke  of 


their  object  being  plunder,  he  did  not 
mean  to  use  the  word  in  its  ordinary 
sense.  His  meaning  was  precisely  ex- 
pressed in  the  address  of  the  chairman  . 
and  grand  jury  at  Chester,  about  a  fort- 
night after  the  occurrence  took  place* 
The  statement,  which  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  every  person  present,  set 
forth  that  "  whatever  may  be  the  real 
object  of  those  who  have  obtained  in- 
fluence over  the  minds  of  the  misguided, 
it  'appears  that  the  object  of  the  lower 
classes  is  no  other  than  to  destroy  the 
orders  of  society  so  long  established,  to 
wrest,  by  force,  from  its  present  posses- 
sors, and  to  divide  among  them,  the 
landed  property  of  the  country."  On 
another  point  he  also  wished  to  set  him- 
self right.  The  hon.  member  had  ob- 
jected to  the  ^correctness  of  the  account 
he  had  produced  relative  to  the  persons 
wounded.  That  statement  was  taken 
from  an  official  paper  sent  to  him  from 
Manchester.  In  that  accoqnt  the  number 
of  out-patients  was  not  included,  which, 
he  believed,  amounted  to  38,  or  there- 
abouts. He  now  had  an  official  report 
dated  the  20th  of  October,  which  con- 
tained an  account  of  2Q  in-patients, 
admitted  to  the  infirmary  in  consequence 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  16th  of  August. 
In  consequence  of  a  riot  which  took  place 
on  the  night  of  the  16th,  some  other 
persons  were  brought  in.  Amongst  others 
who  were  hurt  on  that  evening,  was  an 
unfortunate  man,  a  Greenwich  pensioner; 
who,  having  acted  as  a  special  constable, 
was  pursued  into  a  house  by  a  number  of 

Cersons,  and  so  severely  ill-treated,  that 
e  died  in  a  few  days.  As  to  the  state- 
ment, that  an  attack  was  made  on  the 
yeomanry  before  they  molested  the  peo- 
ple, he  believed  it  to  be  perfectly  correct, 
He  had  examined  all  the  evidence,  and 
he  was  borne  out  in  saying,  that  an  attack 
was  made  on  the  yeomanry  before  they 
assailed  the  populace.  In  order  that  they 
might  not  injure  the  people,  the  yeo- 
manry advanced  in  single  files,  and  were 
immediately  closed  upon  and  surrounded. 
After  taking  an  impartial  view  of  the 
subject,  all  the  circumstances  proved  to 
him  the  extreme  impropriety  of  this  case 
being  taken  up  by  the  House.  It  was 
alone  in  a  court  of  law  that  the  evidence 
could  be  fairly  adduced,  and  properly 
examined.  Some  gentlemen  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  the  magistrates  should 
be  dismissed.  Such  a  dismissal  would 
cast  •  jlur  oq  their  character,  tndwouk} 
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be  severely  felt.  Many  of  them  were  i 
gentlemen  of  independent  fortune,  and 
had  performed  most  meritorious  services. 
For  months  after  months  they  had  pre- 
served the  public  peace,  at  the  risk  of  life 
and  property.  Though  they  had  met 
with  bard  treatment  in  that  House,  such 
was  not  the  case  with  respect  to  those  who 
knew  them,  who  had  seen  their  conduct, 
and  who  were  therefore  the  best  judges  of 
it.  In  an  address  from  the  town  of  Man- 
chester to  the  Prince  Regent  signed  by 
all  the  respectable  inhabitants,  the  conduct 
of  the  magistrates  was  spoken  of  in  the 
highest  terms  of  praise. 

Mr.  Denman  observed,  that  as  a  chal- 
lenge had  been  thrown  out  to  all  those 
gentlemen  who  were  connected  with  the 
legal  profession,  calling  on  them  to  state 
their  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the 
meeting  at  Manchester,  he  felt  it  a  duty 
which  he  owed  to  himself— a  duty  which  he 
could  not  pass  over,  to  declare  to  the 
House  the  opinion  he  had  formed  with 
respect  to  the  legality  of  that  meeting. 
He  trusted  he  should  stand  excused  for 
not  accepting  the  challenge  at  the  time  it 
was  thrown  out,  for,  if  he  had  proceeded 
to  address  the  House  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  it  was  easy  to  anticipate  the 
way  in  which  such  an  entertainment 
would  have  been  received,  after  a  debate 
of  20  hours.  He  conceived  that  the 
meeting  was  perfectly  legal,  and  that  it 
was  improperly  dispersed.  It  was  a  roost 
momentous  subject,  a  subject  that  never 
would  be  exhausted,  until  the  House 
granted  a  full  inquiry.  He  had  attended 
that  evening  with  much  inconvenience  to 
himself,  in  order,  on  the  motion  of  which 
notice  had  been  given  by  the  noble  lord 
opposite,  to  assist  in  endeavouring  to 
persuade  the  House  to  do  its  duty,  by 
instituting  an  inquiry.  As,  however,  the 
noble  lord  had  deferred  his  notice  until 
Tuesday,  he  should  postpone  any  detailed 
observations  to  that  day.  All  that  he 
would  now  say  was,  that  he  could  never 
concur  in  the  address  until  he  should  be 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  mea- 
sures to  which  it  referred,  and  until  the 
greatest  grievance  of  which  the  people  of 
England  ever  had  to  complain— not 
merely  the  establishment  of  a  military 
despotism,  but,  which  was  much  more 
alaiming,  an  attempt  to  maintain  that 
military  despotism  was  consistent  with 
English  law  and  justice—had  been 
thoroughly  investigated.  Nor  could  he 
concur  in  an  address  which)  overlooking 


all  considerations  of  humanity,  abstained 
from  the  expression  of  regret  at  the 
melancholy  occurrences  which  had  taken 
place.  Whatever  motive  might  have  in- 
fluenced his  majesty's  ministers  to  with* 
hold  the  expression  of  their  regret  at  the 
time  of  those  occurrences,  there  could  be 
no  reason  why  the  House  of  Common* 
should  not  now  express  its  regret  that  the 
blood  of  their  fellow-subjects  had  bees 
shed.  He  really  thought,  that  at  least 
it  was  highly  fitting  to  accompany  a 
declaration  of  the  necessity  of  farther 
restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  the  people, 
by  an  assurance  of  protection  in  the  un- 
interrupted enjoyment  of  the  rights  still 
led  to  them. 

Mr.  Shepherd  considered  himself  bound, 
by  every  sense  of  justice,  to  resist  the 
amendment  proposed,  because  he  thought 
it  would  be  most  unjust  to  the  magistrates, 
who  had  acted  meritoriously,  if  they  were 
harassed  by  vexatious  proceedings.  It 
would  be,  in  his  opinion,  most  inexpe- 
dient to  enter  into  an  inquiry  in  tnat 
House,  because,  whatever  the  result 
might  be,  such  a  course  would  operate  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  magistrates.  The 
feeling  of  the  public  mind,  if  an  inquiry 
were  instituted  here,  would  be,  in  the 
very  first  instance,  that  the  magistrate* 
were  guilty.  It  had  been  said,  tnat  the 
Riot  act  was  not  read,  and  that  the  yeo- 
manry attacked  the  people  before  any 
resistance  was  made.  Now,  it  was  imma- 
terial whether  the  yeomanry  did  or  did 
not  assail  the  people  first,  aor  was  it  of 
any  importance, whether  the  Riot  act  was 
read  or  not,  because  the  meeting  was,  ab 
initio,  illegal.  The  reading  of  the  Riot  act 
would  only  aggravate  the  offence,  and 
give  to  that,  which,  in  the  first  instance, 
was  an  unlawful  assembly,  the  character 
of  a  felonious  offence.  The  meeting  was, 
in  point  of  law,  a  riot ;  and  a  meeting  of 
that  description  had  ever  been  considered 
a  great  offence,  by  men  of  the  first  emi- 
nence on  the  bench.  His  hon.  and 
learned  friend  had  risen  to  state  his  reason 
for  thinking  the  meeting  legal,  but  he  had 
not  advanced  one.  He  did  not  argue  the 
question,  whether  the  meeting  was  legal 
or  not.  What  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  said  was  mere  assertion ;  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  assertion,  he  would  place  the 
opinions  of  lord  Holt  and  Mr.  Justice 
Foster.  The  former  of  them  had  said, 
that  any  number  of  men  who  assembled 
in  terrorem  populi,  were  guilty  of  a  riot, 
even   though  they  were  without  arms, 
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affront  to  that  exemplary  nobleman ;  and 
for  which  he  contended  ministers  were 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  every  honest  man. 
Mr.  WUberforce  rose,  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  a  mistake  which  he  under- 
stood  had  gone  abroad,  relative  to  some 
observations  made  by  him  when  he  deli- 
vered his  opinions  on  this  question.  He 
was  made  to  say,  that  the  great  meeting 
lately  assembled  at  Manchester  had  it 
in  contemplation  to  keep  together  until 
night,  ana  then  to  burn  the  town.  He 
had  never  said  any  such  thine :  he  re- 
collected well  what  he  had  said.  It  was 
this.  In  the  evidence  which  was  offered 
to  a  committee  of  the  House  two  years  ago, 
it  was  stated  that  the  leaders  of  a  meet- 
ing, which  had  then  been  in  contempla- 
tion, had  intended  to  have  waited  till 
evening,  and  then  to  have  set  the  town 
on  fire  at  once  in  various  places,  in  order 
to  profit  by  the  confusion  and  devastation 
which  would  have  been  created.  It  was 
also  in  evidence,  that  their  reason  for  en- 
tertaining such  intentions  was,  that  a  rate 
would  have  been  laid  on  the  county,  to 
make  good  the  damage  done,  and  that 
such  rate  would  have  excited  general  dis- 
content and  dissatisfaction.  He  had  said, 
that  it  was  proper  that  the  magistrates, 
who  knew  or  such  a  scheme  being  once 
in  contemplation,  should  be  upon  their 
guard  to  prevent  its  execution,  whenever 
large  meetings  were  assembled  by  the 
same  or  similar  leaders.  It  had  also  been 
asserted  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that 
he  had  warmly  defended  the  conduct  of 
the  magistrates ;  he  was  not  prepared  to 
defend,  any  more  than  he  was  to  attack 
them ;  but  he  had  said,  that  it  would  re- 
quire a  strong  case  to  be  made  out,  in 
order  to  justify  such  a  measure  as  was 
proposed  in  the  amendment.  The  con- 
duct of  the  magistracy  of  the  country, 
whose  eulogium  a  right  bon.  friend  of  his 
had  so  eloquently  pronounced  on  a  former 
evening,  was  not  to  be  lightly  questioned. 
If  there  was  any  one  body  of  people  to 
whom  the  public  were  particularly  in* 
debted,  it  was  to  the  magistracy  of  the 
country.  They  not  only  owed  to  them 
the  great  obligation  of  preserving  the 
peace  and  supporting  the  laws  of  the 
country,  but  also  that  habitual  disposi- 
tion to  obey  the  laws  which  was  to  be 
found  in  the  people  of  England.  This 
spirit  was  created  by  the  impartiality  as 
well  as  die  readiness  with  which  justice 
could  always  be  obtained  in  the  country ; 
and  therefore  to  institute  an  inquiry  into 


their  conduct  would  be  to  cast  a  slur 
upon  them,  which  would  be  productive 
or  most  injurious  consequences.  It  was 
admitted,  that  in  the  courts  below  jus- 
tice would  be  done.  But  if  the  investi- 
gation were  to  be  instituted  in  that  House, 
the  effect  would  be,  to  injure  the  cha- 
racter of  the  House,  and  to  increase  the 
discontent  of  the  people.  He  was,  there- 
fore of  opinion,  that  without  urgent,  im- 
perious, irresistible  necessity,  the  House 
ought  not  to  institute  any  inquiry,  be* 
cause  it  would  be  imputing  great  blame 
to  the  persons  concerned  in  the  transac- 
tions in  question,  and  still  more,  because, 
instead  of  improving  the  character  of  the 
House,  and  endearing  it  to  the  country, 
such  an  inquiry  would  have  the  effect  of  ren- 
dering it  more  suspected,  and  more  unpo- 
pular with  those  who  regarded  its  conduct 
in  general  with  suspicion.  But  there  was 
a  mode  pointed  out  by  a  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman near  him,  which  was  free  from 
party  feelings ;  that  mode  was,  by  trials 
in  courts  of  justice.  There  the  testimony 
given,  was  given  upon  oath;  there  the 
truth  was  developed  and  sifted  out;  there 
justice  would  be  done  to  all  parties,  and 
by  a  body  regarded  by  all  with  love  and 
veneration,  instead  of  a  body  which  was 
become  the  object  of  aversion,  suspicion, 
and  censure.  Although  he  agreed  that 
it  was  infinitely  desirable  that  the  people 
should  be  taught  to  look  up  to  that  House 
as  those  who  would  redress  their  griev- 
ances, yet  the  circumstances  to  be  in- 
quired into  were  so  various  and  so  much 
connected  with  individuals  (so  much  in- 
deed, that  there  were  as  many  varieties  of 
cases  as  there  were  individuals  concerned), 
that  he  could  not  consider  the  House  the 
proper  place  for  inquiry.  A  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  animadverted  upon  the 
omission  in  the  address  of  any  expression, 
of  regret  for  the  occurrences  at  Man* 
Chester.  He  did  not  think  that  the  omis- 
sion was  improper.  No  person  would 
have  considered  himself  indebted  to  them 
for  any  regret  they  might  express. 
There  was  no  man  there  who  did  not 
from  his  soul  lament  those  transactions* 
If  that  House  were  to  state  their  senti- 
ments, one  by  one,  all  would  agree  in 
lamenting  them.  If  there  were  any 
who  were  not  deeply  hurt  at  them,  they 
were  those  who  looked  upon  slaughter 
and  civil  war  as  the  natural  regeneratioa 
of  the  country,  and  regarded  the  over- 
throw of  religion  and  the  law,  and  all 
the  institutions  to  which  we  owed  our 
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in  his  opinion,  be  more  grateful  to  the  suf- 
ferers, than  all  the  mouthing  speeches  of 
the  lion,  gentlemen  in  their  behalf.  He 
bad  heard  that  an  hon.  baronet  opposite 
had  adopted  several  families  who  had 
been  made  orphans  at  Manchester.  If 
so,  it  was  highly  to  his  honour  ;  and  he 
thought  that  it  would  be  highly  to  the 
honour  of  other  gentlemen  if  they  would 
imitate  so  bright  an  example,  and  would 
not  merely  content  themselves  with 
making  long  speeches.  He  was  against 
instituting  a  parliamentary  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  tor  various 
reasons.  How  could  the  House  interfere 
if  it  were  proved  that  a  man  was  maimed 
or  trampled  on?  Could  it  commit  for 
trial,  as  the  Court  of  King's-bench  could 
do  ?  If  pecuniary  damage  had  been  in- 
flicted, could  it  order  the  party  inflicting 
it  to  make  pecuniary  compensation  ?  By 
no  means.  The  inquiry  would  therefore 
be  useless  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  He 
should  not,  however,  object  so  much 
to  such  an  inquiry,  if  he  thought  it 
merely  useless;  but,  in  his  opinion,  it 
would  be  unjust,  as  it  would  disclose  the 
cases  of  the  individuals  in  question,  which 
might  afterwards  be  met  in  the  courts  of 
law  by  the  foulest  subornation  and  per- 
jury. It  would  excite  a  prejudice  on  the 
subject,  and  that  prejudice  might  be  as- 
signed as  a  ground  for  postponing  their 
trials.  As  to  the  argument  that  the  pre- 
judice would  be  rather  the  other  way, 
namely,  in  favour  of  the  individuals  ac- 
cused, it  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  very 
clumsy  one.  What  he  wished  was,  that 
there  should  be  no  prejudice  either  one 
way  or  the  other;  that  the  scales  of  jus- 
tice should  be  held  with  perfect  evenness. 
A  great  deal  had  been  said  of  the  evils 
that  had  occurred  at  Manchester.  He 
was  very  sorry  for  them.  He  believed 
that  several  lives  had  been  lost,  and  that 
a  number  of  persons  had  been  maimed. 
But  to  whom  was  all  that  attributable? 
In  his  conscience  he  believed  it  might  be 
justly  ascribed  to  the  hon.  gentlemen  op- 
posite; who  had  promulgated  doctrines 
and  stated  opinions  calculated  to  make  an 
undue  impression  on  the  public  mind. 
The  country  was  continually  told  that 
ministers  levied  taxes  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  the  produce  in  their  own  pockets. 
The  gentlemen  who  made  such  statements 
were  accountable  for  the  mischief  pro- 
duced by  them  ;  and  he  hoped  that  they 
would  assist  in  averting  the  evils  which 
they  caused.  If  such  statements  were  true, 


let  them  be  proved.  If  it  was  true  that 
the  people  would  have  meat,  drink,  shoes, 
and  cloathing  in  abundance,  were  it  not 
for  placemen,  pensioners,  and  sinecurists, 
let  the  fact  be  established ;  if  false,  those 
who  were  the  authors  of  such  statements, 
ought  in  fairness  to  come  forward  and 
disabuse  the  people.  Let  them  inform 
the  people  of  Manchester,  or  any  other 
people,  who  held  such  opinions,  that  20 
years  revenue  of  those  expenses  would 
not  serve  to  purchase  them  a  breakfast. 
There  was  another  point  to  which  he 
wished  to  refer,  but  not  seeing  an  hon. 
member  in  his  place,  he  did  not  wish  to 
say  any  thing  to  which  there  could  not 
be  a  contradiction  given.  The  necessity 
of  inquiry  had  been  urged  on  the  ground, 
that  the  magistrates  would  come  out  of  it 
without  any  imputation  of  blame.  Wat 
there  evet  such  a  doctrine  heard  i  Did 
any  one  ever  hear  it  urged  to  a  grand 
jury,  that  a  true  bill  ought  to  be  found 
against  a  man  for  a  rape,  or  for  murder, 
of  which  he  was  supposed  innocent,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  him  an  opportunity 
of  showing  that  he  could  handle  the 
burning  ploughshare  without  injury  ?  The 
grand  jury  would  answer  the  dolt  who 
made  the  proposal,  that  they  who  were 
sworn  to  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  to 
do  justice  to  all  parties,  could  not  find  a 
bill  on  such  grounds.  Such  laws  as  this 
reminded  him  of  a  court  formerly  held  at 
Rome,  to  try  whether  a  man  was  a  saint 
or  not.  On  that  occasion  the  devil  had 
an  agent,  who  pleaded  against  the  mira- 
cles of  the  saint,  but  there  was  no  advo- 
cate on  the  other  side.  He  hoped  a  fairer 
trial  would  be  granted  on  this  occasion. 
It  had  been  remarked,  that  in  the  thanks 
which  had  been  given  to  the  magistrates, 
no  regret  had  been  expressed  for  the  lives 
lost  on  the  occasion.  It  would  be  incon- 
sistent to  express  such  thanks,  the  idea 
was  ridiculous.  What!  were  they  to 
suppose  that  the  father  of  his  people  did 
not  regret  the  loss  of  their  lives  on  such 
occasions?  The  thing  was  self-evident, 
and  it  would  have  been  bad  taste  to  in- 
sert any  such  expression.  After  some 
observations  on  the  dismissal  of  carl  Fitz- 
william,  the  hon.  member  concluded  by 
supporting  the  original  Address.  The 
hon.  member  concluded  his  speech  by 
some  remarks  on  lord  Sidmouth  *  letter  of 
thanks  to  the  magistrates,  and  on  the  dis- 
missal of  earl  Fitzwilliam  from  the  lord- 
lieutenancy  of  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, which,  he  maintained,  was  not  an 
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affront  to  that  exemplary  nobleman ;  and 
for  which  he  contended  ministers  were 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  every  honest  man. 
Mr.  Wilberforcc  rose,  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  a  mistake  which  he  under- 
stood had  gone  abroad,  relative  to  some 
observations  made  by  him  when  he  deli- 
vered his  opinions  on  this  question.  He 
was  made  to  say,  that  the  great  meeting 
lately  assembled  at  Manchester  had  it 
in  contemplation  to  keep  together  until 
night,  ana  then  to  burn  the  town.  He 
had  never  said  any  such  thine :  he  re- 
collected well  what  he  had  said.  It  was 
this.  In  the  evidence  which  was  offered 
to  a  committee  of  the  House  two  years  ago, 
it  was  stated  that  the  leaders  of  a  meet- 
ing, which  had  then  been  in  contempla- 
tion, had  intended  to  have  waited  till 
evening,  and  then  to  have  set  the  town 
on  fire  at  once  in  various  places,  in  order 
to  profit  by  the  confusion  and  devastation 
which  would  have  been  created.  It  was 
also  in  evidence,  that  their  reason  for  en- 
tertaining such  intentions  was,  that  a  rate 
would  have  been  laid  on  the  county,  to 
make  good  the  damage  done,  and  that 
such  rate  would  have  excited  general  dis- 
content and  dissatisfaction.  He  had  said, 
that  it  was  proper  that  the  magistrates, 
who  knew  or  such  a  scheme  being  once 
in  contemplation,  should  be  upon  their 
guard  to  prevent  its  execution,  whenever 
large  meetings  were  assembled  by  the 
same  or  similar  leaders.  It  had  also  been 
asserted  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that 
he  had  warmly  defended  the  conduct  of 
the  magistrates ;  he  was  not  prepared  to 
defend,  any  more  than  he  was  to  attack 
them ;  but  he  had  said,  that  it  would  re- 
quire a  strong  case  to  be  made  out,  in 
order  to  justify  such  a  measure  as  was 
proposed  in  the  amendment.  The  con- 
duct of  the  magistracy  of  the  country, 
whose  eulogium  a  right  hon,  friend  of  his 
had  so  eloquently  pronounced  on  a  former 
evening,  was  not  to  be  lightly  questioned. 
If  there  was  any  one  body  of  people  to 
whom  the  public  were  particularly  in- 
debted, it  was  to  the  magistracy  of  the 
country.  They  not  only  owed  to  them 
the  great  obligation  of  preserving  the 
peace  and  supporting  the  laws  of  the 
country,  but  also  that  habitual  disposi- 
tion to  obey  the  laws  which  was  to  be 
found  in  the  people  of  England.  This 
spirit  was  created  by  the  impartiality  as 
well  as  the  readiness  with  which  justice 
could  always  be  obtained  in  the  country ; 
and  therefore  to  institute  an  inquiry  into 


their  conduct  would  be  to  cast  a  alar 
upon  them,  which  would  be  productive 
or  most  injurious  consequences.  It  was 
admitted,  that  in  the  courts  below  jus- 
tice would  be  done.  But  if  the  investi- 
gation were  to  be  instituted  in  that  House, 
the  effect  would  be,  to  injure  the  cha- 
racter of  the  House,  and  to  increase  the 
discontent  of  the  people.  He  was,  there- 
fore of  opinion,  that  without  urgent,  im- 
perious, irresistible  necessity,  the  House 
ought  not  to  institute  any  inquiry,  be- 
cause it  would  be  imputing  great  blame 
to  the  persons  concerned  in  the  transac- 
tions in  question,  and  still  more,  because, 
instead  of  improving  the  character  of  the 
House,  and  endearing  it  to  the  country, 
such  an  inquiry  would  have  the  effect  of  ren- 
dering it  more  suspected,  and  more  unpo- 
pular with  those  who  regarded  its  conduct 
in  general  with  suspicion.  But  there  was 
a  mode  pointed  out  by  a  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman near  him,  which  was  free  from 
party  feelings ;  that  mode  was,  by  trials 
in  courts  of  justice.  There  the  testimony 
given,  was  given  upon  oath;  there  the 
truth  was  developed  and  sifted  out;  there 
justice  would  be  done  to  all  parties,  and 
by  a  body  regarded  by  all  with  love  and 
veneration,  instead  of  a  body  which  was 
become  the  object  of  aversion,  suspicion, 
and  censure.  Although  he  agreed  that 
it  was  infinitely  desirable  that  the  people 
should  be  taught  to  look  up  to  that  House 
as  those  who  would  redress  their  griev- 
ances, yet  the  circumstances  to  be  in- 
quired into  were  so  various  and  so  much 
connected  with  individuals  (so  much  in- 
deed, that  there  were  as  many  varieties  of 
cases  as  there  were  individuals  concerned), 
that  he  could  not  consider  the  House  the 
proper  place  for  inquiry.  A  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  animadverted  upon  the 
omission  in  the  address  of  any  expression 
of  regret  for  the  occurrences  at  Man- 
chester. He  did  not  think  that  the  omis- 
sion was  improper.  No  person  would 
have  considered  himself  indebted  to  them 
for  any  regret  they  might  express. 
There  was  no  man  there  who  did  not 
from  his  soul  lament  those  transactions* 
If  that  House  were  to  state  their  senti- 
ments, one  by  one,  all  would  agree  in 
lamenting  them.  If  there  were  any 
who  were  not  deeply  hurt  at  them,  they 
were  those  who  looked  upon  slaughter 
and  civil  war  as  the  natural  regeneration 
of  the  country,  and  regarded  the  over- 
throw of  religion  and  the  law,  and  all 
the  institutions  to  which  we  owed  our 
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cial  security  and  happiness,  as  the  means 
of  accomplishing  their  wishes.  At  the 
same  time,  he  thought  some  declaration  ! 
or  other  should  be  made,  explaining 
whether  they  could  alleviate  the  distress 
and  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor- 
He  thought  that,  if  employment  could 
be  provided  for  a  certain  number  of 
them,  the  demand  which  that  would 
create  for  various  things  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  all  other  classes  of 
the  community.  He  thought  it  possible, 
by  some  such  means,  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  suffering  portion  of  the 
people.  It  was  a  duty  which  must  be  felt 
by  all,  but  especially  by  those  in  high 
offices  (although  from  the  responsibility 
of  their  situation  they  must  be  anxious 
to  avoid  exciting  expectations  which 
would  only  increase  the  severity  of  the 
storm),  to  do  all  that  was  possible  for  re- 
lieving the  distresses  of  the  laborious  poor. 
There  were  ways  by  which  their  condi- 
tion might  be  considerably  relieved.  Some 
general  declaration,  therefore,  of  that 
disposition  of  mind,  which,  no  doubt, 
was  felt  by  all,  and  especially  by  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers,  might  be  proper  and 
useful.  By  increasing  the  employment  of 
the  industrious  poor,  they  would  be 
brought  into  a  situation  in  which  they 
would  be  supported  by  their  own  labour, 
and  their  personal  characters  would  be 
improved.  The  dependence  for  partial 
or  entire  support  upon  parochial  aid 
tended  to  the  injury  of  the  public  in* 
terest,  and  to  the  injury  and  deterioration 
of  the  personal  character  of  the  poor. 
He  had  been  drawn  aside  unintentionally 
into  those  observations.  He  felt  indeed 
at  this  time  somewhat  of  the  feeling  of  a 
noble  lord,  he  meant  lord  Falkland,  who 
put  on  mourning  at  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war,  and  walked  backwards  and 
forwards,  sighing  and  groaning,  and  often 
repeating  the  word  "  Peace !''  He  felt 
some  difficulty  in  expressing  his  feelings. 
His  views  on  certain  points  were  not  po- 
pular there,  nor  were  tbey  matter  of  po- 
pular feeling.  When  he  heard  in  that 
House  the  one  side  charging  the  other 
with  weakness  and  with  wickedness,  he 
saw  a  danger  of  people  beginning  to  be- 
lieve this.  It  was  a  persuasion  produced 
upon  his  mind  by  irresistible  force,  for 
he  was  a  rooted  enemy  to  party,  that 
many 'of  the  evils  which  we  now  suffered 
bad  arisen  from  the  effects  of  party. 
There  was  not  a  single  individual  in  that 
House  whom  he  did  not  believe  to  have 
(VOL.  XLI.) 


the  benefit  of  the  people  in  view.    There 
was  a  certain  understanding  about  several 
sentiments  and  expressions  there,  which 
was  not  received  abroad,  and  which  pro- 
duced effects  in  other  places  very  different 
from  their  original  intention.     He    ad- 
mitted that  there  might  be  much  truth  in 
what  a  right  hon.  gentleman  had  6aid  of 
the  benefit  of  parties  in  a  free  country ; 
but  he  would  not  enter  into  that  question. 
His  intention  in  rising  was,  to  vindicate 
himself  into  that  question.    His  intention 
in  rising  was,  to  vindicate  himself  from 
stating   what  he  really  had  not  stated; 
but  he  could  not  avoid  saying,   that  it 
would  be  an  unspeakable  comfort  to  his 
own  mind,  if  they  could  all  join  in  reme- 
dying evils  which  they  all  felt,  and  en- 
deavour most   diligently    to  counteract 
principles  subversive  of  all  social  happi- 
ness. The  attack  now  made  upon  religion 
was  no  slight  way   of  attacking  this  or 
that  particular  mode,   but  a   sapping  of 
the  very  foundation  of  it.     When  they 
considered  this— when    they  considered 
that,  instead  of  respecting,  as  it  had  been 
well  said,  the  very  columns  on  which  the 
edifice  of  society  rested,  those  columns 
were  attacked  with  unsparing  wickedness, 
it  became  all  who  regaided  the  well-being 
of  the  community,  to  unite  in  defence  of 
what  had  proved  at  all  times  the  safeguard 
and  protection  of  moral  goodness  and  Ra- 
cial happiness.    It  was  necessary  to  join 
in  applying  the  alternative  which  our  po- 
litical disease  required.  It  was  necessary  to 
join  in  preserving  institutions  and  principles 
by  which  the  character  of  the  people  had 
been  so  far  improved — principles  and  in- 
stitutions whicn  were  made,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  particular  individuals,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  countvy.     The 
bulk  of  the  people  in  general  were  in- 
terested in  mintaining  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty and  the  principles    of   religion- 
principles  in  their  nature  sound  and  sin- 
cere, and  in  their  effects  prosperous  and 
happy. 

Lord  Stanley  said,  he  was  anxious  to 
make  some  observations  on  what  had  been 
circulated  relative  to  the  late  proceedings 
at  Manchester  as  well  as  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  grand  jury  of  Lancaster. 
The  station  which  he  held  as  foreman 
of  that  grand  jury  made  it  necessary 
that  he  should  speak  upon  the  latter 
subject.  He  had  expected  to  hear  ob- 
servations made  in  that  House,  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  grand  jury— such  as  he 
knew  had  been  naidft  olaewnere.    He  was 
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happy  to  find  that  no  such  observations  had 
been  made  in  that  House.     Observations 
had  however  been  made  elsewhere,  reflect- 
ing severely  upon  their  conduct.     Even 
the  learned  judge  in  the  Crown   court,, 
had  permitted  himself  to  utter   expres- 
sions from  the  bench  which  were  an  in- 
direct censure  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
^rand   jury.     A    bill    had   been    thrown 
out  by  them  against  a  person  who   was 
afterwards   tried  upon  the    coroner's  hv 
quest,  and  found  guilty  of  manslaughter. 
It  might  have  occurred  to  the   learned 
judge,  that  by  the  skill  and  practice  in 
which  he  had   grown   old,  he  could  ex- 
tract  the    truth   from   ignorant  and  re- 
luctant witnesses  with  more  success  than 
had  attended  the  grand  jury.    The  learned 
judge  had  asked  the  witnesses  whetherthey 
had  been  examined  before  the  grand  jury  ; 
but   though   all  the  witnesses  had  been 
before  them,  all  the  evidence  might  not 
have  been  produced.     A  gallant  general 
had  said,  that  the  grand  jury  could  be 
proved  to  have  thrown  out  bills  upon  a 
misconstruction  of  their  powers.     How 
could   the   gallant   general    know   this? 
He  did  not  believe   that  any  one  mem- 
ber  of  the   grand  jury  could   have  di- 
vulged any  thing  against  his  oath ;   and 
from   the   consideration   that  they  were 
restrained  by  their  oaths  from  disclosing 
what  took  place  there,  he  would  not  allow 
himself  to   make  any  observations  upon 
this  subject.    He  knew  them  personally, 
and  most  of  them  were  personal  friends 
of  his  own ;  and  from  his  knowledge  of 
them  he  could  say,  that  they  had  acted, 
not  from   certain   chance   opinions,   but 
upon  grounds  which  they  conscientiously 
believed  to  be  correct.    He  would  now 
]>ass  over  that  part  of  the  subject.    Upon 
the    question    now   before    the    House, 
which   was  whether   the  address  should 
go  up  to  the  throne,  although  he  wish- 
ed that  the  address,  had  contained  some- 
thing  further,   yet   he  could    not   deny 
what   had    come   under   his   observation 
and  knowledge,  what  they  had  on  their 
table,   and  under   their   eyes  from  him. 
These   things  called  for  some   measures 
to  meet  what  the  present  laws  were  not 
sufficient  to  put  down,  what  he  confessed 
existed    in   his   own    country — atheism, 
blasphemy,  and  disaffection,  to  the  greatest 
degree — he  had  almost  said,  to  the  borders 
of  rebellion ;  but  till  the  case  should  be 
fully    made   out,   he   could   not   pledge 
himself  to  any  particular  measure.     Not 
having  been  able  to  deliver  his  senti- 


ments when  the  question  was  before  the 
House,  he  should  take  that  opportunity 
of  stating  why  he  had  supported  the 
amendment  to  the  address.  He  had 
done  so,  not  because  he  had  disapproved 
of  the  address,  but  because  the  address* 
had  not  gone  far  enough.  A  right  hon. 
gentlemen  had  said  that  inquiry  was  in- 
consistent with  what  he  called  the  whole- 
some harshness  of  the  amendment.  He 
could  not  agree  in  that  opinion*  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  House,  if  there  was  no 
other  channel,  to>  inquire  when  the 
lives  of  his  majesty's  subjects  were  lost, 
and  particularly  in  such  a  case  as  this, 
when  ministers  put  a  speech  into  the 
mouth  of  his  Royal  Highness  without 
any  mention  of  what  took  place  in  Man- 
chester; passing  it  over  like  an  every 
day  occurrence:  was  that  the  conclu- 
sion which  the  events  of  Manchester 
warranted?  He  would  not  venture  to 
go  into  the  consideration  whether  the 
meeting  had  been  legal  or  illegal.  He  felt 
very  considerable  doubt  upon  that  sub- 
ject. He  was  certain,  however,  know-* 
ing  the  magistrates  at  Manchester  as  he 
did,  at  least  many  of  them,  that  they 
would  not  have  done  what  thev  did  not 
consider  themselves  justified  in  doing. 
With  respect  to  the  yeomen,  he  was 
enabled  by  themselves  to  disclaim  and 
deny  many  things  that  had  been  imputed 
to  them.  Several  statements  which  bad 
been  made,  he  knew  from  his  own  know- 
ledge to  be  incorrect :  among  these  was 
one,  which  represented  that  the  Man- 
chester yeomanry  cavalry  had  sent  their 
swords  to  be  sharpened  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  with  them  at  the  meeting. 
His  own  opinion  was  against  the  proba- 
bility of  that  statement;  but  he  had  for- 
tunately got  what  amounted  to  a  com- 
plete disnroval  of  it.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  swords  had  not  been* 
sharpened,  but  every  thing  depend- 
ed upon  the  time  when,  and  the  cause 
from  which,  tbey  were  sharpened*  He 
had  a  letter  from  the  individual  who 
commanded  on  that  occasion,  an  indi- 
vidual whom  he  was  happy  to  have 
heard  alluded  to  with  respect  in  this 
debate.  A  more  mild  and  more  humane 
person  did  not  exist.  That  individual 
said — "  If  any  blame  attaches  for  sharp- 
ening the  swords,  I  must  take  it  all  to 
myself.  At  drill  a  sabre  was  drtfwn  to 
screw  a  flint,  and  seeing  the  stste  it 
was  in,  I  looked  at  the  sabres,  and  find- 
ing them  not  serviceable,  I  directed  thena 
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to  be  taken  to   the  cutler's  and  put  in 
order."    Fortunately  for  captain  Birley, 
this  matter  was  taken  notice  of  by  a  paper 
certainly  not  very  favourable  to  the  yeo- 
manry corps.    It  was  mentioned  in  the 
Manchester  Observer  of  the  10th  of  July, 
five  weeks  before  the  meeting  at  Man- 
chester took  place.    The  order  to  the 
yeomanry  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  assist  the  civil  power,  if  necessary,  was 
issued  on  the  13th  July,  so  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  swords  being  ordered 
to  be  sharpened  was  noticed  in  The  Man- 
chester Observer  three  days  before  the 
yeomanry  cavalry  knew  that  they  were  to 
be  put  upon  such  a  service.    It  was  also 
urged,  as  matter  of  objection,  that  the 
Manchester  yeomanry  ought  not  to  have 
been  employed.     He  could   assure   the 
House  that,  as  he  was  informed,   this 
arose  from  pure  accident.    A  corps   of 
the    Manchester    yeomanry,     the    15th 
hussars,  and  the  Cheshire  yeomanry,  were 
stationed  at  one  side  of  St.  Peter Vfield, 
and  a  part  of  the  Manchester  yeomanry 
on   the   other.    Orders   were   issued  to 
bring  some  of  the  troops  round  to  the 
point  where  the  constables  were  station- 
ed,  and  the  Manchester  yeomanry  being 
the  first    moved  forward.    The   crowd 
was  so  great  that  doubts  were  express- 
ed  whether   the    civil   power  could  be 
effectually  aided  without  some  additional 
troops.    The  officer  who  commanded  the 
yeomanry,  seeing  an  open  space  leading 
to  the  hustings,   near   the  line  of  con- 
stables, and  fearing  from  the  motion  of 
the  crowd,  that  it  would  be  blocked  up, 
pushed   forward   to  occupy  it.     At  this 
time  there  was  no  obstruction,   and  the 
soldiers  advanced  six  abreast,  until  they 
got  rather    nearer   the   hustings.    Here 
the  line  of  constables  was  broken  by  the 
crowd,  who,  however,  retired,  and  made 
way  for  the  trumpeter,  officer,  and  first 
part  of  the  body.    In  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, the  crowd  closed,  and  obliged  the 
remainder  of  the  troop  to  move  forwards 
towards     the    hustings    in   single   files, 
contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  commanding 
officer,  but  the  reason  why  the  yeomanry 
did    so    was   to   avofd  riding    over   the 
people. — Some    followed    the   officer  di- 
rectly up  to  the   hustings,  while   others 
went  round,    by  which    means   the  cart 
was  surrounded,  and  the  warrant  of  the 
magistrates   executed.     At    this   period, 
considerable    tumult    prevailed,    and    a 
struggle  ensued   between  the  constables 
and  those  persons  in  the  cart,  who  wish- 


ed to  save  the  caps  of  liberty,  banners, 
&c.     Some  of  those  who   resisted  were 
taken  into  custody,  and  the  soldiers  cut 
with  their  sabres  at   the   flag-staffs.    In 
doing   this,    it  was    possible   that   some 
persons  had  b^n  hurt,  but  not  intention- 
ally.    This  was*  an  answer  to  those  who 
stated  that  the  yeomanry  cut  right  and 
left  in    their   approach    to  the  hustings. 
It   had  been  lately  the  practice  to  post 
up  in  the  windows  of  The  Manchester 
Observer  the  names  of  the  persons  wound- 
ed, and  also  the  names  of  those  soldiers 
by  whom   wounds   were    said   to    have 
been  inflicted.     Among  others,  the  name 
of  captain    Birley  was  frequently  men- 
tioned.   Now  the  fact  was,  that  captain 
Birley  had,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment,  never   taken   his  sword   from  his 
shoulder,   unless   to  make  way  for  two 
poor  women  who  were  oppressed  by  the 
crowd.    If  that  gentleman  had  seen  the 
soldiery  commit  any  of  the  acts  so  often 
talked  of,  he  (lord  Stanley)  had  no  doubt 
that    he    would    have    exerted    himself 
to  put  a  stop  to  them.    He  understood 
from     that    gentleman     that    the    real 
state   of  the   case  was,  that  a  part   of 
the  yeomanry,  when  they  had  approached 
towards  the  hustings,  were  separated  from 
the  rest — that  the  individuals  so  separated 
from  the  rest  were  closed  in  on,  and  then 
assailed  with  stones  and  sticks,  in  conse- 
quence of  which   some  of  them   faced 
round,   in   order  to    defend  themselves. 
The  situation  in  which  these  individuals 
were  placed  was  perceived  by  the  magis- 
trates, who,  on  seeing  what  was  going  for- 
ward, thought  it  their  duty,  without  delay, 
to  order  colonel  l'Estrange  to  move  for- 
ward troops  in    support  of  them.     On 
seeing  this  confusion  about  the  hustings, 
and  the  perilous  situation  of  the  yeomanry 
and  constables,  the  expression  of  the  ma- 
gistrate, who  ordered  colonel  l'Estrange 
to  move  forward,  was,  "  for  God's  sake 
save  the  yeomanry  1"    They  did  save  the 
yeomanry,  and  the  crowd  was  in  a  very 
short  time  dispersed.    But  an  hon.  gen- 
tleman behind  him  had  been  misinformed, 
when  he  stated  that  there  was  no  avenues 
for  the  escape  of  the  crowd,  but  those 
occupied  by  the  troops. — The  great  and 
leading  street  of  Peter-street  was  open 
for  them  to  disperse  by,  as  no  cavalry 
came  that  way.    In  addition  to  that,  there 
were  many  minor  streets   open,   though 
they  were  not  all  so  broad  as  Peter-street, 
and  at  a  good  many  corners,  the  mob,  by 
closing  up,  created  obstacles  to  getting 
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on.  Such  was  the  impression  on  his 
mind,  with  regard  to  the  statement  of 
that  gentleman  whom  he  had  just  men- 
tioned. With  respect  to  the  legality  or 
illegality  of  the  meeting,  he  could  form 
no  fixed  opinion  on  that  point,  because 
he  was  not  possessed  of  a  sufficiency  of 
facts  to  guide  him.  For  that  very  reason 
it  was  that  he  wished  for  inquiry.  With 
regard  to  what  had  been  said  by  the  no- 
ble lord  opposite,  the  opinion  of  that 
noble  lord  was  founded,  no  doubt,  on 
facts  known  only  to  the  government,  and 
which  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  known 
to  himself,  or  those  who  were  in  the  same 
situation  with  himself.  He  certainly  felt 
a  great  anxiety  to  hear  those  statements 
on  that  subject,  which  they  had  been 
taught  to  expect.  In  the  mean  time  he 
would  say,  he  had  that  confidence  in  the 
magistrates,  that,  however  hasty  in  some 
respects,  and  however  injudicious  in  other 
respect?',  he  might  think  them,  he  yet 
thought  they  would  not  have  adopted  such 
a  course  as  was  adopted,  if  they  bad  not 
been  convinced  of  its  legality.  He  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  should 
prefer  an  inquiry  in  the  courts  of  law, 
thinking,  with  many  members  of  this 
House,  that  the  courts  of  law  were  more 
proper,  in  many  respects,  for  it,  than  the 
House  of  Commons,  partly,  because  the 
inquiry  could  only  be  carried  on  in  the 
latter  on  parole  evidence.  But  he  con- 
fessed that  ho  was  in  doubt  whether  it 
could  be  so  carried  on.  It  had  been  said, 
"  Look  at  the  case  of  Coventry ;  there 
the  court  of  King's-bench  has  directed 
the  matter  to  be  investigated.'1  It  was 
thence  inferred,  that  a  similar  proceeding 
would  take  place  if  the  transactions  at 
Manchester  were  brought  before  it.  But 
at  Coventry  no  lives  had  been  lost,  whilst 
at  Manchester  the  result  was  unfortu- 
nately very  different.  If  the  court  of 
King's-bench  should  be  of  opinion  that 
the  matter  would  involve  questions  of 
felony,  it  would  probably  refuse  to  grant 
a  criminal  information.  The  judges  of 
that  court  would  refuse  to  take  cognizance 
of  it  in  that  form  of  proceeding.  The 
consequence  might  be,  if  the  House  relied 
on  that  particular  course,  that  a  subject 
admitted  to  be  of  great  importance,  not 
only  to  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  but  as 
it  affected  the  constitution,  would  be 
passed  over  as  completely  sub  silentio  as 
it  was  in  the  address.  Somewhere  or 
other  an  inquiry  ought  to  be  made. 
From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other 


he  saw  only  one  opinion  on  the  subject* 
There  was  hardly  a  part  of  the  country 
where  a  portion  of  the  people  at  least 
did  not  call  out  loudly  for  inquiry.  He 
confessed  that  he  thought  the  House  were 
bound  to  show  some  deference  to  the 
public  opinion.  [He  was  compelled  to 
declare  his  own  private  opinion  that  in- 
quiry was  necessary,  and  that  he  thought 
the  House  ought  at  some  time  or  other  to 
enter  on  the  subject.  A  great  authority 
(Mr.  Burke)  had  said,  that  even  the? 
imaginary  grievanqes  of  the  people  ought 
to  be  inquired  into.  And  if  it  turned  ou£ 
that  the  people  were,  on  the  occasion  in 
question,  exercising  a  constitutional  right, 
he  hoped  the  House  would  show  that  even 
the  excellent  character  of  the  magistrates 
of  Manchester  should  not  screen  them 
from  the  consequences  of  their  acts. 

Mr.  Philips  bore  testimony  to  the  high 
esteem  in  which  captain  Birley  was  held 
by  all  who  knew  him.  He  had  universally 
the  character  of  a  most  humane  gen- 
tleman. 

Lord  Casilereagh  observed,  that  the 
Manchester  yeomanry  fully  participated 
in  the  feelings  of  the  noble  lord  who  had 
just  sat  down.  They  were  also  desirous* 
of  inquiry,  because  they  were  assured 
that  its  result  would  be  to  relieve  them 
from  that  weight  of  calumny  under  which 
they  had  hitherto  laboured.  An  inquiry 
conducted  before  the  House  would,  howp 
ever,  as  he  conceived,  be  contrary  to 
every  sound  principle  of  judicature.  He 
would  not  now  go  into  any  argument  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  the  meeting,  or 
assign  any  reason  why  in  his  opinion  the 
facts  ought  not  to  be  inquired  into  by  the 
House.  He  must  say,  however,  that  he 
was  rather  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what 
statement  of  facts  the  noble  lord  who  had 
given  notice  of  a  motion  on  the  subject 
for  Tuesday  next,  and  an  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  opposite,  who  had  signified  his 
intention  of  arguing  the  legality  of  the 
late  meeting  at  Manchester,  were  pre- 
pared to  bring  forward  to  satisfy  the 
House  of  the  necessity  of  such  an  in- 
quiry. But  he  rose  now  to  congratulate 
the  House  that  an  individual,  who  repre- 
sented that  great  county  where  the  pro* 
ceedings  so  often  alluded  to  took  place, 
and  who  was  the  son  of  the  individual 
charged  with  the  king's  commission  in 
that  county,  and  he  was  sure  he  only 
spoke  the  sentiments  of  admiration  of  that 
nobleman  common  to  all  who  had  the  ho- 
nour to  be  acquainted  with  the  manper  in 
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which  he  discharged  his  official  duties, 
when  he  said,  that  a  brighter  example 
could  not  be  set  than  that  of  lord  Derby 
— he  rose,  he  said,  to  congratulate  the 
House  and  the  country  that  they  had 
heard  from  the  individual  in  the  House 
most  competent  to  give  them  information 
on  the  subject,  who  on  this  occasion 
Lad  atrip*  himself  of  all  prejudices  in 
the  view  of  the  public,  not  wishing  to 
inflict  any  injustice  on  his  majesty's 
ministers  (indeed  he  must  say,  that 
he  had  never  given  any  other  than  the 
most  constitutional  opposition  to  them), 
a  statement  of  the  utmost  consequence 
with  respect  to  the  transactions  at  Man- 
chester. Having  voted  for  the  proposition 
for  inquiry,  submitted  the  other  night  to 
the  House,  but  which  had  not  received 
their  sanction,  the  noble  lord  had  now 
come  forward  from  a  love  of  justice  to 
discharge  a  debt,  he  would  not  say  of 
gratitude,  but  a  debt  of  justice  to  men 
who  were  suffering  under  unmerited  ob- 
loquy. He  did  not  wish  to  weaken  the 
statement  of  the  noble  lord,  but  merely 
to  allude  briefly  to  what  were  the  leading 
features  of  a  transaction  which  had  been 
represented  in  the  light  of  a  bloody  mas- 
sacre. But  if  he  knew  the  country  right, 
it  would  now  be  filled  with  indignation 
against  those  who  had  represented  the 
transaction  in  that  light;  and  if  his 
countrymen  were  apt,  and  in  his  opinion 
they  were  but  too  apt,  to  take  a  severe 
view  of  a  transaction  before  they  could 
be  possessed  of  sufficient  information  re- 
specting it,  there  was  something  at  the 
same  time  in  the  breasts  of  Englishmen  to 
make  the  tide  turn  rapidly  in  favour  of 
those  whom,  on  mistaken  information, 
they  had  been  led  prematurely  and  wrong- 
fully to  condemn.  These  yeomanry 
troops  had  been  represented  as  charging 
an  unarmed  mob,  and  in  the  outset  being 
guilty  of  the  most  unprovoked  violence 
and  cruelty.  It  now  appeared,  however, 
that  they  went  up  to  the  hustings  by  the 
only  way  by  which  they  could  get  access, 
and  in  the  manner  least  calculated  to  in- 
jure the  people.  They  went  up  where 
they  did,  because  they  saw  that  the  con- 
stables had  to  placed  themselves  as  to 
leave  an  avenue  for  them  to  pass  through ; 
and  they  went  into  the  crowd  at  the  mo- 
ment they  did,  because,  when  they  arrived 
on  the  ground,  they  thought  there  was  an 
opening  for  them.  What  was  further  the 
fact  ?  When  they  arrived  at  that  part  of 
the  ground,  where  an  arrangement!  it  was 


said,  had  been  deliberately  made  to  keep 
the  enemy  out,  they  had  so  much  cool- 
ness and  presence  of  mind  as  to  go  in 
single  files  to  surround  the  hustings*  It 
was  also  stated,  that  captain  Birley*  so 
far  from  acting  in  the  manner  he  was 
stated  to  have  acted  in,  had,  on  the  con* 
trary,  endeavoured  to  extricate  women 
from  the  perilous  position  in  which  they 
were,  a  position  in  which  women  of  this 
country  had  for  the  first  time  placed 
themselves.  It  appeared  that  captain 
Birley  and  the  six  yeomen  immediately 
succeeding  him  were  separated  and  cut 
off  from  their  associates,  and  then  attacked 
with  stones.  Then,  and  then,  only  had 
troops  been  ordered  to  support  the  per* 
sons  who  were  thus  endangered,  by  being 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  body.  The 
noble  lord  had  delivered  the  House  and 
the  country  from  all  the  delusion  which 
bad  been  so  sedulously  propagated  on  the 
subject ;  and  had  exonerated  the  magis- 
trates and  yeomanry  from  the  calumnies 
which  had  been  bo  industriously  circulated 
and  also  from  another  calumny,  of  the 
streets  being  closed  against  the  mob. 
Never  was  any  thing  so  false.  So  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  the  magistrates 
actually  withdrew  the  cavalry  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  square,  that  they 
might  not  be  an  obstacle  to  the  dispersing. 
But  it  was  in  order  to  carry  terror  and 
intimidation  into  loyal  breasts,  and  to 
leave  them  exposed  to  violence,  that  these 
calumnies  were  directed  rather  against 
the  yeomanry  than  against  the  king's 
troops.  It  had  happened  here  as  usual, 
that  the  supporting  force  was  obliged  to 
act  with  more  activity  than  the  force 
which  was  surrounded.  Could  there  be 
a  more  striking  illustration  of  this,  than 
the  magistrates  saying,  "  For  God's  sake 
save  the  Yeomanry.'  He  saw  them  in 
the  midst  of  the  crowd,  and  in  peril.  He 
was  sure  the  House  were  satisfied,  and 
also  that  the  public  feeling  would  now  be 
satisfied  on  this  question.  He  did  not 
think  with  the  noble  lord  however  that 
it  was  necessary  the  House  should  go  into 
an  inquiry  on  this  question,  in  order  to 
rescue  the  magistrates  and  yeomanry 
from  the  torrent  of  unfair  prejudice  by 
which  they  had  been  assailed.  He  was 
confident  the  debates  in  parliament  on 
this  subject,  and  above  all  the  speech  of 
the  noble  lord,  had  placed  them  in  a 
situation  which  rendered  this  unnecessary. 
He  trusted  that  the  country  would  now 
see  cause  to  give  credit  to  those  magis- 
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trates  for  what  ought  never  to  be  denied 
to  men  in  their  situation,  and  presume 
them  innocent  till  the  contrary  was  proved. 
All  he  asked  of  his  countrymen  was,  not 
to  run  them  unfairly  down,  but  to  believe 
them  innocent  till  something  was  esta- 
blished against  them.  The  noble  lord  by 
his  explanation  not  only  satisfied  the 
claims  of  justice,  but  had  done  a  signal 
benefit  to  his  country  by  removing  the 
disgraceful  and  foul  calumnies  attempted 
to  be  thrown  on  persons  who  undertook 
an  arduous  duty  for  public  advantage, 
without  any  reward  or  consideration  for 
their  services,  for  doing  that  which  they 
could  have  had  no  earthly  object  for  doing  ' 
but  the  due  administration  of  the  law  of 
Che  land. 

Lord  Stanley  expressed  his  thanks  to 
the  noble  lord  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  spoken  of  the  services  of  his  father, 
and  what  he  bad  chosen  to  say  of  himself. 
The  noble  lord,  however,  seemed  to  labour 
under  a  little  mistake.  He  appeared  to 
represent  him  as  vouching  for  tne  truth  of 
the  statements  which  he  had  made.  As  far 
as  he  had  expressed  his  own  opinion,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  he  had  that 
opinion  of  the  magistrates,  he  did  not 
believe  they  would  act  illegally ;— but 
when  he  particularly  alluded  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  yeomanry  cavalry,  he  cer- 
tainly stated  he  spoke  from  information 
received  from  that  very  yeomanry  cavalry 
themselves.  He  had  stated,  indeed,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  thought  so  highly 
of  captain  Birley,  he  was  convinced,  in 
his  own  mind,  that  gentleman  would  make 
no  statement  which  was  not  correctly 
true.  At  the  same  time,  he  wished  the 
noble  lord  to  understand,  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  identify  himself  with  that  indivi- 
dual, as  the  narrator  of  the  facts. 

Lord  Castlereash  said,  he  was  perfectly 
aware  the  noble  lord  did  not  speak  from 
his  own  knowledge,  but  from  the  evidence 
of  others  in  whom  he  reposed  confidence. 
He  congratulated  the  House,  however, 
on  the  opinion  in  this  respect,  the  delibe- 
rate opinion  of  the  individual  who  had 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
who  was  not  likely  to  have  any  bias  on 
the  subject.  His  majesty's  ministers  also 
spoke  upon  information  which  they  had 
received  on  respectable  authority,  and 
from  credible  witnesses. 

Mr. «/.  P.  Grant  agreed  with  the  noble 
lord  opposite,  in  hoping  that  the  magis- 
trates of  Manchester  would  be  believed 


innocent  till  their  guilt  was  proved.  But 
he  was  rather  astonished  at  the  inference 
attempted  to  be  drawn  by  the  noble  lord 
opposite  from  what  had  fallen  from  his 
noble  friend;  for  his  noble  friend  had 
stated,  that  of  his  own  knowledge  he  knew 
nothing.  His  noble  friend  had  only  re- 
peated the  statements  of  the  accused 
parties;  and  therefore,  as  in  all  other 
cases  where  there  were  conflicting  state- 
ments, they  were  bound  to  enter  on  an 
inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  truth.  He  should  not  hold  himself 
pledged  to  any  opinion  now,  but  reserve 
himself  till  the  time  came  for  deciding  on 
this  subject,  when  he  should  give  that 
vote,  which,  in  his  conscience,  he  should 
consider  himself  bound  to  give. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  the  statement 
did  not  rest  on  the  authority  of  the  noble 
lord,  however  high,  but  was  confirmed  by 
the  authority  of  an  hon.  member  con- 
nected with  that  quarter. 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  three  testimonies  had 
been  given  in  favour  of  the  character  of 
captain  Birley  — his  character  had  not 
been  called  in  question.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve it  had  ever  been  called  in  question 
in  Manchester,  and  he  was  certain  it  had 
never  been  called  in  question  in  that 
House;  and  he  should  wish  to  know, 
therefore,  whether  any  gentleman  could 
say  he  had  heard  it  questioned.  He 
wished  to  make  another  observation.  The 
statement  of  his  noble  friend  rested  en- 
tirely on  the  statement  of  captain  Birley 
himself.  It  might  be  true,  and  it  might 
not  be  true.  Other  statements  had  been 
made  by  a  number  of  individuals  on  oath, 
on  the  coroner's  inquest,  of  a  nature  al- 
together contrary  to  it.  These  statements 
might  be  true,  or  they  might  be  false. 
They  were  therefore  called  on  to  inquire 
which  of  these  statements  were  true,  the 
statements  of  the  magistrates  and  yeo- 
manry, or  the  statements  directly  con- 
tradictory of  them  on  oath. 

Mr.  Bathurst  observed,  that  the  noble 
lord  had  expressed  his  confident  belief  in 
the  veracity  of  the  statement  of  captain 
Birley,  and  had  borne  testimony  to  hit 
general  disposition  to  humanity.  That 
character  was  confirmed  by  an  hon.  gen- 
tleman from  Manchester,  whom  he  did 
not  now  see  in  his  place.  These  were  the 
attestations  of  persons  competent  to  judjge 
what  authority  any  statement  from  him 
was  entitled  to,  and  his  credit  was  there- 
fore supported  by  the  noble  lord  and  the 
hon.  gentleman  whom  he  had  alluded  to. 
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Till  something  to  the  contrary,  therefore, 
was  produced  against  him,  he  must  take 
the  statement  of  the  noble  lord  and  hon. 
gentleman  as  a  prima1  facie  case  in  favour 
of  that  gentleman  and  of  the  magistrates. 
The  yeomanry  it  appeared  went  through 
the  opening  which  at  first  led  from  the 
house  to  the  meeting ;  but,  by  the  altera- 
tion caused  by  the  persons  round  the 
hustings,  who  removed  the  waggon  to  a 
distance  from  where  it  originally  stood, 
and  who  placed  a  cordon  of  not  less  than 
15  feet  of  persons,  known  to  be  selected 
from  the  most  determined  part  of  the 
meeting,  the  troops  with  the  civil  power 
were  not  able  to  approach  close  to  the 
hustings.  It  was  to  be  considered  that 
the  magistrates  had  behind  them  the 
loyal  population  of  that  great  town ;  and 
with  all  these  loyal  people  (and  when  the 
people  were  talked  of  it  was  too  much 
the  fashion  to  include  only  under  that 
description  —  disturbers  of  the  peace) 
more  in  number,  perhaps,  than  that  of 
the  people  assembled  at  the  meeting,  the 
magistrates  were  called  on  to  execute  the 
powers  of  the  law  to  rescue  them  from 
the  perilous  situation  iu  which  they  were 
placed.  It  was  well  known  at  the  mo- 
ment the  fury  of  the  loyal  people  was  so 
great  against  the  mob,  that  the  moment 
it  was  dispersed,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
intervention  of  the  magistrates  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  save  many  indi- 
viduals from  the  resentment  of  those  who 
felt  themselves  rescued  from  their  outrages. 
Mr.  Baring  said,  he  should  not  have 
spoken  had  it  not  been  for  what  had  oc- 
curred within  the  last  half  hour.  If  any 
thing  could  show  the  necessity  of  an  in- 
quiry, and  the  duty  of  that  House  to  in- 
stitute it,  it  was  the  course  just  adopted 
on  the  other  side.  The  noble  lord  had 
declared  that  his  noble  friend  had 
brought  forward  such  information  as 
ought  to  satisfy  the  country.  And  what 
had  his  noble  friend  stated?  He  had 
stated  to  the  House  information  derived 
by  him  from  the  very  persons  who  were 
implicated  in  these  transactions.  He  was 
ready  to  believe  the  magistrates  and 
yeomanry  might  be  able  to  justify  them- 
selves ;  but  he  would  ask  the  House  whe- 
ther that  description  of  evidence  which 
they  had  just  heard  would  satisfy  any  part 
of  the  country.  It  was  too  much  to  hear 
such  a  supposition  trumpeted  forth  by  the 
noble  lord.  When  his  majesty's  ministers 
knew  that  in  all  parts  of  the  country  so 
many  meetings  had  taken  place  on  this 


subject,  all  loudly  demanding  inquiry,  he 
was  astonished  they  should  think  such  a 
statement  from  such  a  source,  would 
prove  satisfactory.  There  was  hardly 
a  person  whom  he  had  seen*  who  did 
not  think  inquiry  was  necessary.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  many  persons  who 
never  attended  public  meetings,  and  it 
was  not  fair  to  infer  .that  those  only,  who 
attended  public  meetings  were  in  iavour 
of  inquiry — for,  from  what  he  knew,  he 
would  say  there  were  still  more  who  bad 
not  attended  public  meetings,  than  of 
those  who  had  attended  public  meet- 
ings, who  thought  inquiry  necessary.  The 
hon.  member  for  Yorkshire  for  instance, 
with  his  friends,  the  loyal  declarators  of 
that  county  had  in  fact  admitted  as  much. 
This  was  itself  an  admission  of  the  neces- 
sity of  inquiry.  If  any  thing,  proved 
more  than  another  the  necessity  of  inquiry, 
it  was  what  had  followed  his  noble  friend's 
statement.  He  had  not  heard  a  single 
person  who  had  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  magistrates  were  to  blame.  But  what 
had  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  just  sat 
down  said  ?  Why,  that  after  the  de- 
claration of  his  noble  friend  there  was 
a  prima  fade  case,  unless  there  could 
be  shown  something  to  the  contrary, 
which  proved  the  innocence  of  the  magis- 
trates. What  was  wanted  was  an  opportu- 
nity to  show  these  facts  to  the  country. 
If  the  House  did  not  enter  into  this  in- 

?uiry,  could  the  country  remain  quiet  i 
n  denying  inquiry,  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters were  not  only  guilty  of  a  great  want 
of  feeling  towards  the  country  at  large, 
but  of  injustice  to  the  parties  themselves, 
in  holding  them  up  in  an  invidious  light 
to  the  country.— He  trusted  the  magis- 
trates and  yeomanry  would  be  able  to 
clear  themselves  from  the  charge  of 
cruelty,  but  that  was  a  reason  why  the  in- 
quiry should  be  gone  into.  However 
tney  might  clear  themselves  of  cruelty,  he 
did  not  think  they  would  be  able  to  clear 
themselves  of  the  imputation  of  gross  neg- 
lect.—One  thing  was  admitted  on  all  sides 
— it  was  admitted  that  the  magistrates 
were  aware  the  day  before  that  it  was  an 
illegal  meeting.  At  all  events  when  they 
saw  the  fellows  coming  in  the  manner  they 
did,  they  could  have  no  doubt  that  it  was 
an  illegal  meeting.  But  though  they  saw 
them  so  coming  in,  what  did  they  do? 
They  waited  till  50  or  60,000  persona 
were  assembled  together  to  make  the  case 
more  difficult.  Thus  from  their  own 
statements  there  was  a  great  want  of  pru- 
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subject  there  was  e  prima  Jade  evidence 
of  some  interference.  He  did  not 
allude  to  the  bills  thrown  out  by  the 
grand  jury— whether  the  grand  Jury 
were  right  or  wrong  in  throwing  out  these 
bills,  this  was  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  administration  of  justice.  But  when 
he  saw  one  set  of  magistrates  refuse 
to  listen  to  the  applications  made- to  them 
in  the  ordinary  form,  because  they  were 
themselves  concerned  in  the  transactions 
complained  of;  and  another  set  of  magia* 
trates  refuse  to  interfere,  because  tibeir 
neighbours  were  concerned— whe*  be  a*w 
theapprobation  of  his  majesty  *s  government 
given,  at  a  time  when  it  was  impossibletheT 
could  be  acquainted  with  the  case  of  which 
they  approved— and  what  wae  most  ex- 
traordinary, and  what  in  his  opinio*  toe 
little  stress  had  been  laid  on— when  he  saw 
the  inquest  of  the  coroner  at  Oldham 
stopped  for  six  weeks,  he  could  not  help 
saying  that  this  was  a  prima  Jade  caset 
that  the  ordinary  course  of  justice  wae 
not  going  on— this  wae  a  state  of  thing* 
which  had  never  existed  before.  It  had 
been  said  that  an  inquiry  we*  prejudging 
men  who  might  afterwards  be-pount  their 
trial.  He  said  that  this  was  net  the*  sent 
of  investigation,  which  he?  wanted,  but 
that  higher  and  far  more  important 
investigation,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
wheels  of  government  were  going  <m  in 
the  ordinary  way.  These  were  the  *wj»* 
sons  on  which  he  grounded  the  vote*  he 
had  given,  and  which  would  hawindute d 
him  to  oppose  any  address  whieh«far  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  vahieb -Jied 
occurred,  should  not  contain  a  fledge*  te 
inquire  into  them. 

Lord  Compton  said,  that  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  support  the  address 
were  these  >~ Though  it  might  happen 
that  the  House  should  vote  in  favour  of 
inquiry,  yet  a  majority  might  vote  against 
any  of  the  three  modes  of  inquiry  which 
were  open  to  them.  The  first  mode  of 
inquiry  was  by  an  examination  of  wit- 
nesses at  the  bar.  This  mode  of  inquiry 
was  open  to  many  inconveniences,  and 
they  had  been  well  exposed  by  the  hoik 
member  for  Yorkshire.  The  second  mode 
was  by  a  committee  up  stairs ;  but  in  the 
present  state  of  feeling  in  the  country  it 
would  be  difficult  to  make  a  selection  of 
members  which  would  satisfy  those  whom 
it  was  proposed  to  conciliate.  The  third 
mode  was  to  order  the  Crown  lawyers  to 
prosecute  the  magistrates,  &c.  io  a  court 
of  law.    But  he  could  not  consent, 


dence  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates.  Sup- 
posing the  magistrates  and  yeomanry  how- 
ever could  acquit  themselves  of  the  severe 
charges  against  them,  the  noble  lord  was 
guilty  of  great  injustice  towards  them,  in 
holding  them  up  to  the  country  in  so  in- 
vidious a  light.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
what  fell  from  the  noble  lord  he  should 
not  have  troubled  the  House  on  this  oc- 
casion. He  was  one  of  those  who  were 
convinced  the  present  state  of  things  must 
somehow  or  other  be  got  rid  of.  He 
meant  the  state  of  things  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts — The  manufacturers  of 
those  districts  were  a  body  of  individuals 
on  whom  a  great  part  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  depended.  All  the  manu- 
facturers were  in  a  state  of  derangement 
while  this  disposition  prevailed.  It  was 
impossible  that  rich  capitalists  would  re- 
main in  a  country  exposed  to  tumultuary 
meetings.  Great  numbers  of  manufac- 
turers had  been  brought  here  from  other 
countries,  some  from  civil  and  some  from 
religious  persecution.  But  no  persecution 
could  be  so  fatal  as  a  mob  persecution. 
Every  other  persecution  there  was  some 
means  of  softening,  but  this  was  unrelent- 
ing and  implacable.  Despotism  itself  was 
not  so  bad.  Every  man  at  all  conversant 
with  business  must  know  that  if  this  state 
of  things  lasted  another  twelve  months  it 
would  be  attended  with  the  destruction  of 
the  manufactures  of  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  would  reduce  to  utter  misery 
that  part  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
He  did  not  pretend  to  say  what  means 
would  be  successful  for  putting  it  down. 
Whether  strong  means  or  means  of  con- 
ciliation-—but  this  he  would  say,  that  if 
such  a  state  of  things  continued  the  manu- 
facturers could  not  possibly  go  on.  He 
really  could  not  conceive  what  interest 
could  be  served  by  preventing  the  inquiry 
proposed  from  being  carried  on  in  that 
House.  Every  person  possessed  of  ca- 
pital was  very  much  interested  in  the  in- 
quiry. He  had  only  one  more  observa- 
tion to  make,  tie  should  say  an  inquiry 
ought  to  take  place,  not  so  much  an  in- 
quiry for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whe- 
ther the  magistrates  and  yeomanry  were 
guilty  or  not  guilty,  as  an  inquiry  on  general 
principles,  to  let  us  see  whether  there  had 
been  any  interference  of  Government  with 
the  ordinary  administration  of  justice— 
whether  there  had  been  any  interference 
yrith  the  coroner,  the  magistrates  or  lord 
lieutenants,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  ordinary  course  or  justice.    On  this 
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would  the  House  consent,  to  act  as  the 
accuser  of  persons  who  were  in  its  opinion 
not  only  guiltless,  but  meritorious.  A 
great  deal  had  been  said  of  the  thanks 

given  by  the  ministers  to  the  magistrates, 
ecause  it  was  alleged  that  time  had  not 
been  taken  to  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances. But  the  magistrates  were  public 
functionaries,  and  surely,  when  they  said 
that  under  such  and  such  circumstances 
they  had  acted  so  and  so,  his  majesty's 
ministers  were  bound  to  receive,  their  state- 
ment as  true,  until  it  was  proved  to  be  false. 
If  the  statement  of  the  magistrates  had  been 
found  to  be  false,  so  far  from  being  bound 
by  their  declaration,  the  ministers  would 
have  been  justified  in  proceeding  against 
them  with  the  greater  severity.  The  hon. 
member  for  Shrewsbury  had  said,  that 
captain  Birley's  character  had  not  been 
attacked  in  or  out' of  the  House.  As  to 
the  House,  the  statement  was  correct,  but 
in  Manchester  captain  Birley's  character 
was  attacked  in  the  most  mischievous 
manner  by  a  placard  in  a  shop  window. 
As  to  the  dismissal  of  lord  Fitzwilliara,  he 
believed  that  nobleman  to  be  as  honour- 
able a  man,  and  as  loyal  a  subject,  as  ever 
existed ;  but  he  thought,  that  if  it  was 
only  that  he  differed  from  the  ministers, 
not  only  in  the  mode  of  quelling  the  dis- 
turbances in  his  district,  but  even  as  to 
the  nature  of  those  disturbances — this 
alone  would  have  been  a  sufficient  reason 
for  his  removal.  Besides  this,  the  lord 
lieutenant  was  not  merely  the  servant  of 
the  Crown,  but  of  the  ministers,  and 
though  lord  Fitzwilliam  would  have  been 
called  upon  by  duty  (entertaining  such 
sentiments  as  he  did),  to  demand  an 
audience  from  the  Prince  Regent,  to  lay 
before  him  his  opinion  as  to  the  conduct 
of  the  ministers ;  yet  he  was  not  justified 
in  attending  a  meeting,  to  throw  blame 
on  the  ministers  for  their  conduct  in 
the  very  department  in  which  he  had  to 
obey  their  commands.  But  he  followed 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  there 
was  no  disgrace  in  his  dismissal.  It  was 
not  more  a  disgrace  for  lord  F.  to  differ 
from  the  ministers,  than  for  the  ministers 
to  differ  from  him.  As  to  parliamentary 
reform,  before  he  (lord  Compton)  con- 
sented to  enter  into  the  consideration  of 
that  subject,  he  must  be  satisfied  of  two 
things ;  first,  that  the  alteration  of  the  con- 
stitution of  parliament  would  be  in  a  bene- 
ficial direction ;  and,  second,  that  it  would 
not  go  farther  than  he  wished.  What 
appeared  to  him  an  almost  insuperable 
(VOL.  XL!.) 


objection  to  an  attempt  to  reform  the 
House,  was,  that  if  any  interest  was 
already  too  strong  in  it,  the  result  of  the 
change  in  its  constitution  by  the  same 
body,  would  be  to  make  that  interest 
stronger.  He  was  extremely  surprised  at 
the  language  held  by  one  hon.  mem- 
ber, who  seemed  to  consider  that  the 
Manchester  magistrates  had  shown  an  un- 
becoming eagerness  for  shedding  human 
blood.  For  his  part,  he  thought  they  had 
proved  themselves  anxious  to  avoid 
shedding  blood,  and  that  they  had,  by 
their  judicious  measures,  saved  perhaps 
the  town  of  Manchester— saved  the  lives 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  multitude  that 
had  been  dispersed,  and  vindicated  the 
majesty  of  the  laws. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  some  of  the  remarks 
which  had  been  made  were  founded  on  a 
misrepresentation  of  what  had  fallen  from 
him,  which  misrepresentation,  however, 
he  had  not  seen. 

Mr.  Valentine  Blake  ssid:— I  beg  to 
assure  the  House,  that,  after  the  ample 
discussion  which  this  subject  has  received, 
I  shall  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  say  but  a 
very  few  words.  I  am  not  vain  enough  to 
imagine,  that  it  can  be  in  my  power  to 
alter  the  opinion  of  any  hon.  member, 
whose  view  of  this  subject  is  different  from 
ray  own ;  but  when  I  consider  the  vast 
importance  of  the  question  before  the 
House,  its  consequence  not  only  with  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  the  people,  but  also 
to  the  rights,  independence,  and  character 
of  the  parliament,  and  even  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  constitution,  and  when,  to 
my  very  great  amazement,  I  find  a  course 
adopted  by  the  hon.  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side,  equally  new,  unnecessary,  and 
pernicious,  supported  by  arguments  futile 
and  dangerous  too,  no  consciousness  of 
my  own  inability  to  do  the  subject  that 
justice  which  it  has  received  from  others, 
shall  deter  me  from  recording  my  senti- 
ments in  justification  to  my  constituents 
of  the  vote  which  I  have  given,  in  the 
discharge  of  the  most  solemn  duty  which 
I  may  ever  be  called  upon  to  perform  to- 
wards them.  In  the  first  place,  I  think 
it  right  to  observe  upon  a  part  of  what  fell 
last  night  from  an  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman. That  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
recommended  conciliation  and  clemency ; 
and  I  admit  the  principle,  as  I  am  sure 
every  roan  does  who  votes  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  if  applied  at  the  proper  sea- 
son. But  it  is  not  when  sedition  and 
blasphemy  and  avowed  treason  go  hand 
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in  hand  with  such  alarming  strides,  that 
1  would  have  recourse  to  measures  which 
would  be  misrepresented  by    the  disaf- 
fected, and  called  weakness.    I  would,  in 
such  circumstances*  put  on  a  firm  resolu- 
tion to  suppress  open  rebellion,  even  rf  it 
went  to  that  (as  1  sincerely  hope  it  will 
not),  and  after  having  done  so,  I  would 
then  turn  round  and  put  on  that  air  of 
clemency    and    conciliation   so   recom- 
mended by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man. In  taking  this  course  I  do  not  think 
that  I  could  be  charged  with  inconsis- 
tency ;  and  therefore  the  imputation  upon 
this  identical  point  with  respect  to  the  in- 
consistency of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,   whose  speech  brought  con- 
viction to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  and 
whose  life  has  been  one  uniform  instance 
of  political  consistency  and  sacrifice  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  wholly  unfounded.  The 
non.  baronet  was  not  more  happy  than 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  in  his 
attack  upon  the  same  quarter,  and  the 
ridicule  which  he  attempted  to  throw  upon 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  must  revert  upon  himself;  for, 
surely,  the  hon.  baronet  cannot  be  bo  ig- 
norant as  not  to  know  that  the  civil  force 
of  a  parish  or  a  district  is  not  vested  in 
the  parish  constables  only,  but  in  the  ma* 
gist  racy  of  the  county,  with  powers  ample 
enough  to  warrant  them  in  putting  down 
a    meeting    so    numerous    as   must   be 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  and  the 
more  especially  so,  when  the  temper  and 
spirit  of  the  persons  who  compose  that 
meeting  have  been  previously  manifested 
by  a  training  to  military  exercise,  for  the 
purpose,  avowedly,  of  revolution.    How 
such  a  meeting  can  be  termed  legal  is 
astonishing,  and  only  shows  how  far  pre- 
judice and  party  will  cloud  the  best  mind 
and  the  hones  test  judgment.     The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  who  spoke  this 
night  on  the  other  side,  rose,  as  he  said, 
for   the  particular  purpose   of  giving  a 
legal  opinion  in  favour  of  the  meeting; 
and  having  listened  to  him  with  anxiety, 
I  never  was  more  astonished  than  when 
that  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  sat  down, 
forgetting  the  express  purpose  for  which 
he  rose.     I  am  perfectly  sure  that  if  a 
■client  went  to  that  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman in  his  professional   capacity,   he 
would  never  think  of  giving  his  opinion 
without  his  reasons,  because  such  an  opi- 
nion would  be  looked  upon  as  nothing ; 
and  from  this  it  is  fair  to  infer,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has  no  reason 


to  give.  Another  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, who  just  sat  down,  gave  alike  opi- 
nion, and  threw  the  weight  of  his  authority 
into  a  scale  opposed  to  that  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  whose  opinion,  not 
only  as  to  the  illegality  of  the  Manchester 
meeting,  but  of  other  meetings,  was  au- 
thenticated by  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  who  spoke  on  the  first 
night's  debate  from  the  floor,  and  who 
used  the  fact  as  a  means  of  accusation 
against  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  for 
not  having  prosecuted  the  offenders*  But 
who,  I  will  ask,  ever  heard  of  a  prosecu- 
tion against  a  multitude  ?  That  hon*  and 
learned  gentleman  declared  that  he  would, 
out  of  respect  for  the  right  hon.  end 
learned  gentleman  who  preceded  him, 
consume  a  reasonable  time  in  his  replyf 
but  although  the  time  which  he  did  con- 
sume was  certainly  very  unreasonable, 
considering  the  matter  of  his  speech,  he 
did  not  consume  ene  particle  of  the  sound 
reasoning  and  unanswerable  argument  of 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman* 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  by 
a  long  course  of  extensive  employment, 
has  raised  himself  in  the  estimation  of 
every  man  (and  in  none  more  than  in 
mine)  to  the  head  of  his  profession ;  but 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  improper  of 
me  to  say,  that  he  ought  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  refrain  from  legal  device  as  a  le- 
gislator. It  must  have  happened  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  that  when 
he  was  concerned  on  the  wrong  side, 
and  found  himself  unable  to  meet  the  reds 
and  the  arguments  of  his  adversary,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  he  found  it  for  the 
benefit  of  his  client  to  make  a  hash  of 
those  facts,  and  so  to  mix  them  up  as  to 
make  them  unintelligible,  and  thus  to 
mislead  the  jury ;  but,  surely,  that  course 
which  would  be  advisable  and  proper  for 
him  to>take  as  a  pleader,  ought  to  be  re- 
pudiated by  him  as  a  judge ;  yet  the  con- 
trary has  taken  place.  Besides  which,  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  the  can- 
dor to  impute  special  pleading  to  a  speech, 
which  can  only  be  justly  appreciated, 
when  its  effects  are  considered  after  the 
display  of  talent  and  legal  knowledge  and 
eloquence  to  which  it  was  a  reply.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  1  am  asto- 
nished to  say,  also  thought  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary at  this  time  of  day,  to  go  about  to 
prove  that  the  right  of  the  subject  to  pe- 
tition was  a  right  which  could  not  bo 
taken  away  without  annihilation  of  the 
constitution— but  this,  was -an  extrsordi* 
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tiarily  unnecessary  course.  Who  is  it 
that  does  not  admit  the  right  ?  Yet  if  it 
was  disputed,  the  record  to  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  adverted 
would  have  been  but  poor  authority,  when 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  which  it 
referred  to  are  considered,  especially 
when  it  is  known  that  then  in  reality  the 
king  disputed  the  right,  and  went  to  such 
lengths  as  to  induce  the  hon.  members  of 
that  day  to  go  to  the  House  armed,  pre- 
pared to  fight,  and  not  to  deliberate. 
This  right  is  not,  nor  ever  shall  be,  with 
my  aid,  disputed,  but  I  look  upon  an 
abuse  of  the  right  as  most  dangerous, 
even  to  its  own  existence,  and  therefore 
I  will  resist  it.  The  liberty  of  the  press 
is  a  valuable  right ;  but  what  does  a  libel 
consist  of  but  in  an  abuse  of  that  liberty. 
The  right  to  petition  is  also  a  most  valua- 
ble right ;  but  is  a  flagitious  and  flagrant 
abuse  of  it  to  be  tolerated  to  an  extent 
which  would,  by  its  explosion,  produce 
revolution,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors, 
as  lately  exemplified  in  France?  while 
the  guilty  libeller  is  punished  for  a  crime 
certainly  much  less  dangerous,  because 
less  rapid  in  its  effect.  I  have  but  one 
word  more  to  offer ;  hon.  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  have  often  thrown  out 
against  us  who  support  the  government, 
charges  of  the  most  abominable  corrup- 
tion ;  but  it  is  time  to  retaliate,  and  I  will 
not  shrink  from  the  undertaking;  indi- 
vidually, I  confess,  I  respect  and  admire 
those  hon.  gentlemen  denominated  the 
Whigs  of  this  day,  but  as  a  party  I  must 
point  at  the  fallen  image  which  they  have 
so  long  worshipped.  In  the  infancy  of 
that  party  perhaps  I  would  have  admired 
its  principles ;  in  its  growth  I  would  have 
feared  them ;  in  its  manhood  I  opposed 
them  ;  and  now,  in  the  hour  of  its  final 
dissolution,  I  despise  them.  Power, 
power,  power  (no  matter  by  what  means 
acquired)  was  their  constant  object; 
blinded  by  this  passion,  and  goaded  on  by 
continual  disappointment,  they  have  at 
length  delivered  themselves  over  (with- 
out intending  it)  to  the  projects  of  dis- 
affection and  treason.  It  is  in  vain  that 
they  have  laboured  and  tortured  this  fair 
inference,  in  order  to  separate  themselves 
from  their  new  allies;  the  impression  has 
gone  abroad,  and  will  never  be  effaced. 
The  substantial  principles  of  this  party 
have  long  since  vanished ;  even  the  name, 
to  which  they  would  still  fondly  cling,  is 
gone,  and  nothing  remains  to  them  but 
political  distrust,  insignificance,  and  ruin. 


The  report  was  then  agreed  to ;  and 
the  Address  was  ordered  to  be  printed  by 
the  whole  House. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Monday,  November  29. 

Misdemeanors  Bill.]  The  Lord 
Chancellor  rose  to  introduce  a  bill.  He 
begged  leave  to  assure  their  lordships,  that 
it  did  not  arise  out  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  times.  It  was  well  known  that  it 
had  been  his  intention  to  introduce  this 
bill,  whether  the  circumstances  which  at 
present  called  for  their  consideration  had 
occurred  or  not.  He  then  proceeded  to 
describe  the  object  of  the  bill.  He 
stated,  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
courts  to  allow  defendants,  in  cases  of  in- 
formation or  indictments  to  imparle 
or  traverse.  The  effect  of  which 
was,  to  gain  time  till  the  next  term 
or  sessions.  The  effect  of  this  practice 
had  been,  in  several  instances,  tnat  the 
trials  of  individuals  against  whom  infor- 
mations had  been  filed,  or  indictments 
found,  had  been  so  delayed  that  the  pro- 
secution failed  to  answer  any  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  commenced.  His 
object,  therefore,  in  the  present  bill,  was, 
to  take  away  the  right  of  imparling  or 
traversing,  by  compelling  the  parties  to 
plead  in  the  term  or  at  the  sessions  in 
which  the  information  should  be  filed  or 
the  indictment  found,  unless,  upon  any 
special  grounds  urged,  the  court  should 
think  proper  to  allow  the  parties  to  im- 
parle or  traverse.  This  would  prevent 
those  unnecessary  delays  to  which  he  had 
already  adverted,  without  in  any  way  in- 
terfering with  substantial  justice.  His 
lordship  presented  the  bill,  which  was  read 
a  first  time. 

Lord  Holland  wished  to  understand 
distinctly  the  object  of  the  bill.  He  had 
not  caught  sufficiently  the  expressions  of 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  to  understand 
whether  the  bill  was  intended  equally  to 
apply  to  imparling  and  traversing,  to  pre- 
vent both,  or  in  what  particular  way  it 
was  in  that  respect  to  operate.  He 
wished,  therefore,  for  further  information 
upon  those  points.  There  was  another 
point  also  respecting  which  he  wished  to 
know  whether  any  provision  was  intro- 
duced into  the  bill— he  alluded  to  infor- 
mations filed  ex  officio  by  the  attorney- 
general.  He  wished  to  know  whether 
there  was  any  provision  by  which  that 
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officer,  in  case  of  his  not  proceeding  after 
a  certain  time  upon  an  information,  might 
be  compelled  either  to  go  on  or  to  enter 
a  nolh  prosequi  f  He  wished  likewise  to 
be  informed,  whether  any  provision  was 
introduced  into  the  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  court  to  grant  a  copy  of 
an  information  or  indictment  to  the  de- 
fendant, at  the  public  expense  ?  As,  ac- 
cording to  what  had  been  stated  by  the 
noble  and  learned  lord,  the  defendant  was 
to  be  hurried  on  to  his  trial  much  more 
rapidly  than  at  present,  it  seemed  more 
than  ever  necessary  that  some  provision 
should  be  made,  by  means  of  which  he 
should  be  enabled  to  know  the  precise 
nature  of  the  charge  against  him.  If 
this  were  not  the  case,  the  bill  would  ap- 
pear to  do  every  thing  for  the  prosecution 
and  nothing  for  the  defendant. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  what 
was  called  imparling  in  civil  actions,  was 
more  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
traversing  in  cases  of  prosecution  for 
misdemeanor,  and  it  was  the  right  arising 
out  of  this  practice,  which  it  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  bill  to  take  away,  except  in 
those  cases  where,  from  special  circum- 
stances, the  court,  either  of  king's -bench 
or  at  the  sessions,  should  deem  it  ad- 
visable to  allow  the  party  the  benefit  of 
traversing.  Respecting  ex  officio  infor- 
mations, there  was  no  provision  in  the  bill, 
but  it  would  be,  of  course,  competent  to 
any  noble  lord,  in  the  progress  of  the  bill, 
to  move  any  clause  he  might  think  requi- 
site. Neither  was  there  any  provision  in 
the  bill  with  regard  to  the  granting  of 
copies  of  informations  or  indictments  to 
defendants  at  the  public  expense.  Every 
court,  however,  would  of  course  feel  it  to 
be  a  dutv  that  a  defendant  (who  must  of 
course,  inow  the  general  nature  of  the 
charge  against  him)  should  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  precise  nature  of  the 
charges  against  him  contained  in  any  in- 
formation or  indictment  on  which  he  was 
to  be  tried. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Blasphemous  Libels— Seizure  of 
Arms — Training  Prevention  Bills.] 
Lord  Sidmouth  rose  to  call  the  attention 
of  their  lordships  to  the  measures  which 
the  ministers  of  his  royal  highness  the 
Prince  Regent  thought  it  necessary  to 
propose  in  the  present  situation  of  the 
country.  He  trusted  that  their  lordships 
would  find  those  measures  to  be  such  as 
would  suit  the  necessity  of  the  case,  with- 


out going  beyond  it ;  and  to  combine  a 
due  regard  to  the  right  of  the  subject, 
with  that  consideration  which  was  due  to 
the  safety  of  the  state.  It  was  unneces- 
sary for  him  to  go  into  any  detail  of  the 
danger  in  which  the  country  was  placed ; 
that  was  admitted :  it  was  known,  that  a 
conspiracy  existed  for  the  subversion  of 
the  constitution  and  of  the  rights  of  pro* 
perty ;  and  that  it  was  intended  to  sub- 
vert the  fabric  of  the  constitution  in 
church  and  state.  Among  the  means 
adopted  for  the  accomplishment  of  thia 
end,  it  was  with  grief  lie  had  to  state, 
that  the  press  was  one  of  the  principal. 
It  had  greatly  contributed  to  produce  the 
danger  against  which  their  lordships  bad 
to  guard.  It  was  a  subject  of  most  me* 
lancholy  regret  that  the  free  press,  which 
had  hitherto  been  the  glory  of  this  coun- 
try, and  had  contributed  so  much  to  its 
greatness  from  a  shield  and  guard  of  li- 
berty, should  become  an  instrument  of 
its  destruction.  Yet  this  was  what  their 
lordships  had  witnessed.  That  act 
which  was  calculated  to  instruct  and  coo- 
sole,  was  perverted  to  rob  mankind  of  all 
hope  of  future  happiness ;  because  it  was 
supposed,  that  when  the  people  of  this 
country  were  deprived  of  all  the  consola- 
tions of  religion,  they  would  be  the  better 
prepared  to  throw  off  their  allegiance, 
and  lose  their  accustomed  respect  for  the 
laws  and  the  constitution. 

He  should  now  state  to  their  lordships, 
as  accurately  as  possible,  the  nature  of 
the  measures  which  were  at  the  present 
crisis  thought  necessary  to  meet  the 
enormous  evil  he  had  described.  It  was 
the  great  character  of  a  free  press  that 
its  productions  were  not  interfered  with 
before  publication;  but  that  when  the 
publication  took  place,  if  it  should  be  con- 
sidered to  be  injurious  to  morals,  to  re- 
ligion, or  to  the  good  order  of  society, 
it  then  became  liable  to  prosecution.  In 
the  bill  which  he  was  about  to  describe  to 
their  lordships,  as  one  of  those  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  their  consideration,  this  great 
principle,  on  which  the  free  press  was 
founded,  was  not  invaded.  It  had  been, 
indeed,  in  consideration,  but  for  a  mo- 
ment only,  whether  some  step  ought  not 
to  be  taken  preliminary  to  publication; 
but  that  idea  was  immediately  discarded, 
as  inconsistent  with  the  principle  to  which 
he  had  referred.  The  bill  he  had  first  to 
propose  to  their  lordships,  had  not  in  view 
to  visit  offenders  with  increased  punish- 
ment in  the  first  instance ;  but,  in  case  of 
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the  repetition  of  any  seditious  or  blas- 
phemous libel,  it  was  thought  advisable 
that  an  additional  punishment  should  be 
inflicted.    It  was  therefore  proposed,  that 
any  person,  having  been  tried,  convicted, 
and    punished    for  a  seditious  or  blas- 
phemous libel,  should,  on  conviction  of 
a  second  offence,  be  liable,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court,  to  the  punishment  of 
fine,  imprisonment,  banishment,  or  trans- 
portation.   It  was  also  proposed  that,  in 
such  cases  of  second  conviction,  a  power 
should  be  given  to  seize  the  copies  of  the 
libel  in  the  possession  of  the  publisher : 
the  copies  so  seized  to  be  preserved  until 
it  should  be  seen  whether  an  arrest  of 
judgment  was  moved,  and  then  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  publisher,  if  the  judgment 
of   the  court  should   be  in  his   favour. 
These  were  the  chief  provisions  of  a  bill 
which  he  should  have  the  honour  to  sub- 
mit to  their  lordships;  but  he  might  here 
be  permitted  to  advert  to  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  in  another  place, 
in  order  that  a  distinct  view  might  be  ob- 
tained   of  the   whole  of  the  measures 
which  his  majesty's  ministers  thought  it 
their  duty  to  recommend.    The  principle 
of  the  bill  which  he  had  next  to  explain, 
he  must  acknowledge,  was  not  similar  to 
that  which  he  had  just  described.    It  was 
intended  to  propose,  that  all  publications, 
consisting  or  less  than  a  given  number  of 
sheets,  should  be  subject  to  a  duty  equal 
to  that  paid  by  newspapers.    This  might, 
perhaps,  be  said  to  be  breaking  in,  in 
some  degree,  on  the  principle  laid  down 
in  introducing  the  previous   bill  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  House.     It  would  be 
for  their  lordships,  however,  to  consider 
the  necessity  of  the  occasion,  and  to  say, 
whether  this  degree  of  infringement  of  the 
principle  was  not  indispensable,  in  order 
to  check  the  progress  of  blasphemy  and 
sedition.    Another  provision  of  this  bill 
would  be,  that  persons  putting  forth  a 
publication  of  the  kind  to  which  he  had 
adverted  should  be  required  to  enter  into 
recognizances,  or  give  security  of  their 
ability  to  pay  any  penalty  which  might  be 
inflicted  on  them.     A  great  feature  in  the 
evil  which  their  lordships  were  called  upon 
to  correct,  arose  from  the  assemblages  of 
great  bodies  of  people.  Those  assemblages 
were  influenced  by  seditious  publications 
and   itinerant  demagogues,  who  availed 
themselves  but   too  successfully  of  the 
preseot  state  of  the  laws,  in  order  to  bring 
great  bodies  of  people  together  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.     As  the  law 


now  stood,  any  individual  might  issue  hi* 
mandate  to  bring  together  all  the  idle  and 
curious  part  of  the  population  of  the 
country  at  any  time,  or  in  any  place  he 
pleased.  The  persons  who  had  called 
these  meetings  considered  themselves  em* 
powered  (whether  legally  or  not  was  not 
at  present  the  question)  to  attend  them 
with  martial  music,  flags,  and  banners,  all 
of  which  ensigns,  independently  of  that 
flagitious  standard  displayed  at  Man- 
chester, and  which  was  so  indicative  of 
the  designs  of  those  who  bore  it,  were  of 
a  nature  calculated  to  produce  disorder  and 
alarm.  He  should  now  state  to  their 
lordships,  what  were  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  obviate 
the  danger  arising  from  such  tumultuous 
and  seditious  meetings.  In  the  first  place, 
he  could  assure  them,  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  interfere  with  the  right  of  the 
subject  to  petition  the  Prince  Regent  or 
parliament,  or  to  meet  for  the  discussion 
of  any  grievance  under  which  the  people 
might  conceive  that  they  were  labouring; 
but  it  would  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the 
bills  on  the  table,  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  the  agitation,  alarm,  and 
disorder  which  at  present  prevailed  in  the 
country,  was,  in  addition  to  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  press,  the  assembling  of  great 
bodies  of  people  to  hear  the  harangues  of 
itinerant  orators.  Nothing  would  be  in- 
troduced into  the  bill  that  would  tend  to 
impede  or  interrupt  meetings  regularly 
called  by  a  sheriff,  borough  reeve,  or  other 
magistrate ;  but  it  would  be  proposed  to 
enact,  that  if  any  parties  should  be  de- 
sirous of  meeting  for  the  consideration  of 
subjects  connected  with  the  church  or 
state,  their  intention  should  be  notified  by 
a  requisition,  signed  by  seven  householders, 
and  that  it  should  be  illegal  for  any  per- 
son not  usually  inhabiting  the  place  for 
which  such  meeting  was  called  to  attend 
it.  In  another  provision,  it  was  proposed 
to  give  to  the  magistrates  the  power,  with 
some  limitations,  of  appointing  the  place 
and  time  of  the  meeting. 

These,  according  to  the  best  of  his  re- 
collection, were  the  leading  provisions  of 
the  bill  relative  to  public  meetings,  which, 
with  the  preceding  bill,  would  be  in- 
troduced in  another  place.  He  had  now 
to  call  their  lordships  attention  to  another 
measure  which  he  snould  have  to  submit 
to  their  consideration.  It  appeared,  from 
the  correspondence  now  before  parlia- 
ment, that  the  persons  who  agitated  the 
country  by  large  assemblages,  emboldened 
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by  their  numbers,  bad  contemplated 
means  for  attaining  their  ends,  very  dif- 
ferent from  their  ostensible  purpose  of 
petitioning,  and  that  they  were  prepared 
to  proceed  to  accomplish  their  illegal  ob- 
ject by  force  of  arms.  The  preparation 
for  this  object  had  been  carried  on  to  a 
most  formidable  extent ;  and  yet  he  had 
been  told,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
present  state  of  the  law,  unless  the  cri- 
minal intent  should  be  proved,  or  a  breach 
of  the  peace  take  place,  meetings  of  mi- 
litary training  could  not  be  visited  with 
any  penalty.  Full  proof  of  the  extensive 
drilling  and  military  exercise  which  pre- 
vailed in  Lancashire  was  afforded  by  the 
numerous  depositions  in  the  papers  on  the 
table.  It  might,  it  was  true,  be  urged, 
that  very  few  names  appeared  to  these 
depositions ;  in  many  instances  only  the 
initials  were  printed,  and  sometimes  the 
names  of  individuals  were  left  blank.  The 
reason  of  this  was,  that  many  of  the  per- 
sons who  had  been  examined  did  not 
choose  that  their  names  should  be  made 
public :  the  apprehension  of  danger  from 
such  disclosure  was  great,  and  was  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  the  suppression  of 
the  names ;  but  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
depositions  their  lordships  knew  the  ma- 
gistrates were  responsible.  In  all  cases, 
the  names  of  the  magistrates  were  given, 
though  the  names  of  the  individuals  who 
gave  the  information  might  remain  un- 
known. His  lordship  referred  to  the  evi- 
dence of  one  person  for  what  took  place 
on  the  day  previous  to  the  Manchester 
meeting,  and  the  deposition  of  that  per- 
son was  signed  with  his  name.  It  was 
known  that  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  in 
the  neighbourhood  on  the  15th  of  August, 
for  training,  and  that  that  assemblage  was 
to  be  the  last  previous  to  the  Manchester 
meeting.  Their  lordship's  upon  reference 
to  the  papers,  would  see  the  account 
which  was  given  of  the  conduct  of  the 
persons  who  assembled  for  military  exer- 
cise at  White-moss.  The  witness,  after 
describing  what  he  saw,  stated,  that  he 
and  his  companions  had  been  pursued  by 
part  of  the  persons  assembled,  and,  when 
overtaken,  received  very  severe  treatment. 
In  consideration  of  this  state  of  things, 
it  was  proposed  to  prohibit  military 
training,  except  under  the  authority  of  a 
magistrate  or  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
county.  Their  lordships  were  also  aware 
of  the  terror  which  prevailed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  knowledge  that  the  disaf- 
fected were  in  the  possession  of  arms. 


Papers  on  the  table  left  no  doubt  of  the 
danger  which  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
this  source.  It  had,  therefore,  he  regretted 
to  state,  been  deemed  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  give  to  magistrates  in  the  dis- 
turbed districts,  on  evidence  which  might 
afford  a  well  grounded  suspicion  of  arms 
being  collected  for  the  purpose  of  being 
illegally  employed,  the  power  of  search- 
ing for  and  seizing  them.  It  was  also 
proposed  to  give  the  power  of  appre- 
hending persons  carrying  arms  for  such 
purpose,  and  of  seizing  the  same,  and  of 
detaining  the  individual  on  whom  arms 
might  be  so  found ;  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  quarter  sessions  being,  however,  al- 
lowed to  the  person  so  apprehended  and 
detained. 

These  were,  in  outline,  the  whole  of 
the  measures  relative  to  the  state  of  the 
country,  which  ministers  thought  it  their 
duty  at  the  present  moment  to  submit  to 
parliament.  He  had  abstained  from  many 
details  which  appeared  more  suitable  to 
subsequent  stages  of  the  bills.  He  was 
impressed  with  the  hope,  that,  improved 
by  the  assistance  of  their  lordships  and 
the  other  house  of  parliament,  they  would 
be  found  suitable  to  the  momentous  occa- 
sion which  required  their  introduction. 
Conciliation  had  been  recommended,  and 
it  was  with  the  most  ardent  wish  of  his 
majesty's  ministers  to  resort  to  measures  % 
which  were  truly  conciliatory ;  but  tbey 
would  not  consent  to  compromise  the 
safety  of  the  state.  Any  mode  which 
should  be  proposed  for  relieving  the  dis- 
tress of  the  country  would  always  receive 
their  thanks  and  attention  ;  for  that  was 
the  great  object  which  ought  to  be  kept 
in  view.  If  such  proposition  should  pre- 
sent itself  to  the  mind  of  any  noble  lord 
opposite,  it  would  be  gladly  received  by 
himself  and  his  colleagues.  But,  to  hold 
out  a  disposition  to  blend  conciliation 
with  concession,  was  a  course  to  which 
he  could  not  agree ;  for  it  waa  one  fraught 
with  danger;  but  what,  he  would  ask 
their  lordships,  had  they  to  concede. 
Did  they  not  possess  the  constitution 
they  had  received  from  their  ancestors  t 
And  was  it  not  their  duty  firmly  to  main- 
tain it?  That  constitution  was  now  in 
greater  danger  than  it  ever  had  been  at 
any  time,  since  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick  to  the  throne,  and 
he  therefore  called  upon  their  lordships  to 
rally  round  it.  He  called  upon  the  noble 
lords  opposite  to  give  their  aid,  to  assist 
in   defeating  the   common  enemy   that 
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threatened  the  subversion  of  the  consti- 
tution and  every  thing  valuable  in  the  ex-* 
isting  order  of  society.  Whatever  dif- 
ferences they  might  have,  let  them  in 
the  mean  time  go  hand  in  hand  in  this 
great  object,  and  not  only  endeavour  to 
avert  the  danger  of  the  present  moment,  but, 
as  far  as  possible  to,  secure  the  constitution 
againstfuture  attacks.  He  assured  the  noble 
lord  that  his  great  object  was,  that  the 
government  should  be  administered  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution;  that  the 
country  should  never  be  placed  under  a 
military  government,  but  should  always 
enjoy  the  government  of  the  laws.  He 
proposed  that  the  bills  he  had  prepared 
should  now  be  read  a  first  time.  On 
Thursday  he  would  move  the  second 
reading,  and  in  the  mean  time  they 
would  be  printed. 

Earl  Grey  said,  he  should  object  to  so 
early  a  day  as  Thursday  being  fixed  upon 
for  the  second  reading  of  these  bills.  The 
noble  secretary  had,  indeed,  prefaced  the 
proposition  of  his  new  measures  with  a 
statement  which  contained  the  grounds  on 
which  be  meant  to  support  them ;  and,  by 
the  connected  view  which  he  gave  of  the 
whole  system,  had  enabled  the  House  to 
understand  the  extent  of  the  demands  to  be 
made  upon  it ;  yet  their  lordships  would 
necessarily  expect  more  information  than 
had  yet  been  given,  before  they  proceed- 
ed to  legislate,  and  would  require  that  the 
introduction  of  each  bill  should  be  accom- 
panied with  a  clear  exposition  of  the  rea- 
sons which  rendered  it  necessary,  or  jus- 
tified its  enactment.  On  that  day  the 
House  was  summoned  to  the  discussion  of 
the  bill  brought  in  by  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  on  the  wool-sack,  which 
contemplated,  as  was  rightly  stated  by  the 
noble  and  learned  lord,  a  most  important 
alteration  in  the  existing  law  of  the  land, 
an  alteration  which  could  not  be  allowed 
to  take  place  without  the  fullest  investiga- 
tion, and  the  evidence  of  its  necessity. 
With  the  prospect  of  this  discussion  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  noble  and  learn- 
ed lord's  bill,  their  lordships  would  not, 
he  was  convinced,  consent  to  appoint  the 
second  reading  of  three  other  important 
bills  on  the  same  day.  The  noble  secre- 
tary bad  called  upon  their  lordships  to 
support  his  proposed  measures,  from  a 
consideration  of  the  dangers  by  which  they 
were  surrounded ;  and  if  be  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  think  that  the  bills  now 
before  the  House  could  meet  and  repress 
the  evils  described,  he  would  be  the  first 


to  obey  the  call,  and  lend  them  his  cor* 
dial  support.  But,  viewing  at  he  did  their 
character  in  a  different  light  from  the 
noble  secretary ;  having  a  different  con* 
ception  of  the  danger,  looking  upon  it  aa 
arising  from  causes  and  requiring  remedies 
which  were  little  attended  to,  if  not  en- 
tirely overlooked  by  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment ;  and  believing  that  the  system  of 
force,  coercion,  and  terror,  which  was 
now  attempted  to  be  established  in  this 
once  free  and  happy  couotry,  was  calcu- 
lated rather  to  irritate  and  inflame  the 
discontents  that  existed,  than  to  allay  or 
repress  them ;  to  increase  the  danger  ra- 
ther than  to  diminish  it ;  and  to  confirm 
rather  than  to  remove  that  settled  distrust 
and  want  of  confidence  between  the  people 
and  legislature,  which,  he  was  sorry  to  say, 
the  proceedings  of  parliament  were  calcu- 
lated to  spread  throughout  the  land  !— 
thinking  and  believing  in  this  manner,  he 
would  declare,  that  instead  of  promising 
his  concurrence  in  those  measures  called 
for  by  the  noble  secretary,  he  must  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  protesting 
against  them,  and  state  his  convic- 
tion, that  instead  of  saving,  they  would 
produce  ruin  to  the  country.  He  could 
not  but  view  the  encroachments  now  at- 
tempted on  our  most  valuable  rights  with 
the  utmost  regret  and  alarm.  The  pro- 
posed bills  went  to  impose  restraints  on 
the  right  of  public  meetings  for  petitioning, 
which,  be  allowed  might,  in  tome  cases, 
be  abused,  but  which  restraint  could  not 
be  established  consistently  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  right.  Tlie  restraints  about 
to  be  imposed  on  the  press,  he  had  heard 
with  the  utmost  dismay.  They  were  ab- 
solutely incompatible  with  the  freedom 
which  the  noble  secretary  admitted  had 
produced  so  much  advantage  to  this 
country ;  which  had  protected  those  insti- 
tutions and  diffused  that  spirit  which  con- 
stituted its  boast  and  its  glory.  The 
noble  secretary  had  stated,  that  the  sedi- 
tious and  blasphemous  publications  were 
one  main  source  of  the  dangers  with  which 
the  country  was  now  threatened ;  but,  had 
he  ascertained  that  the  destruction  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press  was  the  only  mode 
of  checking  its  abuses ;  and  had  he  re- 
flected on  the  evils  which  restriction 
would  bring  along  with  them  ?  To  the 
freedom  of  the  press  this  country  owed 
the  preservation  of  its  liberty,  which  could 
not  be  long  maintained  without  such  an 
alloy,  and  with  its  liberty,  it*  strength, 
its  happiness,  and  its  glory.  When,  there- 
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fore,  he  saw  a  design  to  impose  new  re- 
straints upon  the  press  by  enacting  severe 
additional  punishments  in  cases  of  second 
convictions,  and  requiring  securities  before 
publication,  he  could  not  but  be  alive  to 
the  evils  which  the  measures'  would  pro- 
duce.  He  was  alarmed  when  he  reflected 
how  it  would  raise  the  price  of  knowledge, 
and  impede  the  progress  of  education  to 
the  poor.    It  took  away  the  protection 
allowed  to  free  discussion,  and  aimed  a 
blow  at  one  of  our  most  valuable  rights, 
such    as    the    most    arbitrary  ministers 
in  the  most  arbitrary  times,  never  pro- 
posed to  parliament,   and  against  which 
he   would  never  cease  to  protest.— But 
there  was  another  view  of  the  case  which 
rendered  the  proposed  restraints  the  more 
obnoxious,  by  taking  away  all  pretext  for 
them.    The    noble    secretary    now    de- 
manded the  enactment  of  new  laws  for 
the  protection  of  the  government,  and  the 
maintenance  of  public  order:  but  had  the 
old  laws  been  enforced,  and  found  ineffi- 
cient for  that  object  ?     The  noble  lord, 
before  he  asked  for  additional  restrictions, 
was  bound  to  show  that  those  seditious 
and  blasphemous  works  which  had  been 
so  long  in  circulation,  had  been    made 
subject  to  the  most  rigorous  exercise  of 
the  existing  laws  of  which  they  were  sus- 
ceptible.   He  (lord  Grey)  knew  that  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  had  in  one  or 
two  instances,  prosecuted  without  being 
able  to  procure  a  conviction  ;  but  he  knew 
at  the  same  time,  some  horrible  and  dis- 
gusting    publications— publications     di- 
rectly recommending  assassination — pub- 
lications supporting   principles    contrary 
to  all  law  ana  order — had  not  been  prose- 
cuted.   For  two  years  the  most  seditious 
doctrines  had  been  published  in  a  work 
alluded  to  -in  the  papers  on  the  table — 
"  Sherwin'8  Political  Register ;"   and  yet 
no    attempt  was   made    to  check  their 
spread.     Such   works  had   poisoned  the 
public  mind,  if  the  good  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple would  allow  them  to  be  poisoned  by 
such  offensive  trash ;   but  no  endeavour 
was  mode  to  suppress  them  by  the  exist- 
ing laws.    The  noble  secretary,  therefore, 
before  he  came   to  ask  for  new  enact- 
ments, was  bound  to  show  that  such  of- 
fenders had  been  prosecuted  as  they  ought, 
and  that  the  existing  law  was  insufficient 
for  their  coercion  and  punishment.    Feel- 
ing as  he  did  on  these  points,  and  looking 
as  he  did  with  dismay  on  the  proposed 
system  of  government,  which  would  in- 
crease the  danger  it  was  meant  to  avert,  he 


could  not  but  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  expressing  his  sentiments,  altnough  he 
did  not  mean  to  enter  at  large  into  the 
separate  measures :   those  measures  com- 
prehended restraints  on  public  meetings 
and  on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  put  it 
into  the  power  of  the  magistrates  to  de- 
prive the  subject  of  those  arms  which  be 
might   have  for  his  own  defence.    The 
justification  of  such  restraints  rested  on 
the  papers  which  had  been  presented  to 
the  House,  and  which  were  considered  by 
his    majesty's  ministers  as   disclosing  a 
great  extent  of  dancer.    Now,  he  was 
willing  to  allow  that  these  papers,  incom- 
plete as  he  maintained  them  to  be,  and 
requiring  many  additions  and   explana- 
tions, did  prove  a  considerable  extent  of 
danger,  but  a  danger  arising  from   the 
distress  of  the  people— a  distress  amount- 
ing to  absolute  hunger,  and  admitted  in 
their  first  accounts,  as  the  cause  o(  the 
danger.    That  there  were  persons  who 
took  advantage  of  this  distress  to  inflame 
the  discontents  of  the  sufferers,  he  was 
willing  to  allow :  but  he  said  there  was  no 
evidence  either  in  the  papers  on  the  table, 
or  in  the  general  state  of  the  country,  to 
convince  him  that  any  conspiracy  against 
law  and  order  had  been  formed,  or  that 
the    public   tranquillity  was  extensively 
threatened.    Such  a  conspiracy,  and  such 
a  dancer,   he    neither  saw   in  any  way 
proved,  nor  could  he  believe  in  its  ex- 
istence.   The  noble  lord  had  spoken  of 
conciliation ;  but  his  notions  of  it  were 
rather  rigid.    He  had  declared  that  he 
would  subdue  first,  before  he  would  coo- 
cede.    Now,  he  (lord  Grey)  could  not 
conceive  on  what  ideas  or   dignity  the 
noble  secretary  went  when  he  maintained 
such  a  maxim.    If  there  were  demands 
which  the  people  had  a  right  to  make* 
and  which,  from  the  state  of  the  country, 
it  was  proper  to  grant,  why  resist  conces- 
sion?   He  was  prepared  to  admit  that 
the  people  had  a  right  to  an  indulgent 
attention  to  their  grievances;   that  there 
existed  abuses  in  the  government,  and  de- 
fects in  the  construction  of  parliament 
which  ought  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion ;  and  that  a  yielding  to  the  prayers 
of  the  nation  in  this  respect  might  allay 
discontent,   without  being  a  dangerous 
concession.    To   these  and  such    things 
parliament  ought  to  turn  its  attention.  It 
ought  to   institute   inquiries   into    their 
grievances,  and  show  a  desire  to  redress 
their  wrongs  or  injuries  where  they  have 
been  suffered   or   inflicted.    Such   inea- 
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•urea  of  conciliation  would  do  more  to 
bring  back  the  Country  to  peace  and  tran- 
quillity than  the  present  bills,  and  give  it 
more  strength  and  security  than  any 
system  of  restraints,  or  laws  of  severity 
and  coercion. 

^  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  did  not 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  entering  on  the 
discussion  of  any  of  the  bills  which  had 
been  submitted  to  the  House.  The 
question  now  was  as  to  the  first  reading ; 
and  to  this  there  seemed  to  be  no  objec- 
tion. But  he  could  not  allow  the  speech 
of  the  noble  earl  to  go  forth  to  the  world 
without  some  reply,  as  it  was  calculated, 
if  left  uncontradicted,  to*  produce  a  false 
impression.  The  noble  earl  had  treated  the 
proposed  measures  as  a  system  of  coercion; 
whereas  he  (lord  Liverpool)  was  prepared 
to  maintain  that  they  composed  a  system 
of  protection.  If  they  prevented  those 
acts  which  endangered  the  existence  of 
our  rights,  they  were  the  best  safeguards 
of  those  rights.  He  was  prepared  to  deny 
that  any  one  of  them,  with  the  exception 
of  the  bill  relative  to  the  search  of  arms, 
went  to  affect  the  proper,  legal,  and  well- 
understood  privileges  of  Englishmen. 
The  bill  for  preventing  seditious  meetings, 
so  far  from  having  any  tendency  to 
abridge  the  right  of  petition,  was  its  best 
protection  by  putting  a  stop  to  those  tu- 
multuous assemblages  which  had  grown 
out  of  a  good,  but  which  might  endanger 
that  good,  by  disgusting;  every  English- 
man with  such  an  exercise  of  it.  The  bill 
before  the  House  would  thus  give  the 
right  of  petition  tenfold  additional  se- 
curity. It  was  a  bill  not  to  prevent  meet- 
ings of  the  people  in  their  own  districts, 
but  to  put  a  stop  to  the  assembling  of 
great  multitudes  collected  from  distant 
parts,  and  guided  by  demagogues,  who 
stimulated  their  minds  to  a  hatred  and 
contempt  of  every  thing  dignified  or  ve- 
nerable. If  such  evils  were  allowed  to 
proceed  to  greater  inveteracy,  how  could 
they  be  put  down  ?  Why,  by  military 
force.  And  would  any  gooa  man,  or  lover 
of  his  country,  wish  such  a  result  i  No ; 
therefore  such  disorders  must  be  checked 
and  put  down  in  time.  Those  were  the 
best  friends  of  the  right,  who  prevented 
its  abuse.  The  other  bill  regarding  re- 
straints on  the  press,  he  was  prepared  to 
contend,  must  be  viewed  in  the  same  light, 
the  noble  earl  had  not  understood  the  ex- 
tent of  the  evil  of  seditious  and  blasphe- 
mous publications,  or  the  power  of  the  law 
as  it  at  present  stood  in  checking  them. 
(VOL.  XLL)  * 


The  present  laws  were  not  adequate  to 
check  the  mischief.  They  had  been  tried; 
they  were  now  in  a  course  of  trial ;  but 
unless  some  more  effectual  enactments 
were  added,  the  evil  would  continue.  The 
severity  of  the  proposed  measures  did  not 
justify  the  comphiints  of  the  noble  earl. 
The  extent  of  the  proposition  before  the 
House  did  not  go  to  alter  the  law,  as  far 
as  respected  first  convictions.  It  merely 
said  tnat  a  person  who  had  been  tried, 
convicted,  and  punished  for  a  blas- 
phemous and  seditious  libel,  might, 
on  a  second  conviction  be  subjected 
to  greater  severity  of  punishment,  by  im- 
prisonment, banishment,  or  transportation, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  The  other 
measure  affecting  the  press,  which  would 
go  to  impose  a  duty  on  a  certain  class  of 
publications,  could  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  any  change  of  the  law ;  it  was  rather 
an  enforcement  of  an  existing  law  which 
had  been  evaded,  than  the  enactment  of 
any  new  law.  Nor  did  he  see  any  thing 
particularly  objectionable  in  the  bill  which 
required  the  printer  and  publisher  to  lodge 
securities,  against  any  fine  that  might  be 
imposed  on  him  for  the  abuse  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  Was  it  to  be 
endured,  that  these  men  should  be  allowed 
to  scatter  their  poison  about,  without 
being  known  who  were  responsible  for 
them?  The  noble  earl  had  spoken  of 
moral  tracts ;  but  with  respect  to  them, 
some  satisfactory  resolution  would  be  in- 
troduced into  the  bill.  The  only  other 
law  in  what  was  called  this  system  of 
coercion,  namely,  that  authorizing  a  search 
for  arms,  was  merely  a  re-enactment  of 
the  statute  against  Luddisro.  Having  said 
thus  much,  he  would  not  trespass  longer 
on  their  lordships'  attention  than  merely 
to  speak  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
second  readings.  His  noble  friend  bad 
fixed  Thursday  for  the  second  reading  of 
all  the  bills;  if  they  could  not  be  discuss- 
ed then,  along  with  the  bill  introduced  by 
his  noble  and  learned  friend  on  the  woof- 
sack,  the  debate  might  be  postponed  to 
another  day.  He  could  assure  their  lord- 
ships, that  there  was  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  ministers  to  prevent  the  fullest 
examination  and  discussion.  He  would 
wish  that  the  training  and  search  bills,  as 
they  were  of  imperious  necessity,  should 
be  first  discussed.  He  would  suggest,  that 
the  lord  chancellor's  bill  might  be  read  a 
second  time  on  Friday. 

The  training  and  search  for  arms  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time  on 
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Monday,  November  29. 

Prince  Regent's  Answer  to  the 
Address.]  Mr.  Speaker  reported  the 
Prince  Regent's  Answer  to  the  Address, 
as  follows : 

"  Gentlemen :  I  receive  with  sincere 
pleasure  this  loyal  and  dutiful  Address. 
The  determination  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons firmly  to  support  at  this  important 
conjuncture  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
the  country,  cannot  fail  to  inspire  every 
loyal  subject  with  confidence :  Their  de- 
claration on  this  occasion  is  most  accept- 
able to  me,  and  I  receive  it  with  the  high- 
est satisfaction,  as  the  surest  pledge  that 
the  public  tranquillity  will  be  effectually 
and  permanently  maintained." 

Revenues  of  the  Colonies.]  Mr* 
Hume  said,  that  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  session,  he  had  submitted  several  mo* 
tions  to  the  House  respecting  the  state  of 
the  colonies ;  but  as  the  lateness  of  the 
period  did  not  allow  them  to  be  properly 
gone  into,  he  now  rose  to  renew  his  no- 
tice for  the  present  session.  The  object 
he  had  in  view  was,  to  obtain  a  just  ac- 
count of  the  expenditure  of  the  different 
colonies,  which  would  be  comprised  in  his 
motion.  Preparatory  to  that  ptep,  he 
should  now  move  for  a  correct  account  of 
the  civil  and  military  establishments  in 
certain  of  our  islands,  in  the  years  1793, 
1805,  and  1818,  in  order  to  see  what  in- 
crease had  been  made  therein,  and  to  as- 
certain whether  any  and  what  benefit  had 
been  derived  from  those  settlements.  He 
should  also  move  for  another  return  re- 
specting those  which  were  denominated 
"  King's  colonies."  He  meant  those  co- 
lonies that  were  exclusively  governed  by 
the  Crown,  and  did  not  partake  of  the  be- 
nefits of  British  law  and  British  legisla- 
tion. It  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  question 
of  great  importance,  whether  those  colo- 
nies should  remain,  as  they  at  present 
were,  governed  by  orders  in  council,  or 
be  subjected  to  the  system  which  prevail- 
ed in  the  other  colonies ;  the  more  espe- 
cially as  the  money  derived  from  them 
was,  be  believed,  expended  in  a  manner 
little  conducive  to  the  interests  of  this 
country.  He  particularly  alluded  to 
Ceylon,  the  Mauritius,  the  Cape  of  Good 


Hope,  and  the  Ionian  islands,  as  far  a* 
this  country  was  concerned.  The  state 
of  these  colonies  bad  never  been  investi- 
gated ;  and  he  would,  in  the  course  of  the 
session,  bring  the  question  before  the 
House,  in  order  that  parliament  might 
decide,  whether  they  should  continue  un- 
der the  government  of  the  king  in  council, 
or  be  admitted  to  reap  the  benefit  of  a 
participation  in  British  laws.  He  should 
move  tor  a  return  of  the  civil  and  military 
expenditure  of  the  islands  of  Ceylon, 
Malta,  Gazo,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  the  Mauritius,  to  the  latest  period  to 
which  it  could  be  made  up.  The  hon. 
member  then  mdved  "  for  a  return  of  the 
amount  of  revenue  collected  in  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  from  the  period  when  the  said 
island  came  into  our  possession  to  the 
latest  time  to  which  the  same  can  be 
made  up,  with  the  several  item*  of  expen- 
diture of  every  kind,  civil  and  military; 
also  an  account  of  civil  offices,  the  salanea 
affixed  to  which  exceed  250/.  per  annum, 
with  the  names  of  the  officers  tilling  them, 
the  persons  by  whom  they  were  appointed, 
and  stating  whether  the  duties  were  per- 
formed personally  or  by  deputy ;  likewise 
an  account  of  the  military  staff-officers, 
distinguishing  their  pay  and  emoluments." 
A  similar  motion  was  made  respecting  the 
Mauritius,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hone, 
Malta,  and  Gazo,  and  the  Ionian  Islanos ; 
and  also  for  an  account  of  the  civil  and 
military  establishments  in  the  West  In- 
dies, in  North  America,  and  Canada^  from 
1792  to  1818,  distinguishing  the  increase 
since  1797.  The  motions  were  severally 
agreed  to. 

Borough  of  Cameltohd.]  Mr.  2>. 
JV.  Harvey  said,  the  House  had,  in  the 
last  session,  agreed  to  certain  resolutions 
respecting;  the  borough  of  Camelford. 
One  of  those  resolutions  was,  that  the 
Speaker's  warrant  for  a  new  writ  for  that 
borough  should  not  be  issued  until  tea 
days  after  the  commencement  of  the  next 
session,  which  period  would  expire  on 
Thursday  next ;  and  another  pledged  the 
House  to  take  into  consideration  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  the  Camelford 
election.  He  wished  that  the  issuing  of 
the  warrant  should  be  postponed,  on  til  the 
report  was  considered;  and,  with  that  view, 
he  would  to-morrow  move,  that  the  order 
for  not  issuing  the  warrant  until  ten  days 
after  the  meeting  of  parliament  should  be 
discharged,  and  that  the  Speaker  be  di- 
rected not  to  issue  the  same  until  the  re* 
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port  should  bave  been  taken  into  consi- 
deration. 

Public  Debt.]  Mr.  Hume  rose  to 
move  for  an  account  of  the  public  debt  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  which  he 
liad  called  the  attention  of  the  House  last 
session.  The  account  which  he  was  about 
to  move  for  would,  if  produced,  show  the 
total  amount  of  the  funded  and  unfunded 
debt  of  this  country,  from  the  year  1786 
to  the  year  1819,  in  a  much  more  clear 
and  correct  manner  than  any  that  had  ever 
been  laid  before  the  House.  He  then 
moved  for  "  An  account  of  the  amount 
of  the  public  debt  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  the  interest  thereon  in  British 
currency,  as  it  stood  on  the  5th  January  in 
each  year,  from  1786  to  1819,  in  separate 
columns :— 1.  Debt  redeemed,  and  inter- 
est thereon,  Great  Britain,  including  the 
Austrian  and  Portuguese  loans : — 2.  Debt 
redeemed,  and  interest  thereon,  Ireland : 
—3.  Total  debt  redeemed,  and  interest 
thereon,  both  countries :—  4.  Funded  debt 
unredeemed,  and  interest  thereon,  includ- 
ing the  Austrian  and  Portuguese  loans, 
England : — 5.  Funded  debt  unredeemed, 
and  interest  thereon,  Ireland :— 6.  Total 
funded  debt  unredeemed,  and  interest 
thereon,  both  countries :— 7.  Total  fund- 
ed debt,  redeemed  and  unredeemed,  and 
interest  thereon,  both  countries :— 8.  Un- 
funded debt,  and  interest  thereon,  Great 
Britain  (including  all  interest  due,  but 
not  paid,  on  the  5th  January  1819): — 

9.  Unfunded  debt,  and  interest  thereon, 
Ireland  (including  all  interest  due,  but 
not  paid,  on  the  5th  January  1819):  — 

10.  Unfunded  debt,  and  interest  thereon, 
both  countries  (including  all  interest  due, 
but  not  paid,  on  the  5th  January  1819): 

11.  Total  debt  unredeemed,  funded  and 
unfunded,  and  interest  thereon,  including 
all  interest  due,  but  not  paid,  both  coun- 
tries:— 12.  Total  debt,  redeemed  and  un- 
redeemed, funded,  unfunded,  and  interest 
thereon,  both  countries,  including  amount 
of  annuities  paid  in  each  country,  and  the 
expenses  of  management."— Ordered. 

Manchester  Meeting.  —  Petition 
from  Manchester  respecting  the 
Conduct  of  the  Magistrates.]  Mr. 
Bennet  said,  be  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  a  petition  signed  by  a  large 
body  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  trades- 
men, and  other  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Manchester,  praying  the  House  to 
institute  an  inquiry  into  the  fatal  trans- 
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actions  of  the  16th  of  August.  The  sig- 
natures of  between  6,000  and  7,000  per- 
sons were  affixed  to  this  petition,  which 
bore  the  names  of  many  eminent  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  and  tradesmen.  It 
was,  indeed,  signed  most  respectably,  and 
he  thought  that  it  spoke,  in  the  modera- 
tion of  its  tone,  and  the  propriety  of  its 
prayer,  the  sentiments  of  the  great  majo- 
rity of  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester.  It 
set  forth,  that  which  was  unfortunately 
too  well  known  to  the  House  and  to  the 
country — that  very  great  distresses  had 
long  prevailed  in  Manchester  and  its 
neighbourhood.  Those  distresses,  which 
for  some  years  past  had  weighed  heavily 
on  the  lower  classes,  induced  them  to  ap- 
ply to  parliament  for  relief;  but  their 
prayer  not  having  been  attended  to,  the 
consequence  was,  that  a  very  general  opt* 
nion  had  been  entertained  in  that  quarter 
in  favour  of  parliamentary  reform,  as  the 
only  mode  by  which  their  situation  could 
be  ameliorated.  In  that  opinion,  he  en- 
tirely coucurred.  He  conceived  that  re- 
form was  necessary ;  but  to  what  extent, 
or  by  what  means  it  ought  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  he  did  not  at  that  moment 
presume  to  determine.  The  petition  went 
on  to  state,  that  various  meetings  were 
held  in  that  neighbourhood  on  the  subject 
of  reform,  and  at  length  one  was  called  in 
the  month  of  August  last,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  illegality  in  the  notice,  did  not 
take  place.  Another  was  convened  for  the 
16th  of  that  month.  The  result  of  that  meet- 
ing, and  the  calamity  which  fell  on  many  of 
the  persons  who  were  present'  at  it,  the 
House  and  the  country  were  so  well  aware 
of,  that  he  would  not  trouble  them  with 
any  remarks  on  the  subject.  Notwith- 
standing what  fell  from  trie  noble  lord  the 
other  night,  who  thought  6t  to  declare, 
that  the  whole  case  which  had  been  made 
out  on  the  part  of  the  people,  was  found- 
ed in  calumny — that  it  did  not  rest  on  the 
slightest  evidence,  he  must  say  that  be 
had  read,  and  read  most  attentively,  all 
the  details  of  the  transaction;  and  he 
pledged  himself  it  would  appear,  that  no 
Jess  than  eight  or  ten  merchants  and  ma- 
nufacturers, whose  credit  was  perfectly 
un impeached,  had  distinctly  sworn  to  the 
truth  of  those  allegations  which  the  noble 
lord  bad  attempted  to  disprove.  When 
those  statements,  which  were  now  only 
partially  known,  were  laid  before  the  pub- 
lic, containing,  as  they  did,  verbatim,  the 
evidence  of  most  respectable  people,  they 
would  be  found  to  corroborate  much  of 
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what  had  been  said  relative  to  the  trans- 
actions of  the  16th  of  August.      He  did 
not  mean  to  assert,  that  they  would  es- 
tablish completely  the  truth  of  all  that 
had  been  advanced ;  but  he  was  bound  to 
declare,  that,  in  his  opinion  at  least,  those 
eight  or  ten  persons  had  spoken  nothing 
but  what  was  strictly  true.      If  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  sum  up  the  evidence,  he  be- 
lieved it  would  be  found  that  all  those 
points  which  appeared  to  be  contradic- 
tory, might  be  so  united  together,  as  to 
make  out  one  clear,  distinct,  plain  tale, 
that  would  not  impeach  the  testimony   of 
any  man  of  honour,  acting  in  the  capacity 
of  a  witness,  but  would  fully  establish  this 
truth — that  the  conduct  of  the  military 
on  that  occasion  was  cruel  in  the  extreme. 
The  petitioners  stated,  that  they,  as  well 
as  the  persons  injured,  had  endeavoured, 
as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  to  appeal  for 
justice  to  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  their 
country.      In  the  first  instance,  certain 
cases  were  selected,  and  sent  before  the 
grand  jury,  but  unsuccessfully.    It  would 
be  highly  unbecoming  in  him  to  cast  any 
reflection  on  the  decision  of  that  body, 
because  independent  of  the  respect  which 
was  due  to  an  institution  of  that  kind,  and 
leaving  out  of  consideration  the  convic- 
tion which  he  felt  that  twenty-four  gen- 
tlemen, acting  on  their  oath,  would  pro- 
ceed cautiously,  he  might  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  there  were  individuals  on  that 
grand  jury,  with  whom  he  had  been  con- 
nected in  ties  of  intimacy  and  friendship 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  even 
from  his  childhood,  who,  he  was  con- 
vinced, would  perform  their  duty  most 
conscientiously.     Amongst  these  was  his 
noble  friend  below  him  (lord  Stanley), 
who  acted  as  foreman  of  the  grand  jury, 
than  whom  no  man  possessed  a  more  ho- 
nest head  or  heart.    He  was  incapable  of 
doing  an  unworthy  action.     Having  tried 
the  grand  jury,  and  failed,  the  petitioners 
applied  to  the  magistrates,  and  were  in- 
formed by  them,  that  they  could  not  in- 
terfere, since  it  would  ill  become  them  to 
act  as  judges  in  their  own  cause.     They 
next  laid  their  complaint  before  the  ma- 
gistrates at  Warrington,  who  stated,  that 
they  did  not  approve  of  the  transactions 
at  Manchester,  but  declined  to  take  any 
cognizance  of  the  business.      Thus  situ- 
ated, they  deemed  it  necessary  to  address 
that  House,  as  the  grand  inquest  of  the 
nation ;  thev  prayed  for  their  interference, 
and  besought  parliament  to  cause  an  in- 
vestigation to  be  set  on  foot  with  respect 
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to  the  whole  of  the  proceeding.  They 
entreated  the  House  to  inquire,  whether 
the  magistrates  had  exercised  a  sound  or  a 
mischievous  discretion;  and,  above  all, 
whether  his  majesty9*  government,  in  giv- 
ing thanks  to  the  magistrates  for  their 
conduct  during  these  proceedings,  had 
not  afforded  the  sanction  of  the  Prince 
Regent's  authority  to  an  act  which 
was  viewed  throughout  the  country 
with  universal  abhorrence.  He  most 
anxiously  called  on  the  House  to  re- 
ceive this  petition,  and  to  attend  to 
its  prayer;  because,  from  all  he  could 
learn,  he  believed  there  did  exist  a  gene- 
ral distrust  in  the  proceedings  of  parlia- 
ment, which  he  wished,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  remove.  The  tone  and  temper  of 
the  popular  mind  was  much  soured  by 
those  recent  transactions.  He  believed 
one  great  feature  of  the  English  character 
to  be,  the  love  of  impartial  justice.  It 
had  "  grown  with  their  growth,  and 
strengthened  with  their  strength;"  and 
the  little  attention  which  of  late  years  had 
been  paid  to  the  petitions  of  the  people, 
appeared  to  him  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
calamities  that  had  ever  befallen  the 
country,  because  it  had  tended  to  widen 
the  differences  which  unfortunately  exist- 
ed between  the  Commons  of  England  and 
the  Commons  House  of  Parliament— a  dif- 
ference which  no  man  could  perceive  with- 
out deep  regret,  and  which  all  who  wish* 
ed  well  to  their  country  would  endeavour 
to  remove.  The  hon.  member  concluded 
by  moving,  "  That  the  petition  be  brought 
up." 

Sir  Robert  Wilson,  in  seconding  the 
motion,  said,  he  concurred  most  cordially 
in  all  that  had  been  offered  by  his  hon. 
friend.    Having  read  the  whole  of  the 
evidence,  as  well  as  the  papers  that  had 
been  laid  before  the  House,  and  which 
might  be  said  to  be  a  bill  of  indictment 
against  the  people  of  Manchester,  _  he 
would  plainly  declare,  it  was  is  conscien- 
tious conviction,    that  the  only  offence 
committed  by  the  people  was,  not  a  re- 
sistance vi  et  armis,  against  the  civil  pow- 
er, but  that  sort  of  unintentional  resistance 
which  a  dense  crowd  of  persons  could  not 
avoid  giving  to  those  who  endeavoured  to 
force  their  way  through  them.  He  believ- 
ed that  no  resistance  was  offered  to  pre- 
vent the  psrty  from  approaching  the  boat- 
ings ;  and  it  appeared  to  him,  tnat  no  at- 
tempt was    made  to    apprise  the  peo- 
ple   that  the  civil  power  wished  to  ap- 
proach, for  a  particular  purpose.    If  such 
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an  intention  had  been  made  known  to 
Mr.  Hunt,  he  had  declared  that  he  would 
himself  have  made  way,  and  submitted 
at  once  to  the  civil  authority.    This  was 
proved  by  what  occurred  when  Mr.  Hunt 
was  apprehended.  He  immediately  asked, 
"  Have  you  a  warrant  ?  I  will  yield  to  the 
civil  power ;  but  I  will  not  recognize  mi- 
litary authority/*    The  magistrates  did, 
most  unconstitutionally,  order  an  armed 
body  to  advance  against  an  unoffending 
multitude,    composed  of  reformers  and 
non-reformers,  of  spectators  as  well  as 
actors.    This  was  undeniable.    But  whe- 
ther the  military  conducted  themselves 
with  temper — whether  they  exercised  that 
sound  discretion  which  they  ought— whe- 
ther they  advanced  with  due  caution— whe- 
ther they  were  accompanied  by  a  civil 
officer— and  whether,    having  nourished 
their  swords  about  their  heads,  they  ad- 
vanced rapidly,  killing  a  constable  and  an 
unfortunate  woman  and  her  child,  over- 
turning and  trampling  on  a  feeble  old  man, 
who  was  supported  by  a  cratch,  and  maim- 
ing in  their  course  400  or  500  persons— 
these  things  had  not  been  inquired  into, 
and  they  were  matters  of  too  serious  a 
nature    not    to    demand    investigation. 
However  the  encomiums  that  had  been 
pronounced  on  captain  Birley  by  his  hon. 
friend,  and  by  the  noble  chairman  of  the 
grand  jury,  might  have  been  deserved, 
still  nothing  appeared  in  that  gentleman's 
evidence  which  controverted  the  statements 
that  had  been  made  relative  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  cavalry.    He  wished  to  say 
nothing  to  prejudge  that  [individual's  case, 
but  he  was  certainly  charged  on  oath  with 
being  one  of  the  party  who,  on  that  occa- 
sion, cut  down  a  man  near  the  hustings, 
which  man  was  supposed  to  be  John  Lees, 
and  he  was  therefore  implicated  in  the 
business  which  was  now  pending  before 
the  coroner.  Another  point  of  importance 
was  the  fact  that  .the  swords  of  the  yeo- 
manry were  sharpened.     Notwithstand- 
ing all  that  had  been  said  within  the  walls 
of  that  House,  nothing  had  been  adduced 
that  could  contradict  this  statement,  which 
was  fully  borne  out  by  the  evidence  given 
before  the    coroner.      [Coughing,   and 
other  marks  of  impatience.]     If  gentle- 
men would  have  a  little  patience,  he  could 
substantiate  his  statement.     Daniel  Ken- 
nedy, who  was  the  cutler  employed  on  the 
occasion,  gave  the  following  evidence : 
— u  In  the  week  ending  the  17th  of  July, 
I  had  done  63  swords.    Previously  to  the 
16th  of  August  I  was  told  to  sharpen  those 


that  remained  very  well."    He  was  asked 
"  Did  you  make  them  very  sharp  ?"  The 
answer  was,  "  Yes."  It  was  next  demand- 
ed, "  Were  the  swords  ever  brought  to 
you  to  be  sharpened  before  ?"    lie  an- 
swered, "  From  time  to  time  they  were 
brought  to  me  to  be  cleaned,  but  not  to 
be  sharpened."  "  Did  any  of  those  swords 
want  repairing  ?"    "  Some  of  them,"  said 
Kennedy,  "  might,  but  they  were  sent  to 
be  sharpened."  He  was  then  asked,  "  Did 
tbey  want  sharpening?"    He  answered, 
"  They  were  as  sharp  as  swords  usually 
are."    If  this  evidence  could  be  disprov- 
ed, it  must  be  done  by  information  not 
vet  before  the  House.    As  no  judicial 
inquiry  was  likely  to  be  obtained  under 
existing  circumstances — as  there  was  no 
chance  that  justice  would  be  done  to  the 
parties  injured,  in  the  county  of  Lancas- 
ter, and  inquiry  ought  to  be  instituted  in 
that  House.    When,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  coroner's  officer  refused  to  proceed 
with  the  inquest— when  one  coroner  had 
manifested  a  degree  of  indecency  which 
he  would  not  state  to  the  House— when 
they  saw  another  acting  most  improperly, 
as  he  had  done— when  they  knew  that  £7 
persons  were  kept  in  custody  for  eleven 
weeks,  and  then  discharged  without  any 
oflence  being  proved  against  them,  and 
without  being  held  to  bail,  it  was  impossi- 
ble not  to  conclude  that  the  county  of 
Lancaster,    under   the  present  circum- 
stances, was  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law. 
He  therefore  hoped,  in  common  with  his 
hon.  friends  around  him   (to  whom  he 
was  bound  by  no  party  ties,  whom  he  sup- 
ported, because  he  thought  they  had  the 
beat  interests  of  the  country  at  heart),  that 
the  whole  of  the  case  would  be  minutely 
investigated.     He  trusted  his  hon.  friends 
would  persevere  in  the  course  they  had 
adopted,  that  they  would  place  themselves 
in  "  the  imminent  deadly  breach,"  and 
defend  to  the  last  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  country.  He  hoped  they  would 
not  allow  any  bill  to  go  through  that 
House  which  was  calculated  to  trench  on 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  until  a  full,  fair, 
and  impartial  inquiry  was  conceded. 

Mr.  Mansfield  said,  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity, more  than  the  gallant  general  who 
had  just  sat  down,  of  forming  an  opinion 
on  this  subject ;  but,  having  read  the  pa* 
pers  that  were  submitted  to  the  House, 
ne  was  free  to  confess,  that  they  had  led 
him  to  form  a  conclusion  very  different 
from  that  which  the  gallant  general  had 
adopted.    The  gallant  general  had  spoken 
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of  the  yeomanry  carrying  their  swords  to 
be  sharpened ;  but  he  must  say,  that  he 
was  far  from  being  convinced  by  any 
thing  that  had  fallen  from  him,  that  their 
swords  were  improperly  sharpened.     He 
admitted  that  they  were  sharpened ;  but 
it  struck  him  that  it  would  have  been  a 
more  extraordinary  circumstance  if  they 
were   not  sharpened.       Because,    if  he 
rightly  understood  the  papers  in  his  hand, 
it  appeared,  not  merely  from  the  statement 
of  the  magistrates,  and  from  the  evidence 
given  before  them,  but  from  the  declara- 
tion of  the  grand  jury  of  Chester,  that 
meetings  were  held  at  which  persons  at- 
tended armed  with  pikes  and  pistols— wea- 
pons no  doubt  proper  for  the  purposes  of 
reform      [  Hear,  hear  1  ],    Could  it  be 
supposed  that  an  immense  multitude  would 
assemble,  armed,  for  any  good  purpose  ? 
When  men  met  together  to  petition  for 
their  rights,  was  it  necessary  that  they 
should  carry  a  pike  and  a  pistol  ?      Was 
it  wonderful  that  the  commander  of  a  mi- 
litary force,  when  called  on  to  attend  such 
a  meeting,  should  ask  his  men,  "  In  what 
state  are  your  arms  ?"  and  should  direct 
them  to  come  properly  prepared?    The 
gallant  general  had  laid  a  great  deal  of 
stress  on  what  was  said  at  the  inquest  at 
Oldham.     He  must,    however,  tell  the 
gallant  general,  that  he  was  very  much 
disposed    to    disbelieve     many    of  the 
persons     who     gave     evidence,      even 
on  their  oath,    because  several  of  them 
were  present   at  the    meeting,   and  had 
partaken  largely  of  that  stream  of  sedi- 
tion,   impiety    and    blasphemy,    which 
flowed  through  the  country,    and  which 
taught  men   to  treat  our  Saviour  as  an 
impostor.     Would  men  who  propagated 
or    who    cherished  such    doctrines    be 
bound    by  the  obligation    of  an   oath  ? 
Assuredly    not.      Men    who  avowed   a 
hatred  to  the  magistrates,  who  were  op- 
posed to  all  order,  who  were  desirous  to 
Sull  down  the    constitution— such  men 
ad  an  interest  in  giving  evidence  of  the 
description  to  which  the  gallant  general 
had  alluded.    Without  this  explanation, 
it  would  be  extraordinary  if  he  refused  to 
give  credit  to  the  evidence  of  many  of 
those  persons,  on  oath.     In  the  last  ses- 
sion an  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Bennet), 
whose  philanthropy  no  roan  could  doubt, 
brought  a  case  or  grievance  before  the 
House,  which  was  very  proper  for  in- 
quiry.   It  was  answered  by  his  majesty's 
ministers  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion the  hon.gentleman  said,  Dr.  John- 
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son  had  somewhere  observed,  "  that  cases 
might  arise  where  even  powerful  circum- 
stances would  not  carry  the  weight  of 
conviction  against  the  strong  course  of 
probability."  In  this  instance,  he  con- 
ceived the  strong  course  of  probability 
was  opposed  to  many  of  the  statements 
that  had  been  made.  The  yeomanry  were 
said  to  have  cut  down  women  and  children. 
He  did  not  believe  it.  He  would  not  be- 
lieve that  a  yeoman  or  any  other  man- 
no,  not  even  the  infamous  Carhle  himself 
—could  be  guilty  of  such  an  act. 

The  petition  was  then  brought  up  and 
read.    It  sat  forth  : 

"  That  for  several  years  past  a  great 
proportion  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the 
district  where  the  petitioners  reside  have 
been   suffering   very   severe   privations, 
arising  partly  from  the  want  of  employ- 
ment, and  partly  from  the  inadequacy  of 
their  wages  to  afford  them  a  comfortable 
subsistence,  evils  which  they  have  attri- 
buted in  a  principal  degree  to  the  great 
pressure  of  taxation  consequent  upon  the 
inadequate  representation  of  the  Com- 
mons of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the 
House ;  that  the  same  classes  have  there- 
fore an  earnest  desire  that  a  reform  in  the 
representation  of  the  people  may  speedily 
take  place ;    that  the  political  bias  of  the 
labouring  classes  having,  as  it  appears  to 
the  petitioners,  been  rendered  more  deci- 
sive by  their  personal   sufferings,    they 
have,   to  a  great  extent,    publicly  ex- 
pressed their  opinion,  that  annual  parlia- 
ments and  universal  suffrage  are  neces- 
sary, in  order  sufficiently  to  guarantee  the 
purity,  the  independence,  and  the  inte- 
grity of  the  House  of  Commons ;  that  into 
the  consideration  of  this  point  the  peti- 
tioners do  not  enter,  but  they  state  to  the 
House,  that  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  numerous  public  meetings,  having 
in  view  the   forwarding  of  this  object, 
have  been  held  in  Manchester  and  the 
neighbouring  towns,  all  of  which,  except 
where  an  interference  by,  or  by  order  of, 
the  magistracy  has  taken  place,  have  been 
conducted  from  their  commencement  to 
their  termination  in  an  orderly  and  peace* 
able  manner;  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  month  of  July  last,  a  meeting  was  an- 
nounced, by  public  advertisement,  to  be 
held  on  the  9th  day  of  August,  '  to  take 
1  into  consideration  the  most  speedy  and 
4  effectual  mode  of  obtaining  radical  re- 
4  form  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parlia- 
'  ment,  and  also,  to  consider  the  propriety 
'  of  the  unrepresented  inhabitants  of  man* 
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1  cheater  electing  a  person  to  represent 
<  them  in  parliament,  and  the  adopting 
'  Major  Cartwrigbt's  bill ;'  which  meeting 
having,  in  consequence  of  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  called  together,  been  pub* 
liclv  declared  by  the  magistrates  acting  in 
and  for  the  division  of  Manchester  to  be 
illegal,  was  immediately  given  up  by  its 
projectors,  and  a  new  notice  issued  for  a 
meeting  to  be  held  on  the  16th  of  Au- 
gust, *  in  order  to  consider  of  the  pro- 
4  priety  of  adopting  the  most  legal  and 
1  effectual  means  of  obtaining  a  reform  in 
•  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament ;' 
that  for  several  days  before  the  16th  of 
August  this  notice  was  publicly  and 
widely  circulated ;  that  as  no  intimation 
whatever  was  given,  or,  as  the  petitioners 
presumed,  could  legally  be  given  by  the 
magistrates,  that  the  intended  meeting 
was  contrary  to  law,  on  the  day  appointed 
very  numerous  bodies  of  persons  from 
most  of  the  circumjacent  towns  and  vil- 
lages entered  Manchester,  walking  with 
considerable  regularity  in  parties  of  from 
three  to  six  or  eight  abreast,  accompanied 
by  many  women  and  children,  and  having 
along  with  them  bands  of  music,  and 
also  various  flags  bearing  different  mottoes 
or  inscriptions,  and  some  of  them  sur- 
mounted with  caps  of  liberty ;  that  all 
these  parties  proceeded  peaceably  by  dif- 
ferent routes  to  the  place  of  meeting,  viz. 
the  area  near  St.  Peter's  church,  where, 
at  about  a  quarter  past  one  o'clock,  the 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Hunt ;  that  within 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  his  arrival, 
and  before  he  had  entered  upon  the  ques- 
tion for  the  consideration  of  which  the 
meeting  was  called  together,  the  corps  of 
Manchester  yeomanry,  acting  as  the  pe- 
titioners believe,  under  the  order  of  the 
magistrates,  or  of  some  of  them,  rode  im- 
petuously into  the  immense  crowd,  many 
of  whom  were  trampled  upon  by  the 
horses,  or  cut  by  the  sabres  of  the  men, 
and  surrounded  the  hustings,  where  eight 
or  ten  persons,  including  the  chairman 
of  the  meeting,  and  several  of  those  who 
were  most  active  in  calling  it  together, 
were,  under  a  warrant  issued  immediately 
before  by  the  magistrates,  who  were  then 
assembled  in  an  adjacent  house,  taken 
into  the  custody  of  the  civil  power;  that 
the  corps  of  Manchester  yeomanry,  to- 
gether with  the  regiment  of  Cheshire 
yeomanry,  and  a  body  of  the  fifteenth 
hussars,  both  of  which  had  by  this  time 
come  upon  the  field,  did  then  charge 
upon  the  people  in  all  directions,  and  to 


a  great  distance  from  the  place  of  meet* 
ing,  in  consequence  of  which  eight  per-' 
sons  have  lost  their  lives,  and  not  less 
than  four  or  five  hundred  of  his  majesty's 
loyal,  though  suffering  subjects,  including 
all  ages,  from  old  men  and  women  of 
seventy-five  to  young  boys  and  girls  of 
fourteen,  were  grievously  crushed,  tram- 
pled upon,  bruised,  maimed,  or  sabred ; 
that  had  the  only  object  of  the  magis- 
trates been  to  take  into  custody  the  per- 
sons against  whom  legal  process  had  been 
issued  for  any  real  or  supposed  offence  by 
them  committed,  such  object  might 
easily  have  been  obtained  without  the  in- 
tervention of  any  military  force,  and 
without  injury  to  any  of  ''his  majesty's 
subjects ;  that  the  petitioners  understand 
and  believe,  and  indeed  many  of  them 
are  by  personal  observation  enabled  posi- 
tively to  assert,  that  no  act  whatever, 
giving  to  the  meeting  the  character  of  a 
tumult uous  and  riotous  assembly  had  at 
the  period  of  this  violent  incursion  of  the 
cavalry  been  committed ;  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  breach  of  the  public  peace, 
or  of  any  act  having  a  direct,  manifest, 
and  unquestionable  tendency  thereto,  it 
does  not  appear  to  the  petitioners  that 
the  large  discretionary  powers  given  to 
the  magistrates  by  the  statute  of  1  Geo. 
1,  c.  5,  commonly  called  the  Riot  act,  can 
legally  be  called  into  action ;  that,  ad- 
mitting, however  the  right  of  the  magis* 
traces,  in  the  exercise  of  their  best  dis- 
cretion, to  make  proclamation  command* 
ing  the  meeting  to  disperse,  the  petitionera 
are  induced  to  believe  that  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  16th  of  August  no  such  pro- 
clamation was  made;  because  they  un- 
derstand that  at  none  of  the  inquests  held 
on  the  bodies  of  persons  who  lost  their 
lives  upon  the  occasion  was  any  proof  of 
its  being  made  given ;  and  because  neither 
themselves,  nor  any  person  with  whom 
they  have  conversed  upon  the  subject, 
ever  heard  it ;  that  even  if  the  rumour  of 
the  reading  of  the  Riot  act  should  turn 
out  to  be  true,  the  petitionera  have  still 
no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  it  was  not 
read  according  to  the  spirit  and  intention 
of  the  statute,  that  means  were  not  taken 
to  give  due  publicity  to  the  circumstance 
of  its  having  been  read,  or  to  induce  the 
people  peaceably  to  depart  without  in- 
curring its  penalties;  and  further,  that 
not  one  third  of  the  time  allowed  by  law 
for  the  dispersion  of  an  assembly  had 
elapsed  between  the  opening  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  meeting  and  the  period  at 
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which  it  was  forcibly  dissolved  by  the 
cavalry ;  that  the  petitioners,  io  common 
with  an  immense  majority  of  the  country 
at  large,  and,  as  they  fondly  hope,  of  the 
House,  are  fully  convinced  that  transac- 
tions evincing  such  a  total  disregard  for 
the  safety  of  an  immense  multitude  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  involving  the  inflic- 
tion of  so  much  severe  personal  injury, 
so  much  loss  of  life,  and  constituting 
such  a  complete  infraction  of  the  inalien- 
able right  of  Englishmen  to  assemble,  in 
order  to  petition  for  the  redress  of 
grievances,  real  or  supposed,  perempto- 
rily and  imperiously  require  the  most 
rigid,  extensive,  and  impartial  investiga- 
tion ;  that,  accordingly,  with  a  view 
thereto,  and  to  obtain  justice  for  the  suf- 
ferers, at  the  last  assizes  for  the  county 
of  Lancaster  bills  of  indictment  were  pre- 
sented again st  certain  individuals,  who 
were  identified  as  having  inflicted  severe 
wounds  upon  the  people  in  the  course  of 
the  dispersion  of  the  meeting ;  that,  not- 
withstanding the  positive  testimony  by 
which  these  indictments  were  supported, 
the  grand  jury  did,  for  some  reason  un- 
known to  the  petitioners,  and  of  which 
they  can  form  no  conception,  think  proper 
to  return  the  said  bills  '  Ignoramus  / 
that  application  was  afterwards  made  to 
the  magistrates  acting  in  and  for  the  di- 
vision of  Manchester,  by  or  on  behalf  of 
persons  who  were  wounded  on  the  16th 
of  August,  for  warrants  against  certain 
individuals  on  charges  of  cutting  and 
maiming,  such  application  comprehending 
not  only  those  persons  against  whom  in- 
dictments had  been  presented  at  Lan- 
caster, but  others  whose  cases  had  not 
previously  come  before  any  court  of  jus- 
tice, and  that  the  said  magistrates  posi- 
tively refused  to  hear  the  evidence  upon 
which  this  application  was  founded,  or  to 
grant  the  warrants,  notwithstanding  they 
were  informed  that  the  cases  which  had 
been  presented  at  Lancaster  were  sup- 
ported by  additional  evidence,  whilst  the 
testimony  as  to  the  others  was  distinct, 
positive,  and  complete ;  that  on  the  7th 
day  of  September,  one  of  the  persons 
who  had  been  wounded  on  the  16th  of 
August,  named  John  Lees,  died  at  Old- 
ham, and  that  in  the  course  of  the  inquest 
held  on  the  occasion,  the  reception  of 
evidence  necessary,  as  the  petitioners  con- 
ceive, to  the  full  elucidation  of  the  case, 
was  repeatedly  refused  by  the  coroner, 
who  did  afterwards,  in  a  manner  totally 
unprecedented,  and  which  was  calculated, 
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as  the  petitioners  believe,  and  intended 
to  obstruct  the  course  of  public  justice, 
adjourn  the  proceedings  of  the  said  in- 
quest (without  assigning  any  reason  for 
his  conduct)  to  a  distant  period;  that  the 
petitioners  regret  the  necessity  which  has) 
obliged  them  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  matters  cognizable  by  the  esta- 
blished courts  of  law,  but  that  all  the 
avenues  of  public  justice  having  been 
hitherto  found  so  unaccountably  closed* 
they  can  only  look  to  the  House  for  a  full 
investigation  of  the  affair ;  that  the  peti- 
tioners feel  it  necessary  to  remind  the 
House,  that  on  the  9th  of  February  1818, 
a  petition  from  certain  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Manchester  was  presented  to  the  then 
House  of  Commons,  setting  forth  various 
arbitrary,  illegal,  and  unconstitutional 
acts,  which  the  petitioners  pledged  them- 
selves (if  so  permitted)  to  prove  by  evi- 
dence at  the  bar,  to  have  been  exercised 
by  the  magistrates  of  that  district  in  the 
early  part  of  the  preceding  year;  that  the 
House  of  Commons  not  only  refused  to> 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  allegations  of 
the  said  petition,  but  in  conjunction  with: 
the  other  branches  of  the  legislature- 
passed  a  bill,  giving  impunity,  and  even 
full  indemnity  to  the  persons  by  whom 
the  illegal  acts  were  stated  to  have  beenr 
committed,  although  not  one  single  state- 
ment contained  in  die  said  petition  was 
ever  disproved  or  shaken ;  that  the  impu- 
nity and  protection  then  granted  to  acta 
contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  sub~ 
versive  of  individual  liberty,  have,  as  the 
petitioners  apprehend  naturally  embol- 
dened the  magistrates,  or  at  least  those 
amongst  them  by  whom  the  proceeding* 
of  the  16th  of  August  were  conceived, 
advised,  and  directed,  to  commit  that 
more  flagrant  violation  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  Englishmen,  and  that  more 
alarming  outrage  on  the  lives  of  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects,  of  which  the  petitioners 
have  now  felt  it  their  duty  to  complain ; 
that  the  petitioners,  appealing  to  their 
uniform  respect  and  obedience  to  the 
constitutional  laws  under  which  they  live, 
in  proof  of  their  own  constant  loyalty,  are 
anxious  that  the  dignified  supremacy  of 
the  law  should  be  fully  and  effectually 
maintained;  that  its  protective  powers 
should  be  extended  equally  to  the  poor  at 
to  the  rich ;  and  that  any  breach  of  it, 
by  whomsoever,  or  under  whatever  pre* 
tence  committed,  should  be  duly  yet  tern* 
perately  punished;  that  the  petitioner* 
deeply  lament  the  /act  too  notorious  to> 
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the  end  of  July  and  the  beginning  6f 
August  belonged  to  those  members  of  the 
corps  who  had  forgotten  to  send  in  their 
Weapons  originally,  for  no  order  was  given 
subsequent  to  the  first. 

Mr*  Benntt,  in  moving,  that  the  peti- 
tion be  printed,  said,  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  had  recently  spoken  was  rather  too 
harsh  in  his  censure  on  all  the  persona 
who  had  -  been  examined  before  the  co- 
roner. Of  the  facts,  he  (Mr.  B.)  certainly 
had  no  personal  knowledge;  but  he 
would  pause  much  before  he  condemned 
all  the  persons  who  attended  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  16th  of  August,  as  being 
tainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Paine,  ana 
converted  to  the  principles  of  infidelity 
and  blasphemy.  He,  tor  one,  thought 
those  sweeping  censures  did  a  great  deal 
of  harm.  They  tended  to  widen  the  un- 
fortunate breach  which  existed  between 
parliament  and  the  people.  Whatever 
the  opinions  of  gentlemen  might  be  with 
respect  to  individual  guilt,  they  ought  not 
to  cast  a  genera]  slander  on  large  bodies 
of  men,  about  whom  they  knew  nothing. 
He  would  tell  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
had  uttered  this  censure,  that  there  were 
amongst  those  who  gave  evidence,  per- 
sons of  sober,  calm,  and  religious  habits. 
One  of  them  had  come  up  to  town  on  a 
journey  of  philanthropy,  to  propose  to  the 
House  those  measures  for  the  protection 
of  children  in  factories,  which  were  car* 
ried  last  year.  He  knew  that  individual, 
and  his  object  was,  to  protect  not  only 
hfm,  but  all  those  persons  who  had  given 
evidence,  from  the  charge  that  had  been 
made  against  them  ;  because  it  was  most 
unfair  to  make  those  general  accusations 
in  the  absence  of  all  proof. 

Mr.  Mamfidd  said,  he  had  not  meant 
to  make  so  sweeping  an  assertion  as  was 
attributed  to  him.  He  felt,  however, 
that  he  had  a  right  to  make  a  strong  as* 
sertion,  because  one  of  those  persons  who 
gave  evidence  against  the  magistrate*, 
admitted  that  he  had  himself  marched 
a  large  party  from  Leeds  to  that  meet- 
ing. 

The  petition  was  then  ordered  to  be 
printed* 


admit  of  denial,  that  the  labouring  part 
of  their  fellow  townsmen  and  neighbours 
have  upon  many  recent  occasions  been 
treated  by  the  magistrates  of  that  district 
in  a  manner  utterly  unwarrantable  and 
illegal ;  that,  in  proof  of  this  statement, 
the  petitioners  would  inform  the  House, 
that  on  or  about  the  16th  of  August 
last  many  persons  were  taken  into  custody 
on  charges  of  <a  political  complexion,  and 
that  for  a  period  of  nearly  eleven  weeks 
those  persons  were  detained  in  prison, 
whilst  they  were  ultimately  discharged 
from  custody  on  the  30th  of  October  last, 
not  only  without  trial,  but  without  any 
bills  of  indictment,  or  even  articles  of 
the  peace  having  ever  been  presented 
against  them  ;  that  as  the  poverty  of  these 
unfortunate  victims  of  capricious  tyranny, 
prevents  them  from  seeking  legal  redress, 
the  petitioners  conceive  that  unless  the 
House  interfere  to  procure  them  jus- 
tice the  protection  of  the  law  will  be  vir- 
tually withdrawn  from  them,  whilst,  to 
assert  the  practical  equality  of  the  enacu 
ments  of  law,  its  administration  here  re- 
maining unchanged,  will  only  be  adding 
the  cruelty  of  insult  to  the  injustice  of 
oppression  ;  having  therefore  a  deep  sense 
of  the  importance  of  the  circumstances 
which  they  have  herein  stated,  knowing 
their  momentous  consequence  with  re- 
ference to  the  future  liberties  of  English- 
men, anxious  for  the  speedy  rendering  of 
strict  and  impartial  justice,  and  that  the 
magistrates  and  soldiery,  if  guilty,  may  be 
punished,  if  innocent  absolved  from  blame, 
the  petitioners  do  most  earnestly  request 
and  intreat,  that  the  House  will  be  pleased 
to  institute  a  prompt,  public,  impartial, 
and  full  inquiry  into  the  transactions  of 
the  16th  of  August,  and  those  which  have 
resulted  therefrom." 

On  the  motion,  that  it  be  laid  on  the 
table, 

Mr.  Bootle  Wilbraham  said,  he  was 
desirous  of  expressing  his  firm  conviction, 
that  the  statements  made  by  the  hon. 
gentleman  and  the  gallant  general  were 
not  at  all  likely  t»  be  proved.  He  was 
convinced  that  the  statement  he  had 
made  on  a  former  evening  was  the  just 
one.  The  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
was  calculated  to  make  an  impression  on 
the  House  which  the  petition  itself  did 
not  warrant.  He  here  begged  to  make^ 
an  observation  respecting  the  sharpening'1 
of  the  swords.  About  the  middle  of  July 
an  order  was  given  for  sharpening  thenr 
and  the  swords  which  were  sharpened  inr 

(VOL.XLL) 


Petition  of  Mr.  Hunt  complain- 
ing of  Misrepresentation  of  his 
Conduct.]  Mr.  Alderman  Wood  said, 
he  had  been  requested  to  present  a  peti* 
tion  which  he  had  previously  read,  and 
which  contained  noshing  disrespectful 
towards  the  House.     It  complained  of 

(2B) 
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the  Manchester  magistrates — of  the  ju- 
ries— of  the  officers — and  more  pointedly 
and  strongly  of  his  majesty's  ministers. 
Attached  to  the  petition  there  had  origi- 
nally been  five  affidavits  respecting  the 
intention  of  the  petitioner  to  institute 
proceedings  in  the  court  of  King's-bench, 
which  he  had  been  prevented  from  doing 
on  the  ground  of  his  not  being  a  profes- 
sional man;  but  as  the  forms  of  the 
House  did  not  allow  such  documents  to 
be  presented,  he  had  removed  them. 
After  what  he  had  snid,  the  House  would 
not  be  surprised  when  he  told  them  that 
the  petitioner's  name  was  Henry  Hunt. 
He  stated  generally  the  nature  of  the 
transactions  at  Manchester,  declared  that 
the  papers  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House 
were  entirely  false,  and  prayed  that  he 
might  be  called  to  the  bar  to  prove  his 
allegations,  which  he  confidently  pledged 
himself  to  do,  not  by  his  own  testimony 
alone,  but  by  the  testimony  of  nume- 
rous respectable  characters,  totally  un- 
connected with  the  reformers. 

The  petition  was  then  brought  up,  and 
read.  It  purported  to  be  the  petition  of 
Henry  Hunt,  esq.  of  Middleton  Cottage, 
Hants  :  and  sat  forth, 

"  That  the  petitioner  having  been  in- 
vited to  preside  as  chairman  at  a  public 
meeting  proposed  to  be  held  at  Man- 
chester on  the  16th  day  of  August  last, 
for  the  purpose  as  expressed  by  the  re- 
quisitionists,  and  by  the  advertisements 
and  placards  published  for  calling  the 
same,  of  taking  into  consideration  '  the 
most  legal  and  effectual  means  of  obtain- 
ing a  reform  of  the  Commons  House  of 
parliament;'  and  the  petitioner  approv- 
ing of  such  intention,  and  considering  the 
objects  to  be  perfectly  legal  and  consti- 
tutional, as  well  as  necessary,  without  any 
hesitation  accepted,  and  attended  the 
same  as  an  act  of  public  duty  towards  bis 
distressed  and  suffering  fellow  country- 
men ;  that  on  the  petitioner's  arrival  in 
Lancashire  on  finding  that  considerable 
irritation  had  been  excited  among  the 
people  by  an  interference  of  the  magistrates 
to  prevent  a  previous  meeting  which  had 
been  announced,  the  petitioner  with  a 
view  to  tranquillize  the  public  mind,  se- 
cure the  public  peace,  and  exhibit  the 
true  objects  of  the  meeting  beyond  the 
possibility  of  successful  misrepresentation 
wrote,  and  caused  to  be  printed  and  cir- 
culated, an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Manchester  and  sits  neighbourhood,  of 
which  the  following  are  the.  principal  pa- 
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ragraphs :  '  You  will  meet  on  Monday 
next,  my  friends,  and  by  your  steady, 
firm,  and  temperate  deportment  you  will 
convince  all  your  enemies  you  feel  that 
you  have  an  important  and  an  imperious 
public  duty  to  perform,  and  that  you  will 
not  suffer  any  private  consideration  on 
earth  to  deter  you  from  exerting  every 
nerve  to  carry  your  praise-worthy  and 
patriotic  intentions  into  effect ;  the  eyes 
of  all  England,  nay,  of  all  Europe,  are 
fixed  upon  you,  and  every  friend  of  real 
reform,  and  of  rational  liberty,  it  tremb- 
lingly alive  to  the  result  of  your  meeting 
on  Monday  next ;  our  enemies  will  seek 
every  opportunity,  by  the  means  of  their 
sanguinary  agents,  to  excite  a  riot,  that 
they  may  have  a  pretence  for  spilling  our 
blood,  reckless  of  the  lawful  and  certain 
retaliation  that  would  ultimately  fall  on 
their  heads ;  every  friend  of  real  and  ef- 
fectual reform  is  offering  up  to  Heaven  a 
devout  prayer,  that  you  may  follow  the 
example  of  your  brethren  of  the  metropo- 
lis, and  by  your  steady,  patient,  perse- 
vering, and  peaceable  conduct  on  that  day, 
frustrate  their  hellish  and  bloody  pur- 
pose; come  then,  my  friends,  to  the 
meeting  on  .Monday,  armed  with  no 
other  weapon  but  that  of  a  self-approv- 
ing conscience  ;  determined  not  to  suffer 
yourselves  to  be  irritated,  or  excited  by 
any  means  whatsoever  to  commit  any 
breach  of  the  public  peace ;  our  oppo- 
nents have  not  attempted  to  show  that 
our  reasoning  is  fallacious,  or  that  our 
conclusions  are  incorrect,  by  any  argu- 
ment but  the  threat  of  violence,  and  to 
put  us  down  by  the  force  of  the  sword, 
the  bayonet  and  the  cannon ;  they  as- 
sert that  your  leaders  do  nothing  but 
mislead  and  deceive  you,  although 
they  well  know  that  the  eternal  princi- 
ples of  truth  and  justice  are  too  deeply 
engraven  on  your  hearts ;  and  that  yon 
are  at  length  become  (unfortunately 
for  them)  too  well  acquainted  with  your 
own  rights,  ever  again  to  suffer  any  man, 
of  any  faction  to  mislead  you  ;  we  hereby 
invite  the  boroughreeve,  or  any  of  the 
nine  wise  magistrates  who  signed  the  pro- 
clamation declaring  the  meeting  to  have 
been  held  on  Monday  last  illegal,  and 
threatening  at  the  same  time  all  those 
who  abstained  from  going  to  the  said 
meeting ;  we  invite  them  to  come  amongst 
us  on  Monday  next ;  if  we  are  wrong,  it- 
is  their  duty,  as  men,  as  magistrates,  and 
as  christians,  to  endeavour  to  set  us  right 
by  argument*  by  reason,  and  by  the  mild 
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and  irresistible  precepts  of  persuasive 
truth ;  we  promise  them  an  attentive 
hearing,  and  to  abide  by  the  result  of  con- 
viction alone ;  but  once  for  all  we  repeat, 
that  we  despise  their  threats,  and  abhor 
and  detest  those  who  would  direct  or 
control  the  mind  of  man  by  violence  or 
force:  I  am,  my  fellow  countrymen, 
your  sincere  and  faithful  friend,  Henry 
Hunt :'  that  several  affidavits  were  on  the 
second  day  of  the  present  term  tendered 
by  the  petitioner  to  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  King's-bench  at  Westminster, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  criminal 
information  against  the  bench  of  magis- 
trates of  Manchester,  for  the  criminal 
acts  and  wrongs  therein  described ; 
which  affidavits  were  not  however  permit* 
ted  to  be  read,  on  the  novel  ground  that 
no  one  could  be  allowed  to  move  in  a 

I>roceeding  which  merely  tended  to  estab- 
ish  a  criminal  prosecution  except  through 
his  majesty's  attorney  or  solicitor  gene- 
ra], or  other  counsel ;  although  this  new 
rule  of  court  is  obviously  contrary  to  the 
principle,  which  permits  every  man  in 
person  to  accuse  before  a  grand  jury,  and 
is  in  direct  violation  of  Magna  Chartaand 
the  Bill  of  Rights  :  the  petitioner  there- 
fore immediately  applied  to  the  public 
law  officer  of  the  crown,  the  attorney 
general,  and  offered  to  lay  his  whole  case, 
and  the  affidavits  before  him,  that  he  might 
move  the  court  on  behalf  of  the  public, 
which  the  attorney  general  refused  ;  the 
petitioner  is  therefore  compelled  to  sub- 
mit his  case  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  as  the  only  means  which  the  con- 
stitution now  appears  to  present,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  is  commensurate 
with  the  power  and  influence  of  the  offen- 
ders, particularly  after  they  had  received 
the  countenance  of  his  majesty's  ministers 
by  the  official  thanks  of  his  royal  high- 
ness the  Prince  Regent;  the  petitioner 
respectfully  submits  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House,  that  as  the  persons  guilty 
of  the  outrages  described  in  those  affida- 
vits, consisted  of  ten  magistrates  acting 
in  the  vicinity,  having  extensive  local  and 
family  connexions,  and  as  the  officers  and 
privates  of  the  yeomanry  cavalry  who 
perpetrated  the  cruelties  therein  described 
were  in  like  manner  intimately  connected 
with  all  or  most  of  the  persons  exercising 
juridical  and  magisterial  authority  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  and  were  supported 
by  a  numerous  train  of  dependents,  un- 
principled and  desperate  characters  con- 
nected with  the  police,  as  it  is  notorious 


it  must  always  be  the  case  in  police 
tablishments ;  the  petitioner  and  ten  other 
persons,  whose  political  rights  had  been 
violated,  and  whose    persons    had   been 
outraged,  had,  and  can  have  no  chance  of 
obtaining  redress  or  justice  in  the  said 
district  under  such  influence ;    and  there- 
fore the  petitioner  and  his  fellow-sufferers 
not     only    found    themselves    insolently 
baffled  in  every  attempt  which  they  made 
to  obtain  legal  redress,  but  the  said  cri- 
minal  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
colour  to  their  errors  or  crimes,  conspired 
to  invent,  fabricate,  and  sustain  criminal 
charges  against  the  petitioner    and    his 
friends,  and  had  the  hardihood  to  commit 
them  to  solitary  dungeons  in  the  local  pri- 
son, on  charges  of  high  treason ;  which 
impotent  and  malignant  charges  they  af- 
terwards abandoned,  but  for  the  pretence 
aforesaid,  still  persisted  in  charging  the 
outraged,  injured,  and  insulted  petitioner 
and  his  friends  with  a  misdemeanor   and 
conspiracy,  demanding  excessive  bail  of 
them,   and  in  a  vexatious   and  wanton 
manner  sending  the  petitioner  and  others 
upwards  of  fifty  miles  through  the  coun- 
try to  Lancaster  castle,  under  the  parade 
of  military  escort,  and  accompanied  by 
every  circumstance  calculated  to  wound 
the    feelings    of  the  petitioner  and  his 
friends  and  fellow  sufferers :  and  as  it  hap- 
pened hat  the  assizes  were  held  about  ten 
days  afterwards  the  said  criminal  parties 
hoping  to  take  advantage  of  the  excessive 
irritation   which    all    the    circumstances 
above  described  had  created  in  the  county, 
and  of  the  influence  which  they  necessa- 
rily possessed  over  the  prejudices  of  many 
of  the  grand  jurors,  who  consisted  wholly 
of  persons  in  the  magistracy  of  the  said 
county,  and  who  therefore  were  unavoid- 
ably actuated   by    the    very  same  party 
violence  which  had  misled  their  brother 
magistrates  of  Manchester  in  committing 
those  crimes  which  it  was  now  become 
necessary,  under  colour  of  law,  to  screen 
from  inquiry  and  punishment ;    that  is  to 
say,  the  said  magistrates  and  yeomanry  of 
Manchester,  through  the  agency  of  their 
friends,  connexions,  and    relatives,   who 
composed  the  grand  jury  aforesaid,  and 
aided  by  the  solicitor  of  his   majesty's 
treasury,  proceeded  to  act  the  unworthy 
farce  of  presenting  indictments  against 
the  petitioner  and  his  friends  for  a  pre- 
tended conspiracy,  for  acts  committed  by 
them  in  the  open  face  of  day,  in  presence 
of  the  whole  world,  and  in  which  they 
were  supported  by  the  immemorial  rights, 
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customs,  and  usages  of  the  English  peo*> 
pie,  and  by  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
the  realm  as  exercised  by  their  ancestors, 
and  secured  by  acts  of  parliament,  by  the 
common  law  of  the  land,  and  by  the  coro- 
nation oath  of  the  sovereign  ;  the  peti- 
tioner who  profoundly  respects  all  the  le- 
gitimate arrangements  of  the  jury  system, 
is  nevertheless  persuaded,  that  his  suspi- 
c'ons,  in  regard  to  the  purity  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Lancaster,  will  not  be  consi- 
dered either  as  light  or  frivolous ;  and  he 
ventures  to  suggest  that  to  palpable  was 
the  connexion  of  the  magistrates  and  yeo- 
manry with  the  grand  jury  at  Lancaster, 
that  nothing  but  the  consciousness  of  the 
necessity  of  shielding  themselves  under 
the  colour  of  a  form  of  law,  could  have 
stimulated  them  to  adopt  the  gross  mea- 
sure of  appealing  for  their  justification  to 
a  grand  jury  of  such  men  so  situated;  but 
although  the  petitioner  formally  protested 
against  some  of  the  jurors,  who  he  had 
been  able  to  discover  were  relations,  and 
notoriously  connected    with   the   parties 
against  whom  he  had  better   reason  to 
complain,  and  who  were  implicated  in  the 
atrocities  committed  on  the  16th  of  Au- 
gust at  Manchester,  and  against  whom 
bills  of    indictment  for   capital   felonies 
the  petitioner  was  prepared  to  present  : 
yet  these  objections  of  the  petitioner  were 
overruled  by  the  judge  before  whom  the 
said  parties  were  about  to  be  sworn  as 
grand  jurors ;    and  the  said  grand  jury, 
composed  as  aforesaid,  proceeded  to  en- 
tertain the  said  charges  against  the  pe- 
titioner and  his  friends,  and  actually  laid 
aside  certain  indictments  which  the  peti- 
tioner and  his  friends  had  previously  pre- 
ferred against  three  persons  who  had  com- 
mitted palpable  perjury  before  the  magis- 
trates at  Manchester,  and  who,  as  after- 
wards appeared,  were  witnesses  on  the  in* 
dictment  against  the  petitioner   and  his 
friends;   and  to  this,  and  the  following 
circumstances,  the   petitioner  most  ear- 
nestly invites  the  attention  of  the  House; 
viz.  that  the  said  grand  jury  had  found  a 
true  bill  for  perjury  against  one  Owen, 
and  they  had  before  them  other  indict- 
ments against  two  wretches  of  the  names 
of  Piatt  and  Derbyshire,  who  had  falsely 
sworn  to  the  very  same  facts  as  the  said 
Owen,  and  against  whom  the  very  same 
evidence  was  ready  to  be  adduced ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  indictments  against  the  pe- 
titioner and  his  friends  for  the  said  pre- 
tended conspiracy  were  carried  before  the 
«aid  grand  jury,  composed  as  aforesaid, 
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and  the  names  of  the  said  Piatt  and  Der- 
byshire appeared  as  witnesses  on  the  back 
of  the  said  indictment,  the  said  grand  jury 
refused  to  proceed  further  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  three  indictments  before 
them,  one  of  which  they  had  found,  but 
proceeded  to  investigate  the  indictments 
against  the  petitioner  and  his  friends,  ac- 
tually receiving  the  evidence  of  the  said 
Piatt  and  Derbyshire  in  support  of  the 
same,  and  then,  after  finding  on  such  evi- 
dence, and  that  of  three  or  four  other 
similar  dependents  of  the  police  true  bills 
against  the  petitioner  and  his  friends  for  a 
conspiracy   as  aforesaid,  the  said  grand 
jury  ignored  the  indictment  against  the 
witnesses  Piatt  and  Derbyshire,  although 
they  had  found  a  true  bill  for  the  very 
same  fact,  on  the  very  same  evidence, 
against  Owen  ;  that  these  facts,  of  which 
the  petitioner  has  made  affidavit  in  the 
humble  judgment  of  the  petitioner,  prove 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  or  equivo- 
cation,  that  although  there  were  honour* 
able  men  on  the  said  grand  jury,  yet  that 
the  number  of  twelve  required  by  law  to 
determine  a  bill  were  influenced  in  their 
judgments  by    passions  and  feelings  of 
which  men  are  too  frequently  the  patients 
and  therefore  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
surprise,  that  a  true  bill  was  found  against 
the  petitioner  and  his  friends,  for  acta 
which,  it  is  palpable,  were  as  notorious  as 
the  sun  at  noon  day,  and  which,  till  it 
suited    their  purpose,  had  always  been 
considered  as  meritorious  duties  of  Bri- 
tons and  freemen,  while  the  bills  for  un- 
paralleled   and  cruel  outrages  were  ig- 
nored;   nevertheless,    as    the   petitioner 
respectfully  submits  to  the  House,  it  must 
be  obvious,  that  against  so  powerful  a 
conspiracy  of  local  authorities    counte- 
nanced as  they  have  been  by  his  majesty's 
ministers,  and  aided  by  the  law  officers  of 
the  crown,  who  are  supported  by  the  pub- 
lic treasury  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
petitioner  has  no  rational  ground  of  hope 
for  justice  and  redress  but  in  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  House ;  that  besides 
the  application  above  described,   to  the 
court  of  King's- bench,  and  to  the  attorney 
general,  the  petitioner  brought  witnesses 
from  Lancashire  at  a  heavy  cost,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  indictments  before 
that  grandpn  quest,  which,  as  appertaining 
to  the  court  of  KingVbench,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  co-extensive  jurisdic- 
tion with  its  court,  which  jurisdiction  it 
unquestionably   had    before    the  judge* 
were  asade  itiaarsaft,  and  which  ht* 
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taken  from  it  by  no  ttttato;  yet  on  ttiis  i  that  tfca  alleged  deficiency  was  not  an 
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occasion,  the   said  grand  inquest  of   all 
England,  by  which  name  it  was  heretofore 
known,  was  designated  by  the  judge  as 
the  grand  jury  tor  Middlesex,  and  des- 
cribed as  local  in  its  jurisdiction,  and  in- 
competent to  receive  the  indictments  pre* 
ferred  by  the  petitioner ;   that  as  the  pe- 
titioner verily  believes  the  said  criminal 
parties,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their 
own  Impunity,  nave  made  false  represen- 
tations to  hit  majesty's  government  by 
which  they  obtained  the  thanks  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  while  the  ministers  of  bis 
Royal  Highness,  with  a   view    to  sup* 
port  their  own  hasty  proceedings  in  so 
thanking  the  said  criminal  parties,  have 
submitted  their  false  statements  to  the 
House  as  authentic  documents  worthy  of 
the  respect  and  credence  of  the  House, 
but  the  petitioner  hereby  declares,  that 
within  his  knowledge,  the  greater  part  of 
the  said  statements,  as  relating  te  the  pro* 
ceedings  at  Manchester,  are  utterly  false ; 
and  ho  therefore  earnestly  prays,  that  he 
may  be  called  to  the  bar  of  the  House, 
end  there  permitted  to  prove  all  and  every 
the  allegations  contained  in  this  his  hum- 
ble petition,  which  he  is  anxious  to  do, 
net  only  by  his  own  testimony  but  which 
he  respectfully  pledges  himself  (if  per- 
mitted, to  confirm  beyond  the  possibility 
4>f  doubt,  by  the  testimony  of  numerous 
respectable  persons  of  family,  fortjiee,and 


actual  deficiency,  unless  the  sum  issued 
to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  former 
periods  could  be  so  called.  There  wa*J 
an  actual  surplus.  Since  the  incorpora* 
lion  of  the  treasuries  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  two  millions  and  a  half  bad  been 
borrowed  in  the  Spring  from  the  consoli- 
dated fund  for  the  service  of  Ireland.  To 
this  was  added  six  millions  for  the  purpose 
of  making  good  the  deficiencies  be  had 
already  described.  Instead  of  any  defi- 
ciency having  taken  place  in  the  quarter 
ending  the  10th  of  October  last,  there 
was  an  increase.  It  was  true,  however, 
that  the  surplus  in  that  of  overy  year  was 
generally  considerable;  and,  compare* 
tively  considered,  the  surplus  of  the  quar- 
ter ending  on  the  10th  of  last  October. 
was  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  corres- 
ponding quarter  of  the  preceding  year,  k 
being  only  300,000/.  The  total  amount 
of  the  deficiency  of  that  quarter,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
the  year  immediately  preceding,  wan 
1,100,0001%  although  it  exceeded  the 
amount  of  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
the  year  1817.  Of  that  1,100,000*.  of 
comparative  deficiency,  920,000/.  was 
tinder  the  head  of  Customs,  which  was 
chiefly  attributable  to  the  stagnation  of 
trade,  of  which  so  much  had  been  said  la 
the  discussions  last  session  in  the  Bank 
committee,  and  ip  some  degree  proceed- 


character,  totally  unconnected  with  the  \  ing  from  the  consolidation  of  the  customs 
reformers  in  any  way  whatever.'9  j  in   the    last   session,  which    occasioned 

On  the  question,  that  the  petition  be  !  a  larger  sum  to  be  paid  in  preceding 
printed,  there  was  a  loud  cry  of  •*  No,  '  quarters  by  those  who  were  desirous  to 
no !''  and  there  appeared  a  momentary  1  avoid  the  increase  of  duty  caused  by  that 
disposition  to  divide,  but  it  was  abandon-  !  consolidation.  The  comparative  defi- 
ed and  the  petition  was  ordered  to  be    ciency  in  the  excise  was  nearly  200,0001. 


printed. 

Committee  or  Supply.]  On  the 
motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  committee    in  the  revenue  had  manifested 


He  was  happy,  however,  to  say,  that  ia 
the  period  which  had  elapsed  between  the 
10th  of  October,  and  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament, a  very  considerable  improvement 


to  consider  of  a  motion  fer  granting  a 
Supply  to  his  Majesty.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  moved  a  resolution,  "  that 
a  Supply  be  granted  to  his  Majesty." 

Mr.  Grcnfoll  observed,  that  he  had  seen 
in  the  public  papers  that  there  had  been 


The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

Seditious  Meetings  Peeventio* 
Bill.]  On  the  motion  of  lord  Castle- 
reagh,  the  clerk  read  the  following  pas- 
sages from  the  Speech  of  his  royal  high- 


a  deficiency  in  the  revenue  in  the  last  t  aess  the  Prince  Regent,  on  the  opening 
quarter  to  the  amount  of  eight  millions. 
The  amount  was  so  great  that  he  con- 
fessed it  staggered  him.  It,  however,  re- 
paired some  explanation,  and  he  requested 
his  right  hon.  friend  would  have  the  good 
tss  to  five  ft. 

take    afSaaafSatafZaW  ata^atalat  £aMataaaa«B«l  .Matf. 

— rm    B^^^awaw^aia^Br    ^W"  aw?  avamiVVapr  VaaMay 


wf  the  session 
14 1  regret  to  have  been  under  the 
fry  of  calling  you  together  at  this  per 
riod  of  the  year ;  but  the  seditious  preev 
tices  se  long  prevalent  in  some  of  the 
snasMuVfturfng  districts  of  the  eeentry, 
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vity  since  you  were  last  assembled  in  par- 
Kament. 

"  They  have  led  to  proceedings  incom- 
patible with  the  public  tranquillity,  and 
with  the  peaceful  habits  of  the  industrious 
classes  of  the  community ;  and  a  spirit  is 
now  fully  manifested,  utterly  hostile  to 
the  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  and 
aiming  not  only  at  the  change  of  these 
political  institutions,  which  have  hitherto 
constituted  the, pride  and  security  of  this 
country,  but  at  the  subversion  of  the 
rights  of  property,  and  of  all  order  in  so- 
ciety. 

"  I  have  given  directions  that  the  ne- 
cessary information  on  this  subject  shall 
be  laid  before  you,  and  I  feel  it  to  be  my 
indispensable  duty  to  press  on  your  im- 
mediate attention  the  consideration  of 
such  measures  as  may  be  requisite  for  the 
counteraction  and  suppression  of  a  system, 
which,  if  not  effectually  checked,  must 
bring  confusion  and  ruin  on  the  nation." 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  in  rising 
pursuant  to  his  notice  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  state  of 
the  country,  as  described  in  the  pas- 
sages whfch  had  just  been  read  from  his 
royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent's  most 
gracious  Speech,  he  confessed  that  he 
never  felt  a  more  awful  impression  of  the 
painfulness  and  difficulty  of  any  task  that 
he  had  undertaken  to  execute*  It  was 
painful,  for  what  could  give  greater  pain 
to  a  minister  of  the  crown  than  to  be  re- 
quired by  an  imperative  sense  of  duty  to 
propose  to  parliament  the  adoption  of 
measures  of  a  restrictive  and  coercive  na- 
ture? It  was  difficult  —  for  while  the 
House,  the  country,  and  every  loyal  Bri- 
tish subject  were  entitled  in  the  present 
serious  crisis — a  crisis,  indeed,  of  imminent 
danger,  unless  parliament  met  the  evil 
with  manly  firmness  and  vigour— to  look 
to  his  majesty's  ministers  for  the  means 
of  affording  adequate  security  for  life  and 
property,  and  for  the  safety  of  the 
constitution,  they  were  entitled  to  claim 
from  his  majesty's  government  that  they 
should  make  any  propositions  which  they 
might  determine  on  bringing  forward,  at 
much  as  possible,  in  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution under  which  we  happily  lived ; 
and  to  expect,  that  while  they  recom- 
mended the  measures  which  to  them  ap- 
peared calculated  to  meet  the  public  exi- 
gency, they  should  not  forget  the  sacred 
principles  of  right  and  liberty,  which  had 
made  Great  Britain  a  source  of  admiration 
and  envy  to  all  surrounding  nations.    Ht 


could  assure  the  House,  that  his  majesty's 
government  were  most  anxious  to  secure 
this  double  object ;  and  while  they  di- 
rected their  efforts  against  the  abuses  by 
which  the  public  tranquillity  was  menaced, 
to  protect  as  much  as  possible  the  beat 
and  dearest  interests  of  the  people.  Hav- 
ing endeavoured  to  reconcile  these  con- 
flicting principles,  his  majesty's  ministers 
looked  with  confidence  for  the  support 
in  that  House  of  a  large  portion  of  those 
who  differed  from  them  on  questions  of 
general  policy,  as  they  were  most  earnest 
in  wishing  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the 
subject,  while  they  purged  the  land  of  the 
evils  that  the  abuse  of  that  freedom  had 
generated. 

As  the  House  naturally  looked  to  him 
for  an  intelligible  detail  of  the  circum- 
stances which  made  the  measures  he  in- 
tended to  propose  necessary,  as  well  as 
of  the  nature  of  those  measures,  he  felt 
he  must  occupy  their  attention  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  time.  He  should 
now,  without  any  further  preface,  even 
though  some  of  the  measures  were  to  ori- 
ginate in  the  other  house,  offer  all  of  them 
to  their  consideration,  in  order  that  no 
member  might  give  an  opinion  upon  them 
without  seeing  the  full  scope  of  each  in- 
dividual proposition,  both  as  an  isolated 
proposition,  and  as  a  proposition  con- 
nected with  others,  and  without  being 
able  to  judge  whether  they  would  so  fit 
in  with  each  other  as  to  make  a  perfect 
and  consistent  whole.  He  should,  of 
course,  support  each  and  all  of  these  mea- 
sures, and  the  general  principles  upon 
which  they  were  founded ;  but,  in  order 
to  save  the  time  of  the  House,  he  should 
not  enter  into  any  minute  reasonings  upon 
them  at  present,  but  state  them  broadly 
though  distinctly.  In  order  the  more 
fully  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  this  point,  he  hoped  he  might  for  the 
present  be  allowed  to  assume  as  fact,  the 
existence  of  the  evils  which  the  measures 
in  question  went  to  correct,  not  depriving 
the  House  of  the  right  of  discussing  this 
part  of  the  subject  at  any  future  stage  of 
their  proceedings.  He  would  then  as- 
sume for  the  present  on  the  authority  of 
the  Speech  from  the  throne,  that  great 
danger  existed  in  the  country ;  that  there 
had  been  disclosed  in  the  country  a  spirit 
which  was  incompatible  with  the  consti- 
tution of  the  kingdom— that  it  threatened 
the  destruction  of  all  those  rights  which 
were  most  valuable— and  that  it  aimed 
not  only  at  the  change  of  all  those  poll- 
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tical  institutions  which  had  hitherto  con- 
stituted the  pride  and  security  of  the 
country,  but  also  at  the  subversion  of 
property,  and  of  course  of  all  those  rights 
on  which  society  depended,  which,  if  not 
speedily  checked,  was  calculated  to  over* 
throw  the  principles  upon  which  the  pro- 
perty and  happiness  of  society  rested. 
These  facts  he  had  a  right  to  consider  as 
fortified  by  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
member  who  moved  the  amendment  to 
the  address,  as  well  as  by  the  statements 
of  several  of  the  hon.  members  who  sup- 
ported it.  That  right  hon.  member  had 
admitted,  that  there  had  gone  abroad  a 
wild  and  impracticable  spirit  of  reform, 
which  menaced  not  only  the  happiness  of 
society  generally,  but  more  particularly 
the  interests  of  the  poor  deluded  persons 
who  possessed  it,  and  with  several  of  his 
friend 8,  had  pledged  himself  to  uphold 
the  constitution  against  such  doctrines  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power.  He  was  also 
confirmed  in  the  statement  which  he  had 
just  made,  by  the  opinions  which  had  been 
formed  by  a  set  of  gentlemen  best  calcu- 
lated to  judge  of  the  situation  of  the 
country — he  meant  the  magistracy  and 
the  grand  juries  of  Cheshire  and  Lan- 
cashire, and  of  several  other  counties.  If 
he  wanted  any  farther  authority  on  the 
subject,  he  had  it  in  the  statement  of  the 
noble  lord  who  represented  the  county  of 
Lancashire,  a  county  containing  a  million 
of  inhabitants,  and  possessing  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the 
country.  In  that  county,  according  to 
that  noble  lord's  statement,  there  ex- 
isted a  spirit  of  disaffection  bordering 
on  rebellion.  The  hon.  member  for 
Taunton  also  had  mentioned  the  order 
of  things  in  some  of  the  manufacturing 
districts  to  be  such  as  that  either  the 
House  must  put  them  down  without  de- 
lay, or  else  they  would  overpower  the 
constitution,  and  further,  that  there  were 
no  interests  more  at  stake  than  those  of 
the  poor  deluded  people  by  whom  such 
opinions  were  entertained.  From  these 
statements  he  felt  he  had  a  right  to  as- 
sume, the  existence  of  that  danger  which 
induced  his  majesty's  government  to  bring 
forward  such  measures  as  they  in  their 
con>ciences  believed  to  be  imperatively 
called  for,  and  most  effectual  in  rescuing 
the  country  from  its  perilous  situation. 
In  the  statement  he  was  about  to  make, 
he  should  be  sorry  to  make  any  impression 
on  the  country  that  could  be  considered 
as  Hwputing  disaffection  to  the  great  mass 


of  the  people.  He  had  an  individual  pride 
(individual,  he  meant,  as  he  was  con- 
nected by  birth  and  education  with  thai 
part  of  the  empire),  m  stating,  that  as  far 
as  Ireland  was  concerned,  she  had  never 
experienced  a  greater  degree  of  tranquil- 
lity, and  he  might  add  prosperity,  than  at 
this  moment.  There  were,  perhaps,  one 
or  two  exceptions,  but  they  were  of  a 
very  trifling  nature.  Long  might  she 
continue  in  that  state !  Long  might  the 
continue  to  {eel  the  value  and  importance 
of  that  constitutional  position  in  which 
she  had  at  last  had  the  good  sense  to 
place  herself,  and  which  he  doubted  .not 
would  prove  the  source  of  numerous  be- 
nefits to  her,  while  it  entitled  her  to  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  sister  country. 
In  Great  Britain,  also,  he  was  happy  to 
state  that  the  great  body  of  the  agricul- 
tural interests  never  enjoyed  a  greater 
state  of  repose  than  at  this  moment ;  and 
he  hoped  he  might  add,  that  it  was  fast 
recovering  from  that  depression  into  which 
it  had  unhappily  fallen.  When  he  said 
this,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  the  landed  interest  had 
still  to  contend  ;  but  comparing  its  pre- 
sent situation  with  that  in  which,  at  no 
distant  period,  it  had  been,  he  thought 
he  was  warranted  in  expressing  himself 
in  the  language  which  he  had  used.  Con- 
sidering nothing  so  important  as  that  the 
subject  should  be  stripped  of  all  exagge- 
ration, he  was  bound  to  state,  that  even 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  he  believed 
the  loyal  were  sufficiently  strong  to  put 
down,  by  themselves,  the  disaffected ;  but 
this  could  not  be  accomplished  without 
risk  of  great  devastation,  ruin,  and  mi- 
sery. It  was  not  for  the  state  therefore 
that  he  trembled,  but  it  was  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  certain  districts,  who  had  claims 
on  the  government  for  protection,  and  for 
the  deluded  reformers  themselves;  and 
on  those  grounds  he  called  on  parliament 
to  support  the  law  and  to  guard  against 
the  evils  of  a  threatened  rebellion.  Into 
the  causes  of  the  discontent  and  dissatis- 
faction which  prevailed,  he  did  not  feel 
inclined  to  enter  at  present ;  on  a  future 
occasion  he  should  not  shrink  from  dis- 
cussing them ;  but  all  that  he  should  now 
say  was,  that  at  far  as  his  inquiries  went 
(and  they  had  not  been  scanty),  he  could 
not  discover  that  the  market  for  our  in- 
dustry had  been  narrowed  either  at  home 
or  abroad.  At  home  it  had  certainly  in- 
creased, and  abroad  there  was  no  defalca- 
tion but  in  one  instance,  which  was  well 
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calculated  to  teach  the  deluded  men  who 
were  ever  complaining  of  the  system  of 
government  established  in  this  country,  a 
salutary  lesson.  The  American  market 
was  the  only  one  that  had  failed  us.  It 
was  there— in  a  country  which  was  repre- 
sented as  a  perfect  paradise— in  a  country 
governed  under  a  system  which  many  in 
England  believed  it  was  only  necessary 
to  adopt  here  to  relieve  us  from  all  our 
burdens;  it  was  in  America  that  the 
greatest  distress  was  found  to  exist,  and 
there  our  commerce  had  "experienced 
failures  which  were  unknown  in  Europe. 
There  had  certainly  been  a  depression 
felt  in  various  branches  of  our  trade  from 
the  termination  of  the  war,  but  these  were 
no  more  than  were  to  be  expected  in  the 
common  course  of  things,  and  to  these 
time  alone  could  bring  an  effectual  re- 
medy* He  was  confident  that  no  sober- 
minded  rational  man  could  for  a  moment 
believe  that  they  were  to  be  removed  by 
any  parliamentary  interference. 

He  would  now  proceed  to  the  most  im- 
portant object  of  the  night,  to  the  reme- 
dies which  his  majesty's  ministers  pro- 
posed to  apply  to  the  evils  complained  of. 
In  enumerating  them,  he  would  name 
them  in  the  order  in  which  the  state  of  the 
country  seemed  to  call  for  them.  They 
divided  themselves  into  five  heads.  He 
would  begin  with  that  which  was  most 
pressing  in  point  of  time,  and  name  that 
last  which  was  most  important  with  a  view 
to  tranquillising  the  country.  The  first 
subject  was  the  tumultuous  meetings 
which  had  become  common,  which  were 
marked  with  a  character  wholly  different 
from  that  of  peaceful  deliberation,  which 
had  never  been  known  in  this  country  till 
of  late  years,  which  were  quite  an  inno- 
vation upon  all  its  habits,  customs,  and 
prejudices,  which  were  borrowed  from  the 
worst  davs  of  France,  and  which  conduced 
most  essentially  to  the  progress  of  the  re- 
volution in  that  country.  The  second 
subject  was  that  part  of  the  system  of  the 
disaffected,  which,  if  not  checked,  would 
lead  to  results  the  most  extensively  mis- 
chievous;— he  meant  the  training  of  large 
bodies  of  men  for  military,  he  might  add, 
for  rebellious  purposes,  without  the  au- 
thority of  the  Crown.  The  third  was 
more  of  a  local  character,  and  went  to 
give  magistrates  the  extraordinary  powers 
confided  to  them  by  an  act  passed  in  the 
year  1812,  and  enable  thetn  to  search  for 
and  seize  arms,  where  they  had  a  right  to 
believe  they  were  secreted  for  improper 


purposes.  The  fourth  measure  would  go 
to  ensure  the  more  speedy  administration 
of  justice  in  certain  cases,  and  particularly 
to  expedite  the  trials  of  those  charged 
with  misdemeanors.  The  fifth  went  to  af- 
fect that  great  and  most  important  engine, 
the  press,  but  only  that  part  of  it,  which, 
in  contradiction  to  the  general  press  of 
the  country,  he  might  be  allowed  to  call 
the  treasonable,  blasphemous,  and  sedi- 
tious branch  of  the  press*  With  regard 
to  the  first  of  these  measures,  he  must  de- 
sire the  House  to  consider  the  abstract 
right  on  which  the  right  of  meeting  to 
petition  was  founded.  No  man  could  va- 
lue more  highly  than  he  did  the  right 
which  the  people  unquestionably  enjoyed 
to  meet  to  consider  on  the  grievances 
which  they  felt,  either  individually  or  col- 
lectively, and  to  carry  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne  or  of  parliament  their  petitions  for 
red  res  8  of  them.  From  the  mode,  how- 
ever, in  which  this  right  had  recently 
been  laid  down,  and  from  the  doctrines 
which  had  been  founded  upon  it,  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  unless  common  sense 
was  applied  to  the  law  which  had  recently 
been  promulgated  on  this  subject  (and 
law  and  common  sense  did  not  travel  so 
far  asunder  as  some  people  thought ),  the 
abuse  of  that  right  must  inevitably  lead  to 
sanguinary  rebellion  in  the  first  case ;  and 
that  which  was  its  never-failing  concomi- 
tant, military  despotism,  in  the  second. 
He  lamented  most  strongly,  and  he 
thought  that  several  of  those  who  bad 
signed  the  requisitions  for  county  meet- 
ings also  lamented,  that  they  had  stated 
in  such  broad  terms  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  assemble.  He  had,  however,  never 
seen  among  the  many  resolutions  which 
had  been  adopted  any  document  officially 
signed,  which  carried  this  right  to  a 
higher  point  than  the  famous  one  signed 
by  Thistle  wood,  who,  no  doubt,  had  good 
legal  radical  assistance.  In  that  docu- 
ment it  was  stated,  that  he  (Thistlewood) 
knew  of  no  law  that  could  prevent  1,000, 
10,000,  100,000,  or  1,000,000  of  persoas 
from  assembling ;  and  no  magistrate,  it 
went  on  to  say,  could  touch  them  till  they 
struck  some  blow ;  and  that  it  made  no 
difference  whether  they  met  with  or  with- 
out arms,  with  or  without  flags,  or  with 
or  without  all  that  novel  paraphernalia 
which  had  lately  rendered  those  meetings  so 
conspicuous.  Now,  he  would  ask,  if  this 
ought,  in  common  law,  or  ia  common 
sense,  to  be  allowed.  He  would  ask, 
whether  it  was  consistent  with  conmom 
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law  or  with  common  tense,  to  assert  that 
the  people  (and,  for  the  sake  of  the  ar- 
gument, he  was  at  liberty  to  assume  the 
whole  of  the  people),  might  meet  at  one 
place,  and  to  say  that  the  magistrates 
were  to  stand  quiet  after  the  meeting  was 
assembled,  until  some  positive  damage 
was  done  ?  If  such  a  principle  existed,  it 
proved  that  the  law  was,  on  the  face  of  it, 
an  absurdity,  totally  ineffectual  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  lives  or  liberties 
of  the  people.  If  this  were  the  case,  the 
House  must  allow  him  to  say,  we  were 
living  in  a  country  whose  government  was 
degraded  and  debased.  If  this  were  the 
case,  then  the  magistrates  must  on  all  oc- 
casions have  recourse  to  the  aid  of  the 
military,  of  the  exercise  of  whose  power 
the  country  was  so  naturally  jealous. 
Was  it  to  be  tolerated,  that  in  a  country 
whose  constitution  was  so  justly  the  envy 
and  admiration  of  other  nations,  the  whole 
of  its  industry  was  to  be  convulsed— the 
quiet  part  of  the  population,  were  to  be 
alarmed,— not  with  childish  fears,  but 
with  just  terror— -that  they  were  to  be 
driven  from  their  business— obliged  to 
close  their  shops— that  the  public  mind 
was  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  continual  fer- 
ment and  agitation,  by  a  set  of  itinerant 
orators,  who  marched  large  bodies  of  men 
25  miles  through  the  country,  in  military 
array  ?  The  minds  of  the  lower  orders  in 
this  country,  were  inflamed  by  artful  tales 
about  sinecures  and  pensions,  and  they 
were  told  that  if  these  were  done  away, 
all  their  grievances  would  be  at  an  end. 
He  would  take  upon  himself  to  say,  that 
if  the  sinecures  which  had  not  vet  been 
abolished,  were  done  away— if  the  whole 
pension  list  were  surrendered  to  their 
wishes,  that  the  benefit  derived  would  not 
in  ten  years  give  the,  Manchester  cotton- 
spinner,  who  could  earn  30*.  a  week,  the 
5s.  which  he  wasted  in  one  day  of  idleness 
to  attend  a  reform  meeting.  This  he 
could  prove  to  demonstration,  and  with 
equal  ease  could  he  show,  that  if  the  re- 
formers could  succeed  in  their  dishonest 
and  destructive  scheme  of  annihilating  the 
national  debt,  that  the  withdrawing  of  the 
interest  of  29,000,000/.  of  money  from 
general  circulation,  though  it  might  re- 
lieve some  who  now  contributed  largely 
to  the  taxes,  would  depress  the  markets 
of  the  country,  augment  the  general  dis- 
tress, and  carry  ruin  to  the  humble  cot- 
tage as  well  as  to  the  mansion  of  the 
great.  The  gentlemen  who  advocated 
the  doctrine  of  Thistlewood,  ought  to  re- 
(VOL.  XLI.) 


collect  that  the  law  provided  against  a 
bellum  leoatum,  as  well  as  a  bellum  percus- 
sum;  that  meetings  even  without  arms 
were  not  allowed  to  assemble  to  the  terror 
of  his  majesty's  subjects;  and  that  the 
magistracy  were  bound  by  their  oaths  to 
protect  the  lives  and  properties  of  the 
people,  under  such  circumstances,  as  far 
as  lay  in  their  power.  This  fallacious  doc- 
trine, however,  he  was  glad  to  say,  was 
refuted  by  the  late  debates  in  that  House, 
and  if  no  other  result  had  followed  from 
the  assembling  of  parliament,  the  late  dis- 
cussion was  calculated  to  produce  the 
most  beneficial  effects  in  the  country. 
The  house  and  the  country  were  deeply 
indebted  to  a  right  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman opposite,  for  the  able  and  eloquent 
manner  in  which  he  had  stated  that  point 
on  a  former  evening.  Independently  of  his 
high  legal  authority  (and  higher  there 
was  none  J,  there  was  something  so  clear 
and  souna  in  the  opinion  he  gave  on  the 
illegality  of  such  meetings,  that  he  must 
have  removed  all  doubt  on  the  subject. 
That  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  well  said,  that  although  the  rights  of 
a  British  subject  allowed  him  to  do  every 
thing  which  the  law  did  not  forbid,  he 
was  not  permitted  to  contravene  or  to 
trench  upon  the  rights  of  another.  He 
did  not  wish  to  say  any  thing  complimen- 
tary of  the  stream  of  ekxjuence  which 
came  from  his  own  side  of  the  House ; 
but  was  there  no  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  the  silence  which  had  prevailed  on 
this  subject  among  the  learned  and  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  ?  There  were  occa- 
sions when  silence  was  as  eloquent,  if  not 
more  eloquent,  than  words ;  and  he  con- 
ceived the  present  to  be  one  of  that  na- 
ture. He  certainly  did  suppose,  that  a 
gentleman  of  high  legal  talents  on  the 
other  side  f  Mr.  Scarlett),  notwithstand- 
ing bis  explanations,  had  pronounced  as 
decided  an  opinion  at  was  possible,  upon 
the  illegality  of  that  meeting,  and  that  he 
had  followed  up  his  argument  by  making 
a  complaint  against  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters for  suffering  several  meetings  like 
it  (and  he  had  instanced  that  of  Smith- 
field)  to  take  place  subsequently.  An- 
other boo.  and  learned  gentleman,  who 
followed  in  the  debate,  seemed  rather  dis- 
turbed by  the  explicitness  of  this  opinion, 
and  therefore  introduced  into  the  discus- 
sion the  swords  of  the  cavalry,  which  he 
asserted  to  have  been  sharpened  for  the 
occasion.  That,  however,  was  now  ex- 
ploded.     The  aoMe  lord  opposite  had 
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clearly  proved,  that  those  swords  were 
sent  to  be  sharpened  several  days  before 
any  intimation  was  given  that  a  meeting 
was  to  be  held.  Another  hon.  and  learn* 
ed  gentleman,  who  bore  a  high,  and,  he 
believed,  a  well-earned  reputation  in  his 
profession,  whom  they  were  to  hear  to- 
morrow, had  promised  to  prove  the  law- 
fulness of  the  meeting.  With  regard  to 
his  speech  in  expectancy,  he  (lord  Castle • 
reagh)  had  a  right  to  take  it  on  his  side 
of  the  question ;  for  if  that  hon.  and  learn- 
ed gentleman  had  felt  any  difficulty  on  the 
subject,  the  recent  decision  of  the  House 
must,  he  should  conceive,  have  removed  it* 
This,however,hewouldmaintain,thatifany 
man  could  still  doubt,  whether  or  not  meet- 
ings such  as  he  had  described  were  legal  or 
illegal,  it  was  high  time  for  parliament  to 
take  care  that  this  embarrassment  should 
be  felt  no  more,  regarding  what  was  and 
what  was  not  the  law  upon  the  subject. 

He  would  now  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  measures  necessary  to  meet 
the  evil.  In  framing  the  proposed  reme- 
dies, the  first  object  was,  to  suit  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  meetings  against  which 
they  were  to  be  directed.  His  first  enact- 
ment would  therefore  be,  the  limitation  of 
numbers.  The  second  was  intended  to 
prevent  persons  residing  in  distant  dis- 
tricts from  attending  meetings  in  districts 
where  they  did  not  reside.  The  third  was, 
to  prevent  the  existence  of  simultaneous 
meetings,  for  the  House  would  recollect, 
that  they  had  it  in  evidence,  in  the  letter 
of  general  Byng,  that  this  plan,  though 
defeated  by  a  schism  among  the  leaders, 
had  been  seriously  entertained,  in  order  to 
divide  the  military  power,  and  thus  give 
the  reformers  a  better  opportunity  of 
making  a  trial  of  their  physical  force. 
These  were  the  three  grand  points  on 
which  he  would  stand,  and  for  which  he 
would  now  use  a  few  short,  but,  as  he 
thought,  decisive  arguments.  Nobody 
would  say,  that  any  bill  could  effectually 
meet  the  evil  which  did  not  limit  the 
numbers ;  and  nobody  would  assert,  that 
by  limiting  the  numbers,  they  were  trench- 
ing upon  any  substantial  right  of  the  peo- 
ple :  for  if  deliberation  were  the  object  of 
their  meetings,  the  great  numbers  in 
which  they  had  recently  assembled  were 
not  calculated  to  aid  it.  He  had  no  wish 
to  prevent  them  from  assembling,  when 
deliberation  was  really  the  object  which 
they  had  in  view ;  he  had  no  wish  to  put 
an  end  to  those  meetings  which  were  the 
peouliar  boast  of  England,  and  which,  tiU 
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modern  times^  bad  been  productive  of  so 
much  benefit  and  advantage.  In  latter 
times,  however,  these  meetings  had  been 
of  a  different  kind,  and  seemed,  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  called,  and  in 
which  they  were  conducted,  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  another  country.  They  bad 
been  held  under  the  sanction  of  the  laws 
to  consider  of  the  means  best  calculated  to 
overturn,  by  physical  foree,  the  very  laws 
under  which  they  met*  Far  was  it  from 
him  to  call  on  the  House  to  do  any  thing 
that  would  operate  against  the  ancient  and 
sacred  right  of  the  people  to  petition, 
under  the  protection  and  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  magistrates,  or  the  other  con- 
stituted authorities  of  the  land.  He 
would,  on  the  contrary,  give  increased  fa- 
cilities to  this  mode  of  petitioning.  But 
meetings  not  called  under  such  authorities, 
convened  by  men  without  character,  ranky 
or  fortune,  were,  in  all  probability  called 
for  improper  objects,  and  therefore  were 
a  fit  subject  for  the  animadversion  of  the 
law,  and  it  was  but  reasonable  that  they 
should  assemble  under  circumstances  thai 
gave  a  sort  of  prima  Jade  security  against 
outrage ;  for  the  House  might  rely  on  it, 
that  unless  we  could  reconcile  the  exer- 
cise of  our  liberties  with  the  preservation 
of  the  public  peace,  our  liberties  would 
inevitably  perish,  and  society  come  to  a 
speedy  dissolution.  With  respect  to  the 
local  and  numerical  modes  of  regulating: 
the  constitution  of  meetings,  it  was  ob- 
vious, that  when  they  came  to  the  extent, 
in  point  of  numbers,  to  which  meetings 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  go,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  fix  any  precise  limit.  An  hon* 
gentleman  on  the  other  side  had  said,  that 
meetings  ought  to  be  of  such  a  description, 
as  that  the  civil  power  would  be  sufficient 
to  preserve  peace,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
indignity  of  calling  in  the  military  power. 
He  could  assure  the  hon.  gentleman,  bow- 
ever,  that  meetings  could  not  be  reduced 
to  such  an  extent  without  chilling  all  deli- 
beration. Besides,  nothing  could  be  more 
calculated  to  embarrass  magistrates  than 
such  a  limitation  of  meetings.  Therefore 
he  would  propose  what  would  effect  the 
object,  without  encountering  those  diffi- 
culties or  objections.  From  his  proposi- 
tion he  would  except  county  meetings,  re- 
gularly convened,  meetings  called  by  cor- 
porate bodies,  by  grand  juries,  or  by  five 
magistrates.  With  these  exceptions  every 
meeting  must  be  preceded  by  a  notice, 
for  a  certain  number  of  days  to  the  magis- 
trates of  the  intention  to  call  such  a  meet* 
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ing,  and  must  be  within  the  parish  of  the 
persons  assembling ;  the  natural  place  for 
deliberation  where  they  could  meet  with 
safety,  and  without  loss  of  time.     In  re- 
ference to  the  impropriety  and  danger  of 
allowing  immense  multitudes  to  assemble 
in  the  manner  which  had  been  recently 
witnessed,  he  would  read  the  sentiments 
of  a  noble  lord,  who  always  looked  with 
the  greatest  jealousy  on  every  thing  that 
might  affect  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and 
who  could  not  be  suspected  of  a  disposition 
to  curtail  any  popular  right.  Lord  Erskine, 
in  a  publication  lately  given  by  him  to  the 
world  (the  Defence  of  the  Whigs),  ap- 
plied   the  following  observations  to  the 
public  grievance  of  tumultuary  meetings : 
— "  —  but  holding  sacred,  as  I  do,  the 
fiever-to-be-surrendered  right  of  British 
subjects  to  assemble  peaceably,  to  express 
to  each  other  and  to  the  government  of 
the  country  their  grievances  and  com- 
plaints, yet  I  feel  no  difficulty  in  saying, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  obviously  useless 
and  mischievous  than  the  assembling  of 
immense  multitudes,   not  in  their  own 
communities  or  neighbourhoods,  but  by 
moving  upon  other  thronged  and  agitated 
districts.    Such  meetings,  however  legal 
they  may  be,  cannot  but  be  dangerous  to 
the  industrious  poor,  collected  at  a  distance 
from  their  own  homes,  only  to  disturb  the 
industry  of  others,  aggravating  the  suffer- 
ings of  poverty  by  the  interruption  of  em- 
ployment, by  the  hazard  of  fatal  accidents, 
and  the  probable  temptation  to  crime." 
He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  labour 
this  part  of  the  subject  farther.    In  con- 
fining meetings  to  their  respectiveparishes, 
it  was  proposed  to  make  it  a  misdemeanor 
for  any  person,  not  resident  in  the  parish, 
to  attend  a  meeting  in  it.     Two  objects 
would  be  effected  by  this  regulation.    But 
before  mentioning  them  he  would  remark, 
that  some  parishes  consisted  of  more  than 
one  large  township,  under  distinct  over- 
seers, and  were  so  populous,  as  to  require 
farther  limitations  as  to  public  meetings. 
There  were  in  the  country  about  SO  pa- 
rishes that  were  extraordinary  populous, 
that  was,  they  contained  a  population  be- 
yond 20,000  souls.  No  parish  whose  num- 
bers were  under  that  population  was  re- 
stricted from  a  meeting  of  the  whole  pa- 
rish.    But  with  respect  to  the  parishes 
whose  population  exceeded  that  number, 
a  power  would  be  given  to  quarter  ses- 
sions, who  would  not  be  apt  to  abuse  such 
a  power,  to  divide  them  into  districts,  of 
which  each  should  contain  a  population 


not  exceeding  10,000.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, it  was  manifest  that  there  was  no 
iatention  on  the  part  of  ministers  to  re- 
duce meetings  in  such  a  manner  as  to  de- 
stroy their  popular  character.  They 
would,  on  the  contrary,  become  better 
fitted  for  the  purposes  of  discussion,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  would  cease  to  be 
attended  with  danger.  One  hundred 
thousand  persons  would  no  longer  as- 
semble, and  those  individuals  who  reduced 
grievance-making  into  a  trade,  would  no 
longer  have  it  in  their  power  to  travel 
about  the  land  and  poison  the  minds  of 
men  who  had  not  been  aware  but  that  they 
lived  under  the  mildest  government,  and 
had  not  known  that  their  greatest  enemy 
was  the  House  of  Commons.  The  second 
object  was,  to.  prevent  the  distraction  of 
the  attention  of  magistrates  by  vast  num- 
bers of  simultaneous  meetings,  not  per- 
haps known  to  them  till  the  very  time  of 
meeting,  and  then  often  corresponding 
with  other  public  meetings,  fairs,  or 
markets.  For  that  purpose,  it  would  be 
required  of  the  persons  calling  meetings 
to  give  notice  of  their  intention  six  days 
beforehand  to  the  magistrate,  in  order  that 
he  should  have  time  to  consider.  The 
magistrate  should  also  be  invested  with  the 
power,  within  four  days  of  that  fixed  for 
assembling,  to  change  both  the  time  and 
place,  if  he  should  find  it  proper,  so  as 
to  defeat  any  plan  which  might  have  been 
formed  to  create  confusion*  The  tumul- 
tuary character  of  meetings  would  thus  be 
removed,  and  the  system  of  itinerant 
orators  destroyed.  Another  measure  was 
one  with  respect  to  which,  he  apprehended, 
there  could  be  but  one  sentiment  in  that 
House  ;  it  was,  to  put  a  stop  to  a  practice 
which  never  had  been  British,  but  was 
borrowed  from  the  worst  times  of  the 
French  revolution.  None  would  be  al- 
lowed to  attend  those  meetings  either 
armed  or  in  martial  array,  nor  with  those 
symbols  which  threatened  confusion  and 
danger  to  the  peaceable  part  of  the  com* 
munity ;  and  which  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  an  assemblage  demanding  rather 
than  petitioning  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 
It  was  the  law  of  this  country,  that  a  man 
might  possess  arms  for  the  protection  of 
his  house ;  but  he  felt  a  persuasion  that 
none  would  contend,  that  every  person 
was  intitled  by  law  to  go  forth  armed.  The 
principle  of  laying  on  certain  restrictions 
in  this  respect  was  not  unknown  to  our  law. 
That  which  he  proposed  was  in  fact  no- 
thing more  than  a  declaratory  law,  but  he 
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should  certainly  add  a  clause,  which  hap* 
pily  had  never  been  called  for  before  io 
this  country,  to  prevent  any  kind  of  arms 
from  being  carried  to  a  public  meeting.  This 
would  extend  to  county  meetings,  as  well 
as  to  meetings  confined  to  the  parish,  be- 
cause even  a  county  meeting  in  this  country 
had  been  disgraced  by  all  the  weapons  and 
symbols  of  radicalism.  All  meetings 
were  therefore  comprehended  in  this  mea- 
sure. There  was  one  point  on  which 
he  should  propose  no  law;  it  was  the 
part  which  women  bad  borne  in  the  late 
transactions,  for  he  trusted  that  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  restrain  them  from  similar 
conduct  in  future,  to  let  them  know,  that 
when  the  French  republicans  were  carry- 
ing on  their  bloody  orgies,  they  could 
find  no  female  to  join  them  except  by 
ransacking  the  bagnios  and  public  brothels. 
He  was  happy  that  no  female  had  attended 
any  public  meeting  in  the  metropolis. 
Such  a  drama  would,  he  trusted,  be  put 
an  end  to  by  the  innate  decorum  and 
the  innate  sense  of  modesty  which  the 
women  of  this  country  possessed,  and 
which  would  purge  the  country  of  this 
disgrace.  The  bill  which  he  should  pro- 
pose would,  therefore,  limit  meetings 
( with  the  exceptions  which  he  had  men- 
tioned) to  the  parish;  would  require  six 
days  notice  to  be  given  to  the  magistrate 
before  a  meeting ;  would  invest  the  magis- 
trate with  the  power  of  changing  the  day  and 
place  within  four  days  of  its  being  held;  and 
would  make  it  an  illegal  offence  for  non-re- 
sidents to  attend;  or  for  persons  to  come 
with  arms  or  revolutionary  symbols,  giving 
a  French  character  to  British  transactions. 
The  magistrates  would  of  course  be  em- 
powered to  seize  such  persons,  and  take 
them  away  from  the  meeting;  for,  to 
render  the  measure  effective,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  ma- 
gistracy, that  they  might  resist  the  inroads 
of  people  not  belonging  to  their  parish. 
He  did  rrot  mean  that  they  should  turn 
out  any  individual  whom  curiosity  might 
have  led  to  the  spot ;  but  if  the  influx  of 
strangers  had  a  tendency  to  endanger  the 
peace,  or  change  the  nature  of  the  meet- 
ing, they  should  read  a  proclamation, 
ordering  all  strangers  to  withdraw.  If 
this  proclamation  was  not  obeyed,  they 
might  then  pronounce  the  meeting  to  be 
illegal,  and  dissolve  it.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  would  be  allowed  for  the  strangers  to 
retire,  and  half  an  hour  for  the  meeting  to 
disperse.  If  after  that  time  more  than 
twelve  individuals  were  found  assembled, 
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he  should  propose  to  make  it  not  felony 
with  death,  but  a  clergyable  felony*— If 
the  lion,  and  gallant  general  who  had 
cheered  his  last  statement,  was  acquainted 
with  the  principle  of  the  Riot  act,  he  must 
be  aware  that  any  person  standing  out 
against  authority  was  guilty  of  felony. 
In  1817  (he  did  not  know  whether 
the  gallant  general  was  then  a  mem- 
ber of  that  House)  a  similar  principle 
was  acted  upon.  It  would  be,  in  the 
proposed  measure,  a  clergyable  felony; 
but  as  parish  meetings  could  not  require 
the  usual  time  to  disperse  after  proclama- 
tion, only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  would  be 
allowed  for  strangers  to  withdraw,  and  in 
half  an  hour  afterwards  the  meeting  should 
become  illegal. 

The  second  subject  to  which  he  would 
call  their  attention  was,  the  practice  of 
training  and  drilling.  He  had  omitted 
however  to  remark,  that  debating  societies 
not  regulated  by  a  magistrate's  licence, 
were,  as  by  the  bill  of  1817,  included  in 
the  restriction  which  he  had  detailed. 
The  practice  of  training  and  drilling  was 
foreign  to  every  principle  of  our  constitu- 
tion, and  must  be  reprobated  by  all  who 
agreed  in  sustaining  constitutional  princi- 
ples* Training,  with  or  without  arms,  and 
all  military  manoeuvres,  would  be  prohibit* 
ed.  Meetings  for  those  purposes  would 
be  rendered  illegal,  and  magistrates  might 
disperse  them  at  their  discretion.  A  dis- 
tinction would  be  made  between  the  dril- 
lers and  the  drilled,  because  the  drillers 
must  be  supposed  to  be  more  intelligent 
than  the  drilled.  It  was  most  gratifying 
to  him  to  be  able  to  say,  that,  although  it 
had  been  reported  that  old  soldiers,  for- 
getting their  allegiance,  had  assisted  in 
training  others  in  military  exercises,  and 
that  although  in  one  or  two  cases  it  might 
be  so,  yet  that  the  offence  had  been  sel- 
dom imitated,  and  that  in  general  nothing 
could  be  more  exemplary  than  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  having  been  the  first  to 
take  up  arms  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try, had  been  the  first  at  the  return  of 
peace  to  lay  them  down.  For  drillers, 
not  only  would  fine  and  imprisonment  be 
assigned  as  a  punishment,  but  it  was  in- 
tended to  vet>t  in  the  court  the  power  of 
transporting  those  convicted  of  that  of- 
fence, if  they  thought  proper.  He  new 
came  to  the  third  head.  The  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  secret  and  seditious 
practices  which  prevailed  in  certain  parts 
of  it,  called  loudly  upon  parliament  to  en- 
act some  measure  without  delay  for  the 
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detection  of  arms  provided  for  an  illegal 
purpose.  The  measure  he  would  propose 
would  be  drawn  from  a  similar  measure 
which  he  "had  proposed  to  the  House  in 
1812  (the  Disarming  act  for  the  midland 
counties).  It  would  extend  only  to  cer- 
tain counties,  but  it  might  be  extended  to 
others  at  the  desire  of  the  lord-lieutenant 
of  any  county.  There  was  no  principle 
introduced  by  this  measure  which  could 
be  considered  new,  always  connecting  it 
with  the  actual  state  of  certain  parts  of 
the  country ;  and  it  would  be  liable  like 
the  measure  of  1812  to  be  repealed  if 
found  unnecessary. 

Another  measure  which  he  had  to  sub- 
mit to  them,  respected  the  unbounded  li- 
cence of  delay  which  existed  in  certain 
cases  of  misdemeanor,  and  it  would  pro- 
vide that  such  persons  should  go  to  trial 
immediately,  unless  they  showed  cause  to 
the  contrary.  No  principle  could  be 
more  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  laws, 
and  no  measure  more  called  for  by  the  si- 
tuation of  the  country,  than  one  which 
would  render  the  administration  of  justice 
in  these  cases  more  prompt.  An  individual 
charged  with  a  crime  which  affected  his 
life,  was  immediately  put  upon  his  trial : 
but  in  cases  of  misdemeanors,  the  accused 
had  it  in  his  power  to  postpone  his  trial, 
so  as  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  per- 
haps for  a  year  and  a  half.  The  object 
was,  to  make  such  a  regulation  as  would 
bring  misdemeanors  more  nearly,  in  that 
respect,  to  the  state  of  graver  and  capital 
cases*  He  must  observe,  however,  with- 
out stating  technical  reasons,  there  were 
instances  in  which  some  delay  must  take 
place,  as  in  cases  in  which  there  were 
rights  of  removing  by  certiorari  from  infe- 
rior to  superior  courts.  The  object  of 
the  new  law  would  be,  to  reduce  the  time  as 
much  as  possible,  without  reducing  those 
rights.  On  this  point  it  was  unnecessary 
for  him  to  enter  into  any  further  explana- 
tions ;  but  he  should  add,  that  the  mea- 
sure would  be  connected  with  another, 
which  the  state  of  the  country,  he  trusted, 
justified  his  majesty's  ministers  in  bringing 
forward,  and  which  should  consist  in  an 
attempt  at  realizing  the  intention  which 
they  had  long  entertained,  of  facilitating 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  coun- 
try by  some  regulation  respecting  the 
going  judges.  The  long  interval  between 
the  autumn  and  spring  assizes  afforded 
great  opportunities  for  escaping  doe  pu- 
nishment, and  presented  difficulties  hi  re- 
pressing dangerous  and  seditious  practi- 


ces. It  would,  therefore,  *be  matter  of 
consideration,  whether  a  system  could 
not  be  arranged  that  would  give  a  third 
assize  to  those  counties.  His  majesty's 
ministers  would  have  been  liable  to  the 
charge  of  having  acted  upon  ex-post-facto 
principles,  if  they  had  proceeded  against 
the  individuals  charged  vrith  a  roisderaea- 
nor  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  per  sal- 
turn,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  they 
had  not  appointed  a  special  commission, 
as  the  accused  would  thereby  have  been 
deprived  of  the  power  of  traversing. 

lie  now  came  to  what  he  had  post- 
poned to  the  last,  as  being,  in  every  con- 
stitutional point  of  view,  the  most  difficult 
and  the  most  important— he  meant  th£ 
danger  which  arose  from  the  abuses  of 
the  public  press.    He  was  very  happy  to 
say,  that  the  measure  which  he  had  to 
propose  to  meet  this  danger,  applied  only 
to  what  he  might  call  the  treasonable  and 
seditious  press  of  the  country — to  that 
class  of  publications,  which,  unfortunately 
as  the  law  now  stood,  were  made  vehicles 
for  the  dissemination  not  merely  of  trea- 
son and  sedition,  but  also  of  blasphemy. 
It  was  in  his  opinion  utterly  impossible 
for  the  mind  of  man  long  to  withstand  the 
torrent  of  criminal  and  seductive  reason- 
ing which  was  now  incessantly  poured  out 
to  the  lower  orders ;  and  unless  some  re- 
medial principle  could  be  hit  upon,  com- 
patible with  the  genius  of  the  constitution, 
not  only  all  the  other  measures  which  he 
had  proposed  would  be  inadequate  for  the 
restoration  of. tranquillity,  but  the  mind  of 
the  country  could  never  settle  down  to 
industry  and  content.     He  was  ready  to 
admit  that  this  country  owed  much  of  the 
intelligence  and  high  character,  for  which 
it  was  so  eminently  distinguished,  to  its 
free  press ;  and  that  we  could  not  hope 
long  to  retain  that  envied  pre-eminence 
without  the  possession  of  what  every  ra- 
tional man  would  call  a  free  press ;  but  if 
a  free  press  could  not  be  made  compatible 
with  morality,  peace  and  religion,  then  a 
free  press  might  become  a  great  evil,  and 
produce  effects  by  which  a  free  press  itself 
and  every  other  right  and  advantage  we 
possessed,  would  be  swept  away  in  one 
general  ruin.    No  endeavour  then  could  be 
more  laudable  than  one  to  dispel  that  well- 
founded  alarm  which  now  existed  with 
respect  to  the  press.    He  conceived,  that 
nothing  which  he  had  to  propose  would 
strike  at,  or  touch,  what  might  be  con- 
sidered the  two  great  pillars  of  a  free 
press.    Every  man  woula  be  at  liberty  to 
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publish  his  sentiments  without  any  previ- 
ous investigation  into  their  nature,  and 
without  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  cen- 
sorship or  restraint  upon  individual  discre- 
tion. In  the  second  place,  nothing  should 
be  done  to  affect  the  trial  by  jury  as  ap- 
plied to  the  question  of  libel  in  which  the 
jury  had  the  decision  of  both  law  and  fact. 
There  was  no  intention  to  affect  the  tribu- 
nals appointed  by  law  for  the  trial  of  li- 
bels, or  to  prevent  any  man  from  publish- 
ing his  sentiments  in  the  first  instance; 
but  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  to  cut 
off  the  pestilent  abuses  of  the  press,  be- 
cause nothing  could  lower  a  free  press 
more  than  such  abuses.  The  first  part  of 
the  measure  he  would  propose,  was  one 
Co  which  no  serious  opposition  could  be 
made,  because,  in  his  opinion,  it  involved 
no  new  principle,  but  left  the  law  in  the 
same  situation  as  before*  It  went  to  pro- 
tect that  law,  and  to  punish  and  destroy 
an  abuse  which  had  already  been  long  in 
operation— he  knew  not  precisely  how  long 
—but  one  from  which  he  thought  every 
mischief  arose.  This  abuse  had  operated 
greatly  to  defraud  the  revenue,  ana  great- 
ly to  the  prejudice  of  the  respectable  per- 
sons who  were  engaged  in  the  conducting  of 
newspapers.  If  this  evasion  were  to  be  tole- 
rated, it  would  have  the  effect  of  throwing 
all  the  periodical  press  into  the  hands  of 
men  who  had  neither  property  nor  the 
means  of  procuring  security,  and  enable 
them  to  inundate  the  country  with  poison, 
at  a  price  so  humble,  that  no  individual, 
however  necessitous,  would  be  unable  to 

Eurchase  it.  The  law,  therefore,  which 
e  meant  to  propose,  was,  that  the  politi- 
cal publications,  now  published  without  a 
stamp  duty,  should  be  hereafter  subjected 
to  a  duty  like  other  newspapers.  By  the 
stamp  laws  all  advertisements  inserted  in 
newspapers  were  liable  to  pay  a  certain 
tax,  consequently  the  general  stamp  duty 
to  which  newspapers  were  subjected,  had 
reference  more  to  the  other  matter  con- 
tained in  them  than  to  advertisements— 
namely,  to  the  accounts  of  events  and 
comments  on  these  events,  matter  of  a 
similar  nature  to  that  contained  in  the 
publications  which,  in  point  of  duty,  he 
now  wished  to  assimilate  to  them.  It  was 
also  to  be  taken  into  account,  that  as  the 
political  pamphlets  now  circulated  were 
of  a  small  size,  they  could  be  furnished  at 
a  much  cheaper  rate  than  newspapers." 
Indeed,  the  authors  of  some  of  those  pub- 
lications which  had  done  the  most  mis- 
chief, so  far  from  considering  themselves 


exempt  from  the  law  of  newspapers,  did 
for  a  great  length  of  time  continue 
to  publish  on  stamped  paper.  The  price 
of  Cobbett'8  paper,  for  instance,  had 
been  ten-pence;  but  suddenly  it  was 
published  without  a  stamp  and  sold 
for  two-pence.  What  he  now  proposed 
was,  to  follow  up  the  intentions  of  the 
Stamp  act— to  follow  to  its  legitimate  con- 
clusion the  law  as  it  now  stood  with  res- 
pect to  newspapers,  and  while  adopting  a 
means  to  guard  against  offences  of  the 
press,  to  guard  also  against  frauds  com- 
mitted not  merely  against  the  revenue  but 
against  the  respectable  newspaper  press- 
to  place  the  publications  in  question  on 
the  same  footing  with  newspapers.  With- 
out now  entering  into  any  general  definition 
he  might  state  that  it  was  proposed  that 
any  thing  of  the  nature  of  pamphlets  or 
newspapers,  and  not  exceeding  two  sheets, 
containing  either  news,  intelligence,  or 
political  discussion,  or  the  description  of 
political  and  religious  subjects,  in  short, 
all  subjects  which  might  be  considered  as 
political,  should  be  held  as  coming  within 
the  description  of  newspapers,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  same  duty.  Such  a  mea- 
sure was  necessary  to  prevent  the  respec- 
table circulation  of  newspapers  from  being 
defeated,  and  to  render  the  circulation  of 
dangerous  publications  more  expensive* 
Such  was  the  first  regulation  which  he  had 
to  propose.  The  second  regulation  was 
also  a  principle  already  established  and 
recognised  by  law,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  this  class  of  publications.  The 
law  now  declared  that  the  names  of  pub- 
lishers in  general,  not  merely  of  publica- 
tions of  the  description  of  newspapers,  but 
of  publications  of  all  sizes,  should  be  given, 
and  that  every  publication  should  be  con- 
sidered unlawful  which  had  not  the  name 
of  the  publisher  on  the  face  of  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  him  amenable  to 
justice.  But  that  regulation  was  at  present 
rendered  completely  nugatory  by  a  prac- 
tice which  had  been  adopted,  by  which 
the  individual  who  did  the  miscnief  was 
enabled  to  escape  from  the  consequences 
of  it.  When  it  was  wished*  to  do  any  act 
which  would  draw  down  the  animadversion 
of  the  law,  the  mode  adopted  for  that  pur- 
pose was  to  put  forward  some  wretched 
hack,  who  for  a  small  hire  would  run  all 
risk  of  punishment.  Now,  if  any  man 
would  run  the  risk  of  being  lodged  in  gaol 
for  a  trifling  sum,  while  the  individual  who 
was  the  real  author  of  the  offence  ran  no 
risk  whatever,  the  object  of  the  law  wai 
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entirely  defeated.  He  had  heard  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  who  was  convicted, 
while  another  individual  for  whom  the 
illegal  acta  was  done,  could  not  be 
touched,  that  the  latter  had  the  impu- 
dence to  say,  "  For  half-a-crown  a  day  I 
can  always  procure  a  man  to  stand  in  my 
situation,  and  I  can  carry  on  my  trade  in 
his  name,  while  he  runs  all  the  risks.'* 
When  it  was  recollected,  too,  what  time 
elapsed  before  applying  the  penalty  of  the 
law  after  conviction,  some  remedy  on  this 
subject  was  imperiously  called  for.  What 
he  proposed,  was,  to  check  the  practice 
of  publication  by  individuals  who  had  no 
property  in  their  hands— the  practice  of  in- 
dividuals who  had  no  visible  means  of  pay- 
ing the  penalty  to  which  they  made  them- 
selves liable,  making  themselves  responsi- 
ble for  others  who  derived  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  benefit  from  the  publication. 
In  the  case  of  these  small  publications,  he 
proposed  that  all  persons  should  be  re- 
quired to  give  a  previous  pecuniary  secu- 
rity, to  abide  any  judgment  that  a  court 
of  law  might  pronounce  against  them  either 
for  treasonable,  blasphemous,  or  sedi- 
tious libels.  He  did  conceive  that  this 
would  operate  in  every  way  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  respectable  part  of  the 
press.  It  would  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  forward  the  man  at  the  bottom 
of  the  whole,  who  would  not  be  allowed 
to  put  a  faggot  in  his  place.  The  judg- 
ment would  attach  to  the  security  given, 
and  this  he  trusted  would  have  the  effect 
of  throwing  the  punishment  on  the  proper 
person.  The  third  regulation  with  regard 
to  the  press  which  he  proposed  was  ren- 
dered absolutely  necessary  to  give  effect 
to  the  other  two.  It  was  to  impose  a 
moderate  penalty  on  all  persons  publishing 
or  hawking  about  publications  not  duly 
stamped,  or  not  published  by  persons  who 
had  never  given  any  security.  If  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  these  publications  were 
not  to  find  instruments  for  propagating 
their  poison  in  this  manner,  they  would 
fail  in  their  object ;  and  therefore  it  was 
he  proposed  to  impose  a  moderate  penalty 
on  persons  found  hawking  them,  and  that 
the  penalty  should  be  recoverable  on  con- 
viction before  a  justice  of  peace  or  other  ma- 
gistrate. He  knew  that  reproaches  had  been 
thrown  out  against  ministers  for  not  taking 
effectual  means  for  putting  a  stop  to  these 
seditious  and  treasonable  publications,  but 
these  reproaches  came  with  a  very  bad 
grace  from  gentlemen  who  had  complained 
against  the  late  attorney-general  for  the 


number  of  informations  ex-qfficio  which 
he  had  filed.  He  knew  it  might  be  asked 
by  the  other  side,  "  Have  you  applied  the 
existing  laws  ?"  In  his  conscience  he  be* 
lieved,  under  the  existing  law,  the  mis- 
chief was  beyond  the  reach  of  any  public 
prosecutor ;  his  learned  friends  felt  that  it 
could  only  be  dealt  with  by  the  regula- 
tion proposed,  which  he  had  no  doubt  the 
House  would  accede  to,  as  the  whole  coun- 
try was  interested  in  protecting  the  people 
against  the  pernicious  poison. 

He  had  nothing  to  state  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  regulation  of  the  press,  but 
these  three  measures,— 1st,  To  apply  the 
existing  stamp  duty  applicable  to  news- 
papers, to  all  publications  not  exceeding 
two  sheets,  of  the  same  character.  2nd, 
To  require  all  publishers  to  give  previous 
personal  security,  and  two  responsible  se- 
curities in  the  same  sum  as  himself.  3rd, 
To  apply  a  penalty  recoverable  before  all 
magistrates,  for  hawking  about  publica- 
tions, with  respect  to  which  the  provisions 
of  the  law  had  not  been  complied  with.  He 
was  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  subject  connected  with  the  last.  It 
was  a  principle  not  unknown  to  our  law 
in  many  offences,  and  which  he  thought 
ought  to  be  applied  to  the  specific  offence 
now  under  consideration.  The  House 
would  remember  that  in  1796  it  was  en- 
acted, that  upon  a  second  conviction  for 
sedition,  a  higher  punishment  might  be 
imposed,  and  in  addition  to  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, transportation  or  banishment 
for  seven  years  might  be  inflicted  when  a 
person  had  been  convicted  a  second  time. 
He  did  not  mean  a  cumulative  offence, 
but  an  offence  committed  after  judgment 
being  pronounced  for  a  first  offence,  when 
the  person  so  offending  was  liable  to 
transportation,  or  banishment  for  seven 
years.  He  proposed  that  the  court  should 
be  empowered,  on  a  second  conviction, 
for  either  treasonable,  blasphemous,  or 
seditious  libels,  to  transport  the  person  §o 
convicted  for  seven  years,  or  banish  him 
for  such  shorter  period  as  might  be 
thought  adviseable.  If  there  were  indivi- 
duals famong  us  who  had  such  an  abhor- 
rence of  our  institutions,  that  they  were 
determined  to  sin  with  their  eyes  open 
after  they  had  once  been  punished,  they 
could  not  be  considered  as  visited  with  a 

Cunishment  disproportionably  rigorous, 
y  being  subject  to  transportation.  With 
these  measures  and  the  other  measures 
which  his  majesty's  ministers  had  adopted, 
he  trusted  the  evil  would  be  arrested. 
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Having  made  these  observations,  he  did 
not  know  any  thing  further  which  he  had 
to  state,  excepting  that  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  augment  the  military  force. 
This  augmentation  had  been  made  in  the 
manner,  which  was  conceived  to  be  the 
most  effective,  the  least  expensive,  and 
the  least  connected  with  any  motive  of 
interest  or  partial  views.  It  would  be 
most  gratifying  to  government  to  find  that 
the  state  of  the  country  rendered  all  far- 
ther augmentation  unnecessary.  Much 
depended  on  the  spirit  and  energy  with 
which  parliament  acted ;  and  much  on 
the  readiness  and  determination  of  the 
sound  part  of  the  community  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  dangers  which  sur- 
round them.  He  hoped  they  would  feel 
it  necessary  to  come  forward  in  armed 
associations,  and  to  show,  that  if  any  per- 
sons were  disposed  to  make  efforts  against 
the  constitution,  the  friends  of  the  consti- 
tution were  determined  to  make  greater 
and  more  effectual  efforts  to  defend  and 
preserve  it. 

He  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  say  any  thing  farther  as  to  the  pro- 
posed measures — he  had  opened  to  the 
House  what  in  candour  he  was  bound  to 
state  with  respect  to  them.  He  was  per- 
fectly sensible  that  when  any  law  was  pro- 
posed of  the  nature  of  an  infringement  on 
the  valuable  rights  for  the  protection  and 
maintenance  of  which  the  constitution 
was  established— when  parliament  were 
called  on  to  abridge  such  rights,  or  only 
temporarily  to  suspend  them — when  it 
was  necessary  for  any  minister  of  the 
Crown  to  propose  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act  (though  it  was  a  great 
gratification  to  ministers  that  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  they  were  not  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  proposing  any  such  suspension), 
the  only  just  ground  for  passing  such 
measures,  was  the  necessity  of  parting 
for  a  moment  with  some  of  our  liber- 
ties for  the  permanent  benefit  of  the 
whole.  But  he  begged  the  House  to 
take  distinctly  into  their  consideration 
that  the  measures  now  proposed  were 
not  directed  against  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  against  the  abuses  of  these  rights, 
which  abuses  shook  the  security  of  the 
rights  themselves.  With  respect  to  the 
bill  which  he  was  now  proposing  to  intro- 
duce, similar  to  that  in  1812,  giving  ex- 
traordinary power  to  the  magistrates  to 
search  for  arms,  he  had  it  not  in  contem- 
plation to  offer  that  bill  on  any  other  prin- 
ciple than  as  a  local  and  temporary  mea- 
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sure.  But  if  he  distinctly  understood  the 
natureof  the  rest  of  the  proposed  measures* 
and  in  particular  of  that  intended  to  repre&s* 
seditious  meetings,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
they  should  be  made  permanent.  He  was 
not  aware  that  they  infringed  on  any  po- 
pular right.  If  it  were  objected  that  sedi- 
tious meetings  were  now  confined  only  tu  a 
part  of  the  country,  and  that  the  measure 
applicable  to  them  ought  also  to  be  partial, 
he  would  say  that  he  did  not  conceive 
such  a  measure  could  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  an  infringement  on  the  liber- 
ties of  the  country,  being  only  a  solitary 
protection  against  the  danger  from  those 
meetings.  The  same  observation  would 
apply  to  the  bill  against  training  and  dril- 
ling, to  the  traversing  bill,  and  also  to 
those  regulations  which  could  not  be 
looked  on  in  any  degree  as  an  infringe- 
ment on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  fairly 
understood,  but  merely  as  a  remedy 
against  a  crying  evil.  He  should  not 
propose,  with  respect  to  those  bills,  any 
limitation  in  point  of  time*  He  did  not 
mean  to  say,  but  that  on  the  coun- 
try coming  back  to  its  former  state— or 
on  the  game  of  the  disaffected  being 
rendered  hopeless — he  did  not  mean  to 
say  but  that  [the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman opposite  in  some  future  review  of 
the  laws,  when  this  measure  would  have 
ceased  to  apply  to  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try, might  question  whether  it  should  not 
undergo  some  alteration,  or  whether  it 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  Sta- 
tute book.  But  if  there  was  really  no- 
thing in  these  bills  which  narrowed  the 
rights  of  the  subject ;  if  they  were  rather 
to  be  considered  as  protecting  the  subject 
in  the  exercise  of  those  rights,  and  if  a 
fatal  influence  had  often  already  been 
produced  on  the  minds  of  the  wicked  and 
evil- disposed  from  the  indisposition  of 
parliament,  to  apply  temporary  laws  to 
temporary  evils,  he  thought  the  House 
ought  to  make  them  perpetual.  They  had 
already  seen  with  what  cunning,  wicked  and 
evil-disposed  men  often  availed  themselves 
of  the  expiration  of  a  law  or  the  circum- 
stance of  parliament  not  sitting,  to  resume 
all  their  old  practices;  and  therefore  if 
the  House  saw  those  laws  in  the  light  in 
which  they  were  viewed  by  his  majesty's 
ministers  as  a  remedy  against  abuse,  and 
not  as  an  encroachment  on  rights,  they 
would  think  that  much  greater  benefit 
would  be  derived  by  the  country  from 
rendering  them  permanent.  They  were 
called  on  in  political  wisdom  when  they 
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looked  to  the  scenes  around  them— when 
they  saw  what  was  passing  both  at  home 
and  abroad— when  they  considered  what 
theories  of  government  were  afloat,  not 
only  here,  but  elsewhere,  they  were 
bound,  he  said,  to  create  a  fence  around 
the  constitution,  and  a  bulwark  to  protect 
it  against  those  spurious  rights  which 
were  so  foreign  to  its  sober  genius.  How 
long  were  the  prosperity  and  tranquillity 
of  the  country  to  be  put  in  danger  in 
this  manner  ?  He  implored  the  House 
for  God's  sake  to  look  their  difficulties 
in  the  face.  The  evil  was  permanent; 
at  least  as  permanent  as  an  evil  of 
such  a  character  could  be.  Wicked  and 
dangerous  men  ought  to  be  deprived  of 
the  power  of  keeping  the  country  in  con- 
tinual agitation.  He  therefore  proposed 
the  measures  without  anv  limitation  as  to 
time,  leaving  it  to  the  wisdom  and  discre- 
tion of  parliament  to  deal  with  them  as  it 
might  think  proper  when  the  motives  for 
adopting  them  were  passed  away ;  for  he 
believed  they  were  safeguards  to  the  con- 
stitution, and  not  encroachments.  He 
regretted  he  had  been  compelled  to  trou- 
ble the  House  at  so  much  length.  The 
bill  giving  magistrates  a  power  to  search 
for  arms  would  be  introduced  first  into 
the  other  House,  as  also  the  traversing 
bill.  The  other  bills  would  be  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  With  respect 
to  one  of  them,  it  would  be  necessary 
they  should  go  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House  on  the  subject  of  it,  previous 
to  bringing  in  the  bill ;  and  he  should  to- 
morrow or  next  day,  propose  such  a  com- 
mittee. He  should  now  move  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  "  for  the  more  effectually 
preventing  Seditious  Meetings  and  As- 
semblies.** 

Mr.  Tierney  observed,  that  the  awful 
denunciation  by  the  noble  lord,  of  many 
of  the  principles  which  he  (Mr.  Tierney) 
had  been  accustomed  to  hold  most  sacred, 
must  of  course  occasion  him  to  rise  under 
considerable  embarrassment;  but  that 
embarrassment  would  be  greater  if  he  ima- 
gined that  after  the  statement  of  the  no- 
ble lord,  the  House  would  expect  hhti  on 
the  sudden  to  be  prepared  to  go  into  a 
general  argument  upon  the  question. 
Great  variety  of  matter  had  been  intro- 
duced, the  greater  p.irt  of  which,  to  him 
at  least,  was  perfectly  new.  When  he 
came  down  to  the  House  he  had  not 
the  most  distant  conception  that  the  no- 
ble lord  would  advert  to  many  of  the  points 
on  which  he  had  dwelt  at  large.     He  as- 
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sured  the  House,  that  he  attended  in  His 
place,  (and  he  hoped  the  noble  lord 
would  believe  him),  with  a  very  sincere 
inclination  to  listen  calmly  and  dispassio- 
nately to  all  that  was  to  be  advanced  ;  he 
felt  not  the  slightest  prejudice  on  any  of 
die  points  (on  some  it  was  impossible  that 
he  should  feel  any,  as  he  was  totally  igno- 
rant of  them)  ;  but  after  what  lie  had 
heard,  he  was  conscious  that  he  should 
not  discharge  his  duty,  if  he  did  not 
trouble  the  House  with  a  few,  and  a  verv 
few,  observations.  The  noble  lord  had 
stated,  that  members  on  the  opposition 
side  of  the  House,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session,  had  in  substance  agreed  with  all 
parts  of  the  address  relating  to  the  sedi- 
tious spirit  pervading  the  manufacturing 
districts.  It  was  almost  needless  to  remind 
the  House  that  the  noble  lord  had  no  au- 
thority for  that  statement ;  for  his  own 
part,  be  (Mr.  Tierney)  had  expressly  as- 
serted his  agreement  with  the  allegations 
in  the  address,  as  far  only  as  they  should 
be  established  by  evidence  to  be  produced. 
It  was  really  astonishing  that  the  noble. 
lord,  who  could  be  candid  enough  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session,  should  now,  for 
some  purpose  of  his  own,  not  only  state 
that  which  went  even  beyond  the  address, 
but  attempt  to  ratify  that  statement  by 
a  supposed  confirmation  derived  from  the 
other  side  of  the  House.  He  (Mr. 
Tierney)  had  said  then,  and  he  repeated 
it  now,  that  the  measures  to  be  adopted 
must  depend  upon  the  necessity,  and  that 
necessity  could  only  be  ascertained  by 
due  inquiry.  He  did  not  say  that  a  pos- 
J  sible  case  might  not  arise  where  new  laws 
might  be  required ;  that  a  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  discharge  of  its  duty  might 
not  entertain  projects  of  this  kind,  but 
what  he  maintained  was  that  they  ought 
not  to  do  so  until  the  necessity  had  been 
clearly  and  unequivocally  made  out.  He 
denied  that  necessity  at  starting  :  no  such 
case  haAJbeen  made  out  that  justified  such 
measures  at  had  been  proposed,  even 
supposing,  upon  examination,  it  should 
turn  out  that  the  safety  of  the  country  re- 
quired them.  All  the  House  had  before 
it  was  the  notoriety  of  certain  proceed- 
ings' ;  but  the  grounds  of  those  proceed- 
ings, their  motives,  and  extent,  was  only 
to  be  gathered  from  the  papers  communi- 
cated by  the  Prince  liegent.  Without 
meaning  to  anticipate  the  debate  of  to- 
morrow, to  be  introduced  by  his  noble 
friend,  he  would  say,  that  a  more  gaiblcd, 
mutilated  account  was  never  presented  to 
(2D) 
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the  House  of  Commons.  The  noble  lord 
had  stated  what  undoubtedly  was  very 
consolatory,  but  for  the  comment  with 
which  it  was  accompanied — that  the  main 
body  of  the  nation  was  sound  and  loyal ; 
that  in  principle  it  was  attached  to  the 
law  and  the  constitution.  Even  in  the 
disaffected  districts,  it  had  been  admitted 
to-night,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation was  untouched  and  untainted  by  dis- 
affection, and  that  they  were  prepared  to 
stand  by  the  law  and  the  constitution ; 
nay,  the  noble  lord  went,further  ;  he  had 
stated  what  would  have  astonished  him,  if 
any  thing  could  astonish  him  from  the 
present  ministry  on  the  subject  of  finance, 
— that  the  internal  state  of  the  country 
was  perfectly  prosperous ;  that  in  our 
foreign  trade  there  was  nothing  to  appre- 
hend, but  from  the  distress  of  America ; 
that  all  our  manufactures  found  their  fac- 
customed  vent  on  the  continent ;  and  that 
it  was  the  condition  of  America  alone  that 
restrained  the  commercial  industry  of 
the  nation.  Certainly,  if  the  represen- 
tations of  the  noble  lord  were  to  be 
believed  in  opposition  to  the  evidence  of 
our  own  senses,  the  country  ought  to 
be  in  a  very  happy  condition ;  but  how 
was  it  then  that,  as  if  the  nature  of  the 
people  had  changed,  as  if  they  had  be- 
come blind,  obstinate,  and  perverse,  it 
turned  out  that  the  nation  was  to  be  called 
upon  to  sacrifice  its  constitution  on  the 
altar  of  public  security  ?  The  subjects 
of  the  realm  were  now  told,  that  the  old 
laws  of  England  were  not  sufficient  to 
guarantee  protection  to  property ;  that 
what  they  had  been  accustomed  to  vene- 
rate as  their  safeguards  were  inadequate ; 
that  not  only  10,000  additional  soldiers 
were  to  be  placed  over  them,  but  that 
those  soldiers  were  to  be  backed  by  corps 
of  yeomanry,  and  by  statutes  hitherto  un- 
known ;  and  after  all  this,  they  were  to 
be  assured  that  their  condition  was  fortu- 
nate, and  their  finances  flourishing !  The 
noble  lord  had  maintained,  that  by  the 
amendment,  he  (Mr.  Tierney)  had  mark- 
ed his  sense  of  the  schemes  by  which  the 
lower  orders  were  misled.  He  admitted 
it ;  he  meant  to  mark  his  opinion  deci- 
sively, that  those  schemes  were  danger* 
on*  to  the  constitution,  injurious  to  the 
public  quiet,  and  most  of  all  injurious  to 
those  who  were  deluded  by  them.  If 
those  unfortunate  men  could  now  look 
into  the  House,  they  would  see  the  result 
of  their  endeavours  ;  let  them  a,buse  the 
Whigs  as  violently,  and  stand '  by  their 


champion  Hunt  as  firmly  as  they  pleased, 
if  they  could  now  witness  the  proceed- 
ings of  parliament,  they  woula  see  to 
what  a  miserable  past  their  leaden  had 
reduced  them,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  those  who,  by 
new  laws,  ard  new  troops,  were  establish- 
ing an  inquisition  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
constitution.  A  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  said  on  a  former  night,  that  the 
Whigs  had  been  for  50  years  excluded 
from  power.  It  was  true,  and  here  was 
the  fruit  of  that  exclusion*  After  the 
lapse  of  50  years  of  rule,  what  had  the 
opponents  of  the  Whigs  done  for  the  na- 
tion? They  had  brought  it  to  such  a 
condition  of  discontent  and  disaffection, 
that  in  a  period  of  profound  peace,  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country  could  not  be 
maintained  without  new  laws,  not  con- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution* 
The  noble  lord  had  opened  five  bills  to 
the  House.  The  first  was  against  Sedi- 
tious and  Tumultuous  Assemblies— the  se- 
cond against  Drilling— the  third  against 
the  Possession  of  Arms— the  fourth  was 
against  Traversing— the  fifth  branched 
out  into  two  or  three  heads;  and  was 
aimed  at  the  liberty  of  the  press.  With 
respect  to  the  right  of  traverse,  he  freely 
confessed  that  his  mind  was  open  to  infor- 
mation. He  did  not  profess  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  grounds  on  which 
that  right  had  originally  been  conceded 
to  the  subject ;  inconveniences  might  have 
arisen  from  it,  and  the  remedies  of  the 
noblelord  might  be  applied  without  danger. 
Yet  with  fear  and  trembling  he  should  un- 
dertake to  change  an  established  princi- 
ple of  the  common  law,  founded  upon 
almost  immemorial  usage ;  and  though 
he  did  not  undertake  to  pronounce  per- 
emptorily against  it,  he  approached  it 
with  a  degree  of  awe,  and  would  not 
change  it  until  the  necessity  should  be 
sufficiently  established.  If  by  the  power 
of  searching  for  arms  the  noble  lord  meant 
to  go  the  length  of  saying  that  an  English- 
man was  not  to  be  allowed  to  have  wea- 
pons for  self-defence  in  his  possession,  a 
most  grave  case  indeed  must  be  made  out 
before  he  could  consent  to  the  proposi- 
tion. Going  about  in  armed  bodice 
from  place  to  place  was  already  illegal 
but  between  that  and  the  established 
constitutional  principle  that  a  man  had 
a  right  to  have  arms  for  his  own  de- 
fence he  took  a  wide  and  material  dis- 
tinction. He  begged  of  the  House  to 
pause   before   it   sanctioned  a 
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which  directly  violated  that  privilege/  in 
which  twenty  years  ago  men  would  have 
shuddered  had  it  been  even  hinted  that 
an  alteration  was  intended.  As  a  tem- 
porary measure  it  might  under  some 
circumstances  be  necessary ;  such  as 
that  large  bodies  of  men  were  arming 
themselves  in  a  way  dangerous  to  the 
community.    What  was  the  fact?    The 

Sipers  upon  the    table  merely  proved, 
at  certain  persona  had  been  making  a 
limited  number  of  pikes,  that  certain  other 
persons  had  obtained  some  pistols  and  that  a 
tew  more  were  in  search  of  other  fire-arms, 
if  they  could  obtain  them  at  a  cheap  rate. 
It  was  only  pretended  that  Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  a  small  part  of  Scotland,  though 
thickly  populated,  and  some  districts  of 
Yorkshire,  were  in  a  disturbed  state :  yet 
upon  no  better  testimony  than  this  the 
whole  people  of  England:  were  to  be  de- 
prived of  arms*     [Lord  Castlereagh  said, 
across  the  table,  that  the  Arms*  bill  was 
only  to  be  local.]     What  then  were  the 
districts  to  which  the  law  was  to  apply  ? 
[Lord  Castlereagh  replied,  "  Those  in- 
cluded in  the  Watch  and  Ward  act."] 
As  he  (Mr.  Tierney)  had  not  that  mea- 
sure precisely  in  his  memory,  he  would 
not  waste  time  by  observations  upon  it. 
As  to  the  law  against  drilling,  he  had  heard 
with  great  astonishment,  that  such  prac- 
tices were  not  already  against  law ;  that 
no  punishment  could  now  be  inflicted 
upon  men  who  drilled  and  trained  at  night, 
and  formed  themselves  into  military  array. 
If  this  were  not  so,   he  was,  ready  to 
aubmit  to  a  new  law  on  this  subject.    If 
it  could  be  worded  so  as  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case,  he  honestly  admitted 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  it ;  guarding 
himself  with    this  observation,    that    it 
must  be  drawn  so  as  not  to  go  a  single 
step  beyond   the  necessity  of  the  case, 
and  that  it  was  established  that  the  men 
were  drilling  themselves  evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  military   operations.  He  next 
came  to  what  in  his  mind  was  the  great 
question    of    all— the    new    regulations 
against  seditious  and  tumultuous  meetings. 
Upon  this  subject  the  noble  lord  had  as- 
sorted, that  all  the  learned  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  had  very  care- 
fully abstained  from  giving  any  opinion 
whether  assemblies  of  a  particular  des- 
cription were  or  were  not  illegal.    If  he 
had  understood  his  learned  friends,  their 
difficulty  was  this— that  the  question  must 
depend  ^  upon   particular  circumstances  ; 
and  until  the  facts  of  a  case  were  laid  be- 


fore them,  it  was  impossible  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  it.    No  doubt  a  case  might 
be  shown  in  which  it  would  be  highly  im- 
proper for  the  magistracy  not  to  exert 
themselves  by    preventing    a   projected 
meeting,   to  preserve  the  public  peace,  a 
breach  of  which  might  threaten  the  safety 
of  the  country.     Here  the  only  question 
was,  whether  the  particular  circumstances 
under  which  the  Manchester  meeting  was 
held  were  of  such  a  description  as  that 
nothing  but  a  military  force  could  have 
put  an  end  to  its  proceedings  ?     To  this 
ne  answered,  that  a  meeting  as  large,  or 
nearly  as  large,  had  taken  place  in  York- 
shire ;  bodies  of  men  had    marched  to 
Hunsletmoor  of  the  same  description  as 
those  that  had  attended  at  Manchester, 
with  flags    flying,  and  what    had  been 
termed  an  appearance  of  military  array. 
What  had  become  of  it  ?     The  mayor  of 
Leeds  had  felt  no  disposition  to  interfere; 
he  had  taken  the  proper  precautions  for  the 
security  of  the  peace,  in  the  event  of  danger, 
though  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  make 
an  ostentatious  display  of  those  precau- 
tions until  a  justifiable  cause  (which  he  did 
not  apprehend)  should  be  afforded  for  re- 
sorting to  them.    Such  a  cause  did  not 
occur.    The  persons  assembled  dispersed 
quietly ;    and  from  first  to  last,  in  York- 
shire, there   had  been  no  symptom  of 
confusion.    In  Scotland,  also,  the  ma- 
gistrates had  exercised  a  sound  discre- 
tion ;  they  had  let  the  feeling  of  animosity 
waste  itself;  it  did  waste  itself;  and  no  such 
proceedings  as  those  of  Manchester  had 
occurred  there.    And  now  the  noble  lord 
came  forward,  and  assumed  it  as  indis- 
putable, that  meetings  must  be  confined 
within  some  other  limitations,  than  those 
which  at  present  existed,  either  numerical 
or  local !   The  noble  lord's  plan  appeared 
to  be  this — that  no  meeting  should  be 
allowed  in  any  county,  unless  convened 
by  the  sheriff,  the  lord  lieutenant,  or  by 
five  magistrates:  in  certain  towns,  it  must 
be  called  by  the  mayor;  or  if  called  by 
individuals,  that  no  man  could  discuss 
and  deliberate   upon   any  public   ques- 
tion   out   of  his  own   parish.    If  such 
were  the  plan,  there  was  at  once  an  end 
of  all  the  old  wholesome  spirit  of  the 
law    upon    this   important    subject.     It 
would  really  seem  from  the  cheers,  as  if 
the  noble  lord  was    restoring  that    old 
wholesome    spirit,    and    that   he    (Mr. 
Tierney}  was  resisting  it.   Yet  under  that 
old  wholesome  spirit   this   country  had 
flourished  more  tnan  it  would  under  the 
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sage  administration  of  the  noble  lord  if  he 
were  to  live  for  a  century.     Whether  in 
former  times  any  meetings  as  numerically 
gieat  as  those  of  which  the  noble  lord 
complained   had   been   held,  he  did   not 
know  ;    but  every  page  and  every  corner 
of  every  page  of  our  history  showed  that 
assemblies    had    been    convened,  where 
men   were  allowed   to  harangue  in  any 
times   of   alarm.     Mr.   Burke   had    well 
called  them  the  safety-valve  of  the  con- 
stitution,  by  which  all  the  foul  air  was 
permitted  to  escape.     This    safety-valve 
with  all  his  fears,  the  noble  lord  would 
destroy,  and  while  he  exclaimed  that  bis 
only  purpose  was  to  preserve  the  consti- 
tution, no  man  could  fail  to  see  that  he 
was  preventing  the  exercise  of  an  accus- 
tomed constitutional  right.     This  attempt 
was  to  be  viewed  with  the  utmost  jealousy ; 
it  was  to  introduce  an  entirely  new  system, 
and  that  not  merely  temporarily,  but  per- 
manently.   When  the  bills  came  before 
the  House,  many  opportunities  would  be 
afforded  for  objections  in  detail,  and  he 
was  much  mistaken  if  they  would  not  be 
found  in  every  corner  of  every  measure : 
he  was  now  objecting  only  to  the  principle, 
and  it  ought  not  to  be   forgotten,  that 
these  acts  were  not  to  be  local;  they  were 
to  extend  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land.    When  the  noble  lord   mentioned 
that  he  should  open  a  whole  system,  he  had 
flattered  himself  that  a  part  of  that  system 
would  be  conciliation.     It  was  now  seen, 
however,  that    nothing    but  rigour  and 
coercion  were  to  be  resorted  to :   a  blow 
was  struck  at  the  very  vitals  of  fair  and 
free  discussion,  and  did  the  House  really 
believe  that  in  following  the  steps  of  the 
noble  lord  it  would  not  be  treading  upon 
very  dangerous  ground  ?     Did  it  believe 
that  the  danger  arising  from  the  state  of 
the  country  was  as  great  as  it  was  re- 
presented, or  that  the  refusal  of  what  the 
noble  lord  demanded,  and  a  reliance  upon 
the  venerable  laws  of  the  kingdom,  would 
not  be  the  least  hazardous  experiment? 
Would  not  the  new  bills  rather  exasperate 
than  repress  ?     If  there  were  these  large 
bodies  of  men  in  a  state  of  dangerous 
effervescence,  which  he  much  doubted, 
would  not  the  peril  be  doubled,  when  they 
were  told  that  they  must  expect  nothing 
but  coercion — that  new  laws  should  be 
invented  to  put  them  down,  and  that  none 
of   their    grievances,    whether    real    or 
imaginary,  should  receive  a  moment's  at- 
tention?   If  parliamentary  reform  were 
mentioned  in  any  shape,  the  immediate 
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answer  was—"  Now  you  are  going  to  in- 
novate."   Yet  ministers  were  to  make 
what  innovations  they  pleased ;  they  were 
to  invade  the  most  dear  and  settled  rights 
of  the  people ;  to  infringe  upon  privileges 
that  the  practice  of  many  centuries  had 
confirmed ;   and  if  a  charge  of  innovation 
were  made  against  them,  they  met  it  with 
a  look  of  astonishment  and  a  cheer  of  sur- 
prise.   What  must  be  the  event  i   Would 
not   those   who  were  now  agitated   he 
worked  to  a  state  of  madness  or  despera- 
tion, instead  of  being  quelled  and  sub- 
dued?   He  warned   the  House  how  it 
consented  to  steps  that  might  be  attended 
with  the  most  baleful  consequence,  and 
neglected  the  voice  of  the  people ;  not 
merely  of  those  who  were  enthusiastic  on 
parliamentary  reform,  but  of  sober  think- 
ing men,  whose  experience  gave   them 
this    unanswerable    demonstration— that 
something  was  wrong  here,  and  that  some- 
thing must  be  altered.    Ministers  might 
fancy  that  they  could  control    the  dis- 
tressed by  overawing  them  with  10,000 
men ;   but  they  would  find  it  impossible. 
A  dead  silence  in  the  country  might  for  a 
season  be  produced  by  soldiers  and  penal 
laws,    but    nothing  could   reconcile  the 
people  to   the   loss  of  their  rights,  or 
compel  them   to  submit  quietly  to  that 
grievous    deprivation.    The    number    of 
armed  men  might,  in  time,  be  rendered 
greater  than  the  unarmed*  and  then,  in- 
stead  of  venting  their  feelings   by  be- 
coming  spouters  at  public  meetings,  the 
discontented   would   be  converted  from 
empty  boasters  in  public  places,  into  real 
conspirators    in    dark    corners.      These 
matters  well  merited  the  attention  of  the 
House,    and   especially  of  that  portion 
of  it  who  thought  of  nothing  (aodfhe  did 
not  blame  them  for  it )  but  of  the  preser- 
vation   of    property.      Property   never 
could  be  exposed  to  greater  danger  ulti- 
mately than  for  a  popular  representation, 
as  this  House  called  itself,  to  pass  nothing 
but  acts  of  rigour,  and  omit  all  attempts 
at  kindness  and  conciliation.    The  right 
of  meeting  was  not  only  to  be  taken  away, 
but  what  the  noble  lord  had  called  the 
broad  liberty  of  the  press  was  to  be  in- 
vaded.   As  to  the  cheap  publications  as 
they  were  called,    no  one  viewed   with 
greater  disgust  than  he  did  their  effusions, 
as  well  on  the  subject  of  religion  as  in  vi- 
lification of  the  best  characters   in  the 
country ;   and  his  chief  astonishment  bad 
arisen  from  observing,  that  for  three  or 
four  years  together  no  attempt  bed  )>#*£ 
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made  to  put  a  stop  to  them.    The  noble 
lord   had  observed  that  complaints  bad 
been   made  against   the  number  of  ex» 
officio    informations,    and    it  was    true: 
they    had    been    objected    to    as   arbi- 
trary and  needless ;  but  could  any  man 
read  but  the  tenth  part  of  the  cheap  pub- 
lications, and  not  be  persuaded  that  grand 
juries  would  have  found  true  bills,  and 
petty  juries  verdicts  of  guilty  against  their 
authors  ?     Did  ministers  by  this  abstemi- 
ousness of  prosecution  mean  to  bring  the 
matter  to  a  crisis  like  the  present  ?    Did 
they  contemplate  a  time  when  the  vast 
accumulation  of  the  evil  would  warrant 
them  in  this  new  infringement  ?     If  the 
libels  had  been  brought  before  juries,  mi- 
nisters seemed  to  apprehend  that  the  ex- 
isting law  would  have  been  found  sufficient, 
and  they  would  thus  have  been  deprived 
of  one  main  ground  on  which  their  mea- 
sure rested.     As  to  the  question  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  if  he  were  to  enter 
into  it,  a  wide  held  indeed  would  be  opened 
to  him ;    but  though  he  might  lament  the 
excess  to  which  that  liberty  had  in  some 
instances  been  carried,  he  was  persuaded 
that  the  old  and  recognized   laws  were 
adequate  to  restrain  it.     Upon  this  point 
the  case  was  as  defective  as  upon  others ; 
and  as  nothing  was  more  valuable  than 
the  preservation  of  the  liberty  hitherto 
enjoyed,  he  hoped  the  nation  would  feel 
it,  and  that  before  the  noble  lord's  bill 
passed  into  a  law,  depriving  the  people  of 
their  ancient  privileges,  they  would  as- 
semble without  fear,  and  pour   in  upon 
the  House  a  tide  of  remonstrances  which 
even  the  noble  lord  would  not  be  able 
to   resist.    It  was    unnecessary  for  him 
on  the  present  occasion   to  say  more. 
The  liberty    of  the   press   was   as   yet 
in  safe  hands — in  the  hands  of  the  press 
itself:    which  would   no  doubt   speedily 
throw   light   enough  on   the   subject   to 
show  what  the  real  causes  were  of  the 
licentiousness  of  the   few,   that  was  to 
be  made  the  ground  for  encroaching  on 
the  liberty  of  all.    He  had  come  down 
to   the  House  with  a  sincere  inclination 
to  listen    impartially  to  what   the  noble 
lord    might    suggest,    and    disposed    to 
concur  in  the  measures  proposed,  rather 
than  to  oppose  them ;    but  he  had  then 
no  notion   of  the   extent  to  which   the 
demand    would    be   made.     He  might 
have  been  willing  to  concede  something 
if   a    necessity    had    been    shown,    but 
nothing  would  satisfy  the  noble  lord  but 
nn  attack  upon  the  very  vital  prjadples 


of  the  British  constitution.    Were  we  to 
live  in  entirely  new  times  ?  Were  we  now 
to  bold  up  to  the  world,  that  the  consti- 
tution which  we  had  hitherto  venerated 
for  its  antiquity,  and  loved  for  the  bles- 
sings it  has  conferred,  was  of  no  value  ? 
Formerly,  when  foreigners  asked  in  what 
way  we   became  possessed  of  such  and 
such  institutions  that  attracted  their  ad- 
miration, we  could  reply,  that  we  were 
indebted  for  them  to  the  right  which  the 
people  of  England  enjoyed  of  thinking 
and  speaking  freely.    But  now  another 
lesson  was  taught  by  the  noble  lord,  who 
would  convince  us,  that  what  had  been 
the  salvation  of  our  liberties  was  the  de- 
struction of  our  happiness— that  what  we 
and  our  forefathers  had  believed,  was  false 
and  foolish ;  and  that  to  preserve  freedom 
and    property,    the    constitution     must 
undergo  a  change  which,  in  his  consci- 
ence he  (Mr.  Tierney)  believed  it  could 
not  survive.    He  said  fairly  and  openly 
that  suspecting  as  he  did  the  administra- 
tion from  which  these  measures  emanated, 
he  considered  them  as  only  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  array  of  bills  which  they 
were  to  direct  against  the  constitution* 
He  saw  on  the  part  of  the  government  an 
evident  determination  to  resort  to  nothing 
but  force ;   they  thought  of  nothing  else ; 
they  dreamt  of  nothing  else ;   they  would 
try  no  means  of  conciliation,  they  would 
make  no  attempt  to  pacify  and  reconcile  f 
force— force— force,  and  nothing  but  force  1 
that  was  their  cry,  and  it  had  been  the 
same  for  years :   one  measure  of  coercion 
had  been,  and  would  be,  followed  up  by 
another,  and  the  result  would  justify  what 
he  asserted,  that  10,000  men  would  not 
answer  their  purpose;    one  measure  of 
violence  must  succeed  another,  and  what 
they  gained    by   force   they  must   re- 
tain by  the  same  detestable  means:    The 
people  would  never  rest  until  they  were 
allowed  to  live  under  laws  equally  admi- 
nistered; until  their  honest  industry  could 
procure  them  the  means  of  maintaining 
their  families,  and  until  they  should  again 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  that  constitution 
which  their  ancestors  intended  they  should 
partake.     If  not,  discontent  would  in- 
crease to  disaffection,  and  distress  would 
produce  discontent,  notwithstanding  the 
bold  assertions  of  the  noble  lord,  that  the 
nation  was  prosperous,  and  had  no  wants 
but  those  which  arose  out  of  the  present 
condition  of  America,    if  the  noble  lord 
had  confined  himself  to    the  grant   of 
10,000  men,  be  should  fare  deemed  il  n 
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strong  measure  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace.  Was  any  evidence  offered  that  a 
body    of   the    military  had   been  over- 

Cowered,  or  even  that  it  had  not  always 
een  sufficient  to  the  dispersion  of  any 
meeting?    But  if  the  country  gave  him 
more  troops  to  put  down  new  meetings, 
surely  it  was  somewhat   hard    that    ne 
should  also  ask  it  for  new  laws,  that  were 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  new  meetings. 
If  the  noble  lord  thought  that  the  new 
laws  would  be  effectual,  where  was  the 
occasion  for  the  10,000  men  ?  It  was  clear 
that  the  noble  lord  felt  that  his  new  laws 
were  more  likely  to  exasperate  than  to 
conciliate,  and  the  best  comment  upon  all 
the  noble  lord  had  advanced  in  favour  of 
his  new  projects,  was  his  declaration,  "  I 
want  10,000  men  into  the  bargain."    His 
sincere  belief  was,  that  the  noble  lord 
would  want  many  more  than  10,000  men, 
and  what  a  melancholy  prospect  did  that 
hold  out  to  the  country !   It  might  be  said 
that  he  used  violent  language.     He  ad- 
mitted it ;  and  all  he  could  say  in  answer 
was,  that  he  did  not  utter  a  single  syllable 
that  he  did  not  on  his  honour,  believe. 
He  was  an  alarmist,  he  felt  alarm,  because 
he  was  compelled  to  trust  to  men  who 
would  rely  on  nothing  against  the  people 
but  brute  force.     He  was  alarmed  be- 
cause an  attempt  was  to  be  made,  under 
false  pretences,  to  destroy  all  that  was 
valuable  in  the  constitution,  unless  it  were 
defended  by  the  free  spirit  of  a  yet  free 
nation.     Therefore  it  was,  that  he   in- 
dulged a  hope,  that  while  the  right  of 
meeting  remained,  the  people  would  meet 
and  express  their  opinions  with  such  effect 
that  the  threats  and  measures  of  coercion 
might  be  abandoned.    He  had  hoped  that 
a   more  moderate    course    would   have 
been  pursued,  because,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  disturbed  districts,  as  they 
were  called,  there  was  no  part  of  Great 
Britain  where  assemblies  might  not  be  held, 
even  by  the  admission  of  ministers,  with- 
out the  slightest  danger   to  the  public 
peace.      He  trusted    that   the  country 
would  thoroughly  understand  the  nature 
of  these  novel  laws,  that  the  real  objects 
of  government  would  be  evident,  and  that 
those  objects  bv  the  public  voice  would 
be  for  ever  defeated.    If  the  country  ab- 
stained  from  that    course,    and    if  the 
House,  without  any  evidence  to  warrant 
those  innovations,  should  consent  to  follow 
the  noble  lord  in  his  desperate  and  ad- 
venturous course,  all  he  could  say  was 
that  he  should  witness  it  with  the  deepest 


and  most  sincere  regret.  He  should  then 
have  lived  long  enough,  and  could  no 
longer  be  of  use  to  his  country  in  that 
House.  He  saw  an  hon.  gentleman  on  a 
bench  below  him  smile.  If  that  hon.  gen- 
tleman expected  him  to  secede,  he  should 
tell  him  that  it  was  contrary  to  his  prin- 
ciples to  do  so.  He  did  not  mean  to 
retire  from  parliament — he  would  still 
attend,  and  by  his  vote  oppose  the  pro- 
gress of  laws  destructive  of  the  nation's 
rights,  but  he  should  not  feel  bound, 
after  the  people  had  shown  such  apathy, 
to  sacrifice  for  them  as  he  had  hitherto 
done,  his  time  and  his  health.  He  hoped 
that  all  members  would  give  the  subject 
their  most  deliberate  attention.  The  new 
laws  were  not  such  as  the  public  exigency 
required;  the  extent,  or  even  the  ex- 
istence of  disaffection  was  not  proved; 
and  until  it  should  be  so,  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  honest  man  to  pause.  At  least, 
attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  this  point 
—whether  some  course  of  concilia- 
tion might  not  be  adopted;  whether 
steps  ought  not  to  be  taken  to  satisfy  the 
people,  and  to  prove  that,  while  the 
House  was  willing  to  repress  sedition,  it 
had  a  fixed  determination  to  'listen  to 
their  grievances,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
apply  a  remedy. 

Lord  Casilereagh  explained.  He  had 
not  asserted  that  the  only  distress  arose 
from  the  diminution  of  the  trade  with 
America ;  but  he  stated  it  as  a  consoling 
circumstance,  that  amidst  our  distress,  it 
did  not  appear  that  the  consumption  of 
our  manufactures  in  foreign  markets  was 
diminished,  except  in  America,  where  the 
diminution  was  to  be  attributed  to  tempo- 
rary  circumstances.  He  had  admitted  the 
distress,  though  that,  too,  he  believed  to 
be  exaggerated;  nor  were  those  the 
most  disaffected  who  were  the  most 
distressed.  He  held,  too,  that  the  dis- 
tress depended  upon  causes  to  be  re- 
moved by  time  alone,  not  by  the  hand 
of  parliament,  still  less  by  the  particular 
nostrum  which  had  been  brought  forward 
for  their  cure.  Any  thing  which  might 
now  be  done  by  the  House  would  not 
prevent  them  from  taking  that  distress  into 
consideration  at  some  future  period. 

Lord  Folkestone  said,  he  was  unwilling 
to  offer  himself  to  the  attention  of  the 
House ;  but  he  felt  it  impossible,  after 
the  speech  of  the  noble  lord,  to  suffer 
them  to  separate,  without  expressing  his 
detestation  of  the  measures  proposed. 
He  conceived  he  should  not  be  perform- 
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ing  his  duty,  if  he  did  not  endeavour  to 
impress  upon  the  House  the  necessity  of 
extreme  caution  and  consideration,  be* 
fore  they  adopted  any  of  those  measures. 
He  fully  concurred  in  one  part  of  the 
noble  lord's  speech — in  the  confident 
hope  that  the  House  would  stand  by  the 
constitution.  He  conscientiously  boned 
that  they  would  not  suffer  the  proudest 

Sillars  of  that  constitution  to  be  pulled 
own  by  the  audacious  hands  of  ministers. 
He  would  put  it  to  every  gentleman  in 
the  House— to  those,  even,  who  cheered 
the  noble  lord's  speech— -whether,  on 
their  conscience,  they  did  not  believe 
that  the  objects  of  the  noble  lord  were, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  put  down  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and,  on  the  other,  to  pre* 
vent  all  public  meetings.  County  meet- 
ings were  indeed  left  open;  but,  after 
the  so  prevailing  fashion  of  the  sheriffs 
refusing  to  convene  them,  could  it  be  mis- 
taken, that  the  noble  lord's  object  was  to 
prevent  altogether  those  numerous  meet- 
ings, in  which  Englishmen  communicated 
to  one  another  their  sentiments  of  at- 
tachment to  the  laws  and  the  constitution, 
and  of  opposition  to  the  inroads  of  arbi- 
trary power  ?  Besides  these  measures,  as 
if  they  were  not  considered  sufficiently 
severe,  there  was  what  he  conceived  a 
most  serious  attack  on  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  On  this  subject  he  begged  of  the 
House  to  consider  fully  the  nature  of  the 
course  that  bad  been  already  adopted. 
Scarcely  had  a  statute  been  passed  con- 
nected with  this  bulwark  of  our  liberties 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  which  had  not 
placed  additional  trammels  upon  it; 
and  what  was  now  the  result  ?  Wny,  that 
ministers  felt  themselves  called  upon  to 
ask  for  new  measures  of  severity.  They 
had  thus,  on  their  own  showing,  only 
made  the  matter  worse  by  continued  re- 
strictions. Now,  he  would  ask,  whether, 
having  failed  in  so  many  trials  of  one 
course,  it  would  not  be  prudent  and  po- 
litic to  resort  to  another,  and  see  what 
might  be  done  by  that  ?  Upon  one  of  the 
proposed  measures  he  begged  to  offer  a 
word ;  it  was  that  which  went  to  restrict 
the  right  of  traverses  under*particular  cir- 
cumstances. The  noble  lord  had  said, 
that  he  did  not  see  why,  wheo  a  man  ac- 
cused of  a  capital  offence  could  not  put 
off  his  trial  without  stating  strong  grounds, 
such  an  indulgence  should  be  given  in 
cases  of  misdemeanor.  One  would  think 
that  the  noble  lord  was  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  the  forms  of  law  upon  this 


subject.  The  cases  were  very  different. 
In  the  case  of  felony,  the  person  knew 
from  the  first  the  particular  crime  of 
which  he  was  accusea.  It  was  stated  in 
the  warrant  of  commitment.  But  the 
man  accused  of  misdemeanor  very  fre- 
quently was  ignorant  of  the  precise  nature 
of  the  charge  against  him,  until  after  the 
grand  jury  had  found  the  bill.  It  could 
not,  therefore,  generally  speaking,  be  ex- 
pected, that  he  would  be  then  ready  to 
proceed  to  trial.  Indeed,  the  cases,  if  he 
was  not  mistaken,  to  which  allusion  had 
been  made  ( the  cases  of  the  commitment  for 
a  conspiracy  at  Lancaster),  were  in  point 
upon  this  subject.  There  the  parties  had 
been  detained  in  solitary  confinement  for 
1 1  days,  and  it  was  then  uncertain  whether 
they  were  to  be  charged  with  conspiracy 
or  treason.  They  were  at  length  accused 
of  a  conspiracy,  and  they  could  not  of 
necessity  until  that  moment  know  the  na- 
ture of  the  charge.  Would  it  then  be 
surprising,  under  such  circumstances, 
that  men  should  not  be  disposed  to  go  to 
immediate  trial  ?  He  would  not  now  ad- 
vert to  the  other  topics  embraced  in  the 
speech  of  the  noble  lord,  but  he  could 
not  help  remarking  on  the  tone  and  man- 
ner of  the  noble  lord  on  the  occasion* 
The  noble  lord  would  wish  the  House  to 
think  it  an  act  of  kindness  on  his  part, 
that  some  of  the  measures  were  not  most 
severe.  In  his  kindness  he  had  said,  that 
it  was  not  intended  to  make  the  stranger 
who  should  remain  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
at  one  of  these  meetings  after  it  was  or- 
dered to  disperse,  liable  to  the  punish- 
ment of  death.  In  his  kindness  he  had 
mentioned,  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
ut  a  general  censorship  on  the  press ;  in 
is  kindness  he  had  informed  them,  that 
it  was  not  intended  to  take  away  the  in- 
valuable privilege  of  trial  by  jury.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  apparent  kindness, 
he  trusted  that  the  House  would  see  and 
understand  the  real  nature  of  the  mea- 
sures proposed;  and  if  they  did  not  resent 
the  tone  in  which  their  dearest  rights  were 
treated  of,  they  could  not  be  possessed  of 
the  spirit  which  it  was  imagined  belonged 
to  every  Englishman.  He  could  not  help 
connecting  the  words  of  the  noble  lord 
with  what  had  fallen  from  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  on  a  former  night.  Only 
one  of  the  measures  which  were  now 
proposed  was  to  be  local  and  temporary, 
all  the  others  were  to  be  perpetual,  and 
to  apply  to  the  whole  country.  Mark 
the  conduct  of  the  ministers  in  this  case. 
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the  proposed  measures  as  a  whole.      It 


They  had  brought  down  evidences  of  dis- 
turbances in  a  particular  part  of  the  coun- 
try, which  might  pass  away,  as  they  had 
passed  away  before.  They  had  brought 
down  measures  restrictive  of  liberty,  ge- 
neral and  for  all  time  to  come.  His  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  in  referring  the  other 
night  to  the  seditious  publications  which 
had  been  allowed  to  go  forth  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  had  fairly  asked,  why  they 
had  not  been  prosecuted,  and  their 
authors  punished?  He  had  said  at  the 
same  time,  that  although  he  did  not  think 
this  neglect  intentional,  yet  it  would  seem 
as  if  those  publications  had  been  per- 
mitted to  accumulate,  in  order  that  a  pre- 
tence might  be  found  for  striking  a  blow 
at  the  general  liberty  of  the  press.  Would 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  now  think, 
after  what  he  had  heard,  that  there  had 
been  no  intention  ?  If  he  did,  he  (lord 
Folkestone)  for  one,  differed  from  him  on 
that  point.  Again,  he  asked,  why  these 
publications  and  practices  of  a  seditious 
nature  had  not  been  sooner  checked  ? 
Why  had  not  the  law  of  die  land  been  be- 
fore applied  ?  According  to  the  opinion 
of  the  learned  solicitor-general,  the  sedi- 
tious practices  complained  of  might  have 
been  checked  by  the  existing  law;  for  he 
had  declared  that  they  were  contrary  to 
the  law.  The  magistrates  of  Manchester 
themselves  had  said  the  same  thing,  and 
in  their  letters,  upon  which  all  these  pro- 
ceedings were  to  be  founded,  had  over 
and  over  again  complained  of  these  meet- 
ings and  practices,  and  begged  to  be 
enabled  to  arrest  their  progress.  They 
prayed  ministers  for  some  clue  to  direct 
their  proceedings;  but  ministers  would 
give  none.  From  the  account  of  the 
affray  of  the  16th,  it  appeared  to  him  to 
be  very  evident  that  ministers  wished  not 
the  event  that  took  place,  but  that  which 
arresting  Hunt  in  the  face  of  the  meeting 
it  was  very  probable  would  occur.  They 
had  let  the  mischief  grow  up,  and  the 
storm  gather  to  its  present  height,  in 
order  to  induce  parliament  to  pass,  and 
the  people  to  sit  by  whilst  they  passed 
measures  restrictive  of  the  rights,  and 
subversive  of  the  liberties  of  the  subject. 
Mr.  Brougham  said,  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  trespass  long  on  the  attention 
of  the  House,  but  he  felt  it  due  to  his  hon. 
friends  and  himself  to  state  why  it  was 
they  did  not  wish  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  in  this  stage  of  the  proceedings.  It 
was  not  because  they  did  not  object  to 


was  not  because  they  now  concurred  in 
any  part  of  them  :  for  against  the  spirit 
which  pervaded  the  whole,  he  fully  agreed 
with  his  noble  friend  who  had  just  sat 
down,  in  entering  his  solemn  and  decided 
protest.  But  at  this  time,  when  they 
were  so  little  aware  of  the  detail  of  the 
noble  lord's  plans  of  restriction,  when  they 
knew  so  little  of  what  was  really  meant, 
when  the  parts  were  so  little  before  them, 
he  thought  it  better  to  take  the  sense  of 
the  House  at  another  stage.  They  were 
now  but  little  aware  of  the  precise  shape 
of  this  momentous  measure  for  putting- 
down  public  meetings,  by  con6ning  every 
man  to  his  parish,  and  even  by  cutting  and 
carving  particular  parishes,  according  to 
a  standard  of  numerical  propriety,  so 
that  every  man  called  to  a  public  meet- 
ing, must  consult  the  population  abstract, 
to  know  whether  the  population  was 
19,000,  and  he  might  go,  or  20,  that  he 
must  stay  away.  The  noble  lord  had  not 
said  whether  the  new  act  was  to  apply  to 
meetings  within  doors,  to  assemblies  in 
taverns,  or  to  associations  purely  literary- 
He  had  not  told  them  whether  it  would 
be  lawful  to  attend  a  Bible  meeting,  or 
assist  in  promoting  a  charity  out  of  one's 
own  parish.  An  hon.  friend  of  his  had 
lately  attended  a  public  meeting  at  Ken- 
dal, for  a  good  purpose,  but  in  a  sort  of 
itinerant  manner :  was  it  now  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  should  be  no  longer  allow* 
ed  to  attend  such  meetings,  unless  he  be- 
longed to  the  parish  in  which  they  were 
held  ?  The  right  hon.  the  president  of 
the  board  of  control,  whom  he  regretted 
not  to  see  in  his  place,  and  the  more  §o  as 
he  understood  his  absence  was  caused  by 
indisposition,  must  be  in  favour  of  the 
principle  which  he  (Mr.  B.)  now  urged, 
as  his  practice  had  been  in  accordance 
with  it.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
attended  meetings  in  this  very  county  of 
Lancaster,  out  of  his  own  parish  too, 
above  ground  and  below  ground,  in  aH 
sorts  of  places — at  Liverpool  before  his 
election,  and  at  Manchester,  after  it — at 
Manchester,  of  which  he  could  not  be 
member,  and  at  Liverpool  when  he  was 
not  its  member.  Was  it  to  be  now  said, 
that  a  repetition  of  such  conduct  would 
be  illegal  ?  Or  did  the  noble  lord  mean 
not  to  extend  this  measure  to  canvasses 
for  elections  ?  Did  the  noble  lord  mean 
to  say,  that  no  person  p«*oposing  himself 
as  a  candidate  foi  .  in  parliament 
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his  canvass,  unless  he  belonged  to  the 
place  for  which  he  offered  himself  as  a 
representative  ?  What  distinction  did  the 
noble  lord  make  with  respect  to  parishes 
having  20,000  inhabitants,  and  other  less 
populous  parishes  ?  How  was  the  act  in- 
tended to  operate  in  conterminous  pa- 
rishes, in  one  of  which  a  meeting  should 
exceed  a  certain  number  ?  Were  strangers 
to  be  warned  off,  as  soon  as  the  excess  in 
point  of  numbers  was  perceived?  Or 
suppose  some  hapless  orator  were  to 
stand  exactly  in  the  boundary,  and  ad- 
dress two  parishes,  one  having  a  greater 
number  than  the  act  allowed,  would 
it  not  then  appear  that  one  part  of  his 
frame  might  be  committing  an  illegal 
act,  because  although  on  one  side  he 
addressed  himself  to  10,000,  on  the 
other  his  auditors  exceeded  that  number  ? 
Another  ground  why  he  and  his  hon. 
friends  did  not  wish  to  press  this  question 
to  a  division  was,  that  they  had  no  infor- 
mation as  to  the  facts  alleged.  There 
were  many  assertions,  but  not  one  had 
yet  been  proved.  He  would  not  now 
give  any  farther  opinion  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  he  trusted  that,  unless  the  House 
^should  get  security  for  the  truth  of  all  the 
facts  now  brought  forward  as  the  ground 
and  justification  of  these  measures,  and 
for  their  absolute  necessity,  they  would 
object  to  them  in  toto.  Even  should 
those  facts  be  substantiated,  he  would  not 
now  pledge  himself  to  the  vote  which  he 
might  feel  it  his  duty  to  give  on  any  part 
of  these  measure*.  As  to  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  and  the  proposed  restrictions 
on  it,  he  would  only  say,  that,  admitting 
a  certain  degree  of  mischief  to  exist,  and 
allowing  that  something  should  be  done, 
yet  one  of  his  great  objections  was,  that 
while  the  proposed  measures  tended  to 
submit  that  great  blessing  to  a  kind  of  ar- 
bitrary authority,  they  did  not  tend  to 
provide  a  remedy  for  the  actual  evil  com* 

Elained  of.  What  that  remedy  should  be 
e  would  not  then  pretend  to  say ;  but  he 
pledged  himself  to  oppose  every  restric- 
tion which  did  not,  in  his  opinion,  provide 
one ;  and  at  some  future  period  to  put  the 
House  in  possession  of  his  views  on  the 
subject. 

Lord  Rancliffe  observed,  that  it  had 
been  his  custom  to  express  his  sentiments 
merely  by  his  vote;  and  he  should  not 
now  have  deviated  from  it,  but  that  being 
convinced  by  the  reasons  of  his  hon.  ana 
learned  friend,  he  would  not  press  this 
matter  to  a  division,  and  was  therefore 
(VOL.XU) 


desirous  of  declaring,  that  he  regarded 
the  whole  of  the  proposed  measures  as 
highly  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  George  Lamb  thought  the  time  was 
now  arrived  when  the  House  should  show 
that  it  meant  to  deal  even-handed  justice 
to  the  people.  He  viewed  with  perfect 
horror  the  measures  which  had  been  pro- 
posed; but  he  wished  to  know  whether 
there  was  to  be  a  scintilla  of  justice- 
something  like  a  show  of  reparation— to 
the  people  for  a  right  taken  away  ?  When 
the  House  was  about  to  pass  measures  re- 
strictive of  their  liberties,  and  to  deprive 
them  of  some  of  their  ancient  privileges, 
it  would  be  but  fair  to  remove  certain 
practices  which  they,  on  their  part,  had 
found  to  be  oppressive.  He  would  ask 
the  attorney-general  whether,  when  the 
right  of  traverse  was  under  some  circum- 
stances to  be  taken  away,  and  the  party 
accused  put  immediately  on  his  trial,  it 
would  not  be  just  that  he,  the  law-officer 
of  the  Crown,  should  be  deprived  ofothe 
power  of  suspending  ex  officio  informations 
for  any  length  of  time,  over  the  heads  of 
his  majesty's  subjects. 

Strangers  were  again  ordered  to  with* 
draw,  and  the  gallery  was  cleared,  as  if 
for  a  division.  None,  however,  took 
place :  the  bill  was  read  a  first  time,  and 
the  second  reading  fixed  for  Thursday. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Tuesday,  November  SO. 

State  of  the  Country.]  The  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdoxune  rose,  in  pursuance  of 
bis  notice,  in  furtherance  of  a  duty,  the 
importance  of  which  he  roost  seriously 
felt,  to  propose  to  their  lordships  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  more  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  the  distress  of  the 
manufacturing  districts,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws.  In  doing  this,  he  felt  all 
the  difficulty  of  the  task  he  had  under- 
taken, and  was  sensible  how  much  reason 
he  had  to  lay  claim  to  their  lordships'  in- 
dulgence for  the  details  into  which  he 
should  find  it  necessary  to  enter  in  bring- 
ing this  important  subject  under  their 
consideration.  He  was  aware,  however, 
that  he  came  before  tbem  at  a  time  when 
there  could  be  little  difference  of  opinion; 
as  to  the  momentous  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject on  which  he  was  addressing  them.  Jt  * 
had  been  common,  and  nothing  was  more 
natural  on  ordinary  occasions,  to  impute 
to  noble  lords  on  that  side  of  the  House, 
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a  disposition  to  magnify  the  dangers  of  the 
country,  and  to  accuse  the  noble  lords  on 
the  other  side  of  placing  them  in  a  point  of 
view  by  which  they  were  too  much  dimi- 
nished. But,  at  the  present  moment,  this 
difference  of  opinion  did  not  prevail. 
Indeed,  when  he  recollected  what  had 
taken  place  within  these  few  years ;  when 
he  considered  that  within  the  last  month 
there  had  been  added  to  an  already  large 
standing  army,  a  force,  or  rather  a  new 
army,  greater  than  that  which  a  hundred 
years  ago  had  been  thought  sufficient  for 
internal  defence,  and  external  operations ; 
when  he  found  their  lordships'  table,  and 
that  of  the  other  House,  covered  with 
measures  for  restraining  the  liberty  of  the 
subject ;  when  he  saw  all  this,  joined  to 
the  great  anxiety  which  every  where  pre* 
▼ailed  respecting  the  state  of  the  country 
—an  anxiety  which  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  conduct  of  those  in  whose  hands 
the  government  of  the  Prince  Regent  was 
placed — he  was  convinced  that  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  their  lordships'  time  to  offer 
any  argument  on  the  extent  of  the  exist- 
ing danger.  He  felt  this  conviction  the 
more,  when  he  considered  that  their  lord- 
ships were  called  upon  by  the  Prince  Re- 
gent's ministers  to  adopt  measures  .to 
check  or  avert  the  evil.  It  must  from  all 
these  circumstances  be  admitted  that  a 
prima  facie  case  was  made  out  for  requir- 
ing their  lordships  to  consider  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  danger,  and  the  remedies 
which  ought  to  be  applied. 

To  perform  this  duty,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  their  lordships  to  take  a  large 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  situation 
of  the  country,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  enabled  to  make  up  their  minds  to  the 
whole  extent  of  the  mischief,  and  to  the 
means  of  cure ;  and,  in  particular  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  had  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  pass  the  bills  which  the  noble  se- 
cretary of  state  had  recommended  for  their 
adoption,  and  then  to  return  tranquilly  to 
their  duties  or  amusements  in  the  coun- 
try. The  variety  of  considerations  that 
offered  themselves,  and  the  difficulty  of 
making  out  particular  cases,  were  the 
chief  reasons  which  induced  him  to  bring 
the  subject  in  the  shape  he  proposed  be- 
fore their  lordships.  He  was  confident 
that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake,  were 
their  lordships  to  content  themselves  with 
taking  a  partial  view  of  the  situation  of 
the  country.  To  look  merely  at  partial 
danger  would  tend  only  to  mislead,  and 
produce  a  false  conclusion.     This  kind  of 
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error  would  be  inevitable,  if  they  founded 
their  opinion  on  any  single  circumstance 
or  transaction,  without  connecting  it  with 
the  whole  situation  of  the  country,  and 
bringing  under  their  review  not  only  the 
events  which    had  taken  place,  but  the 
causes  of  those  events.      No  man  could 
look  at  the  events  which  had  recently  oc- 
curred, but  must  feel  that  violence  was  to 
be  repressed  by  violence,  and  that  sedi- 
tion of  every  kind  was  to  be  put  down  by 
the  law.     But  when  the  violence  was  re- 
pressed, and  the  sedition  subdued,  was  oot 
the    evil  which  had  led  to  that  state  of 
things  to  be  explored  ?    Were  their  lord- 
ships to  stop  at  this  point,  and  forget  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  look  farther,  and  to 
consider  how  the  causes  of  the  evil  could 
be  removed  ?     Their  lordships  must  not 
be  satisfied  with  finding  a  case  made  out 
with  respect  to  the  circulation  of  seditious 
publications ;  but  must  inquire  into  the 
cause  which  produced  them,  and  obtained 
for  them  readers.      It  was  not  sufficient 
for  them  to  know,  that  itinerant  dema- 
gogues   had  travelled  over  the  country, 
addressing  seditious  harangues  to  multi- 
tudes of  people ;  they  were  bound  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  causes 
which  had  produced  these  extraordinary 
effects,  and   to  ascertain    why  so  many 
tongues   were  thus   employed,  and  why 
they  found  so  many  ears  disposed  to  listen 
to  them.     It  would  be  in  Tain  to  attempt 
to  discover  these  causes  by  any  partial 
view  or  examination,  as  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  account  for  them  by  their  effects. 
From  all  that  their  lordships  had  seen,  it 
appeared  that  there  existed  among  the 
people  a  strong    desire    that  something 
should  be  done  to  ameliorate  their  situa- 
tion.     Whatever    desire    there    was    of 
change,  it  appeared  to  be  founded  merely 
in  a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  and  exhibited  a 
wish  to  embrace  any  scheme  whatever, 
which   might  appear  calculated  to  give 
them  relit  f.      Looking,  then,  at  all  the 
circumstances  which  had  come  to  their 
lordships'  knowledge,  it  appeared  that  one 
principal  cause  of  this  reeling,  and  one 
which  unfortunately  was  founded  in  truth, 
was  distress.      He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  there  were  not  other  causes  which* 
were  calculated  to  excite  great  jealousy 
among  the  people— a  jealousy  even  justi- 
fied by  the  acts  of  that  and  the  other 
House  of  Parliament ;  but  it  was  evident 
that  the  spirit  which,  under  the  name  of 
radicalism,  had  prevailed  in  different  parts 
of  the  countryf  uad  always  taken  a  deeper 
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root,  and  more  vigorously  flourished,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  distress  of 
those  to  whom  that  fallacious  and  de- 
structive doctrine  was  recommended. 
This  would  be  evident,  if  their  lordships 
took  the  trouble  to  compare  the  state  of 
the  agricultural  and  the  manufacturing 
district!*  The  agricultural  labourers, 
though  not  in  that  happy  situation  in 
which  they  had  formerly  stood,  were 
much  better  off  than  the  labourers  or 
manufacturers.  Accordingly,  it  would 
be  found,  that  it  was  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  only  that  the  mischief  which  their 
lordships  were  called  upon  to  correct  had 
any  existence.  If  he  went  farther,  and 
inquired  among  what  descriptions  of  ma- 
nufacturers the  poison  was  most  widely 
diffused,  he  was  again  compelled  to  point 
to  those  who  were  suffering  under  the 
greatest  degree  of  distress.  Among  the 
cotton-manufacturers,  whose  situation  was 
worse  than  that  of  any  other  class,  the 
spirit  of  radicalism  had  been  carried  to 
the  greatest  extent.  It  was  important 
that  their  lordships  should  feel  the  truth 
of  this  view  of  the  subject,  in  order  that 
their  attention  might  be  fully  directed  to 
the  state  of  the  manufacturing  districts, 
which  formerly  employed  so  great  a  part 
of  the  population  of  the  country.  From 
statements  which  he  bad  before  him  on 
the  table,  he  could  prove  to  their  lord- 
ships, that  in  all  the  great  stations  of  the 
eotton-manufacture,  such  ns  Manchester 
in  England,  and  Glasgow  and  Paisley  in 
Scotland,  the  earnings  of  the  manufactu- 
rers had,  at  an  average,  fallen  more  than 
one  half.  Even  adding  all  that  could  be 
obtained  by  working  additional  hours,  the 
average  rate  of  payment  did  not  exceed 
5s.  a  week  in  the  principal  manufacturing 
districts.  There  were,  however,  other 
places  where,  from  local  circumstances, 
the  master  manufacturers  could  not  afford 
to  give  even  so  much  as  5*.  a  week.  This 
was  the  case  at  Maybole,  in  Scotland, 
and  some  other  parts,  where,  from  the 
smallness  of  the  capital  of  the  master  ma- 
nufacturers, they  had  been  compelled  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  wages  to  halt-a-crown 
per  week.  There  were  other  places  where 
the  price  varied  to  4*.  and  5s.  f  and  where 
some  addition  was  supplied  to  the  la- 
bourer from  other  sources. 

He  would  not  trouble  their  lordships 
by  entering  farther  into  the  details  which 
the  papers  before  them  afforded;  these 
details  were  all  of  the  same  description,  and 
proved  to  demonstration!  that  it  was  this 


lamentable  distress  which  afforded  em- 
ployment to  the  agents  of  sedition.  It 
was  the  material  on  which  they  worked. 
It  became  their  lordships  to  turn  their 
attention  to  this  distress,  and  to  investi- 
gate its  causes.  Those  causes  appeared 
to  be  of  no  recent  date,  and  their  opera- 
tion might  be  traced,  through  the  last 
twenty  years,  to  measures  of  political  eco- 
nomy, connected  with  the  political  events 
of  the  times.  It  was  one  effect  of  great 
civilization  to  produce  a  great  quantity  of 
fixed  capital;  and  the  greater  that  ca- 
pital was,  the  greater  became  the  difficulty 
when  any  derangement  of  its  usual  course 
of  employment  took  place,  of  throwing  it 
into  new  and  productive  channels.  That 
very  division  of  labour,  too,  which  was 
another  consequence  of  social  improve- 
ment and  high  civilization,  formed  on 
such  occasions  an  additional  evil ;  for  the 
workman  became  a  part  of  the  same 
fixed  capital,  inasmuch  as  the  talent  and 
ingenuity  he  had  acquired  in  his  particu- 
lar art  or  manufacture  could  not  be 
otherwise  employed.  It  was  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  in  his  hands  a  fixed 
capital,  which  he  could  not  remove 
to  any  other  productive  source  of  em- 
ployment. When  a  great  proportion  of 
the  population  of  a  country  was  employed 
in  manufactures,  of  which  a  diminished 
demand  suddenly  took  place,  the  distress 
produced  must  be  great.  The  master- 
manufacturers  lowered  the  rate  of  wages  : 
this  reduction  induced  the  labourers  to 
work  a  greater  number  of  hours ;  and  thus 
more  goods  were  produced,  which  served 
only  to  add  to  the  evil.  During  the  late  war 
it  happened  (for  it  was  the  effect  of  every 
war  to  throw  capital  into  new  channels), 
that  various  profitable  branches  of  com- 
merce were  carried  to  a  great  extent.  In 
the  course  of  a  contest  which  had  conti- 
nued longer  than  any  other  in  which  the 
country  nad  been  engaged,  and  which 
was  connected  with  a  monopoly  of  the 
carrying  trade,  the  commercial  advan- 
tages which  presented  themselves  were 
necessarily  great.  The  effect  of  the  pro- 
fitable employment  of  capital  was,  to 
raise  up  a  vast  population,  supported  by 
means  which,  from  their  very  nature, 
could  not  be  permanent.  Intimately 
connected  with  this  circumstance  was  the 
disproportion  which  naturally  followed 
between  the  agricultural  and  manufactur- 
ing part  of  the  population,  the  latter 
being  to  the  former  in  the  proportion  of 
of  900,000  families  to  700,000.      The 
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evil  was  greatly  aggravated  by  some  other 
circumstances  Id  our  domestic  policy,  by 
the  state  of  the  finances,  the  Poor-laws, 
and  our  paper  currency. 

Without  troubling  their  lordships  with 
all  the  details  into  which  he  might  enter, 
to  prove  the  pernicious  influence  resulting 
from  such  a  state  of  things,  it  would  be 
sufficient  for  him  to  remind  them,  that  the 
poor  laws,  by  making  up  to  the  labourer 
the  deficiency  of  wages,  had  served  as  a 
bounty  for  an  artificial  speculation  in  ma- 
nufactures.   The  paper  currency  also  af- 
forded another  means  of  artificial  specu- 
lation.   Capital  and  labour  having,  in  the 
manner  he  had  described,  been  thrown 
into  new  channels,  a  great  charge  was 
imposed  upon  the  public,  when  the  cause 
which  produced  the  impulse  was  with- 
drawn.   The  population  which  had  been 
raised  by  commercial  speculations  during 
the  war,  was  thrown  back  upon  the  coun- 
try, in  a  very  different  situation  from  that 
in  which  the  population  stood  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities.      They  required 
aid,  when  the  means  which  the  country 
bad  of  affording  it  was  greatly  diminished, 
This  could  not  surprise  their  lordships, 
when  they  considered  the  effect  of  a  reve- 
nue increased  from  sixteen    to  between 
fifty  and  sixty  millions,  and  the  burthen 
which  such   an  increase  necessarily  im- 
posed ;  when  they  considered  that  every 
individual  in  the  country  was  subject  to 
burthens  equal  to  triple  the  amount  of 
what  had  been  paid  before  the  war  ;  and 
that,  compared  with  the  principal  manu- 
facturing countries  of  Europe,  our  charges 
were  double,  and  considerably  more  than 
the  double  of  those  countries.    These  cir- 
cumstances could  not  be  left  out  of  any 
view   which  their  lordships  were  called 
upon  to  take  of  the  internal  situation  of 
the  country.    When  they  reflected  on  the 
effects  which  must  naturally  result  from 
such  a  state  of  things,  could  their  lord- 
ships be  surprised,  that  many  among  the 
unfortunate  part  of  the  population  he  had 
described,  were  disposed  to  listen  to  pro- 
jects which  might  be  suggested  for  better* 
ing  their  condition,    without  examining 
the  nature  of  those  projects  with  sufficient 
discrimination?      Having  exhausted  all 
their  means  in  a  struggle  between  life  and 
misery,  was  it  surprising  if  nothing  was 
done   to   remove  the   cause,  that   they 
should  proceed  from  poverty  to  crime, 
till  society,    grown  weary  of  the  load, 
wished  to  shake  off  the  incumbrance  ?    it 
was  however,  satisfactory,  to  their  lord- 


ships to  know,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
industry   of   the  agents  of  sedition    in 
working  on  this  distress,  the  poison  had 
not  extended  to  all  the  population  of  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  misery  prevailed  ;  and 
that  by  far  the  greater  oortion  was  ac-  * 
knowledged  to  continue  firm  in  their  alle- 
giance.    Even  at  Manchester,  where  that 
unfortunate  event  had  occurred  of  which 
he  should  speak  more  at  large  by  and 
by,  it  appeared  that  there  was  no  greond 
for   supposing   the  majority  of  the  dis- 
tressed population  disaffected.    If  their 
lordships  referred  to  the  papers  on  the 
table,  they  would  find  that  Mr.  Hay  con* 
sidered  only  a  part  of  the  mob  that  com- 
posed the  meeting  to  be  what  be  called 
reformers.    Of  whom,  then,  did  the  other 
part  of  the  meeting  consist?    Certainly 
not  of  persons  whose  minds  had  been  poi- 
soned by  seditious  publications,  or  by  the 
harangues  of  itinerant  demagogues.    Be- 
sides, what  proof  had  ministers  afforded 
of  the  dangerous  spirit  having  spread  be- 
yond the  distressed  districts,  or  of  any 
thing  which  could  stamp  the  character  of 
treason  or  disaffection  on  the  population 
in  general  ?     Policy,  as  well  as  humanity, 
called  upon  their  lordships  to  devote  all 
their  minds  to  the  present  situation  of  the 
country.    If  by  any  apparent  want  of  at- 
tention, an  opinion  should  prevail  among 
the  middling  classes  of  society,  that  their 
interests  were  either  not  duly  consulted, 
or  sacrificed  to  other  interests,  it  was  im- 
possible to  calculate  what  naught  be  the 
consequences    of  such    an    impression. 
Then  vain  would  be  levies  of  soldiers, 
and  all  enactments  of  severe  laws*    Then 
would  the  arm  of  the  constitution  be  wi- 
thered, and  those  institutions  which  had 
been  the  pride  of  the  country,  and  the 
safeguards  of  liberty,  and  which  depended 
entirely  on  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
would  be  annihilated.    He  thought  the 
situation  of  the  country  in  this  respect 
truly  alarming ;  for  if  the  middling  classes 
were  to  become  disaffected  to  the  institu- 
tions of  their  ancestors,  it  was  impossible 
to   say  where  the   danger  which  their 
lordships  were  called  upon  to  avert  would 
end. 

Having  said  thus  much,  with  the  view 
of  impressing  on  their  lordships  the  ne- 
cessity of  diligently  investigating  the 
causes  of  the  existing  discontents,  he 
should  now  proceed  to  consider  what 
means  of  cure  might  be  in  the  power 
of  the  legislature—first,  with  reference  to 
the  cause* of  the  distress;  and  secondly 
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with  reference  to  tlie  execution  of  the 
existing  laws;    for  with  regard   to  the 
latter  part  of  the  subject,  if  any  cloud  was 
hanging  over  the  conduct  of  those  who 
had  to  put  in  motion   the  laws   of  the 
country,  it  was  fit  it  should  be  removed, 
or  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to 
it  explained.    Among  the  means  of  relief 
which  bad  occasionally  been  suggested, 
was  a  parliamentary  grant  for  the  assist- 
ance  or  those  who  were  suffering  by  the 
decay  of  trade  and  manufactures*    This 
mode,  however,  involved  a  very    objec- 
tionable principle,  and  was  a  mode  of  re- 
lief which,  he  confessed,  he  could  not  ac- 
cede to  without  great  consideration  and 
caution ;    for  evil  was  always  to  be  ex- 
pected when  any  considerable  amount  of 
capital  was  suddenly  removed  from  ooe 
quarter  to  another.    If,  indeed,  he  could 
bring  himself  to  the  opinion  that  the  evil 
was  temporary,  that  it  depended  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  distress  of  other  countries, 
and  that  the  means  suggested  would  give 
effectual  relief  to  the  distressed  popula- 
tion, then  he  might  be  induced  to  depart 
from  those  principles  of  political  economy 
which,    under    other   circumstances,   he 
should  be  disposed  to  hold  sacred.    If  he 
could  be  persuaded  that  a  parliamentary 
giant  would  carry  the  people  of  the  dis- 
tressed districts  over  their  difficulty,  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  give  it  his  concur- 
rence.     There    were,    however,    other 
means  which,  in  his  opinion,  might  be  re- 
sorted to  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing 
the  burthens  which  pressed  so  heavily  on 
the  people  in  general,  and  palsied  every 
branch  of  industry.    He  would  for  the 
present  suppose  that  it  should  be  found 
impossible  to  carry  the  reduction  of  the 
public  expenditure  farther  than  had  been 
done;    still,  when  their  lordships  consi- 
dered the  manner  in  which  the  revenue 
had  been  raised  for  many  years  past,  when 
they  recollected  that  it  had  been  the  ob- 
ject of  every  minister  to  look  merely  at 
the  resources    of  the  present   moment, 
without  sufficiently  calculating  the  effect 
which  bis  measures  might  have  on   the 
future  state  of  the  revenue,  he  believed 
they  would  not  think  it  unreasonable  to 
expect  some  relief  from  an  improved  dis- 
tribution of  the  public  burthens.    It  was 
also  probable  that  there  were  particular 
duties,  the  removal  of  which  would  afford  an 
important  relief  without  affecting  the  ge- 
neral amount  of  the  revenue.     For  in- 
stance the  article   of  tea  was  one  the 
consumption  of  which*  inconsequence  of 


the  high  duty,  was,  he  understood,  consi- 
derably diminished,  particularly  in  the 
districts  to  which  he  had  so  frequently 
alluded.  If  the  duty  on  tea  were  lowered 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  consump- 
tion would  be  resumed  and  carried  to  a 
greater  extent;  especially  as  from  long 
habit,  it  might  be  regarded  rather  as  a. 
necessary  than  a  luxury.  In  considering 
this  subject,  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked, 
that  the  smuggling  of  tea  was  carried  on 
to  a  great  extent.  It  had  been  estimated 
that  America  re-exported  tea  to  the 
extent  of  a  million  and  a  half;  and  if  this 
calculation  was  correct,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  a  very  great  portion  ef  this 
tea  was  introduced  by  smugglers  into  the 
British  dominions.  It  must  then  be  obvi* 
ous,  that  a  reduction  of  the  duty  would, 
by  taking  away  the  temptation  to  this 
contraband  trade,  increase  the  revenue. 
At  the  same  time,  a  careful  revision  of 
our  commercial  system  ought  to  be  un- 
dertaken. 

It  had  happened  most  unfortunately, 
that  the  present  administration  had  not 
succeeded,  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  could  possibly 
have  been  placed,  to  conclude  at  the  close 
of  the  war  a  commercial  treaty  which 
might  have  proved  beneficial  to  the  coun- 
try ;  but  even  without  any  such  treaty, 
much  might  be  done  to  encourage  trade 
and  facilitate  the  exportation  of  our  ma* 
nufactures.  He  would  again,  merely  for 
illustration,  state  an  instance  in  which  this 
desirable  end  might  to  a  certain  degree  be 
easily  accomplished.  The  trade  with  Nor- 
way had  been  sacrificed  with  the  view  ef 
encouraging  the  importation  of  timber 
from  Canada.  The  result  of  this  arrange- 
ment was,  that  we  had  been  deprived  of 
the  advantage  we  derived  from  the  oppor- 
tunity of  procuring  an  article  of  great 
value  in  building,  while  our  export  trade 
was,  by  the  same  exclusive  system,  di-» 
minished.  It  could  not  be  questioned* 
but  that  if  the  prohibition  against  the  im» 
portation  of  timber  from  Norway  were 
removed,  an  opening  would  be  made  for 
the  exportation  of  some  of  our  manufac- 
tures. There  were  other  regulations 
which  might  be  made,  all  tending  to  open 
additional  markets  for  our  manufactures, 
and  above  all,  there  was  South  America, 
where  a  great  mart  might  be  opened  for 
our  manufactures,  as  was  evident  by  what 
had  been  done  through  the  appointment 
of  a  consul,  and  the  opening  a  communi- 
cation with  the  government  of  Buenos 
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Ayres.  But  he  should  not  dwell  longer  on 
this  part  of  the  subject,  being  confident 
that,  if  he  prevailed  on  their  lordships  to 
go  into  the  inquiry,  he  should  propose  to 
institute,  either  with  respect  to  relief  from 
the  weight  of  taxation,  or  the  improve- 
ment of  our  commercial  relations,  no 
practical  means  would  be  omitted  which 
might  appear  calculated  to  lighten  the 
burthens  of  the  country  generally  or  tend 
to  improve  the  situation  of  the  manufac- 
turing districts. 

Besides  the  hope  of  finding  the  means 
of  removing  distress,  there  was  another 
great  object  which  he  thought  ought  to 
make  an  important  part  of  the  investiga- 
tion of  any  select  committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  country. 
That  part  of  the  subject  embraced  the 
consideration  of  public  meetings  and  se- 
ditious publications ;  and  when  their  lord- 
ships9 attention  was  directed  to  these  ob- 
jects, he  must  think  them  bound  to  in- 
quire how  far  the  administration  of  the 
laws  had  been  fair  and  uniform ;  he  used 
the  word  "  uniform,"  because  certainly 
nothing  could  produce  a  more  unfavour- 
able impression  on  the  public  mind,  than 
affording  ground  to  suppose  that  the  laws 
were  capriciously  executed.  Now,  with 
respect  to  seditious  publications,  it  ought 
to  be  explained  how  it  happened  that  the 
law  of  libel  had  been,  for  two  or  three 
years,  so  laxly  and  ineffectually  enforced, 
as  to  permit  the  most  extraordinary  mul- 
tiplication of  works  of  that  description. 
Their  lordships  should  be  informed  of  the 
reasons  which  had  induced  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  to  allow  sedition  to  stalk 
abroad  without  any  attempt  to  check  it, 
as  if  it  had  been  intended  by  permitting 
its  increase  to  lay  a  foundation  for  mea- 
sures restrictive  of  the  press.  Upon  what 
other  ground  could  libels,  which  no  twelve 
men  in  the  city  of  London  or  any  where 
else  could  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  con- 
demn, be  allowed  to  circulate  in  the  me- 
tropolis and  all  over  the  country,  until  it 
seemed  that  a  connected  system,  having 
for  its  object  to  pervert  the  public  mind, 
and  which  he  was  afraid  might  in  some  in- 
stances have  proved  but  too  efficacious, 
had  been  acted  upon  ?  For  the  purpose 
of  calling  their  lordships  attention  to  this 
part  of  the  subject,  and  showing  to  what 
a  degree  the  duty  of  checking  seditious 
publications  had  been  omitted,  he  would 
select  fiom  a  mass  of  other  libels  which 
had  been  permitted  to  circulate,  two: 
one,  an  attack  on  the  rights  of  property, 
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and  a  provocation  to  subvert  the  existing 
order  of  society ;  the  other,  a  libel  on  the 
person  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
and  a  provocation  to  assassination.  Nearly 
a  year  ago  the  latter  Hbel  had  been  put  in 
circulation,  and  yet  no  step  had  been  taken 
to  check  it,  or  punish  its  publication* 
Among  other  observations  the  writer  of 
this  libel  proceeded  to  state,  that  if  the 
Prince  Regent  persevered  in  paying  no 
attention  to  the  sufferings  of  the  people, 
there  would  be  but  one  course  tor  the 
people  to  pursue:  they  would  recollect 
what  their  ancestors  had  done  in  the  case 
of  Charles ;  and  the  house  of  Brunswick 
would,  like  the  Stuarts,  be  banished  from 
the  throne.  The  other  libel  to  which  he 
had  alluded  was  in  the  following  terms  :— 
"  We  must  look  into  the  coffers  of  the 
descendants  of  our  forefathers'  oppressors) 
for  plundered  wealth ;  we  must  look  at 
the  land-leviathan's  hoards,  extorted  by 
excessive  rentals  charged  upon  their  sweat- 
ing industrious  tenantry;  we  must  exa- 
mine title-deeds ;  we  must  know  by  what 
right,  social,  natural,  or  divine,  they  be- 
came possessed  of  one  or  other  part  of  the 
property  they  hold ;  and  should  they  rend 
the  air  with  their  wailings  after  any  un- 
justly accumulated  store,  still  at  a  break- 
ing up  of  an  accursed  system  of  exclusion 
and  privilege,  justice  must  be  the  order 
of  the  day.  It  is  said,  an  infinite  God  is 
no  respecter  of  persons ;  then  how  pre- 
sumptuous in  man  to  be  so  ?  Truth  will 
make  its  way ;  sooner  or  later  it  will  come 
to  this;  for  they  have  pawned  all,  they 
are  bankrupts,  and  living  upon  the  spoils, 
the  mercy  and  forbearance  of  their  cre- 
ditors the  people,  whom  they  and  their 
fathers  have  for  ages  defrauded;  and  when 
the  commission  opens,  should  they  not 
render  a  true  and  faithful  account,  they 
must  even  suffer  the  fate  of  felons,  and 
depend  on  the  mercy  of  the  offended  ma- 
jesty of  the  people.  Tbey  may  cry  aloud 
to  the  property- mongers,  the  Mammon 
worshippers  of  the  land,  and  the  town 
and  country  gentry,  that  cling  around  the 
falling  system,  as  the  miser  bugs,  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  the  precious  darling 
gold  to  his  breast,  and  thinks  that  the  only 
source  of  happiness ;  but  it  will  not  au 
do ;  if  these  show  any  disposition  to  join 
the  unhallowed  baud,  to  "  fight  for  their 
property,"  as  a  rich  man  (a  mistaken 
patriot)  once  said  they  would,  they 
must  even  share  the  fate  of  their  compa- 
nions." This  article  had  appeared  in  the 
course  of  last  spring ;  the  other  atrocious 
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libel,  as  he  had  already  stated,  was  pub- 
lished about  a  year  ago.    He  would  not 
suppose  that  it  would  be  maintained,  in 
answer  to  this  observation,  that  a  British 
jury  would  have  overlooked  the  offence, 
and  refused  to  give  a  verdict  against  the 
offender.    Let  it  not  be  understood  that 
he  was  demanding  a  severe  administration 
of  the  laws  with  respect  to  libel,  when  he 
appeared  urgent  for  such  prosecutions. 
He  thought  that  a  libel  which  occurred 
from   inadvertence,  or  at  an   unguarded 
moment,  was  a  proper  subject  for  leniency, 
and  ought,  in  many  cases,  to  be  entirely 
overlooked;  but  when  libelling  assumed 
the  form  of  a  system,  and  was  directed 
against  the  order  of  society,  and  the  most 
sacred   institutions    of   the   country,  he 
thought  that  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
did  not  perform  their  duty,  if  they  did 
not  endeavour  to  repress  it  by  all  the  pe- 
nalties of  the  law.    These  officers  might 
be  able  to  account  for  their  late  inactivity, 
but  he  could  not  see  the  grounds  on  which 
they  could  plead  their  justification  of  neg- 
lecting to  execute  the  existing  laws,  which 
might  have  been  sufficient ;  while  they  de- 
manded laws  of  greater  severity,  which 
might  be  unnecessary*    At  any  rate  the 
efficiency  of  the  existing  laws  ought  to  be 
inquired  into  before  any  change  was  made; 
and  it  ought  to  be  known,  whether  their 
intrinsic  insufficiency,  or  the  neglect  of 
those  who  were  required  to  watch  over 
their  execution,  had  allowed  the  evil  to 
grow  to  such  a  height  as  to  require  the 
application    of  the    measures    proposed 
yesterday  by  the  noble  secretary  of  state. 
He  recollected  a  time  when  prosecutions 
were  instituted  for  much  less  offensive 
libels  than  those  which  he  had  read  ;  when 
the  editor  of  a  newspaper  was  obliged  to 
defend  himself  before  a  jury  for  saying 
that  his  majesty's  successor  would  have  a 
glorious  opportunity  of  being  popular.  No 
conviction  was  obtained  in  this  case,  but 
the  acquittal  did  not  prove  that  a  jury 
would  have  returned  die  same  verdict  in 
cases  of  an  atrocious  description.     So  in 
another  instance,  where  it  was  said  that 
lord  Castlereagh  had  bribed  Mr.  Canning, 
or  Mr.  Canning  lord  Castlereagh  (he  for- 
got which),  a   jury  might  fairly  be  in 
doubt  as  to  the  importance  of  the  charge. 
At  any  rate  the  offence  was  venial  when 
compared  with  that  contained  in  the  pas- 
sages he  had  read.    In  those  passages  the 
throne  of  the  king  was  held  up  as  an  ob- 
ject of  attack,  and  the  property  of  the 
rich  pointed  out  for  plunder  and  spolia- 


tion. That  a  British  jury  would  have  re* 
fused  to  convict  the  author  of  such  a 
libel,  had  he  been  prosecuted,  could 
scarcely  be  believed. 

Another  topic  of  great  importance,  on 
which  he  would  beg  leave  to  trouble  their 
lordships  with  a  few  observations,  was, 
the  execution  of  the  law  regarding  public 
meetings.  Had  the  conduct  of  the  ma- 
gistrates and  the  execution  of  the  law, 
been  uniform  over  the  country  in  respect 
to  those  meetings  ?  He  was  not  disposed 
to  deny  that  public  meetings  were  differ- 
ently  conducted  in  different  places,  and 
that  they  might  on  that  account  be  treated 
differently.  But  in  many  parts  where  they 
were  left  "unmolested,  those  who  attended 
them  marched  to  the  spot  with  banners 
and  music  in  martial  array,  and  under  re- 
gular leaders;  whereas  these  circum- 
stances, in  one  case,  had  been  declared 
the  symbols  of  rebellion,  and  were  pleaded 
as  a  justification  of  a  forcible  dispersion. 
Now,  he  would  ask,  were  the  same  flags, 
music,  inscriptions,  and  parade,  legal  in 
one  part  of  the  country,  and  illegal  in  an- 
other ?  What  instructions  had  the  noble 
secretary  of  state  for  the  home  depart- 
ment given  to  the  magistrates  toguide  them 
in  the  execution  of  their  duty  regarding 
these  meetings  ?  The  noble  secretary  had 
not  before  been  slow  to  issue  his  circulars, 
when  there  was  not  such  a  necessity  for 
bis  advice.  How  was  the  present  absti- 
nence to  be  reconciled  with  the  former 
assiduity  of  the  noble  viscount  in  issuing 
his  Circular  to  instruct  the  magistrates  as 
to  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  them  with 
regard  to  the  circulation  of  libels  ?  Nei- 
ther the  noble  viscount  nor  the  magis- 
trates could  say,  they  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise; they  knew,  long  before,  the  nature 
of  the  meeting  that  was  to  take  place  at 
Manchester.  They  had  seen  similar  meet- 
ings all  over  the  manufacturing  districts, 
and  knew  the  doctrines  which  were  incul- 
cated by  their  leaders ;  and  they  ought  to 
have  determined  beforehand  on  the  course 
which  it  was  proper  to  pursue  regarding 
them.  If  ever  "  coming  events  cast  their 
shadows  before,"  the  seditious  publica- 
tions to  which  he  adverted  were  the  na- 
tural prognostics  of  those  meetings* 
Looking,  therefore,  at  their  character, 
and  anticipating  their  consequences,  go- 
vernment ought  to  have  taken  the  beat 
advice,  and  followed  a  course  of  conduct 
which  would  have  prevented  the  onfocta* 
nate  occurrences  at  Meachetteru  There 
were  three  iaaportaat  ;:cinaamunee»io 
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which  the  attention  of  the  noble  viscount 
end  the  magistrates  ought  to  have  been  di- 
rected :  1st.  It  was  of  great  consequence, 
that  if  any  violence  was  to  take  place,  it 
should  commence  on  the  part  of  the  po- 
pulace, and  not  on  the  part  of  the  consti- 
tuted authorities.  2ndly.  It  was  of  the 
utmost  importance,  if  violence  was  to  be 
employed,  that  notice  of  such  intention 
should  have  been  given  beforehand,  that 
the  people  might  have  been  aware  of  their 
danger.  And  Srdly,  It  was  of  the  utmost 
consequence,  that  if  violence  was  to  be 
employed,  and  punishment  inflicted,  that 
punishment  should  have  fallen  on  the 
leaders  of  the  meeting,  and  not  on  those 
who  were  aware  of  no  offence,  and  who 
perhaps  attended  out  of  curiosity,  and  from 
no  participation  in  the  views  or  objects  of 
those  leaders.  Without  meaning  to  im- 
pugn the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  or  of 
the  yeomanry  on  that  unfortunate  occa- 
sion, he  was  compelled  to  ask  their  lord- 
ships, and  beg  their  lordships  to  ask  them- 
selves, why  Mr.  Hunt  was  arrested  when 
on  the  hustings,  surrounded  by  such  a 
multitude  ?  why  he  was  not  arrested  when 
on  his  way  to  the  meeting*— a  circumstance 
which  might  have  prevented  it  ?  or  why 
he  was  not  arrested  after  the  meeting  had 
•dispersed,  which  there  was  every  proba- 
bility, it  would  have  done  peaceably? 
He  would  ask  still  farther,  why,  if  the 
meeting  was  considered  illegal,  no  precau- 
tions were  taken  to  apprise  the  people  of 
the  intent  to  disperse  it,  by  posting  up 
placards  over  the  town  ?  If  such  a  step 
was  advisable  in  any  place,  it  was  in  Man- 
chester, where  a  caution  of  the  magis- 
trates, warning  the  inhabitants  not  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  of  the  9th,  had  been 
attended  with  complete  success*  He 
made  these  observations,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  passing  sentence  on  the  magis- 
trates, but  as  laying  the  foundation  for 
inquiry ;  and  with  them  he  would  dismiss 
for  the  present,  the  consideration  of  the 
affair  of  Manchester. 

When  he  called  for  inquiry  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  was  no  sufficient  answer,  that  such 
inquiry  would  affect  the  character  of  in- 
dividuals in  highly  respectable  situations. 
Such  an  objection  was  not  allowed  any 
weight  in  1717,  when  a  riot  happeued  at 
Oxford  from  some  persons  of  Jacobite 
principles,  which  the  troops  were  sent  to 
quell.  The  affair  was  merely  local,  but 
the  lords  went  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house  to  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances.   Not  many  years  afterwards  a 
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similar  proceeding  was  adopted  regarding 
the  riots  that  took  place  in  Edinburgh, 
when  captain  Porteous  was  put  to  death. 
Lord  Carteret  then  came  down  to  the 
House,  and  proposed  a  committee  of  in- 
quiry   A  motion  was  made  to  call  to  the  • 
bar  the  magistrates  who  exercised  autho-    : 
rity  on  the  occasion.    In  opposing  thie 
motion,  several  of  the  Scotch  peer*  then  . 
in  the  House  contended,  that  it  would,  if  « 
agreed  to,  cast  a  slur  on  the  lord  presi- 
dent of  the  court  of  session,  the  lordpro-  - 
vost  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  other  official 
persons  whose  conduct  was  the  subject  of  . 
inquiry.    On  this  representation  the  de-    • 
bate  was  adjourned  to  the  following  day, 
when  the  duke  of  Newcastle  came  down 
to  the  House,  and   consented   to  their 
being  examined  at  the  bar.     Now*  be: 
would  ask,  were  the  magistrates  of  Men. 
Chester  above  that  inquiry  which  was  in* 
stituted  in  the  cases  of  the  riots  of  Oxford 
and  Edinburgh  ?  or  did  the  state  of  the 
country  then  less  manifestly  and  impe- 
riously demand  of  the  House  to  show  en 
anxiety  to  watch  over  and. enforce  a  pure 
and  impartial  administration  of  the  laws  I 
If  their  lordships  should  entertain   the 
proposed  inquiry  into  the  administration 
of  the  existing  laws,  into  the  distresses  of 
the  country,  into  the  cause. of  those  die* 
tresses,  and  the  means  of  removing  them, 
they  might,  with  the  best  grace,  if  found 
necessary,  pass  the  measures,  of  coercion 
before  the  House.    If,  after  inquiry,  such 
measures  should  be  thought  indispensable, 
they  would,  though  harsh  and  severe,  be 
received  with  acquiescence,  and  submitted 
to  without  murmur ;  but  if  inquiry  were 
refused,  the  proposed  laws,  though  good 
in  themselves,  would  fail  in  producing  the 
desired  effect.    The  noble  viscount  last 
night  strongly  expressed  himself  against 
concession.    If,  by  saying  he  would  not 
concede,  the  noble  viscount  meant  that 
he  would  not  yield  to  vague  claims,  inso*   - 
lent  demands,  or  irritated  feelings,  he 
would  concur  with  the  noble  viscount,  and 
declare  likewise  against  concession.    Bet 
he  was  willing  to  concede  what  could  not 
be  withheld  without  injustice  — he  wee 
willing  to  concede  the  important  benefits 
and  privileges  of  the  British  constitution. 
One  of  these  was,  a  parliament  prepared 
to  hear  the  complaints  of  the  people,  sad 
inclined  to  redress  them ;  disposed  to  in* 
quire  into  their  grievances,  to  listen  to 
their  petitions,  and  to  satisfy  them,  that 
if  restraints  wore  imposed,  they  were  only 
imposed  on  the  ground  of  necessity,    ft 
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had  been  Mid  from  the  throne,  that  their 
lordships  had  great  ditties  to  discharge. 
Their  lordships  would  best  discharge  some 
of  those  great  duties  by  endeavouring,  by 
measures  of  conciliation,  to  remove  any 
distrust  that  might  exist  between  the 
people  and  the  legislature,  and  by  endea- 
vouring to  gain  the  attachment  of  those 
whose  rights  they  were  bound  to  protect. 
The  noble  marquis  concluded  with  mov- 
ing, "  Thst  a  select  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  more  particularly  into  the 
distresses  and  discontents  prevalent  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  and  the  execution 
of  the  laws  with  respect  to  the  numerous 
meetings  which  have  taken  place." 

The  Marquis  of  WeUcdey  expressed  his 
full  sense  of  the  praise  that  was  due,  and 
the  importance  that  must  attach,  to  the 
able  and  statesman-like  speech  of   the 
noble  marquis  who  had  just  sat  down— a 
speech  distinguished  by  those  comprehen- 
sive views,  and  embellished  from  those 
sources  of  literature  with  which  his  mind 
was  adorned,  and  which  rendered  his  elo- 
quence and  opinions  entitled,  upon  all 
occasions,  to  the  attention  and  respect  of 
the  national  council.     After,   however, 
following  the  noble  marquis  as  closely  as 
he  could  through  his  eloquent  address, 
he  thought  it  amounted  to  no  more  than 
this— that  in  all  the  complicated  and  va- 
ried perils  of  a  state,  the  causes  of  those 
perils  roust  be  of  a  complicated  and  va- 
rious nature,  and  the  remedies  must  like- 
wise be  complicated  and  various.     But 
this  was  not  the  question  now  to  be  solved. 
The  question,  in  all  cases  of  threatened 
danger  to  the  institutions  of  a  country, 
would  be  with  all  able  statesmen,  and  all 
great  and  wise  states,  what  was  the  para- 
mount duty  of  the  hour  ?     The  noble 
marquis  bad  said,  with  an  eloquence  and 
manliness  characteristic  of  his   accom- 
plished mind,  that  violence  must  be  sub- 
dued by  force,  and  sedition  repressed  by 
law ;  but  that  their  lordships  ought  to  in- 
quire into  the  cause  of  that  violence  which 
must  be  so  subdued,  and  of  that  sedition 
which  must  be  so  repressed.  In  every  word 
of  this  he  entirely  agreed  with  the  noble 
marquis ;   but  the  question  to-night  was, 
whether,  though  much  violence  had  been 
done,  worse  violence  was  not  intended— 
whether  sedition  was  not  in   existence 
which  bad  not  yet  been  put  down  by  law 
—whether   we  had  not  arrived  at  that 
state  of  constitutional  danger  which  called 
for  exclusive  coos*deiatkn**-whether  we 
(VOL.XL1.) 


had  not  before  us  that  case  of  violence 
which  must  be  coerced,  and  of  sedition 
which  must  be  encountered  and  extin- 
guished by  law  ?     This  was  the  real  point 
at  issue,  and  to  have  it  settled,  he  had 
only  to  appeal  to  a  few  facts.    Why  was 
parliament  now  assembled,  if  peril  and 
sedition  did  not  exist  \    Parliament  was 
now  called  together  for  its  own  preserva- 
tion—not in  the  narrow,  limited,  selfiah, 
meaning  of  the  term,  as  it  had  self-inter- 
ested privileges  to  maintain  with  which 
the  people  had  no  concern,  but  in  the  ge- 
neral and  important  sense  of  preservation 
which  was  implied  when  the  constitution 
of  parliament  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
constitution  of  the  country  was  menaced. 
It  met  to  exercise  the  first  of  all  the  du- 
ties and  all  the  rights  of  a  state— that  of 
maintaining  the  public  security  from  vio- 
lation and  ruin.    The  noble  marquis,  in  a 
part  of  his  speech,  had  entered  into  a  con- 
sideration of  the  perils  which  now  sur- 
rounded us,  and,  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, stated,  as  their  cause,  that  great 
distress  existed,  and  that  a  general  desire 
of  a  change  was  felt,  without  being  accom- 
panied, however,  with  any  fixed  object,  or 
regular  plan.    Here  he  was  at  issue  with 
the  noble  marquis.    He  would  contend, 
that  the  object  was  evident,  that  the  plan 
was  definite,  well  arranged,  and  persever- 
ingly  pursued,  which  pointed  to  a  parlia- 
mentary change,  the  effect  of  which  must 
be  the  overthrow  of  society,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  rights  of  property,  and  the  de- 
molition of  the  whole  frame  of  government. 
The  noble  marquis  had  said,  that  all  their 
lordships  admitted  the  danger.     It  was 
their  doty,  therefore,  to  examine  it,  to 
look  it  fairly  in  the  face,  to  see  what  was 
its  character,  and  what  were  its  powers, 
and  to  meet  it  with  proper  firmness.    He 
believed  that  it  was  as  extensive  in  its 
diffusion,  as  it  was  alarming  in  its  character, 
and  he  begged   their  lordships  to  con- 
eider  in  what  it  consisted.    It  was  of  no 
vague  description.    It  was  a  fixed  and 
unalterable  purpose,  a  regular  and  settled 
project,  announced  in  all  the  publications 
of  the  disaffected,  embodied  in  all  the  re- 
solutions of  their  public  meetings,  and 
perseveringly  pursued  with  all  their  ener- 
gies, to  effect  such  an  alteration  in  the 
constitution  of  parliament  as  would  esta- 
blish universal  suffrage,  annual  elections, 
and  voting  by  ballot.    Were  those  points 
on  which  there  could  be  any  doubt — were 
Shose  doctrines  which  they  had  denied, 
disguised,  or  renounced?     No.     Some 
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jeart  ago,  their  plan  was  more  indefinite ; 
there  was  a  dissension  among  the  sup* 
porters  of  reform,  and  several*  of  them  did 
not  go  the  length  of  the  tenets  which  he 
had  stated.    Now,  they  were  all  agreed : 
they  maintained  to  a  man,  that  universal 
suffrage,  annual  parliaments,  and  voting 
by  ballot,  would  redress  their  grievances ; 
and  that  unless  those  concessions  were 
made,  their  expectations  would  not  be 
satisfied,  nor  tneir  grievances  redressed. 
All  parts  of  their  plan  adhered  together, 
and  if  carried  into  execution,  would  be 
the  destruction  of  all  regular  government, 
the  destruction  of  all  religion,  and  the  de- 
struction of  all  private  property.     The 
aext  circumstance  in  the  danger  was  the 
mode  ia  which  the  plan  was  to  be  carried 
into    effect*      Their    publications    and 
speakers  at  public  meetings  announced  a 
settled  design  to  carry  their  objects  by 
physical  force,  but  recommended,  in  the 
first  place,  to  observe  order  and  peaee. 
If  their  projects  could  be  carried  peace* 
ablv,  their  adherents  were  told  it  was 
well;  but  if  not  peaceably,  at  any  rate 
they  must  be  carried.    "  We  come,"  said 
they,  "  with   our  minds  prepared   and 
armed  for  the  conquest  of  our  rights ;  we 
would  wish  to  obtain  them  mildly  if  we 
can;  if  not,  we  roust  resort  to  physical 
force,  and  our  success  is  secured."    If 
any  roan  could  place  reliance  on  their  pro- 
fessions of  peace,  and  surrender  his  alarms 
on  hearing  their  exhortations  to  order, 
that  man  must  have  firmer  nerves  than  he 
had.    No  one  regretted  more  than  he  did 
the  unfortunate  occurrences  at  Manches- 
ter.   The  noble  marquis  had  said,  tliat  if 
the  meeting  had  not  been  disturbed  by  the 
interference  of  the  magistrates,  it  would 
have  gone  off  in  perfect  tranquillity.   Per- 
haps that  might  have  been  the  case ;  but 
why?  in  the  contemplation  of  times  to 
come.    With  the  most  quieting  declara- 
tions ef  loyalty  and  respect  to  the  laws, 
the   disaffected   proceeded   meekly  and 
peaceably  in  their  projects,  boasting  of 
their  physical  force  without  using  it,  wait- 
ing for  the  happy  day  and  the  halcyon 
hour  when  they  might  accomplish  loyally 
and  unresistedfy  their  schemes  of  plunder 
and  anarchy.    Their  peaceable  and  quiet 
demeanor,  instead  of  lessening  the  danger, 
in  his    opinion  ought  to  aggravate   the 
alarm.     He  might  say  of  them  Ipsa  silen- 
tia  terrent.    They  became  more  danger- 
ous from  entertaining  such  disorganizing 
doctrines    in    settled    tranquillity.      He 
would  put  a  case :  —  Suppose  they  bad 


agreed  at  one  of  their  assemblies  to  repeal 
the  Act  of  Settlement,  to  depose  the  king, 
or  to  abolish  the  monarchy,  would  the 
alarm  of  their  lordships  be  reduced,  or 
the  guilt  of  the  conspirators  lessened,  by 
assurances  that  they  meant  to  proceed 
peaceably  in  the  execution  of  their  pro- 
jects, and  that  the  meetings  in  which  they 
measured  their  strength,  and  confirmed 
their  purpose,  passed  off  with  the  utmost 
quietness  ?     In  bis  mind,  such  quietness, 
with  such  designs,  appeared  like  malice 
prepense,  which,  though  concealed  for  a 
time,  was  more  dangerous  than  temporary 
passion;  and  the  very  circumstance  of 
their  tranquillity  aggravated  their  guilt. 
There  was  another  circumstance  which 
had  been  stated  regarding  them,  as  les- 
sening the  alarm  with  which  they  ought 
to  be  viewed,  but  which,  in  his  mind,  in- 
creased it.    It  was  said  their  projects  were 
so  wild,  absurd,   and  extravagant,  that 
they  could  make  no  progress  towards  their 
execution,  and  therefore  they  could  not 
be  accompanied  with  danger.    He  need 
not  tell  those  who  had  either  attended  to 
the  principles  of  the  human  mind,  or  stu- 
died the  pages  of  history,  how  much  mis- 
chief had  arisen  to  the  world  from  prac- 
tical attempts  to  accomplish  impracticable 
schemes,  and    realize    absurd    theories. 
There  was  in  virtue,  in  science,  and  in 
art,  a  certain  point  of  excellence  which 
was  unattainable,  but  towards  which  the 
admirers  of  each  never  ceased  to  aspire, 
and  in  approaching  which  every  step  was 
fraught  with  improvement  —  every  step 
added  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 
So  with  the  arts  of  confusion  and  anarchy. 
They  might  not  succeed,  but  they  had 
an  invincible  tendency  towards  realization. 
In  those   wild   and  destructive  theories 
which  had  for  their  object  the  subversion 
of  society,  although  there  was  a  point  of 
ruin  which  might  not  be  achievable,  every 
step  in  the  progress  towards  it  bad  its 
evil.    Universal  suffrage  might  not  be  at- 
tainable;    but   in   the  pursuit  universal 
confusion  might  take  place,    and  every 
step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  so 
absurd  and  chimerical  a  scheme  would  be 
but  a  step  towards  creating  new  mischiefs. 
He  might  apply  this  also  to  another  sub- 
ject— he  meant,  to  those  attempts  which 
were  made  to  subvert  the  religion  of  the 
nation.    Attempts  so  wild  and  fantastical 
as  these  would  scarcely  enter  into  the 
imagination  of  any  man.    So  frantic  an 
opinion  could  scarcely  enter    the  head 
of  any  man,  as  to  suppose  that  ia  this  en- 
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lightened  country,  where  knowledge  was 
so  advanced,  and  where  the  purest  reli- 
gion was  established,  the  monstrous  doc- 
trine of  unmitigated  atheism  could  be  dis- 
seminated with  any  success.  But  in  at- 
tempting to  realise  this  object,  although 
the  pursuit  was  not  likely  to  be  attended 
with  success,  yet  the  very  effort  which 
was  made,  would  tend  to  dissolve  the  pu- 
rity of  religion,  to  undermine  faith,  to 
destroy  morality,  and  to  dissolve  all  those 
bonds  which  bound  man  to  man :  and 
would  it  in  such  a  state  of  things  be  any 
satisfaction  to  be  told  that  the  establish- 
ment of  atheism  was  impracticable,  and 
could  never  be  accomplished?  Why, 
then,  be  would  ask,  were  such  attempts 
to  be  treated  with  indifference  ?  He  was 
willing  to  believe  that  these  projects  were 
confined  to  a  few. visionary  individuals; 
he  did  not  believe  that  the  whole  people 
of  England  were  tainted  with  such  prin- 
ciples; nevertheless,  he  submitted  that 
they  demanded  the  powerful  and  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  legislature  to  suppress  them. 
His  noble  friend  had  told  them,  that  it 
was  very  proper  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  distress  throughout  the  whole  country. 
He  was  not  disposed  to  deny  the  policy 
of  such  a  proceeding  at  a  proper  time, 
and  the  expediency  of  applying  every 
measure  which  might  be  calculated  to  re- 
medy that  distress ;  but  was  that  inquiry 
to  take  precedence  of  those  steps  which 
the  imminent  danger  in  which  the  country 
was  placed  to  imperiously  demanded? 
Would  it  be  proper  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee, the  investigations  or  which  must  ne- 
cessarily engage  the  attention  of  all  the 
ability  and  all  the  integrity  of  the  House, 
from  hour  to  hour,  and  from  day  to  day, 
at  a  moment  when  the  absolute  safety  of 
the  country  was  at  stake?  The  noble 
marquis  had  also  stated,  that  part  of  his 
plan  was  to  consider  the  administration  of 
justice,  with  respect  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  of  libel,  and  whether,  in  their 
lordship's  judgment,  the  proper  means 
had  been  taken  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  that  law.  This  certainly 
was  a  very  fit  subject  for  their  lordships 
attention  ;  but  was  that  a  reason  for  ap- 
pointing a  committee  before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  take  into  consideration  the  spe- 
cific measures  that  were  addressed  to  the 
immediate  evils  known  to  exist?  The 
noble  marquis  surely  did  not  mean  that 
the  bills,  which  had  been  so  properly  sub- 
mitted to  the  notice  of  the  House,  were 
to  be  deferred  in  order  to  make  way  for 


his  inquiry ;  if  not,  he  would  ask,  how 
was  it  possible,  if  the  committee  were  ap- 
pointed, for  any  of  their  lordships  who 
usually  took  part  in  such  subjects  to  par 
that  attention  to  those  bills  which  their 
importance  demanded?  He  repeated, 
that  to  examination  at  a  proper  season 
he  had  no  objection ;  but  when  the  na- 
ture of  the  danger  to  which  the  country 
was  exposed  came  under  their  view,  he 
apprehended  all  other  topics  ought  to  give 
way  to  the  adoption  of  measures  for  meet- 
ing that  danger  in  the  most  effective  and 
decisive  manner.  The  noble  marquis  had 
also  alluded  to  a  subject  connected  with 
this  question  to  which  lie  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  advert — he  meant  the  ne- 
cessity of  conciliating  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, by  making  some  alterations  in  the 
constitution  ox  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament. 

The  Marquis  ofLansdowne  disclaimed 
having  spoken  of  any  such  necessity. 

The  Marquis  WclUsUy,  in  continua- 
tion, said,  that  the  noble  marquis  might 
not  perhaps  mean  to  express  himself 
to  that  extent;  but  that  it  was  evident 
nothing  less  would  satisfy  the  discontented. 
He  had  seenr  petitions  forced  upon  the 
House  of  Commons,  signed  by  a  number 
of  persons  resident  in  Manchester,  in 
which  it  was  stated,  in  the  true  language 
of  the  radicals,  that  the  constitution  of 
that  House,  as  it  stood,  was  so  great  a 
grievance  that  it  was  thought  to  be  the 
source  of  all  other  grievances  ;  that  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  this  that 
the  meeting  was  convened  at  Manchester ; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  calling  upon  that 
House,  the  purity  of  which  they  ques- 
tioned, to  appoint  a  public  inquiry  into 
the  causes  of  their  distress.  This  was,  in 
fact,  neither  more  nor  less  than  saying, 
"  We  declare  the  constitution  to  be  a 
nuisance,  which  we  are  determined  to 
abate ;  and  while  you  are  sitting  in  deli- 
beration, we  will  continue  to  take  those 
steps  w^ich  we  conceive  necessary  for  its 
abatement."  He  would  ask  their  lord- 
ships if  it  was  at  all  probable  that  those 
very  persons  who  called  for  inquiry  would 
rest  quiet  while  that  inquiry  was  going 
forward  ?  Would  they  not,  in  pursuit  of 
their  main  object,  the  attainment  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  continue  to  pursue  their 
plans  of  demolition  ?  Was  it  a  safe  course 
for  parliament  to  take,  to  furnish  tbem 
with  an  opportunity  of  effecting  their  pur- 
pose ?  Would  it  be  safe,  while  these  per- 
I  goiu  were  engaged  in  entecprises  for  de- 
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molishing  the  constitution,  deliberately  to 
enter  into  an  investigation  of  the  causes 
of  their  dissatisfaction  ?      The  best,  the 
wisest,  and  the  most  prudent  course  to 
pursue,  would  be,  aa  the  noble  earl  had 
so  properly  expressed  it,  "  By  law  to  put 
sedition,  and  by  force  to  subdue  violence." 
But  was  this  the  disposition  of  the  people 
of  England  at  large  ?    Of  this  he  had  the 
strongest  doubts,  and  he  believed  that  the 
distresses  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
had  been  greatly  exaggerated ;   but,  sup- 
posing distress  to  exist  to  a  considerable 
degree,  was  it  because  the  people  were  so 
distressed  that  their  lives  were  to  be  un- 
protected ?  Was  it  because  the  distresses 
of  the  people  exposed  them  to  the  arti- 
fices or  designing  demagogues,  who  would 
lead  them  to    the  commission  of  every 
violence,  that  therefore  laws  were  not  to  be 
created  to  prevent  their  mischievous  pur- 
poses ?    It  was  true,  that  the  distresses  of 
the  people  were  not  to  be  disregarded,  and 
no  man  more  deeply  lamented  the  ex- 
istence of  those  distresses  than  himself; 
but  he  thought  a  more  urgent  considera- 
tion presented  itself  to  the  House,  and 
that  was,  the  importance  of  adopting  mea- 
sures calculated  to  repress  that  spirit  of 
violence  by  which  the  peaceable  and  re- 
spectable part  of  the  community  was  at 
present  threatened.     It  would,   indeed, 
exhibit  an  inexcusable  absence  of  that 
vigilance  which  the  trust  reposed  in  them 
demanded,  if  they  were  to  shut  their  eyeM 
against  those  scenes  which  were  daily  ex- 
hibited in  the  most  populous  districts  of 
the  kingdom.     He  did  not  mean  to  con- 
tend, that  the  bills  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  by  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters were  of  necessity  to  be  adopted ; 
nor  did  he  mean  to  contend  that  they  did 
not  require  due  deliberation ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  thought  it  was  fit  they  should 
be  viewed  with   every  prudent  caution, 
and  that  the  talents  and  the  experience 
of  the  noble  lords  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded should  be  applied  to  their  im- 
provement, if  improvement  were  neces- 
sary, or  to  their  alteration,  if  alteration 
were  conceived  expedient ;  but  he  appre- 
hended, that  the  true  course  of  wisdom 
would  be,  to  suffer  them  to  take  prece- 
dence of  oil  other  measures,  so  that  an 
effectual  check  might  be  given  to  those 
mischiefs,  from  which  there  was  at  pre- 
sent so  much  reason  to  anticipate  conse- 
quences of  the  most  afflicting  character. 
Among  other  causes  ef  alarm,  and  not 
the  least  prominent)  were  the  meetings 


which  were  unfortunately  so  prevalent* 
He  did  not  think  that  these  meetings 
could    be    called    the  meetings    of   the 
people  of  England.    He  had  too  much 
respect  for  the  people  of  England  ae  • 
body,  to  suppose  that  they  were  actuated 
by  similar  motives  to  those  which  distin- 
guished the  generality  of  these   assem- 
blies.   He  considered  them  altogether  ea 
a  wretched  Babel,  as  a  set  of  vagabonds, 
who  met,  not  to  deliberate  and  to  examine 
into  supposed  grievances,  not  to  disease 
the  question  of  reform,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  what  force  they  could 
apply  to  that  atrocious  object  which  they. 
had  in  view — the  subversion  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  substitution  of  those 
wild  and  fantastical  theories,  by  the  detail 
of  which  that  House  had  been  so  repeat- 
edly disgusted.    It  would,  indeed,  be  the 
prostitution  of  language  to  characterise 
such  wretches  as  the  people  of  England— 
a  people  who  had  justly  excited  the  won- 
der, the  admiration,  and  the  envy  of  the 
world.    To  call  them  the  people  of  Eng- 
land was  but  a  trick— a  decoy,  for  the 
purpose    of  alienating  the  affections  of 
those    who     were     suffering    under     a 
temporary  distress,  from  their  sovereign, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  system  of 
wickedness,  fraught  with  the  most  terrific 
consequences  to  society,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying   all    that  happiness 
which  the  people  of  this  country  were 
capable  of  enjoying  under  the  blessings 
of  their  glorious  constitution.    This  was 
the  character  of  the  meetings  which  he 
had  been  attempting  to  describe— meet- 
ings which,  he  would  repeat,  were  calcu- 
lated, unless  suppressed  by  parliament,  to 
sap  die  spirit  of  loyalty,  of  morality,  and 
of  religion,  and  altogether  to  subvert  our 
laws  and   our  liberties.    Such  meetings 
had  justly  been  described  by  lord  Holt, 
not  as  an  assault  upon  parliament,  not  as 
an  assault  upon  the  state,  but  at  an  as- 
sault upon  the  people  themselves.    Could 
the  liberties  of  England  be  said  to   be 
supported  or  promoted   by  the  vagrant 
licentiousness  of  such  men  ?     Their  con- 
duct was,  indeed,  a  libel  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  British  liberty.    Tlie  liberty  ef  the 
subject  was  most  opposite  to  that  which 
these   persons  were  ambitions  te  enjoy. 
He  was  a  warm  advocate  for  the  liberty 
of  the  subject ;  but  by  this  what  did  he 
mean  ?     He  meant  the  liberty  of  those 
who  were  subject  to  the  Isws  of  their 
country ;  of  those  who  were  subject  to 
the  religion  of  their  country ;  of  those 
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who  were  subject  to  moral  restraint;  of 
those  who  were  subject  to-  the  constitution 
of  the  state;  of  those  who  were  subject 
to  all  those  principles  upon  which  British 
liberty,  as  aistinguishea  from  that  which, 
existed  in  every  other  part  of  the  world 
had  been  pillared  and  founded ;  and  which 
if  maintained  in  its  purity,  must  bid  defi- 
ance to  every  attack,  however  violent,  but 
if  not,  and  the  radicals  were  once  allowed 
to  lift  their  heads,  radice  in  iartara  tendk. 
He  thought  it  their  lordships  duty  to  pro- 
ceed with  as  much  despatch  as  possible  to 
the  consideration  of  the  measures  which 
had  been  proposed  by  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters; and  with  great  respect  to  his 
noble  friend  he  must  therefore  declare  his 
conviction  that  the  subjects  proposed  by 
his  noble  friend's  motion  ought  not  to 
precede  that  consideration. 

Lord  Erskine  said ;— My  lords,  I  have 
listened  with  great  attention  to  the  very 
eloquent  speech  of  the  noble  marouis  who 
has  just  sat  down ;  and  if  I  could  at  all 
agree  with  him  in  the  facts  which  he  as- 
sumes, I  should  not  be  disposed  to  differ 
from  him,  either  as  to  the  dangers  which 
surround  us,  or  the  duty  imposed  upon 
the  House  for  the  public  safety ;  neither 
should  I  differ  from  lord  Holt  as  to  the 
powers  of  the  magistracy,  when  the  state 
is  in  imminent  peril,  or  the  peace  danger- 
ously broken.     My  opinion  is,  that  they 
are  amply  sufficient,   as  they  have  been 
found  for  ages ;  and  that  if  they  are  de- 
fective they  ought  to  be  amended.    But 
the  difference  between  us   is  upon   the 
facts,  and  not  upon  the  law  ;   supposing 
however  the  proposed  bills  to  be  neces- 
sary, and  necessary  without  delay,  surely 
the  proposal  of  my  noble  friend  would 
not  at  all  delay  that  consideration.     The 
bills  might  be  considered  in  their  ordinary 
progress,  without  at  all  clashing  with  the 
important  objects  to  be  considered  by  a 
select  committee  which  you  are   called 
upon  by  the   motion    to  embrace,   and 
which,  on  the  very  first  day  of  the  session, 
ought  in  another  shape  to  have  been  our 
earliest  duty. 

My  lords,  I  am  now  an  old  tnan,  and 
have  been  nearly  forty  years  in  parliament, 
yet  ldechiresolemnly  that  I  never  felt  more 
unqualified  regret  for  any  proceeding  in  it, 
than  at  the  rejection  of  the  amendment  pro- 
posedby  my  noble  friend,  and  so  eloquently 
pressed  upon  our  attention  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session.  If  your  lordship*  had 
fortunately  adopted  it,  you  could  have 
had  nothing  farther  to  consider  on  this 


painful  subject,  and  would  have  escaped 
the  double  error  of  rejecting  die  proposi- 
tion of  the  noble  marouis  to-night,  whieh 
I   cannot  but  painfully  foresee.      You 
would  then  have  had  an  unanimous  par- 
liament, pledged  by  the  address,  and  not 
at  all  touched,  but  on  the  contrary  con- 
firmed and  strengthened  by  the  wise  ad- 
dition proposed  to  it ;  you  would  have  had 
this  unanimous  parliament,  reprobating  all 
seditious  combinations,  calling  upon  both 
magistrates  and  people,  by  the  combined 
authorities  of  the  state,  to  support  the 
constitution  and  to  maintain  public  order 
and  tranquillity.     In  all  this,  the  amend- 
ment concurred  with  the  address,   and 
asked  nothing  more  than  that  the  people 
should  not  be  condemned  unheard,  and 
that  whatever  might  have  been  the  extent  of 
individual  indiscretions  or  offences,  or  of  a 
disposition  to  disturb  the  government,  the 
offenders  might  have  been  withdrawn  from 
dangerous  and  impracticable  courses,  by 
our  showing  them,  that  whilst  we  were 
bound  in  duty  and  firmly  resolved  to  en- 
force obedience  to  the  laws,  even  by  mili- 
tary force,  when  necessity  demanded  the 
painful  resort  to  it;   yet  that  we  were 
equally  bound,    to  suffer  no  excess  or 
abuse  of  it,  equally  determined  to  protect 
the  people,  and,  sympathising  with  their 
Bufferings,  to  exert  the  whole  authority  of 
the  state  to  arrive  at  the  real  truth  of  the 
blood  shed  at  Manchester,  so  as  to  see  that 
the  ends  of  justice  should  be  accomplished. 
I  am  convinced,  my  lords,  that  if  you  had 
pursued  this  course  which  my  noble  friend 
recommended,  you  would  have  done  more 
to  tranquillize  the  country,  and  to  bring 
back  the  affections  of  the  disaffected,  than 
all  the  laws  you  can  pass,  and  all  the  pro- 
secutions by  which  you  can  carry  them 
into  execution.    I  have  had  many  more 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  sentiments 
and  feelings  of  those  who  are  classed  as  sedi- 
tious subjects,  than  most  of  your  lordships 
can  have  bad ;  and  it  is  my  unalterable  con- 
viction and  belief,  that  a  system  of  alarm, 
supported  by  mysterious  green  bags,  and 
the  array  of  special  commissions,  followed 
as  they  have  been,  and  will  be,  by  convic- 
tions not  sufficiently  numerous  to  inspire 
terror,  only  exasperate  evils,  the  unfortu- 
nate existence  of  which  I  lament  as  much 
as  any  of  your  lordships.   He  must  surely 
be  a  total   stranger  to  the  long-proved 
characteristic  of  the  British  people,    to 
their  loyalty,  in  more  recent  and  perilous 
times,  and,  above  all  to  the  fortitude  and 
patience  with  which  they  arc  bearing  at 
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this  moment,  unexampled  privations,  not  to 
be  convinced,  that  even  if  your  inquiry 
were  sure  only  to  confirm  the  opinions 
you  act  upon,  and  would  publicly  con- 
demn those  you  have  condemned  without 
hearing,  it  would  exalt  your  authority,  and 
bring  back  those  who  from  error  only  had 
opposed  it*  My  lords,  a  systematic  in- 
dulgence at  thU  moment  would  place  our 
government  as  upon  a  rock,  ana  sedition 
against  it  would  be  trampled  under  foot. 
Take  my  word  for  it,  there  is  no  other 
course  by  which  affection  can  be  cultivat- ' 
ei,  and  contented  obedience  secured — 
tranquillity  may  be  enforced  by  severity, 
and  turbulence  be  made  silent,  but  it 
would  be  a  dangerous  silence. 

Nevertheless,  my  lords,  I  do  not  wish 
to  go  beside  the  question  before  the 
House,  nor  to  deny,  that  we  might  have 
had  a  very  different  duty  to  perform,  if  we 
had  materials  before  us  to  establish  that  a 
widely  extended  conspiracy  existed  to 
overthrow  the  government,  that  overt  acts 
of  rebellion  or  of  dangerous  sedition  had 
been  committed,  and  that  the  proceedings 
at  Manchester,  which  we  have  sought  as 
yet  in  vain  to  investigate,  was  a  manifest 
branch  of  that  treasonable  combination ; 
but  what  materials  have  we  to  pronounce 
this  judgment  ?  Certainly  none  at  all. 
That  multitudes  led  by  evil  minded,  but 
more  probably  by  ignorant  persons,  have 
clamoured  for  unfit,  impracticable  changes 
in  the  constitution  I  readily  admit,  and  that 
they  have  held  meetings  so  absurdly  nu- 
merous as  to  render  disorder  probable  and 
dangerous,  and  I  admit  that  the  meeting 
at  Manchester  was  one  of  them,  but  docs 
the  papers  laid  upon  the  table  which  I 
now  hold  in  my  hand  bear  us  out  (or  any 
thing  like  it)  in  more  than  I  have  des- 
cribed; does  it  warrant  us  in  believing  that 
a  treasonable  conspiracy  was  then  on  foot. 
His  majesty's  ministers  may  have  farther 
information  which  they  may  think  right 
at  this  moment  to  conceal,  and  which  on 
their  own  responsibility,  they  may  give 
credit  to;  but  your  lordships  can  only  act 
upon  the  materials  before  us ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  very  strange  how  the  noble 
marquis  who  spoke  last  can  have  collect- 
ed from  them  the  desperate  state  of  the 
country  as  he  has  described  it*  The 
Manchester  magistrates,  even  at  so  late  a 
period  before  the  16th  of  August  as  the 
1st  of  July,  tell  the  secretary  of  state, 
"  that  they  cannot  state  any  specific  facts 
on  which  legal  responsibility  would  attach 
to  any  individual/'  but  they  add,  "  that 


though  they  cannot  sufficiently  applaud 
the  hitherto  peaceable  demeanor  of  the 
lower  orders,  yet  they  do  not  calculate  od 
their  remaining  unmoved/'  Are  these 
facts  to  proceed  upon  as  portending  a  re* 
volution,  more  especially  as  the  magis* 
trates  immediately  afterwards  expose  the 
fallacy  of  their  own  apprehensions,  since 
the  Birmingham  meeting  went  off  to  their 
"  perfect  satisfaction,"  as  they  themselves 
express  it,  "  breaking  up  before  7  o'clock 
without  any  breach  of  the  peace ;"  and 
they  say,  that  "  women  and  children  were 
a  great  proportion  of  the  crowd/9  The 
meeting  at  Hunslet  moor  was  also  equally 
quiet ;  and  when  the  one  advertised  for 
the  9th  of  August,  which  afterwards  took 
place  on  the  16th,  was  declared  to  be  il- 
legal by  the  magistrates,  they  gave  it  up, 
and  it  did  not  take  place.  These  are  all 
the  public  meetings,  or  other  acts  that  are 
mentioned  in  the  papers  on  the  table, 
showing  undoubtedly  tumultuous  assem- 
blies which  ought  to  be  suppressed,  but 
reflecting  great  blame  on  the  magistrates 
for  not  using  the  powers  already  vested  in 
them  bv  law,  for  their  safer  and  earlier 
dispersion.  On  the  part  of  the  multitude 
there  appeared  no  disposition  to  a  forcible 
resistance.  On  the  contrary,  as  I  have 
just  observed,  when  they  were  informed 
by  the  magistrates,  that  the  meeting  pro- 
jected to  be  held  on  the  9th  of  August 
would  be  illegal,  it  was  abandoned.  This 
was  known  to  the  Manchester  magis- 
trates, who  bad  also  full  knowledge  of  the 
meetings  held  at  Birmingham  and  other 
places,  and  who  had  themselves  prohibit- 
ed the  meeting  on  the  9th  of  August  with 
effect.  Why  then,  I  ask,  did  they  not  take 
the  same  steps,  or  stronger  ones  if  neces- 
sary, to  prevent  the  one  in  question  from 
taking  place,  though  they  saw  it  publicly 
advertised ;  and  having  failed  in  that  salu- 
tary precaution,  why  did  they  not,  when 
they  saw  numerous  and  concentrating 
masses  of  people  advancing  from  different 
quarters  to  form  a  junction  on  the  margin 
of  so  populous  a  city  as  Manchester,  why 
did  they  not  station  a  numerous  body  of 
peace  officers  and  constables,  supported 
by  the  yeomanry  or  other  troops  at  their 
command,  at  the  mouths  of  the  different 
avenues  through  which  this  junction  waa 
to  be  formed,  before  an  assemblage  could 
take  place  which  they  considered  to  be  so 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace?  What 
possible  excuse  can  be  made  for  this 
omission  ?  They  cannot  say,  that  they 
thought  the  powers  vested-in  them  by  law 
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were  insufficient  for  that  useful  purpose. 
Their  subsequent  conduct,  on  the  very  same 
day,  when  they  authorised  all  the  violences 
which  were  committed,  sufficiently  prove 
that  they  had  no  idea  of  any  such  defect 
in  their  authority,  when  without  necessity 
they  so  notoriously  overstepped  it,  yet 
now  contend  that  they  did  not.  Surely 
the  Riot  act  itself  was  a  sufficient  authority 
9Afely  to  have  effected  the  dispersion  of 
an  assembly  which  their  own  negligence 
had  swelled  to  such  an  amount. 

I  distinctly  admit,  that  when  overt  acts 
of  felony  or  destructive  mischief  are  com- 
mitted, every  man  is  a  magistrate,  and  may 
repel  force  by  force ;  but  no  overt  act  of 
felony  or  mischief  had  been  committed  or 
threatened  when  the  yeomanry  were  di- 
rected to  rush  upon  this  defenceless  mul- 
titude, with  women  and  children  in  -  their 
path.  But  even  supposing  that  so  much 
danger  was  apprehended  by  their  not  dis- 
persing within  the  period  appointed  by  the 
statute,  why,  as  has  happened  in  many 
instances  in  London— why  did  they  not 
advance  upon  the  people  firmly  but  slowly, 
and  push  them  back?  What  colour  or 
excuse  for  sabring  right  and  left  this 
unarmed  multitude?  Is  this  the  law, 
my  lords  ?  [Here  lord  Erskine  quoted  a 
passage  from  lord  Holt.]— The  statute 
only  declared  them  felons,  if  an  hour  had 
elaped  ;  and  they  were  then  only  subject 
to  indictments,  but  not  to  be  cut  down  as 
in  rebellion  or  battle,  unless  such  acts 
were  committed  as  to  take  the  case  out  of 
the  Riot  act,  and  out  of  all  other  laws  and 
statutes,  when  property  and  even  life  are 
to  be  defended  and  secured.  But  no 
such  case  appears  from  the  papers  before 
us,  whilst  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind 
upon  a  transaction  so  visible  and  public, 
made  known  to  us  by  petitions  from  so 
many  quarters,  affords  a  strong  presump- 
tion of  an  invasion  of  public  liberty,  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  parliament  to  resist  and 
to  punish.  Your  lordships  must  forgive 
me  for  not  immediately  taking  for  grant- 
ed the  truth  of  every  thing  collected  to- 
gether and  laid  upon  the  table  of  this 
House.     In  the  year  179*,  your  lordships 

Srepared  and  published  a  report  which 
eclared,  that  a  conspiracy  of  a  far  differ- 
ent and  more  perilous  description,  was  on 
foot ;— no  less  than  the  formation  of  a 
traitorous  convention  to  overthrow  the 
government;  and  the  same  proceeding 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  also. 
I  make  no  question  that  parliament  gave 
full  credit  to  the  facts  which  it  so  report- 


ed and  made  public.  It  is  not  my  prac- 
tice to  impute  to  others  what  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  do  myself.  Yet,  what  was 
the  result  when  the  prisoners  accused  of 
all  this,  were  arraigned  and  brought  to 
trial?  Nothing  more  than  that  many 
seditious  libels  had  been  written  and 
circulated,  and  many  misdemeanors  had 
been  committed  by  people  for  the  most 
part  strangers  to  one  another;  bat  no 
traitorous  conspiracy  was  found  to  have 
been  either  formed  or  contemplated. 

Compare,  however,  my  lords,  the  evi- 
dence so  collected  and  reported  by  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  with  the  papers 
now  before  the  House.  The  last,  my 
lords,  could  not  be  gravely  opened  at  the 
Old  Bailey  to  convict  any  individual  for 
more  than  perhaps  having  been  present 
at  an  assembly,  arguable  to  be  illegal.-— 
What  evidence  have  we  here  to  support 
the  charge  of  a  traitorous  conspiracy— or, 
properly  speaking,  of  any  act  whatsoever  ? 
Only  the  affidavits  of  A.  B.  C.  and  others 
their  companions.  I  have  not  been  ac- 
customed to  deal  with  those  alphabetical 
witnesses,  though  I  am  obliged  to  confess 
that  when  I  came  to  O.  P.  1  thought  that 
there  must  have  been  a  riot.  But  to 
speak  gravely,  I  do  not  find  fault  that 
names  do  not  in  general  appear  to  these 
informations— the  reason  for  which  is  fair 
and  obvious,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  are  the  declarations  or  oaths  of  indi- 
viduals who,  for  any  thing  I  know  to  the 
contrary,  may  be  worthy  of  credit;  but  I 
have  no  way  of  cross-examining  the  let- 
ters in  a  spelling-book ;  I  must  see  wit- 
nesses  face  to  face  before  I  can  pronounce 
upon  any  facts  that  they  depose  ;  and  that 
appears  to  be  an  additional  ground  for 
granting  an  inquiry  into  the  whole  mat- 
ter which  may  be  made  the  foundation 
hereafter  of  important  changes  in  the  laws. 
But,  taking  the  papers  as  they  are,  with- 
out any  such  objections,  what  do  they  con- 
tain beyond  the  very  imprudent  and  impro- 
1>er  collections  for  any  purpose  however 
egal,  so  manifestly  dangerous  to  the  pub- 
lic peace.  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Nadin, 
whose  names  are  subscribed  to  their  de- 
positions, inform  us,  that  when  they  came 
to  examine  those  formidable  trainers  as  to 
the  objects  they  bad  in  view,  they  answer- 
ed that  they  were  practising  so  as  to  be 
able  to  march  with  the  band  at  the  Man- 
chester meeting,  and  upon  the  whole  evi- 
dence this  appears  to  have  been  the  truth. 
Was  it  a  crime,,  then,  to  appear  to  have 
an  ear  for  music,  and  to  keep  the  step  ? 
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It   ii  true  that  number*— greatly  in- 
creasing as  the  public  burthens  have  accu- 
inula  ted,  have  maintained  and  still  con- 
tend for  universal  suffrage,  as  a  vested 
right  which  I  hold  to  be  absurdly  prepos- 
terous ;    but  what  then  ?  It  is  no  kind  of 
evidence  that  they  are  traitors,  or  rogues, 
or  vagabonds.     Was  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond a  traitor,  who  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  author  and  the  strenuous  advo- 
cate for  this  system?  Was  Mr.  Pitt  a 
traitor,  who  so  nobly  distinguished  himself 
in  that  cause?f  lord  Sid  mouth  said  across  the 
House,  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  never  supported 
universal  suffrage]  Lord  £.  said,  Idare  say 
not ;  my  noble  friend  must  better  know  it; 
but  he  acted  with  and  was  supported  by 
those  who  then  were  friends  to  the  most 
extended  representation.— Was  Mr.  She- 
ridan also  a  traitor ;  Mr.  Sheridan  the  in- 
valuable supporter  of  government  in  the 
most  awfully  trying  times  ?— Is  it  fair  in 
short  to  consider  every  tumultuous  meet- 
ing in  support  of  any  kind  of  reform  as 
proof  of  a  traitorous  disposition  ?     It  is  to 
overt  acts,  and  not  to  opinions  we  must 
look,   when  criminal  charges  are  to  be 
made.     There  were  no  such  overt  acts 
upon  the  16th  of  August,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  affecting  than  the  sufferings  of 
many  who,   from   mere  curiosity,  were 
present ;  yet  no  regret  for  this  was  to  be 
found  in  the  speech  from  the  throne. — 1 
am  aware  that  your  lordships  sitting  here 
in  parliament  can  only  consider  the  Prince 
Regent  in  his  public  capacity,  and  I  may 
perhaps  therefore  be  out  of  order  in  ex- 
pressing feelings  which  regard  him  as  a 
private  man ;  but,  having  been  in  his  Royal 
Highness's  service    from  the  beginning 
of  my  public  life,  and  under  many  person- 
al obligations,  I  cannot  but  be  much  af- 
fected by  any  thing  which  personally  con- 
cerns his  honour  and  reputation.  '  Why 
then,  raj  lords,  did  not  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters, even  supposing  them  to  have  been 
justified,  which  I  deny,  in  sanctioning  the 
acts  of  the  Manchester  magistrates  in  the 
Prince  Regent's  name,  why  did  not  they  in 
the  speech  to  be  delivered  from  the  throne, 
introduce   the  strongest    expressions  of 
sorrow  for  the  melancholy  sufferings  which 
unquestionably  had   taken    place,    from 
whatever   cause    they    proceeded.— The 
higher  orders  undoubtedly  well  know,  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  forms  of  parlia- 
ment, that  the  Prince  Regent's  speech  no 
more  proceeds  from  himself  than  from  the 
porter  at  Carl  ton -house;  but  the  lower 
orders  do  not  know  this,  and  it  is  noto- 


rious that  many  injurious  remarks  have 
proceeded  from  this  omission,  and  that 
bis  Royal  Highness  may  thereby  have  ap- 
peared to  the  multitude  as  dead  to  those 
humane  and  good  natured  feelings  which 
have  been  his  Royal  Highness's  character- 
istic when  occasions  have  called  tliem 
forth. 

To  conclude,  my  lords,  I  lament  that 
new  laws  are  to  be  enacted,  when,  if 
all  the  facts  were  before  your  lordships, 
it  would  appear  that  not  only  the  exist* 
ing  ones  are  sufficient,  but  that  their  au- 
thorities have  been  wantonly  exceeded 
and  abused,  whilst,  at  the  same  moment, 
they  are  unaccountably  suffered  to  sleep 
when  they  most  ought  to  be  exerted.— 1 
have  seen  within  a  lew  days,  not  only  in 
the  shops  of  booksellers,  but  in  others  of 
all  descriptions,  a  placard  announcing  for 
sale  the  Mock  Trial  of  Mr.  Carlisle,  and 
in  large  letters,  "  Infamous  Conduct  of  the 
Judge,"  whose  lenity  was  carried  through- 
out the  trial  to  the  utmost  limits  of  indul- 
gence.—Surely,  my  lords,  libels  of  this 
description  should  not  pass  unpunished ; 
yet  tbey  are  suffered  to  corrupt  the  public 
mind  with  impunity,  whilst  you  are  about 
to  pass  new  statutes,  instead  of  carrying 
those  you  have  into  execution.    It  is  this 
negligence  which  is  the  parent  of  offences* 
Execute  the  existing  laws  with  prompti- 
tude and  vigour,  and  it  will  be  quite  un- 
necessary to  enact  transportation  for  a 
libel — a  punishment  unknown  to  the  con- 
stitution. 

The  impolicy  of  imposing  new  restric- 
tions on  public  liberty  we  shall  very 
shortly,  1  fear,  have  but  too  many  oppor- 
tunities to  consider,  and  I  shall  therefore 
pass  it  by  for  the  present.  I  shall  content 
myself  with  only  saying,  that  they  never 
can  restore  confidence,  nor  willing  obedi- 
ence to  government— confide  yourselves 
in  the  people,  and  all  murmurs  and  discon- 
tent will  be  at  an  end.  For  my  own  party 
whilst  I  have  life  and  strength,  to  raise  my 
voice,  I  will  continue  to  protest  against 
them  /iere,  and  every  where;  I  will  not  re- 
peat with  the  same  oath  what  I  said  in  the 
House  of  Commons  when  similar  restrio 
tions  were  in  agitation,  but  I  will  say  firm-  . 
ly,  that  I  was  born  a  freeman  and  will  not 
die  a  slave. 

Lord  Grenville  rose,  and  spoke  to  the 
following  effect  :*— 

My  Lords  ; — The  admission  with  wbies) 

*  From  the  Original   Edition  printed 
for  John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 
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my  noble  friend  who  opened  the  present 
question  ;  commenced  nis  temperate  and 
able  speech,  relieves  those  who  may 
follow  him  in  this  debate  from  all  necessity 
of  expatiating  on  the  painful  circum- 
stances of  our  present  danger.  He 
sees  and  acknowledges  its  existence ;  he 
is  deeply  sensible  both  of  its  magni- 
tude and  its  urgency ;  and  the  glowing 
colours  in  which  he  has  represented  our 
present  situation,  must  have  made  the 
strongest  impression  on  the  minds  of  all 
your  lordships.  For  myself,unquestionabryf 
need  not  say  what  is  my  own  conviction 
on  this  subject.  Often  has  it  been  my 
painful  duty  to  express,  in  this  House, 
the  continued  and  increasing  anxiety  with 
which  I  have  regarded  the  attacks  un- 
ceasingly directed  against  the  whole  frame 
and  fabric  of  our  government.  Often 
have  I  laboured  and  laboured  ineffectu- 
ally, to  impress  these  feelings  on  the 
minds  of  others.  My  apprehensions  have 
been  considered  as  visionary,  originating 
much  more  in  a  fond  and  solicitous  attach- 
ment to  the  interests  which  I  conceived 
to  be  endangered,  than  in  any  just  view 
of  the  actual  condition,  or  future  pros- 
pects, of  my  country.  And  would  to 
Heaven  that  it  were  so  !  Joyful  indeed 
would  this  hour  have  been  to  me,  if  I 
could  now  rise  and  confess  my  error  ;  if  I 
could  say  to  those  from  whom  it  has  been 
my  misfortune  to  differ  on  these  ques- 
tions, "  My  apprehensions  were  vain ; 
your  security  was  well  grounded." 

The  reverse  unhappily  is  true.  During 
a  large  portion  of  a  long  public  life,  now 
closed,  I  have  watched  the  destructive 
tendency  of  these  revolutionary  projects. 
—I  have  marked  their  unremitted  activi- 
ty,—their  growing  confidence,— their  ex- 
tended influence, — their  fast  advancing 
progress.  But  the  evil  has  outrun  my 
apprehensions.  Never,  at  any  former  pe- 
riod, has  it  presented  so  fierce  and  menac- 
ing an  aspect ;  never  yet  has  it  so  im- 
periously required,  from  the  wisdom  and 
firmness  of  my  country,  the  most  imme- 
diate, vigorous,  and  determined  resis- 
tance. 

It  is  this  persuasion  which  alone  in- 
duces me  ;  it  is  this  which  irresistibly 
compels  me,  contrary  to  all  my  expecta- 
tions and  all  my  wishes,  once  more  to  so- 
licit your  indulgence  in  the  discharge  of 
duties  which  I  thought  had  been  for  ever 
closed. 

Let  me,  then,  in  the  outset  of  these  de- 
liberations, entreat  your  lordships  con- 
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tinually  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  mischief 
against  which  we  are  now  called  upon  to 
defend  our  country,  is  not  merely  of  the 
present  day  ;  no,  nor  of  the  present 
year.  Its  true  origin  must  be  traced  much 
farther  back, — its  real  causes  must  be 
sought  much  deeper, — its  remedies  must 
be  applied  with  a  foresight  and  policy  ex- 
tending far  beyond  that  presure  of  tern* 
porary  distress  to  which  alone  my  noble 
friend  is  willing  to  ascribe  it.  Even  in 
the  course  of  this  debate,  your  recol- 
lection has  been  called  to  those  measures 
which,  in  the  year  1795,  now  nearly 
five-and-twenty  years  ago,  it  had  already 
become  necessary  to  adopt  for  the  de- 
fence of  our  laws  and  government.  And 
it  was  then  that  Mr.  Burke  declared,  and 
he  has  consigned  the  sentiment  to  posteri- 
ty in  his  immortal  writings,  that  the 
grounds  of  that  necessity  did  not  origi- 
nate among  us  even  with  the  French  Re- 
volution, although  that  terrible  convul- 
sion of  the  world  did,  undoubtedly  call 
them  forth,  increase  them,  and  give  fresh 
vigour  to  their  operation. 

In  what  manner  your  security  was  then 
provided  for,  and  how  it  was  maintained 
during  the  long  and  arduous  contest  which 
ensued,  I  will  not  now  detain  you  by  exa- 
mining. We  all  remember,  that  from  the 
happy  restoration  of  peace  increased  con- 
fidence was  felt,  increased  assurance 
drawn  by  many,  for  the  permanent  and 
undisturbed  continuance  or  our  domestic 
tranquillity.  From  that  very  date  the 
miscnief  has  on  the  contrary  been  con- 
stantly increasing.  Every  successive  pe- 
riod, down  even  to  the  moment  in  which 
I  now  address  you,  has  brought  us  only 
fresh  menace,  augmented  violence,  more 
open  and  more  ostentatious  defiance  of 
the  public  authority  in  all  its  branches. 
And  I  now  call  with  earnestness  on  all 
who  hear  me,  to  reflect,  how  rarely  the 
history  of  any  country  has  exhibited  so 
rapid  a  progress  of  such  a  danger  within  so 
short  a  time! 

Unquestionably,  when  such  designs  are 
entertained,  and  such  projects  are  pur- 
sued, the  distress  of  any  part  of  our 
population  must  always  give  great  op- 
portunity and  advantage  to  the  promo- 
ters of  sedition.  It  is  the  most  powerful 
engine  by  which  they  can  operate ;  the 
stimulant,  by  which  they  inflame  the  pas- 
sions of  the  ignorant,  and  drive  their  de- 
luded victims  on  to  acts  of  desperation, 
which,  instead  of  alleviating,  can  serve 
only  to  aggravate,  and  to  prolong  their 
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difficulties.  But  occurrences  like  these 
are  the  instruments,  not  the  causes  of  the 
mischief.  Much  of  this  evil  exists  where 
these  distresses  have  had  comparatively 
little  operation.  Many  are  most  forward 
in  the  sedition  whom  the  pressure  has 
least  affected ;  while  those  on  whom  it 
has  roost  severely  borne,  have,  in  many 
cases,  conducted  themselves  with  exem- 
plary patience  and  resolution,  untainted 
by  this  pernicious  contagion,  obedient  to 
the  laws,  and  inviolably  attached  Co  those 
institutions  which  have  so  long  been  the 
glory  and  happiness  of  Englishmen. 

If  then  it  were  possible,  by  any  mea- 
sures within  the  reach  of  human  legisla- 
tion, to  alleviate  their  difficulties ;  if,  by 
any  operation  of  law  or  government,  we 
could  hope  to  mitigate  the  present  dis- 
tresses of  our  manufacturing  population, 
most  readily  would  I  enter  on  the  discus- 
sion of  any  such  proposal,  and  most 
earnestly,  I  am  sure,  would  it  be  pur- 
sued by  parliament.  We  all  deplore,  in 
common,  these  melancholy  effects  of 
causes  which  we  cannot  control  ;  we 
deeply  sympathize  in  the  afflictions  of  our 
fellow-subjects  ;  and  not  our  interests  and 
and  policy  alone,  but  every  higher  feel- 
ing which  animates  the  heart  of  man, 
would  lead  us  to  embrace  with  joy,  and 
to  follow  up  with  perseverance,  the  re- 
motest expectation  of  contributing  to 
their  relief.  Even  those  general  princi- 
ples of  legislation  to  which  we  are  most 
bound  to  adhere,  because  by  them  the 
permanent  prosperity  of  the  whole  com* 
m unity  is  best  promoted ;  even  these,  I 
would  consent,  on  such  an  occasion,  to 
disregard  for  a  time;  could  I  be  persuad- 
ed, that  in  that  course  an  effective  and 
adequate  remedy  could  be  found  against 
the  present  pressure. 

But  my  noble  friend,  in  the  very  act 
of  proposing  such  an  inquiry,  has  but 
too  well  enabled  us  to  judge  how  little 
real  benefit  we  can  derive  from  its  result. 
He  felt  too  justly  what  belongs  to  his  high 
rank,  and  still  higher  station,  in  this  coun- 
try ;  he  followed  too  closely  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  exalted  and  honourable 
mind,  to  countenance  those  vague  and 
groundless  insinuations,  which,  not  in- 
deed within  these  walls,  but  in  popular 
assemblies,  and  in  seditious  publications, 
have  been  profusely  poured  out  against 
the  British  legislature.  He  condescends 
not  so  to  delude  the  multitude.  He  im- 
putes not  to  parliament  the  blame  of  events 
which  are  beyond  the  control  of  man ; 


nor  does  he  charge  upon  hit  political  op- 
ponents the  neglect  of  a  duty,  which  he 
well  knows  that  no  government,  and  no 
legislature,  could  possibly  perform.  He 
has  stated,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  Ian* 
guage,  and  with  the  science,  of  a  states- 
man, the  true  causes  in  which  he  con* 
aiders  the  pressure  to  have  originated  ; 
causes  far  removed  from  affording  the 
smallest  grounds  for  any  such  imputation* 
And  he  has,  with  no  less  candour  than 
ability,  distinctly  enumerated  the  only 
measures  to  which,  in  his  judgment,  this 
House  could  even  now  resort,  with  any 
hope  of  rendering  our  interposition  ho- 
nourable to  ourselves,  and  beneficial  to 
our  country. 

Through  these  details  I  will  endeavour 
shortly  to  follow  him.  The  interest  of  the 
subject  will  apologize  for  what  may  be  te- 
dious in  the  discussion. 

With  respect,  then,  to  the  origin  of 
the  present  distress,  we  must,  no  doubt* 
in  some  degree,  ascribe  it  to  temporary 
causes  of  depression,  to  which  so  com- 
plicated a  system  of  commerce  and  manu- 
facture must  always  be  liable.  The  pro- 
ducts of  our  industry  cannot  be  so  exactly 
calculated  as  never  to  exceed  the  demand 
for  them  ;  nor  do  the  markets  them- 
selves remain  unaltered.  Fashions  vary, 
other  productions  enter  into  successful 
competition  with  ours,  and  the  occasional 
distresses  of  foreign  nations  lessen  their 
powers  of  purchase  and  consumption.  It  is 
then  that  the  necessity  of  transferring  ca- 
pital and  labour  to  more  profitable  employ- 
ment becomes  urgent  and  difficult.  Ha- 
zardous and  groundless  speculations  are 
made  ;  and  even  the  most  skilful  commer- 
cial enterprises  are  affected  by  disappoint- 
ments and  embarrassments,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  which  they  have  in  no  degree 
contributed. 

But  in  any  more  permanent  view  of  our 
present  situation,  nearly  all,  I  think,  that 
my  noble  friend  has  stated,  and  certainly 
all  that  1  should  venture  to  press  upon 
your  attention,  may  be  referred  to  .the 
operatiou  of  one  general  and  leading  prin- 
ciple of  pol itical  economy.  In  peace,  *od 
under  the  happy  influence  of  domfttjc 
tranquillity,  the  capital  of  every  civijjjffld 
community,  especially  if  permitted  -to  find 
for  itself  its  most  profitable  employment, 
tends  naturally  to  increase  in  amorerjtpid 
proportion  than  the  population.  ^.,and4fee 
effect  of  this  its  augmented  and tjpow- 
iog  preponderance,  is  felt  in  the  CWgpf- 
poDacnt  increase  of  all  wharf*  CQQfj/ffl/m 
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national  prosperity.  But  it  operates  most 
immediately,  and  visibly,  to  the  benefit  of 
the  lower  classes  of  society.  It  is  by  the 
application  of  capital  alone  that  any  em- 
ployment is  ever  found  for  their  industry; 
by  augmented  capfral,  additional  employ- 
ment is  provided ;  and  hence  again  arises 
a  new  and  growing  demand  for  labour, 
and  a  continually  progressive  improve- 
ment in  the  reward  and  the  condition  of 
the  labourer. 

The  tendency  of  war  is,  in  all  respects, 
opposite  to  this ;  especially  of  such  a  war 
as  that  which  this  country,  in  common 
with  every  other  European  state,  has  re- 
cently and  unavoidably  been  compelled  to 
sustain.  In  war,  large  amounts  of  capital 
are  continually  and  utterly  destroyed. 
Much  is  also  diverted  to  channels  of  em- 
ployment, wholly  or  comparatively,  un- 
productive ;  from  whence,  on  the  return 
of  peace,  it  cannot  again  be  transferred 
into  its  natural  course,  without  much  dif- 
ficulty, delay,  and  loss. 

It  is  therefore,  to  a  long  continuance  of 
this  great  calamity,  that  we  must  ascribe 
our  present  distress,  and  that  of  to  many 
other  nations,  who  unhappily  share  it  with 
us.  The  implacable  hostility,  the  inordi- 
nate and  insatiable  ambition  of  the  suc- 
cessive revolutionary  governments  of 
France,  are  the  true  causes  which  have 
extended  this,  with  so  many  other  incal- 
culable evils,  to  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Hence  arose  the  call  for  exer- 
tions unexampled  in  duration  and  extent ; 
the  sacrifices  required  indispensably  for 
national  independence ;  and  the  necessity 
of  those  united  efforts,  by  the  unparalleled 
magnitude  of  which,  alone  the  contest 
could  have  been  successfully,  or  safely 
terminated.  Who  can  doubt  how  much 
all  these  causes,  aided  also  in  this,  and  in 
other  countries,  by  the  unhappy  error  of 
an  excessive  and  forced  paper  currency, 
must,  in  a  long  course  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  have  contributed  to  arrest 
the  natural  increase  of  capital,  and  per* 
haps,  in  some  of  the  last  of  those  years, 
to  effect  an  actual  diminution  of  it?  But 
the  population  of  our  own  country,  instead 
of  experiencing  any  correspondent  dimi- 
nution, has,  on  the  contrary,  during  this 
whole  period,  been  continually  and  greatly 
augmented.  The  result,  probably,  not 
onljr  of  our  insular  situation,  and  compa- 
rative exemption  from  the  direct  calami- 
ties of  war,  but  also  of  the  artificial  and 
improvident  system  of  our  poor  laws,  es- 
tablished more  than  two  centuries  ago! 


But  whatever  be  the  cause,  the  fact  is 
certain.  The  proportion  whidr  before 
existed,  between  our  capital  and  our  po- 
pulation, has  been  essentially  varied.  And 
the  conclusion  follows  irresistibly.  No 
art,  no  wisdom,  no  power  of  man,  can  make 
our  diminished  capital  equally  productive 
as  before  of  employment  ana  subsistence 
for  our  augmented  numbers. 

Where,  then,  shall  we  look  for  the 
remedy  ?  There  only,  where  it  is  placed 
by  Providence,  in  the  admirable  disposi- 
tion of  moral  as  well  as  of  natural  causes. 
To  the  flow  of  the  same  tide  which 
has  already  ceased  to  ebb;  to  those 
altered  circumstances  which  now  again 
operate  in  a  favourable  direction  ;  to  that 
returning  and  rapid  accumulation  of  capi- 
tal, which  reason  and  experience  teach  us 
again  to  expect ;  when  the  science,  and 
enterprise,  and  industry  of  a  great  and 
enlightened  nation  are  protected  in  peace, 
and  secured  in  domestic  tranquillity. 

In  addition,  however,  to  this  firm  and 
sure  hope  of  progressive  improvement, 
there  are  three  measures,  or  rather  sub- 
jects of  inquiry,  which  my  noble  friend 
suggests  for  the  examination  of  a  select 
committee  of  this  House,  with  a  view  to 
more  immediate  and  present  relief.  As 
brought  forward  by  him,  they  are  entitled 
to  our  respectful  attention ;  they  would 
animate  all  our  exertions  if  they  held  out 
any  just  expectation  of  promoting  the 
purpose  for  which  he  proposes  them. 

But  the  first  of  them  he  does  not  him-' 
self  recommend  to  your  adoption,  unless 
you  entertained  a  hope,  which  neither  he 
feels,  nor  can  you  venture  to  encourage. 
If  you  believed  that  this  pressure  was  the 
effect  only  of  some  sudden  and  transient 
calamity,  and  likely,  therefore,  to  be  very 
speedily  removed,  you  might,  he  tjiinks, 
be  inclined  to  discuss  the  question  of 
giving  temporary  aid  to  the  sufferers,  by 
grants  drawn  from  the  national  credit,  or 
national  finance.  And,  undoubtedly, 
there  have  been  cases  of  that  description, 
where  our  feelings,  prevailing  perhaps 
over  our  better  judgment,  or  at  lease  over- 
ruling our  general  principles  of  legisla- 
tion, nave  induced  us  so  to  act.  But  to 
those  examples,  our  actual  condition  bears 
no  resemblance,  either  in  the  nature  or  in 
the  causes  of  the  pressure,  in  its  present 
extent,  or  in  its  probable  duration.  Nor 
must  we  forget  what  has  been,  even  in 
those  less  objectionable  cases,  the  true 
operation  of  such  interference.  Arrange- 
ments of  this  description}  however  plausi- 
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ble  and  popular,  make  no  real  addition  to 
the  wealth  of  the  nation ;  they  furnish, 
therefore,  no  new  means  of  employment 
for  its  industry.  Capital  is  not  created 
by  them,  but  transferred.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  diverted  from  that  channel,  in 
which  it  furnishes  profitable  employment 
to  one  portion  of  our  people,  and  forced 
into  another  course,  in  which  the  labour 
which  it  sets  in  motion,  is  avowedly  less 
productive  to  its  employer,  and  conse- 
quently less  beneficial  to  the  community. 

Touching,  therefore,'sbut  lightly  on  this 
suggestion,  on  which  he  himself  mani- 
festly places  no  reliance,  my  noble  friend 
passed  to  his  two  other  more  general  sub- 
jects of  investigation ;  both  of  them,  un- 
doubtedly, well  entitled  to  the  fullest  con- 
sideration of  parliament,  but  both,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  extending  very  far  beyond 
those  bounds,  which  could  be  embraced 
by  the  labours  of  a  select  committee. 

The  first  of  these  includes  the  whole 
wide  circle  of  our  finance.  He  would 
examine,  whether  the  means  could  not  be 
found  of  levying  a  revenue  equal  to  that 
by  which  we  now  provide  for  the  public 
faith  and  public  safety,  but  collecting  this 
amount  in  some  mode  of  less  unpopular 
or  less  burthensome  taxation.  An  in- 
quiry of  almost  infinite  detail!  To  be 
entered  upon,  not  in  the  gross,  but  with  a 
careful  and  scrutinizing  survey  of  each 
particular  change  which  may  be  recom- 
mended :  and  even  in  this  course,  the  only 
one  in  which  it  can  be  usefully  pursued, 
leading  us  almost  immediately  to  the  most 
intricate  and  complicated  combinations! 
In  the  present  state  of  a  revenue,  com- 
posed of  so  many  various  branches,  mu- 
tually bearing  upon  each  other  in  almost 
in  numerable  relations,  what  questions  of 
greater  difficulty,  of  wider  compass,  and 
more  hazardous  decision,  can  be  proposed 
to  any  statesman  ?  There  might,  for  ex- 
ample, taking  the  very  instance  which  my 
noble  friend  alleges ;  there  might  be  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  by  a  diminution  of 
duty,  and  a  consequent  increase  of  con- 
sumption, foreign  wines  might  be  made 
to  yield  their  present  amount  of  revenue 
at  a  lower  rate  of  taxation.  I  think  it 
probably  would  be  so.  But,  for  practical 
purposes*  the  inquiry  must  not  stop  here. 
Before  this  measure  could  safely  be 
adopted,  its  operation  must  be  deeply  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  other 
weighty  considerations  which  it  .involves, 
btothoi  commerce  and  of  revenue*  We, 
rpuU  ascertain,  if  .indeed  it  be  possible  to 


ascertain  before-hand,  in  what  manner, 
and  to  what  degree,  the  increased  use  of 
foreign  wines  which  we  should  thus  pro- 
mote, would  affect  the  production  and 
sale  of  the  many  other  articles  of  analo- 
gous consumption,  which  are  so  important 
to  our  trade  and  to  our  agriculture,  and 
from  every  one  of  which  so  large  a  reve- 
nue is  derived. 

It  is  far  from  my  purpose  to  discourage 
the  due  examination  of  any  such  pro* 
jects.  The  attention  both  of  government 
and  of  parliament  would  be  well  directed 
to  them;  and  never  would  I  diesunde 
you  from  the  task.  But  it  is  neceesary9 
on  this  occasion,  and  with  reference  to 
the  motion  which]  we  ere  now  consider 
ing,  to  remind  you  of  its  great  extent  and 
difficulty ;  of  the  impossibility  of  pursuing 
it  usefully  through  the  inquiries  or  a  select 
committee;  and  above  all,  of  the  utter 
hopelessuess  of  looking  to  it  for  any  pre- 
sent or  sensible  effect  in  relieving  distress, 
or  appeasing  discontent* 

The  same  remarks  apply,  but  still  more 
forcibly,  to  a  similar  examination  with 
which  jyt  is  proposed  that  this  select  com- 
mittee should  be  charged,  as  to  the  whole 
system  of  our  commercial  legislation,  ana* 
ceptible,  undoubtedly,  of  great  improve- 
ment. On  that  subject  my  noble  friend  and 
I  are,  as  I  believe,  fully  agreed  in  principle* 
We  both  consider  that  policy  as  erroneoue, 
which  purports  to  encourage  domestic 
industry  by  the  prohibition  of  foreign 
commodities.  We  both  believe  that  such 
devices,  instead  of  promoting,  have  ob- 
structed our  commercial  prosperity,  ex- 
actly in  proportion  as  they  limit  the  free, 
and  therefore  most  profitable,  employ- 
ment of  capital.  We  are  both  persuaded 
that,  besides  this  general  mischief  tbeee 
regulations  directly  counteract  their  own 
purpose,  by  narrowing  the  only  means 
which  the  foreign  merchant  has  both  of 
purchase  and  of  return;  and  by  thus 
closing  the  market  of  the  world  against 
those  very  manufactures,  whose  prosperity 
we  are  labouring  to  advance.  I  wifl  add* 
that  in  the  particular  case  which  v  be 
instanced,  that  of  the  diacoujagsnMara 
now  opposed  to  the  import  of  tirnhpiioem 
the  Baltic,  I  am  myself  as  puch.setistad 
of  their  impolicy  aa  it  is  poatiblbvtoiibe 
without  minute  and  detailed  .i4t|*iayv 
Other  errors  of  a  similar  defejdrian  oikfe 
I  fear,  very  easily  be  pojnlna  •ont-ii  Jsnt 
every  session  offers  the.,  opportunity  oif 
bringing  these,  distinctly  end  <aej 
under  y*  view  of  ftarJtapeAfcl ■<■ 
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would  be  thus  much  more  safely,  became 
much  more  deliberately,  corrected,  than 
by  any  general  inquiries  instituted  in  the 
form  now  proposed,  and  with  reference  to 
the  urgency  of  present  distress. 

For  in  truth  there  can  scarcely  be  any 
subject  on  which  deliberation  is  more  ne- 
cessary, or  where  greater  dangers  would 
result  from  inconsiderate  baste.  Our  pro- 
hibitory code  in  this  respect  closely  re- 
sembles the  system  of  our  poor  laws. 
Both  are,  as  it  is  now  generally  acknow- 
ledged, prejudicial  to  the  public  welfare, 
though  the  latter  no  doubt  is  by  far  the 
most  injurious  to  our  labouring  popula- 
tion. But  both  are  of  very  long  standing 
in  our  Statute  book;  closely  interwoven 
with  all  our  interests,  deeply  grafted  into 
our  system,  both  of  commerce  and  of 
agriculture,  and  in  our  actual  condition 
inseparably  connected  even  with  the  sub- 
sistence of  a  very  great  proportion  of  our 
people.  They  are  both  therefore  to  be 
approached  only  with  the  utmost  solici- 
tude and  caution ;  to  be  touched  only  with 
the  most  delicate  and  tender  hand.  The 
same  enlightened  policy  which  now  con- 
demns their  principle,  the  same  juster 
views  of  benevolence  and  patriotism 
which  have  taught  us  to  regret  their  esta- 
blishment, teach  us  also  that  in  a  state  of 
our  society  which  they  have  mainly  con- 
tributed to  make  what  it  now  is,  there  can 
be  no  safety  in  their  removal,  otherwise 
than  by  a  long  succession  of  temperate 
and  well-considered  measures,  uniformly, 
but  slowly,  directed  to  the  ultimate  object 
of  a  better  legislation. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  from  this 
source  nothing  is  to  be  drawn  by  which 
present  distress  can  be  alleviated.  Gra- 
dual improvement  may  be  made,  and  fu- 
ture bene6t  derived.  But  sudden  and  ex- 
tensive changes  in  our  commercial  code 
would  always  be  dangerous,  and  might  in 
the  present  moment  lead  us  to  destruction. 
They  would  infallibly  increase  the  exist- 
ing pressure,  they  might  possibly  aggra^ 
vate  it  almost  beyond  endurance. 

And  let  me  farther  remind  your  lord- 
ships with  respect  to  both  these  proposed 
investigations,  that  their  inconvenience 
and  hazard  arise  not  merely  from  the  ex- 
tent which  they  embrace,  or  the  results 
to  which  they  might  possibly  lead,  but 
also  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subjects 
which  they  propose  for  discussion.  I  am 
tar  from  agreeing- in  the  opinion  which  has 
been  stated  to  us*  that  ,tbeas)  inquiries, 
cvt*  if  unproductive  «f  any  practical jeod> 


would  still  produce  conciliatory  and  tranr 
quillizing  impressions.  From  such  a  disp 
appointment  of  hopes  so  raised,  I  should 
fear  a  directly  contrary  effect.  I  know  of 
no  policy  more  injurious,  none  more  dan* 
gerous  to  the  public  peace,  than  that  of 
exciting,  in  moments  of  pressure,  expec- 
tations which  we  cannot  realise. 

But  much  more  is  such  an  experiment 
to  be  deprecated,  when  the  very  questions 
which  it  involves  are  such  as  cannot  even  bo 
proposed,  without  exciting  to  mutual  op- 
position and  contest  many  and  powerful 
conflicting  interests.  We  are  arrived,  I 
trust,  at  the  end  of  the  painful  duty  of 
taxation.  If  its  burthen  can  be  alleviated 
without  affecting  its  produce,  happy  will 
those  be  to  whose  lot  it  may  All  to  confer 
so  great  a  benefit  upon  their  country.  But 
without  the  certainty  of  this  result  let  us 
not  tamper  wish  she  revenue,  nor  trifle 
with  the  feelings  of  those  who  contribute 
to  it.  Unless  she  advantage  of  change  be 
indisputable,  the  very  proposal  of  change 
is  in  itself  injurious. 

As  to  our  commence,  we  have  now  the 
opportunity  of  considering,  under  the 
happy  auspices  of  peace,  how  it  may  be 
most  certainly,  ana  most  beneficially,  ex- 
tended. The  removal  of  prohibition*, 
and  the  reduction  of  prohibitory  duties, 
on  foreign  produce  and  manufactures,  are 
pointed  out  by  my  noble  friend  as  the  best 
measures  for  that  purpose.  They  unques- 
tionably are  so,  and  they  are  the  fittest  to 
be  gradually  adopted.  But  let  us  not  for- 
get that  they  are  also,  however  unjustly, 
the  most  repugnant  to  the  prejudices  of 
every  people ;  and  the  most  likely  to  irri- 
tate and  to  inflame,  instead  of  appeasing, 
the  discontents  of  those  classes  of  our 
own  population  whose  present  sufferings 
we  lament,  and  whose  feelings  we  are  so- 
licitous to  sooth  and  to  conciliate,  by  every 
practicable  measure  by  which  real  land- 
new  can  best  be  manifested. 

I  pass  then  to  the  second  part  of  my 
noble  friend's  motion,  that  which  more 
directly  relates  to  the  internal  situation  of 
our  country,  and  to  the  threatened  inter- 
ruption of  its  domestic  tranquillity.  On 
many  parts  of  this  subject,  we  are  all 
agreed.  If,  by  whatever  means,  either  of 
previous  preparation,  or  present  distress, 
evil-minded  men  are  endeavouring  to 
plunge  us  into  the  unmeasurable  cahori- 
ties  of  civil  discord,  our  duties  cannot 'be 
doubtful.  To  our  sovereign,  and  to  our 
country,  to  the  British  nation,  nod  to  the 
wJ>ole4vilss*d  srojid,  we  «ve  answeraMe 
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machinations,  the  fearful  advance  of  the 
same  destruction  ?  No,  my  lords,  let  not 
the  warning  voice  have  been  heard  in  vain  ! 
We  have  shared  deeply  in  that  widely 
extended  calamity;  the  bitter  draught 
which  France  prepared  for  herself  hat 
overflowed  into  our  cup.  Let  us  at  least, 
derive  from  it  the  bene6ts  of  an  experience 
so  dearly  purchased !  Observe  what  were 
the  beginnings  of  that  great  catastrophe  ; 
follow  up  its  progress ;  mark  by  what  coarse 
it  reached  its  terrible  consummation;  trace 
it  through  subversion  and  ruin,  through 
plunder  and  confiscation,  through  slaughter 
and  massacre,  till  all  was  swallowed  up  in 
military  despotism ! 

What  first  occurred  ?  The  whole  na- 
tion was  inundated  with  inflammatory 
and  poisonous  publications.  Its  very  soil 
was  deluged  with  sedition  and  blasphemy. 
No  effort  was  omitted  of  base  and  dis- 
gusting mockery,  of  sordid  and  unblush- 
ing calumny,  which  could  vilify  and  de- 
grade whatever  that  people  had  been  roost 
accustomed  to  love  and  venerate.  No  ar- 
tifice, no  incitement,  was  left  untried, 
which  could  stimulate  the  deluded  multi- 
tude to  the  most  savage  acts  of  insult  and 
outrage,  of  violence  and  fury,  against  the 
ministers  of  their  religion,  and  the  dis- 
pensers of  their  government  and  law ; 
against  all  who  were  eminent  for  birth  or 
rank,  for  talent  or  for  virtue,  and  against 
those  most  especially  who  had  been  most 
distinguished  as  their  kindest  friends,  pro- 
tectors, and  benefactors ! 

Who  is  there  that  is  not  struck  with 
the  resemblance  of  this  picture?  Who 
can  be  ignorant  how  closely  this  detestable 
and  malignant  wickedness  has  been  imi- 
tated in  our  own  country,  how  long  it 
has  been  pursued,  and  to  what  a  height 
it  has  now  attained  ?  You  heard  the  pa- 
pers read  to  you  this  night  by  my  noble 
friend,  and  you  shuddered  at  the  recital. 
Exhortations  to  murder  and  treason,  from 
which  the  heart  recoils, and  the  blood  turns 
back  to  its  fountain  !  If  these  were  only 
a  few  and  extraordinary  instances,  excep- 
tions to  the  general  character  of  the  pub- 
lications daily  obtruded  on  all  the  lower 
classes  of  your  community,  yet  against 
these,  no  doubt,  you  would  call  down  the 
vengeance  of  the  law,  against  these  the 
arm  of  justice  would  be  directed  with  uni- 
versal concurrence  and  approbation.  But 
it  is  from  a  torrent  ana  deluge  of  such 
mischief  that  you  are  now  called  upon  to 
protect  your  country.  The  poison  has 
been  profusely  scattered  throughout  the 


for  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of 
our  religion  and  morals,  of  our  laws  aud 
government.  To  our  peaceable  and  loyal 
fellow-subjects,  we  owe  the  defence  aud 
security  of  their  rights,  properties  and 
lives.  To  the  deluded  victims  of  these 
machinations,  we  have  also  a  duty  to  dis- 
charge ;  a  duty  of  protection  and  kind- 
ness. We  owe  it  to  them,  and  it  is  the 
greatest  of  all  benefits  which  can  be  con- 
ferred upon  them,  to  rescue  them,  if  it  be 
still  possible,  from  the  seduction  and 
treachery  by  which  they  are  beset ;  and  to 
remove  from  their  paths  and  dwellings,  the 
snares  unceasingly  laid  for  their  destruction. 
This  is  the  office  of  their  true  friends ;  their 
bitterest  enemies  are  those  who  are  labour- 
ing to  inflame  their  sufferings  into  disaf- 
fection and  treason. 

To  the  execution  of  these  great  and 
awful  trusts,  let  us  then  apply  ourselves 
with  diligence  and  resolution :  neither  dis- 
guising from  ourselves  the  real  extent  of 
the  evil,  nor  shrinking  from  the  remedies, 
unpleasing  as  they  may  be,  which  it  must 
unavoidably  require.  Our  danger  is  no 
longer  to  be  searched  for  in  hidden  consul- 
tations or  secret  conspiracies.  It  courts 
our  notice,  it  obtrudes  itself  on  our  at- 
tention. We  are  daily  assailed  with  un- 
disguised menace,  and  are  little  removed 
from  the  immediate  expectation  of  open 
violence.  Let  us,  then,  attentively  re- 
view the  steps  which  have  brought  us  to 
this  situation.  Observe  their  beginnings, 
consider  well  their  rapidly  accelerated 
progress.  You  will  find  them  in  near  con- 
formity to  all  that  led  to  the  subversion  and 
misery  of  France.  A  close  and  striking 
resemblance,  a  servile,  yet  ostentatious 
imitation,  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  we  should  forcibly  impress 
upon  our  minds !  If  such  a  parallel  were 
found,  even  in  the  remotest  history,  yet, 
of  the  remotest  history  what  better  use 
could  we  make,  than  to  draw  from  it 
whatever  conclusions  it  affords  of  policy 
or  wisdom,  applicable  to  our  own  condi- 
tion ?  Shall  we,  on  the  contrary,  now  in 
the  hour  of  our  own  peril,  strive  to  ba- 
nish from  our  thoughts  and  counsels  all 
memory  of  this  recent  and  forcible  exam- 
ple !  Wc,  the  nearest  spectators  of  that 
dreadful  convulsion,  our  minds  still  shud- 
dering at  its  crimes,  our  hearts  still  bleed- 
ing at  its  miseries,  shall  we  turn  aside 
from  the  painful  but  instructive  lesson,  and 
in  wilful  blindness  close  our  eyes  against 
the  prophetic  mirror  which  exhibits  to 
ourselves!  in  the  progress  of  the  same 
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land  £  it  has  pervaded  not  only  your  i 
towns  and  manufactories,  bot  your  peace- 
ful villages  and  farms.  Its  malignity  is 
hourly  increasing,  and  fresh  activity  is 
employed  in  its  diffusion.  This,  my  lords, 
is  the  true  root  and  source  of  all  your 
danger ;  against  this,  no  social  institutions 
can  possibly  maintain  themselves ;  it  is  in- 
compatible with  all  peace,  all  security, 
all  public,  and  all  private  happiness.  It 
is  of  power,  and  it  openly  boasts  itself  to 
be  of  power,  to  overthrow  all  that  is  now 
standing  in  this  country ;  and  to  level  in 
the  dust  all  your  prosperity,  and  all  your 
glory,  involved  in  one  common  ruin  with 
the  magnificent  and  splendid  fabric  of  the 
noblest  government  which  has  ever  yet 
provided  for  the  welfare  of  any  society. 

In  this  unbounded  licentiousness  of  an 
inflammatory  press,  pointing  continually 
the  poisoned  weapons  of  sedition  and  blas- 
phemy against  all  that  constitutes  human 
happiness  in  present  possession,  or  in  fu- 
ture hope,  shall  we  content  ourselves  with 
asking,  as  my  noble  friend  has  done,  why 
the  voice  of  the  law  has  been  silent,  and 
the  terrors  of  its  arm  unnerved?  We 
must  now,  indeed,  all  regret  the  too  spa- 
ring exercise  of  powers,  which  our  ances- 
tors had,  with  more  provident  wisdom, 
interwoven  into  our  constitution;  we 
must  lament  the  too  reluctant  discharge 
of  duties,  of  which  no  discouragement 
could  ever  justify  the  dereliction.  But 
we  must  also  confess,  that  this  forbearance 
is  of  no  recent  date.  Indulgent  as  your 
laws  have  been,  in  all  that  affects  this  sub- 
ject, their  execution  has,  for  a  long  time 
back,  been  yet  more  tolerant,  even  of  ac- 
knowledged wrong.  And  happy  is  that 
condition  of  society,  in  which  the  mildest 
laws  may,  without  injury  to  the  public  in- 
terests, be  still  more  mildly  administered  1 
This  had  been  our  fortunate  situation; 
and  this,  in  consequence,  had  been  our 
practice.  May  both  speedily  return  to 
us!  Soon  may  we  again  be  enabled  to 
boast,  as  Englishmen,  not  only  of  the  un- 
exampled freedom  of  our  press,  but  also 
of  its  comparative  exemption  from  those 
enormous  evils  to  which  such  freedom 
great  as  are  its  benefits,  does,  in  its  abuse, 
open  so  wide  a  field.  Bui  such,  unhap* 
pily,  is  not  our  present  state.  We  fed, 
too  sensibly,  its  altered  character.  1  speak 
it  .with  the  deepest  affliction;  lamenting 
the  change  which  I  Jiave  witnessed,  and 
deploring  the  necessity  to  which  it  leads. 
Bat  we  joaust.  not  forget,  that  it  is  to  the 
actual  condition  ,ao4  ,exJgeocte*  of  e*t«jr 


society,  that  its  legislation  must  conform 
itself,  and  that  when  new  evil  arises,  it 
must  be  met  by  new  remedies. 

When  this  current  of  mischief,  uncon- 
trolled, and  bearing  down  before  it  every 
barrier  of  public  authority  or  law,  had 
thus  far  succeeded  to  sap  the  foundations 
of  civil  society,  what  next  ensued  ?  The 
next  step  has  been  the  same  here  as  in  the 
French  Revolution.  The  formation  of 
local  societies,  clubs  and  unions,  of  vari- 
ous description,  sedulously  contrived  and 
organized,  for  the  diffusion  of  these  impi- 
ous and  destructive  doctrines,  by  frequent 
and  familiar  intercourse,  and  for  the  esta- . 
blishment  of  an  extensive  concert  and  co- 
operation in  the  prosecution  of  the  only 
practical  results  to  which  such  principles 
can  lead. 

And  when  at  last,  by  the  unremitted 
effect  of  all  this  seduction,  considerable 
portions  of  the  multitude  had  been  deeply 
tainted,  their  minds  prepared  for  acts  of 
desperation,  and  familiarized  with  the 
thought  of  crimes,  at  the  bare  mention  of 
which  they  would  before  have  revolted, 
then  it  was  that  they  were  encouraged  to 
to  collect  together  in  large  and  tumultuous 
bodies ; — then  it  was  that  they  were  in- 
vited to  feel  their  own  strength ;  to  esti- 
mate and  to  display  their  numerical  force ; 
and  to  manifest,  in  the  face  of  day, 
their  inveterate  hostility  to  all  the  insti- 
tutions of  their  country,  and  their  open 
defiance  of  all  its  authorities. 

The  question  therefore  on  which  we  are 
now  •compelled  to  deliberate  is  nothing 
less  than  this,  whether  parliament  shall 
continue  to  disregard  this  fast  accumulat- 
ing panger,  conscious  of  its  progress,  and 
certain  of  its  inevitable  tendency ;  or  shall 
oppose  to  it  a  vigorous  and  effectual  re- 
sistance, before  it  reaches  the  gates  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  shakes  the  pillars  of  the 
commonwealth  ? 

If,  indeed,  this  resistance  be  not  now 
made,  one  other  period  only  of  resistance 
can  remain ;  that  in  which  the  evil  shall 
have  reached  its  last  stage,  shall  have  as- 
sumed its  last  hideous  form  of  open  insur- 
rection and  declared  rebellion.  Then, 
indeed,  it  will  be  resisted,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  effectually*  The  British  nation  m 
not  of  a  character  to  safer  its  gavernmems 
to  be  overwhelmed  by  a  tumukuouB  pop** 
lace,  by  whatever.attificss  axcited  against 
it*  The  great,  and  ealigaiened.  kody  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country ,.tnejieople 
of  England,  truly  so  called,  will  never  sub- 
mit ttoaselve*  <t*  are,  by  dbe  effitet  *f 
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such  machinations,  their  laws  eubverted, 
their  property  confiscated,  and  their  Ijvea 
made  the  sport  and  prey  of  some  ferocious 
and  sanguinary  demagogue.  But  to  meet 
and  to  subdue  the  danger,  if  oncesuffered  to 
assume  this  shape,  force  must  be  opposed  to 
force.  Recourse  must  unavoidably  be  had 
to  those  means  of  repression  and  defence 
at  the  thought  of  which  every  British 
heart  bleeds.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  them ; 
the  task  would  be  too  painful.  Sure  I 
am  that  the  bare  imagination  of  such  a 
contest,  aye,  and  the  very  circumstances 
with  which  success  itself  roust  be  attend- 
ed, will  be  the  strongest  of  all  inducements 
to  urge  and  to  compel  your  lordships,  by 
provident  and  timely  interposition,  to 
avert  that  dreadful,  but  otherwise  inevita- 
ble necessity* 

The  resistance  which  you  may  now 
make  is  of  a  very  different  character;  re* 
distance  by  law ;  by  the  authority  of  the 
legislature;    by  the  intervention  of  the 
civil  government.      Can  it  be  doubtful 
which  we  should  prefer  ? — But  the  crisis 
is  arrived  in  which  this  option  must  finally 
be  made ;  the  decision  must  now  be  taken 
and  must  now  be  acted  upon.    If  it  be 
still  postponed,  the  choice  may  probably 
no  longer  rest  with  ourselves.    And  yet, 
placed  as  we  are  in  such  circumstances  as 
these,  deliberating  on  the  exigencies  of 
such  a  moment,  in  what  mannar  is  it  that 
we  are  advised  to  commence  our  measures 
for  the  repression  of  those  enormities 
which  threaten  to  involve  us  in  civil  blood- 
shed ?     By  suspicion  and  distrust,  directed 
not  against  the  authors  of  the  mischief, 
but  against  those  by  whom  it  has  been  hi- 
therto successfully,   though  imperfectly 
counteracted:  by  inquiries  into  the  con- 
duct of  our  magistrates,  and  of  those  who 
have  supported  them  in  the  discharge  of 
their  painful  duties.    Shall  we  accede  to 
this  proposal  ?    Do  we  wish  to  debilitate 
all  our  efforts ;  to  cast  away  from  us  our 
readiest  and  surest  resources;  to  under- 
mine the  best  bulwarks  of  our  defence ; 
and  to  shake  to  its  foundations  all  hope  of 
mutual  confidence,  and  united  exertion  ? 
If  such  were  our  desire,  moat  powerfully 
would  this  course  contribute  to  its  accom- 
plishment.   My  noble  friend,  I  am  cer- 
tain, has  no  such  wish :  far,  very  far,  is  it 
from  his  intention  to  produce  so  great  an 
evil.    I  am  well  assured  of  it.    But  I  am 
not  the  lesa  convinced  that  such  would  be 
the  unfailing  consequence  of  your  adopt- 
ing this  suggestion. 
For  I  entreat  your  lordships  to  ask 
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yourselves,  what  has  beeuthe'real  ehaifcc* 
ter,  and  what  the  immediate  object  of  these 
tumultuary  assemblies,  to  which  the  pre- 
sent motion  refers,  and  against  whicfcyoarY 
magistrates  have  finally  been  rrihiprilut 
to  exert  the  full  extent  of  their  conetito*< 
tional  authority.  Examine  them  in  all  thevrV 
circumstances ;  mark  their  previous  pifepeW  : 
ration,  and  their  actual  conduct;  the  em* 
blems  displayed,  the  language  held,  tfcw  < 
resolutions  adopted :  and  let  it  thte  bar 
explained,  if  any  such  explanation  cm  be> 
given,  for  what  other  purpose  stfch  pro- 
ceedings were  intended,  but  for  tntnaesy 
and  intimidation,— the  most  powerful  of* 
all  revolutionary  engines,  the  very  inatria*  < 
ments  by  which  in  France  all  religion,  law/,- 
and  government,    were  levelled  >  to  thai ' 
earth  1     To  strike  terror  into  the  peace* 
able  and  well-affected ;  to  deter  them  front  - 
supporting  the  public  authorities  in  the* 
hour  of  danger ;  to  alarm  and  to  disperse  - 
those  autbonties  themselves,  and  to  driw 
them,  if  it  were  possible,  to  a  desertion  of 
their  highest  duties :—  Such,  and  such 
alone,  were  the  consequences  naturally  to? 
be  expected  by  those  with  whom  these 
projects  originated;   and  such,  we  are 
informed  by  the  papers  on  our  table*  em 
the  effects  which  have  already,  in  tone 
degree,  been  actually  produced.; 

Hence  it  is,  that  we  cannot  hesitate  to  pro** 
nounce,  as  far  as  our  present  mtonnatioB  ' 
of  these  facts  extends,  that,  nott>aly  the 
meeting|which  wasdispersed  at  Manchester 
but  many  other  similar  meetxaga,'  heM' 
both  before  and  after  that  event*  have  btaeo 
decidedly  illegal.    Doctrines,  tietriosny 
ears,  have  indeed  been  recentlT  promul- 
gated on  this  subject.    The  news,  wtid 
as  it  is,  seems  actually  to  have  prevailed 
in  some  Quarters,  that  no  assembly  of  anjr 

Sart  of  the  people  of  this  realm  XMk  bs> 
eemed  illegal,  be  they  armed  or 
arrayed    or   unarraved,    from 
quarters  collected,  in  whatever 
or  under  whatever  previous  or  attendant 
circumstances;  unless  the  met  of  present 
violence,  or,  at  least,  the  intention  of  nts**- 
sent  violence,   can   be   proved   again* 
them.    I  have  no  pretensions  to  deep  eWH 
in  the  science  of  our  law ;  but  direcwy  op* 
posite  is  this  doctrine  to  all  which  I  either 
learnt  in  my  youth,  or  have  at  anytii 
since  collected,  either  from  books,  or  fh 
living  authorities;  utterly  repugnant  to 
any  lights  which  our  own  experience  *r 
history  afford,  and  in  manifest  contradic- 
tion to  the  plainest  principles,  by  which 
all  civil  societies  are  connected  and  up*- 
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held.  I  have  been  taught  diet,  indepen- 
dently of  actual  or  meditated  violence, 
every  tort  of  menace,  intimidation,  and 
array  of  force,  are  in  themselves  abund- 
antly sufficient  to  stamp  on  such  proceed- 
ings the  plainest  characters  of  illegality. 
Every  assembly  held  in  Urrorem  potmU, 
the  English  law,  as  I  have  alirays  been 
instructed,  does  in  express  terms  declare 
to  be  unlawful*  No  such  menace,  no  such 
intimidation,  no  such  array,  have  ever  yet 
been  tolerated  under  the  British  govern- 
ment* And  it  is  among  the  first  elements 
of  all  political  science,  that  men  combine 
in  civu  society,  to  obtain  for  themselves 
and  for  their  families,  not  only  the  safe 
enjoyment  of  life,  and  property,  and  peace- 
ful occupation,  but  also  the  full  and  un- 
disturbed confidence  and  assurance  of 
that  safety.  Banish  this  principle  from 
the  British  constitution,  establish  the  con- 
trary doctrine,  if  any  one  can  now  be 
found  to  maintain  It,  and  your  government 
must  thenceforth,  in  self-defence,  assume 
an  attitude  purely  military,  armed  in 
never-ceasing  preparation  to  meet  a  dan* 
ger  perpetually  arrayed  against  it;  while 
your  people  must  for  the  same  cause,  re- 
vert to  toe  condition  of  savages,  relying 
for  personal  security,  not  on  the  warranty 
of  law,  and  the  protection  of  a  common 
government,  but  on  the  exertions  of  indi- 
vidual strength,  or  on  the  separate  support 
of  partial  associations. 

If  then  so  many  of  these  meetings  must 
thus,  in  reason  and  in  law,  be  regarded  as 
illegal,  my  noble  friend  asks,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  first  objects  of  his  proposed  inquiry, 
whence  it  arose  that  one  alone  amongst 
them  all  has  been  dispersed  by  public  au- 
thority I  The  law  he  thinks  should  have 
been  more  equally,  more  uniformly,  ad* 
ministered.  On  fuller  consideration,  he 
will  perhaps  himself  be  sensible,  that  an 
exact  similarity  and  correspondence  of 
practice  on  this  subject  is  neither  neces- 
sary, nor  easily  attainable.  The  interfe- 
rence of  the  magistrate  with  any  such  as- 
sembly, must  always  be  in  some  degree 
discretionary.  No  two  of  these  cases  can 
be  exactly  similar;  and  were  they  so,  the 
mere  differences  of  place  and  time  would 
still  essentially  distinguish  them.  Much, 
therefore,  must  unavoidably  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with 
the  public  peace.  And  we  must  all  feel, 
were  it  only  from  what  we  have  heard  this 
night,  bow  painful  is  the  responsibility 
which  these  cases  sometimes  impose  upon 
them.    The  question  is  to  be  determined 
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respecting  each  particular  assembly,  whe- 
ther there  be  just  cause  of  apprehension 
to  men  of  firm  and  constant  minds,  that 
the  public  tranquillity  will  be  disturbed, 
or  the  safety  of  the  lung's  peaceful  sub- 
feet's  endangered:  a  question  in  some  of 
these  eases  abundantly  clear,  in  others 
perhaps  of  nicer  and  more  difficult  deci- 
sion. It  admits  of  no  fixed  line  of  demar- 
cation, no  rule,  no  definition  previously 
laid  down.  The  principle  is  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  an  individual,  who  claims 
the  protection  of  the  law,  against  appre- 
hended or  threatened  violence.  The  ma- 
gistrate has  there  no  book  which  he  can 
take  down  from  his  shelf,  to  draw  from  it 
an  unerring  rule  of  conduct.  He  cannot 
say  to  the  complainant,  here  is  the  precise 
boundary  of  the  law:  if  these  words  were 
used,  I  can  interpose  in  your  defence; 
but  if  the  same  meaning  was  differently 
expressed,  I  have  no  such  power.  If  your 
adversary  raised  his  arm  thus  high,  it  was 
a  menace,  but  if  one  inch  lower,  it  was 
none :  if  a  dagger  was  pointed  at  your 
breast,  the  law  will  protect  you;  but  if  it 
was  only  a  clasp-knife,  you  must  defend 
yourself.  Our  taw  deals  in  no  such  sub- 
tleties. The  general  and  broad  principle 
is  unequivocally  laid  down :  actual  safety 
and  full  assurance  of  safety,  are  alike  the 
right  of  all ;  the  right  of  the  individual, 
and  the  right  of  the  public  It  is  for  ma- 
gistrates, and  courts,  and  juries,  to  apply 
this  universal  rule  to  the  infinitely  •vary- 
ing circumstances  of  each  particular  occa- 


Where  such  a  discretion  was  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  so  many  different  persons,  and 
in  so  many  various  instances,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  to  find  some  seeming  contra- 
riety both  of  opinion  and  of  conduct;  the 
result,  sometimes  perhaps  of  real  differen- 
ces between  cases  apparently  similar,  and 
sometimes  of  the  opposite  judgments  form- 
ed on  the  same  circumstances,  even  by 
die  most  enlightened  men.  The  mere 
want  of  uniformity  affords  therefore  no 
ground  for  censure,  nor  any  presumption 
of  misconduct.  But  I  will  not  disguise 
my  own  impressions  on  the  subject.  The 
facts  themselves  are  not  fully  known  to 
us:  we  cannot  therefore,  speak  decisively 
of  the  conduct  to  which  they  led.  It  does, 
however,  appear  to  me  that  the  indulgence 
of  the  magistrate  has,  in  almost  all  these 
instances  been  carried  to  thevery  utmost  ex- 
tent, which  was  consistent  with  the  public 
safety;  and  on  more  than  one  oecanon,  I 
think  it  has  been  pushed  to  an  extreme, 
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J >  reductive  of  considerable  evil.  It  is  no 
ight  matter,  to  have  witnessed  these  re- 
peated and  ostentatious  defiances  of  law 
and  government,  even  where  they  have 
not  as  yet  been  followed  by  actual  violence. 
It  is  no  pleasing  recollection,  that  our 
greatest  manufacturing  towns,  and  this 
metropolis  itself,  the  capital  and  seat  of 
our  empire,  have,  even  for  the  shortest 
time,  been  placed,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of 
siege  t  their  business  interrupted,  their 
industry  suspended ;  waiting  in  fearful  ex- 
pectation of  impending  tumult,  or  looking 
for  ■  protection  to  troops  collected  with 
difficulty,  and. harassed  with  preparations 
and  marches,  as  in  the  presence  of  an 
enemy* 

The  wisdom  of  this  forbearance  may 
well  be  questioned,  though  I  am  sure  we 
all  sympathise  in  the  kind  and  benevolent 
feelings  in  which  it  originated.  But  it 
would  be  a  strange  perversion  of  reason- 
ing to  maintain,  that  because  it  had  been 
pushed  thus  far,  it  was  in  future  to  have 
no  limit ;  that  because  so  much  had  been 
tolerated,  all  was  thenceforth  to  be  per- 
mitted. We  have  neglected  the  out- 
works, must  we  therefore  surrender  the 
citadel?  We  have  disregarded  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  storm,  must  we  take  no 
measures  of  security  when  it  rages  with 
redoubled  violence  I  Where  danger  was 
less  imminent,  your  magistrates  had  been 
content  to  overlook  it.  Does  it  therefore 
follow,  that  no  menace,  no  defiance,  no 
hostility,  no  nearer  and  more  urgent  pe- 
ril, could  justify  their  final  resolution  to 
interpose  for  the  safety  of  a  great  com- 
mercial town,  and  for  the  tranquillity  of  a 
populous  and  wealthy  district  ?  If  such 
be  your  opinion,  the  whole  foundations  of 
our  government  are  already  broken  up ! 
Let  it  then  be  openly  avowed  I  Let  us 
not  deceive  our  country  with  the  sem- 
blance of  authorities  which  are  no  longer 
to  exist.  ^  Let  it  be  declared  and  known 
that  the  king's  commission  of  the  peace  is 
henceforth  to  be  unattended  with  any 
power,  or  any  duty,  to  give  protection  to 
nis  faithful  and  loyal  subjects ! 

Far  different  is  the  light  in  which  these 
gentlemen  have  considered  their  office, 
and  discharged  its  obligations.  They 
have  proceeded  on  the  long-established 
principles  by  which  it  has  always  hitherto 
been  governed;  they  have  acted  in  con- 
formity, I  trust,  and  in  obedience,  to  the 
laws  which  they  undertook  to  administer. 
And  is  it  for  this  conduct  that  you  will 
visit  them  with  parliamentary  inquiry  i 


On  the  first  night  of  this  session*  I  ex- 
pressed by  my  vote,  and  on  such  grounds 
of  knowledge  as  I  then  possessed,  my  de- 
cided disapprobation  of  our  adopting  any 
such  proceeding.  Since  that  time  I  hirva 
been  strongly  confirmed  in  the  same  ©pi- 
nion. Much  more  has. heen  stated  to  toe 
public  of  these  transactions:  many, 
important  and  satisfactory  circum* 
have  been  brought  forward,,  resting!  as  it 
should  seem,  on  indisputable  authority. 
As  the  facts  now  stand  before  the  .world, 
on  the  assertions  of  those  best  Qualified  to 
explain  them,  the  conduct  of  the  magis- 
trates, who  sat  at  Manchester  on  tb*K>th 
of  August  last,  appears  to  me  not  :on)y 
free  from  blame,  but  highly  roeritorioes. 
And  should  the  case  be  ultimately  estab- 
lished, such  as  it  now  appears  to  bey  I  sun 
confident  they  will  deserve,  and  I  treat 
they  will  receive,  a  complete  and  authetv 
tative  approbation  of  that  conduct. 

I  say  a  complete  and  authoritative. ap- 
probation, because  I  cannot  at  all  consi- 
der in  that  light  the  letter  of  the  nobis 
secretary  of  state,  of  which  so  much  has 
been  said.  Neither  can  I  see  any  resem- 
blance between  that  communication  and 
the  resolutions  promulgated  on  this,  sub- 
ject, by  the  meetings,  held,  firsts  I  believe, 
in  this  metropolis,  and  afterwards  in  vari* 
ous  counties  throughout  the  kingdoas. 
Those  proceedings  are,  in  my  judgment, 
most  deeply  to  be  regretted*  While  the 
courts  of  Justice  were  completely  open  to 
all  complaints  respecting  these  transec- 
tions: while  criminal  proceedings  upon 
them  had  already  been  instituted,  and 
were,  in  some  cases,  still  actually  depend- 
ing, before  the  regular  Utboealestopointed 
for  that  purpose  by  our  laws  and  consti- 
tution, what  could  be  mors):  trnfartunate 
than  the  popular  and  extra-jediejri.agita- 
tion  of  such  questions?  Little  jseUpew- 
ledge  could  be  obtained  by  such  mattings, 
even  from  report,  of  the  facts  mes&esscsv- 
tial  to  the  case;  and  great  misapprehen- 
sions were  likely  to  prevail-  there*  a*  to 
the  legal  conclusions  to  which-  such  fiscts 
would  lead.  The  citizens  of  Loodpcy  the 
freeholders,  or  the  inhabitants  of  e  distant 
county,  could  have  no  authority  ito  pro- 
nounce on  such  occurrences ;  ae.ucegei- 
zance  of  the  crimes  reciprocally  isapetod : 
no  means  of  proof;  no  power  ejtoar  of 
condemnation  or  acquittal. .  Was  it  for 
them  to  hold  public  deliberations  on  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  their  fcHpw>eob 
jects?  Do  we  wish  that  a  habit  shetdd 
thus  be  cstabiiibed  of agtk»palws>  Jqp  4km 
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excitation  of  popular  foaling,  the  trial  and 
decision  of  accusations  which  our  consti- 
tution has  reserved  for  judicial  cogni- 
sance ?  No  greater  calamity  could  pos- 
sibly befal  us.  No  other  course  could 
certainly  tend  to  erase,  not  only  from  our 
practice,  but  even  from  our  recollection, 
the  sacred  principles  of  criminal  justice, 
and  those  inviolable  provisions  for  its  tem- 
perate and  impartial  administration,  which 
have  hitherto  Veen  the  peculiar  glory  and 
blessing  of  our  country. 

Far  different  was  the  situation  of  the 
king's  ministers :  they  had  a  regular  and 
constitutional  duty  to  perform.  It  would 
in  them,  have  been,  not  only  an  unworthy 
and  base  abandonment  of  all  honourable 
feeling,  but  a  positive  dereliction  of  offi- 
cial trust,  if  they  had  withheld  from  the 
magistrates  their  judgment  upon  the  con- 
duct pursued  in  circumstances  so  critical. 
That  judgment  they  were  bound  to  form, 
and  they  were  bound  to  act  upon  it ;  they 
were  responsible  for  it  to  parliament  and 
to  the  laws ;  and  it  was  their  duty  to  com- 
municate it  to  those  whom  the  constitu- 
tion has  placed  under  their  direction.  If 
Jour  lordships  could  doubt  this  principle, 
would  entreat  you  to  consider  the  re- 
verse of  the  proposition.  Imagine,  then, 
for  a  moment,  that,  instead  of  a  reluctant 
interposition  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  peace,  against  a  tumultuary  and 
menacing  array,  there  had  been  the  most 
open  and  wanton  violation  of  unquestion- 
able right :  that  the  magistrates,  for  in- 
stance, hsd  dispersed  by  force  the  free* 
holders  of  their  county,  peaceably  and 
regularly  assembled,  under  the  authority 
of  the  sheriff^  and  in  obedience  to  the 
king's  writ,  for  the  choice  of  their  repre- 
sentatives in  parliament.  Would  your 
lordships  endure  to  be  told  that,  in  such  a 
case  the  king's  secretary  of  state  had  re- 
mained silent  ?  Would  you  not  require 
it  to  be  proved  to  you,  that  not  a  moment 
had  been  lost  by  the  servants  of  the 
Crown,  both  in  condemning  and  in  re- 
pressing this  outrageous  infraction  of  the 
constitution  ?  And  if  it  be  the  duty  of 
persons  placed  in  such  stations  to  convey 
censure  where  censure  is  due,  who  will 
be  round  to  argue  that  the  more  pleasing 
duty  of  expressing  merited  approbation  is 
alone  to  be  withheld  from  them  ? 

And  in  this  view  of  the  case,  my  lords, 
let  me  now  beseech  you  to  turn  your  at- 
tention for  a  moment  from  its  general 
principles,  such  as  I  have  hitherto  endea- 
voured to  establish  them,  to  the  actual  si- 


tuation, and  real  conduct,  of  the  indivi- 
duals most  concerned  in  it:  of  those  gen- 
tlemen who  have  received  from  the  minis- 
ters of  their  sovereign  this  testimony  of 
public  gratitude,  but  whom  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  your  lordships  to  hold  out  to  the 
world  as  the  first  objects  of  your  suspicion 
and  jealousy. 

If  there  be  one  among  the  many  noble 
institutions  of  this  country,  which  can 
with  more  confidence  than  any  other  be 
exhibited  to  foreign  nations  as  a  matter  of 
exclusive  triumph  to  the  British  name,  it 
is  the  manner  in  which  local  justice  is  ad- 
ministered, especially  in  our  counties,  by 
the  persons  who  gratuitously  undertake 
that  task,  under  the  king's  commission  of 
the  peace.  I  need  not  decribe,  and  no 
words  could  magnify,  the  labour,  the 
self-devotion,  the  pure  benevolence,  the 
unspotted  integrity,  with  which  this  duty 
is  discharged.  The  fact  is  universally  ad- 
mitted ;  all  men  of  liberal  and  enlightened 
minds  repose  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 
proceedings  of  this  upright  and  truly  ho- 
nourable magistracy.  The  law  itself  es- 
tablishes in  toeir  behalf,  from  long  expe- 
rience of  their  conduct,  a  presumption  of 
pure  intention,  sod  even  a  favourable  con- 
struction of  error,  such  as  may  occasion- 
ally, though  it  rarely  does,  arise  from  un- 
professional education,  or  from  human  in- 
firmity. 

But  the  merit  of  the  individuals,  whom 
this  motion  would  place  almost  in  a  state 
of  accusation,  does  not  rest  merely  on  this 
general  ground  of  habitual  and  honour- 
able service.  It  was  explained  to  us  in 
our  last  debate,  but  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  be  repeated,  that  this  duty 
was  undertaken  and  performed  by  them 
in  no  common  manner.  During  the 
course  of  last  summer  the  two  great 
counties  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  were 
exposed  to  imminent  danger  of  tumult 
and  violence  from  the  effect  of  those  sedi- 
tious and  traitorous  machinationsjof  which 
I  have  already  spoken.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion, their  security,  and  most  especially 
the  security  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood of  Manchester,  required  a  more  than 
usual  degree  of  vigilance,  a  constant  and 
unremitting  superintendence.  And  for 
this  special  service,  a  committee  was 
formed  out  of  the  whole  body  of  the  truly 
respectable  magistracy  of  those  counties. 
It  mu*t  be  remembered  that  the  danger, 
though  more  urgent  in  a  few  particular 
places,  was  not  confined  to  them,  but  was 
extensively  and  widely  diffused.    In  such 


nifest  violation  of  both,  and  a  total 
donraent  of  the  awful  trust  which  they  had 
undertaken  under  circumstance!  of  audi 
peculiar  obligation.  They  were  well  ap» 
prised  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  toe 
previous  preparations  made  for  that  aa» 
sembly ;  they  were  eye-witnesses  of  its 
menacing  array ;  no  doubt  was  left  on  their 
own  minds  of  its  real  character  and  ten- 
dency ;  their  apprehensions  of  its  too  pro 
bable  result  were  confirmed  and  strength* 
ened  by  those  of  the  peaceable  inhabi- 
tants of  Manchester ;  their  protection  waa 
demanded,  and  it  could  not  legally  be  re* 
fused :  And,  had  they  hesitated  on  that 
day  to  assert  and  to  enforce  the  law.  he 
must,  indeed,  be  a  bold  man  who  wiU 
venture  to  affirm  that  the  consequences 
of  such  an  error  could  ever  hare  Men  rev 
trieved. 

The  tumultuous  and  insurrectionary 
spirit  which  produced  that  meeting,  was 
not,  however,  extinguished  by  its  diaper* 
sion.  There  was  no  hope  that  h  could  be 
The  mischief  continued  to  extend  ft* 


so 
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circumstances,    therefore,  these  gentle- 
men, in  the  same  manner  as  all  the  other 
peaceable  and  loyal  inhabitants  of  this 
whole  district,  had  the  deepest  interest  in 
watching,  each  of  them  over  the  tranquil- 
lity and  safety  of  their  own  immediate 
neighbourhood.    In  a  season  of  so  much 
alarm,  the  care  of  their  own  properties, 
the  protection  of  their  own  houses,  fami- 
lies, and  dependants,  would  naturally  de- 
mand their  constant  presence,  and  perso- 
nal exertions.    But  these  considerations 
they  disregarded ;  their  houses  and  their 
families  they  left  to  the  protection  of  their 
country ;  they  assembled  at  Manchester ; 
and  there  they  continued  to  hold  their 
sittings,  because  there  was  the  chief  root 
of  the  evil— there  the  scene  of  greatest 
peril—there  the  utmost  certainty  of  be- 
nefitting the  public  by  their  patriotic  and 
voluntary  labours.    With  such  feelings, 
and  such  conduct,  your  lordships  may 
well  believe  that  personal  danger  was  the 
subject     which     least   occupied    their 
thoughts.    But  they  also  knew  that  there 
were  other  perils  to  be  encountered ;  they 
could  not  but  feel  the  heavy  responsibility 
to  which  they  would  thus  be  subjected ; 
they  could  not  be  ignorant,  that  if  the 
painful  necessity  should  arise  of  employ* 
ing  force  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pub- 
lic peace,  no  industry  would  be  spared, 
no  artifice,  no  calumny  untried,  which 
could  excite  the  prejudices,  or  inflame 
the  feelings  of  a  humane  and  generous 
people.     They  were  sure  that  their  mo- 
tives would  be  misrepresented,  their  ac- 
tions vilified,  their  characters  defamed. 
But  they  suffered  no  such  apprehensions 
to  deter  them  from  rendering  to  their 
country  what  they  justly  deemed  a  most 
important  and  necessary  service.     They 
relied,  first,  on  the  uprightness  of  their 
own  intentions,  and  on  the  consciousness 
of  that  pure  and  public  spirit,  by  which 
alone  they  were  actuated ;  they  thought 
perhaps  that  they  might  securely  trust  to 
the  dispassionate  andimpartial  judgment 
of  their  fellow-subjects ;   they  certainly 
looked  with  confidence  to  the  honourable 
feelings  of  your  lordships,  and  to  the 
well-earned  favour  and  protection  of  the 
British  parliament. 

^  In  the  execution  of  this  service,  the 
time  at  length  arrived  when  forbearance 
could  no  longer  he  maintained.  To  have 
neglected  to  interpose  against  the  dan- 
gers justly  apprehended  from  the  meeting 
of  the  16th  of  August,  would,  in  their 
view  of  honour  and  duty,  have  been  a  ma- 


self,  and  the  dangers  in  which  so  large 
and  so  important  a  district  of  this  king* 
dom  was  thus  involved,  have  made  it  ulti- 
mately necessary  that  parliament  should 
be  assembled  to  provide  effectually  for  our 
common  security. 

In  this  situation  we  are  now  met.  The 
eyes  of  all  are  upon  us*  There  is  no 
state  in  Europe  which  does  not  fed  its 
own  security  involved  in  that  of  the  Bri- 
tish government.  There  is  no  individual, 
capable  of  appreciating  the  real  interests 
of  society,— no  friend  of  orders  no  lover 
of  virtue, — but  looks  with  anxious  solici- 
tude to  the  conduct  of  parliament  in  this 
great  conjuncture.  What,  men,  would  be 
the  impressions  of  mankind ;— what  would 
be  the  appearance  which  we  should  exhi- 
bit to  tins  country,  and  to  the  world,  if 
our  first  step  for  the  security  of  lawful  go- 
vernment should  be  to  discredit  and  to 
degrade  our  upright  and  honourable  ma- 
gistracy ?  What  would  be  thought  of 
our  wisdom,— what  of  our  justice,  should 
we  turn  aside  our  eyea  from  the  violators 
of  the  public  peace,  and  fix  then  with 
jealous  suspicion  on  its  champion*  and  as- 
sertors;  exerting  the  great  powers,  erkh 
which  we  are  invested  for  the  public 
safety,  not  against  the  savage  depredates* 
of  the  fold,  but  against  its  faithful  and  In* 
trepid  guardians  7  I  have  heard  of  many 
instances  of  public  ingratitudes  Ilistoty 
is  full  of  unrequited  merit*— -of  services 
repaid  by  oppression  and  injury*     But,  I 
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trust,  we  shall  suffer  no  such  example  to 
stain  our  own  records,*— no  such  stigma  to 
be  fixed  on  the  proceedings  of  this  day. 
No,  ray  lords !  Respect  the  feelings  of 
honourable  men,  who  tare  well  discharged 
an  arduous  and  painful  duty  1  Treat  with 
affection  and  kindness  those  branches  of 
the  public  defence,  to  which  you  are  al- 
ready so  much  indebted  1  Inspire  them 
with  fresh  confidence  in  themselves,  and 
with  fresh  attachment  to  the  constitution 
and  legislature  of  their  country!  On 
them  is  our  firmest  reliance ;  in  their  seal, 
^— in  their  exertions,— is  our  best  hope  of 
security  against  every  difficulty  which  now 
surrounds  us,  and  against  every  danger 
which  we  may  still  be  destined  to  encoun- 
ter. 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that,  by  refusing  this 
inquiry,  you  preclude  the  regular  and 
legal  investigation  of  any  error  which  the 
most  zealous  and  adverse  scrutiny  can 
possibly  discover  in  these  proceedings.  If 
any  intemperance  of  zeal,  in  the  execu- 
tion even  of  the  most  justifiable  and  ne- 
cessary direction!,— if  any  heat,  excited 
by  tumult  and  contest,— if  any  other  feel- 
ings, be  they  what  they  may,  have  be- 
trayed even  a  single  individual  into  a 
conduct  unworthy  of  his  cause,  the  courts 
are  open, — the  laws  will  do  justice  to  all ! 
Not  twenty-four  hours  have  elapsed  since 
we  have  seen  how  readily  such  complaints 
were  received  and  inquired  into,  and  I  am 
happy  to  add,  how  satisfactorily  they 
were  answered.  By  rejecting  this  motion 
you  can  do  no  injury,  nothing  is  pre- 
judged ;  nothing  closed  against  any  com- 
plainant. 

Need  I  say.  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
its  adoption  ?  You  would  teach  the  whole 
magistracy  of  your  country,  that,  when  in 
the  hour  of  peril  they  have  discharged 
their  public  daties  with  intrepidity  and 
firmness,  yet  if  unjust  prejudice— if 
groundless  clamour^— be  raised  against 
them,  they  must  look  to  no  protec- 
tion from  the  government  or  the  legisla- 
ture. After  all  their  exertions,  and  all 
their  sacrifices,  they  must  prepare  them- 
selves to  meet  unfounded  suspicion,  and 
harassing  inquiry,  to  appear,  perhaps,  as 
culprits  in  this* place,  defending  them- 
selves against  the  vindictive  malice  of 
those  very  criminals,  whose  guilt  they  may 
have  exposed  and  punished.  Thus  dis- 
credited, thus  degraded,  what  would  be 
their  resource  ?  They  might  appeal,  per- 
haps, to  yourselves  against  your  own  de- 
cision.   They  might  remind  us  that  the 


discretion  which  they  exercise,  and  the 
duties  which  they  perform,  are  committed 
and  enjoined  to  them  by  law ;  by  that  law 
of  which  thny  are  the  ministers,  your  lord- 
ships the  high  and  hereditary,  guardians* 
And  they  might  confidently  claim,  from 
your  justice,  that  you  should  suffer  them 
to  enjoy,  unmolested,  its  full  protection 
for  their  own  conduct  and  character, 
while  they  are  engaged  in  uprightly 
administering  it  to  otners.  But,  whatever 
were  the  result  of  such  proceedings,  ne- 
ver, I  trust,  would  they  be  induced 
for  any  cause  to  deprive  their  country  of 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  services 
which  they  alone  can  render  to  it.  Under 
whatever  circumstances  they  can  be 
placed,  in  grief,  in  depression,  in  dismay, 
their  characters  assailed,  their  feelings 
wounded,  their  authority  impaired,  may 
there  always  be  found  a  spirit  in  the  ma- 
gistracy of  Great  Britain  resolutely  to 
persevere  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties ! 
Should  that  hope  fail  us,  should  it  ever 
happen  that  the  landed  gentry  of  this 
kingdom  were  driven,  by  whatever  dis- 
couragement, to  relinquish  their  high 
trust,  and  to  leave  to  other  hands  the 
faithful  administration  of  our  laws,  and 
the  vigilant  defence  of  the  religion  and 

Sovernment  of  their  forefathers,  our  con- 
ition  would,  indeed,  be  desperate. 
Look  also  to  another  class  of  voluntary 
exertions ;  not  less  honourable,  scarcely 
less  useful.  Do  you  wish  to  shake  Use 
confidence  which  the  armed  yeomanry  of 
Great  Britain  now  repose  in  the  justice 
and  gratitude  of  parliament}  You  know 
what  efforts  have  been  made,  what  calum- 
nies employed,  to  inflame  the  passions  of 
the  people  against  that  portion  of  this 
force  which  was  employed  at  Manchester ; 
you  have  seen  whst  industry  has  been 
exerted  to  intimidate  those  individuals 
from  persevering  in  their  honourable 
service,  and  to  deter  all  others  from  ven- 
turing to  associate  for  the  same  loyal  and 
constitutional  purposes.  Nor  can  you 
be  surprised  that  it  should  be  so.  Could 
these  objects  be  accomplished— could 
this  establishment  be  discountenanced, 
this  force  disbanded,  much,  indeed,  would 
have  been  done  for  the  cause  of  disaffec- 
tion. But  still  more  complete,  much  more 
unexpected,  and  unhoped  for,  would  be 
the  triumph  of  that  cause,  should  the 
conduct  of  this  House  be  found  to  have 
contributed  to  it*  Far  be  it  from  us!  I 
trust  we  shall  accede  to  no  proposal  that 
can  have  such  a  tendency.    If  there  he 
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sufficient  ground  to  impute  to  any  man, 
charged  with  the  execution  of  a  painful 
duty,  even  a  single  act  of  wanton  and 
needless  ? iolence,  I  repeal  it,  the  law  is 
open  to  all.  Let  the  facts  be  legally  exa- 
mined, let  them  be  judicially  determined. 
The  previous  interposition  of  this  House, 
in  such  a  case,  if  any  such  there  were, 
could  operate  only  to  the  prejudice  of  im- 
partial justice;  but  it  would  have  the 
farther  mischief  of  sanctioning  those  in- 
discriminate calumnies  which  have  for 
their  true  object,  not  the  conduct  of  any 
individuals,  but  the  character  of  the  insti- 
tution itself.  To  that  institution  the  fullest 
protection,  the  warmest  encouragement,  is 
due  from  parliament.  1  acknowledge  that 
on  this  point  I  speak  with  Strong  personal 
feeling.  I  had  much  share  in  the  original 
formation  of  that  establishment ;  I  ear- 
nestly promoted  it  both  by  counsel  and  by 
personal  exertion ;  and  I  look  back  to  it 
with  unqualified  satisfaction,  as  to  one  of 
Che  most  useful  services  of  a  public  life 
now  brought  to  its  conclusion.  Great 
advantage,  I  say  it  with  full  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  fact,  did  then  arise 
from  the  exertions  of  those  meritorious 
and  patriotic  bodies ;  and  still  greater  we 
shall,  I  trust,  derive  from  them  in  the 
present  exigency.  Nor  let  these  benefits 
be  considered  as  merely  occasional,  cal- 
culated only  to  meet  the  pressure  of  some 
momentary  danger.  A  much  more  solid 
and  permanent  good,  and  of  far  wider  in- 
fluence on  the  highest  interests  of  our  so- 
ciety, has  already  resulted,  and  will  I  am 
confident,  continue  to  result  from  this 
institution.  It  has  habituated  the  middle 
classes  of  oar  community,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  sovereign,  and  with  the 
guidance  and  co-operation  of  the  magis- 
tracy and  gentry  or  their  neighbourhood,  to 
take  an  active  share  in  defending  our  free 
and  happy  government  against  all  its  fo- 
reign and  all  its  domestic  enemies.  What 
can  be  in  principle  more  constitutional,  in 
practice  more  beneficial  ?  It  was  in  its 
origin,  and  it  will  ever  be,  both  in  its  im- 
pression and  effect!  a  pledge  of  mutual 
confidence  between  these  different  orders 
of  the  state ;  most  honourable  on  both 
aides  to  those  who  have  offered  it,  and  on 
both  aides  most  gratifying  to  those  by 
whom  it  has  been  received.  It  has  been 
and  may  it  long  continue  to  be,  a  strong, 
I  trust  an  indissoluble  link  and  bond  of 
union  betwen  them,  in  the  support  of  that 
cause  which  is  common  to  us  all ! 
And  shall  this  be  called  arming  our 


fellow-subjects  against  each  other  i  No ; 
we  are  arming  them  in  their  own  defence 
against  lawless  violence;  we  are  arming 
them  for  the  protection  of  their  peaceful 
dwellings  against  plunder  and  devastation ; 
we  are  arming  the  people  of  England 
itself  against  designs,  which,  if  they  oouM 
be  realised,  would  leave  not  a  trace  behind 
of  all  that  has  made  the  British  name 
pected,  admired,  and  honoured, 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

On  whom  then  does  the  imputation 
justly  rest  of  arming  our  fellow  snfoieota 
against  each  other?  Is  it  not  on  woae 
who,  in  the  midst  of  peace,  have  lighted 
up  among  us  the  torch  of  discord  ?  Who 
have  deluded  the  ignorant,  and  inflamed 
the  discontented ;  who  have  drawn  asMe 
their  unhappy  followers  from  babftsr  of 
tranquil  industry,  to  designs  and  practice* 
ruinous  to  themselves,  and  destructive 
of  the  public  safety;  who  have  animated 
them  against  the  very  persons  from  whose 
skill  and  enterprise  their  subsistence  was 
derived ;  and  by  instigations,  incessantly 
repeated,  inciting  them  to  the  foulest 
crimes,  have  at  length,  in  the  very  centre 
and  heart  of  our  greatest  commercial  es- 
tablishments, impaired  the  security  of 
property,  and  the  security  of  life  itself! 

And  this,  my  lords,  brings  as  back  to 
that  consideration  of  present  and  local 
distress  with  which  my  noble  friend  eon* 
menced  this  discussion.  Whatever  be 
the  remoter  origin  of  that  distrese,  we:  all 
acknowledge  for  its  immediate  causes  the 
diminution  of  commerce,  the  suepeoston 
of  manufacture;  the  cessation  of  employ- 
ment.  And  what,  let  me  ask  your  lord- 
ships, what  could  tend  more  eflbctually 
than  ;the  present  disordered  and  fbarfui 
state  of  your  great  manufacturing  die* 
tricts,  to  subject  them,  and  through  them 
to  subject  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  to 
the  continued  operation  of  these  calami* 
ties  ?  Already  you  are  told  what  is  the 
condition  of  Manchester.  Individuals 
are  retiring,  capitals  are  withdrawn,  and 
establishments  about  to  be  transferred 
from  that  scene  of  disturbance  and  alarm. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise.  It  is  of  the 
nature  of  commerce  to  flourish  only  tinder 
the  shelter  and  protection  of  law*  its 
blossoms  will  not  expand  thesassrvcs, 
much  leu  will  it  mature  its  fruits,  eseebt 
in  secure  and  undisturbed  tranquillity*  ft 
shrinks  from  the  rude  blast  of  power  v  it 
is  instantly  withered  by  the  tenVpestdooa 
hurricanes  of  popular  commotion*  'Let 
us  not  deceive  ourserrse.    Neve*  eanowr 
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commercial  prosperity  maintain  itself 
under  the  lawless  dominion  of  self-consti- 
tuted and  tumultuary  assemblies*  Never 
can  it  endure  the  rapacious  and  vindictive 
despotism  of  mutually  conflicting  dema- 
gogues To  other  shores,  to  more 
peaceful  countries,  to  better -ordered 
communities,  the  trade  and  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain  would,  in  such  circum- 
stances, speedily  remove  themselves. 
They  were  first  attracted  to  this  happy 
country  by  that  security  which  our  insti- 
tutions alone'  could  then  afford  to  them ; 
greatly  have  they  flourished  under  a  go- 
vernment, which  has  defended  them  alike 
from  the  unjust  aggression  of  power,  and 
from  the  capricious  tyranny  or  the  multi- 
tude ;  they  would  vanish  like  a  dream  at 
th£  first  aspect  of  revolutionary  terror; 
they  would  fly  far  away  from  tumult  and 
violence,  from  plunder  and  confiscation, 
from  massacres,  and  from  judicial  mur- 
ders! 

They  would  vanish!  and  what  would 
then  be  the  condition  of  your  manufactur- 
ing population  ?  What  means  would  then 
remain  of  alleviating  their  present  distress, 
what  hope  of  terminating  their  future  mi- 
sery? 

If,  therefore,  on  no  other  ground ;  if, 
from  no  larger  and  deeper  views  of  policy 
and  justice,  such  as  may  best  become  the 
legislators  of  a  mighty  empire ;  yet,  for 
the  single  purpose  of  preventing  these  un- 
happy men  from  aggravating  and  perpe- 
tuating; their  own  distress,  let  me  implore 
your  lordships  to  step  between  them  and 
their  betrayers,  Interposeyour  highautho- 
rity  to  rescue  them  from  this  destruction. 
Tale  speedy,  take  effectual  measures  to 
give  peace  and  security  to  those  disturbed 
and  agitated  districts  of  your  country. 
On  peace  and  security  depends  the  pros- 
perity of  all ;  there  i§  no  other  prospect 
of  reviving  commerce  to  the  manufacturer, 
no  other  hope  of  renewed  employment  to 
the  artisan. 

In  every  view  which  can  be  taken  of 
our  situation,  there  is  but  one  course 
which  you  can  now  pursue.  Do  you 
think  that  present  distress  is  the  sole 
cause  of  all  this  evil  ?  What,  then,  must 
be  the  first  stepe  towards  its  removal? 
The  discontinuance  of  alarm;  the  pu- 
nishment of  sedition;  the  vigorous  and 
instant  suppression  of  all  that  produces, 
and  all  that  threatens,  disturbance.  Do 
you  look  to  the  permanent  protection  of 
yoar  constitution  and  government  ?  Then, 
also,  must  she  same  determination  be 


adopted.  You  must  give  energy  and 
vigour  to  the  laws ;  you  must  uphold  and 
strengthen  the  authority  of  magistrates 
and  courts  of  justice ;  you  must  protect 
the  well-affected,  encourage  the  loyal, 
and  animate  the  whole  body  of  the  British 
nation,  by  the  best  of  all  exhortations— 
the  example  of  your  own  resolution  and 
constancy. 

And,  with  this  opinion,  thus  decidedly 
entertained,  thus  unreservedly  expressed, 
let  me  finish  what  I  had  to  submit  to 
your  lordships  on  the  present  occasion. 
I  little  expected  to  have  troubled  you  so 
much  at  length.  But  I  have  obeyed  the 
impulse  of  an  irresistible  duty;  the  last, 
perhaps,  that  I  may  ever  be  called  upon 
to  discharge  within  these  walls.  Whether 
it  will  be  so  1  know  not ;  for,  who  can 
now  anticipate  the  events  which  are  im- 
pending over  us  ?  But  how  can  If  under 
any  circumstances,  better  close  my  long 
service  in  this  place,  than  by  an  effort, 
earnest,  however  weak,  to  uphold  the 
laws,  and  to  preserve  the  tranquillity,  of 
my  country?  With  what  sentiment 
nearer  to  my  heart  can  I  conclude  these 
labours  than  by  finally  conjuring  your 
lordships  to  guard,  as  you  have  hitherto 
done,  with  unremitted  vigilance,  with  un- 
shaken firmness,  the  sacred  deposit  of  the 
British  constitution?  It  has  been  the 
work  of  ages;  formed  on  no  preconcerted 

filan  of  human  policy ;  resting  on  no  de- 
usive  principles  of  imagined  right ;  the 
happy  result  of  a  long  series  of  unforeseen 
and  uncontrollable  events;  the  produce 
of  many  jarring  and  contending  elements, 
combined  and  barmoniaed  by  the  tried 
experience,  by  the  unwearied  diligence, 
and  by  the  traditional,  yet  cautious 
wisdom  of  a  legislature  better  adapted 
than  any  other  yet  known  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
the  community,  whose  interests  it  achate 
nisters.  Such  is  our  government;  the 
boast  of  Englishmen,— »tbe  .  admiration 
and  envy  of  the  world  I  Such  may  it 
long  continue!  And  wise,  indeed,  should 
that  man  be,  who  hopes  to  improve  it 
by  the  preconceived  theories,  and  base- 
less speculations,  of  his  own  imagination. 
Earl  Grey  expressed  his  sincere  regret 
at  the  difference  of  opinion  which  now 
existed  between  himself  and.  bis  noble 
friend,  to  whom  be  had  been  peculiarly 
attached,  not  only  by  the  .ties  of  political 
connexion,  but  by  the  .more  endearing 
bonds  of  personal  friendahip«r+  regpet 
which  he  felt  the  more  iceenJy  -from  his 
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having  been  accustomed  to  look  op  to  that 
noble  lord  with  sentiment*  of  deep  delight 
as  hit  guide  and  oldest  instructor.  His 
regret  was  scarcely  less  when  he  saw  the 
noble  marquis  also  differing  from  him,  re- 
collecting, as  he  did,  the  powerful  elo- 
quence which  the  noble  marquis  on  ever y 
occasion  had  displayed,  and  that  in  the 
year  1817,  under  circumstances  not  very 
dissimilar,  that  noble  marquis  had  brought 
to  his  side  of  the  question,  in  the  struggle 
then  made  for  the  constitution,  all  the 
brilliancy  of  his  eloquence,  all  the  strength 
of  his  argument.  He  felt  these  to  be 
serious  disadvantages  ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing them  all— notwithstanding  the  infirm 
state  of  his  health,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
rise,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  to  fight 
once  more  for  the  liberties  of  his  country* 
It  was  a  duty  which  he  would  execute  at 
any  risk— which  no  fear  of  misrepresent*' 
tion,  no  weight  of  obloquy,  should  induce 
him  to  forego*  No  apprehension  that  his 
opinions  might  be  represented  as  calcula- 
ted to  endanger  rather  than  to  secure 
the  peace  of  the  country,  of  which  he 
would  hold  himself  forth  to  be  as  zealous 
a  defender  as  any  noble  lord  in  that 
House,  should  make  him  hesitate  in  his 
endeavour  to  discharge  what  he  conceiv- 
ed to  be  a  paramount  duty,  by  supporting 
the  motion  for  inquiry  made  by  his  noble 
friend. 

It  had  been  objected,  that  the  proposed 
inquiry  comprehended  too  wide  ana  ex- 
tensive a  field :  the  field  was  indeed  wide 
and  extensive  so  also  were  the  difficulties 
which  were  to  be  inquired  into  ;  and  to 
the  understanding  of  which  no  close  or 
confined  investigation  could  be  adequate* 
His  noble  friend,  in  his  statesman-like 
speech,  had  stated  bis  objects  so  dis- 
tinctly and  conclusively,  that  he  should 
only  weaken  the  subject  by  attempting  to 
add  to  it*  He  therefore  would  not  go 
into  that  part  of  his  argument  which  re- 
lated to  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country,  because,  much  as  inquiry  was 
there  necessary , yet  another  subject  pressed 
so  much  more  immediately,  and  occupied 
so  much  more  intensely  the  public  mind, 
that  he  should  now  confine  himself  to  a 
consideration  of  that  branch  of  the  ques- 
tion—the internal  situation  of  the  coun- 
try. On  a  former  occasion  which  had 
been  more  than  once  referred  to,  he  had 
certainly  acknowledged  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  the  country  to  be  very  great* 
All  seemed  to  be  agreed  upon  this  point ; 
and  it  was  with  reference  to  the  causes  of 
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them  that  the  main  difference  of 
existed.    Hit  noble  friend  who  last  apokar 
had  maintained,  that  distresa  was  not  m, 
sufficient  cause  of  the  existing  eviLi,  He 
differed  from  his  noble  friend,  enttaejjy* 
The  cause  of  the  distress  itself  might  bq 
doubtful ;   but  that  that  distress  wast  Abe 
main  and  operative  cause  of  ibe  disturbea, 
state  of  the  public  mind,  was  proved  fay. 
evidence  which  the  senses  could  not  reject 
—was  proved  even  by  those  scanty 
—[Hear,   from  !marquis    Welles 
he  must  repeat  that  epithet*  though  it 
seemed  to  give  offence  to  his  noUe 
—was  proved  even  by  those  scanty  paptff 
which  had  been  laid  upen  the  table  with 
so.  much  parade*   What  was  the  language 
of  those  papers  i    The  very  first  of  mips*,, 
dated  so  far  back  as  the  1st  of  last  Jp^y* 
and  which  it  should  be  remembered  M9f\ 
received  by  ministers  before  psrKampM , 
was  prorogued,  and  which,  though  ateft*u 
ing  the  existence    of  danger,    and,  to 
cause,  ministers  had  not  thought  tfrmjfct 
cient  importance  to  lay  before  parliament 
or  to  propose  for  consideration,  apy  p^ 
ventive  measure,  said  u  Of  the  deeftdsH 
tresses  of  the  manufacturing  dassqa^ 
this  extensive  population,  your  lordship," 
fully  apprised ;  and  the  disaffected?) 
disposed  lose  no  opportunity  of  inss 
the  worst  principles  into  the  gnng«rjf 
sufferers  in  these  times.;  attributin^lhejr 
calamities,  not  to  any  event  whidVcajH 
not  be  controlled,  but  to  tbegenecaiinfe* 
sures  of  government  and  of  parliaojeiifc  } 
and  when  the  people  are  oppressed,  with 
hunger,  we  do  not  wonder  at  tbqir.fi*- 
inff  ear  to  any  doctrines  which  theg  are 
told  will  redress  their  grievances**    loch 
was  the  language  of  the  magistrate*  at 
Manchester ;  and  if  their  lordships  vookt 
look  at  the   representations  made  from 
Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  or  any  other  part 
of  the  country,  they  would  see  that  thaw 
completely  proved  that  it  was  the  opi- 
nion of  every  one  of  the  writers,  thai  die* 
tress  was  the  real  cause  of  the  danger. 
His  noble  friends,  indeed,  had  allowed, 
and  had  expressed  themselves  with  great 
complacency— a  complacency  natoeal  to 
sq  consoling  a  topic— that  the  people  wave 
not  generally  disaffected.    How  was  this 
to  be  explained  ?   Why,  in  those  districts 
where  distress  did  not  prevail,  as  fi*  in- 
stance, in  the  agricultural  districts,  there 
the  evil  did  not  exist  in  the  same  decree, 
and  in  some  of  them  not  at  all.    Was 
it,  therefore,  too  much  to  conclude,  both 
from  the  papers  en  the  table,  and  evea 
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from  the  admissions  of  his  noble  friends, 
that  it  was  distress  which  had  disposed 
men's  minds  to  listen  to  designing  and 
wicked  demagogues  ?  Was  it,  therefore, 
inconsistent  with  humanity  and  justice  to 
say,  that  when  the  circumstances  of  this 
dangerous  influence  on  the  public  mind 
were  under  consideration,  their  lordships 
should  in  the  first  instance  look  to  the 
cause,  and  endeavour  to  check  tho  evil  in 
its  source  I  Was  it  not  their  duty,  while 
deprecating  the  designs  of  evil  men,— and 
no  one  could  deprecate  them  more  than 
he  did — to  draw  a  distinction  between 
those  who  misled,  and  those  who  were 
misled  ?  He  was  grieved,  therefore,  to 
hear  that  Latin  quotation  of  the  noble 
marquis,  which  implied  that  the  whole 
people  were  filled  with  fury  and  detesta- 
ble malice  against  the  government,  and  all 
indiscriminately  combined  against  the  in- 
atitutions  of  their  country.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  from  his  heart  believed,  that 
those  who  really  entertained  mischievous 
intentions  against  the  constitution  were 
few  in  number,  less  in  consequence,  and 
would  be  as  nothing  in  effect,  unless  a 
perseverance  in  the  impolitic  system  of 
government,  by  his  majesty's  ministers, 
should  increase  that  evil  of  which  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  the  cause. 

His  noble  friend  who  had  last  spoken 
had  taken  credit  to  himself  for  having 
marked  the  growth  of  the  evil  from  and 
even  before  the  French  Revolution;  and 
had  asserted,  that  it  had  now  come  to 
that  height  of  unparalleled  danger,  of 
which  not  only  the  history  of  this,  but  of 
no  other  country  could  furnish  an  ex- 
ample. But  while  his  noble  friend  thus 
congratulated  himself  on  having  fore- 
seen, and  on  having  carefully  watched 
the  progress  of  the  mischief,  he  must 
beg  to  recall  to  his  recollection  what  he 
had  prophesied  bs  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
remedies  on  which  he  had  formerly  in- 
sisted as  able  utterly  to  extirpate  that  mis- 
chief. What  were  those  remedies?  A 
war  with  France,  and  a  domestic  sys- 
tem of  force  and  coercion.  The  war 
did  indeed  suspend,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
extinguish,  the  progress  of  internal  dis- 
quiet ;  but  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
that  disquiet  revived :  and  why  ?  Was  it 
not  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  parlia-  ' 
ment  on  that  occasion  ?  Did  his  noble  ( 
friend  believe  that  the  country,  looking  as 
it  did,  with  the  utmost  anxiety  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  parliament,  was  not  acutely 
alive  to  any  supposed  betrayal  of  trust  in 
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that  auarter  ?  And  would  not  such  be- 
trayal produce  disaffection  ?  At  the  end 
of  the  war,  parliament  had  new  duties  to 
perform  ;  and  the  people,  who  without  a 
murmur  had  made  the  greatest  exertions, 
and  submitted  to  the  greatest  sacrifices, 
had  a  right  to  look  to  parliament  for  an 
active  protection  of  their  interests.  His 
noble  friend  had  at  that  time  certainly 
acted  from  this  impression  ;  and  with  that 
constitutional  spirit  which  he  believed  al- 
ways animated  him,  had  urged  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  army  to  such  a  degree  that 
even  he  (earl  Grey),  anxious  as  he  was 
to  reduce  the  military  power  of  the  Crown, 
from  a  conviction  that  the  best  defence  of 
the  sovereign  was  the  affection  of  his  peo- 
ple, even  he  had  been  induced  to  pause 
before  he  could  give  his  entire  concur- 
rence to  the  proposition.  His  noble  friend, 
however,  had  expressed  in  the  most 
energetic  language  his  apprehension  of  a 
design  to  establish  a  military  rule,  and 
had  urged  with  the  greatest  force,  and  had 
shown  with  the  most  laborious  accuracy, 
why  and  to  what  extent  thearmy  should  and 
could  be  reduced.  Parliament,  however, 
did  not  reduce  the  army,  did  not  do  what 
even  bis  noble  friend  conceived  to  be  its 
duty ;  and  was  it  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  this  was  a  cause  of  public  dis- 
content—of discontent  which  he  was  sure 
would  not  exist  without  materials  to  work 
upon  ?  He  had  himself  been  frequently 
misrepresented,  as  being  the  cause  of 
results  which  he  had  never  intended.  He 
would  not,  however,  though  he  had  a 
fair  opportunity,  retort  on  his  noble 
friend,  and  say  that  his  conduct  had  been 
the  cause  of  breeding  discontent  and  an 
ill  opinion  of  parliament. 

His  noble  friend  had  desired  them  to 
mark  the  march  and  progress  of  the  evil ; 
he  (earl  Grey)  would  call  upon  them  to 
mark  the  march  and  progress  of  that  sys- 
tem which  ministers  had  adopted  to  check 
the  evil.  He  would  call  to  their  attention 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  the 
restraints  on  the  liberty  of  meeting,  the 
restraints  on  the  press,— restraints  now  so 
increased,  that  rte  believed  they  would 
lead  in  a  short  time  to  the  complete  ex- 
tinction of  that  right ;  in  short,  a  general 
code  of  coercion  and  force,  to  which  par- 
liament had  too  readily  assented,  on  the 
ground  that  even  urgent  distress  was  not 
to  be  reasoned  with,  but  to  be  silenced. 
And  what  was  the  consequence  ?  Why, 
according  to  his  noble  friends,  the  danger 
was  so  immediately  threatening,  that  par- 
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liament  must  proceed  without  a  moment's 
delay,  to  remove  the  fences  of  that  liberty 
which  they  were  professing  to  defend. 
There  was  an  old  and  homely  proverb, 
"  look  before  you  leap,"  but  it  was  full  of 
wisdom  ;  their  lordships  would  do  well  to 
pause  and  consider  before  they  took  their 
desperate  leaps  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
constitution.  But  his  noble  friend  had 
dilated  on  the  horrors  of  the  French  re- 
volution, that  pregnant  source  of  alarm. 
He  [earl  Grey)  had  hoped  that  he  had 
survived  that  disagreeable  topic.  He 
thought  to  have  heard  no  more  of  it  after 
the  happy  restoration  of  legitimacy.  His 
noble  friend,  however,  thought  differently, 
and  had  maintained  that  the  same  system, 
with  the  same  objects,  and  with  the  same 
means,  was  in  progress  here,  as  had  over- 
thrown the  French  government.  And 
what  was  his  remedy  ?  Coercion  and  re- 
straint. "  You  must,"  said  he,  "  restrain 
the  press ;  you  must  put  a  stop  to  public 
meetings— you  must  take  away  from  an 
Englishman  his  oldest  privilege,  the  pos- 
session of  arms  for  his  defence."  But 
would  all  this  operate  as  a  security? 
Why,  this  was  a  mere  joke,  compared 
with  the  power  possessed  and  exercised 
at  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution: 
yet  there  the  evil  was  not  checked,  nor 
would  it  be  here,  by  such  means :  for  in 
such  a  system  there  was  no  stopping  till 
it  came  to  the  power  of  the  sword,  and 
that,  when  public  opinion  was  once  excited 
against  it,  would  produce  the  very  evil  it 
was  intended  to  prevent.  There  was,  in- 
deed, no  real  defence  in  any  country,  es- 
pecially in  a  country  under  such  a  con- 
stitution as  that  of  England,  but  a  system 
of  liberty  which  should  conciliate  the  af- 
fection and  esteem  of  the  people.  All 
other  devices  were  absolutely  futile. 

He  now  came  to  another  part  of  tbe 
speech  of  his  noble  friend,  which  he  con- 
fessed he  heard  with  astonishment,  and 
with  a  degree  of  pain  amounting  almost 
to  horror.  His  noble  friend  was  not  only 
against  inquiry,  not  only  approved  the 
Letter  of  the  noble  secretary  of  state,  but 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  express  his  opinion 
that  the  magistracy  of  Manchester  had 
deserved  what  he  had  called  "  authoritative 
approbation."  He  sincerely  believed  that 
his  noble  friend  was  the  only  man  in  that 
House— nay,  in  the  whole  country,  who 
l).:d  even  approached  to  such  an  opinion. 
Who  could  for  a  moment  conceive  that 
the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  had  been 
not  only  free  from  blame,  but  highly  me- 


ritorious ;  and  who  could  venture  to^say, 
that  the  only  question  tor  consideration 
was,  whether  they  had  not  been  too  for- 
bearing ?  But  he  would  leave  this  pan  of 
the  subject,  which  he  could  not  Couch 
upon  without  the  greatest  regret*  and 
proceed  to  examine  a  little  the  speech  of 
the  noble  marquis*— a  speech  which  he 
owned  seemed  to  him  to  be  more  remark- 
able for  brilliancy  of  expression  than  for 
solidity  of  argument.  The  noble  marquis 
had  said  that  the  meeting  was  obviously 
illegal— that  there  could  be  no  question 
as  to  the  right  of  putting  it  down.  Tin 
noble  marquis  had  professed  himself  to  be 
greatly  alarmed,  not  indeed  at  any  acta  of 
violence  committed  by  that  assembly!  but 
at  its  silence — ipsa  silentia  terrtnU  ■■  A 
riot,  no  doubt,  was  bad  enough ;  but  thai 
a  meeting  should  disperse  without  any 
riot  at  all,  was  enough  to  fill  the  whose 
nation  with  terror.  This  wag  certainly 
a  notable  discovery,  the  credit  of  which 
entirely  belonged  to  his  lordship;  but  the 
noble  marquis  had  another  argument—be 
had  inferred  that  the  meeting  was  illegal, 
because  its  object  was  illegal;  and  ite  ob- 
ject was  illegal,  because  it  was  universal 
suffrage  and  annual  parliaments*  And 
the  noble  lord  had  illustrated  bis  argu- 
ment by  asking,  whether  it  would  not  be 
illegal  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  assassi- 
nation, or  of  establishing  atheism.  To 
this  he  would  answer,  no ;  there  was  no 
analogy  in  the  cases,  because  assassination 
and  atheism  were  in  direct  contravention 
to  the  known  laws  of  the  land ;  bat  be 
had  yet  to  learn  what  law  was  infringed  by 
discussing  the  propriety  of  universal  suf- 
frage. He  would  appeal  from  the  speech 
of  the  noble  marquis  that  night  to  hia 
speech  in  the  year  1817,  when,  with  power- 
ful  eloquence  and  irresistible  argument, 
he  had  recommended  not  to  put  -down 
radical  reformers,  however  absurd,  by 
force  and  violence,  but  by  reason  and 
conciliation — when,  in  short,  he  had  re- 
probated that  system  of  coercion  in  sup- 
port of  which  he  was  now  so  stoutly  en- 
gaged, and  had  called  upon  parliament, 
in  the  words  of  the  wisest  of  men,  to 
41  take  away  the  matter  of  sedition."  Hia 
noble  friend  had  on  that  occasion  referred 
to  the  conduct  of  tbe  duke  of  Richmond, 
and  it  was  conduct  worthy  of  being  again 
referred  to.  What !  was  it  to  be  charged 
as  a  crime  on  u  the  deluded  people  of 
England,"  as  it  was  the  fashion  to  call 
them,  that  they  entertained  a  question 
which  they  had  been  taught  to  consider  a 
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proper  one,  from  so  illustrious  an  example  ? 
When  Uiey  recollected  that  a  bill,  with 
that  very  reprobated  object  of  universal 
suffrage  and  annual  election,  had  been 
brought  into  the  House,  and  read  a  first 
time,  at  a  season  of  the  greatest  public 
danger,  when  parliament  was  threatened 
and  besieged  by  an  outrageous  mob? 
When,  too,  they  had  the  means  of  read- 
ing that  strong  recommendation  of  this 
now  called  illegal  purpose*  in  a  letter 
written  by  the  duke  to  colonel  Shirman  ? 
What !  should  that  which  was  entertained 
as  a  question  in  parliament,  be  charged  as 
a  crime  on  the  people  of  England  ?  He 
would  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  people 
had  a  great  practical  grievance  to  com* 
plain  of,  in  the  disregard  of  parliament  to 
their  just  and  reasonable  wishes— -wishes, 
which  were  expressed  not  now  for  the 
first  time,  and  *hich,  if  they  were  crimi- 
nal, had  been  encouraged  by  the  example 
of  great  names.  He  had  himself,  though 
certainly  with  but  humble  powers,  contri- 
buted to  create  the  delusion.  In  his  early 
years,  Mr.  Pitt  himself  had  been  a  re- 
former; for  in  the  House  of  Commons  he 
declared  that  no  ministry  could  be  ho- 
Bestly  entrusted  with  public  affairs  unless 
there  was  a  reform.  But  not  only  Mr. 
Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  sir  George  Savile,  the  il- 
lustrious lord  Chatham,  and  many  other 
distinguished  characters  were  guilty,  if 
guilt  were  imputable.  But  there  was  no 
guilt ;  for  who  would  endure  that  such 
men  as  he  had  referred  to  should  be 
branded  as  rebels  and  traitors,  who 
were  looking  only  for  the  subversion  of 
the  constitution  I  Connected  with  this 
part  of  the  subject  was  the  case  of  sir 
Manasseh  Lopez,  who  had  been  made  a 
baronet  for  no  cooceivable  reason  ex- 
cept his  parliamentary,  influence.  He 
defied  any  noble  lord  to  point  out  one 
ground  of  character  or  service  for  which 
sir  Manasseh  Lopez  would  have  received 
that  reward,  unless  on  the  score  of  the 
influence  to  which  he  had  alluded.  But 
what  followed?  He  was  detected  in  some 
comparatively  trifling  act  of  bribery,  and 
an  election  committee  sent  him  to  trial ; 
and  the  result  was,  the  severe,  though 
certainly  just  punishment,  of  a  fine  of 
10,000/.  and  three  years  imprisonment; 
ju»t,  it  must  certainly  appear  to  all  those 
numerous  gentlemen  who  were  conscious 
that  they  had  never  been  guilty  of  any 
thing  bordering  on  such  an  offence.  But 
what  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  passing 
the  sentence  ?    The  learned  judge,  for 


whose  merits  he  would  refer  to  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack,  and 
indeed  to  all  who  had  ever,  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  or  hearing  of  his  conduct,  had 
expressed  himself,  in  the  most  decided 
terms,  on  the  enormity  of  the  offence  of 
which  the  defendant  was  convicted.  He 
said,  "  the  crime  was  one  of  the  greatest 
magnitude,  and  he  confessed  his  own  po- 
verty of  language  to  express  the  abhor- 
rence in  which  such  a  enme  ought  to  be 
held  by  every  man  in  the  country.  It 
was  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  pub- 
lic that  the  purity  of  election  should  be 
preserved.  There  should  be  no  inroad 
into  the  House  of  Commons  by  corrupt 
means ;  for  bow  could  the  country  have 
any  confidence  in  that  House,  if  its  doors 
were  open  to  corruption ;  or  could  the 
public  be  induced  to  believe,  that  persons 
who  obtained  seats  by  such .  means  would 
themselves  be  free  from  being  corrupted 
in  that  place  ?"  With  the  conclusion  of 
the  learned  judge's  observation,  reason- 
able as  it  appeared,  he  did  not  entirely 
agree;  for  he  certainly  had  known  per- 
sons who  paid  for  a  seat  without  any  ex- 
pectation of  deriving  profit  from  it.  Still, 
the  principles  there  laid  down  by  the 
learned  judge  were  sound  and  just ;  and 
was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  people 
of  England  should  cry  out  with  impatience 
against  an  abuse  which  the  judges  of  the 
land  bad  denounced  with  indignation,  and 
punished  with  the  utmost  severity  ? 

His  noble  friend  who  spoke  last  had 
advanced  another  reason  for  the  illegality 
of  the  Manchester  meeting.  He  had  said 
that  an  assembly  in  terrorem  populi  was 
illegal.  He  did  not  denv  the  principle, 
and  was  glad  that  his  noble  friend  bad  so 
worded  it,  because  he  thought  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack  had 
stated  a  similar  proposition  too  broadly. 
For  himself,  he  certainly  thought  that 
numbers  alone  did  not  constitute  illegality. 
Every  large  assembly,  to  a  certain  degree, 
was  calculated  to  produce  intimidation ; 
but,  however  great  the  numbers,  unless 
there  was  such  reasonable  ground  of  fiar 
as  a  firm  and  constant  man  might  enter- 
tain, no  magistrate  could  be  justified  in  a 
violent  and  forcible  interference.  Tak':ig 
this,  then,  as  an  established  point,  he 
begged  to  ask,  did  any  of  the  other  cir- 
cumstances render  the  meeting  illegal? 
Could  their  marching  in  military  array  bo 
called  illegal?  Could  their  marching 
with  flags  be  called  illegal  ?  Could  their 
wearing  caps  of  liberty,  or  their  being 
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accompanied  by  music  be  said  to  be  ille- 
gal ?  None  of  these  singly,  nor  all  col- 
lectively, were  in  his  opinion  illegal,  un- 
less it  could  be  shown  that  the  assembly 
meditated  some  outrageous  or  seditious 
proceeding.  He  saw  no  reason  to  al- 
low that  the  meeting  in  question  was 
illegal.  Looking  at  the  documents  upon 
the  table — looking  at  the  evidence  fur- 
nished by  the  magistrates  themselves — he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  believe,  that 
men  without  arms,  and  accompanied  with 
women  and  children,  unless  they  were  fit 
for  Bedlam,  could  have  contemplated  any 
acts  of  violence,  much  less  any  regular 
conflict  with  the  armed  authorities.  While, 
however  he  expressed  his  opinion,  he  did 
not  mean  positively  to  affirm  that  the 
meeting  was  legal.  He  did  not  either 
assert  or  deny  the  illegality  of  the  meeting, 
he  was  ignorant  on  the  subject;  he  wished 
to  have  the  facts  fairly  before  their  lord- 
ships; he  wished  the  country  to  be  fully 
informed  on  the  subject,  and  there- 
fore it  was,  that  inquiry  waB  imperatively 
necessary.  But  did  it  stop  here  ? — Ad- 
mitting the  illegality  of  the  Manchester 
meeting;  what  then  ?  Did  that  illegality 
authorise  the  magistrates  to  send  in  the 
military  among  them— to  charge  them— 
to  cut  them  right  and  left  in  all  directions? 
He  was  sure  that  his  noble  friend  would 
not  attempt  to  maintain  such  a  proposi- 
tion. If,  then,  there  was  a  reasonable 
ground  of  presumption,  that  the  meeting 
had  been  illegally  dispersed,  why  refuse 
to  satisfy  parliament  and  the  country  by 
instituting  an  inquiry  ?  He  agreed  with 
his  noble  friend,  that  nothing  was  more 
necessary  than  to  uphold  the  magistracy; 
and  he  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
again  to  bear  his  feeble  testimony  to  the 
merits  of  a  body  who  sacrificed  their  ease, 
and  sometimes  incurred  the  greatest  risks; 
in  the  gratuitous  performance  of  their  high 
and  important  office.  To  uphold  such  a 
body,  was  the  duty  of  every  public  man : 
but  how  was  that  duty  best  performed  ? 
Was  it  by  an  indiscriminate  approbation 
of  all  their  acts  in  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  or  by  a  prompt  support  of 
them  when  right,  and  a  firm  remonstrance 
with  them  when  wrong,  and  by  an  investi- 
gation of  their  conduct,  when  any  reason- 
able objection  existed  against  them  ?  His 
noble  friend,  indeed,  had  argued,  as  if  the 
government  was  bound  at  once  in  all  cases 
to  approve  or  disapprove ;  but  there  was 
a  middle  case  which  his  noble  friend  had 
forgot  to  mention,  where  doubt,  or  even 
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strong  presumption  of  misconduct  existed; 
where  therefore  either  blame  or  praise 
would  be  in  the  first  instance  unjust ;  and 
that  was  precisely  the  case  now  before  the 
House.  His  noble  friend  had  asked,  if, 
when  it  had  been  proved  that  magistrates 
had  acted  improperly,  ministers  were  not 
bound  to  censure  them,  and  then  be  took 
the  converse  of  the  proposition,  and  as- 
suming that  the  magistrates  bad  acted  right* 
contended  that  ministers  were  bound 
to  thank  them.  This  be  would  fully 
admit,  provided  the  facta  were  equally 
clear  in  both  cases*  But  here  the  case 
was  not  clear ;  on  the  contrary  there  was 
strong  presumption  against  what  had  been 
assumed  as  true.  Here  bad  been  a  meet- 
ing assembled  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
parliamentary  reform.  Of  what  occurred 
at  that  meeting,  or  iu  the  attempts  to  dis* 
perse  it,  the  House  knew  nothing,  save 
what  appeared  in  the  letter  of  Mr*  Hay. 
It  was  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
there  was  no  other  evidence  but  that  of 
one  of  those  magistrates,  who  were,  in  fact, 
to  be  indemnified  by  the  measures  of  mi- 
nisters. Now,  what  was  Mr.  Hay's  state- 
ment ?"  "  The  special  committee  have 
been  in  constant  attendance  for  the  lass 
three  days,  and  contented  themselves 
till  they  saw  what  the  complexion  of 
the  meeting  might  be,  or  what  circum- 
stances might  arise,  with  coming  to  this 
determination  only,  which  they  adopted 
in  concurrence  with  some  of  the  most  in* 
telligent  gentlemen  of  the  town,  not  to 
stop  the  numerous  columns  which  were 
from  various  roads  expected  to  pour  in, 
but  to  allow  them  to  reach  the  place  of 
their  destination."  Now  it  was  a  re- 
markable fact,  that  the  magistrates  had 
evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  training 
was  carried  in  their  district-— that  they 
knew  of  parties  of  men  marching  in  mi- 
litary array — that  they  knew  of  their 
carrying  flags,  caps  of  liberty,  and  music 
— it  was  an  established  fact  they  knew 
of  all  these  circumstances  which  are  said 
to  have  rendered  the  meeting  illegal, 
and  yet  they  took  not  a  single  step  to 
prevent  the  meeting  from  being  held. 
Now  he  would  ask  whether  the  magis- 
trates being  of  opinion  that  these  cir- 
cumstances rendered  the  meeting  illegal* 
were  not  in  duty  bound  to  keep  the 
people  from  assembling,  and  thereby 
prevent  the  havoc  and  hloodshed  which 
took  place  on  the  charge  of  the  cavalry  i 
Was  not  this  in  itself  a  strong  presumption 
of  misconduct  in  the  magistrates?    Mr* 
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Hay  said  in  his  letter,  that  "  a  body  of 
constables  took  their  ground,  about  20O  in 
number,  close  to  the  hustings ;  from  them 
there  was  a  line  of  com  muni  cat  ion  to  the 
house  where  we  were."  Now  it  was 
in  evidence  upon  oath,  that  this  line  of 
communication  remained  unbroken  up  to 
the  time  that  the  cavalry  reached  the 
hustings.  This  was  proved  by  the  evi- 
dence of  Entwistle  and  Nadin,  who  were 
called  before  the  coroner's  jury  by  Mr. 
Ashworth.  Nadin,  obnoxious  as  he  was 
to  the  people,  had  walked  up  and  down 
this  space  uninterrupted :  ana  even  Mr. 
Norns  one  of  the  magistrates,  passed  re- 
peatedly in  and  out  through  it.  He  would 
ask  their  lordships,  whether  with  these 
facilities  of  communicating  with  the  meet- 
ing, the  magistrates  could  not,  if  they 
thought  the  assembly  illegal,  have  read 
the  Riot  act?  He  would  ask  whether 
they  had  not  an  opportunity  of  in- 
forming the  poor  deluded  people  that 
they  were  committing  a  serious  crime, 
and  of  guarding  them  against  its  conse- 
quences ?  But  no  such  thing  was  done. 
Was  not  this,  then,  a  strong  presumption 
that  those  magistrates  had  misconducted 
themselves.  He  would  go  further :  Mr. 
Hay  said,  <'  There  was  no  appearance  of 
arms  or  pikes,  but  great  plenty  of  sticks 
and  staves,  and  every  column  marched  in 
files  of  three  or  four  deep,  attended  with 
conductors,  music,  &c.  The  most  power* 
ful  accession  was  in  the  last  instance, 
when  Hunt  and  his  party  came  in.*  But 
it  seemed  the  magistrates  were  determined 
to  leave  themselves  without  excuse  for 
not  having  prevented  the  meeting  from 
taking  place.  Mr.  Hay  went  on  to  state ; 
"{but  long  before  this**  (the  assembling 
of  the  meeting)  "  the  magistrates  had 
felt  a  decided  conviction  that  the  whole 
bore  the  appearance  of  insurrection ;  that 
the  array  was  such  as  to  terrify  all  the 
king's  subjects,  and  was  such  as  no  legi- 
timate purpose  could  justify.  Now  he  ap- 
pealed to  their  lordships  whether,  if  such 
was  the  impression  of  the  magistrates  be- 
fore the  meeting  had  fully  assembled, 
whether  they  were  not  bound  in  duty  to 
prevent  its  taking  place,  when  they  could 
have  done  so  without  danger  ?  He  asked, 
whether  their  not  having  done  so  was  not 
a  neglect  of  that  duty  ?  Did  the  noble 
lord  mean  to  call  this  forbearance  on  the 
part  of  the  magistrates  ?  The  manner  in 
which  the  people  had  been  allowed  to  as- 
semble, appeared  to  him  more  like  the 
manoeuvre  of  a  skilful  general;  who  wished 


to  draw  the  enemy  into  a  situation  from 
which  they  could  not  retreat,  and  where 
they  must  be  in  his  power.  But  when 
the  people  were  placed  in  this  situation, 
what  was  done?  It  was  in  evidence, 
that  the  people  committed  no  act  of  vio* 
lence  before  the  soldiers  reached  the 
hustings.  The  magistrates,  having  allowed 
them  to  meet,  ought,  in  common  humanity 
to  have  suffered  them  to  remain  until  the 
last  extremity  before  they  interfered.  But 
no ;  the  cavalry  were  ordered  to  advance 
at  a  gallop  into  the  crowd,  for  the  purpose 
of  arresting  a  man  who  could  have  been 
taken  on  the  previous  day,  or  on  the  day 
after.  This  would  not  do;  the  cavalry 
must  act,  and  the  consequence  was, 
according  to  the  noble  viscount's  state- 
ment, the  loss  of  three  lives ;  but  accord- 
ing to  his  (earl  Grey's)  information,  of 
seven  lives,  besides  the  wounding  of  near 
four  hundred  persons. 

He  maintained,  that  this  conduct  of  the 
magistrates  furnished  prim&Jucie  grounds 
for  inquiry.— In  justice  to  the  magistrates 
— in  justice  to  the  country— in  justice  to 
parliament,  this  inquiry  ought  to  be  in- 
stituted. He  begged  their  lordships  to 
attend  to  the  flippant  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Hay  mentioned  the  reading  of  the 
Riot  act—"  In  the  mean  time  the  Riot 
act  was  read."  Indeed,  from  all  which 
had  transpired  upon  this  subject  it  ap- 
peared that  the  Riot  act  was  not  read. 
None  of  the  witnesses  examined  before 
the  coroner  bad  heard  of  its  having  been 
read,  though  some  were  close  to  the  house 
in  which  the  magistrates  were  stationed ; 
even  Nadin  and  Entwistle,  and  a  man 
named  Hall,  said  they  had  never  heard  of 
its  having  been  read,  or  of  any  warning 
having  been  given  to  the  people  to  dis- 
perse, or  of  the  meeting  being  illegal.  He 
asked,  then,  was  not  this  again  presump- 
tive proof  that  the  magistrates  had  mis- 
conducted themselves  ?  The  magistrates 
asserted,  however,  that  the  Riot  act  was 
read,  but  if  they  acted  upon  it  they  ought 
to  abide  by  its  provisions ;  yet  the  meet- 
ing was  dispersed  immediately  after  the 
period  when  it  was  stated  to  have  been 
read. 

But  it  was  urged  that  there  had  been 
much  misrepresentation  on  this  subject. 
He  admitted  it ;  there  had  been  a  eood 
deal  of  misrepresentation  on  both  sides. 
Was  it  possible  that  all  the  misrepresenta- 
tion could  be  on  one  side  ?  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  the  magistrates,  who  had  the 
making  out  of  their  own  case,  had  not 
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allowed  a  little  prejudice  to  infuse  itself 
in  that  account  1  Was  it  not  possible  that 
some  misrepresentation  had  crept  into 
that  account  ?  It  had  been  sworn  by  most 
creditable  witnesses,  that  no  resistance 
was  offered  to  the  cavalry  before  they  got 
to  the  hustings.  Here  be  would  make  his 
stand  and  call  for  inquiry.  Was  it  to  be 
tolerated,  that  without  any  opposition 
being  offered — without  any  attempt  at 
violence  by  the  people,  these  men  were  to 
inflict  wounds,  and  put  to  death,  several 
of  his  majesty's  subjects  ?  He  said,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  never 
was  a  case  where  the  most  prompt  and  mi- 
nute inquiry  was  called  for.  There  never 
was  a  period  when  the  House  ought  more 
seriously  to  pause  before  they  decided 
against  inquiry.  There  existed  much 
discontent  in  the  country.  The  evidence 
laid  before  the  House  could  not  be  relied 
upon.  He  was  asked,  would  he  give  way 
to  popular  clamour?  His  answer  was, 
"  No,  but  I  will  use  my  utmost  endea- 
vours to  obtain  justice  for  the  people.'9 
This  justice  was  demanded  at  a  time  of 
great  public  distress  ;  it  was  demanded  too 
for  what  was  considered  an  invasion  of  the 
people's  privileges.-— Let  inquiry  be  grant- 
ed— let  the  magistrates  be  acquitted,  if 
innocent ;  let  them  be  punished,  if  their 
conduct  was  proved  to  have  been  cul- 
pable ;— let  the  inquiry  be  instituted,  and 
in  either  case  their  lordships  would  take  a 
considerable  step  towards  calming  the 
public  mind.  There  were  cases  of  pal- 
pable misrepresentation  respecting  the 
yeomanry,  which  he  wished  to  mention. 
The  first  was  that  of  a  yeomanry  man 
named  Hulme,  who  had  been  knocked  off 
his  horse.  It  was  urged  by  the  magistrate 
that  this  person  had  been  struck  before  he 
used  his  sword,  whereas  it  was  sworn  that 
he  had  cut  at  several  persons,  and  that  he 
was  striking  at  a  man  when  he  was  struck 
with  a  brick-  bat.  The  next  case  was  that 
of  a  person  named  Campbell  who  was  ac- 
quitted of  a  charge  of  having  fired  at  a 
man  from  his  window,  on  its  having  been 
proved  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  firing 
pistols  from  his  windows.  He  did  not 
urge  that  any  of  these  statements  were 
true,  but  he  said  that  they  called  for  in- 
quiry. The  circumstance  of  the  swords  of 
the  yeomanry  cavalry  having  been  sharp- 
ened, was  also  a  subject  on  which  there 
existed  much  difference  of  opinion.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  right  that  the  arms 
of  soldiers  should  at  all  times  be  pre- 
pared  for   duty ;  but  here  it  had  been 


proved  before  the  coroner,  by  the  person 
who  had  been  employed  to  sharpen  them, 
that  60  swords  were  sharpened  in  the 
week  ending  on  the  17th  of  July,  and 
others  a  short  time  before  the  meeting  at 
Manchester.  These  were  facts  that  had 
been  proved,  and  that  could  not  be 
doubted  or  denied.  Their  lordships  had 
been  asked  if  they  would  protect  toe  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace  ?  He  asked, 
who  were  the  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace  ?  There  was  strong  ground  of  pre- 
sumption that  the  magistrates  were  the 
disturbers :  he  asked  for  inquiry  to  esta- 
blish or  disprove  the  fact.  "  But,  then," 
said  the  noble  lords,  "  inquiry  will  pre- 
judge the  question  in  courts  of  law/'  He 
should  like  to  know  how  the  magistrates 
were  to  be  brought  before  a  court  of  law. 
They  ordered  the  yeomanry  to  act,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  discretion  vested  in  them, 
and  he  would  ask  what  power  there  was  to 
bring  this  conduct  under  legal  discussion  ? 
This  was  an  inquiry  which  parliament,  and 
parliament  only,  could  institute.  Their 
lordships  were  called  upon  to  enact  laws 
restricting  the  rights  of  the  subject;  was 
the  evidence  on  the  table  sufficient  to  in- 
duce them  to  do  so  i  The  noble  lord 
said  that  all  the  facts  were  proved.  By 
whom  were  they  proved  ?  The  statements 
were  almost  all  anonymous.  Were  the 
statements  of  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  to  be  im- 
plicitly credited ;  and  were  the  liberties  of 
the  people  to  be  invaded  on  such  autho- 
rity ?  A.  B.  says  he  went  to  a  black- 
smith's shop  and  bought  a  pike-head— 
that  he  went  to  the  public-house  and  had 
certain  conversations  with  this  blacksmith, 
from  which  he  learned  certain  treasonable 
matters.  Was  all  this  to  be  implicitly  be- 
lieved by  parliament,  who  knew  nothing 
of  A.  B.  or  C.  D.  ?  It  reminded  him  of  a 
curious  device,  practised  in  a  book  written 
by  lord  Orford,  which  he  had  read  some 
time  since.  In  that  book,  the  names  of 
the  different  personages  were  left  out  in 
the  print,  but  afterwards  supplied  in  ma- 
nuscript. But  the  statements  of  these 
anonymous  individuals  were  ridiculous. 
On  one  occasion,  a  search  for  arms  was 
made—and  what  was  found  ?  One  pike- 
head,  two  pistol-stocks,  concealed  on  a 
shelf,  and  a  box  containing  some  unfi- 
nished balls!  In  another  instance,  the 
socket  of  a  pike-head,  with  a  small  pistol, 
and  a  paper  containing  the  pattern  of  a 
pike  were  discovered  1  This  was  if  pos- 
sible more  ridiculous  than  the  stocking 
full  of  ammunition  which  was  to  be  used 
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in  seizing  the  Tower,  and  taking  posses- 
sion of  London. 

It  was  said  that  the  people  were  at  pre- 
sent providing  themselves  with  arms  for 
the  purpose  ot  carrying  their  revolutionary 
plans  into  execution :  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  same  was  said  in  1817. 
What  followed  on  that  occasion?  The 
Habeas  Corpus  act  was  suspended,  but 
none  of  the  arms  which  were  said  to  have 
been  provided  were  ever  discovered,  al- 
though the  most  .diligent  search  was  made 
for  them !  The  present  case,  however, 
was  a  great  deal  stronger  than  that  of 
1817,  for  here  parliament  were  called 
upon  to  make  new  laws,  without  even  the 
authority  of  a  committee  to  sanction  the 
credibility  of  A,  B,  and  C,  whose  testi- 
mony, supposing  it  to  be  confirmed,  was 
incomplete  in  many  points.  He  had  made 
some  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  in  1817,  in  which  it  was 
said  that  pikes  had  been  manufactured, 
and  other  arms  provided,  in  different  parts 
of  the  country ;  but  the  fact  was  known 
that  none  of  these  pikes  or  other  arms 
had  ever  been  found.  Again,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Mr.  Horsfall's  atrocious  murder, 
these  were  the  words  in  the  report  of  the 
committee—"  When  he  fell,  the  people 
surrounded  him,  and  reviled  him,  instead 
of  offering  him  assistance ;  and  no  attempts 
were  made  to  secure  the  assassins."  Thus 
the  people  were  charged  with  the  brutal 
cruelty  of  reviling  the  unfortunate  suf- 
ferer, instead  of  offering  him  any  assist* 
ance.  But  what  was  the  fact?  The 
murderers  were  afterwards  secured,  tried, 
and  convicted ;  and,  on  the  trial  it  was 
proved,  that  the  people,  instead  of  re- 
viling the  wounded  man,  had  assisted  him 
to  the  nearest  house.  Here  anonymous 
evidence  had  been  satisfactorily  contra- 
dicted on  the  trial ;  and  yet,  on  similar 
testimony,  parliament  was  at  present 
abridging  the  liberties  of  the  people.  If 
this  was  not  a  fit  case  for  parliamentary 
inquiry,  he  could  not  see  when  such  a  case 
could  occur ;  and  that  being  his  opinion, 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  support  the  mo- 
tion of  his  noble  friend.  He  observed 
with  astonishment  that  there  was  nothing 
from  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of 
Lancashire  on  the  subject  of  these  proceed- 
ings. It  was  to  him  an  unaccountable  mat- 
ter, that  his  majesty's  ministers,  as  far  as  ap- 
peared from  the  documents  on  the  table, 
nadnot  applied  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  the 
highest  authority  in  the  county,  but  had  re- 
ceived all  their  information  froui magistrates 


in  inferior  situations.  From  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant it  was  that  ministers  ought  to  have 
sought  for  information,  instead  of  pass- 
ing him  over  and  applying  to  the  magis- 
trates, who  were  parties  in  the  case.  In 
saying  this  he  meant  no  personal  disre- 
spect to  the  magistrates* 

He  felt  it  unpleasant  to  speak  of  him- 
self, but  he  appealed  to  the  House  whe- 
ther he  could  have  any  other  motive  in 
advocating  inquiry  than  a  conscientioua 
wish  to  perform  his  duty  to  his  country. 
Could  he  be  suspected  of  any  attachment 
to  the  principles  of  the  radical  reformers  i 
Was  he  not  aware  that  those  persons 
called  radical  reformers  were  decided 
enemies  to  the  Whigs— that  he  himself 
was  pointed  out  by  name  as  their  greatest, 
if  not  their  principal  enemy  ?  He  knew 
that  if  those  persons  were  t6  succeed  in 
obtaining  that  which  they  sought  for,  he 
would  be  their  first  victim ;  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  when  he  found  an  attempt 
made  through  these  people  to  aim  a  vital 
blow  at  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
be  was  determined,  as  far  as  in  his  power, 
to  interpose  his  shield  and  prevent  it.  In 
doing  so,  he  could  have  no  ambitious  pur- 
pose in  view ;  for  he  was  not  so  weak  as 
to  suppose  that  at  his  age,  and  with  his 
state  of  health,  he  could,  in  the  event  of 
any  popular  commotion,  "  Ride  on  the 
whirlwind,  and  direct  the  storm.'9  His 
only  object  at  his  time  of  life  was  and 
ought  to  be  peace  and  tranquillity,  but 
above  all,  he  was  anxious  for  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  country.  He  was 
anxious  to  see  that  blessed  constitu- 
tion which  had  been  the  work  of  our  an- 
cestors preserved  pure  and  inviolate.  If 
that  were  attained,  he  should  sink  to  his 
grave  with  peace  and  satisfaction.  For 
the  reasons  which  he  had  endeavoured  to 
submit  to  their  lordships  he  must  give  his 
most  cordial  support  to  the  motion  of  his 
noble  friend. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  apologised  to  the 
House  for  addressing  them  at  that  late 
hour,  after  all  be  could  say  had  been  an- 
ticipated by  the  noble  marquis,  and  also 
by  the  noble  baron  who  had  that  night 
delivered  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  elo- 
quent speeches  that  had  ever  been  heard 
in  that  House*  He  could  not,  however, 
in  justice  to  the  cause  which  his  noble 
friends  had  taken  up,  in  justice  to  himself, 
or  in  justice  to  the  administration  with 
whom  he  acted,  suffer  this  question  to  go 
to  the  vote,  without  delivering  his  opi- 
nions upon  it.    How  injurious  soever  lie 
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supposed  that  the  views  of  the  noble  mover 
would  prove,  if  adopted  by  parliament,  he 
was  ready  to  render  him  that  justice  which 
the  noble  marquis,  he  knew  would  on  his 
part,  give  him  for  purity  of  intention.  In 
addressing  himself  to  this  subject,  he 
could  not  help  observing  the  very  differ- 
ent views  which  were  entertained  by  the 
noble  marquis  and  by  the  noble  earl  who 
had  just  sat  down.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
noble  marquis,  the  motion  embraced  every 
thing ;  but  the  noble  earl  restricted  it  to 
an  inquiry  into  the  proceedings  at  Man- 
chester. The  noble  earl  said,  on  the  first 
night  of  the  session,  that  he  objected  to  the 
whole  proceedings  of  ministers,  as  injuri- 
ous to  the  interests  of  the  country  :  from 
the  noble  marquis  they  had  heard  a  differ- 
ent opinion,  for  he  had  said  he  did  not 
doubt  that  some  of  the  measures  proposed 
by  his  majesty's  ministers  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  country. 

The  subject  of  the  motion  before  their 
lordships    might   be  considered   in  two 
points  of  view— either  that  they  should 
go  into  an  inquiry  with  reference  to  the 
whole  state  of  the  country,   as  the  noble 
marquis  proposed ;   or,  as  the  noble  earl 
proposed,    that  they  should  institute  an 
inquiry  on  the  question  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  Manchester  alone.     The  noble 
marquis  had  attributed  the  present  troubles 
to  the  distress  which  prevailed  in  some 
districts  of  the  country;  and  the  noble 
baron  had  said,  that  these  troubles  were 
owing  to  a  plan  that  had  been  regularly 
formed  long  ago  to  subvert  the  constitu- 
tion. ^  He  would  not,  at  that  late  hour, 
enter  into  the  examination  of  these  two 
different  opinions,  because  they  all  ad-  ( 
mitted  that,   whether  the  evil  proceeded  i 
from  distress  or  not,   distress  did  exist,  ! 
and  that  every  endeavour  should  be  made 
to  relieve  it.     If  the  noble  marquis  had 
said,  that  this  distress  proceeded  from  the 
measures  of  parliament,   that  would  have 
been  a  fit  ground  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry ;  or  had  he  even  said  that  it  could 
be  relieved  by  parliament,    that  would 
have  been  a  fit  ground  for  inquiry.     But 
the  noble  mover  had  not  said  any  thing 
from  which  it  could  be  inferred  that  he  ' 
entertained  either  of  these  opinions.     As 
to  the  first  of  the  remedies  that  had  been 
suggested,  the  issuing  of  exchequer  bills 
in  aid  of  the  commercial  interest,  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  t 
argument  to  prove  its  inefficacy,  especially 
as  the  noble  marquis  himself  had  great 
doubts  of  the  propriety  of  such  a  measure. 


With  respect  to  the  second  remedy,  even 
if  the  smuggling  alluded  to  was  really 
practised,  he  was  sure  the  noble  marquis 
had  too  enlarged  a  view  of  the  subject,  to 
suppose  that  any  material  good  could  re- 
sult from  the  plan  proposed.     It  was  evi- 
dent that  great  delusion  had  been  prac- 
tised on  the  public  mind  respecting  the 
causes  of  the  present  distress,   for  every 
one  who  looked  at  the  papers  on  the  table 
must  know  that  it  was  connected  with  cir- 
cumstances over  which  neither  the  execu- 
tive government  nor  parliament  had  any 
control.    It  arose  from  the  state  of  an  in- 
ternal trade,    affected  by  foreign   com- 
merce ;  and  he  maintained  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  circumstances  of  this  dis- 
tress, it  was  not  connected  with  political 
causes.    It  was  impossible  it  should  not 
have  happened  that  a  war  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  a  war  in  which  not  only 
this  country,  but  all  Europe  bad  been  in- 
volved, should  be  followed  by  great  dis- 
tress in  this  country,   as  well  as  in  all 
other  countries  in  Europe.    If,  however, 
the  noble  marquis  would  inform  himaelf 
on  the  subject,   he  would  find  that  this 
distress  existed  to  as  great  an  extent  in 
the  United  States  of  America  as  in  this 
country — a  circumstance   which  he  re* 
gretted,    both  on  account  of   America 
itself,  and  on  account  of  the  effect  it  had 
on  this  country.     If  their  lordships  con- 
sidered the  situation  of  America,   they 
would  find  there  those  principles  of  reform 
which  had  spread  through  this  country. 
The  Americans  had  no  king— no  nobles- 
no  established  church —no  tithes.    They 
had  too — what  was  called  equal  represen- 
tation— and  we  were  told  they  had  no 
taxes;    yet  that  country  was  more  dis- 
tressed than  this,  in  which  all  those  esta- 
blishments existed.    He  did  not  urge  this 
as  a  matter  of  blame  against  the  American 
government — it  arose  from  a  cause  simple, 
plain,  and  intelligible. 

For  fifteen  or  twenty  years  that  country 
had  remained  neutral,  had  carried  on  an 
extensive  commerce,  and  during  that  time 
had  made  great  progress  in  prosperity ; 
and  when  the  circumstances  which  had 
given  rise  to  its  prosperity  were  changed, 
it  was  impossible  that  a  country  so  si- 
tuated should  not  go  backwards.  Its  pre- 
sent situation,  he  hoped  for  our  own  saxes, 
would  not  be  of  long  duration  ;  but  he 
had  stated  these  circumstances  to  show 
that  the  causes  of  distress  were  not  to  be 
attributed  to  the  government  of  a  country. 

In  inquiring    into    the  circumstances 
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which  had  given  rise  to  the  distresses  of 
this  country,  it  was1  OMteriol  to  consider 
how  rapidly  the  population  had  increased 
within  the  last  60  years;  Whs*  was-  the* 
consequence?1  To  meet  the  great  demand 
for  manufactures,  machinery  was1  intro* 
duced,  which  had  a  tendency  in  the  end 
to  produce  aomething  like  a  glut  in  the 
market;  and  thit,  combined'  with  the  iri- 
creaae  of  our  population,  might  easily 
account  for  same  portion  of  the  distresses 
that  existed.  He  stated  these  circum- 
stances, because  he  thought*-  generally, 
that  they  were  most  material  for  consider 
ration,  and  also  because  they  were  most 
important  with  reference  to  the  formation 
aad  adoption  of  any  measorer  lor  the 
amelioration  of  the  slate  of  the  country. 
Every  man  must  leek  with  an1  anxioui 
desire  towards  any-  measure  that  warcal* 
culated  to  afford  relief  to  the- lower  classes 
of  people  in  this  country,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  manufscturins^population. 
But  the  legislature  must  proceed  with 
great  caoiioo.  Measures  of  thai  kind 
could  not  be  viewed  as  matters  of  indifcr* 
ence.  If  they  did  not  effect  good,  it  was 
probable  that  they  ought  do  much*  harm ; 
and  he  believed  that,  for  one  instance*  in 


which  benefit  was  produced  by  legislative 
interference  in  matters-  of  trade4  and  com* 
merce,  ten  cases  could  be  pointed  out  in 
which  injury  was  the  consequence.  This- 
was  n  doctrine  that  ought  to-  be  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  oft  his  country. 
They  ought  to  be  taught,  that  evils,  in- 
separable from  the  state  of  things,  should 
not  be  charged  upon  any  government; 
and,  on  inquiry,  it  would  be  found  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  miseries  of 
which  human  nature  complained,  were, 
in  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  beyond 
the  control  of  human  legislature: 

"  How  stnaA,  of  all  the  ills  that  men  endure, 
"  The  part  which  kings  or  states  can  cease 
or  cure !" 

Whatever  the  cause  of  the  present  distreos 
might  be,  it  could  not,  he  would  main* 
tairi,  be  ascribed,  in  any  degree  or  in  any 
wny,  to  the  government  or  legislature  of 
this  country.  The  observation  of  the 
noble  baron  who  spoke  last  but  one  waa 
worthy  of  the  deepest  attention.  If  there 
were  any  suggestions  to  be  made  worthy 
of  notice,  either  to  alleviate  the  distress* 
that  prevailed,  or  to  contract itsdointson-, 
let  them  be  brought  forward  at  theproper 
time,  and  they  would  always  receive  full 
consideration  from  the  parliament  aad  go* 
▼ernment  of  the  country.  But 
(VOL.  XLI.) 


points  did  not,  in  his  judgment,  form  any 
ground  for  proceeding  with  such  an  inquiry 
as*  was  now  called  for* 

The  noble  marquis  bad*  however,  de»- 
clared,  that  an  inquiry  ought  to  be  in- 
stituted, not  with  a  view  to  apply  relief 
to  any  distress  which  existed,  but  because 
lie  conceived  that  there  was  some  defect 
in  the  formation  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  and  that  the  people  looked  to 
seme  reform  in  that  House,  where  they 
conceived  they  were  not  sufficiently  re- 
presented. This  was  a  severe  charge  to 
advance  against  the  House  of  Commons, 
and,  in  hu>  opinion,  an  unfounded  one. 
He  knew  not  on  what  ground  it  could  be 
defended.  The  noble  marqnis,  in  support 
of  his  argument,  had  referred  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  noble  baron  and  of  the  noble 
marquis  some  years  ago,  with  respect  to 
the  military  establishment  of  the  country. 
He  would  not  bow  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  the  reasons  which  induced  them  to  sup- 
pose thai  the  establishment  then  in  exist- 
ence was  not  more  than  sufficient;  but  the 
noble  marquis  bad  entirely  forgotten  the 
reduction  that  took  place  in  preceding 
years-— a  reduction,  he  believed,  that 
went  to  the  full  extent  of  any  wish  or  ex* 
pectation  that  was  ever  stated  by  those 
who  opposed  a  very  large  force.  The 
result  of  that  reduction  was^  that  though 
the  question  of  the  amount  of  the  army 
and  ordnance  establishment  had  been  in 
every  preceding  session  a  great  subject  of 
conflict  aod  discussion  in  both  Houses  of 


:,  yet  it  would  be  found,  on  re- 
ferring to  those  sources  which  were  open 
to  all  their  lordships,  that  in  the  last  year 
the  army  was  so  far  reduced  that  the  vote 
passed  the  other  House  of  Parliament  with 
little  observation,  and  except  what  had 
been  offered  by  a  noble  earl  opposite, 
without  objection  in  that  House.  It  was, 
therefore,  most  unfair,  considering  the 
evil  that  must  arise  from  it,  to  endeavour 
to  excite  distrust  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  by  making  an  accusation  against 
parliament  in  general,  or  the  House  of 
Commons  in  particular,  unless  the  noble 
marquis  could  adduce  a  more  grave  and 
wo)l«*opported  ground  of  censure  than  ho 
had  offered :  but  did  the  noble  marquis 
believe  that  the  spirit  of  reform— that 
spirit  which  produced  those  numerous 
meetings*— hatf,  in  reality,  any  connexion 
with  the  distress  that  existed  ? 

The  noble  marquis  had  asserted  that 
meetings^  convened  for  the  purpose  of  pro* 
curios;  annual  parliaments,  were  not  die- 
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even  the  greater  part  of  the  people  were 
of  that  description,  but  that  there  were 
many  dangerous  characters  amongst  them* 
If  the  noble  lord  would  look  to  the  history 
of  any  revolution  that  ever  took  place,  he 
would  find,  that,  on  those  occasions,  the 
active  leaders  were  few.  When  the  go- 
vernment of  this  country  was  overturned, 
those  who  first  entertained  the  projeot 
were  very  much  restricted  in  numbers. 
In  every  instance,  it  was  the  desperate 
conduct  of  the  few,  and  the  fears  of  the 
many,  that  produced  revolution.  He 
would  not  say,  because  he  did  not  believe, 
that  the  great  body  of  the  French  people 
were  at  first  implicated  in  the  revolution 
which  formerly  ravaged  that  country.  If 
any  person  had  told  them,  a  few  years 
before,  that  they  would  soon  assist  in 
overturning  the  monarchy  of  France,  he 
believed  they  would  have  shuddered  at 
the  bare  idea,  but  they  soon  became  rami* 
liarised  to  scenes  of  devastation.  The 
noble  lord,  to  prove  that  the  meeting  was 
peaceable,  stated  that  it  was  attended  by 
women  and  children.  He  (the  earl  of 
Liverpool)  never  saw  a  mob  in  his  life 
without  women  and  children.  He  bad 
witnessed  some  of  the  most  active  scenes 
in  the  French  revolution :  he  was  present 
at  the  capture  of  the  Bastile ;  and  he  could 
assure  the  noble  lord  that  lie  saw  many 
women  busily  employed  on  that  occasion. 
He  had  heard,  with  the  highest  satis- 
faction, the  noble  baron's  speech.  He 
had  heard  it  with  the  highest  satisfaction, 
both  because  it  took  the  view  which,  in 
his  opinion,  appeared  to  be  the  just  view 
of  the  transactions  in  question,  and  be* 
cause  he  knew  that  what  had  fallen 
from  such  high  authority,  most  hare  an 
excellent  effect  throughout  the  country* 
But  the  noble  marquis  whose  motion  was 
before  their  lordships,  declared,  that  the 
facts  disclosed  afforded  a  sufficient  ground 
for  inquiry.  Now,  he  had  no  difficulty  m 
stating,  that  if  all  the  noble  lord  advanced 
had  been  true— if  he  could  make  out  his 
case  to  the  utmost  extent,  and  show  that 
there  was  a  fair  ground  of  suspicion,  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates 
of  Manchester — still  he  should  think,  that 
it  was  not  a  proper  subject  tor  inquiry  in 
that  House,  but  one  that  should  be  inves- 
tigated in  the  courts  below,  before  which 
a  part  of  the  case  had  already  come;  •  He 
would  not,  however,  let  the  statement  of 
the  noble  lord  go  forth,  without  express 
ing  his  concurrence  in  the  ophdoa  of  the 
noble  baron,  that  no  reason,  no 


pal.  That  opinion  he  conceived  to  be 
erroneous.  By  the  ssme  rule,  the  people 
might  meet  to  alter  the  succession  to  the 
Crown.  If  the  noble  lord's  argument 
were  carried  to  its  extreme,  he  could  see 
nothing  more  illegal  in  their  assembling 
to  alter  the  line  of  succession,  than  in 
meeting  to  demand  annual  parliaments 
and  universal  suffrage.  If  the  doctrine 
laid  down  by  the  noble  lord  were  true,  the 
people  might  meet  to  petition  parliament 
to  do  any  act  that  was  within  its  power, 
and  no  person  could  argue  that  the  power 
of  altering  the  succession  to  the  throne 
did  not  belong  to  it.  In  the  first  place, 
the  noble  lord  had  stated  that  numbers 
alone  did  not  constitute  illegality.  He 
would  not  take  on  himself  (for  he  did  not 
profess  to  have  sufficient  confidence  in  his 
knowledge  of  the- law)  to  decide  whether 
numbers  alone  rendered  a  meeting  illegal, 
but  he  would  maintain,  that  the  appear- 
ance of  great  numbers  established  a  fact, 
from  which  the  nature  of  a  meeting  might 
in  some  degree  be  inferred ;  and  if  with 
numbers  they  combined  the  circumstances 
stated  in  the  papers  laid  before  the  House, 
the  whole  taken  together  constituted  an 
illegal  meeting.  What  could  be  the  ob- 
ject of  previous  training — of  military 
array— of  coming  armed,  even  with  sticks 
and  staves — of  answering  to  the  orders  of 
commanders,  as  the  people  at  those  meet- 
ings did,  except  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing their  designs  by  terror  ?  Could  any 
person  examine  the  evidence,  and  say 
that  there  was  not  a  design  on  the  part  of 
many  individuals  by  terror  or  force  to 
shake  the  constitution  of  the  country? 
But  the  noblo  lord  observed,  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  feared,  for  there  were 
no  persons  of  rank  or  property  amongst  the 
discontented.  If  the  noble  lord  examined 
the  proceedings  at  former  periods  in  this 
country,  he  would  see  the  dreadful  mis- 
chief that  was  occasioned  even  by  such 
men  as  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw.  He 
would  find  a  vast  quantity  of  property  de- 
stroyed and  confiscated ;  he  would  per- 
ceive that  many  lives  were  lost,  by  popu- 
lar commotions,  unaided  by  men  of  proper- 
ty. He  would  learn  that  the  country 
might  be  visited  by  destruction,  without 
the  interference  of  people  of  rank  and 
consequence.  But  the  noble  lord  said, 
he  did  not  believe  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  to  be  of  the  description  stated  by 
his  noble  friend  (marquis  Wellesley)  in 
the  course  of  his  speech.  His  noble 
friend  did  not  assert  that  the  whole  or 
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for  inquiry  existed,  because  the  conduct 
of  the  magistrates  was  not  only  legal  and 
justifiable,  but  highly  laudable  and  judi- 
cious. It  was  not,  however,  necessary 
for  his  purpose  that  he  should  go  that 
length;  because  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
saying,  that  if  they  were  actuated  by  an 
honest  desire  to  do  their  duty,  if  they 
were  uninfluenced  by  passion  or  partiality, 
and  had  applied  their  minds  fairly  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  as  they  occurred 
at  the  time,  he  should  not  have  thought 
them  liable  to  blame,  because  he  or  others 
had  formed  a  different  conclusion  with  re- 
ference to  those  circumstances.  It  would 
be  exceedingly  unjust  if  they  were  cen- 
sured, not  for  a  wilful  abandonment  of 
their  duty,  but  for  a  mere  error  of  judg- 
ment. The  noble  lord  said,  the  magis- 
trates had  a  previous  intimation  of  the 
views  of  those  who  intended  to  meet  on 
the  16th  of  August,  and  their  first  object 
ought  to  have  been  to  prevent  the  peo- 
ple from  assembling,  by  stopping  the  dif- 
ferent columns  as  they  approached.  That 
consideration  did  occupy  the  serious  at- 
tention of  the  magistrates  for  some  time, 
and  they  at  length  determined  not  to  adopt 
such  a  course*  Their  motive  for  not  pre- 
venting the  meeting  appeared  to  him  to 
be  a  sound  one.  They  could  not  do  it 
without  causing  such  a  diversion  of  the 
military  force,  in  and  near  the  town,  as 
must  have  endangered  its  safety  more 
than  the  meeting  of  the  people  could  do. 
This  waa  the  deliberate  view  they  took  oi' 
the  subject,  and  he  conceived  it  was  a 
correct  one.  They,  however,  caased  pla- 
cards to  be  posted  round  the  town,  calling 
on  the  heads  of  families  to  keep  their  chil- 
dren and  servants  within  doors,  and  warn- 
ing them  that  if  they  attended  the  meet- 
ing it  must  be  at  their  peril.  Thus  it  ap- 
peared, that  they  did  employ  the  best 
means  in  their  power  to  render  the  assem- 
blage as  little  numerous  as  possible.  The 
question  then  was,  whether  the  meeting 
was  of  such  an  illegal  character  as  would 
justify  the  magistrates  in  dispersing  it  by 
force  ?  Their  lordships  were  aware  of 
the  previous  drilling— of  the  appearance 
of  military  array — and  of  the  people  to 
the  number  of  at  least  30,000  marching  to 
the  ground,  under  regular  commanders. 
Few  persons  had  raised  a  doubt,  looking 
to  all  the  facts,  that  the  circumstances 
and  character  of  the  meeting  were  alto- 
gether illegal.  But,  independently  of 
their  own  observation,  the  magistrates 
had  the  depositions  of  50  persons  in  the 


town  and  neighbourhood  of  Manchester, 
in  which  they  stated  that  they  believed 
the  town  to  be  in  imminent  danger,  by 
the  accumulation  of  a  vast  body  of  peo- 
ple there :  and  when  all  the  shops  were 
shut  up,  when  business  was  suspended  on 
a  labouring  day,  was  there  not,-  he  asked, 
a  reasonable  ground  for  fear  ?  The  ma- 
gistrates did  consider  the  meeting  to  be 
illegal,  and  they  felt  they  were  justified  in 
signing  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the 
principal  persons  who  convened  it.  The 
noble  lord  had  observed,  that  there  was  a 
line  of  constables  from  the  house  where 
the  magistrates  were  assembled,  to  the 
hustings  ;  but  he  forgot  to  state,  that  the 
hustings  were  several  times  removed,  in 
order  that  the  parties  who  called  the  meet- 
ing might  have  the  assistance  of  a  com- 
pact body  of  men,  who  were  linked  toge- 
ther by  the  arms,  round  the  hustings,  and 
could  effectually  prevent  the  approach  of 
any  persons  towards  them.  The  noble 
lord  said,  the  warrant  might  have  been 
executed  by  means  of  these  constables, 
without  the  intervention  of  military.  What 
was  the  fact  ?  Nadin  and  Andrews,  who 
were  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the 
warrant,  declared  to  the  magistrates  that 
they  could  not  serve  it  without  the  assis- 
tance of  the  military ;  and,  under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  ma- 
gistrates to  grant  the  aid  required.  The 
noble  lord  next  asserted,  that  the  military 
charged  into  the  midst  of  the  mob,  before 
any  resistance  was  offered.  What  was 
the  nature  of  that  charge  ?  The  yeomanry 
proceeded  in  single  files,  and  the  slowness 
of  their  pace  mi^ht  be  ascertained  from 
this  fact,  that  Mr.  Nadin  and  Mr.  Andrews 
were  able  to  keep  up  with  them  all  the 
while,  until  they  arrived  at  the  hustings. 

He  now  came  to  the  question  of  read- 
ing the  Riot  act ;  and  he  had  learned  from 
authority  which  he  could  not  doubt,  that 
it  wus  completely  read  once,  and  partly 
read  a  second  time,  but  the  magistrate 
who  undertook  the  duty  was  thrown  down. 
On  this  part  of  the  case,  however,  he  did 
not  lay  any  stress,  because  the  magis- 
trates were  legally  empowered  to  disperse 
such  a  meeting,  without  reading  the  Riot 
act  at  all.  lie  believed  it  was  the  origi- 
nal intention  of  the  magistrates  to  disperse 
the  assembly  an  hour  after  the  Riot  act 
was  read,  but,  when  the  officers  went  to 
arrest  the  accused  person,  the  yeomanry 
were  assailed.  They  were  tired  at  with 
pistols,  and  sticks  and  stones  were  hurled 
at  them.      He  spoke  on  the  authority  of 
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the  officers,  Nadin  and  Andrews,  woo 
both  declared  that  they  considered  the 
yeomen  to  have  been  overpowered.  At 
this  moment  an  individual  exclaimed, 
"  For  God's  sake -save  the  yeomen !"  and, 
in  consequence,  the  15th  Dragoons  were 
ordered  to  charge  the  mob,  who  were  al- 
most immediately  dispersed  The  whole 
period  between  the  advance  of  the  cavalry 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  meeting  was  not 
more  than  ten  minutes.  He  believed  the 
yeomen  (be  spoke  of  ihem  as  a  body,  and 
did  not  mean  to  answer  for  any  individual ) 
did  sot  remain  longer  on  the  ground  than 
was  necessary  to  complete  the  business, 
or  do  any  act  that  was  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. He  stated  these  circumstances 
for  their  lordships' consideration,  and  be 
defied  any  man  to  point  out  any  part  of 
the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  in  this  case 
to  which  i>lame  could  be  ftirly  attached. 
He  protested  that,  if  he  had  been  in  their 
situation,  he  did  not  know  one  point  in  the 
whole  of  the  proceeding  where  he  thought 
be  could  have  acted  better  himself.  Sut 
if  there  were  objectionable  points— points 
on  which  more  prudence  might  have  been 
displayed,  still,  who*  they  recollected  the 
danger  which  threatened  them  at  the  mo- 
ment, no  impartial  man  would  say  that  an 
error  occasioned  by  inadvertence  should 
be  visited  with  censure.  This  again 
brought  him  to  the  question  of  inquiry, 
and  he  felt,  as  he  had  stated  before,  that 
this  was  not  the  place  for  such  a  proceed- 
ing. In  fact,  the  case  had  in  some  degree 
proceeded  to  inquiry  already,  •because  the 
finding  of  bills  against  Hunt  and  others 
was,  as  far  as  it  went,  a  species  of  inquiry, 
through  the  medium  of  which  the  legality 
of  the  meeting  would  be  decided.  He 
would  say  farther,  thai  when  certain  parties 
preferred  bills  against  five  of  these  yeo- 
men, which  bills  were  rejected,  it  was  an 
ex  parte  justification  of  their  conduct.  The 
noble  lord  said,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
the  persons  injured  to  obtain  redress. 
This  was  not  correct :  they  could  proceed 
by  criminal  prosecution  or  civil  action. 
Was  it  then  fair,  when  a  judicial  investi- 
gation might  be  had,  to  set  aside  all  the 
ordinary  course  of  justice  and  to  demand 
an  inquiry  in  parliament  ?  The  noble  lord 
alluded  to  the  case  of  Porteus,  in  Scot- 
land, which  underwent  an  investigation  in 
parliament.  But  then  tire  fact  was,  that 
the  magistrate*  bad  net  done  their  duty, 
and  parliament  was  the  only  place  in  which 
a  remedy  could  be  obtained.  Where 
cases  of  that  kind  am**  it  was  certainly 


proper  to  apply  to  parliament;  -but  *  tic 
multaoeous  proceeding  in  parliament  and. 
in  the  courts  belew  could  40$  Am  adV 
mitted  without  violating  every  principle 
of  justice. 

The  noble  lord  had  said  it  would  Ise 
improper  to  pass  such  measures  «s 
now  in  contemplation,  without  due 
deration.  This  was  very  trae ;  but  mi- 
nister* would  rest  their  justifioMioa  em 
the  papers  laid  before  the  House*  com- 
bined with  the  notoriety  of  *he  feet* 
narrated  in  them,  which  wece  ardl 
known  to  every  person  in  the  eountrp*. 
The  noble  lord  might  take  objection  to 
insulated  parts  of  an  affidavit,  bat  he  be- 
lieved a  more  complete  body  of  evidence, 
taking  the  whole  of  it  together,  -wan 
never  laid  before  parliament.  Here  mm 
information,  derived  not  meanly  from 
the  Manchester  magistrates  {for  the  pe- 
nee*  were  not  laid  on  the  table  tor  their 
justification)  but  from  individuals  of  the 
highest  respectability.  They  had  she  au- 
thority of  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  ef 
Lancaster,  which  was  as  respectabhr 
composed  as  any  in  the  kingdom*  « 
comprised  individuals  not  only  of  high 
property  and  consideration  in  that 
county,  but  who  entertained  pflfrwal 
opinions  extremely  different  from  each 
other.  They  bad  also  the  statement  of 
the  respectable  individual  who  filled  the 
situation  of  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county. 
He  could  speak  of  that  individual's  coo- 
duct  from  experience  when  he  hddtfie 
situation  of  secretary  of  state  fix  the 
home  department,  and  he  never  knew  a 
person  who  discharged  the  arduous  doty 
of  a  lord-lieutenant  in  a  more  exemplary 
or  abler  manner.  For  many  yeara  k  had 
been  found  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  that  it  possessed  so 
excellent  a  lord-lieutenant  as  the  est!  of 
Derby  ;  a  nobleman  whose  services  could 
not  be  too  highly  appreciated,  andfjfeo, 
although  a  sealous  opponent  of  Ida  ma- 
jesty's ministers,  had  conducted  himself 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  them,  «t 
any  critical  period,  to  congratulate  them- 
selves that  such  a  man  was  at  the  heed  ef 
a  remote  district.  In  addition  to  the  au- 
thorities he  had  quoted,  they  had  else 
the  statement  of  the  stand  jury  of 
Chester,  and  of  the  lora-litotensnt  of 
that  coonty ;  and  having  thus  briefly  ad- 
verted to  them,  he  would  ask  whether 
there  ever  was  so  complete  a  mam  of 
evidence  laid  before  a  secret  committee 
ef  that  House*    from  the 
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which  ministers  felt  that  this  evidence 
was  correct,  they  thought  that  laying  it 
on  the  table  would  be  sufficient  'to  prove, 
that  a  state  of  things  existed  an  the 
country  which  called  tor  the  interference 
of  the  legislature.  The  noble  lord,  on 
that  and  former  occasions,  had  made  a 
charge  against  the  government  lor  not 
having  prosecuted  a  sufficient  number  of 
those  infamous  libels  with  which  the  coun- 
try at  present  teemed.  He  would  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  prosecutions,  inoppor- 
tunely taken  up,  were  always  productive 
of  move  evil  than  good.  This  was  a  sub- 
ject, however,  which  for  months  past 
had  most  anxiously  occupied  the  attention 
of  government.  Their  lordships  were 
aware  that  several  prosecutions  were 
instituted  in  Michaelmas  term  last  year, 
particularly  with  respect  to  Sherwin's  Re- 
gister. If  the  noble  lord  thought  they 
were  dropped  through  neglect,  he  was 
mistaken.  It  was  not  from  the  supine- 
ness  of  government,  but  from  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  law  as  jt  now  existed, 
and  which  their  lonUhips  had  it  in  their 
power  to  remedy,  that  the  proceedings 
were  slow  or  unsuccessful.  He  could 
state  that  up  to  the  present  day,  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  law-officer*  of  the 
Crown  to  bring  one  of  those  libels  home 
to  Sherwin  himself.  It  was,  however, 
true,  that  fifty  prosecutions  had  been 
instituted,  some  of  them  several  months 
ago,  not  against  himself,  but  against 
other  persons,  for  publishing  his  regis- 
ter; and  he  believed  that  a  prosecution 
was  commenced  against  Carliie,  for  a 
letter  on  the  subject  of  assassination,  so 
long  back  as  Christmas,  1818,  but  the 
forms  of  the  law  as  it  at  present  stood 
prevented  it  from  being  brought  for- 
ward till  Michaelmas  term  last,  when  it 
was  further  postponed,  at  the  request  of 
the  defendant.  They  would  have  an- 
other time  to  go  into  this  subject ;  but 
he  wished  now  to  put  it  to  their  lordships, 
whether  it  was  fit  that  such  a  state  of 
law  should  exist  in  this  country,  as  en- 
abled individuals  to  circulate  libellous 
publications  for  nine  or  twelve  months  be- 
fore they  were  subjected  to  legal  punish- 
ment. Their  lordships  had  on  their 
table  a  most  important  measure  con- 
nected with  this  subject.  It  was  an  al- 
teration of  the  existing  law  respecting 
traverses  which  he  deemed  indispensable. 
He  did  not,  however,  mean  to  say  that 
it  would  answer    the  intended  purpose, 

•oiess  it  waa  combined  with  other  met> 
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sures.  This  subject  was  under  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  Prince  Regent's  go- 
vernment! who  were  as  convinced,  aa 
he  was,  that  the  alteration  waa  indispen- 
sably necessary  for  the  administration  of 
justice.  Those  who  consider  the  increase 
of  the  population  must  feel  with  him, 
that  the  legal  machinery,  which  £00  years 
ago  might  have  answered  every  pur- 
pose, could  not  prima  facie  be  calculated 
for  the  present  state  of  things.  He 
again  repeated,  that  with  the  exception 
of  one  measure  authorizing  the  search 
for  arms,  which  was  of  a  temporary  and 
local  nature,  all  the  others  which  had  been 
introduced  by  his  noble  friend  last 
night,  were  consistent  with  the  exist- 
ing laws  and  principles  of  the  British  con- 
stitution* Those  measures,  were,  in- 
deed, proposed  in  furtherance  of  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  people  of  this 
country  against  a  series  oievus,  which, 
if  not  checked,  most  subvert  their  rights 
and  liberties,  if  they  looked  to  tins 
question  in  a  proper  point  of  view,  they 
would  see  that  whatever  they  might  Jiave 
gained  by  commercial  exertions,  what- 
ever benefit  they  might  have  derived  from 
the  persecutions  which  had  driven  indi- 
viduals from  other  countries,  it  waa  possi- 
ble that  they  might  be  deprived  of  them 
all,  if  they  did  not  guard  against  the 
persecutions  of  a  mob.  The  tear  of  the 
mob  invariably  led  to  arbitrary  govern- 
ment; and  the  best  friends  of  liberty 
were  therefore  those  who  put  down  popu- 
lar commotion,  and  secured  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  country  in  the  peaceable  enjoy- 
ment of  their  rights. 

The  Earl  of  Darnley  said,  he  should 
support  the  motion,  and  contended,  that 
this  was  a  subject  on  which  the  minds 
of  the  people  required  to  be  satisfied,  and 
on  which  an  inquiry  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowie  replied. 
He  was  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  he 
was  favourably  disposed  to  the  principle 
of  some  of  the  measures  about  to  be  adopt- 
ed ;  but  to  others  of  them  he  was  decidedly 
adverse.  Whatever  opinion  might  be 
entertained  of  them  could  not  affect  the 
propriety  of  the  inquiry  he  proposed ; 
which  would  be  honourable  to  the  House, 
satisfactory  to  the  country,  and  would 
give  to  the  magistrates  an  opportunity  of 
vindicating  their  conduct. 

The  House  then  divided,  when  there  ap- 
peared >— Contents— Present,  35 ;  Proxies 
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PRESENT. 

Duke  of  Kent 
Sussex 
Somerset 
Grafton 
Devonshire 
Hamilton 
Argyle. 

Marq.  of  Lansdowne. 

Earl  of  Essex 
Thanet 
Darlington 
Albemarle 
Fitzwilliam 
Jersey 
Lauderdale 
Cowper 
Grosvenor 
Carnarvon 
Darn  ley 


Earl  Grey 

Minto. 
Lord  Save  and  Selc 

Ilawke 

King 

Holland 

Wontfort 

Auckland 

Erskine 

Alvanley 

Yarborough 

Foley. 

PROXIES. 

Earl  Spencer 
Marq.  of  Downshire 
Duke  of  Leinstcr 
Viscount  Anson 
Earl  Derby 
Suffolk 
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12— 47.      Not  Contents— Present,  110;    ginally  said  was,  if  gentlemen  wished  ta 
Proxies  68—178.     Majority  against  the  ,  know   the  object  of  the  Reformers,  lee 

them  look  to  the  resolutions  agreed  to  at 
Leeds  ;  and  he  added,  that  at  a  meeting- 
held  somewhere  in  the  West  Riding,  tho 
property  of  earl  Fitzwilliam  was  «•  pointed 
at  "  for  partition.  He  did  not  aay  that 
resolutions  were  passed  having  that  ob- 
ject in  view;  but  that,  in  the  course  off 
the  meeting,  the  property  was  so  pointed 
at.  He  was  unwilling  to  believe  that 
there  was  any  intention  to  misrepresent 
the  words  made  use  of  by  the ■  mem- 
bers of  that  House,  but  these  were  cri- 
tical times,  and  if  any  accusation  were 
thrown  out  against  any  party,  it  was 
most  material  that  it  should  be  precisely 
stated,  and  that  words  should  not  he 
placed  in  the  mouths  of  gentlemen  which 
they  had  not  made  use  of.  He  would 
leave  the  matter  here,  being  unwilling  to 
press  it  farther.  As  in  all  those  vehicles 
by  which  parliamentary  intelligence  was 
conveyed  to  the  public,  he  appeared  to 
have  been  equally  misrepresented  on  this 
occasion,  he  could  only  attribute  the 
circumstance  either  to  the  terms  in 
which  he  delivered  his  explanation  not 
being  sufficiently  clear,  or  else  to  some 
defect  in  the  hearing  of  those  who  no- 
ticed it.  He  was  most  anxious,  and  he 
earnestly  hoped,  that  the  misrepresenta- 
tion which  had  taken  place  would  now  be 


Charlemont 
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more  Dundas 
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Tuesday,  November  30. 

Mr.  Stuart  IVortley  said,  he  was  ex-  '  effectually  done  away, 
tremely  unwilling  to  oqcupy  the  atten-  \ 
tion  of  the  House  by  any  thing  that  re-  '  Manchester  Meeting  —  Petition 
spected  himself  personally,  and  he  felt  fkom  Reading.]  Mr.  kysche  Palmer 
that,  on  the  preceding  evening,  he  had  presented  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants 
put  an  entire  end  to  a  misrepresentation  of  the  town  of  Heading.  It  was  numer- 
that  had  taken  place  with  reference  to  ously  and  respectably  signed,  he  said, 
what  he  had  said  a  few  days  ago.  He  and  related  chiefly  to  the  affair  of  Man- 
had  since  been  charged  with  saying,  that  Chester  on  the  16th  of  August  last.  In 
at  some  meeting  in  the  West  Riding  of  consequence  of  information  obtained  by 
Yorkshire,  resolutions  had  been  parsed  on  .  the  petitioners,  of  the  particulars  of  that 
the  part  of  the  Radical  Reformci's,  in  day's  transactions,  not  only  furnished  by 
which  the  property  of  earl  Fitzwilliam  the  newspapers,  but  also  by  several  res- 
had  been  pointed  at  for  partition.  He  .  pec  table  men  in  their  neighbourhood ,  who 
explained  to  the  House  yesterday,  that ;  had  subsequently  visited  the  scene,  the  peti- 
he  never  said  that  such  resolutions  hud  :  tioners  were  led  to  believe  that  the  meet- 
been  passed  ;  but  that,  in  the  course  of  a  '  iug  was  perfectly  legal  and  constitutional, 
meeting  held  within  the  West  Riding  of .  and  that  the  conduct  of  the  persons  as- 
the  county  of  York,  the  property  of  the  j  sembled  was  exemplary  for  good  order 
noble  earl  was  directly  pointed  at  for  par-  \  and  propriety ;  that  an  indiscriminate  at- 
tition.  There  was  a  material  difference  j  tuck  was  made  on  this  legal  and  orderly 
between  the  two  statements ;.  because,  if .  meeting,  whereby  not  only  the  leaders 
the  Reformers  had  come  to  resolutions  of ■  and  audience  part   of  the  meeting,  but 


such  a  nature,  the  persons  concurring  in 
them  would  have  been  implicated  in  their 
adoption,  as  much  as  the  persons  by 
whom  they  were  proposed.   Wlutt  lie  oii- 


those  who  had  been  attracted  by  mere  cu- 
riosity, suffered  extreme  cruelty  and  out- 
rage. The  petitioners  were  convinced 
that  this  attack  was  a  violent  infraction 
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of  the  right  of  meeting,  to  discuss  and 
petition  for  redress  of  public  grievances, 
which  right  was  fully  warranted,  and  the 
exercise  of  it  protected  by  the  constitu- 
tion. The  petitioners  thought  that  those 
who  advised  the  Prince  Regent  to  thank 
the  magistrates  and  yeomanry  for  their 
conduct  on  that  occasion  were  guilty  of 
great  harshness  and  injustice,  and  showed  a 
disposition  to  stifle  inquiry  into  the  most 
calamitous  events  which  could  befal  a  free 
people. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Omloto  did  not  rise  to  op- 
pose the  bringing  up  of  the  petition ;  but 
the  declaration  of  the  petitioners,  that 
the  Manchester  meeting  was  perfectly 
legal  and  constitutional,  was  one  which 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  protest  against. 
The  pretence  of  exercising  the  right  of 
petitioning,  could  not,  in  his  opinion  war* 
rant  the  military  parade  and  banners  used 
on  that  occasion.  He  thought,  indeed, 
that  the  meeting  was  directly  illegal,  se- 
ditious, and  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace.  The  demand  for  "  annual  parlia- 
ments, universal  suffrage,  and  vote  by 
ballot,9'  inscribed  on  one  of  the  flags, 
was  utterly  unconstitutional.  "  Liberty 
or  Death,'  on  another  of  the  flags,  proved 
the  intention  entertained  of  maintaining 
the  first- mentioned  claim  at  the  hazard  of 
life.  This  was  riotous  and  treasonable; 
it  was  nonsense  to  confound  such  pro- 
ceedings with  the  legal  right  of  petition- 
ing. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be 
printed. 

Manchester  Meeting— Petition 
of  Samuel  Bamford].  Mr.  Bcnnct 
said,  he  held  in  his  hand  a  petition  from  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Samuel  Bamford, 
of  Middleton,  in  the  county  palatine  of 
Lancaster.  It  was  drawn  up  in  a  manner 
extremely  decorous  in  every  point  of 
view,  and  furnished  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular specimens,  of  the  talents  and  good 
sense  which  were  to  be  found  among  persons 
in  the  petitioner's  rank  of  society.  The 
petitioner  set  forth  that  he  was  one  of 
those  who  conducted  a  large  body  of 
indiriduals  to  the  meeting  at  Manches- 
ter of  the  16th  of  August.  He  stated 
that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  motives  which  induced  individuals  to 
attend  that  meeting,  that  he  was  perfectly 
cognisant  of  the  propriety  of  the  means 
which  they  intended  to  use  to  accomplish 
their  objects,  and  that  he  was  most  solicit- 
ous to  appear  at  the  bar  of  that  House  to 


be  examined:  Ashe  (Mr.  Bennet)  had 
had  two  long  conversations  with  the  peti- 
tioner, he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  information  which  it  was  in  his  power 
to  give  was  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  he  should  like  nothing  better  than  to 
have  the  petitioner  examined  at  the  bar  in 
order  to  demonstrate  what  he  thought 
the  petitioner  capable  of  demonstrating, 
that  many  of  the  accusations  brought 
forward  against  the  people  were  very 
highly  coloured,  if  not  altogether  un- 
founded. As  the  petition  would  be  read, 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  enter  into  any 
detail  of  its  contents.  The  petitioner,  as 
far  as  he  had  been  able  to  learn,  bore  the 
reputation  of  being  an  honest,  mora),  well- 
meaning  man.  As  to  his  political  opi- 
nions, they  certainly  were  dissimilar  from 
those  which  he  held ;  but  he  was  yet  to 
learn  that  there  was  any  thing  treasonable 
or  seditious  in  his  entertaining  sentiments 
which  had,  at  different  times,  been  upheld 
and  avowed  by  the  great  and  powerful  in 
this  country,  and,  amongst  others,  by  the 
duke  of  Richmond.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  begged  leave  to  offer  his  peti- 
tion to  the  consideration  of  the  House 
and  he  sincerely  hoped  the  House  would 
grant  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner,  and 
hear  what  he  had  to  say  on  the  different 
points  which  the  petition  embraced. 

The   petition  was  then   read,   setting 
forth, 

"  That  the  petitioner  having  read  tho 
papers  relative  to  the  internal  state  of  the 
country,  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament by  command  of  the  Prince  Re- 
S;nt,  and  printed  at  the  London  Gasette 
ffice,  and  which  papers,  the  petitioner  is 
informed,  have  been  delivered  to  the 
members  of  the  House  as  the  foundation 
of  certain  legislative  measures,  tending  to 
alter  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this' 
realm,  and  abridge  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people,  and  knowing  that  many 
of  the  allegations  contained  in  those  pa- 
pers are  untrue,  and  many  of  the  circum- 
stances described  as  facts  are  grossly 
misrepresented,  while  the  proceedings 
and  intentions  of  the  people  are  unfairly 
discoloured  and  distorted  in  many  of  the 
documents  contained  in  the  said  papers: 
the  petitioner  huraby  requests,  that,  for 
the  purpose  of  disproving  the  allegations 
and  representations  contained  in  the  said 
papers,  he  may  be  -examined  at  the  bar  of 
the  House,  and  confronted  in  person,  or, 
by  evidence,  with  the  parsons  who  have 
thus  traduced  a  large  body  of  his  majesty's 
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loyal  subjects,  whose  sole-design,  as  mast 
be  well  known  to  the  petitioner,  was  to 
address  his  Royal  Highness*,  humbly  to  re- 
present   their    various    grievances,    and 
petition  for  such  reforms  aar  might  have  a 
tendency  to  remove  them ;  that  the  peti- 
tioner, from  an  honest  conviction  that  the 
greater    part    of   the    grievances   under 
which  the  people   labour  might  be  re- 
moved by  such  a  reform  as  would  res- 
tore to  the  people  their  right  of  suffrage, 
and  diminish  the  amount  of  taxation,  by 
lessening  the  expenses  of  the  state,  and 
conceiving  that  he  was  amply  protected 
by  the  laws  in  exercising  all  those  rights 
of  a  freeman  which  the  constitution  has 
conferred  upon  him,  has  never  hesitated 
to  unite  with  is  neighbours  m  farthering 
every  measure  which  tended  in  a  legal 
manner  to  bring  about  the  said  reforms, 
and  nothing  further  has  ever  been  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  petitioner,  nor,  he 
believes,     in    that   'of    his    neighbours, 
although  the  petitioner  freely  acknow- 
ledges that    he  has  been  a  willing  and 
active  participator,  from  a  sense  of  pub- 
lic duty,  in  most  of  the  measures  which 
are  so  grossly  misconstrued  and  perverted, 
in  the  papers  which  have  been  so  pre- 
sented to  the  House ;   that,  in  regard  to 
the  system  of  pretended  training  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  to  the  preparation  of  flsgs^  ! 
to  the  marching  in  a  body  from  Middleton 
to  Manchester,  and  to  all  the  legitimate 
and  justiflable  objects  of  such  measures 
the  petitioner  is   prepared  to  speak  at 
large,  and  to  demonstrate  by  his  own,  and 
various  evidence,  that,  so  far  from  their 
involving  any  design  to  break  the  public 
peace,  they  were  instituted  for  the  very 
purpose  of  its  preservation,  and  of  giving 
that  unity  of  action  and  feeling  to  every 
individual    as    should     most   effectually' 
secure  the  harmony  and  good  order  of 
the  great  meeting  of  the  friends  of  reform 
then  meditated  at  Manchester ;  all  which 
explanations  of  the  petitioner  would;  if 
made  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  fully  satisfy' 
its  members,  and  the  nation  at  large,  that 
the  friends  of  reform  in  Lancashire  have 
been  basely  traduced  and  calumniated  in 
the  papers  so  presented  as  aforesaid :  that 
the  petitioner  humbly  trespasses  further 
on   the  time   of  the  House,  to   state, 
that  he  attended,  with  great  numbers  of 
his  fellow  townsmen'  and  inhabitants  of 
the  adjacent  villages,  at  the  meeting  held 
at  Manchester  on  the  16th  of  August, 
for  the  sole  and  lawful  purpose  of  giving^ 
their  personal  vote  and  countenance  to  at* 
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address' to  die  Prince  Regent  for  redrese 
of  grievances,  and  for  certain   reforms? 
tending?  thereto ;  that  the  petitioner,  and 
his  neighbours   as  aforesaid,  walked  to 
procession  to  the  said  meeting,  after  the 
manner  in  which  the  procession  of  benefit* 
clubs  and  other  associations' take  place  ml 
Lancashire  and  other  parts  of  England, 
and,  to  enable  the  said  parlies  to  mow 
with  due  decorum,  a  couple  of  flags  were 
provided,  in  accordance  with  the  manner* 
and  customs  of  the  people  of  England) 
from  time  immemorial  for  purpose*  of  the 
like  nature,  whether  for  electrons?  or  mv 
other  peaceable  and  lawful  object,  whirls 
flags  were  provided  with  such  inscriptions? 
or  mottoes  as,  in  the  humble  judgment  of 
the  persons  who  directed  their  cotistrne- 
tion,  were  suitable,  and  as  are  to  be  found* 
in  the  works  of  the  best  moral  and  poti* 
tical  writers;  a  band  of  music  being  also 
provided  to  aid  in  the  purposes  of  tbo 
flags,  and  to  confer  cheerfulness  and  his** 
rity  on  the  people;   all  which  apparte* 
nances  usually  characterise  similar  poo* 
cessions  for  every  variety  of  peaceable  or 
social  design  in  that  country;  and' are  in* 
like  maner  believed  by  the  petitioner  tor 
be  characteristic  of  the  peaces&le  maattese 
and  customs  of  the  entire  population  of 
these  realms;  which  several  circumstance* 
have  been  unfairly  and  unjustly  described! 
in  the  papers  alluded  to  as  aforesaid ;  that 
the  petitioner  and  his  neighbours  arrived 
at  the  proposed  place  of  general  meeting! 
at  Manchester,  fbr  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
in  the  greatest  hilarity  and  good-, order, 
intending  mischief  to  none,  and  suspecting 
none  towards  themselves,  therefore  woolly 
unprepared  with  means  of  offence  or  de- 
fence,   and  many  of  them  affording,  aw 
indubitable  plege  of  their  sincerity  and- 
sense  of 'security,  by  taking  in  their  com- 
pany their  wives  and  female  relatives ;  and 
that  after  they  had  been  on  the  ground 
half  an  hour,  and  within  ten  minutes  after 
the  chairman  had  taken  his  station  on  the 
hustings,    without  any  previous  notaesv 
riot*  tumult,  or  disturbance,  the  assembiyv 
consisting  as  is  supposed  of  above  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  women,  end  children, 
who,  as  the  petitioner  betifeve*,  had  been* 
collected'  under   similar   drcumstancety 
witlrsimildr  views,  to  those  whtehdirectsj* 
the  petitioner  and  his  neighbours,  found; 
themselves  suddenly  assaulted  by  a  charges 
of  the   Manchester   yeomanry   cattnbjv 
who  sabred,  rode  down;  and  trampled  nponr 
every  individual  who  could .  not1  escape 
them ;   by  which,  as  the  petitioner  be* 
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lieves,  several  hundred  unoffending  per- 
sons  were  severely  wounded,  and  some 
killed  on  the  spot,  while,  owing  to  the 
endeavour  of  so  many  thousand  persons 
to  escape  from  this  continued,  persevering, 
and  unrelenting  outrage,  they  were  driven 
one  upon  another,  so  as,  in  some  cases,  to 
press  each  other  to  death,  break  the  limbs 
of  others,  and  occasion  many  to  be  tram- 
pled upon,  thereby  producing  a  scene  of 
complicated  horrors,  of  which  no  powers 
of  language  possessed  by  the  petitioner 
can  convey  to  the  House  an  adequate 
notion;  that  the  petitioner  beheld  the 
whole  of  this  frightful  scene  with  feelings 
which  can  never  be  erased  from  his  mind, 
and  the  impression  of  which  would  render 
it  highly  criminal  if  he  forbore  to  do  his 
duty  to  the  unhappy  sufferers,  to  his 
country,  to  the  cause  of  justice,  and  to 
the  House,  by  thus  solemnly  impeaching 
the  veracity  of  the  various  statements 
made  by  parties  implicated,  and  criminal 
in  those  unparalleled  atrocities ;  that  the 
petitioner,  for  the  reasons  above  stated, 
and  that  the  House  may  not  be  taken  by 
surprise,  by  ex  parte  statements,  and  may 
not  be  led  to  adopt  measures  derogatory 
of  its  honour  and  dignity,  but  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  induced  to  institute  such 
rigorous  and  solemn  inquiries  as  may, 
through  the  means  of  its  power,  bring  the 
criminal  authors  who  appear  to  be  above 
the  reach  of  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and 
above  the  humble  means  of  the  sufferers,  to 
condign  punishment,  humbly  prays,  that 
he  may  be  permitted  to  prove  all  and 
every  of  the  allegations  contained  herein 
at  the  bar  of  the  House." 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be 
printed. 

Camelford  Election.]  The  Reso- 
lution of  the  7th  of  July  last  [see  vol.  40, 
p.  1537]  being  read, 

Mr.  D.  W.  i/artM^said,  the  House  had, 
in  the  last  session,  agreed  to  two  resolu- 
tions relative  to  the  borough  of  Camelford. 
One  of  these  was,  that  the  House  would, 
shortly  after  its  meeting,  take  into  consi- 
deration the  two  reports  which  had  been 
drawn  up  relative  to  the  last  election  for 
Camelford ;  the  other  was,  that  the  war- 
rant of  the  Speaker  should  not  be  issued, 
for  a  new  writ,  for  members  to  serve  for 
that  borough,  until  ten  days  after  parlia- 
ment had  met.  He  wished  that  the  period 
for  issuing  the  warrant  should  be  farther 
postponed  till  the  6th  of  January  next; 
and  also,  that  die  House  should  enter 

(VOL.  XLI.) 


into  a  committee  to  consider  of  these  re- 
ports. He  should  therefore  move,  "That 
Mr.  Speaker  do  not  issue  his  warrant  to 
make  out  a  new  writ  for  the  electing  of 
two  burgesses  to  serve  in  this  present 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  Camelford, 
in  the  room  of  John  Stewart,  esq., 
and  Lewis  Allsop,  esq.,  whose  elec- 
tion has  been  determined  to  be  void, 
before  6th  January  next.9'  The  resolution 
was  agreed  to;  after  which  Mr.  Harvey 
gave  notice,  that  he  would  on  Wednesday 
se'nnight  move,  "  That  the  House  do  re- 
solve itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  to  take  into  consideration  the  two 
reports  of  the  committee  on  the  Camelford 
election." 

Bank  of  England.]  Mr.  GrenfeU 
wished  to  know  from  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman opposite,  whether  any  and  what 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  paying 
to  the  Bank  of  England  part  of  the  sum 
of  5,000,000/.,  which,  under  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  parliamentary  committee 
that  sat  in  the  last  session  on  the  affairs 
of  the  Bank,  was  to  be  put  in  an  immedi- 
ate train  of  payment*  According  to  his 
recollection,  the  arrangement  agreed  to 
on  that  occasion  was,  that  a  sum  amount- 
ing to  5,000,000/.  should  be  paid  between 
the  months  of  July  last  and  April;  but  as 
some  misunderstanding  had  taken  place  on 
this  subject,  he  should  be  obliged  to  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  if  he  would  favour 
him  with  correct  information. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Excfieauer  said, 
the  House  would  do  him  the  justice  to 
recollect,  that,  when  the  discussion  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Bank  took  place,  he  staled, 
that  the  necessary  arrangement  for  raising 
a  sum  of  money  for  the  service  of  the  year 
rendered  it  unlikely  that  any  very  early 
payment  could  be  made  to  the  Bank,  un- 
less that  body  chose  to  afford  the  usual 
accommodation  with  respect  to  the  loan, 
by  which  they  would  be  enabled  to  repay 
themselves  a  very  large  sum.  They  had, 
however,  declined  that  accommodation, 
and  the  benefits  they  would  have  derived 
from  it.  He  had,  notwithstanding,  to  state, 
that  a  very  considerable  sum  had  been 
paid,  to  the  Bank  of  England;  and  ar- 
rangements had  been  formed,  by  the  oper- 
ation of  which,  the  directors  of  the  Bank 
were  satisfied,  that  the  sum  of  5,000,000/. 
would  be  paid  by  the  time  pointed  out  by 
parliament.  He  therefore  saw  no  reason 
for  altering  or  encroaching  on  the  system 
of    arrangement  which  parliament    had 
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deemed  it  advisable  to  adopt  with  respect 
to  the  Bank. 

The  New  Penal  Bills.  ]  Mr.  j 
Brougham  wished  to  ask  the  noble  lord  j 
opposite,  whether  he  meant  to  persist  in 
the  notice  he  had  given  last  night,  to  move 
the  order  of  the  day  on  Thursday  next,  , 
for  the  second  reading  of  one  of  the  bills 
which  he  had  introduced?  The  reason 
why  he  asked  this  question  was  obvious ; 
because,  whichever  of  those  bills  came 
first  to  be  discussed,  the  debate  consequent 
on  it  would  involve  the  discussion  of  the 
whole  system  to  which  that  bill  had  refer- 
ence. He  would  ask  the  noble  lord,  whe- 
ther it  was  a  decorous  proceeding  towards 
the  country,  after  three  days  notice,  and 
occupied  as  they  would  be  that  evening, 
in  an  important  discussion,  to  call  on  them 
to  consider  a  measure  which  went  to  effect 
a  most  extensive  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country — an  alteration  greater 
than  ever  was  contemplated  in  the  memory 
of  man,  by  any  one  act  of  the  legislature? 
Lord  (fastlcreagh  said,  he  saw  no  rea- 
son for  altering  the  proposition  which  the 
House  had  adopted  last  night,  namely,  to 
read  the  bill  (which  had  been  printed  and 
handed  round  in  connexion  with  the 
others)  a  second  time  on  Thursday  next 
The  learned  gentleman  had,  in  his  opinion 
pushed  the  connexion  between  the  bills 
too  far.  The  sooner  they  came  to  the 
discussion  of  the  principle,  the  sooner 
they  would  separate  the  bill  from  all  the 
misrepresentation  with  which  the  learned 
gentleman  seemed  so  anxious  to  surround 
it,  during  his  short  speech  of  last  night. 
That  speech  made  him  extremely  desirous 
to  come  to  close  quarters  on  the  measure, 
in  order  that  the  country  might  understand 
what  the  bill  really  was  to  which  the 
learned  gentleman  and  those  around  him 
attributed  such  fearful  qualities,  and  that 
it  should  be  completely  freed  from  the 
misrepresentations  that  had  been  thrown 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  as  there  was  no 
question  before  the  House,  he  certainly 
had  not  a  right  to  answer  the  noble  lord, 
but  he  might  be  permitted  to  observe,  that 
his  having  studiously  endeavoured  to  stir- 
round  the  measure  with  misrepresentation, 
as  had  been  alleged,  so  far  from  being  a 
reason  for  rapid  and  immature  decision, 
afforded  the  best  possible  ground  for  a 
short  delay.  The  bill  itself  could  not  be 
affected  by  his  misrepresentations :  it 
might  be  laid  in  its  own  natural  "  features" 
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as  the  noble  lord  would  call  them,  before 
the  public;  and  its  provisions  might  tftfeh 
be  argued  by  the  country  and  the  House, 
with  that  deliberation  and  lateness  !8r 
the  exercise  of  which  the  delay  of  a  fWjr 
day s  was  absolutely  necessary.  If  thfe 
noble  lord  would  not  listen  to  him— if  Kfe 
would  not  consent  to  that  delay — then  tfe 
would  say  to  the  speaker  and  to  the  Houlrt, 
that,  in  common  decency,  some  little  titife 
ought  to  be  allowed  for  them  to  comririfl- 
nicate  with  their  constituents,  whose  kntift 
valuable  and  sacred,  and  until  now,  He 
would  have  said,  inalienable  rights  atritf 
privileges,  were  about  to  be  overturned  by 
the  system  recommended  by  hh  tnajesty^ 
ministers. 

Lord  Folkstone  said,  he  had  gotoeto  the 
proper  office  and  got  a  copy  of  the  MB; 
and  he  defied  any  individual  who  hid  pro- 
cured it,  and  who  had  turned  oveftr  otie  tfr 
two  of  its  pages,  to  say,  that  lie  could  lie 
at  all  prepared,  considering  the  labour 
gentlemen  were  likely  to  go  through  that 
night,  and  the  important  discussion  widen 
was  fixed  for  to-morrow,  to  decide  'oh  so 
important  a  measure  on  Thursday.  It  wis 
impossiblefor  any  gentleman  who  examined 
the  bill,  and  saw  the  numerous  Jfld  cOttpR- 
cated  provisions  which  it  contained,  tote 

} prepared  to  discuss  it  on  Thursday,  to'aeto 
ustify  his  conduct  to  his  constituents,  for 
the  vote  he  might  give.  Why  fthduld  fc 
bill  of  such  importance  be  hurried  through 
the  House  in  this  manner?  Was  it  that 
the  people  should  know  nothing  of  it  until 
it  was  passed  ?  Were  they  so  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  those  meetings,  that  the  bill, 
which  restricted  the  assembling  of  the 
people,  was  to  be  hastened  forward,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  people  from  assembling  to 
state  their  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
measure  itself?  If  it  were  hurried  for- 
ward with  such  precipitation,  it  could  nei- 
ther be  understood  in  the  country  nor'In 
that  House.  He  hoped  the  noble  lord 
would  agree  to  the  proposition  of  his  learn- 
ed friend,  and  postpone  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  for  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Bennet  earnestly  wished  the  flfoMe 
lord  to  put  off  for  a  short  tinte'the  «&• 
cussion  of  a  measure  which  he  deliber- 
ately and  advisedly  considered  to  be  sub- 
versive of  the  constitution.  He  wsjrttdst 
anxious,  as  the  bill  would  eHect'sudTa 
change  in  the  constitution,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  should  be  assembled  together 
to  meet  it ;  and  he  now  gave  notice,  that 
he  would  to-morrow  move  that  the  Hotiso 
be  called  over. 
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State  of  the  Country.]  Lord  Al- 
thorp  said,  he  could  most  unaffectedly  as- 
sure the  House,  that  he  felt  more  oppres- 
sed on  the  present  occasion,  than  he  had 
ever  before  done  when  the  House  had 
honoured  him  by  listening  to  what  he  had 
to  offer  to  their  notice.  The  importance 
of  the  question  struck  him  as  very  great, 
even  when  he  cave  notice  of  his  intended 
motion ;  but  what  had  occurred  since— he 
meant  the  introduction  of  those  bills,  the 
object  of  which  the  noble  lord  last  night 
stated — had  increased  the  importance  of 
the  question 'so  extremely,  that  he  felt 
unfeignedly  sorry  he  was  the  person  des- 
tined to  bring  forward  this  momentous 
subject.  He  wished  very  much  that 
some  person  more  able  to  impress  its  im- 
portance on  the  House  than  he  was, 
had  given  notice  of  the  motion ;  but  feel- 
ing it  to  be  his  most  imperious  duty  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
subject,  and  having  given  notice  that  he 
would  do  so,  he  begged  of  the  House  to 


full  information  being  laid  on  their  table, 
to  enable  them  to  understand  correctly  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
situation  of  the  country. 

There  were  only  two  grounds  on  which 
the  House  could  agree  to  the  measures 
now  proposed — either  a  perfect  confidence 
in  his  majesty's  ministers,  a  decided  con- 
viction that  they  would  propose  nothing 
that  was  not  proper;  or  that  the  papers 
laid  before  parliament  gave  the  most  full 
and  complete  information  rejecting  the 
state  of  the  country.  Now,  with  respect 
to  the  first  point,  he  thought  no  gentle- 
man would  argue  that  measures  of  this 
kind  ought  to  be  carried  merely  on  the 
principle  that  confidence  was  due  to  his 
majesty's  ministers.  Therefore,  he  in- 
ferred, that  the  House,  in  agreeing  to  the 
adoption  of  severe  measures,  ought  to  be 
satisfied  that  the  information  contained  in 
those  papers  afforded  a  full  justification 
of  their  conduct.  Alluding  to  the  papers 
that  had  been  laid  on  the  table,  he  should 


extend  to  him  that  indulgence,  while  he  state  generally,  the  impression  which  they 
delivered  his  sentiments,  which  they  had  j  had  made  on  his  mind.  They  might  be 
frequently  done  on  former  occasions.    On    divided  into  two  distinct  classes— those 


all  sides  of  the  House  it  was  admitted,  that 
the  state  of  the  country  was  most  alarm- 
ing.   Every  gentleman  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  had  allowed  that  great  cause 
of  alarm  existed,  though  that  alarm  was 
traced  tp  different  sources.    If,  then,  it 
was  agreed  by  all,  that  the  country  was 
thus  situated,  surely  it  was  necessary  that 
the  House,  in  passing  the  measures  which 
they  were  called  on  to  adopt,  should  pro- 
ceed with  the  utmost  deliberation,  and  take 
the  greatest  possible  pains  to  satisfy  them- 
selves that  what  they  did  was  not  only  not 
more  than  was  necessary,  but  that  the  mea- 
sures they  pursued  were  exactly  applicable 
to  the  danger  which  appeared  to  threaten 
the  state.    It  was,  therefore,  necessary  for 
the  House  to  be  clearly  convinced,  that  the 
existing  laws  were  not  sufficient  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  time ;  that  measures 
of  a  coercive  and  vigorous  nature  were 
necessary  to  be  resorted  to;  and,  lastly, 
that  the  bills  proposed  by  the  noble  lord 
were  those  which  were  exactly  applicable 
to  the  dangers  that  were  to  be  encountered 
and  which  they  had  reason  to  hope  would 
check  it.     To  enable  them  to  come  to  this 
conclusion,  it  appeared  to  him,  that  every 
possible  information  should  be  laid  before 
the  House.     He  did  not  pretend  to  recol- 
lect precedents,   but  he  believed  such  a 
question  was  never  before  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  without 


that  referred  to  the  period  preceding  the 
16th  of  August,  and  those  that  related  to 
circumstances  which  occurred  subsequent- 
ly to  that  time.    The  statements  contained 
in  those  papers  showed,  that  in  Lancashire 
the  magistrates  apprehended  considerable 
danger  before  the  16th  of  August.     But 
after  the  meeting,  Mr.  Spooner  wrote 
word,  that  "  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  the 
rising  was  not  likely  to  take  place  in  that 
part  of  the  country.'*     Danger,  therefore, 
was  not  then  apprehended  there.    Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  who  was  attending  thcassizes  at 
York,  wrote,  "  that  there  was  no  disposi- 
tion to  create  a  disturbance  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  the  West  Riding  of  the 
county  of  York."    With  respect  to  Lan- 
cashire, an  alteration  seemed  to  have  taken 
place  since  the  meeting  of  the  16th  of 
August.    Prior  to  that  period  it  was  said, 
that  a  system  of  training  had  been  adopted, 
but  no  mention  was  made  of  arms.    But 
after  the  meeting  of  the  16th  of  August, 
arms  were  alleged    to  have    been  pre- 
pared.    Since  the  events  of  the  16th  of 
August,  symptoms  of  irritation  were  ob- 
servable, it  was  stated,  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.      Meetings  had   taken 
place  in  Yorkshire  and  in  Scotland,  and  a 
simultaneous  meeting,  for  purposes  which 
had  not  before  been  contemplated,  was 
spoken  of  os  fixed  for  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber.   He  would  wish  to  call  the  attention 
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4>f  the  House  to  this  point,  because  he 
conceived  that  this  also  would  form  part 
of  the  examination  which  his  motion  w  ould 
call  for.     It  appeared,  that  the  meeting  of 
the  16th  of  August  was  assembled  for  the 
discussion  of  a  particular  question.     There 
was  no  mention  before  that,  that  it  was  to 
be  for  an  illegal  purpose ;  but  since  then 
quite  another  character  and  account  had 
been  given  of  it.     Now,  he  wished  to  im- 
press this  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  because  it  showed  that  there  were 
chasms  and  defects  in  the  information  be- 
fore them,  which  ought  to  be  filled  up, 
before  they  could   well  consider  of,  or 
agree  to,  the  measures  proposed  by  the 
noble  lord.    It  would,  indeed,  in  his  opi- 
nion, be  quite  inconsistent  with  the  duties 
of  the  House  to  pass  any  such  measures, 
without  the  most  deep  and  serious  consi- 
deration;   first,    into  the    causes  which 
were  said  to  require  them,  and  then  into 
the  necessity  of  the  measures  themselves. 
Disturbances  were  said  to    have  taken 
place  in   Scotland :  into  these  he  would 
wish  that  inquiry  should  be  made;  for  he 
again  begged  to  remind  the  House  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  provide  any  effec- 
tual remedy,  unless  the  origin  and  nature 
of  the  disorders  were  precisely  ascertained. 
The  state  of  the  county  of  Lancaster  was 
alluded  to,  but  it  would  not  be  sufficient 
that  wc  should  know  what  had  occurred 
on  the  16th  of  August,  but  also  what  had 
occurred   previously  to  that  time.    Full 
and  complete  information  was  necessary 
in  order  that  the  proposed  measures  should 
not  act  merely  as  a  palliative  or  a  tempo- 
rary, but  should  operate  as  an  effectual 
and  permanent  remedy.    The  statements 
of  the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  and  of 
his  colleagues  would  not  be  sufficient. 
The  assertions  of  any  honourable  mem- 
bers could  not  be  taken  for  facts  in  debate 
where  the  proof  of  those  assertions  was 
not  given.     The  chief  ground  on  which 
ministers  went,  was  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hay, 
but  this  itself  required  much  explanation; 
His  majesty *s  ministers  had  since  seen, 
and  held  conversations  with  that  gentle- 
man, and  they  were  bound  to  explain  what 
they  had  further  heard  upon  the  subject 
of  the  letter.    Unless  they  did  so,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  House  to  form  any  cor- 
rect judgment  on  it.    Indeed,  the  state- 
ments of  the  noble  lord   (Castlereagh) 
were  quite  at  variance,  or  at  least  very 
different  from  those  which  had  been  given 
by  Mr.  Hay.     Mr.  Hay  stated  in  his  let- 
ter, that  the  Riot  act  hud  been  read,  and 
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the  meeting  dispersed.  The  noble  lord 
opposite  said,  that  the  Riot  act  was  read 
three  times,  and  that  one  of  the  magis- 
trates, in  his  attempt  to  read  it,  was  knock- 
ed down  and  trampled  on.  Now,  it  was 
somewhat  strange,  that  if  this  circum- 
stance had  occurred,  it  should  not  have 
been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hay.  Nothing 
could  be  more  natural,  than  that  he  should 
have  noticed  this  serious  accident  occur- 
ring to  one  of  his  brother  magistrates.  If 
then,  such  a  difference  arose  between  the 
statements  of  the  noble  lord  and  those  of 
Mr.  Hay,  did  it  not  t»how  clearly  the  ne- 
cessity of  further  information?  The 
House,  he  contended,  had  a  right  to  be 
informed  of  every  thing  which  took  place, 
not  merely  at  the  meeting  of  the  16th, 
but  also  what  had  occurred  previously  and 
subsequently  to  that  period ;  for  it  was 
upon  the  whole  of  these  matters  that  the 
measures  of  the  noble  lord  were  said  to  be 
founded.  The  House  had  at  least  a  right 
to  expect,  that  in  forming  their  judgment 
upon  those  measures  they  should  be  put 
on  the  same  footing  with  respect  to  in- 
formation as  the  ministers  themselves. 

Another  point  respecting  the  meeting, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  the  House  should 
have  explained,  was  the  absence  of  the 
general  of  the  district,  sir  John  Byng,  on 
the  occasion.  It  was  very  generally  said, 
and  he  believed  it,  that  if  sir  John  Byng 
had  been  present,  the  result  of  the  meet- 
ing would  not  have  been  as  fatal  as  it  was. 
Why,  then,  was  he  not  present  i  It  would 
naturally  be  supposed  that,  at  the  com- 
manding officer  or  that  district,  he  should 
be  at  the  post  of  danger.  It  was  not, 
however,  the  case;  but  what  was  the 
cause  ?  Why,  the  magistrates  themselves 
acknowledge  that  sir  John  Byng  was  at 
Manchester  on  the  14-th,  and  offered  his 
personal  assistance  in  case  it  should  be 
found  necessary  ;  but  the  magistrates  in- 
formed him  that  there  was  no  danger,  and 
that  his  attendance  would  not  he  required. 
Sir  John  Byng  then  said,  that  he  would  be 
within  the  reach  of  an  express,  and  would 
attend  if  it  should  be  deemed  necessary. 
He  was  not,  however,  sent  for.  Now, 
if  there  was  any  blame  to  be  attributed  in 
this  respect,  it  should  be  to  the  magis- 
trates! who  had  declared  the  attendance 
of  the  gallant  general  unnecessary.  At 
all  events,  the  fact  was  one  which  showed 
a  strong  ground  for  farther  inquiry,  and  it 
was,  even  if  nothing  else  was  concerned, 
due  to  the  characters  of  all  the  parties, 
that  such  inquiry  should  be  instituted.— 
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Another  point  to  which  he  wished  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  House  was,  that  a 
great  portion  of  the  matter  which  had 
been  laid  before  them  was  upon  anonymous 
evidence.  It  might  be  necessary,  he 
would  not  deny,  that  in  some  cases,  where 
evidence  was  given  of  the  stste  of  dis- 
turbed districts,  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons giving  it  should  be  concealed ;  but 
then,  did  it  not  look  in  this,  and  indeed 
in  almost  all  cases,  like  the  evidence  of 
spies?  Did  it  not  seem  as  if  some  of  the 
persons  had  made  the  evidence  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  it  ?  What  was  more 
natural  under  such  circumstances  than  to 
believe  that  the  persons  who  swore  to  the 
existence  of  pikes  in  several  places,  might 
have  purchased  them  for  the  sake  of  giving 
information  afterwards?  At  all  events, 
was  not  anonymous  testimony  obtained 
under  such  circumstances  to  be  viewed 
with  suspicion  ?  Indeed,  it  could  not  be 
otherwise,  if  the  House  recollected  what 
had  occurred  on  this  subject  two  years 
ago.  He  would  then  put  it  to  the  House, 
whether  they  ought  to  pass  the  proposed 
measures  on  such  evidence— whether  they 
would  let  the  matter  rest  on  the  prudence, 
the  discretion,  and  integrity  or  such  in- 
formants, as  they  were  told  gave  this  in- 
formation, but  of  whom  they  knew  no- 
thing more  than  that  it  was  said  they  gave 
it  ?  He  contended  that  such  a  proceeding 
would  be.  calculated  more  to  excite  and 
increase,  than  to  diminish  the  public 
alarm. 

These  were  the  reasons  which  occurred 
to  him  to  show  that  a  committee  ought  to 
be  appointed  to  take  the  whole  of  the  mat- 
ters into  consideration.  One  objection 
which  he  supposed  would  be  urged  against 
his  proposition  was,  that  it  would  occasion 
a  very  inconvenient  delay ;  and  another, 
that  it  would  embrace  an  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  magistrates  at  Manchester, 
which  it  was  said  would  more  properly 
come  before  another  tribunal.  To  the  6rst 
he  might  use  the  argumentum  ad  hominem, 
and  say,  that  if  the  noble  lord  and  his 
colleagues  had  known  of  those  proceed- 
ings at  Manchester  and  elsewhere  before 
the  16th  of  August,  why  had  they  not 
called  parliament  together  sooner  ?  But 
this  argument  he  did  not  mean  to  press, 
because  if  the  House  believed  just  grounds 
for  interference  to  exist,  they  might  fairly 
say,  that  the  country  should  not  suffer  be- 
cause the  noble  lord  was  to  blame.  He 
denied,  however,  that  any  inconvenience 
could  arise  on  the  principal  measures  pro- 


posed by  a  delay  for  inquiry.  As  to  the 
measure  which  went  to  prevent  military 
drillings,  he  would  not  argue.  He  saw 
in  those  drillings  nothing  of  good  and 
much  of  evil.  With  respect  to  the  mea- 
sure proposed  for  repressing  them,  there- 
fore, he  offered  no  opposition.  But  the 
other  measures  he  could  not  consider  in 
the  same  point  of  view.  That  which  re- 
stricted the  right  of  traverse  to  indict- 
ments under  particular  circumstances, 
could  not  operate  until  the  next  assises. 
The  delay,  therefore,  would  not  aflect 
that.  Then  it  was  next  proposed,  that  a 
power  should  be  given  to  search  for  arms. 
Now,  it  did  not  appear,  from  any  thing 
contained  in  the  papers  before  the  House, 
or  from  any  thing  which  the  noble  lord 
opposite  had  said,  that  they  had  been  ac- 
cumulated in  such  numbers  as  to  render 
a  short  delay  of  the  measures  respecting 
them  dangerous.  There  might  have  been 
twenty  or  thirty  pikes  in  the  possession 
of  individuals  in  particular  places;  but 
that,  in  his  mind,  was  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  immediate  passing  of  the 
proposed  measure,  without  a  strict  inquiry. 
With  respect  to  the  suppression  of  meet- 
ings, he  contended,  that  when  magistrates 
were  prepared  to  oppose  their  violence,  if 
any,  when  it  was  seen  that  they  had  suffi- 
cient force  to  disperse  the  largest  of  them, 
it  could  not  be  supposed  that  any  danger 
could  result  from  a  delay  of  the  measures 
respecting  them.  It  might  or  might  not 
be  necessary  at  other  ueriods,  to  pass 
some  of  the  proposed  bills ;  but  what  he 
contended  for  was,  that  there  could  no 
danger  arise  at  present  from  that  kind  of 
delay  which  would  be  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  inquiry.  In  every  state  there 
might  be  some  political  evils,  but  when  it 
was  proposed  to  correct  those  evils,  the 
measures  by  which  that  was  to  be  effected 
should  be  seriously  and  maturely  consi* 
dered.  As  to  the  objection  respecting 
the  Manchester  magistrates,  he  contended 
that  it  was  not  a  fair  one.  He  did  not 
think  that  it  had  been  properly  brought 
against  the  amendment  of  his  right  hon. 
friend  on  a  former  evening ;  nor  did  he 
think  it  was  of  greater  weight  against  the 
motion  with  which  he  should  conclude. 
His  motion,  like  the  amendment  to  which 
he  alluded,  was  made  with  a  view  to  in- 
formation upon  those  subjects  in  which 
the  House  were  called  to  legislate.  Those 
{gentlemen  who  said  that  the  country  was 
in  danger;  that  all  law  and  authority  were 
attempted  to  be  trampled  under  foot ;  that 
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every  thing  which  we  held  dear  in  this 
life  and  sacred  in  the  next,  were  brought 
into  ridicule  and  contempt ; — such  gentle- 
men surely  would  not  contend  that  inquiry 
as  to  our  real  situation  should  be  re- 
tarded, because  something  might  possibly 
come  out  against  Mr.  Norris  or  Mr.  Hay. 
Why,  if  those  gentlemen  were  innocent, 
nothing  could  come  out  which  would  af- 
fect them ;  and  if  guilty,  it  would  not  be 
contended  that  they  ought  to  be  screened 
from  the  consequences  of  their  acts.  He 
did  not  mean  to  prejudice  the  magistrates 
in  any  way,  but  he  maintained  that  their 
conduct,  whatever  it  might  have  been, 
ought  not  to  be  placed  as  a  bar  to  in- 
quiry upon  such  important  questions  as 
were  before  the  House. 

He  had  now  briefly  stated  his  reasons 
why  an  inquiry  should  take  place  into  the 
state  of  the  country.  He  had  pressed  the 
necessity  of  having  full  information  on  the 
subjects  before  the  House,  and  had  en- 
deavoured to  point  out  the  defects  in  that 
which  had  already  been  given,  and  to 
answer  the  objections  against  having  far- 
ther information.  Perhaps  what  he  had 
urged  would  not  be  sufficient,  if  the  House 
had  not  heard  the  measures  proposed  by 
the  noble  lord — measures  which  he  had 
listened  to  with  astonishment  and  deep 
regret.  He  regretted  that  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  express  the  feelings  which  the 
mention  of  such  measures  excited,  but  he 
conceived  it  dishonourable  and  disgrace- 
ful to  sacrifice  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  people  in  a  case  of  only  temporary 
alarm.  The  noble  lord  concluded,  amidst 
loud  cheers,  by  moving,  "  That  the  Papers 
relative  to  the  Internal  State  of  the  Coun- 
try, presented  to  tin's  House  by  command 
of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  to 
examine  the  matters  thereof,  and  to  re- 
port their  observations  thereupon  to  the 
House/9 

Colonel  Da  vies  t  in  seconding  the  motion, 
expressed  his  regret  at  perceiving  that  his 
majesty's  ministers  anxiously  seized  upon 
the  state  of  alarm  into  which  the  country 
had  been  temporarily  thrown,  in  order  to 
invade  the  rightsand  liberties  of  the  people. 
He  should  deem  himself  unworthy  of  the 
confidence  of  his  constituents,  or  of  a  scat 
in  that  House,  if  he  did  not  stand  forward 
and  express  his  disapprobation.  He  fully 
agreed  with  an  hon.  friend  of  his,  in  ex- 
pressing his  surprise  at  the  awful  denun- 
ciation of  the  noble  lord  opposite.  He 
was  astonished  to  find  the  House  called 
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upon  to  adopt  the  severe  measure  pro- 
posed by  that  noble  lord  upoq  no  ot|$r 
information  than  the  garbled  apd  imper- 
fect statements  contained  in  tbq  Pftperf 
which  had  been  laid  on  to*  table-— Tbow 
statements  were  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  House  in  supporting  {he  prppqie^ 
measures.    The  papers  in   question   s>f* 
forded  ample,  evidence  in  support  of  gq 
observation  made  by  an  hon.  baronet  op  s> 
former  evening,  that  if  the  law  had  been 
stretched  beyond  its  proper  limits,  it  wsjf 
the  fault  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to. 
put  it  in  execution.    Were  the  House  tp 
shut    their    eyes    on  what  was  passing 
around  them  ?  were  they  to  view  with  un- 
concern the  demand  made  for  a  greater 
extension  of  power  than  was  ever  before 
vested  in  any  ministers  ?  It  appeared  from 
the  papers  before  the  House,  that  thertp 
was  a  design  on  the  part  of  ministers  to 
introduce  despotism,  and  to  trample  on 
the  liberties  of  the  people.    If  there  were 
any  doubt  on  that  point,  the  approval  by 
the  noble  lord  opposite  of  the  principles 
laid  down  by  the  right  hon.  member  for 
the  university  of  Dublin  was  sufficient  to  re* 
move  it.    That  right  hoo,  gentleman  bad 
urged,  that  if  magistrates  entertained  a 
fear  that  the  public  peace  was  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  assemblage  of  large  bodies 
of  people,  they  had  a  right  to  ^frperee 
them,  and  if  blood  were  shed  in  conse- 
quence of  such  a  proceeding,  th$  magisr 
trates  would  be  justified.    This  opinion 
was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  legal 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House', 
and  re-echoed  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
noble  lord  himself.     The  papers  on  tfcfe 
table  were,  in  his  opinion,  an  argument 
against,    rather  than  in   favour  of,    the 
measures  of  ministers.    It  appeared  that 
government  had  been  aware  of  the  fact, 
that  training  had  been  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent — that  they  knew  of  large 
bodies  having  been  assembled  for  this  pur- 
pose in  different  places— that  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  persons  to  pass  about  their  ordi- 
nary business  without  being  interrupted 
by  these  men — and  yet  no  measures  were 
taken  to  prevent  such  proceedings  [Hear, 
hear !].    The  papers  were  also  evidence 
that  arms  were  openly  manufactured  and 
disposed  of  in  different  districts,  and  yet 
no  steps  were  taken  by  .the  magistrates, 
who  were  vested  with  the  power,  to  pre- 
vent it.    He  was  aware  that  such  proceed,- 
ings  ought  to  be  stopped;  he  felt,  too* 
that  the  wild  spirit  which  had  gone  abroap 
ought  to   be  repressed;  seeing  that   it 
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tended  to  demoralize  the  people.    If  the 
law  was  not  strong  enough  to  do  this,  he 
was  willing  to  arm  it  with  additional  power 
—with  power  sufficient  to  crush  disaffec- 
tion wherever  it  appeared.    But  let  the 
House  examine  the  measures  proposed  as 
a  remedy.     He,  for   one,  dissented  from 
them,  as  he  considered  them  calculated 
to  subvert  the  constitution.    But,  as  if 
these  measures  were  insufficient  to  sup- 
press disaffection,  ministers  called  for  an 
additional  armed  force!    Let  him,  how- 
ever, ask  the  House  what  it  was  which 
caused  this  discontent  aed  disaffection? 
They  could  not  conceal  from  themselves 
that  an  excessive  load  of  taxation  was  the 
cause.    This  it  was  which  caused  the  dis- 
tress and  misery  which  were  to  be  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.     And,  with  this 
fact  before  their  eyes,  were  the  measures 
of  the  noble  lord  the  best  mode  of  redress  ? 
If  the  people  complained  of  their  suffer- 
ings, were  they  to  be  answered  by  mili- 
tary execution— if  they  remonstrated,  were 
they  to  be  told  that  their  only  answer 
should  be  the  bayonet?     It  appeared  that 
government  having  once  drawn  the  sword, 
were  determined  to  throw  away  the  scab- 
bard.   If  the  manufacturing  districts  were 
in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  were  to  be 
ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  how,  he  would 
ask,  was  such  a  system  to  be  supported  by 
military  force  ?     It  was  impossible  to  go 
on  in  such  a  manner  without  subverting 
the  constitution.    It  was  taxation — taxa- 
tion unequalled  in  the  annals  of  history — 
which  reduced  the  country  to  this  miser- 
able situation.    They  had  at  present  a  re- 
venue which  was  decreasing  at  the  rate  of 
five  millions  a  year :  though  new  taxes 
were  added,  still  there  was  a  decrease. 
AVas  this  a  system  which  could  support 
measures  of  coercion  ?    If  ministers  were 
desirous  of  relieving  the  wants   of  the 
country— if  thuy  showed  themselves  not 
inattentive  to  the  feelings  and  distresses  of 
the  people,  they  would,  instead  of  adding 
new  taxes,  practise  economy  and  retrench- 
ment in  every  branch  of  the  public  ex- 
penditure :  but  there  never  was  a  set  of 
men  less  inclined  to  do  this  than  the  pre- 
sent ministry.     He  had  a  short  time  since 
occasion  to  look  into  the  department  of 
the   military  establishment,    and  he  was 
sickened  at  heart  to  find  the  degree  of  ex- 
travagance which  was  carried  on  in  all  its 
branches.    The  expenses  in  that  depart- 
ment were,  now  that  we  were  in  the  fifth 
year  of  peace,  double  what  they  were  in 
Ib06.    The  salaries  in  the  different  offices 


were  double  what  they  had  been  at  that 
period.  This  showed  that  there  was  some- 
thing radically  wrong  in  the  present  sys- 
tem. He  did  not  wish  to  resort  to  the 
cant  term  of  reform,  but  it  was  evident 
some  revision  was  imperatively  necessary. 
He  had  heard  the  state  of  this  country 
compared  to  that  of  France  prior  to  the 
revolution.  At  that  period  France  la- 
boured under  the  most  arbitrary  despo- 
tism, and  the  revolution  was  hailed  as  the 
dawn  of  freedom.  If  the  French  govern- 
ment had  not  been  deaf  to  the  warning 
voice  of  public  opinion— if  they  had  at- 
tended to  the  interests  of  the  people,  that 
dreadful  scene  of  bloodshed  which  en- 
sued would  not  have  taken  place,  and  the 
unfortunate  monarch  of  that  country 
would  not  have  terminated  his  existence 
as  he  had  done.  Was  this  country  to  go 
on  without  being  made  wiser  by  expe- 
rience, until  the  dreadful  lesson  was 
brought  home  to  them.  If  ministers  per- 
severed in  the  measures  which  they  had 
acted  upon,  then  it  required  no  great  spirit 
of  prophecy  to  foretel  that  it  must  end  In 
a  despotism.  The  hon.  member  concluded 
by  giving  his  most  cordial  support  to  tht 
motion  of  his  noble  friend. 

Mr.  Bathurst  opposed  the  motion,  and 
expressed  his  great  regret  at  seeing  the 
noble  lord  lending  himself  to  such  mea- 
sures as  those  which  he  now  advocated. 
It  was  with  regret  he  saw  those  roost 
respectable  gentlemen  who  formed  what 
was  called  the  Opposition,  pursuing  their 
present  course  at  a  moment  when  the  state 
of  the  country  was  such  as  to  require  the 
united  efforts  of  the  House  to  restore  it  to* 
tranquillity.  If  the  noble  lord  and  his  hon. 
friends  conceived  that  by  their  present 
course  they  would  conciliate  the  radicals, 
whom  certainly  they  did  not  defend,  but 
whose  conduct  they  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent the  House  from  inquiring  into — if 
they  imagined  that  they  would  conciliate 
those  men,  they  would,  he  thought,  find 
themselves  much  mistaken.  The  House,  he 
contended,  stood  pledged  by  the  address, 
which,  was  voted,  to  the  opinion  that  those 
persons  called  radicals  were  wrong,  and 
that  their  proceedings  ought  to  be  put 
down.— The  right  hon.  gentleman  here  ad- 
verted to,  and  repeated  several  passages 
in  the  address  and  amendment,  and  con- 
tended, that  by  them,  all  parties  in  the 
House  were  pledged  to  give  their  aid,  col- 
lectively and  individually,  to  repress  those 
practices  which  were  complained  of  as 
disturbing  the  state  of  the  country.    It 
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was  admitted  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  that  a  great  degree  of  disaffec- 
tion existed,  for  it  was  asked  why  had 
not  ministers  put  down  illegal  meetings, 
drillings,  &c.  ?  Now,  if  this  state  of  the 
country  was  admitted  ( and  it  was  proved 
by  the  testimony  or  magistrates  and 
grand  juries  in  more  counties  than  one), 
upon  what  ground,  he  would  ask,  could 
those  measures  be  opposed  which  only 
went  to  put  down  such  proceedings  ?  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  then  took  a  review 
of  the  practices  of  the  seditious,  of  the 
prevalence  in  many  places  of  blasphemous 
and  seditious  doctrines,  and  described  the 
danger  which  was  likely  to  accrue  to  so* 
ciety  by  suffering  them  to  remain  un- 
checked. Was  it,  he  asked,  a  time,  when 
such  things  were  admitted  to  exist,  to  stop 
measures  calculated  to  suppress  them,  by 
calling  for  information  which  ministers 
could  not  properly  give  ?  His  majesty's 
ministers  could  not  lay  all  the  information 
they  possessed  before  the  House  ;  but  the 
question  was,  whether  they  had  not  laid 
sufficient  for  the  measures  which  were 
called  for  ?  With  respect  to  the  Man- 
chester proceedings,  he  maintained  that 
they  ought  not  to  come  before  the  House, 
because,  as  far  as  inquiry  was  necessary 
respecting  the  magistrates,  it  would  be 
better  carried  on  in  a  court  of  law.  It 
was  not  pretended  that  all  the  information 
which  ministers  possessed  on  this  subject 
was  laid  before  the  House,  but  a  sufficient 
portion  was  given.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman then  observed,  that  the  Riot  act 
was  first  read  by  Mr.  Ethelston,  a  second 
time  by  Mr.  Sylvester,  and  would  have 
been  read  at  the  hustings  by  Mr.  Trufford, 
if  the  confusion  had  not  prevented  it. 
The  reading  of  the  Riot  act  was  not,  how- 
ever, of  that  importance  which  hon.  gen- 
tlemen opposite  seemed  to  consider  it : 
for  though  the  provisions  of  the  act  were 
destined  to  apply  to  certain  emergencies, 
they  by  no  means  did  away  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  common  law,  which,  when 
a  riot  actually  had  commenced,  allowed 
the  magistrates  to  disperse  it  before  the 
expiration  of  the  hour.  It  had  been  ar- 
gued, but  the  argument  had  been  well 
answered  on  a  former  occasion,  that  the 
House  ought  by  all  means  to  institute  an 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  those  who 
called,  of  those  who  attended,  and  of 
those  who  put  down  the  meeting.  He 
allowed  that  an  inquiry  might  be  necessary, 
but  then  it  ought  to  be  conducted  before 
the  usual  tribunals  of  the  country,  and  in 
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the  usual  manner  in  which  other  offence* 
were  investigated.— The  noble  lord  had 
divided  his  subject  into  two  parts,  and  had 
discussed  separately  the  events  which  had 
occurred  before,  and  those  which  had  oc- 
curred after,  the  16th  of  August.  Now, 
he  did  not  see  what  reason  there  was  for 
marking  that  day  so  expressly,  as  the  same 
system  was  in  existence  both  before  and 
after  it,  and  was  productive  of  the  same 
alarm  to  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire.  The  noble  lord  had  also 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  danger  which  arose 
from  another  quarter,  and  had  almost  ar- 
gued that  the  people  had  no  pikes,  be- 
cause the  blacksmiths  who  made  them 
had  not  been  discovered  and  prosecuted. 
He  had  also  said,  that  there  had  not  been 
arming  among  the  people  till  after  the  16th 
of  August :  if  that  circumstance  had  been 
correct,  it  might  have  looked  something 
like  an  argument,  but  unfortunately,  it 
was  sufficiently  notorious  that  there  had 
been  arming  before.  The  people  had  been 
taught  to  march  in  military  array ;  they 
had  been  instructed  to  wheel*  to  form  ia 
column,  and  to  go  through  other  military 
evolutions  in  large  bodies :  and,  would 
any  person  say  that,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  these  men,  though  not  capable  of 
contending  with  regular  forces,  would  not 
be  excessively  formidable  ?  For  his  own 
part,  he  believed  that  the  object  which 
they  had  in  view  was  to  plunder  and  de- 
stroy; and  in  this  belief  he  was  con- 
firmed by  the  declaration  of  more  than  one 
bench  of  magistrates,  and  one  grand  jury. 
True,  it  might  me,  that  this  was  not  the 
object  of  them  all ;  that  their  leaders 
might  have  one  view,  and  their  followers 
another ;  but  still,  was  it  not  clear,  from 
their  simultaneous  meetings,  that,  if  plun- 
der was  not  their  object,  they  intended  to 
carry  some  grand  political  purpose  ? 
What  could  that  purpose  be,  except  the 
total  subversion  of  the  government,  and  all 
the  existing  institutions  of  the  country  ? 
Their  intention  evidently  was  to  intimi- 
date the  sovereign  and  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  into  an  acquiescence  with 
their  designs,  by  the  display  of  their  nu- 
merical power;  and,  if  that  failed,  to 
carry  them  into  execution  by  the  exer- 
tion of  their  physical  force,  or,  in  other 
words  by  force  of  arms.  Could,  then, 
the  House  ask  to  have  a  fuller  exposure 
of  the  views  pf  these  infatuated  men,  than 
that  which  had  been  afforded  to  it  by  the 
papers  now  upon  the  tabic  ?  The  noble 
lord  had  also  wished  to  inquire  why  sir 
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John  Byng  bid  not  been  at  Manchester 
on  the  16th,  personally  to  superintend  the 
employment  of  the  military.     A  sufficient 
answer  to  this  point  was,  that  sir  John 
Byng  had  previously  made  all  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  such  an  occurrence, 
and  had  left  the  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  an  officer  in  whom  he  could  place 
implicit  confidence.     The  noble  lord  had 
likewise  confessed  the  dangers  to  which 
the  country  was  at  present  exposed,  and 
the  House  had  pledged  itself  to  find  a  re- 
medy for  them.      Now,  considering  the 
state  in  which  the  nation  was  at  present 
situated,  the  time  which  an  inquiry  into 
all  these  points  would  consume,  would  be 
so  long  as  to  make  him  vote  against  insti- 
tuting it,  especially  if  the  remedy  which 
the  danger  required  was  not,  according 
to  the  noble  lord,   to  be  administered  un- 
til the  inqufry  was  concluded ;  though  at 
the  same  time  it  was  only  fair  that  he 
should  repeat  his  conviction,  that  such  an 
inquiry  ought  not  to  be  allowed,  even 
though  it  would  not  continue  for  more 
than  a  single  day.      Indeed,  he  thought 
that  the  government,  so  notorious  was  the 
system  now  existing  in  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts, might  have  said—"  We  will  put  a 
stop  to  it,  without  making  any  inquiry  at 
all.— The  noble  lord  had  declared,  that 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  statements 
which  were  now  before  the  House ;  be- 
cause the  names  of  the  persons  ( who,  be 
ought  to  recollect,  had  made  them  on 
oath)  were  not  given  to  the  public.    The 
reason  why  the  names  were  concealed 
was,  that  if  they  were  known,  the  lives  of 
those  who  bore  them  would  be  placed  in 
the  most  imminent  hazard,  even  though 
they  were  brought  up  to  London  for  the 
purpose  of  being  examined :  the  names, 
however,  of  one  or  two  of  them  were 
stated,  and  in  all  cases  the  names  of  the 
magistrates  who  had  taken  their  deposi- 
tions—The noble    lord   had  seemed  to 
think  that  the  county  of  Lancaster  was 
the  chief  focus  of  all  this  disaffection  and 
sedition,  and  hod  argued,  that  because  the 
magistrates  had  dispersed  the  numerous 
meeting  at  Manchester  with  a  small  mili- 
tary force,  more  troops  were  not  wanted; 
but,  was  it  not  probable,  that  as  the  re- 
formers had  been  once  dispersed  by  a  few 
soldiers,  indeed  by  not  more  than  thirty  or 
forty  of  the  yeomanry,  they  would  take 
care  not  to  be  so  easily  dispersed  on  a  fu- 
ture occasion  ?    This  was  rendered  more 
than  probable  by  what  had  occurred  at  .a 
recent  meeting  at  Burnley.  There  a  large 
(VOL.XL1.) 


multitude  had  met,  many  of  them  armed 
with  pistols,  and  most  of  them  with  staffs, 
in  which  a  socket  was  made  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  pike-head,  which  they  like- 
wise carried  in  their  pockets.      Now  he 
would  ask  any  hon.  member,  whether  it 
was  possible  for  any  magistrate,  without 
the  assistance  of  a  military  force,  to  have 
put  down  this  meeting,  confessedly  illegal, 
armed  as  those  who  attended  it  were,  with 
pistols  and  with  pikes  ?      But  were  these 
all  the  facts  which  were  at  present  before 
the  House  ?     Was  there  not  the  declara- 
tion of  the  constables  at  Manchester, 
stating  their  opinion  regarding  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  their  police  ?      Was  it  possible 
that  society,  to  say  nothing  of  commerce 
and  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life,  could 
continue  to  exist,  whilst  such  a  horrible 
system  remained  in  action  ?   What  would 
the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  say  to    the 
various  attempts  which  had  lately  been 
made  at  assassination  ?      Were  they  not 
aware  that  two  public  officers  in  the  pro- 
secution of  their  duty,  had  had  pistols 
fired  at  them,  and  that  at  Manchester  a 
constable  had  been  absolutely  stoned  to 
death  ?    Were  they  not  aware  that  this 
method  of  intimidation  had  been  extended 
from  the  manufacturing  to  other  districts  ? 
Did  they  not  know  that  attempts  had  been 
also  made  to  assassinate  the  mayor  of 
Newcastle  ?  Could  they  believe  that  such 
endeavours  to  intimidate  would  not  be  ex- 
tended, unless  they  were  now  checked  ? 
Was  it  a  thing  of  little  importance,  that  if 
any  tradesman  or  publican  exerted  him- 
self to  preserve  the  public  peace,  not  in- 
deed as  a  yeomanry-man,  but  as  a  special 
constable,  he  was  deprived  of  all  custom, 
and  found  his  business  entirely  ruined  ? 
There  was,  indeed,    a  case  before  the 
House  which  showed,  in  a  strong  light, 
the  state  of  the  kingdom — he  was  not  now 
alluding  to  the  meeting  at  Manchester,  or 
to  any  of  the  meetings  in  Cheshire  or 
Lancashire,  but  to  the  three  distinct  meet- 
ings which  had  been  held  at  the  same 
place  near  Leeds.    There  the  magistrates 
had  waited  till  some  outrage  had  been 
committed.    [Cheering  from  the  Opposi- 
tion.]      He  would  give  the  hon.  gentle- 
men the  full  weight  which  they  wished  to 
derive  from  this  admission,  and  he  would 
then  ask  them,  whether  it  was  either  right 
or  expedient  that  whenever  a  public  meet- 
ing was  called,  the  magistrates  should  be 
compelled  to  be  upon  the  alert  with  their 
special  constables,  and  to  have  no  mili- 
tary force  at  hand  to  back  them  ?    And 
(2  M) 
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jet,  what  would  now  be  the  result,  if  this 
was  not  the  case  f      The  House  might 
easilj  judge  by  referring  to  the  papers 
which  were  placed  before  it ;  for  it  was  in 
evidence,  that  at  Glasgow  it  was  nothing 
but  the  military  that  prevented  an  attack 
from  being  made  upon  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  the  loyal  inhabitants.     Was  it 
not  well  known  (and  he  really  thought 
that  the  public  press  had  disgraced  itself 
by  inserting  the  speeches  of  those  radical 
gentry),  that  public  discussion  had  been 
held  regarding  the  time  when  the  people 
ought  to  rise,  and  that  denunciations  had 
been  made  of  certain  individuals  for  not 
following  up  the  successes  which   they 
had  achieved  ?      When  this  was  nothing 
more  than  a  bare  statement  of  facts,  how 
could  hon.  gentlemen  come  forward  and 
say,  that  the  House  was  in  want  of  farther 
information  ?      The  right  hon.  member 
then  said,  that  he  could  wish  the  noble 
lord,  or  any  of  the  friends  who  surround- 
ed him,  to  explain  what  they  meant  by 
the  term  conciliation,  which  they  were  so 
much  in  the  habit  of  using.     A  right  hon. 
gentleman  had,  on  a  former  night,  spoken 
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distress :    and  here  he  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing his  conviction  that  kthe  disaffec- 
tion which  existed  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  was  much  greater  than  the  dis- 
tress;   and  that  though   distress   might 
have  originally  enlisted  many  under    the 
banners  of  disaffection,  they  would  still 
remain  disaffected  when  the  distress  was 
taken  from  them.    If,  however,  the  peo- 
ple were   distressed,  and  the  house  in- 
tended, and  was  able,  to  conciliate  than 
by  relieving  their  distress,  for  Godvs  sake 
let  them  set  about  it,  as  soon  as  ever  the 
way  was  clearly  and  distinctly  pointed 
out  to  them.    He  had  to  apologise  to 
them  for  the  length  at  which  he  had  ad* 
dressed  them  [  Hear !]  but  he  had  been  led 
to  say  as  much  as  he  had  done,  because 
the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  waa  calculat- 
ed to  paralyse  the  spirit  which  the  House 
had  so  lately  evinced.      He  had  conse- 
quently felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  implore 
them  to  go  into  the  consideration  or  the 
measures  which  had  been    proposed  to 
to  them  without  instituting  a  previous  in- 
quiry.    If  they  were  too   strong,  they 
could  be   altered ;  or  if  they  were  incor- 
in  most  decided  terms  of  reprobation  of   rect  in  any  of  their  minute  details,  they 


the  agitators  who  were  now  disturbing  the 
state,  and  had  condemned  with  great  elo- 
quence the  principles  on  which  they  act- 
ed.      Now,  he  should  be  glad  to  know, 
whether  the  right  hon.  gentleman  wished 
to   conciliate  by  granting  concession  to 
their  principles,  or  alleviation  to  their  dis- 
tress ?       If  concession  to  their  principles 
was  the  meaning  which  was  to  be  put  on 
conciliation,  how  much  of  his  own  prin- 
ciples would  he  give  up  to  them  ?  Would 
he  advise  the  House  to  grant  them,  not 
indeed  what  they  asked,  but  what  they 
did  not  ask — moderate  reform  about  which 
they  professed  themselves  indifferent  ?    If 
it    were  granted,  did  he    think    that  it 
would  satisfy  them  ?     Was  he  not,  on  the 
contrary,  quite  positive  that  they  would 
say,  "  We  liave  a  right  to  more,  and  we 
will  not  rest  till  that  right  is  fully  granted 
to  us ;  it  is  not  sufficient  that  you  have 
granted    to    Birmingham,    to  Leeds,    to 
Sheffield,  and  the  other  large  towns,  the 
power  of  returning  members  to  parliament, 
and  that  you  have  diffused  the  right  of  suf- 
frage more  generally  through  the  counties 


could  hereafter  be  corrected.  The  House 
was  bound  to  redeem  the  pledge  which  it 
had  on  a  former  evening  given  to  the 
crown,  it  was  bound  to  give  instant  vigour 
to  the  law,  because  that  vigour  was  cal- 
culated to  prevent  the  employment  of  a 
military  force ;  but  till  that  law  received 
that    vigour,    nothing  eke  but  a  mili- 
tary force  could  preserve  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  country.    He  had  not  said  any 
thing  upon  the  seditious  and  blasphemous 
publications  which  had  lately  emanated 
from  the  press,  because  the  noble  lord  had 
not  disputed  the  existence  of  them,  and 
because  the  House  appeared  sensible  of 
the   general  danger  arising  from  them. 
He  concluded  by  again    conjuring    the 
House  to  adopt  the  measures  of  vigour 
which  had  been  proposed  to  them,  and 
by  reminding  it,  that  nobody  could  justly 
complain  against  them,  except  those  who 
expected  to  suffer  by  their  operation. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  said,  that  the  motion 
of  the  noble  lord  was  for  the  reference  of 
certain  papers  to  a  select  conJmittee,  and 
that  if  any  thing  had  been  wanting  to 


— you  must  grant  us  all  we  demand,  or  ;  convince  him  of  the  necessity  of  such  a 

measure,  it  had  been  just  supplied  by  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  oppo- 
site.   He  had  expressed  his  surprise  at 


never  will  we  rest  content  and  satisfied  ?" 
If  this  was  true — and  he  maintained  that 
it  was — nobody  could  doubt  that  conces- 


sion to  their  principles  would  be  of  no  '  the  conduct  of  those  gentlemen  wboto  he 
avail.    Then,  as  to  the  alleviation  of  their  '  denominated  the  Opposition,  and  had 
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serted  that  the  country  would  participate 
in  it ;  but  he  would  take  the  liberty  to 
inform  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  the 
country  now  looked  up  to  the  opposition, 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  on  account 
of  the  resistance  which  they  had  given  to 
the  late  and  the  present  most  mischievous 
acts  of  government.  That  resistance  was 
not  made  with  any  view  of  giving  any 
support  or  countenance  to  the  radicals  as 
the  Whigs  had  as  little  cause  to  like  the 
radicals  as  they  had  to  admire  the  minis- 
ters. The  reform  which  the  radicals 
sought  to  obtain  was,  what  would  lead  to 
the  subversion  of  the  constitution,  for  it 
was  annual  parliaments,  universal  suffrage 
and  election  by  ballot;  but  would  any 
body  say  that  a  single  individual  could  be 
found  to  advocate  such  sentiments  on  the 
bench  where  he  was  sitting?  The  hon. 
baronet  then  proceeded  to  argue,  that  the 
call  for  inquiry  which  had  been  heard  in 
every  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  made  it  an 
imperative  duty  upon  the  House  to  insti- 
tute it,  and  ridiculed  the  assertion  that  it 
was  already  making  in  the  courts  of  law, 
when  the  only  single  point  which  was  be- 
fore them  was  Hunt's  trial.  He  also  in- 
ferred the  peaceable  disposition  of  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manches- 
ter, and  their  willingness  to  submit  to  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  country, 
from  their  not  attending  the  meeting  con- 
vened for  the  9th  of  August,  because 
the  magistrates  had  declared  it  to  be 
illegal ;  and  asked,  if  the  meeting  of  the 
16th  was  so  manifestly  illegal  as 
it  was  now  contended,  why  the  magis- 
trates had  not  issued,  as  thev  had  done 
regarding  the  intended  meeting  of  the 
9th,  a  proclamation  declaring  its  illegality. 
The  peaceful  demeanour  and  willing  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  which  they  had  then 
exhibited,  was  such  as  would  lead  him  to 
oppose  the  vigorous  measures  recom- 
mended to  the  House,  until  he  was  con- 
vinced of  their  necessity  by  the  granting 
of  an  inquiry.  That  inquiry  was  rendered 
more  particularly  necessary  by  the  preci- 
pitate vote  of  thanks  which  had  been  given 
to  the  magistracy,  and  which  was  not  to 
be  justified  by  any  of  the  precedents 
which  ministers  had  adduced  to  defend  it. 
The  documents  on  which  they  had  been 
called  to  enact  severe  and  coercive  mea- 
sure*, proved  that  the  disaffection  was 
only  local  and  temporary.  It  was  there* 
fore  too  much  to  ask  of  the  House,  be- 
cause dissatisfaction,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
argument-be  would  «aj,  ^isatifcejion  (pre- 


vailed in  certain  districts,  to  place  the 
whole  country  out  of  the  pale  or  the  law, 
and  to  subject  all  the  inhabitants  of  Eng- 
land to  a  system  of  persecution.  [Loud 
cries  of  "  hear."]  He  repeated,  to  a 
system  of  persecution — for  to  what  else 
could  these  new  enactments  possibly 
lead  ?  The  hon.  baronet  thea  alluded  to 
Mr.  Bathurst's  declaration  that  he  did  not 
know  what  meaning  his  noble  friend  at- 
tached to  the  word  "  conciliation.''  He 
would  tell  him,  though  he  could  not  do 
so  without  expressing  a  wish  that  conci- 
liation was  a  little  more  in  the  mouths 
and  hearts  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  as 
they  would  find  it  better  calculated  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  country, 
than  all  the  coercive  measures  which  they 
had  latterly  adopted.  Conciliation,  then, 
was  to  show  the  nation,  that,  while  they 
made  laws  to  coerce  the  disaffected,  they 
would  exhibit  every  readiness  to  receive  the 
petition  and  redress  the  just  grievances  of  the 
people— that  they  would  use  every  endea- 
vour to  relieve  their  distress,  and  alleviate 
their  burthens— that  they  sympathised  in 
all  their  woes,  wants,  and  calamities— 
and  last,  though  not  least,  that  they  were 
willing  to  take  the  subject  of  parliament- 
ary reform  into  immediate  consideration. 
[A  laugh  from  a  member  on  the  ministerial 
benches].  Some  persons  might  think 
the  latter  subject  of  little  importance ; 
but  he  could  assure  them,  that  during  the 
last  twelve  months  reform  had  made  such 
an  impression  upon  the  middling  classes 
of  society,  that  not  all  the  arguments  of 
the  gentlemen  opposite,  nor  all  the  elo- 
quence of  a  right  hon.  member  of  the  ca- 
binet, who  was  generally  very  eloquent 
upon  that  topic,  would  be  able  to  remove 
it,  unless  indeed  ministers  would  show 
by  their/uture,  what  they  had  not  shown 
by  their  past  conduct,  that  reform  was 
not  so  necessary  as  had  hitherto  been 
supposed. 

Mr.  Long  WeUedey  said,  he  had  heard 
with  the  smcerest  regret  a  violence  of 
language  on  the  other  side  which  before 
that  timehe  had  but  seldom  been  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  attending  to.  He  did 
think,  that  the  noble  mover  had  pledged 
himself  to  sentiments  not  quite  in  unison 
with  those  he  had  heard  from  him  on  for- 
mer occasions.  He  adverted  to  the  for- 
mer arguments  of  the  Opposition  against 
committees  of  inquiry,  and  wondered  how 
they  could  now  adopt  the  entirely  oppo- 
site course,  of  recommending  what  they 
had  hitherto  so  strenuously  objected  to. 
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One  right  hon.  gentleman  carried  his  opi- 
nion so  far,  that  on  the  proposal  for  a 
committee  of  finance  last  session,  he 
had  declared  it  was  no  better  than 
a  packed  jury,  and  could  produce  no  de- 
sirable result.  The  hon.  gentleman  went 
on  to  show,  that  no  advantage  could  arise 
from  agreeing  to  the  motion,  nor  would  it 
allay  the  ferment  in  the  country.  The 
documents  laid  before  them  proved  this 
plain  fact,  and  it  was  supported  by  every 
legal  and  other  authority  which  had  been 
called  on  to  deliver  an  opinion,  that  an 
alarming  state  of  disaffection  existed. 
This  was  the  spontaneous  and  unanimous 
opinion  of  all  the  honourable  men,  in  what- 
ever capacity,  called  upon  to  inquire  into 
the  situation  of  the  country.  They  there- 
fore stood  in  need  of  no  committee  to  as- 
certain this  fact.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
gentlemen  opposite  had  abandoned  the 
maiu  point  at  issue ;  at  least  he  was  sure 
it  was  so  considered  by  all  the  magistrates 
with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  acting, 
who  thought  that  the  great  question  for 
the  House  to  decide  was,  whether  the 
Manchester  meeting  was  legal  or  illegal, 
and  especially  which  character  the  conduct 
of  the  magistrates  bore.  But  as  they  had 
blinked  these  subjects,  he  was  inclined 
very  much  to  doubt  the  pretensions  set 
up  by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  to 
a  superior  knowledge  of  the  public  opi- 
nion. If  they  had  possessed  this,  they 
would  have  come  fairly  forward,  and  not 
have  yielded,  as  they  had  done,  (the  prin- 
cipal matters  at  issue.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man then  went  into  the  assertions  which 
had  first  appeared  in  the  public  newspa- 
pers, and  were  re-echoed  by  the  Opposi- 
tion, and  contended,  that  if  these  had 
been  true,  there  would  have  been  much 
greater  inflammation  than  there  really  was. 
An  hon.  baronet  the  member  for  South- 
ampton, had  detailed  to  the  House  the 
hair-breadth  escape  with  his  life  of  a  re- 
verend divine,  who  had  been  prompted, 
by  a  very  pardonable  curiosity  to  see 
Hunt,  to  attend  that  meeting;  whilst 
another  hon.  baronet  had  descanted  on 
the  atrocity  of  the  attempt  made  by  the 
yeomanry  to  surround  with  a  cordon  of 
troops  the  hustings,  on  which  that  agita- 
tor with  others  stood.  A  third  member  had 
endeavoured  to  raise  an  argument  upon  the 
throwing  out  a  bill  of  indictment  against 
one  of  the  military,  as  having  been  thrown 
out  through  a  technical  informality.  The 
Mouse  had  not  betrayed  any  serious  com- 
miseration for  the  case  of  the    curious 
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friend  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  nor  suffered 
itself  to  be  shocked  at  the  atrocity  of  tor* 
rounding  these   inflamers  of  the  public 
mind,  and  the  assertion  had  been  very 
satisfactorily  contradicted  and  disproved 
by  a  noble  lord,  the  son  of  a  Whig  lord 
lieutenant  that  this  indictment   had  not 
been  thrown  out  for  informality,  but  for 
want  of  sufficient  matter  alleged.       Hon. 
gentlemen  could  not  but  see  that  no  pro- 
position was  less   likely  to   terminate  in' 
any  beneficial  result  than  that  of  render- 
ing that  House,  composed  of  so  many  mem- 
bers, and  incapable  of  examining  witnesses 
on  oath,  a  court  for  the  exercise  of  any 
thing    resembling  judicial  inquiry*      No 
place  could  be  so  well  adapted  for  that 
species  of  inquiry,  in  his  mind  as  courts  of 
law,  where  the  witnesses  gave  their  testi- 
mony and  the  jury  its  verdict  upon  oath. 
He  most  sincerely  felt  that  there  was  no 
circumstance  which  could  tend  so  directly 
to  keep  up  the  agitation  and  alarm  which 
now  existed  throughout  the  country,  as  a 
display  of  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
the  House  to  adopt  some  well  oefined 
and  salutary  restrictive  measures;  as  its 
natural  result  would  be  to  convince  die 
public   that   parliament  was  not  as  yet 
aware  of  the  spirit  which  was  abroad,  or 
the  dangerous  designs  of  the  disaffected. 
Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird  rose  at  the  same 
moment  with  several  members,  but  the 
courtesy  of  the  House  gave  the  prece- 
dence to  the  hon.  gentleman  as  a  new 
member.    He  said  he  was  anxious  to  raise 
his  voice  that  night  in  behalf  of  the  suffering 
people  of  this  country,  while  yet  they  had 
a  constitution ;  for  after  that  night,  he 
feared,  they  would  be  without  the  shelter 
of  such  a  blessing.     He  was  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  forms  of  the  House, 
but  he  thought,  that  when  a  communi- 
cation like   that  lately  made  from  the 
throne  came  under  their  consideration,  it 
ought  to  be  discussed  in  the  most  formal 
manner,  and  with  that  temper  and  delibe- 
ration which  would  at  once  show  the  best 
regard  for  the  Crown,  and  become  the 
character  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people.    He  felt  that  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown  were  in  a  most  responsible  situa- 
tion—his alarm  at  the  existing  state  of 
affairs  was  great,  and  increased  it  must 
be,  if,  by  the  event  of  this  night,  he  was 
driven  to  the  melancholy  conclusion,  that 
prejudice  and  passion  got  the  better  of 
the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  that  they  were  prepared  to  take  for 
granted  the  assertion  of  ministers  -  at  to 
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the  state  of  the  country,  though  that  as-  I 
sertion  was  flatly  contradicted  by  a  variety 
of  evidence.  He  felt  the  utmost  pain  at 
hearing  a  sweeping  charge  of  sedition  and 
impiety  levelled  against  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  of  England.  From  the  best 
authorities  the  House  knew  that  the  peo- 
ple were  suffering  under  the  weight  or  the 
severest  distress;  it  was  singular,  then, 
to  think  that  instead  of  seeking  the  means 
to  remove  this  distress,  they  should  at 
once  plunge  into  the  abyss  of  impiety, 
and  endeavour  to  subvert  the  whole  moral 
order  of  social  life.  He  could  never  be- 
lieve the  people  capable  of  such  fatal  and 
useless  misconduct,  and  he  was  the  less 
inclined  to  believe  it,  now  that  he  saw  the 
proposition  utterly  untenable  from  the 
evidence  in  the  papers  laid  before  the 
House.  On  the  part  of  the  people  of 
England,  therefore,  he  protested  against 
those  fearful  accusations.  It  was  singular 
that  if  the  people,  as  had  been  stated, 
were  ready  for  plunder,  and  only  wanted 
the  opportunity  of  carrying  their  inten- 
tions into  effect,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
country  should  leave  their  homes,  around 
which,  if  the  danger  were  real,  they  would 
assemble  their  friends  and  tenants,  to  save 
their  families  and  property  from  ruin  and 
devastation.  The  hon.  member  then  pro- 
ceeded to  enforce  his  opinion,  that  no 
such  danger  was  apprehended,  by  alluding 
to  the  earl  of  Derby's  inability,  according 
to  his  letter  to  lord  Sidmouth,  to  arm 
a  battalion  of  yeomanry  from  the  gentry 
of  the  county,  even  though  the  letter 
was  dated  one  month  after  the  occurrence 
at  Manchester.  He  had  every  reason  for 
thinking  that  much  exaggeration  prevailed 
respecting  the  designs  of  the  people,  even 
where  the  highest  irritation  prevailed. 
Pikes  had  been  spoken  of,  but  on  autho- 
rity that  he  thought  questionable,  because 
it  was  anonymous.  He  would  presume 
to  suggest  to  ministers  the  adoption  of 
conciliatory  rather  than  coercive  mea- 
sures, and  to  appease  rather  than  exas- 
perate the  people  by  sowing  mutual  dis- 
trust among  the  different  classes  of  so- 
ciety. The  people,  he  believed,  held  to- 
gether, and  relied  much  on  each  other's 
support  at  the  present  crisis — [Hear, 
hear !  from  the  ministerial  benches].— 
Gentlemen  might  cheer,  but  were  the 
people  less  likely  to  confide  in  each  other 
when  they  were  placed  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  law  ?  He  much  feared  that  ministers 
relied  too  much  on  spies,  and  had  created 
a  system  which  was  calculated  to  delude 


them.    On  a  former  occasion  tbey  had 
been  told  that  a  dreadful  toast  had  been 

fiven  in  a  company  of  the  disaffected. 
>readful  indeed  it  was—"  May  the  last 
of  kings  be  strangled  with  the  entrails  of 
the  last  of  priests" — and  yet  it  ultimately 
appeared  that  this  toast  was  given  by 
Castles  the  spy,  and  received  with  disgust 
by  the  company  upon  whom  it  was  ob- 
truded. This  was  the  spy  who  was 
decked  out  in  good  clothes,  and  produced 
in  a  court  of  justice  in  the  hope  of  his 
imposing  upon  a  jury.  The  hon.  member 
then  commented  upon  lord  Castlereagh's 
speech  in  support  of  the  intended  mea- 
sures— a  speech  which  was  well  described 
as  touching;  less  upon  the  privileges  that 
the  new  bills  meant  to  take  away,  than 
upon  those  which  they  left.  The  noble 
lord  had  rather  unfairly  attacked  the  fe- 
male reformers  when  he  described  their 
political  interference  as  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  this  country*  Did  not  the 
noble  lord  know  that  during  the  elections 
for  Westminster  the  ladies  were  always 
prominent— and  that  even  in  the  lost  elec- 
tion a  ladies  committee  had  actually  been 
formed  in  favour  of  a  particular  candi- 
date? Petitions  had  frequently  been 
presented  to  that  House  from  ladies,  and 
duly  answered  by  parliament.  Lord  Cla- 
rendon described  the  circumstance  of  a 
petition  being  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  five  thousand  of  the  wives 
of  the  citizens  of  London,  Southwark, 
and  the  adjoining  suburbs,  and  couched 
in  very  remarkable  words.  The  peti- 
tioners addressed  the  House  in  behalf  of 
their  husbands,  who  were  taken  from 
them  and  imprisoned,  and  their  estates 
seized  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner.  They 
prayed  to  be  eased  of  their  grievances, 
and  protested  in  their  frail  condition* 
These  females,  in  emphatic  words,  ex- 
claimed, "  See  our  husbands  imprisoned 
from  us,  our  children  dashed  against 
the  stones,  and  our  infants  blood  flowing 
in  the  streets."  This  petition  was  an- 
swered by  Mr.  Pym — the  females  pressed 
up  the  stairs  of  the  House,  and  as  they 
were  importunate,  the  trained  bands  were 
at  length  called  out  and  ordered  to  fire 
upon  them,  which  they  did,  and  the  women, 
in  the  words  of  the  historian,  nothing 
daunted,  cried  out,  "  Peace,  peace !" 
He  hoped,  by  showing  this  precedent, 
and  alluding  to  others,  he  had  divested 
the  noble  lord's  speech  of  any  import- 
ance which  attached  to  it  from  his  obser- 
vations respecting  the  novelty  of  the  acts 
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of  the  female  reformers.  He  was  ready 
to  admit,  that  the  state  of  the  country 
was  in  many  parts  alarming,  but  the  evil 
he  feared  would  be  aggravated  by  coer- 
cive measures :  a  relaxation  from  taxation 
would  alone  allay  the  irritation  which  un- 
fortunately prevailed  among  the  labouring 
classes.  On  the  subject  of  parliamentary 
reform  many  opinions  might  prevail, 
without  the  holders  of  them  being  liable 
to  any  imputation  of  criminality.  The 
duke  of  Richmond's  plan  of  reform  had 
received  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Sheridan, 
and  though  Mr.  Fox  did  not  go  the  same 
length  of  supporting  it,  he  yet  admitted 
it  to  be  the  ground-work  of  a  better  sys- 
tem than  the  then  existing  one.  There 
was  certainly  a  prevailing  error,  that  only 
one  mode  of  reform  ought  to  be  adopted; 
though  he  might  dissent  from  such  an 
opinion,  'he  yet  saw  nothing  criminal  in 
those  who  held  it,  nor  any  reason  why 
they  should  be  held  out  as  seditious  and 
disaffected  to  the  country ;  and  he  also 
thought  that  although  the  people  put 
their  claims  forth  in  a  certain  shape,  it 
was  by  no  means  a  corollary  that  they 
would  be  satisfied  with  less  than  they 
asked.  If  they  saw  a  disposition  to  con- 
cede, there  was  no  doubt  they  would  not 
be  inflexible  in  their  demands.  The  lion, 
member  quoted,  in  support  of  this  opinion, 
a  resolution  passed  at  one  of  the  late  po- 
pular meetings,  which  expressly  called 
called  upon  the  higher  orders  to  join  the 
lower,  and  avowed  that  an  alienation  of 
the  rich  from  the  poor  would  be  the  ruin 
of  both.  The  hon.  member  concluded  by 
earnestly  conjuring  the  House  to  adopt  a 
system  of  conciliation  as  the  mode  best 
calculated  to  allay  the  existing  ferment 
among  the  people,  and  most  consonant 
to  the  feelings  of  humanity  and  justice. 

Lord  Lascelles  rose  to  state  a  circum- 
stance which  had  been  communicated  to 
him  by  general  Byng,  to  show  the  first 
intention  of  the  magistrates  at  Manches- 
ter respecting  the  intended  meeting  of 
the  9th  of  August.  The  general  had 
called  upon  the  Magistrates  when  that 
meeting  was  announced,  to  inquire  if 
they  wanted  his  assistance  or  that  of  the 
military  for  the  occasion  :  The  magis- 
trates answered,  that  they  did  not  appre- 
hend any  danger,  and  would  not  require 
the  proffered  aid.  The  general  apprised 
them,  that  he  would  remain  in  his  own 
house,  and  not  quit  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, until  after  the  meeting  of  the 
16th ;    in     order    that    the   magistrates 
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should,  if  necessary,  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  sending  for  him.  Now  no  mes- 
sage came  to  the  general,  and  the  fair  con- 
clusion was,  that  the  magistrates  had  no 
intention  of  dispersing  the  meeting  until 
the  morning  of  the  day  when  they  saw 
the  entrance  of  the  concourse  of  people 
into  Manchester,  and  their  numbers  and 
nature.  So  much  for  the  general  inten- 
tions of  the  magistrates  prior  to  the  meet- 
ing. The  present  question  was,  however, 
whether  the  House  could  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  ulterior  measures  with- 
out a  select  committee.  Of  the  Manches- 
ter transactions,  and  the  acts  that  occurred 
on  the  16th  of  August ;  he  knew  nothing. 
[  Hear,hear !  from  the  Opposition  benches.] 
When  he  said  this,  he  begged  not  to  be 
understood  as  condemning  them,  he  meant 
to  pronounce  no  opinion  whatever.  He 
was  ready  to  believe,  that  the  origin  of  the 
disorganization  in  the  country  was  in  the 
distresses  of  the  people. — When  parlia- 
ment last  broke  up,  the  manufacturing 
part  of  the  community  were  in  a  state  of 
unexampled  distress.  Advantage  was 
taken  of  their  situation  by  designing  men, 
and  the  idle  people  attracted  by  the  force 
of  novelty  from  one  meeting  to  another, 
were  unfortunately  led,  step  by  step,  to 
the  habit  of  listening  to  the  doctrines  of 
itinerant  orators,  who  gave  them  neither 
rest  nor  repose. — What  he  most  lamented 
was,  that  among  those  deluded  characters 
there  were  many  honest  well-meaning 
men,  who  were  artfully  drawn  into  the 
schemes  of  others,  and  seduced  into  the 
sacrifice  of  their  characters  and  their 
safety.  Such  men  were,  he  knew,  not 
ripe  for  rebellion ;  though  he  knew  there 
were  others  of  a  different  description,  and 
who  formed  an  immense  class  in  the  scale, 
who  were  ripe  for  insurrection.  A  sort  of 
infatuation  appeared  to  prevail,  and  there 
was  no  chance  of  ever  getting  rid  of  the 
difficulty  so  long  as  itinerant  orators  were 
suffered  to  perambulate  distant  parts  of 
the  country,  and  excite  that  idle  cu- 
riosity which  every  one  acquainted  with 
the  manufacturing  districts  must  know 
prevailed  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  If 
this  system  was  suffered  to  continue,  the 
manufactures  of  the  country  would  be 
rooted  out— and  the  wretched  population 
who  now  complained  would  consequently 
become  the  first  victims.  He  was  willing, 
to  admit  that  even  if  the  proposed 
laws  were  enacted,  still  a  number  of  heavy 
privations  must  remain  to  be  endure^  oy 
the  people.    Though  their  trade  must  re* 
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vive,  and  though  they  must  always  have  ' 
an  ample  portion  in  the  mercantile  traffic 
of  Europe,  still  he  feared  that  a  number 
would  remain  unemployed,  or  at  best  but 
inadequately  paid  for  their  labour.  It  there- 
fore required  all  the  calmness  and  energy 
of  the  country  to  enable  the  people  to 
work  up  against  their  difficulties,  and  to 
meet  them  in  the  manner  which  was  best 
calculated  to  retrieve  their  situation.    He 
denied  that  ministers  had  grounded  their 
proposed  measures  on  the  general  disaf- 
fection of  the  people  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  had  declared  them  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  sound  and  loyfri  part  of 
the  community.    A  distemper  had  cer- 
tainly grown    in  the  state,  which  must 
be  eradicated  or  else  it  would  infect  the 
whole  of  the  community.    It  was  agreed 
on  all  sides  that  something  must  be  done  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  disaffection  and 
impiety.    When  this  admission  was  ge- 
nerally made,  he  lamented  that  the  gen- 
tlemen opposite  should  confine  their  views 
to  one  side  alone, of  the  question.    With 
regard  to   what  had    been    said  by  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  last  addressed  them, 
he  could  not  agree  with  him,  that  they 
were    called    upon  to  legislate  merely 
against     impiety     and   sedition.      They 
were  called  upon  to  protect  the  sound, 
the  honest,  and  the  laborious, — and  not 
to  allow    a    distemper  to   spread  which 
would  destroy   them  all.— -Were  they  to 
sit  still  while   mischief  did  its  work  ?— 
No.    Something  ought  to  be  done.    He 
did  not   pretend   to    define    what    that 
should  be,  and  it  was  a  fair  proceeding 
to  discuss    the  measures    proposed    and 
examine  if  they  were  calculated  to  effect 
what    was  desired.      But  he    could  not 
help  lamenting  the  tone  adopted  by  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side — a  tone  en- 
tirely   coinciding  with  one  view  of  the 
subject,    presuming  on   the  Manchester 
business,  according  to  strong  prejudices 
which  they  seemed  early  to  have  imbibed, 
and  inflaming  their  minds  by  looking  only 
at   the  bearings   of   the   question   as  it 
favoured   their  inclination.    It  was  thus 
that  the  measures  offered  to  the  House 
came  to  be  characterized  as  harsh  and  op- 
pressive ;    as  if  none   but  those  whom 
these  measures    affected    deserved  their 
care— as  if  the  peaceable  and  industrious 
were  nothing,  and  the  licentious  and  dis- 
contented every  thing. — Alluding  to  the 
comment  that  "had    been  made  on  lord 
Derby '8  letter,  and  the  non-filling  up  of 
the  regiment  within  a  month  after,  his 


lordship  observed,  that  this  had  also  hap- 
pened in  other  places,  but  it  was  not  be- 
cause great  alarm  was  not  felt,  but  from 
other  causes.    What  he  most  lamented  in 
the  present  dangerous  times  (dangerous 
they  were  if  tampered  with)  was  any  dis- 
position to  see  one  side  of  the  case  only, 
as,  if  such  a  course  was  persevered  in,  he 
greatly  feared  the  consequences  would  be 
such  as  were  not  intended  by  those  pursu- 
ing that  course.     One  of  the  principal 
means  employed  for  the  introduction  of 
dangerous  principles  into  the  minds  of 
the  rising  generation  was,  the  establish- 
ment of  schools,  in  which  children  were 
instructed  in   impiety,   and    brought  up 
with  a  total  disregard  of  religion.    An- 
other  feature  in  the  progress  of  corrup- 
tion and  disaffection  in  the  country,  was 
seen  in  the  Union  Societies,  which  were 
in  plentiful  existence  in  every  populous 
town  in   the  kingdom.     He  himself  had 
heard  it  lamented  by  some  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  these  societies,  that  the 
gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  would 
not  join  their  body  and  enter  into  their 
views.    And  what  was  the  object  of  these 
societies  ?    They  laid  claim,  as  a  right, 
to  nothing  less  than  universal  suffrage,  an- 
nual parliaments,  and  election  by  ballot  i 
To  reprove  such  ignorance  would  be  no 
simple  matter.    It  was  to  the  poisonous 
sources  from  whence  they  derived  these 
notions,  that  the  remedy  must  be  directed. 
It  would  be  almost  incredible  to  those 
who  had  not  been  witnesses  of  the  fact, 
the  pains  that  were  taken,  and  the  means 
that  were  put  in  practice,  to  circulate  ir- 
religious tracts  and  other   publications, 
which  were  of  a  nature  equally  deserving 
of  being  proscribed.    There  was  a  regu- 
lar system  of  carrying   them    into  the 
houses  of  persons  who  otherwise  could 
never  have  read  them.    It  thus  happened, 
that  the  labourer,  after  returning  from 
his  daily  work,  would  set  about,  and  read 
from  beginning  to  end,  these  tracts  ;  and 
this  he  would  do  day  after  day,  till  he  ac- 
tually had  them  by  heart,  and  to  this  was 
to  be  attributed  that  clear  explanation 
on  these  subjects,  which  excited  the  sur- 
prise of  many  who  had  been  in  situations 
to  be  brought  in    contact    with  them. 
He  thought  a  line  might  be  drawn,  and 
he  hoped  prudent  men  would  draw  a  line, 
between  the  disaffected  demagogues  and 
the  persons  who  listened  to  them  through 
curiosity. — But  he  did  not  think  it  pru- 
dent, in  the  present  state  of  the  public 
mind,  to  use  any  concession.  He  thought, 
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if  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  House 
was,  that  the  people  should  be  allayed  by 
endeavouring  to  show  them  the  delusion 
under  which  they  laboured,  it  would 
have  a  great  effect  on  their  conduct.— 
Every  one  knew,  that  these  men  were  de- 
luded, to  the  ruin  of  themselves  and  fami- 
lies. The  proper  course  for  the  House  to 
adopt  was,  to  express  an  honest  indigna- 
tion at  the  conduct  of  those  persons  who 
sat  the  people  in  commotion.  He  would 
conclude  by  saying,  that  any  attempt  to 
support  the  errors  of  the  people  would  be 
productive  of  ruin  to  themselves,  and  of 
injury  to  their  families. 

Mr.  Bennett,  of  Wiltshire,  rose  with 
considerable  diffidence  to  offer  bis  opinion 
to  the  House.  He  had  never  had  the 
honour  of  addressing  it  before ;  but,  al- 
though he  had  always  considered  that  it 
contained  a  great  majority  of  the  wisdom 
and  talent  of  the  country,  yet  he  con- 
ceived it  to  be  his  paramount  duty  not  to 
be  silent,  if,  by  the  exertion  of  his  small 
voice,  he  thought  he  could  advance  any 
thing  for  the  interests  of  his  country. 
He  had  listened,  with  great  attention,  to 
the  arguments  which  had  been  used  in  the 
course  of  the  several  nights  debate  on  this 
occasion,  and  his  conviction  was,  that  a 
committee  should  be  formed  on  the  papers 
at  present  before  the  House,    before  it 

Sassed  such  strong  restrictive  measures  as 
ad  been  proposed  to  them.  He  begged 
of  the  House  to  consider  that  the  mea- 
sures of  restriction  contemplated,  applied 
to  the  whole  country,  whereas  the  sediti- 
ous turbulence  which  originally  called  for 
them  was  confined  to  only  a  few  districts. 
He  would  give  full  credit  to  all  that  ap- 
peared from  the  papers  on  the  table ;  but 
he  conceived  the  House  was  asked  to  go 
a  great  length,  when  they  were  called 
upon  to  agree  to  coercive  measures  with- 
out any  other  information.  If  disorders 
existed  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
should  the  House  be  called  upon  to  agree 
to  measures  which  would  extend  to  the 
entire  kingdom  ?  He  would  compare  the 
House,  if  it  so  acted,  to  a  physician,  who 
applied  a  remedy  without  knowing  the 
cause  of  the  disorder.  He  believed  the 
causes  of  the  present  discontents  might 
be  attributed  to  the  opinion  which  the 

Seople  entertained,  that  their  wishes  were 
espised,  that  their  petitions  for  reform 
were  not  listened  to.  To  these  causes 
one  part  of  the  disaffection  might  be  attri- 
buted. But  the  distress  of  the  productive 
classes  was  a  more  powerful  cause.  Every 
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person  knew  that  the  people  were  all  but 
starving,  and  that  starving  people  were 
the  readiest  to  receive  the  poison  of  these 
mountebank  orators.  He  would  say  there 
was  not  a  county  in  England  more  attached 
to  the  constitution,  and  more  opposed  to 
the  mountebank  orators,  than  the  county 
which  he  represented.  Instead  of  passing 
coercive  measures,  the  government  ought 
to  devise  means  of  procuring  food  for  the 
people.  He  felt  convinced  that  some 
further  inquiry  was  absolutely  necessary, 
before  such  restrictions  on  the  liberty 
of  the  country  as  had  been  proposed, 
could  be  honestly  sanctioned. 

Lord  Milton  said,  that  although  there 
was  nothing  in  the  early  part  of  his  noble 
friend  (lord  Lascelles')  speech,  in  which 
he  did  not  agree,  yet  he  thought  his  noble 
friend  had  fallen  into  the  error  of  which 
he  had  accused  others,   of  viewing  only 
one  side  of  the  subject,   as  he  was  pre- 
pared, not  only  to  vote  against  the  mo- 
tion,  but  to  vote  for  all  the  bills  which 
had  been  brought  in.    The  vote  which 
was  now  proposed  to  the  House  compre- 
hended the  events  at  Manchester,  events 
which,   of  all  that  he  remembered,  were 
the  most  unfortunate,  and  called  the  most 
loudly    for    parliamentary    interference. 
Much  obloquy  had  been  cast  on  himself 
and  his  friends  for  their  conduct  with  re- 
lation to  these  transactions.    If  they  had 
not  felt  that  the  constitution  was  at  stake, 
no  earthly  consideration  would  have  in- 
duced them  to  interfere.    It  was  not  af- 
fection for  the  leaders  of  the  Manchester 
meeting,  or  its  objects— -it  was  not  even 
sympathy  for  the  blood  that  was  shed,  but 
a  conviction  that  by  the  conduct  of  the 
yeomanry,   sanctioned  as  it  was  by   his 
majesty's  ministers,   rights  the  most  im- 
portant had  been  called  in  question.     It 
certainly  did  make  a  difference  whether 
the  meeting  was  legal  or  illegal.    If  it 
was  illegal  it  was  to  be  dispersed  accord- 
ing to  law.    He  did  not  say,  that  if  force 
had  been  used  by  the  meeting,   it  might 
not  have  been  met  by  force,   but  it  re- 
mained to  be  proved  that  any  violence 
originated  from  the  people.     He  called  to 
the  recollection  of  the  House  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Hay,  written  on  the  eve  of  the 
action,  which  confirmed  all  thesusp 
he  had  entertained.    The  ministers  indeed 
had  said,  that  this  letter  was  not  a  lair 
and  full  account,  but  that  they  were  en- 
abled to  give  it  out  with  other  information 
which  explained  the  matter  to  their  satis 
faction,  though  they  had  taken  care  not  to 
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communicate  it  to  the  House  and  the 
country.  Mr.  Hay  says,  that  "  while 
the  cavalry  was  forming,  the  most  marked 
defiance  of  them  was  acted  by  die  reform- 
ing part  of  the  mob."  From  this  two 
things  appeared,  first,  that  ail  the  mob 
was  not  of  one  description,  and  in  the 
next  place,  that  the  marked  defiance  was 
all  that  the  mob  could  be  charged  with— 
which  was  something  very  separate  from 
what  followed.  It  was  in  fact  as  manifest 
from  Mr.  Hay's  letter  as  negative  proof 
could  be,  that  there  was  no  attack  on  the 
side  of  the  people.  They  had  been  told 
indeed  in  that  House,  that  the  Riot  act 
was  read  by  Mr.  Silvester,  who  was 
trampled  under  foot,  and  by  Mr.  Ethel- 
aton,  from  a  window ;  but  why  was  not 
the  proof  laid  before  them  ?  Why  were 
they  to  accept  as  evidence  of  this  the 
word  of  a  minister?  That  the  yeomanry 
originated  the  violence  seemed  to  him 
evident,  but  there  was  no  proof  that  they 
did  so  by  order  of  the  magistrates.  In 
following  Nadin,  the  yeomanry  pursued 
the  orders  of  the  magistrates ;  but  in  their 
subsequent  conduct  there  was  no  evidence 
that  they  acted  under  command.  "  In 
the  mean  time,"  says  Mr.  Hay,  "  the 
Riot  act  was  read,  and  the  mob  was  com- 
pletely dispersed,  but  not  without  very 
serious  and  lamentable  effects.9'  Let 
them  only  look  how  important  it  was  to 
Mr.  Hay  s  case  for  him  to  say  (if  he  had 
been  able  to  say  it),  that  the  yeomanry 
ban  been  previously  attacked ;  but  not  a 
word  was  there  of  this.  He  had  conceived 
that  he  should  have  found  more  friends  to 
an  inquiry  into  these  transactions  in  the 
House.  At  York  he  imagined  that  gen- 
tlemen of  both  parties  pleased  themselves 
to  demand  an  inquiry ;  and  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  they  must  still  feel 
awkward  under  their  implied  pledges. 
They  were  now  told  of  an  inauiry  in 
courts  of  law.  But,  when  all  the  trials 
now  pending  in  the  courts,  Mr.  Hunt's, 
Mr.  Owen's,  and  even  the  information  ' 
against  an  hon.  baronet  (sir  F.  Burdett)  ' 
were  decided,  the  conduct  of  the  yeo- 
manry and  magistrates  would  not  have 
been  subjected  to  any  investigation,  and 
we  should  still  be  told,  that  the  magis- 
trates were  most  anxious  for  inquiry.  An 
hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Dover, 
bad  said,  that  the  magistrates  were  anxi- 
ous for  inquiry,  but  nothing  satisfactory, 
it  was  said,  could  proceed  from  an  inquiry 
before  a  committee  up  stairs.  He  differed 
with  those  who  said  so.  Would  not  an 
(VOL.XLL) 


inquiry  by  such  a  committee  lay  grounds 
for  a  subsequent  and  solemn  inquiry,  if 
such  should  be  deemed  necessary  ?  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  committee  found  that 
the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  did  not 
demand  an  inquiry,  they  would  state  that 
fact  to  the  House ;  and  such  declaration 
from  such  a  committee  would  have  great 
weight  with  the  country.  That  inquiry, 
he  thought,  was  due  to  public  feeling  as 
well  as  to  public  justice;  the  more  so  when 
he  considered  the  nature  of  those  mea- 
sures which  were  last  nightintroduced  by 
the  noble  lord — measures  which,  in  his 
mind,  were  sufficient  to  abolish  the  con- 
stitution. He  agreed  with  an  hon.  gen- 
tlemen who  had  that  night  addressed  the 
House  for  the  first  time,  that  if  those 
measures  were  made  the  permanent  law 
of  the  land,  it  was  impossible  that  public 
liberty  should  survive.  Those  measures, 
it  appeared,  were  intended  not  merely  to 
put  down  what  were  called  dangerous 
opinions  in  this  country,  but  others— they 
were  not  intended  for  England  alone,  but 
for  other  countries— for  Germany,  for 
Italy,  and  for  France.  He  confessed  he 
felt  alarmed  for  the  liberties  of  England, 
when  he  saw  an  endeavour  made  to  shape 
her  constitution  and  her  laws  to  the  views 
of  foreign  governments — of  crowned  heads, 
who  ruled  their  subjects  by  other  maxims 
than  those  of  liberty— of  Prussia,  who 
promised  a  constitution  to  her  people,  and 
then  broke  that  promise  in  the  hour  of  se- 
curity, with  the  same  facility  with  which 
it  was  made  in  the  hour  of  need— of  Russia, 
who  governed  with  an  absolute  and  unre- 
sisting sway— of  Spain,  for  whose  pur- 
poses an  act  was  brought  in  last  ses- 
sion, prohibiting  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try from  interfering  in  the  contest  be- 
tween her  and  the  people  of  her  trans- 
atlantic dominions — dominions  which  she 
had  forfeited  by  misrule  and  oppression* 
He  trusted  that  there  was  a  spirit  remain* 
ing  in  England,  and  that  she  could  not  be 
governed  by  the  maxims  of  foreign  states. 
This  consideration,  however,  seemed  to 
escape  the  attention  of  ministers,  and 
they  brought  forward  measures  which 
filled  him  with  the  most  serious  apprehen- 
sions for  the  liberties  of  his  country.  He 
differed  from  his  noble  friend  (lord  Las- 
eelles)  with  regard  to  the  sources  of  our 
dangef,  and  was  of  opinion  that  it  rather 
menaced  the  people,  than  emanated  from 
them.  Referring  to  the  affair  at  Man- 
chester, and  considering  the  conduct  of 
the  magistrates  on  that  occasion, 
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regard  to  its  previous  and  subsequent 
effect  upon  the  transactions  of  that  period, 
he  need  only  allude  to  Leeds,  a  place 
where  there  had  been  already  several 
meetings  held,  each  less  numerous  than 
the  preceding.  Then  came  the  Man- 
chester meeting  of  the  16th  of  August, 
which  was  followed  by  a  variety  of  others 
in  different  parts  of  England,  all  of  them 
then  increasing  in  number  ten  Told.  It 
was  not  by  riding  through  a  body  of  men, 
or  mo*  ing  them  down  by  soldiery,  while 
they  were  assembled  at  a  meeting  of  this 
character,  that  the  people  of  England 
were  to  be  subdued,  but  by  means  and 
measures  of  a  more  lenient  and  concilia- 
tory character.  His  lordship  proceeded 
to  urge  the  necessity  of  a  mild  and  tem- 
perate consideration  of  the  condition  and 
objects  of  the  people,  remarking,  that  the 
character  of  the  House  had  been  misre- 
presented to  them,  and  that  it  should  be 
their  endeavour,  therefore,  to  ensure  the 
people's  affections.  He  trusted  that  the 
House  would  listen  to  their  petitions  with 
attention ;  that  it  would  patiently  listen 
to  their  grievances ;  and  even  when  they 
should  prove  unreasonable,  that  it  would 
not  notice  the  moody  manner  in  which 
they  might  be  presented;  but  that  it 
would  consider  the  privations  and  dis- 
tresses under  which  they  had  been  con- 
ceived. He  would  venture  to  hope  even, 
that  when  they  entertained  the  most  wild 
and  visionary  theories,  the  House  would 
not  insult  them  by  telling  them  that  they 
were  so,  but  would  rather  bear  with  all 
the  faults  of  those  who  had  had  so  much 
less  education  than  hon.  gentlemen  them- 
selves, and  who  by  consequence  had  so 
little  knowledge  to  guide  and  direct  their 
conduct  by.  If  hon  members  viewed  the 
important  subject  of  an  inquiry  (and 
none  more  important  could  occur)  as  it 
regarded  the  magistrates  alone,  they  neg- 
lected the  more  important  question  of  the 
rights  of  the  subject.  Would  they,  when 
they  saw  the  blood  which  had  been  spilt 
upon  this  disastrous  occasion,  the  lives 
which  had  been  sacrificed,  the  misfortunes 
which  had  occurred,  overlook  the  more 
important  fact,  in  their  regard  for  a 
matter  of  less  moment  ?  Yet,  when  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  was  asked  for  into  the 
causes  of  these  melancholy  events,  they 
said,  "  No;  for  we  must  support  the  cha- 
racter of  the  magistrates  of  Manchester." 
It  was  surely  a  roost  curious  course  to 
pursue,  for  the  attainment  of  such  an  ob- 
ject, to  refuse  the  inquiry  demanded. 

II 
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Mr.  Stuart  Woriley  said,  he  had  no 
doubt  but  that  the  part  taken  by  hit 
noble  friend  and  his  noble  father,  was 
dictated  by  the  purest  motives  of  public 
duty,  and  the  warmest  and  moat  ho- 
nourable anxiety  for  the  good  of  their 
country,  but  he  was  prepared  to  show 
that  they  were  mistaken.  He  would 
state  to  the  House  exactly  what  had 
taken  place  between  him  and  his  noble 
friend  respecting  the  meeting  at  York, 
and  he  would  show  distinctly  that  no 
pledge  was  given  by  him  or  by  his  noble 
friend  (lord  Lascelles)  which  could  bind 
them  to  vote  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Here  the  hon.  gentleman  went  into  a 
detailed  account  of  what  had  taken  place 
between  himself  and  lord  Milton  before 
the  meeting  at  York,  and  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  that  meeting.  He  said  that 
the  object  of  himself  and  his  friends  was,  to 
exclude  persons  from  that  meeting  who 
went  about  deluding  the  people,  and  to 
assemble  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  coun t y ; 
for  that  purpose  he  was  willing  to  agree 
to  join  in  an  address  for  the  calling  of 
parliament,  provided  his  noble  friend 
opposite  would  concede  to  him  another 
point,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of 
expressing  the  opinion  which  he  enter- 
tained that  if  an  inquiry  should  be  in- 
stituted, it  ought  to  be  instituted  in  a 
court  of  law,  before  a  jury  of  twelve 
men.  He  had  said  to  his  noble  friend, 
that  he  was  willing  to  give  up  his  opinion 
on  one  point,  if  his  noble  friend  would 
give  up  his  on  another.  That  having 
been  refused,  by  what  right  was  he 
called  on  to  stand  to  any  concession  he 
might,  for  the  sake  of  the  country  have 
been  willing  to  have  made.  The  hon. 
member  proceeded  to  describe  the  state 
of  the  meeting,  the  conduct  of  indivi- 
duals who  attended  it,  the  approach  of 
mobs  with  drums  and  flags,  upon  one  of 
which  the  words  "  Hunt  for  ever"  stared 
him  and  his  noble  friend  in  the  face.  If 
he  had  given  any  specific  pledge,  he  was 
willing  to  stand  by  it — nothing  would  in- 
duce him  to  violate  it ;  but  no  pledge  of 
the  kind  was  given  by  him.  With  regard 
to  the  bills  introduced  by  the  noble  lord 
(Castlereagh),  the  state  of  the  country  at 
present  required  some  laws  of  their  de- 
scription. He  did  not  say  that  conciliatory 
modes  should  be  abandoned,  but  he  felt 
at  the  same  time  that  it  was  necessary  to 
oppose  the  spirit  which  was  abroad,  and 
which  spirit  was  opposed  to  the  peace  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  community. 
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.    Mr.  Denman  felt  himself  called  on  to 
explain  the  opinion  he  had  lately  express- 
ed   on    a    particular    occasion.     As    an 
humble  individual,  he  had  no  pretensions 
to  high  influence  as  a  political  authority 
in  that  House ;   but  he  felt  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
thought  he  claimed  some  pretensions  to 
legal  authority,  from  the   profession  to 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  belong.     A 
noble  lord,  he  understood,  on  a  very  re- 
cent occasion,  and,  in  his  absence,had  done 
him  the   honour  to  say,  that    he,  as  a 
lawyer,  would  not  state  in  his  place  in 
that  House  the  opinion  which,  as  a  lawyer, 
lie  had  expressed  in  another  place.     But 
he  could  assure  that  noble  lord,  that  he 
would  not  state  an  opinion  here  or  else- 
where that  he  did  not  entertain.    A  right 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  who  spoke 
last  night,  powerfully  as  to  his  eloquence, 
but  whom  he  did  not  consider  as  a  good 
law  authority,  had  asserted,  that  by  the  law 
of  the  land,  the  magistrates  were  warrant- 
ed in  putting  down,  as  they  did,  the  meet- 
ing  at  Manchester,  as  being  a  riotous  one 
even  from  its  numbers.     A  good  law  au- 
thority, in  this  case,  must  be  founded  upon 
an  intimate   knowledge  of   the    statutes 
and  of   the  common  law  of  the   land ; 
and   from  all  the    knowledge   he   could 
derive    through    a    laborious     intimacy 
with  those   laws,    in  the  course  of  his 
professional  experience,  he  must  say  that 
the  principle    laid   down    by  that   right 
hon.    and  learned  gentleman  was    most 
dangerous.    He  had  been  charged  with 
holding  opinions  in  his  professional  capa- 
city to  which  he  did  not  agree ;   and  he 
expected  to  be  asked  if  such  were  his  opi- 
nions.   But  it  was  not  fair  to  consider 
persons  who  did  not  express  their  opi- 
nions as  assenting  to  those  of  an  oppo- 
site nature.    Many  opinions  bad  been  ex- 
pressed la3t  night  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
ceedings which  took  place  at  Manchester, 
which  opinions  he  sincerely  deplored,  and 
he  must  say,  that  upon  that  subject  he 
entertained  an  opinion  perfectly  different. 
It  had  been  supposed,  that  he  had  stated 
the  meeting  at  Manchester  on  the  16th  of 
August  to  be  an  illegal  meeting;   but  he 
now  begged  leave  to  say,  he  had  expressed 
no  such  opinion.     The  point  in  question 
was,  whether  the  meeting  was  or  was  not 
lawfully  dispersed  ?    From  all  that  he  had 
learned  on  the  subject  his  opinion  was, 
that  the  persons  met  there  were  not  law- 
fully dispersed.     He  thought  the  meet- 
ing was  legally  assembled,  that  it  did  not 


appear  they  had  done  any  thing  to  warrant 
the  imputation  of  riot,  previously  to  the 
attack  made  on  them  by  the  yeomanry, 
and  he  thought  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  dispersed  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  con- 
stitution of  this  country,  from  which  he  fear- 
ed it  would  never  recover ;  more  especi- 
ally when  followed  by  the  repeated  blows 
which    the   bills  now  in    their   progress 
would  inflict.  The  meeting,  he  would  say, 
was  legally  assembled,  but  the  manner  of 
its  dispersion  was  wholly  unlawful.    The 
people  of  the  town  were  legally  convened 
to  discuss   the  grievances   under  which 
they  considered  themselves  suffering,  and 
to  petition  for  redress,  and  therefore  they 
did  no  more  in  this  instance  than  they 
were  entitled  to  do  as  Englishmen  by  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  their  country. 
But  the  people  came  from  a  distance  there 
in  great  numbers,  marshalled  in  columns 
and  military  array,  and  such  was  the  state- 
ment in  the  dispatches  of  Mr.  Hay.  How 
far  those  persons  who  came  from  a  dis- 
tance used  any  riotous  conduct  he  knew 
not ;  if,  however,  they  had  done  so,  this 
was  only  in  degree,  and  was  not  to  be 
charged  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
quietly  met.    But  if  such  persons  made 
use  of  any  threatening  language  to  persons 
as  they  came  along  the  road,  this  was  but 
the  act  of  a  few,  and  could  not  justly  be 
charged  upon  a  whole  multitude.    But  if 
such  persons  made  use  of  any  threats  of 
injury  to  the  residents  in  the  town,  he 
thought  their  conduct   was  riotous,  and 
that  they  would  incur  all  the  liabilities  to 
which  by  law  they  were  exposed.    But  if 
the  magistrates  had  on  the  morning  of  that 
day  used  their  authority,  and  the  means 
in  their  power  to  prevent  those  persons 
from    passing    through    the  town,    they 
would  nave  done  a  most  acceptable  service 
to  their  town.   But  if  the  magistrates  suf- 
fered those  persons  to  advance  into  the 
town,  he  could  not  see  why  the  people  of 
Manchester  were   to  be  prevented  from 
meeting,  or  how  the  march  of  those  offen- 
ders through  the  town  should  prevent  the 
townsmen  from  assembling  peaceably  to 
discuss  their  own  grievances  and  petition 
for  redress.  Why,  then,  if  those  strangers 
only  were  guilty  of  riotous  conduct,  and 
the  townsmen  were  conducting  themselves 
peaceably,  he  would  contend  that  they 
were  guilty  of  no  offence,  and  that  there 
must  be  a  considerable  difference  between 
the  cases  of  both.    When  Hunt  came  on 
the  hustings  with  his  flags  and  banners, 
the  magistrates!  from  what  they  had  heard. 
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issued  their  warrant  to  take  him  up,  and 
prevent  him  from  inflaming  the  popular 
mind  by  his  speeches.     He  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  saving,  that  the  conduct  of  itinerant 
orators  of  this  description,  who  went  about 
from  place  to  place  to  stir  up,  by  their 
inflammatory  harangues,  the  bad  passions 
of  the  common  people,  deserved  the  con* 
tempt  and  detestation  of  every  good  man; 
but  when  he  was  told  that  nothing  but 
coercive  measures,  such  as  those  now  pro* 
posed,  could  reclaim  the  people  to  a  sense 
of  their  duty,  he  trembled  for  the  result. 
He  was  convinced,  that  however  erroneous 
the  temporary  irritation  of  the  popular 
mind  might  be  at  this  present  crisis,  arising 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  there  was  still  in 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, an  ardent  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the 
throne,  and  attachment  to  the  laws  and 
constitution,  which  left  no  just  fears  for 
danger  to  either;  and  that  the  best  and 
readiest  mode  of  putting  down  the  turbulent 
spirit  which  had  for  some  time  prevailed, 
was  to  put  down  those  itinerant  seditious 
demagogues  who  went  about  to  disturb 
the    country.    This  he   said   merely  en 
passant.     But  with  respect  to  the  multi- 
tude assembled  at  Manchester  on  the  16th 
of  August,  he  would  say  their  motives 
and  dispositions  were  as  numerous  and  dif- 
ferent as  their  persons :   and  while  some 
might  come  to  this  meeting  with  disposi- 
tions to  high  treason,  there  must  be  many 
others  whose  views  were  perfectly  inno- 
cent.   But  when  it  was  said  that   their 
object   was  revolution  and  plunder,  he 
thought  it  was  a  most  harsh  imputation 
against  so  numerous  an  assemblage  of  the 
people  of  England,  whose  conduct  showed 
not  the  least  disposition  to  riot  or  disorder. 
It  was  a  cruel  case  thus  to  traduce  the  cha- 
racter of  the  common  people  of  this  coun- 
try, who  deserved  the  highest  praise  for 
the  respect  they  had  shown  to  the  pro- 
perty of  their  neighbours  under  all  the 
cutting  privations  they  had  endured  for 
years  past  from  the  pressure  of  the  times. 
He  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  revolu- 
tionary intentions    were    entertained   by 
many  mal- content  persons  in  the  country. 
Nor  did  be  mean  to  deny  that  many  of 
the  numerous  meetings  which  had  been 
assembled  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
of  late,  might  be  intended  by  such  men  as 
a  display  of  their  strength  in  numbers. 
But  vast  numbers  of  persons  wholly  free 
from  such  views,  must  nave  mixed  in  those 
meetings,  and  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to 
involve  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  He 
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did  not  suppose  that  magistrates  could  be 
expected  to  enter  into  minute  investiga- 
tions upon  such  occasions,  or  that  they 
could  analyse  the  many-headed  monster, 
called  a  mob.  He  would  say,  that  if  the 
peace  was  violated  at  such  a  meeting,  the 
magistrates  had  no  alternative  but  to  pot 
it  down  by  the  best  means  in  their  power, 
without  any  responsibility  for  the  conee* 
quence  of  the  necessity  in  which  they  were 
placed.    But  he  would  entreat  of  the  ma- 

§istrates  to  pause  before  the  sword  was 
rawn,  and  not  mow  down  without  dis- 
tinction the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  The 
House  had  heard  of  banners  exhibited, 
and  of  expressions  used  by  private  indivi- 
duals, which  were,  no  doubt,  of  a  ques- 
tionable character;  but  then  there  was  no 
evidence  to  implicate  the  whole  meeting 
in  any  censure  which    might  attach  to 
those  banners  or  expressions.   This,  then, 
formed  a  legitimate  ground  for  the  propo- 
sition of  inquiry.     At  present  it  appeared 
to  him,  that  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates 
of  Manchester   was  uncalled  for  by  ne- 
cessity, and    contrary  to  law;     and  let 
those  who  in  thinking  otherwise  opposed, 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  the  general 
impression  of  the  country,  accede  to  in- 
quiry, in  order  to  ascertain  the  real  merits 
of  the  case.    According  to  his  judgment. 
Hunt,  if  there  were  ground  for  his  arrest, 
should  have  been  arrested  either  before 
he  entered  into  the  meeting,  or  after  the 
meeting  had  dispersed.    The  period  fixed 
upon  for  the  arrest  of  Hunt  was  in  ererj 
respect  exceptionable,  especially  consider- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  meeting  wnm 
proceeding — that   in    fact,  it  was  quite 
peaceable,  and  that  Hunt  was  exhorting 
it   so    to   continue.    But  his  hon.    and 
learned  friend  (the  solicitor  general),  had 
maintained  that  it  was  a  riotous  meeting ; 
that,  indeed,  the  assemblage  of  numbers 
without  any  riotous  act  was  unlawful. 

The  Solicitor  General  disavowed  that 
position. 

Mr.  Denman  resumed,  and  said  that  he 
of  course  misunderstood  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  but  such  as  he  had  stated 
was  certainly  his  conception  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend's  doctrine.  In  order, 
however,  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of 
such  doctrine,  and  to  show  the  real  cha- 
racter of  a  riotous  meeting,  he  referred  to 
the  authority  of  lord  Coke,  to  the  case  of 
Howard  and  Gell  in  Hobart's  report,  and 
to  the  opinion  of  Justice  Holt.  But  if 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  thought  the 
Manchester  meeting  fllegxl   upon   Jto 
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grounds  which  he  had  stated,  why  did  he 
not  advise  lord  Sidmouth  to  act  upon 
his  opinion.  The  resolutions  adopted  at 
the  Sraitbfield  meeting  were  notoriously 
of  the  most  inflammatory  and  illegal  cha- 
racter, and  why  were  not  proceedings  at 
once  taken  against  Hunt,  who  presided  at 
that  meeting  ?  Here  the  Hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  quoted  the  case  of  Demaree 
and  Purchase  from  Foster's  report,  to  shew 
the  grounds  upon  which  constructive  de- 
linquency legally  rested.  The  people 
composing  the  meeting  at  Manchester 
ought,  he  maintained,  to  have  been  ap- 
prised that  the  warrant  against  Hunt  was 
about  to  be  executed;  for  neither  the 
yeoman,  nor  any  other  agents  of  power, 
could  be  warranted  in  the  exercise  of  vio- 
lence, for  the  execution  of  a  process  among 
people,  who  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  that  process.  The  people  as- 
sembled at  Manchester  were  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  the  warrant  against  Hunt, 
and  yet  many  of  them  were  cut  down  or 
maimed,  for  impeding,  or  being  supposed 
to  impede,  its  execution.  Such  conduct 
could  not,  he  contended,  be  regarded  as 
consistent  with  the  law  of  England,  or 
with  the  law  of  any  civilised  nation  upon 
earth,  and  therefore  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it  imperiously  call  for  in- 
quiry. This  inquiry  was,  indeed,  the  more 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  measures 
proposed  by  the  noble  lord,  to  none  of 
which,  as  an  Englishman,  anxious  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  country's  rights,  could 
he  possibly  persuade  himself  to  give  his 
assent. — The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
sat  down  amidst  loud  and  generalcheering. 

Mr.  Mansfield  commented  with  much 
force  on  the  demand  now  made  for  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  by  those  who  uniformly 
described  the  reports  of  committees  of 
that  House  as  merely  containing  the  sen- 
timents of  the  minister,  every  syllable  of 
which  he  was,  when  such  an  argument 
suited  their  purpose,  supposed  to  supply. 
He  described  the  fatal  consequences  re- 
suiting  from  the  formation  of  seditious 
clubs  throughout  the  country,  and  said  that 
in  order  to  arrest  these  evils  in  their 
course,  he  was  disposed  to  support  the 
present  measures. 

Mr.  W.  Courtenay  thought  the  House 
would  best  discharge  its  duty  by  resisting 
the  motion  for  inquiry.  He  was  not  ig- 
norant of  the  responsibility  that  attached 
to  the  House,  yet  he  could  not  overlook 
the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who 

were  toolcing  up  to  dial  House  for  protec- 


tion. It  had  been  argued,  that  lawyer* 
were  not  proper  judges  of  the  present 
question.  He  differed  from  that  opinion 
entirely.  He  would  appeal  to  reason  and 
common  sense,  and  if  these  were  exercised, 
he  did  not  believe  any  one  could  contend 
that  the  meeting  at  Manchester,  consti- 
tuted as  it  was,  was  not  inconsistent  with 
every  form  of  government  in  the  civilised 
world.  In  his  opinion  the  meeting  was 
altogether  illegal ;  and  if  so,  it  was  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  magistrates  to  dis- 
perse it  as  an  unlawful  assembly.  If 
the  civil  power  could  have  effected  it, 
it  should  alone  have  been  employed;  if 
not,  it  was  their  duty  to  call  in  the  mili- 
tary. By  what  was  the  character  of  the 
meeting  to  be  ascertained,  but  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  persons  who  attended  it  ?  What 
had  been  their  course  ?  Why,  not  con- 
tented with  proceeding  in  a  straight  course 
to  the  place  where  the  meeting  was  held, 
Hunt,  with  the  flags  and  emblems  of  mili- 
tary array,  paraded  through  the  principal 
streets  of  the  town*  Before  the  House 
was  called  upon  to  institute  an  inquiry,  a 
prima  facie  case  should  be  made  out  that 
some  infraction  had  been  made  on  the 
constitution.  Was  it  possible  for  any  man 
who  had  witnessed  the  proceedings  of  the 
last  six  months,  to  doubt  that  parliamen- 
tary enactments  were  necessary  ?  In  his 
opinion,  it  was  the  duty  of  that  House  to 
afford  that  protection  to  the  community 
which  they  so  anxiously  sought.  They 
asked  not  for  a  protracted  inquiry,  but  for 
some  legislative  measures  to  repress  the 
torrent  of  sedition  and  blasphemy  that 
had  so  long  been  spreading  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  JV.  Lamb,  on  reviewing  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  found  it  absolutely 
impossible  to  doubt  that  inquiry  into  what 
had  taken  place  at  Manchester  ought  to  be 
immediately  instituted.  This  was  necessary 
for  the  character  of  the  magistrates  them- 
selves. To  the  argument  which  seemed 
to  be  principally  relied  on,  that  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  would  prejudice  proceed- 
ings about  to  take  place  in  a  court  of  jus-* 
tice,  he  would  reply,  that  in  a  case  of  na- 
tional importance,  this  was  an  inconve- 
nience that  must  be  submitted  to.  In  the 
next  place,  he  would  remark,  that  he 
knew  of  no  pending  prosecution  that  would 
bring  the  whole  case  before  any  of  the  or- 
dinary tribunals;  and  for  himself  he  would 
say,  that  in  his  opinion,  nowhere  could  so 
impartial  an  investigation  of  the  circum- 
stance take  place,  as  in  a  committee  of 
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that  House.  If  it  were  admitted  that  the 
magistrates  had  acted  legally,  still  an  im- 
portant political  question  must  arise  on 
the  discretion  which  they  had  exercised, 
and  this  made  a  parliamentary  inquiry  de- 
sirable. He  was  apprehensive  that  coer- 
cive measures,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  would  prove  injurious,  and  was 
afraid  that  more  meetings  like  that  at 
Manchester  might  be  expected,  if  some- 
thing was  not  done  to  conciliate  and 
tranquillize  the  public  mind.  A  mea- 
sure he  understood,  was  to  be  brought 
forward  by  an  hon.  friend  of  his,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was,  to  effect  a  reform 
in  parliament.  He  should  be  ready  to 
support  it  if  he  thought  its  provisions  were 
good.  He  had  hitherto  objected  to  the 
plans  of  the  advocates  for  a  parliamentary 
reform,  because  he  thought  them  not  cal- 
culated to  effectuate  their  object,  and 
tending  to  degrade  rather  than  to  improve 
the  representation  of  the  people.  He 
should  certainly  vote  for  the  motion. 

Mr.  Lavoson  rose  amidst  loud  calls  for 
the  "Question!"  The  distinction  at- 
tempted to  be  drawn  by  the  last  speaker 
between  a  judicial  and  a  parliamentary 
inquiry,  appeared  to  him  to  supply  no  good 
reason  why  the  latter  course  should  be 
adopted.  The  annals  of  inconsistency, 
teeming  as  they  did  with  the  exploits  of 
the  gentlemen  opposite,  offered  nothing 
equal  to  their  unaccountable  conduct  in 
calling  for  a  committee  on  this  occasion, 
after  lifting  their  voices  so  frequently 
against  the  reports  of  the  committees  of 
that  House,  which  they  had  heretofore  af- 
fected to  regard  as  the  reports  of  minis- 
ters. Suppose  the  circumstance  of  the 
case  reversed — suppose  that  instead  ef 
wishing  the  proceedings  to  be  brought  be- 
fore a  court  of  justice,  they  were  to  de- 
mand that  they  should  be  referred  to  a 
committee  of  that  House !  What  in  that 
case  would  be  the  language  of  their  oppo- 
nents? The  cry  would  be,  that  they 
wished  to  withdraw  them  from  an  impar- 
tial tribunal,  that  they  might  be  inquired 
into,  where  the  acts  of  ministers  were 
sure  to  be  judged  right— that  they  there- 
fore took  the  case  from  a  court  of  justice, 
to  bring  it  before  a  partial  committee  of  a 
corrupt  House  of  Commons.  It  was  now 
proposed  that  such  a  course  should  be 
taken,  and  that  too,  to  satisfy  those  very 
persons  who  had  no  confidence  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted. He  censured  the  language  held 
respecting  the  yeomanry.    The  members 
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of  those  corps  he  could  only  view  as  spe- 
cial constables  in  red  coats ;  and  was  it 
for  those  to  complain  that  such  a  force  had 
been  employed,  who  had  been  declaiming 
all  their  lives  against  paid  mercenaries  and 
a  standing  army  ?     It  had  been  asked,  if 
it  were  possible  that  justice  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  funds  raised  by  the  penny 
subscriptions  of  the  radicals.    He  did  not 
wish  to  wait  till  a  sufficient  sum  could  be 
advanced  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
ceedings,   from  their  verdigrise    exche* 
quer.    He,  for  one,  would  be  content  to 
vote  any  sum  out  of  the  public  purse  that 
might  be  necessary  to  bring  the  question 
before  a  legal  tribunal.    He  proceeded  to 
show  the  difficulties  that  would  arise  if  it 
were  resolved  to  institute  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  on  this  subject.    Adverting  to 
what  had  been  said  of  the  sharpening  of 
the  swords  of  the  yeomanry,  he  observed 
this  was  no  proof  of  "  malice  prepense." 
As  well  might  it  be  contended  that  the 
fact  of  one  of  the  yeomanry  having  made 
a  hearty  breakfast  was  a  proof  of  "  malice 
prepense;*'  for  he  believed  it  was  not 
more  the  practice  of  yeomanry  to  make  a 
hearty  breakfast  once  a  day  than  it  was 
for  the  yeomanry  corps  to  have  their 
swords  sharpened!  once  a  year.    On  this 
subject  the  most  palpable  mis-statements 
hae  appeared  in  some  of  the  newspapers. 
They  had  seen  a  story  of  a  boy  who  waa  said 
to  have  travelled  two  hundred  miles  to  show 
Mr.  Orator  Hunt  his  wounds— that  was,  to 
tell  a  lie.  Then  there  was  an  account  of  a  per- 
son who  bad  had  his  ear  cut  off,  but  who  was 
so  very  peaceably  disposed  that  be  never 
attempted  to  retaliate,  but  coolly  pocketed 
the  affront  and  the 'ear  together.    One 
man  was  described  to  have  been  taken  to 
the  Infirmary  covered  with  wounds,  and, 
on  his  way,  like  another  Regulus,  or  rather 
like  one  of  the  ancient  reformers,  he  had 
declared  his  sufferings  served  but  to  in- 
crease his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  re- 
form.   He  defended  the  magistrates,  and 
the  thanks  which  had  been  given  to  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Prince  Regent.    The 
meeting  at  Manchester  he  regarded  as  ille- 
gal.   The  inscriptions  on  the  flags  which 
they  had  carried  threatened  death  and 
vengeance  to  some  of  their  countrymen, 
and  though  he  did  not  know  exactly  who 
were  the  victims  intended  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  offended  deity  of  radical  reform,  it 
was  pretty  clear  that  the  fury  of  the  mal- 
contents would  be  directed  (where  they 
had  the  means  of  following  their  inclina- 
tions) against  the  anti-reformers. 
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Mr.  R.  Martin  said,  the  House  had 
heard  much  from  the  noble  lord  oppo- 
site on  the  subject  of  conciliation.  He 
wished  for  conciliation  as  much  as  any 
man,  but  he  desired  to  know  what  was 
meant  by  the  word  as  it  was  now  used  ? 
He  wished  to  know  from  the  noble  lord 
who  had  brought  forward  the  present  mo- 
tion, and  those  who  supported  him,  what 
they  would  be  disposed  to  give  to  concili- 
ate the  radicals?  Would  they  propose 
other  taxes  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer in  lieu  of  those  which  now  pressed 
heavy  on  the  lower  classes  ?  Would  they 
propose  a  new  property  tax?  If  they 
would  do  this,  he,  for  one,  would  approve 
of  their  efforts  of  conciliation. 

Lord  Castlereagh  rose  amidst  loud 
cries  for  the  "  question."  Nothing,  he 
assured  the  House,  could  persuade  him  to 
address  them  on  this  occasion,  but  the 
wish  to  state  the  nature  of,  rather  than  to 
argue,  the  present  question.  The  noble 
lord  who  brought  forward  the  motion,  in- 
tended by  it  that  the  papers  relating  to  the 
state  of  the  country  should  be  referred  to 
a  committee,  and  this,  if  carried,  he  in- 
tended to  follow  up  with  another — that 
this  committee  should  have  the  power  of 
sending  for  and  examining  persons,  papers 
and  records.  It  had  in  this  a  double  view; 
one  was,  to  inquire  into  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings  at  Manchester;  and  the 
other  to  take  the  general  state  of  the 
country  into  consideration,  and  for  this 
purpose  calling  before  them  persons  from 
every  county  where  they  might  imagine 
that  any  disturbance  or  discontent  existed. 
The  question  resolved  itself  to  this 
and  he  submitted  to  the  House  whether 
they  would  consent  to  it— that  the  whole 
of  the  remedial  measures  should  be  post- 
poned until  this  tedious  double  inquiry 
were  gone  into,  for  that  was  really  the  ob- 
ject in  view.  Would  they  submit,  in  the 
state  of  the  country  which  had  been  al- 
luded to  in  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
and  described  in  the  papers  before  them, 
to  postpone  all  the  measures  arising  from 
that  state  to  an  indefinite  period — till  this 
committee  should  have  terminated  its 
lengthened  labours?  Was  the  House 
prepared  to  rescind  the  vote  it  had  come 
to  the  other  evening,  which  vote  decided, 
in  his  opinion,  that  the  Manchester  pro- 
ceedings could  not  properly  be  inquired 
into  by  parliament  ?  Would  they  wait  until 
this  committee  reported  the  testimony  of 
the  Pearsons,  the  Bamfords,  and  all  the 
other  radical  evidence  which  would,  no 


doubt,  be  offered  to  them  ?  The  radicals, 
however,  knew  their  business  much  better 
than  to  wait  until  the  committee  had  de- 
cided upon  them ;  and  before  that  time, 
they  would  have  taken  care  that  this  com- 
mittee should  never  report  at  all.  They 
(the  radicals)  had  taken  a  very  different 
view  of  things ;  they  looked  to  some  such 
circumstance  as  this  delay,  though  cer- 
tainly without  any  concert  with  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House ;  but  was 
the  House  prepared  to  swallow  down  their 
view  of  things  r  Would  they,  after  what 
had  transpired  respecting  the  opinions 
and  conduct  of  the  radical  reformers,  con- 
sent to  a  delay  of  measures,  upon  which, 
in  his  conscience  he  believed,  the  tran- 
quillity and  security  of  the  country  de- 
pended ?  Would  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man opposite  think  this  a  fair  way  of 
treating  the  country?  What  would  the 
radicals  themselves  say  to  it?  Why, 
they  would  despise  those  who  could  legis- 
late in  such  a  manner:  for  they  did  not 
disguise  it  from  the  public— -they  did  not 
disguise  it  from  each  other,  that  they 
only  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  trying 
their  strength.  But  what  would  the  loyal 
portion  of  the  community  (and  it  was 
consoling  to  know  that  they  formed  out 
of  all  proportion  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country]  —  what  would 
they  sav  to  such  a  measure!  They 
had  looked  to  the  House,  tbey  had  ear- 
nestly demanded  security  and  protec- 
tion for  their  lives  and  property.  Were 
they  now  to  be  told,  when  danger  press- 
ed around  them,  that  they  must  wait 
—for  what?  Must  wait  for  an  inquiry, 
first,  into  the  proceedings  at  Manchester, 
and  then  for  a  general  one  into  the  state 
of  the  country  at  large.  He  would  admit 
that  there  were  in  the  country  many  men 
of  untainted  loyalty,  who  were  stow  in 
admitting  the  existence  of  danger  to 
themselves  and  to  the  state,  to  the  extent, 
which  he  thought  he  might  say  it  was  ge- 
nerally believed ;  but  what  was  the  House 
called  upon  to  do  in  this  case  ?  Why,  as 
good  subjects,  and  faithful  guardians  of 
the  public  security,  they  were  to  act  for 
such  men ;  they  were  to  take  such  steps  as 
would  prevent  themselves,  and  those  who 
were  less  apprehensive  of  the  danger,  from 
being  involved  in  one  common  ruin.  Yet 
in  the  face  of  those  loyal  subjects,  who 
were  so  anxiously  expecting  protection 
and  security  at  the  hands  of  the  legisla- 
ture, what  was  parliament  called  upon  to 
do  by  gentlemen  oa  the  other  side  r    To 
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postpone  those  necessary  measures  of 
safety  until  a  period  when,  in  all  human 
probability,  they  could  be  of  no  avail. 
Honourable  members  talked  of  concilia- 
tion, and  of  the  necessity  of  ministers  unit- 
ing with  them  in  effecting  such  measures 
as  would  produce  that  conciliation.  He 
would  assure  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite,  and  those  honourable  members 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  that  minis- 
ters would  have  no  objection  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  any  measure  which  might 
attain  the  desired  effect,  if  they  thought 
they  could  hope  for  their  support. 
[Cheers  from  both  sides  of  the  House.] 
If  they  could  rely  upon  their  willing  as- 
sistance, there  would  be  no  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  ministers  to  join  with 
them  for  the  better  security  of  their  com- 
mon country.  But,  after  what  he  had 
heard  last  night,  after  having  witnessed 
the  whole  course  adopted  by  the  gentle- 
men opposite  since  the  opening  of  the 
session,  he  professed  that  he  saw  little 
ground  for  hoping  for  any  assistance  to 
his  majesty's  government  from  that  quar- 
ter. He  had  seen  them  interpose  to  prevent 
by  inquiry  justice  from  reaching  those 
who  wished  to  destroy  all  social  order, 
and  all  regular  government.  He  had 
seen  them  joining  in  the  cry  of  men 
against  the  government,  who  wished  to 
destroy  every  thing  valuable  in  our  con- 
stitution. He  would  not  impute  this  to 
the  ambitious  view  of  getting  into  power, 
for  he  believed  that  every  gentleman  on 
the  other  side  would  go  along  with  him 
in  thinking,  that  office  at  the  present  mo- 
ment was  a  heavy  and  serious  responsibi- 
lity, he  would  not  therefore  impute  any 
unworthy  motives.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had,  however  given  currency  to 
the  assertion,  that  at  this  moment  the 
Whigs  alone  could  save  the  country. 
[Mr.  Tierney,  across  the  table,  I  never 
said  any  such  thing  (Hear,  hear,  from  the 
opposition).]  Lord  Castlereagh  conti- 
nued.— The  right  hon.  gentleman  might 
not  have  said  so  in  so  many  words,  but  he 
had  said  it  in  effect.  "  There,"  said  he, 
"  ministers  have  enjoyed  power  for  such 
a  time,  and  see  what  are  the  effects. 
These  said  the  right  hon.  gentleman" 
mentioning  a  long  list  of  grievances,  "  are 
the  effects  of  their  being  in  power.'9 
What  was  that  but  saying,  that  if  their 
opponents  had  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
their  sovereign  and  of  parliament,  no  such 
thing  could  have  occurred.  In  his  opi- 
nion the  gentlemen  opposite  would  have 
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acted  a  better  and  more  useful  part 
for  their  country,  had  they  lent  their  sup- 
port to  the  government  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. Instead  of  this,  they  acted  in 
concert  with  a  set  of  men,  who,  he  would 
readily  admit,  had  nothing  in  common 
with  them.  They  had  contributed,  un- 
willingly no  doubt,  to  sanction  opinions 
which  they  themselves  condemned — they 
had  kept  in  countenance  the  notion  that 
government  was  a  delusion — a  notion  in 
which  he  could  not  but  think  that  they 
themselves  were  deluded.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  that  they  had  cho- 
sen to  adopt  this  line  of  proceeding, 
he  felt  confident  that  there  was  sufficient 
good  sense,  firmness,  and  spirit  in  the 
House  and  the  country  to  save  both— 
not,  indeed,  in  spite  of  the  Whigs,  but 
without  their  assistance.  This  speech, 
which  was  delivered  with  more  than  the 
noble  lord's  usual  animation,  was  at  its 
conclusion  followed  by  loud  and  repeated 
cheers  from  his  side  of  the  House* 

Mr.  Tierney  rose.  Never,  be  ob- 
served, in  the  whole  course  of  his  parlia- 
mentary life,  was  he  so  unexpectedly 
called  upon  to  address  the  House :  for  up 
to  the  extraordinary  rant  which  the  noble 
lord  had  just  concluded,  he  had  not  con- 
ceived that  it  would  have  been  necessary 
for  him  to  offer  one  word  upon  the  ques- 
tion before  them.  But  the  House  would 
perceive  that  he  had  been  goaded  into  it  by 
the  noble  lord,  in  a  speech  the  sole  object 
of  which  seemed  to  be,  to  rouse  a  strong 
party  spirit,  as  if  the  debate  could  not  be 
as  well  concluded  without  it.  Indeed, 
next  to  the  surprise  which  this  unexpected 
call  had  excited,  nothing  astonished  him 
more  than  the  tone  and  manner  in 
which  it  was  delivered.  He  bad  never 
before  heard  the  noble  lord  express  him- 
self in  a  similar  manner.  The  noble  lord 
bad  on  all  former  occasions  so  demeaned 
himself  in  debate  as  to  entitle  him  to  the 
respect  of  all  who  heard  him ;  but,  on 
this  occasion,  he  had  gone  into  a  complete 
rant,  with  no  other  view,  as  it  appeared  to 
him,  than  that  of  exciting  a  strong  and 
acrimonious  party  spirit.  The  noble 
lord  had  talked  about  conciliation.  Did 
this  look  like  it  ?  Was  not  this  any  thinp 
but  an  attempt  at  conciliation  ?  Was  it 
not  rather  calculated  to  excite  strong 
party  feelings  on  both  sides?  In  some 
of  those  insinuating  terms,  of  which  the 
noble  lord  was  so  perfect  a  master,  be  had 
declared  that  the  Opposition  were  allied 
with  the  radicals.      They  who  had  evar 
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stood  in  the  front  rank  against  those  de- 
luded men,  were  now  taunted  by  the 
noble  lord  with  being  associated  with 
them  ;  and  this  was  the  return  which  they 
got  from  the  noble  lord,  as  well  as  from 
the  radicals— that  they  were  abused  by 
each  for  being  hostile  to  both.  The  noble 
lord  had  said,  that  he  (Mr.  T.)  had  de- 
clared that  the  Whigs  alone  could  save 
the  country.  He  bad  made  no  such  as- 
sertion; but  a  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Canning  ),whom  he  regretted  not  tosee  then 
hi  his  place,  having  boasted  that  ministers 
had  been  in  power  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
he  had  ventured  to  say,  "  Yes,  and  see 
the  effects.  I,9'  continued  Mr.  Tierney, 
'«  did  not  want  that  the  Whigs  should  be 
in  power.  I  did  not  assert  that  they  alone 
could  save  the  country ;  but  1  did  ask, 
what  had  been  the  effects  of  the  long 
continued  power  of  their  opponents.  I 
now  ask  the  same  thing — What  are  those 
effects  ?  We  have  the  annual  expenditure 
raised  from  fifteen  to  sixty  millions.  We 
have  a  nation  overburthened  with  debts 
and  taxes,  and  a  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer obliged  to  break  fahh  with  the  public 
creditor  (for  that  was  reollv  the  fact, 
whatever  other  term  they  might  give  it), 
in  order  to  support  a  sinking  revenue ;  and 
these  were  some  of  the  effects  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Tories.  We  had  acts 
of  severity  and  coercion  multiplied,  acts 
to  increase  and  prop  up  a  falling  revenue. 
We  had  paupers  increasing  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  poor-rates ;  trade  and  com- 
merce declining ;  and  the  people  naturally 
discontented;  and  these,  too,  were  the 
effects  of  the  excellent  administration  of 
the  Tories.9'  Yet  the  noble  lord  called 
upon  them  for  confidence;  be  wished  them 
to  unite  in  support  of  such  a  government ! 
Now,  he  (Mr.  Tierney  J,  said  that  such  a 
government  could  not  be  supported :  the 
House  might  mate  laws  for  them,  and 
raise  money,  and  put  troops  at  their  dis- 
posal; but  they  could  never  give  them 
Authority;  they  might  exercise  all  the 
powers  of  which  they  were  possessed,  out* 
as  an  administration,  they  could  never 
command  the  respect  or  esteem  of  the 
country  [Cheers].  He  felt  warm  on 
this  occasion :  it  was  very  natural— he 
could  not  feel  otherwise ;  for  he  never  ex- 
pected to  find  such  a  turbulent  gentleman 
opposed  to  him  as  the  noble  lord  had  proved 
himself  to  be.  He  had  not  expected  that  a 
polished  nobleman,  as  the  noble  lord  was 
admitted  to  be,  would  have  indulged  in 
such  a  strain  as  that  which  he  had  now 
(VOL.  XLL) 


uttered.  Indeed,  he  had  expected  that 
the  noble  lord  would  have  gone  quietly  to 
bed,  contenting  himself  with  the  majority 
which  it  was  likely  he  would  gain  on  the 
present  occasion.  But  no;  that  would 
not  satisfy  him ;  and  when  he  conceived 
lhat  the  House  was  about  to  adjourn 
quietly,  he  all  at  once  found  the  noble 
lord,  to  his  great  astonishment,  indulging 
in  this  most  extraordinary  rant.  The 
noble  lord  had  said,  that  one  object  of  the 
motion  was,  to  make  particular  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Manchester  ma- 
gistrates. That  was  not  the  case;  but 
if  such  an  inquiry  was  brought  on,  it 
would  be  the  result  of  the  shifting,  miser- 
able temporizing  conduct  which  ha,d  been 
pursued  on  the  other  side.  The  noble 
lord  might  complain  of  the  conduct  of 
members  on  this  side  of  the  House,  in 
touching  upon  that  subject ;  but  he  him- 
self and  his  colleagues  were  to  blame— the 
matter  had  been  forced  upon  them  (the 
Opposition)  by  the  papers  which  had 
been  laid  before  the  House.  Those  pa- 
pers, he  maintained,  were  garbled,  and 
insufficient  for  the  object  for  which  they 
were  said  to  be  produced.  It  was  on  this 
account  that  a  more  full  inquiry  was  de- 
manded. The  noble  lord  had  said,  that 
the  House,  in  having  agreed  to  the  ad- 
dress, and  rejected  the  amendment,  stood 
pledged  not  to  consider  that  case.  This 
was  entirely  erroneous ;  there  was  no 
such  pledge  expressed  or  implied ;  and  he 
hoped  that  no  honourable  members  would 
be  led  away  by  this  kind  of  sophism. 
The  papers  which  had  been  laid  before 
the  House  had  forced  their  attention  not 
only  to  the  proceedings  at  Manchester, 
but  to  the  state  of  the  country  gener- 
ally. It  should  be  recollected  that 
those  papers  only  referred  to  one  part 
of  the  country,  but  that  the  measures 
to  be  founded  on  them  were  not  local 
or  temporary,  but  permanent  and  general, 
now,  and  for  ever,  all  over  the  country. 
That  was  to  say,  it  was  intended  to  mulct 
the  whole  people  of  England  for  the  mis- 
conduct or  some  persons  in  two  counties. 
That  misconduct  was  said  to  exist,  and 
those  seditious  practices  to  be  carried  on, 
in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire;  but  there 
was  none  in  Yorkshire.  A  noble  lord  op- 
posite (lord  Lascelles),  whose  manner  of 
expressing  himself  in  that  House  entitled 
him  to  the  respect  of  every  member,  bad 
not  stated  that  any  disturbances  had  oc- 
curred in  Yorkshire,  but  that  tlie  people 
were  in  that  state  which  exposed  tbera  to 
(2  0) 
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the  pernicious  influence  of  a  few  designing 
men,  who  endeavoured  to  mislead  them* 
And  had  no*,  the  noble  lord  well  accounted 
for  those  feelings  of  discontent,  which 
would  lay  them  more  open  to  the  designs 
of  the  seditious,  by  alluding  to  the  exces- 
sive distress  which  reigned  among  them  ? 
What  had  the  magistrates  themselves  said 
upon  this  subject  ?  "  When  the  people 
are  oppressed  with  hunger,  we  do  not 
wonder  at  their  giving  ear  to  any  doctrines 
which  they  are  told  will  redress  their 
grievances."  Would  the  noble  lord  point 
out  any  violent  criminal  outrages  which 
Jiad  been  committed  to  justify  his  proposed 
measures  ?  He  denied  that  any  could  bo 
shown,  except  the  fatal  one  at  Man- 
chester ;  and  upon  the  nature  of  this  he 
need  not  say  that  opinion  was  divided. 
There  had  been  no  acts  to  disturb  the 
public  peace.  It  was  true  that  the  people 
had  assembled  together  in  large  numbers, 
preceded  by  flags  and  music,  and  in  a 
kind  of  regular,  or,  as  it  was  said,  of 
military  order ;  but  he  was  certain,  if  they 
had  been  let  alone,  and  not  disturbed, 
they  would  have  been  found  as  peaceable 
as  several  similar  meetings  had  been  be- 
fore and  since.  Indeed,  the  experience 
of  every  succeeding  day  showed  that  these 
meetings  would  die  away  if  not  opposed. 
The  people  *  would  find,  that  after  as- 
sembling and  hearing  some  three  or  four 
speeches  which  they  did  not  understand, 
and  being  some  four  or  five  shillings  out 
of  pocket,  these  were  practices  which  they 
could  not  follow.  But,  upon  all  these  local 
transactions,  what  did  the  noble  lord  do  ? 
He  brought  in  a  general  law  affecting  the 
whole  country,  and  that  without  giving 
the  House  any  particular  information.  If 
he  had  confined  himself  to  such  a  measure 
as  the  Watch  and  Ward  act,  it  might  not 
have  been  objectionable;  but  a  general 
sweeping  law,  affecting  the  whole  country, 
now  and  for  ever,  founded  upon  such 
grounds,  was,  he  believed,  a  thing  which 
never  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  person 
but  the  noble  lord  himself.  He  had  asked, 
besides  all  these  additional  securities,  for  an 
additional  force  of  11,000  men  :  indeed,  he 
had  called  them  forth  withoutasking.  What 
did  the  papers  on  the  table  say  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  a  force  ?  Why,  from  all 
he  had  read  of  them,  and  he  had  read 
them  through,  it  only  appeared  that  two 
troops  had  been  called  for,  one  at  Leeds, 
and  the  other  at  Wigan.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  then  alluded  to  the  conduct  of 
the  mayor  of  Leeds,  and  contrasted  it 
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with  that  pursued  by  the  magistrates  of 
Manchester.  In  the  former  instance, 
every  necessary  precaution  had  been  taken 
to  prevent  a  breach  of  the  peace  :  there 
hud  been  no  unnecessary  parade  of  the 
military.  Troops,  it  was  true,  were  near 
at  hand,  but  they  had  not  been-  ostenta- 
tiously paraded  before  the  meeting*  What 
was  done  at  Manchester  ?  When  the  vast 
multitude  were  assembled  together,  the 
military  force  was  drawn  up  before  them. 
The  mob,  on  seeing  this,  gave  three 
cheers ;  and  what  did  the  yeomanry  do? 
They  also  gave  three  cheers,  and  drew 
their  swords.  Was  that,  he  would  ask. 
like  a  fair  and  impartial  administration  of 
justice  ?  or  did  it  evince  men  determined 
to  keep  the  peace  I  Now,  as  to  the  ar* 
rest  of  Hunt  in  the  centre  of  the  meeting. 
was  not  that  a  case  into  which  a  court  of 
law  could  not  inquire,  and  which  might 
very  properly  call  for  the  censure  of  par* 
liament,  if  upon  inquiry,  they  found  that 
the  arrest  was  unnecessary  at  that  time  I 
He  firmly  believed,  that  if  Hunt  had  not 
been  arrested  that  day,  no  riot  or  disturb- 
ance would  have  taken  place.  The  meet- 
ing did  not  look  like  one  which  had  come 
prepared  for  riot ;  they  had  brought  their 
wives  and  children  with  them— a  circum- 
stance the  least  likely  to  have  happened, 
if  they  had  determined  upon  violence. 
What  nvas  there  in  the  nature  of  this  meet- 
ing, which  should  have  led  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  had  assembled  for  yiolent 
purposes?  When  they  had  seen  others 
nearly  as  large  assemble  and  disperse 
quietly,  because  they  were  not  molested, 
why  should  it  be  inferred  that  this  meeting 
had  previously  determined  upon  riot  f 
What  had  been  said  of  the  meeting  at 
Leeds  ?  That  a  great  portion  of  them 
consisted  of  the  idle  and  the  curious, 
and  that  scarcely  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part 
could  be  said  to  be  radical  reformers*  In- 
deed, he  believed,  that  if  the  radical  re- 
formers had  been  separated  at  all  those 
meetings,  from  those  who  had  been 
brought  together  from  idleness  and  cu- 
riosity, their  number  would  be  found  but 
very  small ;  and  he  did  not  see  that  a  man, 
conscientiously  believing  the  justice  of 
universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments, 
might  not  be  a  loyal  subject,  and  have  no 
disposition  whatever  to  subvert  the  consti- 
tution. With  the  example  of  the  duke  of 
Richmond  before  him,  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  what  brought  one  maa 
into  the  cabinet  should  take  another  to  the 
gallows.   Itinerant  orators  had  been 
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plained  of,  at  exciting  the  people  to  sedi- 
tious practices.  There  were,  perhaps, 
five  or  six  persons  of  this  description ; 
there  were  Hunt,  and  Wooler,  and  Johnson, 
and  Harrison,  and  one  or  two  others 
whose  names  he  did  not  recollect ;  but  he 
believed  of  all  these,  Hunt  was  the  only 
one  who  had  been  heard  of  or  known  be- 
fore. How  would  the  measures  of  the 
noble  lord  prevent  the  opinions  of  these 
men  from  gaining  circulation  ?  They 
might,  it  was  true,  be  prohibited  from 
going  to  spout  at  several  places,  but  would 
not  their  opinions  still  get  abroad  among 
the  people  ?  It  was  well  known  that  the 
speeches  delivered  in  one  place  were  not 
confined  to  that  particular  spot,  but  were 
disseminated  very  widely.  How  could 
this  be  prevented?  Reports  of  them 
would  he  printed  and  read :  like  the  rant 
of  the  noble  lord,  they  would  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  place  where  they  were  deli- 
vered ;  and  if  that  should  be  reported,  it 
would  no  doubt  set  all  the  noble  lord's 
friends  capering  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other.  One  consequence 
of  those  small  and  restricted  meetings 
would  be,  that  the  reporters,  from  the 
thinness  of  the  attendance,  would  get 
front  places,  and,  of  course,  be  able  to 
give  all  that  occurred  much  more  accu- 
rately to  the  public.  He  really  did  not 
conceive  that  the  orations  of  these  dema- 
gogues were  listened  to  with  such  serious 
attention  as  was  supposed.  From  the  ac- 
count of  the  meeting  at  Birmingham  it  ap- 
peared that  when  Wooler  and  major  Cart- 
wright  were  willing  to  deliver  their  ora- 
tions, the  people  were  not  disposed  to 
listen  to  them.— There  was  one  thing  as- 
serted, to  which  he  would  particularly 
with  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House.  It 
had  been  stated,  that  schools  had  been 
opened  in  particular  districts,  where  sedi- 
tion and  irreligion  were  inculcated  upon 
the  minds  of  children.  Now,  was  not 
that  in  itself  a  matter  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  warrant  inquiry  ?  Could  any  thing 
be  more  serious,  or  more  deserving  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  than  the  al- 
leged fact,  that  parents  suffered  their 
children  to  be  instructed  in  such  prin- 
ciples ?  Why,  then,  not  inquire  into  it  ? 
The  House  had  before  them  a  statement, 
garbled  and  broken  as  it  was,  said  to  be 
of  facts.  How  did  they  know  that  ?  One 
good  effect  of  the  committee  would  be, 
that  it  would  guarantee  those  facts,  if 
they  were  such :  for  all  the  House  knew, 
the  greater  part  of  this  information  might 


have  only  existed  in  the  imagination  of 
the  noble  lord  opposite.  One  thing  was 
certain,  that  a  great  part  of  it  rested  upon 
the  information  of  spies.  From  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Lloyd,  it  appeared  that  a  meeting 
was  broken  up,  because  the  persons  as- 
sembled said,  that  one  of  those  who  had 
addressed  tbem  was  a  government  spy. 
This  perhaps  was  the  sixth  itinerant 
orator ;  but  then  he  was  the  orator  of  the 
noble  lord.  The  noble  lord  had  said,  that 
they  (the  Opposition)  had  forced  this 
question  forward.  This  he  denied.  It 
was  forced  upon  them ;  for  if  it  was  not 
meant  that  parliament  should  inquire, 
why  were  the  letters  of  Mr.  Hay  and 
others  laid  before  them  ?  With  respect 
to  this  letter  of  Mr.  Hay,  there  was  ono 
question  which  he  wished  to  put  to  the 
noble  lord.  Was  the  letter  describing  the 
dispersion  of  the  meeting  on  the  16th  of 
August  that  on  which  the  thanks  of  the 
Prince  Regent  had  been  founded  ?  If  it 
was,  and  if  there  was  no  other  informa- 
tion, he  would  say,  that  never  were  men 
more  branded  with  guilt  than  those  mi- 
nisters who  had  advised  those  thanks. 
What  was  it,  but  as  if  they  had  said  to 
their  prince,  after  learning  that  a  large 
meeting  was  violently  dispersed,  many  of 
them  sabred,  and  some  of  them  killed— 
"  Now,  Sir,  is  your  time  to  show  your 
contempt  for  human  life,  by  thanking  those 
who  shed  this  blood  V  But  be  did  not 
think  that  any  of  his  majesty's  ministers 
were  capable  of  such  conduct.  What, 
then,  was  the  inference  ?  That  they  had 
received  other  information  on  the  subject 
of  the  meeting,  besides  that  which  was 
contained  in  the  papers  on  the  table.  For 
that  information  he  now  called.  He 
wished  that  the  House  should  be  put  in 
possession  of  whatever  information  mi* 
nisters  had  received  in  their  subsequent 
personal  communications  with  Mr.  Hay. 
—The  right  hon.  gentleman  next  ad- 
verted to  the  declaration  in  Yorkshire  by 
those  who  did  not  agree  to  the  requisition 
for  the  county  meeting,  and  contended, 
that,  according  to  the  opinions  there  ex- 
pressed, it  was  clearly  admitted  an  inquiry 
should  take  place.  He  then  read  the  whole 
of  the  declaration,  after  which  he  con- 
tended, that  it  was  the  direct  compact  of- 
fered by  the  declarers,  that  they  would 
join  in  an  address  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
praying  that  he  would  assemble  parliament 
for  the  purpose  of  instituting  an  inquiry 
into  the  transactions  at  Manchester,  pro- 
vided the  requisitionists  agreed  to  a  decla- 
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ration  as  to  the  state  of  the  country.  If 
that  agreement  had  been  assented  to,  he 
hud  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  gentle- 
men who  signed  the  declaration  would 
have  faithfully  adhered  to  their  contract, 
and  voted  for  that  inquiry  which  they  now 
so  strenuously  opposed.  But  it  was  said 
by  an  hon. member  (Mr.  Stuart  Wortley), 
that  by  an  inquiry  he  meant  an  investiga- 
tion by  the  courts  of  law.  That,  how- 
ever,  would  not  be  prevented  by  a  parlia- 
mentary examination;  for  if  the  House 
saw  grounds  for  it,  they  might,  as  they 
had  done  in  other  instances,  direct  the 
attorney-general  to  prosecute.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  said,  that  the  attorney-general 
could  prosecute  still.  He  denied  that  he 
could ;  for  it  should  be  recollected,  that 
his  masters  were  some  of  the  parties  ac» 
cuscd ;  and  if  they  turned  earl  Fitzwilliam 
out  of  office  for  only  expressing  an  opi- 
nion in  favour  of  inquiry,  what  might  the 
law  officers  of  the  crown  expect  /—The 
right  hon.  gentleman  next  defended  the 
conduct  of  the  Yorkshire  requisitionists 
against  the  charge  of  having  joined  with 
the  radicals.  There  was  nothing  done 
there,  no  question  agitated,  but  the  one 
for  which  they  had  assembled,  namely — 
to  demand  an  inquiry  into  a  transaction  in 
which  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
British  blood  had  been  shed,  and  where  no 
sufficient  grounds  had  been  made  for  the 
attack.  Was  it  not,  he  asked,  natural 
that  such  a  demand  should  be  made? 
When  torrents  of  blood  had  flowed,  when 
several  had  been  maimed,  and  some  killed, 
what  could  be  more  rational  than  that  an 
inquiry  should  be  instituted?  But  the 
fact  was,  that  they  who  gave  the  thanks  to 
the  magistrates  knew  right  well  that  they 
had  not  a  case  to  make  out.  If  they  had 
any  colourable  one  upon  which  they  could 
rely,  the  House  would  never  have  heard 
of  such  a  thing  as  this  outcry  against  all 
investigation.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
then  contended,  that  if  meetings  were  al- 
lowed to  go  on,  there  would  bean  inquiry, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry,  sooner  or  later 
into  the  Manchester  business.  He  main- 
tained that,  from  the  papers  now  upon  the 
table,  they  were  bound  to  be  able  to  aver, 
that  a  case  had  been  made  out  which  affect- 
ed not  only  the  right  of  the  three  counties 
which  were  disturbed,  but  also  the  rights  of 
the  remainder  of  the  fifty-two  counties  of 
England.  Now,  forty-seven  of  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  noble  lord  himself,  were 
untouched  ;  and  yet  all  of  them  were  to 
be  put  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law,  because 
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disturbances  had  arisen  in  others  from  the 
pressure  of  distress.  He  would  not  give 
the  clerk  the  trouble  of  reading,  he  would 
merely  allude  to  the  words  of  the  Prince 
Regent's  speech  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  session  of  parliament,  in  which 
the  nation  had  been  congratulated  upon 
the  commerce  and  revenue  of  the  country 
being  in  the  most  flourishing  condition. 
Now,  the  noble  lord  must  have  known  that 
this  assertion  regarding  the  flourishing 
condition  of  the  trade  and  revenue  was 
any  thing  but  true ;  and  he  (Mr.  T.)  had 
told  him  so  at  the  time,  and  had  advised  him 
to  try  the  effects  of  conciliation.  The  noble 
lord  had,  however,  now  turned  round  upon 
him,  and  had  asked  him,  what  he  would 
do  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation.  One  thing 
he  would  not  do— he  would  not  vote  for 
the  addition  of  three  millions  of  new  taxes. 
He  was  not  bound  to  say  what  he  would 
do ;  it  would  be  sufficient  for  him  to  say 
what  he  would  not  do.  He  would  not, 
among  other  things,  have  imposed  a  las 
upon  wool.  That  tax  had  done  more  to 
alienate  the  people  of  Yorkshire  from  the 
government,  than  all  the  other  measares 
which  they  had  proposed ;  foe  it  was  a  tax 
that  affected  not  only  the  lower  orders,  but 
also  the  master  manufacturers,  at  a  time, 
too,  when  there  was  a  complete  stagnation 
of  their  trade,  and  almost  a  total  want  of 
orders.  What  object,  then,  could  be  at- 
tained by  such  an  impolitic  measure,  ex* 
cept  the  exasperation  and  irritation  of  the 
people  ?  Was  the  noble  lord  still  anxious 
to  know  what  he  would  do  in  the  way  o£ 
conciliation  I  He  would  at  least  show  a 
wish  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  people  ; 
he  would, — but  he  would  not,  even  if  he 
had  any  measures  to  propose  for  the  pre- 
sent emergency,  say  what  those  measures 
were,  because  coming  from  him  they  would 
be  certain  not  to  meet  with  fair  play 
among  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Flo  use.  One  thing,  however,  he  would 
advise  them  to  do:  if  severe  laws  were  to 
be  passed,  and  if  a  resolution  was  to  be 
adopted  to  restrict  still  farther  the  liberty 
of  the  country,  it  was  their  boundenduty 
to  take  into  consideration  the  distress,  and 
the  causes  of  the  distress,  which  now  pre- 
vailed. The  noble  lord,  indeed,  bad 
asked  them,  whether  they  would  wait  and 
postpone  the  passing  of  his  measures, 
until  they  had  inquired  into  the  necessity 
of  enacting  them.  With  as  great  reason 
might  the  poor  man  turn  round  and  say  to 
the  noble  lord,  "  Will  you  postpone  to  re- 
lieve me,  when  I  am  starving,  until  you 
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have  inquired  into  Ibo  mean*  of  removing 
my  distress  ?" 

The  House  then  divided;  when  the 
numbers  were,  Ayes,  150;  N*ee>  333; 
Majority  against  the  motion,  173* 
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HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 

Wednesday i  December  1. 

CoMMiTTKfi  or  Suppi/y.]  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  having  moved 
the  order  of  the  day  for  gpiqg  into  a 
Committee  of  Supply, 

Mr.  Jirougham  aaj{i,  be  felt  that  he 
could  not  conscientiously  discharge  hi* 
duty  without  opposing  the  motion.  The 
present  was  a  parliamentary  and  consti- 
tutional occasion  for  the  statement  of 
grievances.  A*  often  *s  a  supply  was 
emanded  by  the  crown,  so  often  was  any 
member  of  that  House  entitled  to  state 
the  grievances  of  the  people.  In  oppos? 
ing  the  present  motion,  therefore,  he  was 
only  exercising  that  constitutional  right 
with  which,  in  any  case  of  emergency, 
every  member  was  invested.  The  great 
objection  and  grievance  which  be  had  to 
state,  was  the  extraordinary  and  unpre- 
cedented haste  with  which  ministers 
seemed  resolved  to  hurry  the  new  mea- 
sures through  parliament.  If  they  were 
temporary  or  local  in  their  character  it 
would  be  a  different  matter ;  but  it  was 
because  they  would  effect  a  great  and  a 
permanent  change  in  the  constitution ;  it 
was,  in  short,  for  the  reasons  which  he 
had  mentioned  yesterday,  although  they 
had  had  no  effect  on  the  noble  lord,  that 
he  considered  it  highly  indecorous  to 
urge  them  with  such  unprecedented  dis- 
patch. The  House  was  now  at  a  notice 
of  eight  and  forty  hours— about  twelve  of 
which  had  been  passed  in  debate  on  another 
part  of  those  measures — it  was  at  a  notice 
of  thirty-six  hours  to  go  into  the  consi- 
deration of  the  details  of  the  new  system. 
It  was  to  be  called  upon  to-morrow  night, 
in  discussing  the  first  of  the  proposed  bills, 
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to  enter  into  a  complete  investigation  and 
discussion  of  the  whole  of  thosemeasores  by 
which  it  was  proposed  that  the  law  of  Eng- 
land should  be  changed  in  some  of  its  most 
essential  points,  and  changed  for  ever. 
This  was  not  only  indecorous  as  it  re- 
garded the  House,  it  was  highly  indecent 
and  unjust  as  it  regarded  the  people.  For 
to  propose  to  change  the  laws,  by  which 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  had 
been  hitherto  protected ;  and  to  change 
them,  not  to  be  restored  when  the  sup- 
posed exigency,  which  required  the 
change,  should  have  passed  away,  but  for 
ever,  without  allowing  such  a  delay  as 
night  give  the  people  an  opportunity  of 
considering  the  subject,  and  making  their 
feelings  and  opinions  upon  it  clearly  ma- 
nifest, was  a  denial  of  that  to  which  the 
people  were  justly  entitled.  What  did 
the  noble  lord  propose  to  do  ?  He  would 
not  grant  the  delay  of  a  single  day !  He 
persevered  in  bringing  on  to-morrow  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  already  intro- 
duced into  the  House,  before  it  was  pos- 
sible that  any  part  of  the  country,  except 
the  metropolis,  could  be  aware  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  proposition  which  parliament 
was  entertaining.  That  was  not  the  course 
pursued  in  1795*  Violent  as  were  the 
measures  then  proposed,  a  delay— -be  be- 
lieved of  three  weeks— -was  allowed  for 
their  consideration,  although  the  pressure 
of  the  emergency  was  certainly  as  great 
as  in  the  present  instance.  For  these 
reasons,  he  protested  against  the  present 
motion  for  going  into  a  committee  of 
supply,  as  he  had  a  constitutional  right 
to  do ;  although  he  would  not  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  upon  it.  If  the 
House  were  willing  to  adopt  the  proposed 
measures  without  due  discussion  ;  if  they 
were  so  tired  of  the  free  constitution  of 
England,  that  they  would  not  deliberate 
before  they  not  merely  suspended,  but 
absolutely  overthrew  it,  he  and  bis  ho- 
nourable friends  were  in  vain  endeavour- 
ing to  discharge  their  duty  to  themselves 
and  the  country,  by  attending  from,  day 
to  day  to  attempt  to  prevail  on  the  House 
to  perform  its  sacrea  obligations  to  the 
public. 

Navy  Estimates.]  The  House  hav- 
ing resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of 
supply, 

Sir  G.  Warrender  proceeded  to  address 
the  committee.  He  said  he  could  antici- 
pate no  opposition  to  the  resolutions 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  which  merely 
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provided  for  the  requisite  number  of  sea- 
men for  the  year.  He  ought  to  mention 
that  in  one  branch  of  the  service,  he 
meant  the  royal  marines,  there  was  an 
increase  of  2,000  men ;  so  that,  in  future, 
the  whole  duty  of  the  dock-yards  would 
be  executed  by  that  corps.  It  would  be 
found  of  the  greatest  service  to  increase 
the  royal  marines  to  the  number  of  8,000 
men ;  by  which  means,  if  any  cause  should 
arise,  an  efficient  permanent  force  would 
be  ready  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  an 
armament.  This  was  not  like  an  increase 
of  the  military  force,  a  measure  of  a  tem- 
porary nature ;  but  was  intended  to  be  a 
permanent  increase  to  the  extent  of  2,000 
men.  The  hon.  baronet  then  moved, 
"  That  23,000  men  be  employed  for  the 
Sea  Service,  for  IS  Lunar  months,  from 
the  1st  January,  1820,  including  8,000 
royal  marines." 

Sir  Joseph  YorJce  inquired  whether  the 
hon.  baronet  meant  to  make  any  addition 
to  the  guard-ships,  which  he  described  as 
being  in  a  very  bad  situation.  Consider- 
able difficulty  was  encountered  at  present 
in  fitting  out  men  of  war,  as  was  exern* 
plified  in  the  case  of  two  line  of  battle 
ships  that  were  lately  sent  to  a  distant 
quarter  of  the  globe.  The  seamen  were 
now  placed  on  the  preventive  service: 
they  were  employed  under  the  command 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in 
preventing  smuggling.  When  they  came 
back  from  a  service  of  that  kind,  they 
were  generally  more  fond  of  the  gin-cag 
than  of  the  gunpowder-cask.  There  was 
net  a  naval  officer,  he  believed,  who 
would  not,  for  the  duties  of  reefing,  steer- 
ing, splicing,  or  fighting  the  enemies  of 
their  country,  take  any  other  set  of  men, 
in  preference  to  those  who  had  been 
placed  on  this  service.  When  the  hon. 
baronet  asked  them  to  vote  2,000  men 
more  than  were  called  for  last  year,  he 
hoped  he  would  not  refuse  to  give  the 
House  some  information  on  the  points  he 
had  alluded  to. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  said,  if  he  understood 
the  hon.  baronet  correctly,  the  nature  of 
his  proposition  was,  that  2,000  men 
should  be  added  to  the  marines,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  releasing  2,000 
of  the  military  force  of  the  country  from 
the  duty  they  now  performed  in  the  dock- 
yards. Therefore,  when  an  increase  of 
the  military  force  was  called  for,  the 
House  ought  to  keep  in  view,  that  by  this 
new  measure,  2,000  men  would  be 
virtually  added  to  the  military  establish- 
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ment*  He  could  not,  at  that  moment, 
make  any  observation  on  the  proposed  in- 
crease of  the  army ;  but  when  the  noble 
lord  brought  forward  the  proposition,  it 
would  be  for  him  to  demonstrate  the 
necessity  of  such  a  measure  in  time  of 
peace. 

Sir  J5.  Martin  said,  the  duty  of  the 
dock- yards  was  formerly  executed  by  the 
marine  corps,  and  it  was  always  highly 
desirable  that  it  should  be  performed  by 
them.  That  which  was  now  proposed 
was  therefore  nothing  more  than  merely 
reverting  to  the  ancient  system. 

Sir  G.  Warrender  stated,  that  with 
respect  to  the  guard-ships  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
system  which  had  been  approved  of  by  the 
House  last  year,  and  which  rendered  that 
species  of  force  more  efficacious.  The 
reasons,  founded  chiefly  on  a  principle  of 
economy,  which  he  had  detailed  to  the 
House  in  the  last  session,  operated  to 
reduce  the  number  of  guard-ships.  But, 
if  the  hon.  baronet  supposed  them  to  be  in 
a  state  of  inefficiency,  he  had  formed  an 
erroneous  opinion.  With  respect  to  the 
armament  destined  for  South  America,  to 
which  the  hon.  baronet  had  alluded,  it  was 
not  fitted  out  so  tardily  as  he  imagined. 
One  of  the  vessels,  the  Superb,  com- 
manded by  sir  T.  Hardy,  was  in  the 
Sound,  with  all  her  stores  on  board,  in 
four  days  after  the  orders  were  issued  for 
her  equipment,  and  her  complement  of 
men  was  speedily  completed.  With  re- 
spect to  the  increased  number  of  marines, 
it  would  be  most  advantageous.  If  an 
armament  were  ordered  to  be  equipped, 
these  men  would  be  ready  for  service, 
and  the  military  might  undertake  the 
dock-yard  duty,  as  before. 

Mr.  Tierney  said,  if  the  marines  were 
increased  by  2,000  men,  it  was  clear  that 
2,000  of  the  military  would  be  applicable 
to  some  other  service.  If  2,000  additional 
marines  were  raised,  who  were  to  do  a 
duty  now  performed  by  the  military, 
ought  not  the  army  to  be  decreased  to 
that  amount  ?  If  it  was  not,  then  it  came 
to  this,  that  to  this  extent  they  increased 
the  army.  He  had  no  objection  to  the 
marines  having  the  care  of  the  dock- 
yards, for  common  sense  pointed  them 
out  as  the  most  proper  force  to  under- 
take that  duty ;  but  he  did  not  approve  of 
this  mode  of  strengthening  the  army.  It 
was  understood  that  10,000  men  were  to 
be  added  to  the  military  force  of  the 
country,  and  no  person  would  contend 


that  that  number  was  not  quite  enough  ; 
but,  by  the  proposition  now  made,  it  ap- 
peared that  there  would  be  an  increase  of 
2,000  more. 

Sir  G.  Warrender  said,  that  gentlemen 
were  not  correct  in  supposing  that  the 
dock-yard  duty  was  entirely  performed 
by  the  military  of  late  years.  The  fact 
was,  a  part  of  that  duty  had  always  been 
intrusted  to  the  corps  of  marines. 

Mr.  Tierney  said,  he  had  no  objection 
to  the  increase  of  the  marines,  but  he  did 
not  like  that,  to  the  same  extent,  the 
military  force  should  also  be  increased, 
which  would  evidently  be  the  effect  of  the 
present  measure. 

Mr.  Croher  said,  it  was  impossible  to- 
deny  that  this  arrangement  would  relieve 
that  portion  of  the  army  which  was  now; 
employed  in  the  dock-yards,  and  pro 
tantoy  would  increase  the  disposable  mili- 
tary force.  The  number  of  men  that 
would  be  relieved  by  this  additional  vote 
of  marines  was  about  1,200. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to.  Sir 
G.  Warrender  then  moved,  "  That  a  sum 
not  exceeding  650,325/.  be  granted  to  his 
majesty,  for  wages  of  the  said  23,000  men, 
for  IS  lunar  months,  at  the  rate  of 
21.  3*.  6d.  per  man  per  month,"  also, 
"  that  612,950/.  be  granted,  for  victuals 
for  the  said  23,000  men,  for  13  lunar 
months,  at  the  rate  of  2/.  1*.  per  man  per 
month/* 

Mr.  Baring  asked,  what  was  the  reason 
that  the  charge  for  victuals  was  Is.  per 
man  per  month  greater  than  it  was  in  the 
vote  of  last  session? 

Sir  G.  Warrender  could  not  state  the 
exact  reason,  but  the  officers  who  made 
the  estimate  found  that  the  addition  was 
necessary. 

Sir  B.  Martin  said,  the  sum  voted  last 
year  was  found  to  be  inadequate,  and  it 
was  necessary  that  the  charge  should  be 
fully  covered.  Therefore  the  additional 
shilling  waa  put  on,  and  for  no  other 
reason. 

Mr.  Baring  did  not  mean  to  oppose 
any  part  of  the  service,  but  when  the 
hon.  baronet  came  down  to  vote  the  navy 
estimates,  and  made  any  alteration  in  the 
items,  he  had  a  right  to  state  to  the 
House  on  what  ground  he  made  it.  It 
was  the  paramount  duty  of  that  House  to 
inquire  into  all  appropriations  of  money, 
and  therefore  he  called  for  information. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  vote  of  lastsesion  was  insufficient, 
and  therefore  it  was  proposed  on  this  oc- 
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cation  to  vote  It.  more  per  man  per 
month ;  because,  on  calculation,  it  was 
found  that  such  ao  increase  was  necessary 
to  meet  the  expenditure. 

Sir  G.  Warrender  said,  in  proposing 
this  vote,  he  relied  on  the  judgment  and 
opinion  of  those  gentlemen  who  belonged 
to  the  department  and  whose  duty  it  was 
to  look  into  and  consider  the  subject* 
Better  authority  he  thought  he  could  not 
have.  He  could  not  presume  to  go  into 
minor  details  of  this  kind  ;  and  when  he 
received  from  official  authority,  a  state- 
ment that  such  a  charge  was  correct,  and 
that  it  must  be  laid  before  parliament,  he 
felt  himself  justified  in  coming  down  to 
the  House  and  proposing  the  vote. 

Mr.  Baring  considered  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  hon.  baronet,  when  he 
called  for  any  augmented  vote,  to  state 
the  grounds  on  which  he  applied  for  sucli 
augmentation^  The  estimates  should  be 
moved  by  some  person  who  could  give  to 
the  House  all  necessary  information  on  the 
subject. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

Newspaper  Stamp  Duties  Bill.] 
The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  on  the  Stamp  Duties  act  of 
the  56th  of  the  King,  c.  56, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  he  should  decline  discussing  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  resolution  which  he 
had  now  to  move  was  founded,  as  it  would 
most  probably  come  before  the  House 
immediately,  on  another  occasion.  He 
had  thought  it  his  duty  to  introduce  it  to 
the  House,  because  a  considerable  fraud 
had  been  committed  on  the  revenue,  by 
means  of  the  pamphlets  against  which  his 
measure  was  intended,  and  because  a 
considerable  invasion  had  also  been  made 
by  them  upon  the  property  of  the  regular 
newspapers.  He  then  handed  up  his  reso- 
lution to  the  chairman ,  which  was  as  follows : 
— "  That  all  Pamphlets,  or  Papers  com- 
monly so  called,  and  all  other  papers  con- 
taining public  news,  or  intelligence  or  oc- 
currences, or  any  remarks  or  observations, 
address,  or  letter  thereon,  or  upon  any 
matter  established  in  Church  or  State, 
printed  in  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom, to  be  dispersed  and  made  public, 
which  shall  not  exceed  two  sheet*,  or 
which  shall  be  sold  or  exposed  to  sale  for 
a  less  sum  than  six-pence,  exclusive  of  the 
Duty  to  be  charged  thereon,  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  Newspapers  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  several  Acts  in 
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force  relating  to  Newspapers  in  Great-Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  respectively*  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  like  Duties  of  Stamps." 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  as  this  was 
only  a  resolution  preparatory  to  the  bring- 
ing in  of  a  bill  upon  the  subject,  he  should 
not  enter  into  the  principle  of  it  at  any 
length,  because,  though  the  resolution 
entered  into  some  details,  it  had  not  men- 
tioned any  of  the  exceptions  which  it  was 
doubtless  intended  to  allow.  He  should 
therefore  only  refer  to  one  circumstance 
at  present,  which  had  been  very  incorrect- 
ly stated  by  the  noble  lord  on  a  former 
night.  He  had  not  the  slightest  doubt 
of  the  misrepresentation  which  the  noble 
lord  had  made  being  unintentional ;  he 
conceived  it  to  have  arisen  from  his  not 
having  seen,  or  from  his  not  having  con- 
sidered the  acts  of  parliament  wlmh  al- 
ready existed  upon  the  subject.  After  the 
decided  reprobation  which  he  (Mr. 
Brougham)  had  passed  upon  tbeeeditious 
and  blasphemous  libels  which  had  etna* 
nated  from  the  press  in  the  course  of  the 
last  three  years,  he  did  not  expect  that  be 
should  be  suspected  of  too  great  a  leaning 
towards  them.  He  most,  however,  say, 
that  nobody  ought  to  be  charged  with 
more  crimes  than  those  of  which  they 
were  actually  guilty ;  and  therefore  he 
thought  that  it  was  not  altogether  right  to 
charge  men  who  were  guilty  of  treason 
or  blasphemy,  with  being  also  guilty  of  a 
fraud  upon  the  revenue.  He  would  show 
the  House  good  reasons  why  the  publish- 
ers of  these  pamphlets  were  not  guilty  of 
the  charge  which  had  that  evening  been 
brought  against  them.  The  words  of  the 
Stamp  act,  on  which  alone  this  charge 
had  been  substantiated,  and  upon  which 
he  had  always  given  his  opinion,  when 
requested  so  to  do,  were  «•  Any  news- 
paper or  papers  containing  any  news,  in- 
telligence, or  occurrence."  From  those 
words  it  was  impossible  to  argue  that  a 
person  who  did  not  publish  any  news,  in- 
telligence, or  occurrence,  but  merely 
commented  upon  them,  was  guilty  of  a 
fraud  upon  the  revenue,  because  the  loop* 
hole' through  which  he  escaped  was  evident- 
ly a  loophole  contemplated  by  the  legist*- 
ture.  That  this  was  the  case  would  ap- 
pear more  clearly  by  considering  the  In- 
tention of  the  legislature.  The  act  allow- 
ed not  only  individuals  to  publish  every 
week,  ot  at  any  other  perodrcai  inter* 
vals,  sueh  comments,  bat  also  contain**1 
a  clause  stating  the  terms  on  wbscb  their 
were  to  publish  them,    tram  the  *r*m» 
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ing  of  this  clause  it  had  always  been  his 
opinion,  that  a  man  who  published  a 
pamphlet,  containing  mere  comment,  pe- 
riodically, was  not  evading,  much  less  de- 
frauding the  revenue.  He  had  thought 
it  requisite  to  make  these  observations,  in 
consequence  of  what  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  lord  on  a  former  occasion.  He  was 
clearly  of  opinion  that  nothing  could  be 
more  dangerous  to  society,  nothing  more 
pernicious  to  the  best  interests  of  numa- 
nity,  than  what  had  recently  gone  forth 
to  the  world  in  these  twopenny  pamphlets, 
and  his  charge  against  ministers  was,  that 
they  had  not  endeavoured  to  stop  that  tor- 
rent of  blasphemy  and  sedition  which  had 
lately  inundated  the  country,  before  it  had 
arrived  at  its  present  height.  The  exist- 
ing laws  conferred  on  them  sufficient  pow- 
er wherewith  to  have  done  it;  and  he 
would  pledge  himself  to  show,  when  the 
proper  opportunity  arrived,  that  they 
were  more  effectual  for  such  purpose, 
than  those  new  measures  which  the  House 
was  called  upon  to  adopt,  and  that  they 
would  be  the  laws  to  which  the  ministers 
would  ultimately  be  compelled  to  repair 
in  order  to  punish  offenders,  even  though 
they  carried  their  present  severe  and  ex- 
traordinary propositions. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  he  should 
imitate  the  example  of  his  right  hon. 
friend,  and  say  very  little  upon  the  reso- 
lution now  before  the  House,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  merely  formal,  and  arose  from 
the  necessity  which  existed  of  having  a 
recommendatory  vote  from  the  commit- 
tee before  it  could  be  brought  into  the 
House,  owing  to  its  being  a-  money  bill. 
The  bill  was  not  in  the  hands  of  hon. 
members  at  present,  and  that  gave  him 
another  reason  for  not  discussing  its  enact- 
ments at  present.  If,  in  the  debate  of  a 
former  evening  on  this  subject,  he  had 
said  any  thing  incorrect  or  offensive,  he 
was  ready  instantly  to  retract  it ;  but  he 
had  then  quoted  the  case  of  one  Journal 
which  appeared  to  have  taken  the  same 
view  of  the  subject  as  hehimself  had  done ; 
it  had  originally  paid  the  usual  newspaper 
duty,  but  it  now  escaped  it  by  passing 
under  the  name  of  a  pamphlet.  He  thought 
tome  such  legislative  enactment  as  that 
which  this  resolution  contemplated  to  be 
actually  requisite  to  protect  what  he  had 
called  the  respectable  part  of  the  press. 
An  acquiescence  in  the  resolution  of  that 
evening  would  not  pledge  hon.  members 
to  support  the  measures  which  might  after- 
wards be  founded  upon  it. 

(  VOL.  XLI. ) 


Mr.  Brougham  begged  leave  to  inform 
the  noble  lord,  that  the  publication  to 
which  he  alluded,  and  which  he  believed 
to  be  Cobbett's  [lord  Castlereagh  bowed 
assent,]  did,  at  the  time  when  it  paid 
the  duty,  contain  news,  and  especially 
when  parliament  was  sitting ;  ever  since 
it  had  ceased  to  pay  the  duty  it  contained 
no  articles  of  public  intelligence. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  entered  his  protest 
against  the  measure  now  proposed.  He 
thought  that  it  most  materially  affected 
the  interests  of  the  country  ;  some  of  the 
other  bills  were  local  and  temporary  ;  this 
was  general  and  permanent ;  he,  there- 
fore, felt  himself  bound  to  raise  his  voice 
against  a  bill  which  made  so  important  an 
alteration  in  the  laws  of  England* 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to* 
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Training  Prevention  Bill.]  Lord 
Sidmouth  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  for  prohibit- 
ing training.  Their  lordships,  he  said, 
had  made  an  order,  that  two  of  the  bills 
which  had  been  read  a  first  time  on  Mon- 
day, should  be  read  a  second  time  this 
day ;  he  might,  therefore,  now  allude  to 
both.  The  provisions  of  one  of  the  bills 
were  similar  to  those  of  the  Temporary 
act  which  was  passed  some  years  ago, 
when  the  midland  districts  were  in  a  dis- 
turbed state ;  and  if  their  lordships  com- 
pared the  present  bill  with  the  act  of  the 
52nd  of  the  king,  they  would  find  that 
its  provisions  were  much  less  rigorous* 
The  papers  which  had  been  laid  before 
their  lordships  contained  instances  of 
training  and  of  the  procuring  of  arras, 
more  than  sufficient  to  prove  the  necessi- 
ty of  the  measures  recommended  to  their 
adoption.  But  the  evidence  on  this  sub- 
ject, irresistible  as  it  already  was,  bad 
been  greatly  strengthened  since  those  pa- 
pers were  placed  on  the  table.  Within 
these  last  few  days  information  had 
been  received  that  military  training  was 
still  going  on,  and  that  the  practice  of 
procuring  arms,  for  purposes  the  illegal 
nature  of  which  could  not  be  questioned, 
was  continued.  If,  then,  there  was  evi- 
dence sufficient  to  warrant  their  lordships 
in  countenancing  this  bill,  the  grounds 
which  would  recommend  it  to  their  adop- 
tion had,  instead  of  being  weakened,  be- 
come much  stronger.    He  should  at  pre* 
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sent  say  nothing  more,  except  to  move, 
that  the  bill  which  stood  first  in  order  be 
now  read  a  second  time. 

Lord  Erskine  contended,  that  the  pa- 
pers before  the  House  did  not  afford  suffi- 
cient ground  for  the  measures  proposed, 
and  in  particular,  that  the  allegation  in 
the  preamble  of  the  bill  respecting  train- 
ing was  not  made  out.  If  their  lordships 
found  the  enactments  of  the  bill  unex- 
ceptionable, still  they  ought  not  to  adopt 
the  preamble  as  a  ground  for  such  legisla- 
tion. His  lordship  then  argued,  that  the 
present  measures  were  in  themselves  far 
more  objectionable  than  the  act  to  which 
the  noble  secretary  of  state  had  referred. 
He  believed  they  would  not  have  the  effect 
which  was  expected  from  them.  Trans- 
portation he  considered  much  too  severe 
a  punishment  for  the  offence  of  drilling. 
In  the  course  of  bis  long  experience  in 
the  coiirts  below,  he  had  always  found 
that  severity  of  enactment  defeated  its 
purpose.  He  was  therefore  of  opinion 
that  ministers  would  be  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed in  their  object  by  making  the  penal- 
ty less.  With  regard  to  the  bill  for  the 
seisure  of  arms,  though  it  was  only 
temporary  the  powers  which  it  gave 
were  so  extraordinary,  that  their  lord- 
ships would  surely  pause  before  they 
sanctioned  it.  After  the  assertion  in  the 
preamble,  the  bill  proceeded  thus : — 
41  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  justice  of  the  peace,  upon 
the  information  upon  oath  of  one  or  more 
credible  witnesses,  that  he  or  they  be- 
lieve that  any "£ike,pike-head,or  spear,  is  in 
the  possession  of  any  person  or  persons, 
or  in  any  house  or  place,"  &c.  The  clause 
then  went  on  to  say,  "  or  any  dirk, 
dagger,  pistol,  or  other  weapon/9  and 
authorized  the  issuing  of  warrants  to  seize 
arms,  and  search  any  house  by  night  or 
by  day.  From  the  terms  in  which  this 
clause  was  framed,  he  must  contend  that 
the  most  loyal  person  in  the  country, 
within  the  operation  of  the  bill,  would  be 
liable  to  have  his  house  searched,  and  if 
any  arms  were  found,  might  be  made 
liable  to  all  the  penalties  of  this  severe 
law.  The  people  were  entitled  by  the  con- 
stitution  to  have  arms  for  their  defence  ; 
and  if  a  measure  of  this  kind  were  ren- 
dered necessary  by  local  circumstances, 
it  was  fit  their  lordships  should  look  care- 
fully to  its  provisions. 

Lord  Ltiford,  though  aware  that  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  who  had  just  sat 
down  ought  to  be  better  qualified  than 
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himself  for  the  discussion  of  evidence, 
could  not  look  at  the  papers  in  hie 
hand  without  being  satined  that  there 
was  ground,  not  only  for  the  bills  which 
had  been  introduced,  but  for  more  coer- 
cive measures.  He  referred  their  lord- 
ships to  the  papers  on  the  table,  where 
they  would  find  a  letter  from  Mr.  Marsh,  a 
magistrate  at  Westleigh,  followed  by  the 
substance  of  certain  depositions  relative 
to  the  making  of  arms.  Having  cofmnn- 
nicated  with  Mr.  Marsh,  he  had  had  ac- 
cess to  the  informations  relative  to  the 
procuring  of  arms,  and  he  could  assure 
their  lordships  that  he  had  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  the  parties  to  state  that  they  were 
persons  who  deserved  to  be  credited  en 
oath.  He  thought  it  right  to  say  this 
much,  though  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
had  not,  as  on  the  former  night,  founded 
any  argument  on  the  anonymous  nature 
of  the  correspondence.  Some  alterations 
might  be  necessary  in  the  provisions  of 
the  bills,  but  if  the  noble  lords  on  this 
other  side  had  the  opportunities  which 
had  occurred  to  him,  of  ascertaining  the 
credibility  of  the  evidence,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  they  would  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  himself. 

Lord  Erskine  gave  full  weight  to  the 
observations  which  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  lord,  but  still  could  not  rely  on 
the  truth  of  the  evidence  generally. 
He  had  been  taught  by  experience  to 
place  no  implicit  faith  in  such  informa- 
tions. Their  lordships  might  recollect, 
that  a  great  mass  of  similar  informations 
had  in  1794,  been  referred  to  commit- 
tees of  both  Houses  of  parliament ;  and 
that,  upon  the  reports  made  by  those 
committees,  indictments  for  high-treason 
were  found  against  certain  individuals. 
When,  however,  the  persons  accused 
were  tried  they  were  acquitted.  There 
was  evidence  enough  to  satisfy  parlia- 
ment, but  not  evidence  enough  to  satisfy 
a  jury  of  the  country.  Recollecting  these 
things,  he  could  not  place  confidence  in 
such  evidence  as  appeared  in  the  papers 
on  the  table.  The  noble  lord  surety 
would  not  say,  that  anonymous  informs* 
tion  was  to  be  relied  upon  by  the  House 
with  as  much  assurance  as  the  evidence  of 
persons  whose  names  were  made  public, 
and  who  might  be  called  before  these. 
When  testimony  was  given,  he  liked  to 
see  the  witness's  face;  andif  snoppurlsmi 
ty  for  that  was  afforded,  it  mitjm  be  as- 
certained whether  the  evidence;  cases  ^^ 
a  spy  or  not.    He  mast  say  that  thei 
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sures  were  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  free  government.  When 
he  looked  at  all  the  bills  on  the  table,  and 
thought  bow  little  England  would  be  like 
England,  when  once  they  were  passed, 
he  could  not  help  being  filled  with  indig- 
nation and  disgust  at  such  a  melancholy 
prospect.  How  fortunate  would  it  be  for 
the  country  if  another  course  were  adopt- 
ed. Conciliatory  measures  would  do 
more  to  restore  confidence  and  tranquilli- 
ty, than  all  the  rigorous  enactments  that 
could  be  adopted. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  consequence  of 
what  had  fallen  from  his  noble  and  learned 
friend,  thought  it  necessary  to  state,  that 
when  he  found  it  his  duty,  in  1794,  to 
prefer  charges  of  high  treason  against 
certain  individuals,  he  did  not  proceed  on 
the  credit  of  any  report  of  either  House 
of  parliament,  but  upon  the  credit  which 
he  give  to  information  on  oath.  His 
noble  and  learned  friend  thought  that 
England  would  be  unlike  England  when 
these  bills  were  passed ;  but  be  would  ask 
their  lordships  what  they  supposed  Eng- 
land would  be  like  if  they  did  not  pass  ? 
It  was  only  by  passing  these  bills  that  they 
could  preserve  the  country  from  destruc- 
tion. He  always  paid  the  highest  respect 
to  the  opinion  of  his  noble  and  learned 
friend,  but  it  appeared  that,  on  the  present 
occasion,  he  had  misunderstoood  the  clause 
in  the  act  relative  to  the  seizure  of  arms. 
It  was  not  the  mere  possession  of  any 
dirk,  dagger,  pistol,  or  other  weapon,  that 
gave  the  power  of  searching  a  house,  but 
the  possession  of  some  such  weapon  "  for 
any  purpose  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace.'9  The  overlooking  of  these  words 
made  an  important  difference  in  the  view 
of  the  clause.  A  man  might  be  possessed 
of  a  dagger,  not  only  without  any  im- 
proper, but  for  a  laudable  purpose.  He 
recollected  being  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons when  a  great  man,  now  no  more 
(Mr.- Burke),  but  whose  memory  was 
stamped  with  immortality,  threw  down  a 
dagger  on  the  floor  in  the  course  of  his 
speech.  That  dagger  was  still  preserved, 
but  the  person  in  whose  possession  it  was, 
certainly  did  not  hold  it  "  for  any  purpose 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace,"  but  in 
order  that  it  might  be  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity as  a  memorial  of  that  great  man 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  adoption  of  the  course  of  policy 
which  had  suved  the  country,  and  rendered 
England  what  England  now  wan.  With 
regard,  to  the  constitutional  question  of 


the  right  of  the  people  to  possess  arma 
for  their  own  defence,  which  had  been 
alluded  to,  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
observed  that,  in  looking  at  the  bill  of 
rights,  the  principle  was  not  laid  down  in 
so  broad  a  manner  as  it  was  frequently 
represented,  and  that  it  was  accompanied 
with  the  strong  qualification,  that  sub- 
jects might  have  arms  suitable  to  their 
conditions.  There  was,  therefore,  little 
force  in  the  objection  urged  on  tbia 
ground.  But  if  their  lordships  had  any 
doubt  of  the  propriety  of  passing  these 
bills,  it  would  be  removed  on  giving  a 
fair  consideration  to  the  evidence  contain- 
ed in  the  papers  on  the  table.  If  the 
persons  to  whom  that  evidence  referred, 
were  arming  and  training  with  the  inten- 
tion attributed  to  them,  then  were  they 
fuilty  of  nothing  less  than  high  treason, 
f  their  object  was  to  give  to  meetings, 
by  the  collection  of  great  numbers,  the 
quality  of  physical  force,  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring,  by  the  display  of  that  phy- 
sical force,  any  alteration  in  the  govern- 
ment, in  church  or  state— if  this  were 
done  by  any  individuals,  either  in  this 
city  or  any  other  part  of  the  country,  he 
must  declare  that  such  a  proceeding  was 
an  overt  act  of  treason.  With  respect  to 
the  bill  before  the  House,  it  never  could 
be  supposed  that  it  was  wished  to  render 
it  one  of  unnecessary  rigour.  It  would 
be  for  their  lordships,  when  it  went  into 
the  committee,  to  consider  all  the  details, 
and  to  render  it  as  lenient  as  possible. 

Lord  Redesdale  regarded  the  reports  of 
the  secret  committees  of  1794  as  standing 
on  unquestionable  authority.  There  was 
not  a  single  fact  in  them,  which,  when 
brought  before  a  jury  ,wasdisputedordiscre- 
dited.  Theattempt  to  lessen  their  authority 
was,  therefore,  perfectly  fruitless.  The 
charges  of  erroneous  statements  which 
had  been  made  against  these  and  subse- 
quent reports  were  all  unfounded.  That 
which  had  been  advanced  against  the  re- 
port of  one  of  their  lordships  committees 
consisted  in  an  evasion.  It  referred  to  a 
word  which  had  been  inserted  in  the  re- 
port without  a  qualification.  The  word 
41  correspondence"  should  have  been 
"  correspondence  by  messengers." 

Lord  Holland^  when  he  saw  so  many 
tremendous  bills  on  the  table  affecting 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  dwell  much  upon  the  trans- 
actions of  1794.  He  was  not  now  dis- 
posed to  consider  in  what  manner  the  no- 
ble and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack  had 
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at  that  period  performed  his  duty.    But 
another  noble  and  learned  lord  had  as- 
serted that  the  facts  stated  m  the  reports 
of  1794,  and  upon  which  no  verdict  was 
obtained,  were  not  disputed.    Mark  the 
able  reasoner  1  Did  he  not  know,  that  all 
the  facts  in  the  reports  which  were  made 
the  subject  of  charges  against  the  gentle- 
men tried  for  high  treason,  were  after  the 
investigation  of  juries,  discredited?    How 
could  it  be  said  that  they  remained  un- 
disputed ?    It  was  not  said,  that  because 
the  reports  of  1794*  or  1812  had  proved 
false,  the  evidence  now  laid  before  the 
House  must  necessarily  be  false ;  but  what 
had  occurred  with  respect  to  these  re- 
ports afforded  reason  for  caution  now. 
The  noble  and  learned  lord  had  alluded 
to  the  use  which  Mr.  Burke  bad  made  of 
a  dagger  in  tbe  House  of  Commons.    No 
man  had  a  higher  opinion  of  the  talents 
of  Mr.  Burke,  than  that  which  he  enter- 
tained ;  but  if  he  had  wished  to  cite  an 
example  either  of  his  eloquence  or  judg- 
ment in  debate,  he  certainly  should  not 
have  Axed  on  that  particular  argument 
which  the  noble  and  learned  lord  had 
chosen  to  select.    For  his  part,  he  should 
have  preferred  some  of  the  profound  poli- 
tical maxims  which  he  had  often  uttered 
hi  the  House  of  Commons.    The  present 
discussions  might  have  brought  to  the 
recollection  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord, 
what  that  celebrated  statesman  had  said 
on  popular  discontents.    He  had  on  one 
occasion  observed,  when  the  people  were 
charged  with  being  discontented,  that  if 
that  charge  was  true,  this  at  least  must 
be  allowed— either  that  they  were  a  very 
bad  people,  or  had  a  very  bad  administra- 
tion.    That  was  a  maxim  which  would 
keep  its  place  in  his  mind  at  least  as  long 
as  the  scene  of  the  dagger.    The  noble 
viscount,  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  introduced  these   bills,  had   placed 
him  in  a  considerable  degree  of  embar- 
rassment— not  on  account   of  any  defi- 
ciency in  the  explanation  of  his  object, 
for  that  he  had  given  in  the  most  candid 
manner,  of  all  the  bills  in  the  aggregate. 
But  though  there  might   be   details  to 
which  he  did  not  wish   to  object,  the 
whole  of  the  measures  rested  on  grounds 
which  prevented  him  from  giving  even 
these  details  his  unqualified  concurrence. 
For  instance,    he    perhaps,    with   some 
qualifications,  would  not  object  to  the 
measure  for  preventing  secret  training, 
or  to  the  seizure  of  arms.    Though  he 
was  no  lawyer,  he  could  easily  understand 
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that  training  for  a  seditious  purpose  moat 
be  a  crime  of  some  description  or  other. 
This  acknowledgment  was  not,  however, 
sufficient  to  induce  him  to  agree  to  the 
present  bill,  as  it  began  with  an  allegation, 
of  the  truth  of  which  he  was  not  coa- 
vinced.  The  noble  lord  opposite  flofd 
Lilford)  thought  the  evidence  sufficient: 
be  did  not,  and  there  they  differed.  He 
wished  for  more  evidence,  became  the 
experience  of  former  testimony  had  taught 
him  to  doubt  the  present.  He  was  these* 
fore  anxious  to  have  it  understood,  that 
in  agreeing  to  any  of  the  details,  he  by 
no  means  sanctioned  the  preamble  of  the 
bill.  It  was  said,  that  training  for  sedi« 
tious  purposes  was  a  misdemeanor;  hat 
that  there  was  a  difficulty  in  obtaining 
legal  proof;  and  to  remove  this  difficulty 
it  was  necessary  to  come  to  parliament. 
This  was  a  reasonable  proposition ;  hot  if 
all  that  was  wanted  was  to  remove  a 
doubt  as  to  the  law,  why  introduce  the 
measure  with  an  objectionable  preamble? 
The  details  of  the  bill  were  not,  however, 
free  from  objection.  It  appeared  a  great 
inconsistency  that  the  person  who  drilled 
should  be  liable  to  seven  years  transpor- 
tation, and  those  he  trained  to  two  years 
imprisonment.  The  purpose  of  the  driller 
might  happen  to  be  more  innocent  than 
that  of  the  drilled.  Why,  then,  was  there 
such  a  difference  in  the  punishments? 
The  noble  lord  who  spoke  second  in  the 
debate  had  referred  to  his  knowledge  of 
certain  informations ;  but  the  noble  lord 
would  surely  acknowledge  thai  anonymous 
evidence  could  not  be  expected  to  convey 
with  it  the  same  weight  with  persons  who 
had  not  the  same  opportunities  of  infor- 
mation which  that  noble  lord  bad.  But 
he  had  reason  to  know  that  in  that  part 
of  the  country  from  which  the  evidence 
came,  there  were  many  Orange  lodges, 
which  were  a  great  cause  of  dissension. 
If  the  names  of  the  individuals  who  had 
given  evidence  were  disclosed,  it  would 
be  known  what  and  who  they  were.  If 
their  lordships  had  them  before  them,  they 
might  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  were 
members  of  these  lodges.  No  man  could 
lay  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  say,  that  be 
could  rely  on  anonymous  evidence  with  as 
much  confidence  as  on  that  the  authors  of 
which  were  known.  He,  therefore,  could 
not  agree  to  the  preamble,  as  it  asserted 
that  of  which  he  could  have  no  knowledge. 
But  with  the  qualifications  he  had  stated, 
he  was  willing  to  say  "  content*9  to  the 
principle  of  the  present  bill.-^Wiih 
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pect  to  the  second  bill,  it  had  been  con- 
tended, that  it  contained  no  violation  of 
any  constitutional  right.  The  noble  secre- 
tary- of  state  bad  not  made  such  an  asser- 
tion on  introducing  the  measures.  On 
the  contrary,  he  very  candidly  admitted, 
that  with  regard  to  the  bill  on  the  subject 
of  the  press,  there  was,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, a  violation  of  principle.  He  was  as- 
tonished that  it  should  be  supposed  that 
this  bill  was  sanctioned  by  the  words  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  said  that  the 
people  might  have  arms  for  their  defence 
suitable  to  their  conditions.  He  looked 
back  with  gratitude  to  those  great  men 
who,  at  the  period  of  the  revolution,  set- 
tled the  government  on  the  principles  of 
liberty.  Was  it  to  be  supposed,  that  by 
the  introduction  of  these  words,  they 
meant  to  deprive  the  mass  of  the  people 
of  their  right  to  possess  arms  for  their 
own  defence,  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  to  de- 
prive the  latter  of  the  advantage  given  to 
the  former  ?  The  principal  record  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights  was  applicable  equally  to 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  it  was  most  in- 
sulting to  the  people,  to  tell  them  that  this 
measure  for  the  disarming  of  certain  dis- 
tricts was  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  But  if,  unhappily,  it 
were  necessary  to  depart  from  the  princi- 
ple of  that  great  constitutional  act,  let  at 
least  the  disarming  be  done  with  as  much 
tenderness  as  possible ;  let  it  not  be  ac- 
companied with  any  questioning  of  that 
principle.  He  saw  with  satisfaction,  that 
information  on  oath,  before  the  arms  were 
seized,  was  necessary;  and  though  the 
clause  referred  to  by  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  was  liable  to  the  construction  he 
had  put  upon  it,  yet  the  bill  altogether 
was  better  than  that  of  1812.  There 
were  some  of  the  details  objectionable, 
but  what  he  had  to  say  on  them  would  be 
better  reserved  for  the  committee.  As 
the  bill  was  contrary  to  a  great  principle 
of  the  constitution,  their  lordships  ought 
to  be  the  more  careful  to  prevent  the  evil 
from  being  aggravated  by  unnecessary 
rigour  in  the  provisions.  Into  the  great 
question  of  the  unconstitutional  nature  of 
the  measures,  he  should  not  now  enter, 
more  especially  as  his  noble  friend  (ear) 
Grey),  whose  absence  from  indisposition 
he  lamented,  had  discussed  that  part  of 
the  subject  much  better  than  he  could. 
His  noble  friend  bad  fully  stated  all  bis 
sentiments  and  feelings,  and  he  did  not 
wish  to  weaken  the  impression  which  bis 


speech  must  have  made.    He  must,  bow- 
ever,  observe,  that  be  believed  the  whole 
policy  of  his  majesty's  ministers  to  .be 
founded  in  error.    He  would  not  say  of 
them,  or  of  any  other  set  of  men,  that 
their  intention  was,  to  subvert  the  consti- 
tution, in  order  to  acquire  for  themselves 
unlimited  power;  but  if  they  had  such  ao 
intention,  he  knew  no  better  method  that 
could  be  pursued,  than  that  of  occasional 
remissness  in  checking  the  progress  of  se- 
dition, in  allowing  it  to  grow  to  an  alarm- 
ing height,  and  throwing  on  parliament 
the  duty  of  putting  it  down.    In  such  a 
state  of  things,  many  honourable  and  good 
men  could  see  no  other  course  left,  than 
to  adopt  the  measures  of  rigour  which 
were  recommended—- But  be  should  saj 
no  more  on  this  part  of  the  subject.    The 
two  bills  under  consideration  were  the 
least  objectionable  of  the  whole  series  of 
measures.    If  he  gave  any  opposition  to 
them  beyond  the  point  in  which  he  dis- 
agreed as  to  details,  it  was  because  he 
considered  tbem  as  parts  of  an  objection- 
able whole.    On  the  contrary,  if  he  con- 
curred in  parts  of  these  measures,  be 
begged  it  might  not  be  therefore  under- 
stood that  he  gave  any  approbation  to  the 
whole.    He  admitted,  as  ne  had  said  be- 
fore, that  this  bill,  by  disarming  only  cer- 
tain districts,  and  by  being  limited  in  its 
duration  to  a  certain  time,  did  as  much  to 
render  the  measure  palatable  as  it  was 
possible  to  do.    But  still  their  lordships 
should  recollect,  that  the  necessity  of  dis- 
arming the  people,  if  that  necessity  really 
existed,  implied  a  will  and  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  people  to  oppose  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country.    He  believed 
that  the  greatest  power  that  could  be  ex- 
ercised by  any  government,  either  despotic 
or  limited,  was  to  attempt  to  disarm  the 
people.    He  stated  it,  therefore,  as  one 
of  Lis  strongest  objections  to  all  these 
laws,  that  if  they  did  not  succeed  in  ac- 
complishing the  object  for  which  they 
were  framed,  they  must  prove  highly  dan- 
gerous, on  account  of  the  impressions  they 
would  make,  and  the  wounds  they  would 
leave  on  the  minds  of  the  people.    On  all 
these   considerations  be  could   not  say 
"  content "  to  the  second  bill.    As  to  the 
first,  it  certainly  was  better  than  that  pas- 
sed in  1812,  and  therefore  it  was  not  a 
measure  on  which  he  would  express  that 
abhorrence  and  detestation  with  which  he 
viewed  the  system  of  coercion  about  to 
be  established. 
The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  explanation, 
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denied  haying  said  any  thing  with  regard 
to  the  principles  recognized  in  the  bill  of 
rights,  that  could  admit  of  the  interpre- 
tation given  by  the  noble  lord.  Nothing 
that  fell  from  him  could  justify  the  infer- 
ence,  that  it  held  out  one  law  for  the  rich 
and  another  for  the  poor.  He  was  as 
proud  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  any  noble 
lord  could  be ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
considered  that  it  did  not  hold  out  a  sin- 
gle protection  to  him,  or  to  their 
lordships,  which  it  did  not  equally  afford 
to  every  class  of  bis  majesty's  subjects. 
In  alluding  to  that  part  of  the  bill  which 
allows  the  subject  to  have  arms  for  his 
own  protection  he  did  not  sacrifice  a  sin- 
gle principle;  and  while  he  continued 
in  public  life,  he  would  pledge  himself, 
that  as  far  as  it  could  depend  on  him,  the 
subject  should  never  lose  the  benefit  of  a 
•ingle  word  or  letter  which  it  contained. 
It  was  not  against  having  arms  for  his  own 
protection,  but  against  using  them  for  the 
destruction  of  the  constitution,  that  either 
what  he  had  said,  or  what  the  bill  before 
the  House  provided,  could  fairly  be  sup- 
posed to  apply. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  said,  he 
should  not  object  to  this  bill,  because  it 
was  one  not  for  disarming  the  people,  but 
for  preventing  them  from  using  their  arms 
against  the  constitution.  He  had  been 
surprised  to  hear  his  noble  friend  accuse 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  wool- 
sack, of  having  misquoted  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  of  having  said  that  there 
should  be  one  law  for  the  rich,  and  another 
for  the  poor— that  the  one  had  a  right  to 
keep  arms  in  his  possession,  and  that  the 
other  had  no  such  right.  He  could  not  con- 
ceive on  what  grounds  these  charges  were 
founded ;  for  what  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
had  said  was,  that  every  man  was  entitled 
to  have  arms  suitable  to  his  protection ; 
and  that,  the  moment  he  rose  in  arms 
against  the  constitution,  it  was  the  duty  of 
parliament  to  interpose,  not,  indeed,  to 
prevent  him  from  having  arms,  but  to  take 
care  that  he  should  not  use  them  in  over- 
turning the  constitution  of  the  country. 
The  noble  lord  had  deprecated  the  inter- 
ference of  parliament  by  any  new  legisla- 
tive enactments.  But  what  had  their 
lordships  on  the  former  evening  been  dis- 
cussing? What  was  the  question  that 
had  then  been  agitated?  Was  not  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  marquis  (Lans- 
downe)  that  they  should  go  into  an  inqui- 
ry ?  And  yet  the  noble  lord  now  objected 
to  these  measures,  because  they  would 
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throw  upon  parliament  the  onus  and  the 
odium  of  interposing.    It  was  important, 
considering  the  nature  of  the   evil   for 
which  a  remedy  was  now  required,  that  no 
time  should  be  lost.    They  were  at  pre- 
sent placed  between  two  difficulties.     He 
agreed  with  the  noble  lord  in  thinking  that 
one  of  the  greatest  mischiefs  that  arose 
from  ill-designing  persons  creating  alarm 
in  the  country,  was  the  necessity  of  giv- 
ing a  great  preponderance  of  power  to 
the  crown.    But  they  must  either  make 
sacrifices  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  or  com* 
promise  the  safety  of  the  state  by  not 
checking  those  whose  object  was  to  over- 
turn it.    He  had  heard  a  great  deal  about 
its  being  the  duty  of  parliament  to  conci- 
liate the  people ;  and  he  had  waited  long 
to  hear  in  what  manner  tin's  conciliation 
was  to  be  accomplished.    No  doubt  the 
principle  was  a  good  one,  and  parliament 
ought  to  adopt  it,  if  it  was  practicable. 
The  noble  lords  bad  all  said,  that  concili- 
atory measures  ought  to  be  resorted  to; 
but  they  had  not  told  the  House  till  now, 
what  measures  would  satisfy  the  people. 
Now,  however,  it  was  said  by  the  noble 
lord,  that  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  re- 
form in  parliament  was  necessary,  and 
that  nothing  else  would  satisfy  the  peo- 
ple.   He  did  not  wish  at  present  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  on  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  granting  a  reform  in  parlia- 
ment.   He  himself  had  a  distinct  idea  on 
the  subject;  but  how  was  it  with  the  no- 
ble lords  ?     There  were  not  two  of  them 
who  agreed  in  their  views  of  the  question. 
The  people  at  their  public  meetings  had 
declared,  that  they  would  not  be  contented 
unless  they  obtained  annual  parliaments 
and  universal  suffrage ;  and  therefore,  the 
noble  lords  must  either  offer  the  people 
what  they  would  throw  back  in  their  face, 
or  they  must  agree  to  the  measures  pro- 
posed. 

Lord  Holland,  in  explanation,  denied 
that  he  had  charged  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  on  the  woolsack,  with  misquoting 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  All  he  intended  to 
convey  was,  that  he  had  frittered  away  a 
part  of  it  in  his  version.  The  noble  and 
learned  lord  had  taken  high  dudgeon  at 
this.  As  be  had  since  explained  hiaaselft 
no  doubt  could  be  entertained  with  rte* 
pect  to  the  meaning  of  his  words;  but  as 
they  were  first  delivered,  he  (lord  Hoi* 
land)  being  something  of  an  SAglerj  - 
thought  he  had  a  good  bite  [a  langhj* 
The  noble  marquis  was  guilty,  of  <e»iasjo» 
curacy,  when  he  supposed  him  to  bate 
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recommended  parliamentary  reform  as  the 
means  of  conciliation.  He  had  not,  in 
fact,  mentioned  parliamentary  reform  at 
all,  or  even  if  he  had,  the  noble  marquis, 
who  had  certainly  formed  a  distinct  opi- 
nion on  the  subject,  might  allow  him  the 
credit  of  having  a  distinct  one  also. 

The  Duke  of  £iu*ersaid,  he  rose  in  conse- 
quence of  the  speech  of  the  noble  marquis 
who  had  attacked  that  side  of  the  House 
as  if,  in  general,  the  principles  of  radical 
reform  were  adopted  by  them ;  and  be 
wished  that  noble  lords,  when  they  spoke 
of  any  individuals,  or,  indeed,  of  any  mat- 
ter whatever  should  be  correct  in  what 
they  stated  to  the  House.  He  did  not 
agree  in  opinion  with  those  who  approved 
of  all  the  measures  that  were  brought  for- 
ward ;  but  he  would  take  that  opportunity 
of  stating  his  acquiescence  in  the  bills 
then  under  their  lordships'  consideration. 
He  regretted  to  hear  from  the  other  side 
of  the  House  opinions  which  implied  the 
imputation,  that  noble  lords  on  his  side 
were  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  state; 
they  felt  they  were  contending  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  as  much  as  the  no- 
ble lords  opposite ;  and  while  he  differed 
very  much  from  them  in  political  senti- 
ment, he  should  endeavour  so  to  express 
his  dissent  as  not  to  inflame  the  public 
mind.  He  should  beg  leave  to  advert  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  learned  lord  ;— 
for  any  subject  connected  with  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  with  Magna  Cbarta,  or  any  other 
of  the  great  barriers  of  the  constitution, 
every  one  must  feel  to  be  important.  The 
learned  lord  would  allow  him  to  say,  with 
every  respect  for  his  character,  and  with 
great  deference  to  his  legal  knowledge, 
that  when  he  stated  his  opinion  that  cer- 
tain proceedings  were  treasonable,  he  (his 
Royal  Highness)  should  hare  wished  that 
the  learned  lord  bad  been  in  the  situation 
of  attorney-general  when  these  proceed- 
ings occurred,  because  he  was  convinced 
that  that  opinion,  if  stated  and  acted  upon 
by  the  attorney-general,  would  have  re- 
lieved the  country  from  a  great  part  of 
the  evil  now  said  to  exist.  He  would  state 
to  the  noble  marquis,  that  although  he 
was  not  a  radical  reformer,  he  had  an 
opinion  on  that  subject ;  an  opinion  as 
distinct,  and,  be  hoped,  as  constitu- 
tional, as  that  of  the  noble  marquis  him- 
self; and  whenever  they  should  enter  the 
lists  of  argument  on  the  subject,  he  hoped 
they  should  fight  fairly  and  manfully.  He 
agreed  with  the  noble  lords  opposite,  that 
the  Honse  ought  not  to  lose  its  lime ;  but 


still  he  must  look  to  causes,  and  he  would 
say,  that  those  physicians  who  did  not 
examine  minutely,  but  took  the  symptom 
for  the  disorder,  might  kill  the  patient,  but 
would  never  cure  the  disease.  He  returned 
his  acknowledgments  to  their  lordships  for 
the  attention  with  which  they  had  listened 
to  him.  In  the  situation  in  which  he 
stood,  he  was  anxious  that  his  opinion 
should  be  known,  as  well  from  his  attach- 
ment to  the  constitution,  as  irom  the  af- 
fection he  entertained  for  the  interests  of 
the  people. 

The  Earl  of  Darnley  thought  it  his  duty 
to  give  his  support  to  some  of  the  mea- 
sures before  the  House.  With  respect  to 
the  arming  bill,  it  was  universally  admitted 
that  such  a  measure  could  be  justified  only 
on  the  ground  of  necessity.  The  only 
objection  which  he  was  prepared  to  make 
to  this  bill  he  should  take  the  liberty  of 
throwing  out  at  present,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  noble  lord  opposite.  He 
thought  it  extremely  dangerous  to  give  to 
any  man  the  power  of  entering  another's 
house  at  night ;  and,  if  possible,  it  would 
be  expedient  to  avoid  giving  that  power. 
He  would  not  waste  their  lordships' 
time  in  arguing  on  the  inexpediency  of 
this  provision,  or  of  the  present  measures 
in  general ;  but  he  would  take  the  liberty 
of  inquiring,  before  he  decided,  whether 
the  present  measures,  supposing  them  to 
be  necessary  now,  might  not  have 
been  avoided,  if  a  different  course  had 
been  adopted  by  government.  He  appre- 
hended they  all  considered  the  measure  to 
be  grounded  on  the  fact,  that  arms  were 
possessed  by  individuals  for  dangerous 
purposes.  From  the  papers  on  the  table, 
however,  he  thought  that  this  measure 
arose  entirely  from  the  transactions  at 
Manchester  on  the  fatal  16th  of  August. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  to  be  lamented,  that 
itinerant  demagogues  were  going  about 
the  country,  and  inflaming  the  minds  of 
the  people ;  but  still  it  was  known  that 
meetings  of  the  same  description  as  that  at 
Manchester  had  taken  place  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  had  separated  without 
any  bad  consequences.  He  maintained, 
therefore,  that  whatever  evil  disposition 
there  was  in  the  situation  of  the  country, 
it  was  mainly  owing  to  the  unfortunate 
conduct  of  the  magistrates  on  that  day, 
and  to  the  subsequent  conduct  of  minis- 
ters in  stifling  inquiry.  If  government 
had  granted  an  inquiry,  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  evib  now  to  be  provided  against 
by  these  measures  would  not  have  existed. 
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Let  the  people  be  satisfied  that  parliament 
was  prepared  to  do  them  justice  by  going 
iota  an  inquiry,  and  then  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  hate  recourse  to  measures  of 
extraordinary  severity.  The  noble  mar- 
quis had  said,  that  noble  lords  oh  the  op- 
position side  of  the  House,  talked  of  con- 
ciliating the  people,  but  did  not  tell  how 
that  was  to  be  accomplished ;  and  at  last 
he  had  come  to  the  subject  of  parliamen- 
tary reform.  He  was  astonished  to  hear 
the  noble  marquis  imputing  to  his  noble 
friend  the  with  to  establish  annual  parlia- 
ments and  universal  suffrage.  Their  lord- 
ships would  do  bis  noble  friend  the  justice 
to  acknowledge,  that  he  had  said  nothing 
that  could  warrant  such  an  imputation. 
In  answer  to  what  the  noble  marquis  had 
said  on  the  subject  of  conciliation,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  mea- 
aure  of  inquiry  proposed  by  his  noble 
friend  (the  marquis  of  Lansdowne)  would 
have  been  most  conciliating  and  satisfac- 
tory to  the  country.  After  some  obser- 
vations against  the  coercive  system  of  mi- 
nisters, the  noble  earl  remarked,  that  in 
order  to  govern  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, it  was  necessary  to  appeal  to  their 
hearts,  not  to  their  fears ;  and  that  en- 
deavouring to  pass  such  laws  as  these 
would  excite  apprehensions  that  the  ob- 
ject was  to  govern  them  by  the  bayonet. 
For  his  own  part  he  must  acknowledge, 
that  he  would  rather  be  governed  by  the 
noble  earl  and  the  noble  viscount  opposite, 
than  by  Mr.  Hunt  and  Dr.  Watson ;  for 
any  government  however  bad,  was  better 
then  theirs. 

The  Earl  of  Darlington  expressed  con- 
siderable diffidence  in  offering  himself  to 
the  attention  of  their  lordships,  but  he 
felt  it  a  duty  which  he  could  not  decline 
to  address  them  for  a  few  moments. 
He  presented  himself  to  their  notice  not 
merely  as  a  person  possessing  some  es- 
tate in  the  country,  and  respecting  the 
laws  and  constitution  under  which  he 
lived— not  merely  as  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  in  whose  dignity  and  security 
he  was  interested— but  as  the  holder  of  a 
situation  under  the  Crown,  which  he  had 
had  the  honour  to  fill  ever  since  the 
year  1792.  He  had  forborne  to  obtrude 
himself  upon  former  occasions,  but  his 
name  had  been  already  introduced  to 
their  lordships'  notice  in  the  documents 
which  were  laid  on  the  table  by  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers.  It  might  be  supposed, 
from  his  residence  in  the  county  of 
which  he  was  about  to  speak,  that  he 
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had  some  knowledge  of  the  people  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded.  He  had  taken 
great  pains  to  ascertain  their  opinions, 
and  though  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  of  Durham  he  considered  at  one 
period  that  they  were  quiet,  he  could 
not  help  observing  that  there  were  some 
symptoms  not  indicative  of  perfect  tran- 
quillity. They  were  silent,  indeed,  but 
their  silence  was  of  a  sullen  character. 
A  meeting  was  held  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Newcastle,  the  numbers  of  which 
were  greatly  increased  by  a  difference 
between  the  proprietors  of  the  collieries 
and  their  workmen.  The  meeting  was 
conducted  quietly,  but  the  manner  of 
its  assemblage  was  such  as  ought  not 
only  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  go- 
vernment, but  of  all  who  wished  well  to 
the  country.  In  some  time  after,  it  was 
intimated  to  him  that  a  rising  would  sooa 
take  place.  He  had  then  no  fear  of  such 
an  event;  nor  should  he  now  have  in- 
truded on  their  lordships,  if  he  had  not 
received  intelligence,  within  these  few 
days,  which  confirmed  that  intimation. 
From  that  intelligence  he  was  certain, 
that  at  the  present  moment,  while  the  de- 
liberations of  parliament  were  in  progress, 
a  correspondence  was  going  on  between 
the  North  of  Durham  and  the  south  of 
Newcastle,}for  the'purpose  of  carrying  pro- 
jects into  effect  for  the  subversion  of  the 
constitution.  Under  this  impression  he 
felt  it  to  be  their  lordships'  duty  to  unite 
in  the  endeavour  to  find  out  the  persons 
who  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the  go- 
vernment, or  endeavoured  to  excite  tu- 
mult and  disturbance  which  endangered 
the  whole  property  of  the  kingdom.  Here 
it  was  that  he  disagreed  from  his  noble 
friends  with  whom  he  generally  acted. 
They  had  expressed  their  dislike  and  sus- 
picion of  anonymous  information.  The 
principle  was  certainly  just ;  but  he 
could  say,  that  he  had  received  in- 
telligence upon  which  he  could  place 
the  most  implicit  reliance,  but  the  authors 
of  which  he  would  not  upon  any  account 
disclose.  As  far  indeed,  as  he  could  form 
a  judgment  on  the  subject,  he  was  with 
great  deference  obliged  to  differ  from  the 
notions  of  his  noble  friends  on  that  sub- 
ject. With  respect  to  the  bills  of  which 
the  secretary  of  state  had  given  the  out- 
lines on  a  former  day,  he  had  some  hesita- 
tion in  agreeing  to  -them  without  qualifi- 
cation. Some  objections  might  be  stated, 
and  some  alterations  might  be  necessary, 
but  as  far  as  the.  general  tenor  of  such 
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bills  went,  be  believed  they  were  abso- 
lutely required.  Though  he  was  far  from 
being  an  alarmist,  when  he  saw  such 
things  pass  before  him,  the  existence  of 
which  he  could  not  doubt  any  more  than 
he  could  doubt  his  eye-sight,  it  was  his 
duty  to  state  thst  ministers  were  called 
upon  to  bring  forward  some  measures 
extremely  strong  in  order  to  meet  the 
emergency.  It  would  have  been  a  matter 
of  great  satisfaction  to  him  if  an  union 
could  have  taken  place  between  both 
sides  of  tho  House  on  this  occasion; 
but  unhappily  that  was  not  accomplished. 
That  inquiry  should  take  place  as  to  the 
causes  which  brought  the  country  into 
this  state,  was  a  fact  he  was  ready  to 
admit ;  but  it  was  foreign  to  the  present 
question — as  foreign  indeed  as  the  ques- 
tion of  reform,  and  like  that  only  a  waste 
of  the  time  of  the  House.  Reform  was, 
in  his  opinion,  to  some  extent  necessary ; 
but  he  should  now  conclude  by  stating, 
that  with  some  trifling  alterations  the  pre- 
sent bills  had  his  approbation,  as  well  as 
the  other  measures  with  which  they  were 
connected. 

The  Earl  of  Strathmore  rose  also  to 
make  a  statement  to  the  House,  which  he 
thought  it  of  importance  that  they  should 
be  acquainted  with.  He  corroborated  the 
statement  of  the  noble  lord  who  preceded 
him,  on  the  subject  of  the  meetings  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  which  he 
described  as  inconsiderable  in  point  of 
numbers  at  first.  The  last,  however,  was 
alarming,  both  in  point  of  numbers,  and 
with  regard  to  the  flags  exhibited.  The 
motto  upon  one  of  the  flags  was,  "  the 
day  of  retribution  is  at  hand,"  and  the 
device  a  death's  head  and  bones.  Though 
no  mischief  was  done,  he  was  convinced 
that  they  were  ripe  for  mischief.  He 
had  certain,  information,  that  many  per- 
sons attended  the  meeting  with  pistols, 
and  had  that  day  received  a  letter  from  a 
most  respectable  clergyman  at  {Newcastle, 
which  would  show  the  extent  to  which 
the  alarm  had  reached  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  The  letter  commenced  by  ob- 
serving, that  about  twenty  factious  dema- 
gogues, who  ought  to  be  hanged  or  in- 
carcerated, had  done  all  the  mischief,  and 
succeeded  in  preparing  the  minds  of  the 
people  for  rebellion.  It  proceeded  to 
state  than  an  hoo.  and  rev.  gentleman,  a 
magistrate  of  the  county,  the  brother  of  a 
noble  earl  whom  he  did  not  then  see  in 
his, place,  had  with  his  family  taken  refuge 
in  that  town.    What  must  the  state  et 
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that  county  be  when  magistrates  were 
obliged  to  fly  for  refuge.  He  was  glad 
that  the  noble  lords  who  sat  on  the  same 
side  of  the  House  with  himself,  had  not 
objected  to  the  bills  under  consideration* 
He  hoped  that  no  time  would  be  lost  in 
passing  them,  for  he  was  sure  their  lord* 
ships  must  see  that  unless  they  were 
carried  no  man  could  answer  for  the  safety 
of  the  country.  Another  fact,  of  which 
he  wished  to  apprise  the  House,  was,  that 
the  colliers  were  divided  into  different 
classes,  consisting  each  of  twenty  persons, 
under  the  direction  of  a  leader.  The 
Black  Dwarf,  The  Republican,  The  Cap 
of  Liberty,  and  other  blasphemous 
publications  were  the  constant  subjects 
of  their  study,  and  he  feared  were  too  suc- 
cessful in  corrupting  their  minds.  ■  He 
trusted,  however,  that  they  would  soon 
be  convinced  of  the  error  of  their  ways, 
in  addition  to  this,  it  was  certain  that 
there  were  1 4  or  15,000  men  on  the  banks 
of  the  Weir  and  the  Tyne  ready  for  re- 
bellion. After  what  had  been  said  of 
the  northern  part  of  Durham,  he  was 
much  gratified  at  being  able  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  loyalty  of  the  south-western 
district.  There  was  little  or  no  disaffection 
there,  and  he  was  persuaded  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  were  ready  to 
defend  the  king,  the  constitution,  and  the 
laws.  In  the  north  of  Yorkshire  the  same 
spirit  prevailed,  and  he  was  persuaded 
would  soon  manifest  itself  in  any  case  of 
danger.  He  had  said  thus  much  in  cor- 
roboration of  what  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  earl,  and  in  explanation  of  the  letter 
he  had  received  that  morning,  which  he 
thought  it  of  importance  that  the  House 
should  be  acquainted  with. 

The  bills  were   then    read  a   second 
time. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Thursday,  December  2. 

Seditious  Meetings  Prevention 
Bill.]  Lord  Castlereagh  having  moved 
the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  read* 
ing  of  the  Seditious  Meetings  Prevention 
bill,  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  begged  leave  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  noble  lord,  whether 
it  was  the  intention  of  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters to  propose  any  alteration  or  amend- 
ment in  the  bill,  or  to  allow  it  to  stand  in 
the  state  it  then  was :  be  was  proceeding 
to  discuss  the  matter,  when  the  Speaker 
called  him  to  order.  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor 
seaumed,  aad  -observed,  that  it  was  not 
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intention  to  debate  on  the  subject  before 
the  House,  but  merely  to  ask  a  simple 
question.  Lord  Castlereagh  was  sure  the 
bon.  member  had  too  much  experience 
not  to  know  that  the  committee  was  the 
place  for  discussing  the  details*  Mr. 
Grcnfell  rose,  and  was  about  to  state  his 
opinion  on  the  bill,  when  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  put  it  to  the  hon.  gentleman  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  more  convenient  to 
give  his  sentiments  on  the  question  for 
the  second  reading.  Mr.  Grenfell  ac- 
quiescing, the  order  of  the  day  was  read. 
The  Solicitor  General  then  got  up  to 
move  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  when 
Mr.  Tierncy  observed,  that  if  the  noble 
lord  did  not  intend  to  commence  the  de- 
bate, it  was  open  to  his  hon.  friend  to 
speak.  After  some  further  discussion,  in 
which  lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Tierney,  Mr. 
Grenfell,  the  Speaker,  and  Mr.  Perceval 
participated, 

Mr.  Grenfell  said,  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  detain  the  House  at  length,  but 
he  wished  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  expressing  the  opinion  he  enter- 
tained of  the  general  proposition,  of  which 
the  bill  before  the  House  formed  a  part, 
and  which  engaged  the  almost  exclusive 
attention  of  the  country  at  large.  He 
confessed  that  he  stated  that  opinion  under 
feelings  of  greater  pain  than  any  he  had 
experienced  from  the  first  hour  of  his 
sitting  in  that  House  to  the  moment  at 
which  he  spoke ;  for  his  sense  of  public 
duty  compelled  him  to  adopt  a  course  de- 
cidedly opposite  to  that  pursued  by  his 
hon.  friends  near  him,  with  whom  he  had 
hitherto  had  the  gratification  of  being  po- 
litically connected,  and  with  whom,  not- 
withstanding this  exception,  he  hoped  to 
remain  politically  connected  for  life.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  had  abstained  from 
giving  any  vote,  either  on  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  his  right  hon.  friend  to 
the  address,  or  on  the  motion  made  by 
his  noble  friend  on  Tuesday.  He  had  so 
abstained  from  feelings  of  a  personal  na- 
ture, and  in  doing  so  was  not  aware  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  any  dereliction  of 
his  public  duty*  He  could  assure  his 
right  hon.  and  nis  noble  friend,  that  the 
only  motives  which  induced  him  to  abstain 
from  voting  on  the  occasions  which  he 
had  mentioned  were,  his  personal  regard 
and  affection  for  his  right  hon.,  and  his 
respect  for  his  noble  friend.  He  could 
no  longer,  however,  allow  any  private  feel- 
ing to  interfere  with  that  line  of  conduct 
which  his  public  duty  teemed  to  him  to 


demand.  His  only  object  in  rising  at  thai 
moment  was  to  state,  in  the  face  of  the 
House  and  of  the  country,  that  fronvihe 
best  consideration  which  be  had  bee 
to  give  to  a  subject  which  he  was 
aware  involved  the  dearest  interests  of 
the  empire — from  ail  the  information 
he  had  obtained  on  that  subject,  son 
ed  and  strengthened  as  that  iuibraisjiiB 
was  by  the  observations  made  4m  a  reseat 
evening  by  the  noble  lord  who  renmene* 
ed  the  county  of  Lancaster,  he  ftlfc  itis* 
cumbent  on  him  to  declare  that,  resettles; 
to  himself  the  right  to  object  toaaj  of  ike 
details  of  the  measure,  and  to  support  any 
amendment  to  them,  from  what 
soever  it  might  proceed,  and  also 
to  himself  the  right  of  further 
tion  with  respect  to  the  expediency  ef 
making  any  or  all  the  measures  taupe* 
rary  in  their  application --he  was  prepares1 
to  give  his  steady  and  hearty  coDCurreast 
and  support  to  the  principle  of  all  tee 
measures  recommended  by  the  noble  Ian) 
on  Monday  last.  Such  were  Ins  opiates*, 
and  on  those  opinions  he  was  prepared  to 
act,  and  he  should  therefore  asseat  telht 
second  reading  of  the  bill  under  consider- 
ation. 

The  question  being  put  for  reediaj  the 
bill  a  second  time, 

The  Solicitor  General  congintukseiihe 
House  on  the  candid  speech  which  had  jasf 
fallen  from  the  bon.  gentleman*  and  atjd 
he  flattered  himself,  that  after  thooaestisn 
should  be  fully  investigated,  and,  after  the 
true  character  of  the  measures  which  his 
majesty's  government  had  thought  it  ae» 
cessary  to  recommend  should  ,ho-  Aslijr 
developed,  in  addition  to  the  veto  of  the 
hon.  gentleman,  those  measosaa  sroqhi 
claim  and  obtain  the  support  of  assay 
other  hon.  gentlemen,  who  vera  not  la 
the  habit  of  acting  politically  win  hm  *m> 
jetty's  ministers.  In  undertaking,  the  4atjr 
which  he  was  about  to  perform,  he  mail 
request  the  indulgence  of  the  House,.  It 
was  a  duty  which,  in  coassqaenoe  of  ,lhs 
absence  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Mend  had 
been  suddenly  cast  upon  him  saoae-  bp 
came  down  to  the  House;  sad  'bs>.  jajtt 
intreat  the  indulgence  of  the  Hon**  if^i 
respect  to  the  manner  of  hi#:perfbs^euaa 
the  tssk.  Of  course  be  was  ftiaitay  sop 
all  the  details  of  the  measures  ia  !fjas*gpsjH 
but  it  was  a  very  different  thine  ceybeHSfr* 
quainted  with  those  details,  anaWbMpe* 
pared  suddenly  to  unfold  them  ijksttt 
distinctness  ana  precision  so  desirshfe  Sn 
such  en  occasion.    He  would  tnijtapysTy 
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however,  to  discharge  the  tank  that  hod 
fallen  upon  him  with  as  much  simplicity 
and  clearness  as  he  could  command ;  and 
to  explain  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
measures  which  it  had  been  advisable  to 
recommend  to  parliament,  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  extraordinary  dangers 
with  which  the  country  was  menaced ; 
dangers,  which,  in  his  opinion,  there  was 
a  great  disposition,  on  the  part  of  many  of 
the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  to  underrate. 
A  right  hon.  gentleman  had  attempted  to 
show,  that  those  dangers  were  principally 
confined  to  two  counties  in  the  north  of 
the  island— Lancashire,  and  a  part  of 
Cheshire*  It  was  only  necessary  to  look 
at  the  documents  on  the  table,  and  to  ad- 
vert to  facts  notoriously  before  the 
public,  to  be  satisfied  that  such  a  repre- 
sentation was  wholly  unfounded.  It  had 
been  stated,  that  in  Yorkshire  no  coercive 
measures  were  necessary.  The  papers 
on  the  table,  however  afforded  decided 
evidence  of  the  necessity  of  legislative  in- 
terposition with  respect  to  Yorkshire,  as 
well  as  the  other  counties  in  the  north  of  the 
island  ;  for  in  those  papers  it  was  stated 
on  authority,  that  although  no  immediate 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended,  there  was 
reason  to  suppose  that  a  conspiracy  of  a 
most  alarming  and  extensive  character 
would  burst  forth,  unless  great  precautions 
were  taken  to  suppress  it;  and  it  was 
stated  to  be  matter  of  absolute  certainty, 
that  revolution  was  the  aim  of  those  who 
were  engaged  in  it.  Was  the  House, 
therefore,  to  be  told,  that  it  was  only  to  a 
part  of  Cheshire,  and  to  Lancashire,  that 
the  proposed  measures  ought  to  be  direct- 
ed ?  But  he  would  go  a  step  further. 
He  would  refer,  not  merely  to  the  docu- 
ments on  the  table,  but  to  the  general 
notoriety  of  the  state  of  the  county  of 
Northumberland,  of  the  state  of  the 
county  of  Cumberland,  of  the  state  of  the 
county  of  Durham,  and  above  all,  of  the 
state  of  the  western  parts  of  Scotland, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glas- 
gow and  Paisley.  He  would  omit  all 
mention  of  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity. 
He  would  not  mention  the  meetings  which 
had  taken  place  in  Coventry  and  other 
parts  of  Warwickshire,  and  those  which 
had  been  attempted  in  the  county  of  Staf- 
ford. He  would  merely  observe,  that  the 
state  of  the  northern  district  which  he  had 
adverted  to,  comprehending  an  extent  ef 
890  miles,  and  including  a  large  and 
Active  population,  afforded  abundant 
ground    for    tho    measures    proposed. 
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There  was  one  very  alarming  feature  in 
the  character  of  the  designs  evidently  en- 
tertained by  the  disaffected,  namely  the 
activity  with  which  objects  contemplated 
by  them  were  pursued,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  principles  of  sedition  were 
diffused  from  the  head  quarters  in  Lanca- 
shire to  the  most  extreme  outposts.  This 
was  a  most  formidable  part  of  the  evil, 
and  proved  the  necessity,  not  only  of  le- 
gislative precautions,  but  of  adopting 
those  precautions  with  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion. It  had  been  said  by  some  hon.  gen- 
tlemen that  the  disease  was  merely  local. 
Good  God !  was  it  possible  that  those  by 
whom  such  an  assertion  was  made  had  en- 
tirely forgotten  what  had  already  occurred 
in  the  world  ?  Was  all  the  experience 
derived  from  the  course  and  progress  of 
the  French  revolution  to  be  lost  to  the 
world  ?  Who  did  not  know  that  at  the 
commencement  of  that  revolution,  a  large 
part  of  France  was  not  alienated  from  the 
existing  government?  Who  did  not 
know  that  it  was  only  in  the  great  manu- 
facturing and  populous  districts  in-  France 
that  disaffection  originally  manifested  it- 
self, and  that  to  the  inertness  of  the  friends 
of  monarchy  in  the  other  parts  of  that 
kingdom  the  deplorable  consequences  that 
followed  were  attributable?  He  would 
ask  the  House  whether,  if  the  principles 
avowed,  and  the  schemes  going  on  in  the 
northern  districts,  had  extended  to  the" 
whole  island,jthe  revolution  would  not  only 
(according  to  the  expression  in  one  of  the 
newspapers)  have  begun,  but  have  been 
perfect  and  consummate  ?  Having  stated 
so  much  with  respect  to  the  extent,  he 
would  now  consider  the  character  of  the 
proceedings  in  question ;  for  it  was  indis- 
pensable to  take  a  view  (however  slight) 
of  the  combined  danger,  in  order  to 
enable  the  House  duly  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  the  combined  measures  recom- 
mended to  meet  it.  The  particular  points 
against  which  the  proposed  measures  were 
directed  were— first,  the  training  to  the 
use  of  arms  for  revolutionary  purposes ; 
secondly,  the  collecting  of  arms  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  those  previously 
trained  to  their  use,  in  order  to  carry  into 
effect  the  designs  of  the  disaffected  against 
the  constitution;  thirdly  (and  it  was  a 
consideration  of  the  utmost  importance), 
the  means  of  intimidation  resorted  to,  nnd 
actively  spreading  through  the  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  all  opposition 
to  the  plans  of  the  evil  disposed,  and  en- 
couraging and  supporting  the  disaffected. 
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—In  addition,  lie  would  recall  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  the  open  and  un- 
blushing attempts  at  intimidation  by  as- 
sassination. The  principle  of  assassina- 
tion had  been  avowed  in  the  metropolis, 
in  public  debating  houses,  and  in  news- 
papers. In  the  Reformers  Gazette,  at 
Manchester,  in  July  last,  a  particular  in- 
dividual was  openly  pointed  out  for  de- 
struction, and  it  was  asked — "  Is  there  no 
noble  Brutus  who  will  plunge  a  dagger 
into  the  heart  of  the  tyrant  ?"  The  next 
important  point  to  which  he  would  ad- 
vert was  that  which  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  the  bill,  the  second  reading  of 
which  was  proposed  to-night,  namely,  the 
assemblies  collected  under  the  pretence 
of  petitioning  for  parliamentary  reform, 
but  with  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the 
strength  of  the  disaffected,  encouraging 
their  friends,  and  intimidating  their  oppo- 
nents. The  intimidation  thus  occasioned 
was  a  most  formidable  engine  in  advancing 
the  plans  of  the  individuals  in  question. 
Another,  and  a  great  evil  against  which  the 
measures  recommended  by  his  majesty's 
government  were  directed,  was  the  state 
of  the  press  of  this  country,  not  of  the 
regular  and  established,  but  of  the  cheap 
and  low  press.  The  evil  was  admitted  on 
all  hands ;  whatever  difference  of  opinion 
might  exist  with  respect  to  the  nature  of 
the  means  that  ought  to  be  adopted  to 
counteract  the  poison  which  had  of  late 
years  been  so  actively  diffused  throughout 
the  community.  He  had  now  briefly 
pointed  out  the  various  parts  of  the 
system  against  which  the  measures  pro- 
posed  by  his  majesty's  ministers  were  di- 
rected. -  The  question  was,  whether,  as 
some  measures  must  of  necessity  be  adopt- 
ed for  correcting  the  evils,  the  measures 
proposed  by  government  were  not  as 
effective,  and  at  the  same  time  as  mo- 
derate and  constitutional,  as  any  that 
could  be  devised  for  the  purpose  ?  He 
could  assure  the  House,  that  in  the  pre- 
paration of  those  measures  it  had  been  the 
most  anxious  wish  of  government  to 
trench  as  little  as  possible  on  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  the  country;  and  when 
the  various  measures  which  they  proposed 
should  come  to  be  thoroughly  investigated, 
he  was  persuaded  it  would  be  found  that 
they  were  calculated  to  carry  into  effect 
the  object  in  view,  with  as  little  injury  to 
those  laws  and  to  that  constitution  as 
the  circumstance  of  the  case  would  per- 
mit. An  hon.  and  learned  friend  or  his 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  had  very 


properly  stated,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
consider  the  operation  of  any  one  of  these 
measures  without  looking  to  the  whole  of 
the  bills    to  be  introduced.     Before    be 
directed  the  attention  of  the  House  to— 

Mr.  Brougham  rose,  and  observed,  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  had  mis- 
taken him.  What  he  had  said  was,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  consider  any  one 
of  the  measures  proposed  without  looking 
to  them  as  a  whole.  The  hon.  and  learn- 
ed member  seemed  to  be  about  -  so 
go  into  a  discussion  of  the  other  measures, 
which  he  conceived  was  rather  prema* 
ture. 

The  Solicitor  General  said,  that  in  order 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  he  would  treat  the  subject  as  he 
had  advised,  and  touch  as  lightly  as  pos- 
sible upon  the  other  measures  to  be  intro- 
duced, but  the  evils  which  the  House  were 
called  upon  to  counteract,  formed  a  com* 
bined  system,  and  could  only  be  counteract- 
ed by  another  system  equally  combined  in 
its  nature;  and  therefore  the  bearing  of  one 
measure  upon  another,  8s  if  one  evil  upon 
another,  could  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The 
first  point  to  which  he  wished  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  House  was,  the  bill 
to  be  introduced  for  restraining  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  The  object  of  this  measure 
was,  as  he  before  stated,  to  restrain  the 
publication  of  those  cheap  pamphlets, 
which  had  occasioned  such  mischief  In  the 
country.  There  was  not  any  man  who 
more  zealously  advocated  the  liberty  of 
the  press  than  he  did.  The  liberty  of  the 
press  and  the  trial  by  jury  were  the  main 
pillars  which  supported  toe  constitution  ; 
and  he  could  assure  the  House  that  he 
was  the  last  man  in  the  -country  who 
would  advocate  the  invasion^  of  .--either  of 
those  inestimable  privileges  of  the  people. 
But  what  was  the  character  of  the  publi- 
cations to  which  he  alluded  ?  What  were 
the  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  them? 
They  were  sold  at  such  a  price  as  afbrded 
the  lowest  orders  an  opportunity  of  perusing 
them.  The  persons  who  tola  them  were 
men  of  no  property  or  character ;  add  be- 
sides, they  were  very  difficult  to  be  come 
at.  Those  persons"  declared,  and  with 
truth,  that  those  publications  were  a 
powerful  engine  in  their  hands ;  and  that 
thejpeople  were,  and  must  continue  to-be 
strongly  influenced  by  them-^Wasitthen 
too  much  to  expect,  that  the  publishes*  of 
such  pamphlets  should  give  tacosityi  for 
the  payment  of  such  penal  ties  t»  rnighfcbe 
imposed  on  them  for^n  abuse  of  the  powers 
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of  their  mighty  engine?  Wee  it  too  much 
to  say,  that  in  the  event  of  their  being  con- 
victed nol  by  any  minister  or  magistrate, 
but  by  an  impartial  jury  of  their  country- 
men, there  should  be  a  fund  from  which  the 
fines  to  which  they  had  subjected  them- 
selves should  be  certainly  forthcoming? 
In  what  respect  could  this  be  considered 
as  an  invasion  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  ? 
The  bill  demanded  security— nothing 
more;  it  did  not  ask  for  any  previous 
censorship :  it  did  not  ask  for  any  limita- 
tion of  the  trial  by  jury.  If  ministers  had 
proposed  any  such  measure,  they  would 
have  deserved  and  incurred  not  only  the 
reprobation  of  that  House,  but  the  repro- 
bation of  the  whole  country.  The  press 
was  a  powerful  machine,  and  might  be 
turned  to  good  or  to  bad *  purposes,  ac- 
cording to  the  disposition  of  those  who 
used  it ;  was  it  not,  therefore,  right,  to 
call  upon  publishers  to  give  security  that 
they  would  so  use  as  not  to  abuse  it? 
This  was  the  first  measure  which  minis- 
ters had  to  recommend ;  it  was  perfectly 
in  unison  with  the  constitution,  and  he 
augured  that  it  would  be  found  effectual 
to  counteract  the  mischief.  Another  point 
in  these  publications  was,  their  nature  and 
their  character.  In  the  act  of  the  38th  of 
the  king,  when  it  was  first  proposed  to  im- 
pose a  tax  upon  any  paper  which  contain- 
ed any  public  news,  intelligence,  or  oc- 
currences, it  was  considered  that  those 
words  were  so  general  that  they  might 
embrace  all  periodical  publications  what- 
soever ;  and  this  was  proved  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  many  actions  were  com* 
inenced  upon  them  in  the  courts  of  law. 
In  order  to  meet  the  present  danger  of 
the  times,  it  was  now  proposed  to  extend 
the  regulations  of  that  act,  so  that  those 
publications  which  assumed  the  existence 
uf  facts,  and  then  argued  upon  and  drew 
deductions  from  them,  should  be  made 
liable  to  the  tax  upon  newspapers,  just  as 
if  they  contained  the  first  account  of  the 
facts  themselves.  This  was  the  second 
point  in  the  system :  the  next  was  to  in- 
dict an  increased  degree  of  punishment, 
that  of  transportation,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  upon  any  individual  against 
whom  a  second  conviction  was  obtained. 
The  principle  on  which  this  enactment 
was  founded  was  well  known  to  the  Eng- 
lish law ;  and  be  would  ask  the  gentleman 
opposite,  when  a  party,  after  being  once 
convicted  of  a  blasphemous  and  seditious 
libel,  came  forward  a  second  time  to 
brave  and  insult  the  court,  whether  it  was 


not  proper  that  such  discretion  should  be 
vested  in  the  judge?  When  they  said 
that  such  enactments  were  hostile  to 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  they  ought  to 
consider  that  they  were  confined  to  pub- 
lications of  a  certain  size  ,and  character. 
He  now  came  to  the  bill  against  military 
training.  It  was  said  by  members  on  the 
opposite  side  that  the  existing  laws  were 
strong  enough  to  prevent  it.  A  single 
word  on  that  argument  would  be  quite 
sufficient.  If  any  persons  met  for  the 
purpose  of  training  themselves  to  the  use 
of  arras,  and  for  the  express  object  of  op- 
posing the  government,  such  training 
would  constitute  an  overt  act  of  high 
treason ;  and  therefore  if  the  intention  of 
the  party  training  could  be  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  jury,  no  new  law  would 
be  found  necessary.  But  though  it  might 
be  an  easy  matter  to  convict  an  individual 
of  this  training,  it  might  be  very  difficult 
to  bring  home  to  him  the  intention  with 
which  he  was  thus  training  himself,  in  a 
court  of  justice.  It  was  therefore  pro- 
posed that  no  persons  should  meet  to  be 
drilled  to  the  use  of  arms  without  a  licence 
from  the  Crown.  From  what  had  fallen 
from  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  he 
did  not  expect  that  this  measure  would 
incur  any  opposition.  The  next  measure 
to  which  he  must  call  the  attention  of  the 
House,  was  of  a  technical  nature.  It  was 
that  for  accelerating  trials  in  cases  of 
misdemeanor.  It  might,  as  the  law  at 
present  stood,  be  2  years  or  3  circuits 
after  an  offence  had  been  committed,  be- 
fore it  could  be  brought  on  for  trial.  This 
was  the  old  law  of  the  land  in  cases  of 
misdemeanor,  and  formerly  had  also  been 
the  law  in  civil  actions;  but  as  serious 
inconvenience  to  suitors  had  resulted 
from  such  delay,  a  remedy  had  been  in- 
troduced for  it  many  years  ago.  It  was 
now  proposed  to  apply  the  same  remedy 
to  misdemeanors,  but  in  so  guarded  a 
manner,  as  not  to  trench  upon  any  me- 
thod of  defence  which  the  accused  might 
be  inclined  or  advised  to  adopt.  He  was 
not  to  be  compelled  to  take  his  trial  at  the 
first  assize,  without  sufficient  cause ;  he 
was  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  arising 
from  a  writ  of  certiorari.  Circumstances 
might  so  happen  that  he  could  not  obtain 
a  fair  hearing  in  the  inferior  courts ;  he 
was,  therefore  left  at  liberty  to  remove  his 
cause  into  the  superior  courts,  and  all  his 
rights  and  privileges  there  remained  aa 
before.  He  therefore  did  not  expect  any 
objection  would  be  made  to  this  bill,  un- 
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less  it  were  to  be  contended  that  it  was  a 
benefit  to  the  subject  to  have  a  delay 
of  justice.  He  now  came  to  the  bill  for 
the  seizing  of  arms,  which  was  founded 
upon  facts,  that  were  unfortunately  but 
too  notorious*  -  By  that  bill  it  was  pro- 
vided that  magistrates  in  certain  districts 
should  have  the  power  to  seize  all  such 
arras  88  appeared  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  public  safety.  In  every  one  of  its 
clauses  care  was  taken  not  to  trench 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  It  had 
been  provided  that  in  all  cases  pikes 
and  pike- heads  should  be  seized,  because 
it  was  evident  that  they  must  be  in- 
tended for  improper  purposes ;  but  where 
the  weapons  were  of  a  more  doubtful 
nature  they  were  not  to  be  seized,  un- 
less some  individual  should  give  informa- 
tion upon  oath  that  they  were  intended  to 
carry  illegal,  and  unconstitutional  objects 
into  effect.  The  magistrate  might  then 
seize  them,  but  his  decision  was  not  final : 
the  person  conceiving  himself  injured  by 
the  seizure  might  go  before  him,  and  de- 
mand to  be  allowed  to  prove  that  they  were 
kept  for  innoxious  purposes :  and  if  that 
circumstance  were  satisfactorily  made  out, 
the  arms  must  be  restored.  If  not  so  re- 
stored, he  might  appeal  to  the  quarter  ses- 
sions, for  their  restitution*  so  that  every 
possible  care  was  taken  to  protect  the  in- 
nocent from  any  thing  like  unjust  perse- 
cution. He  had  nothing  more  to  say  upon 
this  bill,  except  that  if  it  were  passed  into 
an  act,  it  was  to  be  merely  temporary  and 
local.  He  had  now  shortly  gone  through 
the  chief  points  in  the  system  which  it  was 
proposed  to  adopt;  but  before  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  remainder  of  them,  he 
should  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
an  argument  which  had  been  used  against 
putting  the  press  under  any  limitations. 
It  had  been  said  that  the  existing  laws 
would  have  been  found  sufficient  to  punish 
all  the  breaches  of  them  which  had  taken 
place,  if  they  had  been  properly  admi- 
nistered ;  and!  that  the  abuse  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  which  all  parties  in  the  state 
now  acknowledged  to  be  enormous,  had 
arisen  from  the  negligence  and  supineness 
of  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown.  Per- 
sonally, he  had  nothing  to  do  with  this 
complaint:  and,  therefore,  he  might  be 
allowed  to  say.  that  the  abuse,  when 
thoroughly  investigated,  would  not  be 
traced  to  that  source.  It  was  possible 
that  there  might  be  libels  published  two 
or  three  years  ago  which  nad  not  been 
made  the  subject  of  prosecution.    But 


what  was  the  reason  that  they  had  not 
been  prosecuted  ?  Why,  the  evil  had 
suddenly  burst  upon  the  country  with  all 
the  impetuosity  of  a  flood  or  a  torrent, 
and  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  check 
an  irruption  of  so  sudden  and  unexpected 
a  nature,  by  the  presentation  of  any  bill* 
of  indictment  to  a  grand  jury,  or  the  filing 
of  any  criminal  information.  If  he  were 
asked  what  was  the  cause  of  so  great  and 
so  unexampled  an  evil,  he  would  say  that 
he  could  not  develope  the  whole  cause* 
He  would,  however,  say,  that  the  ac- 
quittal of  Hone  had  partly  occasioned  it. 
When  that  individual  was  tried  and  ac- 
quitted eighteen  months  ago,  for  the  pub* 
hcation  of  libels  on  which  no  reasonable 
man  could  entertain  a  shadow  of  doubt* 
libels  which  were  denominated  most  sedi- 
tious and  blasphemous  by  the  judge  of 
the  Kings-bench,  who  passed  sentence 
on  a  poor  deluded  wretch  found  guilty  of 
vending  them,  his  acquittal  was  hailed  as 
a  victory  and  a  triumph  by  the  gentlemen 
opposite;  and  the  individual  himself, 
though  previously  in  a  bumble  situation 
of  life,  and  not  over  well  provided  with 
the  gifts  of  fortune,  found  subscribers! 
and  among  them,  he  regretted  to  observe, 
several  persons  of  rank  and  respectability, 
to  give  him  a  reward  for  the  offences 
which  he  had  committed.  To  that  cir- 
cumstance, he  partly  attributed  the  swarm 
of  libellers  which  at  present  existed:  it 
was  not  indeed  the  whole  cause  of  the 
present  evil,  but  it  formed  a  great  part  of 
it ;  and  it,  therefore,  ill  became  those  who 
were  now  so  clamorous,  to  complain  that 
the  evil  was  owing  to  the  supineness  and 
neglect  of  the  law  officers  or  the  Crown. 
Having  discussed,  and,  he  hoped,  refuted 
this  objection,  he  should  now  proceed  to 
the  Seditious  Meetings  bill.  It  was  con- 
tended on  the  other  side,  that  the  people 
had  a  right  to  meet  in  any  numbers  to  «* 
liberate  upon  any  matter  ef  public  in** 
portance,  to  consider  of  any  grievance^ 
and  to  devise  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
redress  for  such  grievance.  Whatever 
construction  might  have  been  put  on  the 
act  of  Charles  2nd  by  the  jodges  of  the 
court  of  King's-bench,  on  the  ma)  tf  lord 
G.  Oordon,  which  act,  as  it  was  tnta** 
pealed,-  was  still  the  law  of  the  land," be 
should  not  now  dispute  the  existence*  *f 
that  right  He  should  assume  MatfeftM 
point,  that  the  people  had  a  right  to  :  wetrfc 
for  the  sake  of  deliberation,  petitionYrttf 
monstrance,  or  redress  of  -  grievtfrteWJ 
But,  admitting  that  to  be  tho«**sV  waft* 
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likewise  necessary  to  admit  that  they 
could  meet  with  propriety  in  a  tumultu- 
ous meeting,  professing,  indeed,  legal 
and  constitutional  objects,  but  e? idently 
pursuing  ulterior  illegal  ones  i  Could  any 
man  have  the  boldness  to  assert,  that  it 
was  not  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  in* 
terfere  in  such  a  case,  not,  indeed,  to 
prevent  discussion,  but  to  place  public 
meetings  under  such  regulations  that  they 
might  be  held  without  injury  to  the  con- 
stitution ?  What  then  was  the  remedy  pro- 
posed ?  It  was  allowed  the  people  to  attend 
any  public  meeting  that  might  be  called 
by  the  lord  lieutenant,  or  the  sheriff,  or 
the  majority  of  the  grand  jury  of  the 
county,  or  by  any  five  justices  resident 
within  it.  If  any  one  of  those  distinct 
bodies  should  concur  in  thinking  a  public 
meeting  requisite  to  be  holden  "  for  the 
purpose  of  deliberating  upon  any  public 
grievance,  or  any  matter  in  church  and 
state,  or  for  the  purpose  of  considering, 
proposing,  or  agreeing  to  any  petition, 
complaiut,  remonstrance,  declaration,  re- 
solution, or  address,  upon  the  subject 
thereof,"  the  people  might  legally  as- 
semble under  his  or  their  authority.  What 
was  the  objection  to  this  provision?  Why, 
that  you  might  find  a  lord- lieutenant,  a 
sheriff,  a  grand  jury,  and  a  whole  ma- 
gistracy, who  would  concur  in  not  calling 
any  one  public  meeting.  If  the  question 
were  a  proper  question  to  be  discussed, 
surely  among  all  the  individuals  designated 
in  the  bills  as  capable  of  convening  a 
public  meeting,  some  would  be  found  in- 
clined to  do  so;  and  if  some  were  to  be 
found,  the  objection  as  on  a  general  prin- 
ciple was  not  a  valid  objection.  But  as  if 
to  obviate  that  objection,  and  to  guard 
against  such  a  contingency  (for  contin- 
gency it  must  be  called)  it  was  provided, 
that  if  the  authorities  above  named  would 
not  call  a  meeting,  the  people  might  meet 
in  their  respective  districts  or  parishes, 
though  not  in  the  tumultuous  manner  to 
which  they  had  been  of  late  accustomed. 
He  hoped  that  he  should  not  be  under- 
stood as  saying  that  the  people  were  to 
be  allowed  to  meet  only  in  their  districts 
or  parishes— by  no  means:  it  was  only  a 
discretionary  power  assigned  to  them,  in 
order  to  protect  them  from  an  abuse  of 
power  on  the  pari  of  those  who  were 
authorised,  and  who  yet  refused,  to  call 
county  meetings.  What,  however,  must 
be  the  nature  of  that  measure,  on  which 
neither  a  lord  lieutenant,  nor  a  sheriff, 
nor  «  majority  of  the  grmd  jury,  nor  five 


justices  could  be  found  willing  to  call  a 
meeting  ?  But  as  it  was  possible  that  those 
authorities  might  act  unjustly,  it  was  to 
guard  against  the  people  being  deprived 
of  all  opportunity  of  meeting  that  this 
clause  was  provided.  He  would  ask  the 
House,  whether  any  measure  could  be  pro- 
posed less  exceptionable  than  the  present? 
Ministers  must  either  have  drawn  up  new 
divisions  of  the  country,  or  have  adopted 
the  old  ones ;  and  could  any  person  doubt 
of  the  propriety  of  preserving  the  latter  ? 
Honourable  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
had  said  that  they  would  oppose  the  de- 
tails of  these  measures.  After  the  expla- 
nation which  he  had  given  of  the  principle 
on  which  they  were  founded,  and  which 
he  trusted  that  he  had  proved  to  be  cor- 
rect, he  did  not  expect  that  they  would 
make  any  opposition  to  the  principle  of 
them,  but  that  if  any  thing  in  the  details 
appeared  to  them  to  be  objectionable,  that 
they  would  suggest  an  amendment.  It 
was  not,  however,  requisite  for  him  at 
present  to  state  what  those  details  were ; 
that  would  be  better  done  when  the  House 
went  into  a  committee.  It  would  now  be 
for  them  to  direct  their  attention  to  the 
principle  of  the  bill  which  was  to  prevent 
seditious  and  tumultuous  meetings.    The 

Eeople,  according  to  this  bill,  could  meet 
y  their  own  act  in  their  parishes  and 
townships,  and  this  was  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  objection  that  it  went  to 
destroy  all  public  meetings.  One  objec- 
tion made  to  the  bill  was  an  objection  in 
frincipie ;  the  evil,  it  was  said,  was  local. 
Ie  admitted  it ;  but  was  it  local  in  the 
sense  which  those  gentlemen  supposed  ? 
That  which  existed  in  the  metropolis — 
that  against  which  it  was  requisite  to 
guard  in  all  the  counties  adjacent  to  the 
metropolis— that  evil  which  extended  from 
York  up  to  Glasgow,  and  showed  itself 
also  in  Warwickshire  and  Leicestershire— 
that  evil,  which,  if  repressed  in  one  place, 
burst  out  immediately  in  another,  was  not 
so  local,  that  it  was  possible  to  say  where 
it  existed  at  any  precise  moment.  In  all 
former  bills  which  the  legislature  had  made 
under  similar  circumstances,  the  evil  had 
been  more  local  than  it  was  at  present, 
but  in  all  of  them  the  acts  passed  to  re- 
press it  had  been  general  in  their  applica- 
tion, and  he  should  not  discharge  his 
duty,  if  be  now  applied  for  an  act  which 
was  to  extend  only  to  particular  counties. 
There  was  also  anotlier  objection  to  the 
bill :  "  it  was  to  be  permanent."  To  this 
objection  he  should  make  an  answer  sjmi- 
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lar  in  principle  to  the  answer  which  he 
had  just  given  to  the  objection  founded 
on  what  was  called  the  locality  of  the  evil. 
Temporary  bills  had  been  passed  every 
three  or  four  years,  to  check  the  mischief 
which  had  arisen  from  these  tumultuous 
meetings ;  and  yet,  during  the  whole  of 
the  last  25  years,  it  had  continued  to 
exist  with  little  interruption.  Once  it 
had  been  repressed  by  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  but  the  moment 
the  Suspension  act  was  repealed,  it  burst 
forth  again  with  the  same  malignant  spirit 
which  it  had  before  displayed.  Unless, 
therefore,  the  House  were  of  opinion  that 
it  was  expedient  to  pass,  from  time  to 
to  time,  severe  restrictive  measures,  they 
ought  to  adopt  such  a  moderate  perma- 
nent measure  as  he  was  now  recommend- 
ing. The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
were  always  advising  the  ministry  to  try 
the  effects  of  conciliation.  There  was 
every  disposition  on  the  part  of  ministers 
to  conciliate  the  honest,  the  well-dis- 
posed, and  the  loyal :  there  was  no  dis- 
position to  exercise  coercion  on  them,  and 
instead  of  being  a  coercion  on  loyalty,  the 
system  was  calculated  to  protect  all  who 
deserved  protection  from  the  designs  of 
men  who  had  sworn  to  overturn  the  con- 
stitution, and  who,  if  they  succeeded, 
would  soon  be  involved  themselves  in  the 
general  destruction.  But  how  were  mi- 
nisters to  conciliate  these  reformers  who 
were  drawing  the  sword  against  them  ?  It 
would  be  weakness  to  attempt  it.  They 
were  not  men  to  be  conciliated.  To  offer 
conciliation  would  be  to  succumb— would 
be  to  give  a  triumph  to  the  disaffected, 
and  an  encouragement  to  them  to  rally 
round  the  banners  of  sedition. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  rose  to  offer  his  opinion 
on  the  measures  proposed  by  ministers, 
as  well  as  on  the  recent  proceedings  in 
the  country.  He  expressed  his  regret  at 
being  on  this  occasion  obliged  to  differ 
from  those  honourable  friends  with  whom 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  acting— indeed, 
nothing  but  an  imperious  sense  of  duty 
could  induce  him  to  do  so— a  conviction 
that  the  proposed  measures  were  neces- 
sary to  the  safety  of  the  state.  If  he  were 
influenced  merely  by  party  principles, 
which,  in  general,  he  believed  to  be  pub- 
lic principles,  he  certainly  should  co-ope- 
rate with  his  right  hon.  friend,  especially 
after  the  extraordinary  speech  of  a  noble 
lord,  who,  in  contradiction  to  the  usual 
mild  and  manly  manner  in  which  he  per- 
formed   his    parliamentary    duties,    had 
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taunted  the  Whigs  with  acting  from  fac- 
tious and  corrupt  motives.  But,  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  that  he  was  convinced  there 
was  a  great  conspiracy  in  the  country 
against  the  constitution.  In  spite  of  all 
the  cheering  which  this  declaration  had 
occasioned,  he  would  pledge  himself  to 
make  good  his  assertion.  If  ministers  had 
granted  an  inquiry,  they  would  have  had 
the  support  of  nine-tenths  of  unbiassed 
men  to  the  measures  now  proposed*  For 
what  took  place  when  laws  were  before 
passed  for  the  temporary  suppression  of 
seditious  meetings  I  He  asked,  whether 
they  were  repressed  longer  than  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  lasted? 
He  asked  whether  meetings  were  not  held 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  for  effecting 
the  purpose  of  those  who  called  them  by 
force?  Some  9  or  10  months  ego,  a 
meeting  was  held  at  Smithfield,  most  in- 
flammatory and  alarming  in  its  character. 
Since  the  last  prorogation  of  parliament, 
meetings  had  been  held  all  over  the  coun- 
try. At  Hunslet-moor  a  meeting  was 
held,  to  which  he  supposed  the  member 
for  Bishopscastle  had  alluded ;  and  if  any 
meeting  was  treasonable,  that  was  so.  At 
that  meeting  it  was  recommended,  that 
district  and  deputy  meetings  should  be 
held,  and  it  was  declared  that  the  object 
in  view  ought  to  be  obtained  by  an 
"  overwhelming "  majority.  What  was 
this  but  to  propose  to  carry  things  by  a 
general  and  systematic  rising  or  rebellion  i 
Was  this  a  system  which  the  people's 
House  of  Parliament,  as  the  member  for 
Bishopscastle  called  it  (he  supposed  he 
had  taken  the  expression  from  the  resolu- 
tions of  some  of  the  meetings),  was  not 
to  put  down  ?  Afterwards  a  meeting  was 
held  at  Birmingham,  where  the  strange, 
unprecedented,  and  unconstitutional  vil- 
lainy of  conduct  was  adopted,  of  returning 
a  member  and  legislatorial  attorney  to 
that  House,  without  any  right  or  autho- 
rity. Such  proceedings  in  bis  opinion 
would  justify  the  measures  now  proposed, 
if  no  papers  at  all  had  been  laid  upon  the 
table.  Then  came  the  meeting  at  Leeds, 
which  was  spoken  of  as  indicating  in- 
creased violence,  but  it  at  length'  fell  off 
to  a  small  number.  At  last  earn*,  the 
Manchester  meeting,  with  respect, lo.tbe 
proceedings  at  which  he,  for  one,  thought 
it  would  be  much  better,  if  ministers,  mann 
fully  instituted  an  inquirer.  •  The.«  magi*? 
trates,  acting  under  ciroumstaaces.of AStafc  * 
provocation,  might. have  ptefsteppoo  the.; 
law,  and  that  ought  to  be  inquired  into* 
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and  he  still  hoped  an  inquiry  would  be 
conceded.  A  full  and  impartial  inquiry 
would  prove  infinitely  more  honourable 
to  the  magistrates,  and  to  the  yeomanry 
who  were  denounced  —  aye,  individually 
denounced— -than  to  leave  the  existing 
calumny  unrefuted.  But  setting  that 
aside,  would  any  man  contend,  that,  if 
the  peace  of  the  country,  and  especially 
of  the  manufacturing  districts,  was  to  be 
preserved,  such  meetings  ought  to  be  to- 
lerated? Would  any  man  say  of  the 
Manchester  meeting,  that  if  it  was  not 
contrary  to  law,  it  was  not  high  time  that 
the  law  should  be  altered,  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  a  meeting?  It  was 
perfectly  ludicrous  and  absurd  to  main- 
tain any  such  doctrine.  Then  came  meet- 
ings of  large  bodies  of  men— meetings, 
exasperated  by  the  excessive  severity  ex- 
ercised at  Manchester;  more  exasperated, 
Eerhaps,  by  the  misrepresentations  which 
ad  been  propagated,  and  exasperated 
most  of  all  by  the  injudicious  thanks  which 
had  been  given  by  ministers  to  the  autho- 
rities at  Manchester.  A  meeting  was 
again  held  at  Birmingham,  which  had 
every  characteristic  of  rebellion,  and 
seemed  prepared  to  resort  to  actual  force 
upon  the  property  and  persons  of  his 
majesty's  subjects,  until  put  down  by  mi* 
d  litary  interference*  Upon  these  facts, 
without  any  papers  at  all,  the  noble  lord 
might  have  brought  forward  his  measures. 
Such  conduct  would  have  been  better 
than  the  inconsistent  course  of  presenting 
papers,  and  yet  refusing  inquiry.  But 
the  papers,  he  would  contend,  did  form  a 
very  complete  and  conclusive  case.  They 
had  been  represented  as  scanty  and 
meagre;  they  were  scanty  and  meagre 
only  respecting  the  Manchester  question 
—a  question  in  which  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters were  themselves  compromised. 
The  declaration  of  the  Cheshire  quarter- 
sessions  (he  spoke  of  a  private  letter  from 
one  of  that  body)  stated,  that  schools 
were  established  there  for  disaffection, 
and  that  the  fact  was  verified  upon  oath. 
The  earl  of  Derby  transmitted  an  account 
of  the  alarming  state  of  the  district  with 
which  his  lordship  was  connected,  and 
afterwards  represented  the  difficulty  of 
arming  the  respectable  and  loyal  inhabi- 
tant*. His  hon.  friend-— he  meant  the 
member  for  Bishopscastle,  whom  he  had 
no  right  certainly  to  call  his  political 
friend— had  inferred  that  this  circumstance 
proved  that  there  was  no  alarm.  On  the 
contrary,  he  would  say,  that  ic  proceeded 
(VOL.  XLI.) 


from  intimidation*  Besides,  there  were 
several  depositions  before  Mr.  Fletcher  in 
the  beginning  of  August,  not  anonymous 
depositions,  that  training  was  practised 
by  great  numbers  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  Prior  to  this  the  spirit  of  dis- 
affection had  been  manifested  in  the  as- 
sassination of  Birch  the  constable.  Above 
all,  there  was  the  declaration  of  the  Lancas- 
ter grand  jury,  which  represented  that  there 
was  no  symptom  of,  he  did  not  say  rebellion, 
but  of  a  conspiracy  against  government— 
not  against  government  alone,  but  against 
property— there  was  no  symptom  of  such 
a  conspiracy  which  the  grand  jury  did  not 
set  forth  as  existing  in  that  county.  This 
was  marked  by  the  extensive  circulation 
of  seditious  writings — by  a  system  of  inti- 
midation being  resorted  to— by  military 
training*— and  by  a  systematic  determi- 
nation to  refuse  payment  of  rent  and 
taxes.  That  men  should  refuse  to  pay 
taxes,  being  discontented  with  the  go- 
vernment, and  in  doubt  as  to  the  conti- 
nuance of  its  authority,  might  be  one  of 
the  ordinary  features  of  disaffection ;  but 
nothing  but  the  desire  of  subverting  all 
the  rights  of  property  could  suggest  the 
refusal  to  pay  rents.  Such  was  the  testi- 
mony of  the  grand  jury  of  Lancashire. 
But,  leaving  the  disturbed  and  disaffected 
counties  of  England,  they  had  testimony 
highly  respectable,  and  not  anonymous, 
from  the  west  of  Scotland.  He  would 
ask,  was  it  true  or  was  it  not  true,  that 
the  duke  of  Hamilton  (than  whom  no  man 
stood  higher  in  rank  and  character)  wish- 
ing to  gain  signatures  to  a  loyal  address, 
and  to  form  a  corps  for  the  preservation 
of  the  peace,  and  the  protection  of  pro- 
perty, had  found  both  impossible  ?  In  the 
west  of  Scotland,  there  had  been  meetings 
at  which,  whatever  some  persons  might 
say  of  the  peaceable  disposition  of  such 
meetings,  the  peace  was  violated,  and 
riots  were  committed  for  two  or  three  days 
—riots,  too,  of  peculiar  malignity,  for 
clergymen  were  attacked  without  any 
pretence  or  provocation.  The  case,  then, 
for  the  measures  now  brought  forward, 
was  made  out—first,  by  the  notoriety  of 
fads  and  proceedings  throughout  the 
country ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  was 
confirmed  very  much  by  the  papers  on 
the  table.  He  came  now  to  consider  the 
second  point  of  view  in  which  he  had  pro- 
posed to  discuss  the  question :  that  was, 
whether  the  present  laws,  impartially  and 
vigorously  administered,  were  sufficient 
to  meet  the  danger.    He  was  of  opinion 
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that  they  were  not  sufficient.  He  did  not 
know  whether  the  laws  might  not  have 
been  equal  to  the  task  at  a  former  period ; 
but  now,  after  the  course  which  had  been 
pursued,,  after  the  supincness  of  ministers 
and  the  oscitancy  of  the  attorney -general, 
that  strong  measures  were  necessary  to 
overwhelm  the  torrent  of  blasphemy  and 
sedition  which  had  assailed  us,  he  could 
no  more  doubt  than  he  could  doubt  that 
he  was  at  that  moment  addressing  the 
speaker.  The  law  was  very  strict  against 
high  treason,  and  any  thing  that  might  be 
construed  into  high  treason;  but  such 
was  the  proper  regard  for  the  lives  of  the 
subjects  which  our  laws  possessed,  and 
such  was  their  salutary  jealousy  of  arbi- 
trary power,  that  the  execution  of  the 
law  against  treason  was  very  difficult. 
God  forbid  that  they  should  attempt  to 
restore  to  this  law  the  harsh  features  of 
which  their  ancestors  had  deprived  it. 
But  the  rankest  treason  existed  in  the 
country.  After  the  evidence  of  the  reso- 
lutions passed  at  the  meetings,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  conduct  which  was  exhi- 
bited, would  any  man  say  that  there  was 
not  something  proved  which  was  tanta- 
mount to  treason?  Jt  might  be  said,  it 
had  indeed  been  said,  that  the  laws  had 
not  been  enforced.  But  after  the  ac- 
quittal of  Mr.  Hone,  there  was  very  little 
chance  of  the  conviction  of  any  man  in 
Middlesex,  at  least  in  London.  The 
defence  set  up  on  that  occasion  was  ridi- 
culous, as  it  went  on  the  assumption,  that 
because  the  libel  prosecuted  was  seditious 
as  well  as  blasphemous,  its  publisher  must 
be  innocent.  The  acquitted  person  (for 
be  wished  to  use  no  harsh  names)  had  also 
founded  his  defence  on  the  motives  of  the 
prosecutor ;  but  motives  had  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  the  question.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  acquittal  was,  to  license 
blasphemy  and  sedition.  In  the  last  year 
things  had  taken  a  turn,  and  it  became 
doubtful  whether  prosecutions  would  not 
have  been  more  successful,  as  it  had  been 
found  that  juries  were  ready  to  do  their 
duty  in  the  case  of  that  miserable  wretch 
and  execrable  offender,  Carlile.  Still  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  existing  law  was 
insufficient ;  but  he  would  not  now  detain 
the  House  longer  upon  the  subject  of  the 
public  press,  as  that  part  of  the  question 
would  come  again  before  the  House.  With 
respect  to  the  Seditious  Meetings  bill,  the 
old  law  was  very  severe— -at  least,  as  it 
had  been  explained,  it  admitted  of  a  very 
severe  interpretation.    But  the  old  law 


was  indefinite.  Meetings  such  as  were 
now  held  had  never  come  into  the  con- 
templation of  the  framers  of  the  old  law ; 
such  meetings  could  not  have  then  come 
within  the  purview  of  any  man's  imagina- 
tion. This  was  evident  by  the  letter  from 
the  magistrates  of  Manchester.  The 
existing  law  was  difficult  to  be  understood, 
as  appeared  by  the  communications  from 
those,  and  from  other  magistrates,  for 
they  could  not  ascertain  whether  a  meeting 
was  illegal  where  no  overt  act  of  plunder 
and  no  breach  of  the  peace  had  been  com- 
mitted. Then  came  the  question,  whe- 
ther the  present  bill  was  calculated  to  re* 
move  the  difficulty.  But  into  this  be 
would  not  now  enter,  because  that  would 
be  forestalling  a  future  discussion.  He 
did,  however,  believe  the  bill  to  be  neces- 
sary, and  he  hoped  that  it  would  be  ren- 
dered immediately  efficacious.  The  evil, 
it  had  been  contended  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  was  local.  In  what  sense 
could  it  be  said  to  be  local,  when  the  itf- 
fusion  of  seditious  writings  was  universal, 
comprehending  the  capital  and  the  most 
populous  districts,  ana  districts  where  the 
people  were  most  easily  brought  to  bear 
upon  one  subject.  However,  he  admitted 
that  if  it  could  be  established  that  the 
evil  was  local,  it  was  a  question  deterring 
consideration,  whether  the  bill  ought  not 
to  be  confined  to  the  counties  that  were 
disaffected;  and  lieutenants  and  grand 
juries  be  authorized  to  extend  it  to  their 
counties  if  required.  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  said,  that  this  was  a  permanent 
remedy,  applied  to  evils  which  were  tran- 
sient. If  they  were  transient,  they  must 
be  so,  because  the  cause  was  transient. 
He  thought  distress  the  cause,  and  be- 
lieved that,  if  distress  were  banished,  dis- 
affection would  be,  if  not  extinguished, 
diminished  to  so  contemptible  ft  siae,  that 
the  law  could  cope  with  it,  or  that  it 
would  be  unworthy  of  attention*  He  did 
not  believe  that  any  part  of  the  people, 
living  as  they  did,  under  the  freest  and 
noblest  constitution  in  the  world,  would 
rise  against  it,  if  not  under  the  deepest 
distress.  This  applied  to  all  those  who 
were  now  in  a  state  little  short  of  open 
rebellion.  He  begged  here  to  ask  those 
members  who  were  connected  with  the 
manufacturing  districts,  who  themselves, 
or  whose  friends  had  capitals  employed  in 
manufacture— he  begged  to  ask  them 
whether  there  was  any  prospect  of  die 
distress  being  speedily  cured,  and  whe- 
ther they  did  not  believe  it  would  continue 
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for  many  years  I  If  to,  the  bills  ought  to 
be  coequal  in  duration  to  the  distress 
which  occasioned  them.  But,  to  fix  upon 
a  period  of  five  or  seven  years,  would  be 
more  harsh  than  to  take  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod. He  did  not  know  what  plan  the 
noble  lord  had  in  view  as  to  this  point, 
but  he  hoped  that  the  measure  would  be 
adapted  to  the  exigency,  both  in  extent 
and  in  duration.  But  that  was  matter 
of  opinion.  But  if  the  measure  were 
made  local,  as  he  greatly  preferred,  it 
would  be  implied  on  the  face  of  it,  that  it 
was  also  temporary.  There  would  be  an 
implied  pledge  on  the  face  of  the  bill,  that 
it  would  be  continued  only  while  the  coun- 
ties to  which  it  was  confined  required  its 
operation.  His  hon.  friends  had  talked 
of  a  system  of  coercion.  When  they 
spoke  abstractedly  of  a  system  of  coercion, 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  their  mean- 
ing. Every  penal  law  was  part  of  a  sys- 
tem of  coercion.  He  supposed  they  meant 
the  application  of  force  beyond  what  was 
necessary  to  put  down  an  intolerable  evil. 
He  agreed  to  that  construction  of  the 
term,  but  that  construction  did  not  apply 
to  the  measures  now  proposed.  He 
agreed,  at  least  he  certainly  would  agree, 
to  most  of  those  measures,  because  he 
viewed  them  as  no  other  coercion  than 
the  preservation  and  putting  down  of  evils 
which  could  not  be  prevented  or  put  down 
by  any  other  means,  and  which  threaten- 
ed the  safety  of  the  state.  He  agreed 
with  those  who  favoured  conciliation,  so 
far  as  to  wish  to  fee  that  sort  of  concilia- 
tion, which  was  never  to  be  discovered 
in  the  measures  of  his  majesty's  ministers. 
The  first  step  of  conciliation  which  ought 
to  be  adopted  was,  an  inquiry  into  the 
proceedings  at  Manchester.  It  was  a 
most  important  duty,  as  well  as  a  part  of 
wise  conciliation,  to  inquire  promptly  and 
impartially  into  proceedings  which  in- 
volved the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people.  The  second  step  was  economy. 
No  real  economy  had  ever  been  attempted 
by  ministers.  Conciliation  in  every  shape 
appeared  to  be  banished  from  the  minis- 
terial vocabulary.  The  very  word  they 
never  used.  According  to  them,  the 
people  were  always  wrong,  and  were 
never  to  be  conciliated.  From  the  course 
-they  were  in  the  habit  of  pursuing,  the 
measures  now  about  to  be  placed  in  their 
hands  would  lose  much  of  their  effect. 
Popular  meetings  were  so  spoken  of,  that 
a  paltry  desire  to  insult  the  people  seemed 
to  influence  government.    The  lives  of 


the  subjects  would,  he  really  believed,  be 
endangered,    and  the  execution  of  the 
laws    impeded,    if  ministers    would  not 
adopt  conciliation,    and    abandon  their 
system  of  exasperation  and  insult.     An- 
other part  of  conciliation  wss  parliamen- 
tary reform.      He  would  not  now  enter 
upon  that  question,  although  he  was  will- 
ing to  enter  upon  it  on  a  proper  occasion, 
and  to  support  it.     He  did  not  go  so  far 
as  his  hon.  and  learned  friends  in  the  be- 
lief that  this  measure  would  have  a  very 
great  effect  in  conciliating.    He  did  not, 
however,  agree  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  who  had  last  spoken,   that  to 
concede  reform,  would  be  to  succumb  to 
the  radical  reformers.    If  the  House  were 
unanimously  to  unite,   as  he  wished  to 
God  they  would,    in  putting  down  rebel- 
lion,   then   they  might,    without  losing 
sight  of  their  dignity,  safely  proceed  to 
an  inquiry,   the  result  of  which  would 
perhaps  do  away  some  of  those  abuses 
which  at  present  weakened  and  defaced 
the  legislation  and  administration  of  the 
country.    While  he  supported  the  mea- 
sures now  proposed  as  really  necessary-, 
he  must  say  that  those  measures  would 
be  less  efficacious  and  more  inoperative  in 
the  hands  of  ministers,   than  they  could 
be  in  any  other  hands.    The  noble  lord 
might  smile,  and  suppose  that  he  wished 
him  removed  only  because  he  wished  his 
right  hon.  friend  in  his  place.    He  could 
assure  the  noble  lord,   that  he  should  be 
very  sorry  to  see  his  right  hon.  friend  in 
his  place,   because  he  was  sure  that  his 
right  hon.  friend,   by  becoming  the  mi- 
nister of  the  crown,   would  become  less 
popular.  He  believed  that  his  friends,  con- 
sidering the  frailty  of  human  nature,  would 
be  less  useful  in  administration  than  they 
were  when  united  in  opposition.    But  he 
more  particularly  objected  to  the  execution 
of  the  measures  now  proposed  being  con* 
fided  to  the  present  noble  secretary  of  state 
for  the  home  department.    He  knew  not 
what  induced  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
Regent  to  intrust  the  home  administration 
to  that  noble  lord  in  such  a  crisis.    He 
knew  no  title  which  that  noble  lord  pos- 
sessed,  for   our    domestic    government, 
except  an  unblemished  private  character. 
In  his  hands  authority  was  regarded  with 
contempt,  and  the  unsparing  exercise  of 
his  authority  only  increased  insubordina- 
tion and  disaffection.    He  said  so  with 
regret,  because  a  better  or  a  more  affec- 
tionate man  in  private  life   he  did  not 
know.    But  in  the  present  crisis  he  de* 
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precated  the  noble  lord's  return  to  mea- 
sures which  would  greatly  increase  the 
danger  of  the  state ;  and  wished  to  see  his 

Jriace  filled  by  some  one  else  of  the  noble 
ord's  own  party. 

Mr.  Macdonald  declared,  that  he  felt 
much  difficulty  in  rising  to  reply  to  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  solicitor-ge- 
neral, both  because  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  spoken  so  ably,  and  because  he 
had  carried  the  House  along  with  him  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  eloquence.  But, 
difficult  and  painful  as  he  felt  this  task, 
he  should  feel  it  more  difficult  and  painful 
to  refrain  from  expressing  his  sentiments 
on  the  present  important  occasion.  His 
hon.  ana  learned  friend,  travelling  in  his 
speech  with  the  greatest  rapidity  from 
London  to  Glasgow,  could  see  nothing  in 
every  face  that  he  met  but  treason  and 
sedition.  To  the  apprehensions  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  on  this  subject  he 
could  not  subscribe.  If  the  bill  imme- 
diately under  consideration  were  of  the 
character  of  the  Training  bill  and  the 
Seizing  for  Arms  bill,  he  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  reposing  confidence  to  mi- 
nisters to  that  extent,  but  he  could  not 
consent  to  entrust  them  with  powers 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  general  interests  of  the  people, 
and  with  the  integrity  of  the  constitution. 
In  his  hon.  and  learned  friend's  speech, 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne — in  the 
very  circumstance  of  parliament's  being 
brought  together  at  that  moment,  there 
was  involved  this  most  important  avowal, 
namely,  that  all  the  experiments  hitherto 
resorted  to— that  all  the  restrictions  al- 
ready passed  with  regard  to  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  more  especially,  as  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  had  expressed  it, 
the  suspension  for  a  twelvemonth,  of 
those  rights,  without  which,  no  British 
subject  could  be  considered  a  free  man — 
that  these  had  all  failed  in  staying  the 
progress  of  the  evil,  or  in  restoring  that 
which  ought  to  be  a  common  object  to  all 
of  them — the  peace,  happiness,  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  It  was  confessed, 
that  since  the  adoption  of  those  measures, 
the  evil  had,  instead  of  diminishing,  gone 
on  continually  augmenting.  Surely  there 
was  here  enough  to  make  them  pause. 
But  instead  of  that,  ministers  now  came 
down  determined  to  persevere  still  fur- 
ther, and  such  was  the  fatal  progress  of 
their  violence,  that  having  arrived  at  our 
present  state  (and  there  could  be  no 
worse   symptom  than  the  complacency 


with  which  the  proposition  was  received), 
we  must  proceed  still  further.  The  Home 
were  asked  to  impose  a  tax  on  the  press, 
in  order  to  give  the  means  of  paying 
12,000  additional  troops  in  this  country  ; 
and  hand  in  hand  with  that  proposition 
was  another  for  the  suppression  of  public 
meetings.  Was  it  meant  by  this  latter 
measure  to  prevent  meetings  of  the  des- 
cription of  that  which  had  turned  out  so 
fatally  at  Manchester,  and  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown, 
was  an  illegal  meeting?  That  might  be 
effected  by  a  declaratory  law.  But  the 
measure  now  before  them,  went  to  deprive 
the  people  of  this  country  of  a  privilege, 
without  which  there  would  have  been  no 
House  of  Commons  sitting  there  at  that 
moment,— the  privilege  of  meeting  to  pe- 
tition, or  at  least,  to  reduce  the  exercise 
of  that  privilege  to  the  limits  of  a  parish 
vestry  room.  If  they  had  arrived  at  such 
an  extremity,  they  ought  at  least  to  look 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice.  Let 
it  be  ingenuously  acknowledged.  The 
dreary  road  they  were  travelling  year 
after  year,  seemed  but  to  lead  to  this 
proposition — and  the  speech  of  the  no- 
ble lord  camevery  near  it— that  the 
character  the  feelings,  and  circumstances 
of  the  people  of  England  had  under- 
dergone  so  essential  a  change,  that  the 
ancient  system  of  government  hitherto 
followed  in  this  country,  was  now  become 
insufficient.  This  was  the  question,  dis- 
guise it  as  they  pleased— this  was  the 
question  they  were  all  called  to  put  to 
themselves.  If,  however,  the  progress  of 
time,  and  the  alterations  of  society,  jus- 
tified and  demanded  those  violent  changes, 
or  encroachments  rather,  on  the  consti- 
tution, how  was  it  that  the  same  men 
who  introduced  and  urged  those  en- 
croachments opposed  any  change  in  the 
htate  of  the  representation  which  the 
same  progress  of  time  and  alterations  of 
society  had  rendered  altogether  unequal 
to  its  original  intention  i  The  speech  of 
the  noble  lord  in  introducingthe  proposed 
measures  was  strongly  impressed  upon  his 
mind.  It  would  not  be  readily  forgotten 
by  any  who  heard  iu  Perhaps  that 
speech,  in  words,  tone,  and  manner,  had 
not  received  so  good  a  comment  as  from 
a  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Northaller- 
ton, whose  speech  reflected,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  all  who  heard  it,  the  highest  bo» 
nour  on  that  noble  lord,  and  impressed 
them  with  the  highest  opinion  of  bis 
talents.    The  noble  lord  who  introduced 
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the  measures  before  them,  bad  supported 
those  melancholy  measures — for  melan- 
choly they  were  in  all  their  aspects— by 
stating  his  view  of  wbat  was  passing,  not 
only  in  this,  but  in  other  countries.  If 
they  followed  the  example  of  the  noble 
lord,  and  looked  into  other  states,  what 
would  they  see  but  a  tremendous  system 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the 
inhabitants  of  every  country  by  standing 
armies— -one  great  conspiracy  for  over- 
turning by  standing  armies,  and  the  court 
of  inquisition,  of  which  the  head-quarters 
were  at  Metz,  the  last  remains  of  Eu- 
ropean liberty,  and  establishing  a  uni- 
versal military  despotism  ?  The  noble  lord 
the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  could  not 
possibly  have  been  guilty  of  more  flagrant 
indiscretion ;  for  he  could  hardly  fail  to 
know  how  much  an  expression  of  that 
sort  contributed  to  propagate  a  calumny 
which  had  been  so  industriously  propa- 
gated in  this  country,  that  all  these  mea- 
sures were  part  of  a  system  adopted  in 
connexion  with  foreign  cabinets;  al- 
though, as  an  honest  man,  he  was  bound 
to  sa  v,  that  he  believed  a  grosser  calumny 
could  not  be  uttered.  It  was  of  import- 
ance that  the  disorders  should  be  put 
down ;   but  it  was  of  still  more  conse- 

Suence  that  they  should  put  down  the 
imposition  to  disorders.  Inquiry  into  the 
late  proceedings  was  actually  necessary, 
and  he  was  rejoiced  that  one  had  been 
called  for  by  his  noble  friend,  the  member 
for  Northampton;  and  he  could  hardly 
vet  believe  that  the  House,  in  rejecting 
it,  meant  to  content  itself  with  the  brief 
collated  and  compiled  by  the  secretary  of 
state  himself,  against  whom  the  very  si- 
tuation of  the  country  furnished  a  prima 
facie  ground  of  accusation.  The  theory 
of  himself  and  his  friends  was  this,  that 
the  cause  of  the  existing  disaffection  was 
distress.  The  theory  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  House  was,  that  the  distress  was 
incidental,  and  that  the  disturbances  ge- 
nerally proceeded  from  an  abstract  love 
of  political  discussion.  His  theory,  and 
that  of  his  friends,  was  borne  out  by  the 
evidence  of  the  magistrates  in  the  dis- 
turbed districts,  and  by  numerous  other 
circumstances.  The  opposite  theory  was 
borne  out  by  nothing.  Coercion  might 
still  be  persevered  in,  but  it  would  tail. 
What  did  ministers  say,  but  that  they 
would  go  on  persevering  in  their  system 
of  coercion,  extensively,  generally,  and 
for  evert  He,  and  those  who  thought 
with  him,  on  the  other  hand,  said,  «  toy 


|  your  hand,  except  in  spots  where  a  strong 
I  pressure  may  be  necessary,  and  conciliate 
the  people  generally."  But  it  had  been 
said,  what  was  meant  by  conciliation  i  He 
wished  to  institute  an  effective  examina- 
tion into  the  whole  system  of  taxation— 
to  inquire  into  the  foundation  of  our  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  system— to 
pare  down  the  expenditure  of  the  country 
to  the  last  shilling ;  and  farther,  he  would 
concede  to  the  desires  of  the  sensible 
people  of  this  country  among  the  middling 
and  lower  classes  (for  they  were  the  best 
allies  of  the  state)  all  in  the  way  of  re- 
form, that  was  not  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  the  safety  of  the  constitution.  If 
they  failed  in  their  attempts  at  concilia- 
tion, and  fail  they  could  not,  except  the 
people  of  this  country  were  rotten  at  the 
core,  which  he  could  not  believe ;  but  if 
they  failed  they  lost  nothing,  and  if  they 
did  not  fail  they  gained  every  thing  in 
putting  themselves  absolutely  in  the  right, 
and  acquiring  the  support  of  every  honest 
man  in  the  country.  But  he  not  only 
differed  from  ministers  as  to  the  remedy, 
but  he  differed  from  them  also  in  their 
estimate  of  the  danger.  Without  the  aid 
derived  from  the  distresses  of  the  country, 
that  small  band  who  had  been  so  loner  on 
the  itage,  would  really  be  nothing.  That 
band,  if  let  alone,  would  soon  be  seen  cut- 
ting each  other's  throats,  and  endeavouring 
to  debase,  if  it  were  possible  to  debase, 
each  other.  Without  leaders,  without 
means— for  their  military  chest  was  found 
lately  to  contain  only  «.  13*.  6oV— and 
without  the  hope  of  foreign  aid,  which  was 
always  looked  to  In  the  insurrections  of 
former  times,  they  had  very  little  chance 
of  enlisting  any  from  the  other  classes  of 
society ;  and  their  only  hope  of  doing  so 
must  be  founded  on  the  enactment  by 
the  legislature  of  such  measures  as  those 
now  proposed.  Admitting,  as  he  did, 
that  these  men  were  only  a  contemptible 
body,  he  did  not  still  deny,  that  they 
ought  to  be  put  down,  and  their  efforts 
counteracted ;  but  he  denied  that  parlia- 
ment would  be  justified  in  passing  any 
new  laws  upon  this  subject,  unless  it  were 
first  fully  proved,  that  the  laws  now  in 
force  were  found  insufficient.  He  had 
yet  to  learn  that  they  were  so.  He 
challenged  any  man  to  say,  on  his  ho- 
nour, he  believed  the  existing  laws  had 
been  effectually  executed.  Let  the 
House  look  back  to  the  nature  of  the 
prosecutions  during  the  last  three  years. 
Sometimes  the  grounds  for  prosecution 
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were  frivolous,  frequently  they  were  equi- 
vocal, and  sometimes,  which  was  worst 
of  all,  they  exposed  the  government  to 
the  charge  of  hypocrisy.  He  would  also 
invite  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  the 
solicitor-general  to  look  to  the  dark  and 
malignant  libels  which  he  had  so  properly 
described  as  provoking  to  assassination, 
forgery,  and  other  crimes,  and  which  had 
been  suffered  to  go  forth  with  impunity, 
and  then  say,  if  he  could,  that  the  laws 
of  the  country  had  been  duly  enforced. 
When  it  did  happen  that  a  prosecution 
had  been  instituted  by  some  strange  fata- 
lity it  was  made  to  assume  the  appearance 
of  persecution.  Where  government  ought 
to  have  punished  a  knave,  they  created  a 
hefro ;  until  at  length  they  brought  the 
existing  laws  into  such  contempt,  that 
they  were  now  compelled  to  come  for- 
ward to  ask  new  ones.  With  respect  to 
blasphemy,  was  it  not  admitted  on  all 
hands,  that  there  were  laws  in  existence 
against  it,  and  what  obstruction  had  been 
experienced  in  carrying  them  into  execu- 
tion. The  only  instance  in  which  it  had 
been  prosecuted  proved  what  ought  never 
to  have  been  doubted,  that  juries  would 
do  their  duty*  The  one  work  which  was 
prosecuted,  and  justly  prosecuted,  was 
■old  at  such  a  price  that  it  was  not  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  it  could  get  into  the 
hands  of  the  lower  classes ;  but  was  not 
the  fate  ef  the  publisher  of  that  book  suf- 
ficient proof  that  if  such  publications  were 
brought  before  a  jury,  ample  justice 
would  have  been  obtained  ?  He  hoped 
that  any  tiling  which  fell  from  him  on 
this  occasion,  would  not  be  understood  as 
disrespectful  to  the  Christian  religion: 
he  meant  nothing  of  the  kind ;  for  he  be- 
lieved that  the  Christian  religion  was  the 
true  basis  of  all  moral  and  social  order- 
that  upon  nothing  better  or  safer  could 
all  our  institutions  be  founded— and  he 
believed  further,  that  the  people  had  no 
relish  for  the  impious  trash  which  had 
been  published,  and  that  the  known  alli- 
ance of  Hunt,  the  leader  of  the  democrats, 
with  Carlile,  the  chief  of  the  infidels,  had 
done  more  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people 
to  the  objects  of  both,  than  all  the  acts 
of  ministers  pat  together.  He  was  not 
disposed  to  make  rash  or  angry  charges ; 
but  he  did  charge  ministers  (and  as  God 
was  his  jndge,  he  did  so  without  envy, 
hatred,  or  malice)  with  having  highly  ex- 
asperated the  public  mind,  and  aggravated 
the  evils  of  the  country.  He  did  impute 
to  them,  that  they  had  given  false  state- 


ments of  the  commerce  and  manufactures 
of  the  country — he  did  say  too,  that  from 
the  commencement  of  peace  up  to  this 
moment,  there  had  been  no  retrenchment 
of  the  public  expenditure,  but  what  was 
wrung  from  them  ;  and  not  content  with 
refusing  to  yield  any  thing  to  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  people,  some  of  them  had 
even  insulted  that  distress.  He  appealed 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Bramber,  who 
had  inveighed  with  so  much  eloquence 
against  parties,  if,  with  this  conviction  on 
his  mind,  he  should  be  justified,  were  he, 
on  such  a  statement  as  that  which  they 
had  received,  at  once  to  throw  into  the 
hands  of  his  majesty's  government  addi- 
tional powers  which  he  was  conscious 
must  be  abused.  For  these  reasons,  ht 
did  call  on  the  House  of  Commons  to 
pause,  for  they  might  depend  upon  it  that 
the  proposed  measures  would  not  be  of  a 
stationary  nature.  They  might  be  assured 
that  the  12,000  additional  troops  voted 
this  year,  would  be  twice  12,000  ere  long, 
that  the  additional  tax  on  certain  prodoc* 
tions  of  the  press,  would  soon  be  followed 
by  a  prohibition  of  diem— and  that  the 
few  remains  of  the  right  of  the  people  to 
meet,  still  left,  would  be  soon  annihilated. 
But  he  would  ask,  when  all  was  done, 
what  must  necessarily  be  the  effects  of 
such  proceedings  ?  Why,  continued  fear 
and  distrust  on  one  side,  and  a  feverish 
discontent  on  the  other.  He  considered 
the  silence  with  which  these  measures 
were  already  looked  upon  in  the  country, 
as  an  awful  foreboding.  It  might  well 
be  said, 

— "  ipsa  silentia  tenant 
"  Inde  domum." 

It  would  indeed  be  melancholy  to  see  a 
once  free  Englishman  retiring  into  a  cor* 
ner,  and  glancing  all  around  him  before 
he  ventured  to  deliver  his  opinion  on  a 
common  passing  subject.  Would  such 
a  state  of  things  make  the  sovereign 
happy,  and  the  people  content?  No; 
suspicions  and  ill-will  would  be  constantly 
rising  between  them,  and  the  generous 
feelings  which  once  united  them  wouM 
be  no  more.  Then  might  the  prince  say 
to  his  ministers,  "  Why  have  you  tubbed 
me  of  the  affections  of  my  subjects  i  Why 
have  you  made  them  indifferent  about  my 
welfare  or  their  own  i  Restore  me  the 
lost  energy  of  my  people.  It  is  true  the* 
were  sometimes  clamorous,  sometimes 
turbulent,  but  always  Englishmen.  Res- 
tore them  to  me  such  as  tney  were,  end  I 
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care  not  for  their  temporary  excesses. 
Tell  me  not  of  their  disaffection.  When 
the  shores  of  my  kingdom  were  menaced, 
did  they  not  advance  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands, and  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
to  defend  it  ?  when  the  heiress  of 
the  throne  died,  was  there  a  dry  eye 
among  them  ?  and  were  not  these  proofs 
of  patriotism  and  loyalty  ?  "  When  the 
day  should  arrive  that  language  like  this 
should  be  called  for  (and  arrive  it  would, 
it'  the  present  course  were  persisted  in), 
it  would  be  found  too  late  that  the  glory 
of  the  greatest  and  happiest  nation  of  the 
earth  had  passed  its  meridian. 

Lord  Lascclles,  as  he  had  been  referred 
to  as  ascribing  the  existing  disaffection  to 
distress,  wished  to  explain  what  he  had 
said  on  a  former  meeting.  After  the  last 
prorogation  of  parliament,  he  stated  mis- 
chievous men  to  have  gone  forth  in  the 
country,  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  ig- 
norant. The  existing  distress  had  pro- 
duced such  effect  on  their  minds,  that  the 
machinations  of  the  disaffected  were  more 
successful  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
been.  This  he  believed,  but  he  had  never 
said  that  the  whole  of  the  disaffection  arose 
from  distress.  The  distress  had  first  col- 
lected audiences  to  listen  to  the  doctrines 
of  sedition  preached  to  them,  and  by 
constantly  hearing  these  doctrines,  the 
people  had  at  last  become  partisans  of 
them. 

Mr.  Davenport  said,  he  would  support 
the  measures  before  the  House,  because 
he  thought  there  never  was  a  period  when 
that  House  was  more  imperatively  called 
upon  to  adopt  strong  measures  to  put 
down  the  disaffection  which  existed,  and 
which,  if  not  checked  in  time,  .would  de- 
stroy the  deluded  people  themselves,  and 
subsequently  the  trade  of  the  country. 
Advantage  had  been  taken  of  the  distress 
which  prevailed  to  inflame  die  minds  of 
the  poor ;  but  it  was  not  in  the  districts 
where  distress  most  prevailed  that  the 
people  had  been  most  clamorous.  He  re- 
probated the  seditious  and  blasphemous 
publications  which  had  lately  issued  from 
the  press,  and  called  upon  the  House,  by 
putting  them  down,  to  defend  the  peace, 
pood  order,  and  religion,  of  the  country, 
He  valued  the  rights  of  the  people  as 
much  as  any  man,  and  he  would  not  give 
a  vote  which  could  id  any  degree  infringe 
on  those  rights,  if  he  did  not  think  circum- 
stances required  it. 

Mr.  Faxakerley  admitted  the  danger 
that  existed,  and  could  not  see  any  reason 


for  refusing  to  grant  more  extensive 
powers  to  administration  to  meet  the  evil. 
Property  was  no  longer  safe,  the  ordinary 
operations  of  business  were  interrupted, 
and  he  much  feared  that  even  the  public 
institutions  of  the  country  could  not 
withstand  the  attack  with  which  they  were 
menaced.  He  apprehended,  however, 
that  if  parliament  proceeded,  without  limi- 
tation, to  the  enactment  of  still  more  re- 
strictive laws,  it  would  be  defeated  io  its 
object,  and  that  the  confidence  which 
should  subsist  between  it  and  the  public, 
and  which  was  already  impaired,  would 
no  longer  have  any  existence.  It  should 
be  remembered  the  evil  happily  was  local. 
With  this  recollection  at  hand,  be  had  no 
doubt  many  would  join  him  in  saying  to 
ministers,  "  take  even  this  bill  with  all  its 
extensive  powers  and  imperfections,  but 
let  its  enactments  be  confined  in  their 
operation  to  the  peculiar  districts  tainted 
with  sedition  and  irreligion."  These  en- 
actments it  might  be  necessary  to  enforce 
for  the  present,  in  five  or  perhaps  six  dif- 
ferent counties  at  the  utmost,  with  a  pro- 
vision, however,  introduced  in  the  bill, 
that  should  it  be  considered  necessary,  in 
consequence  of  a  representation  made  by 
the  lord-lieutenant  or  the  county  magis- 
trates of  the  disaffected  state  of  any  other 
county,  the  secretary  for  the  home  depart- 
ment, as  was  formerly  the  case  in  the 
troublesome  times  preceding  and  subse- 
quent to  the  Irish  rebellion,  might  pro- 
ceed to  proclaim  the  said  county  under 
the  operation  of  this  act.  Thus  far  he 
would  go,  but  he  could  not  consent  to 
have  a  measure  permanently  applied  to 
the  whole  country  which  was  only  re- 
quired by  the  conduct  of  a  small  portion 
of  it. 

Mr.  Ctompton  observed,  that  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  exculpate  that  part  of  the 
county  of  York,  denominated  the  North 
Riding,  from  the  charge  of  disaffection, 
which  had  been  levelled  indiscriminately 
at  Yorkshire  in  general  terms.  He  had 
been  long  connected  with  it,  and  he  never 
had  beard  of  the  existence  of  political 
disaffection  or  irreligion  in  that  district. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  should  have 
preferred  local  measures  of  restriction. 

Mr.  Peel  wi»hed  to  give  his  opinion  on 
one  or  two  subjects,  which  had  been  so 
often  discussed  in  that  House,  that  lie 
should  fear  to  offend  by  the  mere  repeti- 
tion! if  he  did  not  feel  it  of  some  import- 
ance that  he  should  speak  on  them,  having 
been  prevented  from  doing  so  by  indispo* 
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sition,  which  had  kept  him  from  the  House 
since  the  night  on  which  it  first  met.    The 
circumstances  on  which  he  would  offer  a 
few  observations,  were  those  connected 
with  the  meeting  at  Manchester  on  the 
16th  of  August.    He  was    particularly 
anxious  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  this 
subject,  as  he  was  connected  with  that 
part  of  the  country  by  ties  of  birth  and 
early  acquaintance ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  should  observe,  that  there  were  no  ties 
which  could  prevent  him  from  taking  an 
impartial  and  disinterested  view  of  the 
transactions  in  question.— He  had  no  con- 
nexion with  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
acted  as  magistrates,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  any  of  them  was  slight.     But  from 
the  means  of  information  which  had  been 
afiorded  him— from  his  conviction  of  the 
motives  on  which  the  magistrates  acted, 
and  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  Man- 
chester, and  his  knowledge  of  the  unjust 
calumnies  by  which  the  magistrates  hsd 
been    assailed— he    felt    he    should    be 
abandoning  his  duty  if  he  did  not  endea- 
vour to  make  them  all  the  compensation 
which  an  humble  individual  was  capable 
of  making  to  them  for  their  wrongs,  and 
bearing  his  testimony  in  favour  of  their 
services.     Any  man  who  formed  his  judg- 
ment of  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates 
merely  with  reference  to  what  passed  on 
the  16th,  had  taken  a  very  narrow  view  of 
the  case,  both  as  to  the  danger  which 
then  threatened  the  public,  and  as  to  the 
services   which    those  magistrates    then 
rendered  to  the  public.    To  arrive  at  any 
thing  like  a  just  opinion  on  the  case,  re- 
ference must  be  had,  not  to  that  day 
alone,  but  to  what  had  occurred  in  and 
about  Manchester  for  months,  and,  he 
might    add,    years  before,    and   to  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  society  in  that 
part  of   the  country.     By  such   a  view 
alone  could  any  one  fairly  judge  of  the 
conduct  of  the  magistrates,  of  the  pre- 
cautions which  they  had  taken,  and  he 
would  say,  of  the    success   with  which 
those  precautions  had  been  attended.     It 
was  true,  that  the  parties  who  called  the 
meeting  of  the  16th,  professed  an  inten- 
tion  of  petitioning  parliament.    It  was 
true*  that  the  people  collected  together 
under  this  pretence  marched  into  the  town 
with  bands  playing  God  save  the  King. 
It  was  true,  some  of  their  banners  were 
inscribed  with  the  words  "  tranquillity/' 
and  "  order  " — and  it  was  true,  that  the 
chief  of  the  demagogues  inculcated  order 
and  sobriety.    But  was  any  man  infatuated 


enough  to  think  that  such  pretences  •• 
these  ought  to  have  lulled  the  magistrates 
into  security,  or  induced  them  to  relax 
their  preparations  ?    Let  any  man  consi- 
der the  situation  in  which  the  magistrates 
were  placed  ;  let  him  consider  the  informa- 
tion which  they  had  received,  the  know- 
ledge which  they  possessed  of  the  state  of 
feeling  in  Manchester  and  its  neighbour- 
hood amongst  certain  classes,  and  from 
that  let  hkn  judge  of  the  conduct  which 
they  had  pursued.    He  would  appeal  te 
the  report  of  the  secret  committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  presented  in  1817*  for 
the  state  of  Manchester  at  that  time,  and 
which   state  the  magistrates   must  have 
fully  borne  in  mind.  Here  was  the  opinion 
of  as  respectable  a  body  as  it  was  possible 
to  select  in  the  country,  and  he  should 
presently  read  it  to  the  House.     There 
had  been,  in  1817,  two  meetings  in  Man- 
chester professing  the  same  object  as  that 
which  was  held  on  the  16th  of  August 
At  the  first  of  these,  which  was  on  the  1st 
of  March,  and  which  was  attended  by 
about  10,000  persons,  the  monstrous  pro- 
position was  put  and  carried— that  the  as- 
sembled  multitude  should  divide  them- 
selves into  bodies  of  ten  persona  each, 
with  a  separate  leader,  and  that,  in  that 
state,  they  should  march  to  London,  to 
present  their  petitions.    But  the  character 
of  the  second  meeting  was  infinitely  more 
dangerous ;  no  man  could  contemplate  it 
without  horror — not  so  much  from  the  fear 
of  internal  commotion,  as  of  the  destruction 
of  all  moral  and  social  order.    Now,  what 
did  the  Lords'  report  say  of  that  meeting  ? 
"  It  was  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of  March 
that  a  general  insurrection  wss  intended 
to  commence  at  Manchester.    The  ma- 
gistrates were  to  be  seized,  the  prisoners 
were  to  be  liberated,  the  soldiers  were 
either  to  be  surprised  in  their  barracks, 
or  a  certain  number  of  factories  were  to 
be  set  on  fire,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
the  soldiers  out  of  their  barracks,  of  which 
a  party  stationed  near  them  for  that  object 
were  to  take  possession,  with  the  view  of 
seizing  the  magazine.    The    signal   for 
the  commencement  of  these  proceedings 
was  to  be  the  firing  of  a  rocket  or  rockets, 
and  hopes  were  held  out  that  2,000  or 
3,000  men  would  be  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish the  first  object,  and  that  the  insur- 
gents   would  be   50,000   strong  in  the 
morning."    Why,  with  such  a  document 
before  them,  would  any  man  assert  that 
the  magistrates  were  not  justified  in  taking 
the  precautions  which   they  had  done? 
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Suppose  they  had  acted  otherwise,  should 
we  oot  ha? e  heard  of  a  strong  case  against 
them  for    their    supineness?     Suppose 
they  had  not  interfered,  and  that  violence 
had  ensued,  with  what  eloquence  would  it 
not  have  been  urged  on  the  other  side,  that 
they  were  the  cause  of  all  the  disturb- 
ance.   In  his  conscience,  he  believed,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  men  under  such  cir- 
cumstances to  have  taken  better  measures 
or  more  wise  precautions  for  ensuring  the 
public  peace  than  those  magistrates  had 
done.     He  declared  on  his  conscience, 
that  in  his  opinioo,  not  only  were  they 
justified  in  doing  what  they  did,  but  that 
benefited  by  subsequent  experience,  were 
the  same  case  to  occur  again,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  proceed  in  any  other 
manner.     When  he  said  this,  he  begged 
it  to  be  understood,  that  no  man  more 
deeply  deplored  the  loss  of  lives  which 
took  place  on  the  16th  ;   but  were  he  to 
enter  into  a  comparative  estimate  of  the 
two  evils,  the  suffering  the  meeting   to 
proceed  tranquilly  or  the  loss  of  lives,  he 
would  say  he  believed  on  his  honour  that 
the  loss  of  lives  was  the  less  evil.    Was  it 
nothing  that  such  meetings  should  con- 
tinue and  produce  their  accustomed  con- 
sequences?   Were  the  intimidation  and 
terror  nothing  ?     He  had  heard  it  asked, 
why  had  not  the  magistrates   prevented 
the  meeting  ?      He  in  turn  would  ask, 
how  could  tney  prevent  it  ?     How  would 
hon.  gentlemen,  who  asked  such  a  ques- 
tion, have  advised  the  magistrates  to  act? 
Thousands  of  men  were  advancing  in  bo- 
dies, with  banners,  marching  in  regular 
order,  under  leaders,  as  yet .  peaceable  he 
admitted,  from  the  various  towns  about 
Manchester,  from  Middleton,  from  Roch- 
dale, from  Oldham.    Were  they  to  send 
two  or  three  constables  to  5  or  6,000  men 
to  tell  tbem  that  they  had  been  invited  to 
a  public  meeting,  but  it  would  be  incon- 
venient for  the  public  peace   that   they 
should  attend,  and  that  they  had  better 
stay  at  home.    If  they  had  done  so,  would 
it  have  been  effectual  ?   or  would  it  not 
rather  have  tended  to  bring    the    civil 
power  into  contempt  ?     Those  bodies  of 

nle  had  committed  no  act  of  violence  j 
eir  approach ;  would  it  then  be  said 
that  a  body  of  military  should  have  been 
sent  to  disperse  them  I  Or,  if  that  had 
been  done,  and  they  (the  military)  had  J 
been  overpowered,  what  might  have  been 
the  consequence  ?  If  one  of  the  detach- 
ments sent  against  those  large  bodies 
should  have  been  overpowered  in  the  col- 
(VOL.  XLI.) 


lision,  the  consequences  of  the  impression 
on  the  public  mind  in  Lancashire  would 
have  been  most  fatal.    With  respect  to 
the  part  which  ministers  had  acted  on 
this   occasion,   he    conceived  that  they 
would  have  been  guilty  of  a  gross  dere- 
liction of  their  duty,  if  they  had  acted 
otherwise.     Not  only  were  the  ministers 
praiseworthy  in  delivering  to  the  magis- 
trates the  thanks  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
but  it  would  have  been  the  most  signal 
proof  of  their  unfitness  to  hold  their  si- 
tuations, if  the  only  recompence  for  men 
who  had  devoted  their  whole  time  and 
labour  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace, 
had  been  to  depart  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  proceeding  to  their  prejudice. 
Was  it  not  as  reasonable  as  it  was  accord- 
ant to  practice,  that  persons  who  were 
qualified  to  perform  such  important  func- 
tions should  be  believed  on  their  state- 
ments till   there  was  reason  to  suspect 
them?      On  what  ground  was  the  com- 
mander in  an  action  thanked  by  his  sove- 
reign ?  was  it  not  on  his  own  statement  I 
The  duke  of  Wei  li  net  on  when,  for  in- 
stance, he  stated  in  his  account  of  the 
battle  of  Talavera,  that  he  defeated  the 
enemy— that  he  had  rescued  his  army 
from  imminent  peril,  was  he  not  to  receive 
the  thanks  of  his  sovereign  I    Was  he  to 
be  told  by  the  ministers — "  We  hear  that 
marshal  Victor,  who  is  opposed  to  you, 
has  sent  a  very  different  account  of  the 
matter  to  Buonaparte— the  gentlemen  of 
the  opposition  are  prepared  to  find  fault 
with  you,  and  military  critics  will  tell  us 
that  you  committed  blunders,  and  there- 
fore we  must  suspend  our  thanks  until  an 
inquiry  into  the  fact  has  been  instituted.'' 
If  such  conduct  was  pursued,  we  should 
not  have  such  generals  as  the  duke  o( 
Wellington,  nor  men  of  independent  for- 
tunes, who,  in  spite  of  the  allurements  ot 
foreign  travel,  or  the  pleasures  of  the  ca- 
pital, of  their  own  ease,   devoted  their 
time  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  in 
towns  in  which  they  had  no  personal  in' 
terest.    If  in  the  honest  discharge  of  their 
duty  the  magistrates  were  to  be  thus 
treated — if  the  first  act  of  ministers  should 
be  to  find  a  true  bill  against  them,  why, 
the  result  would  turn  out,  that  instead  of 
an  unpaid  and  active  body  of  magistrates, 
the  local  administration  of  justice  would 
be  confined  to  men  who  were  now  so 
much  talked  of —  he  meant  stipendiary 
magistrates.     He  would  appeal  to  the 
civil  commotions  in  this  country,  he  would 
appeal  to  the  history  of  the  civil  common 
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tions  of  France,  and  he  would  ask,  what 
on  those  occasions  had  been  the  effect  of 
ill-timed  rigour,  and  what  had  been  the 
effect  of  ill-timed  concession  ?  The  fatal 
effects  of  the  latter  had  been  written  in 
blood;  and  fatal  indeed  must  the  conse- 
quences be  to  this  country,  if  government 
were  to  be  deterred  by  popular  clamour 
from  the  performance  of  its  duty,  and 
be  induced  to  withhold  an  expression 
of  its  approbation  from  a  course  of  mea- 
sures which  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  to  fully  warranted.  He  had  said 
thus  much  from  the  strong  feeling  of 
obligation  which  he  thought  was  due  to 
the  magistrates  of  Manchester,  to  whom 
was  to  be  ascribed  the  rescue  of  that  part 
of  the  country  from  the  most  imminent 
danger.  He  would  now  proceed  to  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  which  was  more 
immediately  before  the  House.  He  had 
listened  to  the  speech  of  his  lion,  friend 
opposite  with  all  the  attention  which  the 
prepossessions  of  early  friendship  would 
naturally  excite;  and  he  professed  that 
he  was  exceedingly  surprised,  knowing 
the  ability  which  he  had  upon  all  occa- 
sions exhibited,  to  find  that  throughout 
the  whole  of  that  speech  there  was  not 
an  argument,  or  an  attempt  at  an  argu- 
ment, to  show  that  the  measures  which 
were  under  discussion  were  not  necessary. 
Judging  from  the  speech  of  his  hon.  friend, 
he  was  bound  to  say  that  he  anticipated 
his  vote  in  favour  of  the  motion;  for  he 
had  not  only  not  diminished  the  danger 
in  which  the  country  was  placed,  but  hsd 
unfortunately  magnified  it.  He  had  stated 
that  the  consequence  of  raising  11,000 
men  would  be  to  render  it  necessary  to 
raise  double  that  number  in  the  ensuing 
year ;  and  had  added,  that  the  state  of 
the  country  afforded  a  ground  of  impeach- 
ment against  one  of  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters. How  this  proposition  was  to  be 
supported  he  confessed  himself  at  a  loss 
to  imagine.  But  there  was  one  part  of 
his  hon.  friend's  speech  for  which  he 
could  not  account,  and  that  was  how, 
after  his  sarcastic  remarks  upon  the  meet- 
ings at  Glasgow  and  York,  he  had  found 
so  speedy  a  conveyance  to  the  inquisition 
at  Mentz.  Upon  an  examination  of  the 
papers  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
House,  he  thought  the  necessity  for  the 
proposed  measures  must  be  evident  to 
any  one  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  ; 
read  them.  In  adverting  to  these  papers, : 
there  were  two  classes  of  men  presented  j 
to  their  notice.    The  first  of  thc*e  were 


the  lovers  of  peace,  good  order, 
quillity :   but  there  was  another  dan  of 
his  majesty's  subjects,  whom;  he  appose 
bended,  there  was  do  individual  in  that 
House,  who  was  the  sincere  advocate  of 
the  rights  of  the  people,  would  supffcort. 
He  would  ask  any  man  whether  ho  coald 
read  those  papers,  and  forming  hie  jada> 
ment  upon  them,  and  upon  facto  which 
were  perfectly  notorious,  he  oould  draw 
any  other  conclusion,  than  that  there  hoi 
been  a  great  abuse  of  popular  righto,  and 
such  an  abuse  as  was  calculated  to  bring 
down  destruction  upon  the  conetitutioaf 
He  did  not  found  this  observation  upon 
anonymous  information— he  drew  his  coa- 
clusions  of  the  dangers  of  die  public 
peace,  and  of  the  dangers  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  people,  from  docu- 
ment* which  were  to  be  found  in  those 
papers,  and  which  were   sanctioned  by 
such  men  as  lord  Derby,  lord  Fitawillisaa, 
and  the  duke  of  Hamilton.    Any  indis> 
dual  who   read  those  documents'  could 
come  to  no  other  conclusion*  than*  that 
the  danger  of  the  country 
and  that  it  was  absolutely 
adopt  some  immediate  and  powerful 
sures  to  check  that  danger.    Now*  who* 
respect    to    the    attempts-  which   woio 
made  to  make  the  danger  appear  ridicu- 
lous, he  would  only  beg  leave  to  reaar  to* 
the  case  of  the  meeting  described  by-  lord 
Fitzwilliam,  on  Hunslet-uoor.     At  this 
meeting  some  thousands  of  poiaowsy  man* 
women,  and  children,  were  collected  to- 
gether, and  there,  as  was  staled  in  the 
letter  of  lord  Fitzwilliam,  were  again  as- 
sembled the  same  itinerant  orators  winy 
had  been  attending  in  other  plaoesV    As 
that  meeting,  so  collected,  sweatee*  o* 
eighteen   resolutions   were  laiaasflsontly 
voted,  and  he  would  beg  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  sort  of  statement*  which 
were  thus  disseminated  among  the  siarili- 
tude  of  men,  women,  and  chUaVen  who/ 
were  present.    In  the  first  psaoo  it  wef 
resolved,  that  the  debt  of  the  eovnsty 
amounted— to  what  sunt  ?    No  one*  Mf» 
or  lamented  more,  the  pressure  of  thsf 
debt  than  he  did,— but  sure! y  thv-wril  war 
sufficient  of  itself  without  being  etdaaieod 
by  the   inflammatory  exsggeratiOM  o# 
itinerant  orators,  and  yet  those  persons* 
stated  to  those  who  stood  around  thessy 
that  the  debt  of  the  country  amounted  to' 
no  less  a  sum  than  10O,000vOOO,00Gt. ! 
and  it  was  added,  that  this  enormous  bat* 
then  was  attributable  ttf  the  depredated' 
state  of  the  paper  currency.    But  the  ts> 
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solution  which  followed  was  more  ridicu- 
lous, and,  if  possible,  more  wicked ;  for  it 
was  intended  to  create  dissatisfaction  and 
distrust  towards  those  persons  who  repre- 
sented their  interests  in  parliament,  upon 
a  subject  altogether  disconnected  from 
party  feelings,  and  to  bring  into  contempt 
or  suspicion  even  the  most  disinterested 
exertions  of  the  House  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  people.    It  was  this—11  That 
the  saving*  bank  scheme,  which  was  insti- 
tuted under  a  pretence  of  benefitting  the 
working  classes,  when  nearly  three-fourths 
of  them  were  out  of  employ,  is  an  insult 
to  common  sense  and  real  understanding, 
and  ought  to  be  considered  as  what  it 
really  is— an  engine  to  work  the  lust  shil- 
ling out  of  the  pockets  of  a  few  old  ser- 
vants and  retired   tradesman,  to  toable 
the  Bank  and  borough-mongecs  to  .pay 
the  fractional  parts  of  the  dividends,  and 
to  create  a  sort  of  lesser  fund-holders  of 
those  who  know  no  better  than  to  make  <a 
deposit  of  their  hard  earnings,  to  fill  the 
pockets  of  those  who  are  draining  tliem 
of  their  last  shilling."    He  would  ask  the 
House  what  could  the  persons  who  un- 
blushingly  made  this  statement  have  in 
contemplation  ?    He  would  ask  whether 
such  proceedings  was  not  one  of  the  most 
miserable  abuses  of  popular  right  which 
it  was  possible  for  the  imagination  to  con- 
ceive ?     Another  resolution  was,  "  that 
as  soon  as  an  eligible  person  would  accept 
the  appointment,  another  meeting  should 
•be  called  to  elect  him  as  representative  of 
the  unrepresented  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Leeds."    Could  this  meeting,  or  meet- 
ings like  it,  be  said  to  enlighten,  and  en- 
large the  mind  of  the  community  ?  and 
were  not  evils  of  the  greatest  magnitude 
to  be  apprehended,  if  they  were  permitted 
4o  be  repeated  ?     But  he  called  upon  the 
House    not    to    suppose    that    the  evil 
-stopped  here ;  be  only  called  upon  them 
to  listen  to  what  lord  Fitzwilliam  said  in 
another  -part  of  his  report*    His  lordship 
said,  "  The  resolutions  passed  were  nu- 
merous and  long,  but  I  have  not  their 
particulars  as  yet,  the  managers  not  having 
yet  dressed  them  up  to  their  own  liking 
for  print,  which  I  suppose  they  will  do  in 
the  usual  way  on  such  occasions,  without 
any  very  scrupulous  attention  to  what  was 
proposed  and  passed  by  the  meeting/9 
That  was  to  say,  that  they  would   not 
scruple  not  only  to  mislead  the  people  in 
the  first  instance,  but  to  misstate  in  print, 
and  to  misrepresent  the  actual  resolutions 
•  to  which,  the  meeting  had  come.    Could 
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any  man  alive  see  this  without  at  once 
acknowleding   the  dangerous  results  to 
which  it  must  lead  ?     And  would  it  be 
•aid  that  to  place  restraints  upon  such 
nefarious  and   abominable    transactions, 
would  be  to  infringe  despotically  upon 
the  people's  rights  ?    [Hear,  hear].    But 
when  he  considered  the  .probable  conse- 
quences which  would  result  to  .the  public 
peace  from  similar  practices  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood   of    Manchester,     he    could 
scarcely  find  words  adequate  tp  express 
his  apprehensions.    When  he  heard  gen- 
tlemen talk  of  invading  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  people,  he  would  ask  whe- 
ther there  were,  not  other  rights  to  pre- 
serve than  those  which  wore  connected 
with  those  popular  meetings  ?   When  they 
.talked  of  public  rights,  they  should  not 
forget    that    there    were    such    rights, 
as     the     rights    of    property    and    of 
freedom,  the  right  of  exercising  opinions 
freely,  and  of  acting  in  conformity  with 
shose  sentiments    of  loyalty  which   the 
true  principles  of  the  British  constitution 
were  meant  to  inculcate  and  to  uphold. 
.He  should  like  to   take   any   impartial 
stranger:  and  to  describe  to  him  the  Bri- 
tish   constitution,    the   rights    which   it 
created  and  preserved  and  its  practical 
operation  on  the  happiness  of  the  com- 
munity.   That  stranger,  of  course,  would 
.not  regard  any  fanciful  theory,  or  the 
boasted  balance  of  the  three  powers- 
monarchy,    aristocracy,  democracy;    he 
would  demand  in  what  way  was  secured 
the  lives,  the  persons,  the  property,  the 
freedom  of  opinion  of  the    subject,  in 
short  all  those  rights  which  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  public  good  to 
maintain.      He  would  place  that  stranger 
in  some  spots  he  would  fix  on  near  Man- 
chester,  and  ask  him  what  he  thought 
of  the  practical  operation  of  the  British 
constitution  ?    Let  the  House  look  to  the 
details  which  were  in  the  papers  before 
them,  and  they  would  find  a  melancholy 
abundance  of  proofs  of  the  sort  of  con- 
duct which  practised  by  those  misguided 
men :  they  would  see  that,  according  to 
their  construction  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, no  man  was  entitled  to  exercise  the 
right  of  allegiance,  or  entitled  to  protec- 
tion, if  he  presumed  to  think  differently 
from  themselves.     He  again  begged  to 
state,  that  he  did  not  make  these  obser- 
vations    upon    anonymous     information. 
Let  the  House  look  for  instnncc  to  the 
examination   of  Francis    Murray ;   they 
would  find  that  be  with  three  others  had 
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left  Manchester  on  the  day  preceding  the 
16th  of  August,  and  that  he  proceeded  to 
an  open  spot  at  some  distance,  where  he 
found  1,500  men  exercising  in  military 
array,  and  formed  as  he  had  described  it, 
in  solid  squares.  This  roan  was  invited  to 
join  those  persons,  and  upon  his  declining 
an  immediate  alarm  was  given  that  he 
was  a  spy.  He  endeavoured  to  escape, 
but  was  pursued  by  a  body  of  these  des- 
peradoes, by  whom  he  was  captured  :  and 
how  in  this  man's  person  was  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  respected  ?  He  was  actu- 
ally obliged  to  go  down  upon  his  knees,  and 
forswear  his  allegiance  to  his  sovereign, 
as  the  price  of  his  life ;  for  he  was  not 
even  protected  from  violence,  having  been 
shamefully  wounded  and  maimed.  But  what 
was  the  melancholy  appeal  which  this  man 
who  was  not  employed  by  the  civil  power 
(though  where  would  have  been  the  crimi- 
nality if  he  had  been  ?)  was  obliged  to 
make  to  these  advocates  of  constitutional 
power, — to  those  whose  meetings  were 
considered  as  no  abuse,  and  those  whose 
conduct  it  was  said  was  not  calculated  to 
produce  danger  to  the  state  ?  This  Bri- 
tish subject,  in  the  possession  of  his  liber- 
ty, guilty  of  no  offence,  entitled  by  the 
constitution  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  his 
own  opinions,  what  sort  of  appeal  was  he 
obliged  to  make  to  this  singular  assem* 
bly  ?  Did  he  say  he  was  a  British  sub- 
ject, and  appeal  to  equal  rights?  He 
knew  too  well  the  temper  of  those  into 
whose  hands  he  bad  fallen.  He  said,  and 
his  appeal  was,  though  a  simple,  a  melan- 
choly and  forcible  one,  "  For  God's  sake 
treat  me  as  I  would  be  treated  by  enemy. 
If  I  were  flying  from  the  French,  and 
they,  as  an  enemy,  were  to  take  me  pri- 
soner, they  would  grant  me  quarter;  let 
me  implore  you  but  to  extend  to  me  a  si- 
milar grace!"  This  was  the  language 
which  a  free  born  Englishman  was  con- 
strained to  address  to  his  brother  English- 
men, at  a  time  when  he  was  guilty  of  no 
illegal  act,  in  order  to  obtain  a  cessation 
of  torture.  He  would  ask  any  man  in 
that  House  if  this  was  what  was  called 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  ?  Rather,  was 
it  not  one  of  the  evils  against  which  the 
British  constitution  did  not  guard,  but 
against  which  it  ought  to  be  made  to 
guard  ?  Lord  Derby  too,  to  whose 
report  an  hoa.  gentleman  had  referred, 
and  who,  from  his  known  political  senti- 
ments, might  be  considered  a  most 
impartial  witness,  what  did  he  state? 
And  here  he  could  not  avoid  paying  a  tri- 


bute of  gratitude  to  that  noble  lord  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  acted— for 
the  firm  and  effectual  steps  which  he  had 
taken  to  preserve  those  institutions  upon 
which  the  prosperity  of  the  nation. co«M 
alone  depend.    What  did  this  noble  locd 
state?      Knowing   the  spirit   of  loyalty 
which  pervaded  the  respectable  inhabi- 
tants of  this  district,  he  endeavoured  to 
raise  an  association  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  peace,  but  in  what .  language 
was  he  constrained  to  report  the  retail  ef 
that  effort?      He  says,  alluding   to  the 
formation  of  an  armed  association*  MI 
find  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sufweieat 
number  of  officers,  even  but  for  one  bat- 
talion ;  but  every  entreaty  baa  failed  to 
induce  the  men  to  come  forward.*9    fie 
would  ask,  was  this  a  state  of  things  con- 
sistent with  the  safety  of  the  constitution  ? 
Were  the  loyal  and  the  disloyal  to  be  pot 
upon  the  same  footing  ?    He  would  ask 
whether  it  was  possible,  in  this  state  of 
things,  when  men  were  assured  that  great 
numbers  of  the  disaffected  were  meeting 
to  drill  as  soldiers,  and  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  military  manoeuvres,  that   the 
loyal  inhabitants"  of  the   country  woold 
come  forward  ?     Was  not  the  knowledge 
of  such  a  fact  calculated  to  produce  the 
strongest   intimidation?     Look    to    the 
duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon's  letter, 
what  did  he  say  ?    His  grace  said,  that  he 
had  no  doubt  of  the  spirit  of  loyahy  ex- 
isting to  a  great  extent ;    but  he  added, 
that  "  to  the  natural  difficulty  attached  to 
the  situation  of  the  farmer,  4r&,  in  this 
country,  there  appears  now  a  novel  one* 
proceeding  from  the  alarm  excited   by 
those  who  compose  the  various  and^nu- 
merous  meetings  in  this  district  ef  the 
country.'9    In  other  words*  tea*  the  peo- 
ple literally  stood  in  a  state  of  intimida- 
tion, and  were  apprehensive  of  avowing 
their  sentiments,  lest  they  ahsuU  be  sub- 
ject to  the  attacks  of  a  stronger  party. 
Was  this  the  possession  of  the  frctdosn  of 
opinion?      Gentlemen    should    consider 
what  would  be  the  consequences  of  this 
system  of  intimidation.    It  was  not  the 
upper  classes  upon  whom  this  :  feeling 
would  operate ;   they  were  in  a  situation 
to  look  to    themselves;    but    let  them 
consider  the   temptation  to  which  those 
to     whom     the     same   protection    was 
not  extended,  he  meant  men  of  cnoder- 
ate     property    were    exposed.      Would 
not  they  from  the  principle  of  self-preser- 
vation join  that  party  from  whont  tkry 
had  most  rce&ou  to  feel  alarm?    It 
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not  in  human  virtue,  it  was  not  in  human 
firmness,  to  stem  the  torrent.  Let  the 
House  reflect  how  great  a  danger  was  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  fear  and  des- 
pondency of  the  loyal.  Let  them  think 
how  many  would  rather  dissemble  their 
conviction  than  avow  their  fears,  and 
amidst  increasing  enemies,  and  more  dan- 
gerous threats,  would  join  the  ranks  of 
those  among  whom  alone  they  would  find 
security.  For  the  conduct  of  all  these 
persons,  for  every  roan  become  disloyal 
for  want  of  protection,  they,  the  House 
would  be  responsible.  But  let  them  once 
assure  the  loyal  part  of  the  population  of 
support,  and  thousands  would  at  ooce 
come  forward  and  avow  themselves,  who 
would  otherwise  be  compelled  silently  to 
yield  to  a  superior  force.  He  came  now 
to  a  part  (of  the  subject  upon  which  he 
must  dwell  with  more  serious  apprehen- 
sions. His  hon.  friend  had  asked  to  what 
the  change  and  distress  of  the  people 
were  to  be  attributed  ?  He  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  avowing  his  conviction,  that  in 
those  districts  which  were  called  manufac- 
turing districts,  a  change  had  taken  place 
in  their  manners,  a*nd  habits,  and  feelings, 
and  he  confessed  that  he  found  it  much 
more  easy  to  point  out  the  causes  of 
those  disorders  than  to  devise  the  means 
of  preventing  them.  His  hon.  friend  had 
made  some  allusion  to  the  state  of  the  re- 
presentation, as  being  in  borne  measure 
the  cause  of  the  changes  which  he  had 
described ;  but  he  would  recall  to  the  re- 
collection of  his  hon.  friend,  whether, 
when  the  nation  was  threatened  by  foreign 
invaders,  the  people  did  not  flock  in  mil- 
lions to  the  standard  of  their  country, 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  its  protec- 
tion. Was  the  state  of  the  representation 
altered  since  that  period?  The  hon. 
gentleman  had  talked  of  the  distress 
which  prevailed,  being  attributable  to  his 
majesty's  government,  or  rather  mis- 
government.  If  this  were  the  cause,  dis- 
trets  must  be  the  same  every  where,  for 
the  government  was  general;  and  yet  it 
was  an  established  fact,  that  distress  ex- 
isted only  in  particular  quarters,  while  all 
the  rest  of  the  country  was  in  a  state  of 
general  happiness  and  tranquillity.  They 
found  disorders  prevail  in  a  distant 
county  to  a  great  extent ;  but  they  found 
Ireland,  they  found  the  south  of  England, 
they  found  the  north  of  Scotland  gener- 
ally tranquil ;  and  they  found  certain  dis- 
tricts only,  which  had  been  subject  to 
disorder  for  many  years,  in  a  situation  of 


alarm.  Then  ought  they  not  to  look  for 
a  cause  for  this  alarm  to  something  differ- 
ent from  what  had  been  stated  ?  They 
saw  in  those  districts  a  manufacturing  po- 
pulation, different  in  their  habits,  and  aif- 
ferent  in  their  relations,  as  far  as  regarded 
landlord  and  tenant,  from  the  population 
of  any  other  part  of  the  country.  Being 
more  populous,  they  naturally  called  for 
a  more  effective  civil  power;  yet  their 
civil  power  was  more  ineffective.  They  saw 
people  collected  in  large  towns,  and  a  jea- 
lousy existing  in  conferring  the  appointment 
of  magistrates  upon  individuals  who  em- 
ployed those  people,— if  those  individuals 
themselves,  did  not  from  their  occupa- 
tions, feel  a  reluctance  in  taking  upon 
themselves  so  troublesome  an  office. 
When  they  saw  also  the  great  alternations 
which  took  place  among  the  lower  orders 
of  prosperity  and  distress;  when  they 
saw  the  constant  vicissitudes  to  which 
they  were  exposed ;  when  they  aaw  their 
imprudence  in  not  laying  up  in  times  of 
prosperity  against  times  of  distress; 
when  they  saw,  too,  that  when  they 
had  employment  they  only  worked  for 
two  or  three  days  in  the  week,  and  devot- 
ed the  rest  to  dissipation ;  and  when  they 
recollected  all  the  influence  which  a 
change  in  the  situation  of  affairs,  of 
fashion,  or  of  speculation  might  produce 
on  the  state  of  these  individuals,  it  could 
not  be  denied  that  they  were  peculiarly 
open  to  the  mischievous  designs  of  those 
demagogues,  who  of  late  had  been  so  ac- 
tively engaged  in  taking  advantage  of 
their  temporary  difficulty,  and  impressing 
upon  them  a  belief  that  their  difficulties 
were  irremediable,  except  by  a  change  in 
the  representation.  For  these  evils,  as  he 
before  said,  he  thought  it  was  much  more 
easy  to  find  out  the  cause  than  to  suggest  a 
remedy.  Another  reason  at  this  time  af- 
forded 8n  additional  facility  for  promoting 
the  views  of  the  seditious— -and  this  was, 
the  state  of  information  to  which  the  pub- 
lic mind  had  arrived  from  the  more  gene- 
ral dissemination  of  education.  He  did 
not  mean  by  this  to  say  one  word  in  op- 
position to  education,  or  to  the  more  spee- 
dy extension  of  knowledge— there  were 
no  greater  evils  than  the  evils  of  ignor- 
ance—but let  them  take  care  that  the 
greatest  blessing  was  not  converted  into 
the  greatest  curse  of  the  people.  Upon  the 
whole,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  mea- 
sures which  were  proposed  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  country  generally,  and  not  to 
particular  districts  ;  for  he  was  satisfied  if 
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an  opening  were  left  any  where,  it  would  I 
be  only  affording  an  additional  inducement 
to  circulate  in  place*  yet  uncontaminated, 
that  poison  which  had  operated  so  effec- 
tively and  so  mischievously  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts.  He  made  his  choice 
between  what  he  considered  two  evils  a 
farther  restriction  on  valuable  rights,  and 
general  anarchy  and  confusion ;  and  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  attempt,  by  supporting 
the  measures  before  the  House,  to  pre- 
vent the  disorders  which  now  afflicted  the 
manufacturing  districts  from  spreading 
over  the  whole  kingdom. 

Mr.  Smyth  perfectly  agreed  with  the 
right  boo.  gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down,  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  danger 
by  which  the  country  was  threatened, 
nevertheless  he  was  not  willing  to  infringe 
on  any  of  those  liberties  which  we  had 
hitherto  enjoyed.  He  also  thought,  that 
the  popular  assemblies  so  well  described 
by  the  hon.  gentleman,  and  so  mischie- 
vously conducted  by  itinerant  orators, 
ought  to  be  suppressed.  For  this  purpose 
be  was  willing  to  assent  to  any  proper 
measures :  but  he  would  take  the  liberty 
of  saying,  that  it  was  the  incumbent  duty 
of  that  House,  in  whatever  measures  they 
might  think  it  advisable  to  adopt,  to  con- 
fine themselves  strictly  to  the  degree  of 
danger  which  existed,  and  not  to  legislate 
beyond  the  danger.  He  had  read  the  bill 
now  before  the  House,  and  he  thought 
the  remedy  which  it  proposed,  (if  remedy 
that  could  be  called  which  was  itself  a 
mortal  disease)  ten  thousand  times  worse 
than  the  evils  it  was  intended  to  suppress. 
This  bill  appeared  to  him  to  be  character- 
ized by  any  thing  but  wisdom,  and  in 
many  respects  to  be  decidedly  objection- 
able. He  alluded  particularly  to  the 
clause  which  tended  to  enact,  that  if  in  a 

2uarter  of  an  hour  a  stranger  did  not  with- 
raw  himself  from  any  meeting,  in  half  an 
hour  that  meeting,  however  salutary  and 
necessary  it  might  be,  should  be  dispersed 
as  illegal,  and  its  chairman  and  orators 
would  become  liable  to  the  penalty  of 
transportation,  that  clause  which  referred 
to  the  course  which  was  to  be  adopted,  if 
persons  attending  meetings  did  not  with- 
draw, upon  proclamation  being  made  to 
depart.  This  was  a  clause  which  was 
calculated  to  produce  extremely  injurious 
consequences;  inasmuch  as  it  might  affect 
ignorant  persons,  and  in  all  events  left  the 
decision  of  the  character  of  the  meeting 
to  the  caprice  of  a  single  individual*  An- 
other reason  why  be  thought  this  bill  was 


not. strictly  applicable  to  tbeaute  ef  the 
country  was,  that  the  evil  wirich  it  waa 
meant  to  correct  was  professedly  looa], 
while  the  remedy  waa  universal.      He 
complained  however,  principally,  that  -the 
whole  of  the  code  of  coercion  preyoaed, 
neither  struck  at  the  root,  of  the  evil,  nor 
reached  its  cause.    It  was  neoeatmjr  that 
tbey  should  first  clearly  see  .what  were  the 
causes,  before  they  ventured  to  legislate 
upon  their  existing  effects.      The  first 
cause  he  conceived  to  be  the  diatreao  arw 
ising  from  the  stagnation  of  trade.    The 
second,  the  seditious  and  blasphemes* 
publications,  and  the  speeches  of  itinerant 
demagogues.    The  third,  the  conviction 
which  prevailed  among  the  people  -that 
were  not  duly  represented  in  that  House; 
and  the  fourth,  the  vexatious  ayatem  pur- 
sued by  the  present  government  in  raais* 
taining  an  enormous  peaoe  establishment, 
and  imposing,  last  session,  three  oriber 
millions  of  new  taxes  on  an  exhausted  pee* 
pie.    Unquestionably,  there  did  exist  a 
great  distress  and  much  wretchedness  k 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  thia  coun- 
try, occasioned,  as  he  apprehended,  by  a 
declining  trade,  and  by  the  inactivity  in 
which   commerce   had  long  languished* 
That  distress,  it  was  the  peculiar  misfor- 
tune of  the  case,  was  aggravated  by  the 
sensations    excited    by    those    seditious 
and    blasphemous    publications     which 
were    there    circulated,    and    by    those 
speeches  which  were  there  made  by  iti- 
nerant orators.     Yet  the  spirit  of  dis- 
affection, he  must  contend,  waa  not  owing 
to  the  disposition  of  the.  manufacturing 
districts  themselves,  but  to  that  system  of 
measures  whence  it  took  its  actual  rise. 
Undoubtedly,  nothing  could  be  more  abo- 
minable than  the  practices  of  those  men 
to  whom  he  alluded — men  who  heightened 
the  distresses  which  they  affected  to  de- 
plore, and  embittered  the  sufferings  they 
would  pretend  to  relieve,  by  superadding 
the    poison  of  sedition  and  impiety-— 
There    were    also    other   and   efficient 
causes  of  the  present  distress.    It  had 
been  invidiously  attempted  to  prove  that 
the    middling   and    lower    classes    were 
alienated  from  the  higher  classes  of  aobe- 
ty.      Pregnant   as  this  insinuation  waa 
with  mischief  and  discontent,  it  waa  one 
main  cause  of  the  existing  distress.    Bet 
there  were,  moreover,  inherent  defects  in 
the  constitution  of  that  House  itself.   The 
measures  adopted  by  the  House,  aa  at  pre- 
sent constituted,  were  as  good  aa  the 
House  could  be  expected  to  frame :  toes; 
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were  at  wise,  as  benevolent*  as  just,  as 
salutary,  as  that  House,  as  it  now  existed, 
could  perhaps  adopt.  The  main  argu- 
ment by  which  those  who  approved  the 
present  state  of  the  representation,  de- 
fended it,  was  that  it  "worked  well." 
This  was  a  good  argument  with  those  who 
approved  of  all  the  measures  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  but  it  was  no  argument  to 
those  who  disapproved  both  of  its  consti* 
tution  and  its  proceedings.  When  he 
looked  to  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
asked  what  was  the  effect  of  the  various 
legislative  measures  that  had  been  adopt- 
ed, he  felt  justified  by  facts  as  well  as 
theory,  in  strenuously  recommending  a  re- 
form in  parliament.  There  waa  also  a 
fourth  cause  of  popular  discontent;  a 
cause  of  which,  although  he  did  not  expect 
to  find  many  honourable  gentlemen  who 
would  agree  with  him  upon  the  subject, 
he  did  not  less  doubt  the  existence ;  and 
that  was,  the  irritating  and  most  vexatious 
system  of  measures  pursued  by  his  majes- 
ty's ministers.  Let  them  look  at  the 
enormous,  the  unreasonable  peace  esta- 
blishment, to  be  maintained- by  the  coun- 
try in  its  depressed  and  exhausted  state; 
and  then,  without  recapitulating  those  im- 
moderate expenses  of  different  depart- 
ments, which  must  be  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  every  person  who  heard  him,  he  could 
not  help  alluding  to  the  large  grants  of 
money  which  had  been  made  to  the  royal 
family ;  and  to  the  unwarrantable  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act.  Had  be 
not  himself,  during  the  last  session  of  par- 
liament, vainly  protested  against  the  im* 
position  of  between  3,000,000/.  and 
4,000,000/.  of  new  taxes,  during  the  pre- 
sent aggravated  season  of  public  difficulty? 
Unfortunately  the  existing  discontent  was 
rather  increasing  than  diminished.  From 
the  means  of  information  which  he  pos- 
sessed, and  from  all  that  he  had  heard  in 
the  House,  he  was  not  yet  satisfied  in  one 

Eoint,  upon*  which  he  should  be  most 
appy  to  be  convinced— that  the  magis- 
trates of  Manchester,  during  the  fatal 
transactions  of  the  16th  August,  had  not 
exceeded  in  their  conduct  that  propriety 
and  forbearance  which  they  were  bound 
to  observe.  Yet  the  thanks  of  the  Prince 
Regent  had  been  conveyed  to  them  with 
whit  was  well  and  truly  termed,  "breath- 
less baste :"  and  he  had  remarked  with 
inexpressible  astonishment,  that,  dp  to 
this  day,  not  one  word  laid  fallen1  from 
his  majesty's  minister*,  in  compassion  for 
the  sufferings  of  those  who  were  injured 


upon  the  occasion  in  question :  not  one 
word  of  that  sympathy  and  condolence, 
which  one  should  think  it  was  natural  for 
every  man  to  entertain  upon  the  subject. 
In  the  allusion  which  has  been  made  to 
the  Yorkshire  meeting,  lord  Fitzwilliara 
had  been  described  as  having/  stood 
trembling  in  suspense  for  a  hearing.  This 
was  utterly  untrue.  His  lordship  was  re- 
ceived with  the  most  respectful,  but  un- 
bounded and  enthusiastic  applause,  and  it 
was  impossible  that  any  one  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  meeting  could  have  given  such 
an  account  of  it.  It  was  not  true,  thed, 
that  the  lower  orders  were  alienated  from 
the  higher.  The  contrary  indeed  waa 
proved  by  the  consequence  of  this  aet  of 
ministers,  as  it  showed  the  ardent  feel- 
ings with  which  the  people  were  ready 
to  rally  round  lord  Fitzwilliam,  on  find- 
ing that  government  regarded  him  as 
an  enemy,  because  he  acted  as  the  friend 
of  popular  rights.  What  an  impressive 
lesson  did  this  occurrence  furnish  as* 
well  to  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment as  to  the  higher  orders  of  society! 
No  one  attempted  to  deny  the  existence 
of  the  evils  which  afflicted  the  country, 
but  as  to  what  was  the  proper  remedy  tot 
those  evils  there  was  a  general  and  strong 
difference  of  opinion.— Therefore  to  as- 
certain that  remedy  was,  in  his  judgment, 
a  very  proper  subject  for  inquiry.  Suck 
inquiry  Bhould  indeed  take  place,  and  he 
was  convinced  that  it  must  one  day  or 
other  be  instituted.  The  longer  it  was 
delayed,  and  that  reform  was  refosed 
which  was  obviously  necessary,  the  more 
discontent  and  mischief  he  feared  was  like- 
ly to  arise.  He  deprecated  the  language 
of  the  noble  lord  opposite,  in  ascribing 
mere  party  motives  to  those  by  whom*  his 
measures  were  opposed,  for  such  language 
was  but  too  well  calculated  to  encourage 
the  notions  that  were  so  sedulously  propa- 
gated, that  all  the  members  of  that  House 
were  actuated  by  mere  party  motives. 
Such  an  imputation  waa,  he  was-  persuad- 
ed, quite  unfounded,  at\d  he  was  sorry  to 
see  it  countenanced  in  any  degree  by  the 
language  of  a  minister  of  the  crown ;  for 
it  was  highly  material  Co  maintain  the  chs> 
racter  of  that  House  in  the  estimation  of 
the  country.  With  regard  to  those  sedi- 
tions' pnblicafiom?  which  he  begged  to  ob- 
serve by  the  way,  had  not  now  arisen,  for 
the  first  time,  he  was  fully  wilting  to  con* 
cw  in  anjr  measures  to  repress  them;  pro*- 
vided  sujrfi  measures  did  not  trench  upon 
the1  liberty  of  the  pre**.    But  the  great 
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remedy  would  be,  that  the  House  should 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  effecting  a 
parliamentary  reform;  a  remedy  which 
could  not  be  administered  without  a  pro- 
per and  concomitant  change  of  system,  a 
change  not  existing  in  any  one  particular 
act,  but  in  the  general  tone  and  character 
of  the  measures  pursued  by  ministers. 
Unless  there  was  such  a  change  in  public 
measures,  unless  conciliation  went  at  least 
hand  in  hand  with  coercion,  the  public 
discontent  would  not  be  diminished,  and 
the  distresses  which  they  were  so  sensible 
of,  and  which  they  so  deeply  deplored, 
instead  of  ceasing,  must  go  on  increasing 
from  day  to  day. 

Mr.  Abercromby  said,  that  upon  so  im- 
portant a  subject  as  the  one  before  them, 
he  must  explain  his  reasons  for  the  vote 
which  he  meant  to  give.  From  all  that  he 
had  heard,  after  most  attentively  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  the  discussion  in  one 
of  the  most  diffuse  debates  at  which  he 
was  ever  present,  he  collected  that  there 
were  three  parties,  entertaining  distinct 
opinions  upon  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion ;  one  consisting  of  those  who  agreed 
with  the  noble  lord,  and  thought  that  it 
ought  to  be  immediately  adopted ;  the 
second,  of  those  who  entirely  opposed  it; 
and  the  third,  of  those  who  thinking  some- 
thing was  necessary  to  be  done;  yet  thought 
that  the  bill  should  be  neither  general 
nor  permanent.  To  the  third  party  he 
himself  inclined,  and  therefore  his  vote 
for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill  should 
be  conditional — namely,  that  its  exist- 
ence and  operation  should  be  temporary 
and  local.  It  was  perfectly  impossible  to 
hear  those,  who  said  that  the  disorders 
(out  of  which  arose  this  measure)  were  not 
local,  without  feeling  how  completely  they 
were  contradicted  by  the  facts  of  the  case. 
It  was  quite  impossible  to  look  at  those 
facts,  or  at  the  papers  upon  the  table,  and 
say  that  those  disorders  really  extended 
beyond  the  counties  which  were  strictly 
and  properly  called  the  manufacturing 
districts.  Every  one  knew  their  relative 
proportion  and  extent ;  and  it  was  equally 
impossible  therefore,  at  the  same  time, 
not  to  be  aware  how  large  a  portion  both 
of  England  and  Scotland  was  excluded 
from  that  description.  From  the  state- 
ment of  the  right  honourable  member  for 
Oxford  it  distinctly  appeared  that  there 
were  causes  for  discontent  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  which  it  was  desirable 
to  remedy,  and  which  could  not  possibly 
exist  elsewhere.    The  right  honourable 
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gentleman  had,  no  doubt,  endeavoured  to 
impress  the  House  with  an  apprehension 
that  the  discontents  of  the  manufacturing 
districts  might  extend  to  other  quarters; 
but  how  could  the  alterations  or  vicissi- 
tudes of  trade,  by  which  manufacturing 
districts  were  so  liable  to  be  affected, 
operate  in  other  places  that  were  not  in 
any  degree  concerned  in  manufactories  ? 
Was  it  not  monstrous  then,   to  extend 
universally  throughout  the  country,  those 
measures  of  restriction  which  were  fairly 
applicable  to  the  manufacturing  districts 
alone,  or  to  render  laws  permanent  which 
were  calculated  only  to  meet  temporary 
causes,  for  such  the  distress  which  they 
alleged  to  be  the  great  source  of  the  pre- 
sent discontents  was  deemed  to  be  by  the 
advocates  for  those  laws  ?    It  was  indispu- 
tably the  duty  of  wise  legislators  to  endea- 
vour to  guard  even  against  the  remotest 
evil   consequences    which    might    result 
from  their  measures.     His  hon.  and  learn- 
ed friend,  if  he  would  allow  him  to  call 
him  so,    the  solicitor  general,    had  ob- 
served, that  this  bill  did  not  propose  truly 
to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  lord  lieute- 
nants or  sheriffs,  or  grand  jurors,  to  call 
public  meetings,  or  with  the  power  of  a 
certain  number  of  magistrates  to  do  so. 
What  was  to  be  expected  from  lord  lieu- 
tenants and  sheriffs  the  country  very  well 
knew;  and  that  magistrates  should  call  paro- 
chial or  public  meetings  for  popular  purposes 
there  were,  in  his  view,  very  serious  rea- 
sons to  doubt.    In  fact  it  appeared  to  him 
that  there  was  ground  to  apprehend  from 
the  operation  of  this  measure,  something 
like  the  corruption  of  the  very  fountains 
of  public  justice.  If  the  measure  were  tem- 
porary, he  should  not  entertain  such  an  ap- 
prehension ;  but  if  it  were  rendered  perma- 
nent, what  a  temptation  would  thus  be  held 
out  to  lord  lieutenants  to  pack  the  magis- 
tracy, in  order  to  serve  the  purposes  of  party. 
He  could  appeal  to  the  noble  secretary 
for  foreign  affairs,  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  magistracy  of  Ireland,  in  consequence 
of  similar  measures  in  that  country.  Such 
a  bill  as  the  present  would,  he  feared, 
oiler  a  strong  motive  for  subjugating  the- 
magistracy  to  the  absolute  will  of  the  mi- 
nister.   He  spoke  this  at  a  time  when  an 
act  had  been  recently  done  by  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers,  selfish,  most  purely  sel- 
fish, unjust,  cruel,  vindictive,  ilfibenu*  and 
destructive  of  all  independence  of  cha- 
racter and  station— he  meant  the  dismissal 
of  lord   Fitzwilliam.     The  dismissal  of 
lord  Fitzwilliam  afforded  a  signal  example 
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to  all  lord  lieutenants  who  ventured  to 
oppose  the  will  of  ministers.   What,  then, 
was  likely  to  be  done  with  the  magistracy, 
under  the  nomination  of  such  officers,  if 
ministers  deemed  it  material  to  reduce  that 
body  to  subservijncy?    and  that   might 
be  the  case,  if  the  measure  under  consi- 
deration were  rendered  permanent,  could 
hardly  be  doubted.     Therefore,  on  this 
ground,  if  there  were  no  other,  he  would 
object  to  the  proposition  for  rendering  this 
measure  permanent.  He  could  not,  indeed, 
as  a  cautious  legislator,  allow  himself  to 
move  one  step   beyond  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  and  therefore  he  would  not  as* 
sent  to  have  this  measure  either  perma- 
nent or  genera).    It  had  been  uniformly 
the    rule  of  all  considerate  legislatures, 
not  to  found  a  permanent  law  upon  any 
temporary  alarm — yet  it  was  attempted  to 
press  this  measure   forward  with  such  a 
degree  of  precipitancy  as  was   scarcely 
ever  known  in  the  history  of  parliament. 
This  he  could  not  help  observing,  while 
he  was  ready  to  admit  the  existence  of 
the  danger  alleged  on  the  other  side,  and 
the  necessity  of  providing  an  appropriate 
remedy.    But  the  remedy  proposed  ex- 
ceeded the  nature  and  necessity  of  the 
case ;  besides,  it  was  due  To  the  merits  of 
this  case,  and  to  the  voice  of  the  country, 
that  some   inquiry  should  be  gone   into 
before  the  measures  brought  forward  by 
the  noble  lord  were  passed  into  law.     He 
concurred  with  those  who  had  observed 
upon  the   danger  belonging  to  the  im- 
mense meetings  which  had  lately  taken 
place  in  this  country  and  in  Scotland.  The 
alarm  created  by  such  meetings  was  no 
doubt  an  evil  of  a  serious  nature  against 
such  alarm  to  the  feelings  and  the  pro- 

Eerty  of  the  peaceable  and  well-disposed, 
e  thought  it  the  duty  of  parliament  to 
provide— but  that  provision  need  not  be 
carried  beyond  the  districts  where  the  evil 
existed,  or  the  alarm  prevailed.  The 
meetings  to  which  he  alluded  ought,  he 
decidedly  thought,  to  be  put  down ;  but 
this  object  might  be  accomplished  without 
interfering  with  the  permanent  rights  and 
privileges  of  all  the  people  of  England. 
A  very  different  course  of  conduct  was, 
he  felt,  due  to  the  people  of  this  country; 
for  the  distress  which  they  suffered  was 
such  as  to  call  loudly  for  relief— and  the 
more  so,  as  that  distress  was  incurred  by 
their  efforts  to  supply  the  demands  of  the 
government.  The  tact  was,  that  the  great 
misfortunes  of  the  people  arose  out  of  the 
conduct  of  the  government,  in  calling 
(VOL.  XLI.)  ^^ 


upon  the  country  to  extend  its  efforts  be* 
yond  its  strength.  Hence  the  public 
taxes  and  the  public  debt  had  been  so 
enormously  increased— hence  the  poor* 
rate  had  become  so  grievously  oppressive, 
while  the  administration  of  that  rate  was 
too  generally  and  perhaps  too  justly  com- 
plained of  by  the  poor,  for  whose  relief  it 
was  raised.  The  country  was  pressed 
upon  by  a  crowd  of  calamity  which  ad- 
mitted of  no  palliation,  and  with  regard  to 
which  a  complete  inquiry  should  be  insti- 
tuted in  order  to  satisfy  the  people  of  the 
disposition  of  parliament  to  consider  their 
wants  and  to  redress  their  wrongs.  He  was 
most  anxious  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
parliament  and  the  laws,  and  that  was  best 
to  be  done  by  consulting  the  wishes  and 
interests  of  the  people,  and  not  by  at- 
tempting to  put  down  opinions  by  force. 
Such  an  attempt  was  indeed  most  mon- 
strous, for  all  history  showed,  that  neither 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  nor  the  power 
of  the  8 word  could  suppress  the  freedom 
of  opinion.  Whatever  parliament  could 
do  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  people,  he  hoped  it  would  endea- 
vour to  do ;  and  that  while  it  provided 
for  the  suppression  of  the  tumultuous, 
and  the  correction  of  the  disaffected,  it 
would  contrive  to  afford  some  relief  to 
the  industrious  poor.  At  all  events  he 
trusted  that  parliament  would  take  measures 
to  secure  the  due  administration  of  justice ; 
and  that  the  law,  which  was  meant  for  the 
protection  of  all  should  be  administered 
alike  to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor.  Upon 
the  conditions,  and  with  the  reservation* 
which  he  had  stated,  he  should  vote  for 
the  House  going  into  a  committee  on  the 
bill. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  said,  he  waa  about 
to  tender  his  vote  for  the  motion,  not  in> 
any  confidence  in  his  majesty's  ministers, 
but  from  ocular  demonstration  of  the 
actual  necessity  of  some  legislative  mea- 
sures, and  upon  the  grounds  and  con- 
ditions which  had  been  so  ably  described 
by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  who  had 
just  sat  down.  If  he  were  asked  the 
causes  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  and 
of  the  dissatisfaction  unhappily  prevailing 
among  the  people,  he  would  state,  distress. 
The  first  cause,  the  second  cause,  the 
third  cause,  was  distress,  and  the  utter 
inability  of  the  people  to  obtain  adequate 
subsistence  from  any  application  of  their 
labour.  No  man  could  condemn  more 
than  he  did  the  large  and  tumultuous 
meetings  which  had  of  late  so  much 
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alarmed  and  disturbed  the  country.  But 
as  the  evil  of  those  meetings  was  com- 
paratively partial,  and  the  cause  he  hoped 
but  temporary,  he  could  not  accede  to 
the  adoption  as  a  remedy  of  an  universal 
and  permanent  measure.  There  were 
some  districts  which  no  doubt  were  in  a 
very  disturbed  condition,  but  then  there 
were  others,  to  the  loyalty,  peace,  and 
order  of  which  he  could  bear  unqualified 
testimony ;  and  he  could  not,  therefore, 
agree  to  any  abridgment  of  the  rights  of 
the  one,  because  it  was  necessary  to  im- 
pose some  restriction  upon  the  other. 

Mr.  Coke  felt  it  proper  to  submit  a  few 
observations  to  the  House,  in  consequence 
of  what  had  fallen  from  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  on  the  floor  with  respect  to 
the  probable  condition  of  the  magistracy, 
should  the  present  measure  become  a  part 
of  the  permanent  law  of  the  land.  He 
meant  as  to  the  question  whether,  in  the 
event  of  any  lord  lieutenant,  or  sheriff,  re- 
fusing to  call  a  county  meeting,  five  of 
those  magistrates,  who  were  generally  no- 
minated by  the  lord  lieutenant,  were 
likely  to  do  so.  Some  circumstances  had 
come  to  his  knowledge  which  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  state,  in  order  to  put  the 
House  on  its  guard  upon  this  subject.  It 
happened,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  that  there 
had  been  of  late  years  several  contested 
elections  in  Norfolk,  the  consequence  was 
the  excitement  of  an  angry  party  spirit 
throughout  all  classes,  and  the  lord  lieu-  , 
tenant  of  that  county  not  being  on  the  ! 
popular  side  of  the  question,  was  of  course 
decidedly  hostile  to  his  (Mr.  Coke's) 
principles  and  connexions.  That  noble- 
man, some  time  ago,  was  pleased  to  ex- 
clude from  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
some  gentlemen  of  most  unexceptionable 
character,  and  whose  landed  property  in 
the  county  entitled  them  to  the  distinc- 
tion, but  who  happened  to  belong  to  the 
whig  party.  This  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding was  represented  to  him  (Mr. 
C.)  and  he  was  solicited  to  apply  to 
the  nobleman  alluded  to  upon  the  sub- 
ject. His  answer,  however,  was,  that  he 
would  not  condescend  to  make  any  such 
application,  but  that  he  would  refer 
the  case  to  lord  Eldon.  To  lord  Eldon 
he  did  accordingly  refer,  and  from  that 
noble  lord  he  met  the  reception  which  he 
expected  from  a  just  man  and  a  gentle- 
man. Lord  Eldon,  indeed,  after  observ- 
ing, that  it  was  not  at  the  discretion  of 
the  lord  lieutenant  to  exclude  gentlemen 
from  the  commission  of  the  peace,  as  that 
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power  belonged  only  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, promised  that  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen  alluded  to  as  they  were  those 
of  proper  and  fitting  persons  for  that  of- 
fice, should  be  inserted  in  the  commission 
for  Norfolk,  which  was  done  accordingly. 
In  consequence  of  this  example,  a  gentle- 
man connected  with  the  whig  party  being 
afterwards  asked,  whether  he  wished  the 
lord  lieutenant  to  put  his  name  In  the 
commission  replied,  "  I  will  not  make  any 
application  to  the  lord  lieutenant  upon  the 
subject,  Mr.  Coke  will  take  care  of  that" 
But  should  it  become  a  material  object 
with  ministers  to  appoint  only  persons  of 
particular  opinions  to  the  magistracy,  under 
a  lord  chancellor,  of  different  principles 
and  character  from  lord  Eldon,  could  it 
be  for  a  moment  doubted,  that  the  ap- 
prehensions of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
on  the  floor,  as  to  the  probable  subser- 
viency of  that  body,  would  turn  out  but 
too  well  founded.    With  respect  to  the 
language  of  the  hon.  and  learned  the  sol* 
licitor  general  (which  no  doubt  was  meant 
as  consolatory)  that  notwithstanding  the 
adoption  of  this  bill,  lord  lieutenants  and 
sheriffs  truly  would  still  have  the  power 
of  calling  public  meetings,  who,  he  would 
be  glad  to  know,  had  ever  heard  of  a  lord 
lieutenant  calling  a  public  meeting,  and  who 
had  not  heard  that  the  roost  respectable 
requisitions  for  public  meetings  had  been 
frequently  refused  by  sheriffs  ?   Upon  the 
conduct  of  any  sheriff  who  refused  such  a 
requisition,  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
make  any  comment,  but  for  himself  he 
would  say,  that  were  a  requisition  signed 
by  respectable  gentlemen,  presented  to 
lum  as  a  sheriff,  he  should  reel  it  his  duty 
to   comply  with  such  requisition,   how* 
ever  he  might  differ  in  political  opinions 
from  the  gentlemen  by  whom  it  was  sub- 
scribed, because  it  would  be  contrary  to 
his  principles  in  any  case  to  interfere  with 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  or  to  im- 
pede the  exercise  of  free  discussion*   The 
practice,  however,  of  ministers  had  been, 
to  his  knowledge,  for  forty  years,  of  quite 
an  opposite  description,  and  therefore  he 
could  not  consent  to  increase  the  powers 
of  men  who  acted  upon  such  principles, 
particularly  where  he  concerted  the  ex- 
istence of  such  powers,  not  at  all  neces- 
sary.   Looking,  indeed,  at  the  papers  on 
the  table,  and  to  matters  of  universal  no- 
toriety, he  thought  the  demand  of  mfnif- 
ters  for  those  extraordinary  powers  quite 
unwarrantable,  especially,  satisfied  as  he 
was,  that  the  meeting  at  Manchester 
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would  have  gone  off  as  quietly  as  that  at 
Hunslet  moor,  aad  as  many  others  of  the 
same  description,  if  it  had  not  been  inter- 
fered  with  by  the  officious  agents  of  au- 
thority. 

Lord  Folkestone  expressed  his  surprise 
and  regret  to  hear  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  and  his  noble  friend  declare  their 
intention  to  vote  for  the  motion  before 
the  House,  upon  the  condition  that  the 
bill  should  be  temporary  and  local,  while 
they  heard  the  hon.  and  learned  solicitor- 
general  and  the  right  hon,  member  for 
Oxford  state  the  resolution  of  ministers  to 
render  it  permanent  and  universal.  But 
it  would  seem  from  what  his  hon.  and 
learned  and  his  noble  friend  had  said, 
that  they  had  not  read  the  bill  be- 
fore the  House.  From  that  bill  it  appear- 
ed that  while  its  advocates  professed  so 
much  respect  and  regard  for  the  right  of 
petitioning,  the  exercise  of  that  right 
must  become  impracticable,  for  any  effi- 
cient purpose,  from  the  number  of  res- 
trictions meant  to  be  imposed  upon  it. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who 
opened  the  debate,  had  described  the 
measure  as  still  leaving  untouched  the 
right  of  meeting  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
was  necessary  for  an  expression  of  public 
opinion,  and  for  conveying  to  the  throne 
or  the  legislature  the  wishes  or  the  griev- 
ances of  the  people.  The  bill  provided, 
sai4  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  for 
a  county-meeting,  if  called  by  the  lord 
lieutenant  of  the  county,  by  the  high 
sheriff,  by  the  grand  jury,  or  by  five  ma- 
gistrates. As  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  it 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  heard  of 
his  calling  county-meetings ;  as  to  the 
sheriff,  why,  there  were  instances  lately 
of  that  officer  refusing  to  call  meetings 
upon  the  requisition  of  numerous  and 
respectable  bodies  of  freeholders.  The 
grand  jury,  as  formed  by  the  high  sheriff, 
might  partake  of  his  party  spirit,  and  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  procure  the  con- 
sent of  five  magistrates,  degenerate  as  the 
magistracy  might  become,  and  appointed 
by  the  Crown  as  they  always  were.  Was 
it  not  probable,  then,  that  all  those  parties 
might  become  disinclined  to  public  meet- 
ings, and  thus  deprive  the  county  of  all 
means  of  expressing  its  opinions  on  public 
measures  ?  Upon  the  fair,  or  popular,  or 
impartial  exercise  of  such  a  right,  it 
would,  indeed,  be  absurd  to  calculate,  es- 
pecially from  the  course  which  ministers 
appeared  determined  to  pursue,  For  they 
had  proclaimed  to  the  country  in  the  dis- 


missal  of  lord  Fitzwilliam  from  the  lord- 
lieutenancy  of  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, that  the  only  road  to  office — that 
the  only  tenure  of  authority  was  in  un- 
conditional subserviency  to  ministerial 
opinions.  "  But,"  said  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  "  if  all  this  fail,  the 
people  can  still  exercise  the  right  of  peti- 
tion by  district  meetings,"  for  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  was  cautious  not 
to  go  the  length  of  saying  parish  meetings 
during  the  whole  of  his  speech,  though 
such  meetings  were  contemplated  in  the 
bill.  Even  those  limited  assemblies  were, 
however,  to  be  subject  to  the  most  vexa- 
tious regulations.  The  inhabitants  were 
not  to  be  allowed  to  meet  where  they 
chose,  when  they  chose,  and  how  they 
chose.  The  justice  was  to  have  it  in  his 
power  to  alter  the  time  and  place  of  as- 
sembling, fixed  upon  by  the  requisitionists, 
to  appoint  another  time  and  place  of 
meeting,  when  and  where  half  the  parish 
could  not  attend — in  a  room  for  instance 
which  would  not  admit  a  tenth  part  of 
those  who  had  a  right  to  be  present.  Nay, 
more ;  the  justice  had  it  in  his  power  to 
send  one  of  his  emissaries  into  the  meet- 
ing who  did  not  belong  to  the  parish  or 
district,  one  of  the  noble  lord's  spies  for 
instance,  whose  presence  or  language 
might  make  the  assembly  illegal.  The 
meeting  on  this  might  be  ordered  to  dis- 
perse, and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  all 
their  proceedings  would  become  illegal, 
their  resolutions  would  be  annulled,  and 
they  themselves  would  become  liable  to 
transportation.  Under  such  regulations, 
restrictions,  and  penalties  as  these,  were 
the  boasted  privileges  of  Englishmen  to 
be  exercised  !  He  (lord  Folkstone)  would 
not  support  the  bill  as  it  now  stood,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  afterwards  modi- 
fied. So  'objectionable  did  he  feel  the 
principle  of  the  bill  to  be,  that  he  could 
not  agree  with  his  noble  or  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  in  believing  that  any  altera- 
tion of  the  provisions  could  change  its 
character,  and  for  bis  part  he  should  op- 
pose it  altogether.  He  had  the  strongest 
objections  to  it,  both  in  itself,  and  as 
making  part  of  an  obnoxious  system. 
The  noble  lord,  who  had  on  Monday  night 
opened  his  plan,  would  not  allow  him  to 
consider  this  measure  insulated ;  and  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  who  had  this 
night  played  second  fiddle  to  the  noble 
lord,  took  a  similar  course.  He  would 
not,  however,  follow  their  example.  He 
would  not  go  into  the  other  measures  with 
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which  Ihe  present  bill  was  connected: 
"  sufficient  tor  the  day  was  the  evil  there- 
of," and  there  was  enough  in  this  single 
proposition  to  sicken  the  House  for  one 
night.    He  felt  it  necessary,  however,  to 
allude  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  right 
Hon.  member  for  Oxford,  whom  he  did 
not  then  see  in  his  place ;  and  as  the  sub- 
ject to  which  he  was  about  to  advert  was 
important,  he  regretted  his  absence.    But 
he  must  previously  observe,  that  the  more 
these  proceedings  were  discussed,    the 
more  strongly  was  exemplified  the  pro- 
priety of  the  vote  given  by  150  members 
of  that  House  on  a  former  night,  in  favour 
of  an  inquiry  into  the  events  at  Manches- 
ter.   The  very  account  of  those  events 
given  by  that  right  hon.  gentleman  differed 
materially  from  the  account  given  by  the 
noble  lord,  and  both  were  at  variance 
with  the  statements  as  disclosed  in  the 
correspondence  from  the  magistrates  at 
Manchester.     The  version  of  the  noble 
lord  was  contradicted  in  several  important 
particulars  even  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
the  solicitor-general,  and  his  noble  friend, 
the  member  for  Lancashire,  in  his  state- 
ment differed  from  both.    He  had  since 
read  the  account  of  a  Mr.  Philips,  in  a 
pamphlet  which  he  had  sent  him  (though 
fie  was  unacquainted  with  the  individual), 
and  he  found,  that  that  account  differed 
entirely  from  all  the  rest.   Now,  he  would 
ask  the  House,  ought  any  bill  founded 
on  statements  so  vague  and  contradictory, 
to  pass  till  inquiry  took  place,  and  the 
present  uncertainty  was  removed  ?   Was 
it  fit,  in  the  present  state  of  the  question, 
ignorant  as  he  was,  and  as  the  great  ma- 
jority of  that  House  must  be,  of  the  ac- 
tual facts,  to  proceed  to  the  adoption  of 
permanent  measures  of  legislation,  alleged 
to  be  founded  on  the  notoriety  of  circum- 
stances   with    the    particular  nature  of 
which  the  House  was  uninformed  ?    He, 
for  one,  professed  to  know  nothing  of  the 
state  of  that  part  of  the  country  to  which 
the  proposed   legislative  measures   were 
intended  to  apply.    He  believed  it  to  be 
very  much  disturbed,  and  would  readily 
agree  that  something  ought  to  be  done ; 
but,  in  his  present  state  of  ignorance  on 
the  8ubjectt   he  could  not  judge  what 
measures  were  best  calculated  to  restore 
tranquillity,  and  he  was  sure  that  many 
other  members  were  as  little  informed  as 
himself.    How  could  they,  then,  proceed 
to  legislate,  while  they  were  thus  in  the 
dark  ?   "  But/'  said  the  ministers  of  his 
Royal  Highness,  "  the  case  is  urgent,  and 


some  remedy  must  be  immediately 
plied."  This  did  not  appear.  Then 
ings  had  been  mostly  discontinued.  Bel 
allowing  the  case  to  be  urgent,  why  did 
they  not  propose  an  act  which  shedi 
continue  in  force  for  three  months*  during 
which  time  a  full   inquiry   might  take 

Elace  ?  Though  the  noble  lord  boasted  of 
is  majority  on  the  address,  and  on  the 
motion  of  Tuesday,  as  decisive  egsiatf 
inquiry,  still  he  (lord  Folkestone)  wsj 
persuaded  that  inquiry  most  take  plso*> 
The  country  would  never  be  satisfied  til 
the  statements  which  were  abroad  wen 
ascertained  to  be  true  or  false,  or  till  far- 
ther information  was  obtained.  The  rfcst 
hon.  member  for  Oxford  had  described 
the  state  of  the  disturbed  districts  as  most 
lamentable,  and  in  one  part  of  his  speocs 
had  made  an  observation  which  be  wsj 
afraid  too  plainly  indicated  the 
by  which  the  Manchester  _ 
were  actuated.  He  had  said,  he  conceived1 
that  it  was  better  that  the  blood  shed  at 
Manchester  had  been  shed,  than  thst  ike 
meeting  of  the  16th  of  August  shosH 
have  taken  place,  and  should  have  bcoa 
allowed  quietly  to  disperse.  Strange,  la- 
deed,  must  be  the  state  of  things,  west 
such  a  sentiment  was  uttered  in  such  • 
quarter.  He  did  believe,  however,  that 
it  was  a  sentiment  on  which  the  nwga- 
trates  of  Manchester  acted.  He  did  tank 
he  saw,  from  the  papers  before  the  Hoots, 
an  internal  evidence,  which  went  to  prove 
that  it  was  the  object  to  produce  the  very 
result  which  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
16th  of  August.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  asked,  whether  a  few  constables 
could  have  met  the  different  columns  as 
they  marched  into  the  field  and  hare 
stopped  their  progress.  He  fiord  s?olk« 
stone)  saw  nothing  impossible  in  this. 
A  proclamation,  warning  the 
to  attend  a  meeting,  had 
on  the  9th,  and  he  saw  no  raasssiwJr/ 
what  had  succeeded  on  the  Qlhshesia 
have  been  ineffectual  on  the  16th»  last 
the  meeting  on  the  16th  was  illegal,  wsss 
point  maintained  by  the  magistrates  k 
their  own  defence ;  and  if  it  was  3ssga\ 
why  did  they  not  tell  the  people  so,  esse* 
ciall v  as  they  saw  that  they  bad  attended 
to  their  previous  warning?  But  ha  be- 
lieved that  it  was  not  the  objects*? tkt 
magistrates  to  prevent  the  mantiag,  bat 
to  produce  the  result  which  had  eswasa* 
They  bad  seen  a  demagogue  arrested  at  a 
public  meeting  in  London,  and  they 
wished  to  imitate  the  vigorous 
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In  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hay  it  was  stated,  | 
that  when  they  saw  the  different  parties 
pouring  in,  the  magistrates  felt  alarm,  and 
received  the  depositions  of  several  per- 
sons who  swore  that  they  conceived  the 
town  in  danger.  Did  they  take  any  steps 
on  (the  first  information  ?  No,  the  time 
was  not  yet  arrived :  they  did  not  con* 
ceive  the  insurrection  begun  till  Mr,  Hunt 
arrived.  Their  design,  therefore,  seemed 
evidently  to  take  him  at  the  risk  of  all  the 
blood  that  might  be  shed  on  the  occasion. 
In  confirmation  of  this  their  intention,  he 
might  state  what  he  had  heard  from  a 
gentleman  of  undoubted  credit— -that  it 
had  been  said  at  Buxton  on  the  14th  of 
August,  that  Hunt  and  the  other  orators 
would  be  seized  on  the  16th,  in  the  face 
of  the  meeting.  Did  not  all  this  demand 
inquiry  ?  And  were  we,  without  inquiry, 
to  pull  down  the  pillars  of  the  constitu- 
tion as  would  be  done  by  this  bill,  and 
take  away  the  right  of  guarding  by  pub- 
lic meetings  our  most  precious  privileges 
all  over  the  kingdom,  merely  on  the  alle- 
gation of  an  unexamined  local  evil  ?  He 
had  already  said  that  something  ought  to 
be  done,  but  let  the  measure  be  of  the 
same  character  as  the  evil—let  it  be  li- 
mited to  the  disturbed  districts,  and,  if 
made  temporary,  he  would  even  agree  to 
a  measure  of  a  stronger  nature,  if  the 
House  would  pledge  itself,  after  the  re- 
toration  to  a  better  state  of  things,  to 
proceed  into  an  examination  of  the  causes 
of  the  existing  evil.  The  House  must 
perceive  from  the  accounts  of  the  various 
gentlemen  who  had  spoken,  that  parts  of 
the  country  were  actually  in  a  state  of 
disorganization.  Property,  it  was  said, 
was  at  stake — loyal  men  were  alarmed 
from  coming  forward— persons  refused  to 
be  enrolled  as  special  constables-— and, 
strange  to  say !  the  existence  of  this  state 
of  things,  nothing  short  of  complete 
auarchy,  was  admitted  by  the  very  per- 
sons who,  in  the  same  breath,  decided 
against  the  necessity  of  any  inquiry  by 
parliament.  He  doubted  the  truth  of  the 
representation,  but  at  any  rate  it  was  a  fit 
subject  for  inquiry.  The  bill,  as  it  stood 
at  present,  was  totally  inapplicable  to  the 
required  purpose.  It  comprehended 
equally  in  its  penal  regulations  the  inno- 
cent and  the  guilty ;  applied  as  much  to 
the  districts  where  the  greatest  tranquillity 
prevailed,  as  to  those  which  were  re* 
presented  to  be  in  the  greatest  disturb- 
ance; and  was  irreconcUeable  with  the 
spirit  and  usages  of  the  constitution.    No 


alteration  in  a  committee  could. remove 
his  objections ;  he  c6nceived  it  ^better  at 
once  to  throw  it  out ;  and  if  the  noble 
lord  pleased,  he  could  introduce  one  less 
objectionable  in  its  principle,  and  more 
calculated  to  meet  the  particular  evil. 

Mr.  Peel,  in  explanation,  said,  that 
however  mistaken  by  the  noble  lord,  he 
thought  he  had  qualified  his  expressions 
respecting  the  meeting  at  Manchester 
sufficiently  to  guard  himself  from  the  sus- 
picion of  not  feeling  as  deeply  as  any 
hon.  gentleman  could- for  the  calamity  of 
that  day.  The  noble  lord  had  certainly 
quoted  his  words  correctly,  but  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  House,  to  believe,  that 
though  he  had  in  words  accompanied  the 
observation  with  no  qualification,  yet  it 
was  far  from  his  feeling  to  give  utterance 
to  any  expression  that  bordered  on  inhu- 
manity. He  never  under-rated  the  evil 
attendant  on  the  dispersion  of  the  Man- 
chester meeting  and  the  onlv  reason  why 
he  thought  it  better  than  if  it  had  taken 
another  course,  was  that  if  that  meeting 
had  not  been  dispersed  another  would 
have  taken  place,  and  a  collision  might 
have  ensued  between  the  military  and  the 
people,  in  which  much  more  blood  would 
have  been  shed.  He  was  anxious  to  state 
that  such  was  his  sense  of  the  transaction, 
lest  his  expressions  might  be  misrepre- 
sented. 

Lord   Folkestone  said,    that  when  he 

Suoted  tho  words  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
eman,  he  by  no  means  imputed  to  him 
any  improper  feeling.  But  he  must  be 
allowed  to  state,  in  answer  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  explanation,  that  as  to 
the  probability  of  a  more  mischievous  re- 
sult at  Manchester  from  future  meetings, 
in  other  places  second  and  third  meetings 
of  a  similar  character  had  taken  place, 
and  no  blood  had  been  shed. 

Mr.  WUmot  said,  that  being  fully  sen- 
sible of  the  dangers  which  had  given  rise 
to  the  measures  proposed,  he  considered 
those  measures  as  calculated  to  preserve 
the  liberties  of  the  People,  instead  of  in- 
fringing on  them.  There  was,  he  said, 
a  material  distinction  between  liberty— a 
rational  liberty— and  licentiousness;  for 
every  physical  good  in  the  world,  if  car- 
ried to  an  extreme,  would  become  an  evil. 
The  very  air  we  breathe,  the  heat  that 
fructifies  the  earth,  the  light  from  Heaven 
became  noxious  if  unmodified ;  even  our 
virtues  might,  by  their  excess,  approxi- 
mate to  vice,  nor  is  it  otherwise  with 
liberty*    And  when  we  now  see  her  frantic 
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which  Ihe  present  bill  was  connected: 
"  sufficient  tor  the  day  was  the  evil  there- 
of," and  there  was  enough  in  this  single 
proposition  to  sicken  the  House  for  one 
night.  He  felt  it  necessary,  however,  to 
allude  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  right 
Hon.  member  for  Oxford,  whom  he  did 
not  then  see  in  his  place ;  and  as  the  sub- 
ject to  which  he  was  about  to  advert  was 
important,  he  regretted  his  absence.  But 
he  must  previously  observe,  that  the  more 
these  proceedings  were  discussed,  the 
more  strongly  was  exemplified  the  pro* 
priety  of  the  vote  given  by  150  members 
of  that  House  on  a  former  night,  in  favour 
of  an  inquiry  into  the  events  at  Manches- 
ter. The  very  account  of  those  events 
given  by  that  right  hon.  gentleman  differed 
materially  from  the  account  given  by  the 
noble  lord,  and  both  were  at  variance 
with  the  statements  as  disclosed  in  the 
correspondence  from  the  magistrates  at 
Manchester.  The  version  of  the  noble 
lord  was  contradicted  in  several  important 
particulars  even  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
the  solicitor-general,  and  his  noble  friend, 
the  member  for  Lancashire,  in  his  state- 
ment differed  from  both.  He  had  since 
read  the  account  of  a  Mr.  Philips,  in  a 
pamphlet  which  he  had  sent  him  (though 
he  was  unacquainted  with  the  individual), 
and  he  found,  that  that  account  differed 
entirely  from  all  the  rest.  Now,  he  would 
ask  the  House,  ought  any  bill  founded 
on  statements  so  vague  and  contradictory, 
to  pass  till  inquiry  took  place,  and  the 
present  uncertainty  was  removed  ?  Was 
it  fit,  in  the  present  state  of  the  question, 
ignorant  as  he  was,  and  as  the  great  ma- 
jority of  that  House  must  be,  of  the  ac- 
tual facts,  to  proceed  to  the  adoption  of 
permanent  measures  of  legislation,  alleged 
to  be  founded  on  the  notoriety  of  circum- 
stances with  the  particular  nature  of 
which  the  House  was  uninformed  ?  He, 
for  one,  professed  to  know  nothing  of  the 
state  of  that  part  of  the  country  to  which 
the  proposed  legislative  measures  were 
intended  to  apply.  He  believed  it  to  be 
very  much  disturbed,  and  would  readily 
agree  that  something  ought  to  be  done ; 
but,  in  his  present  state  of  ignorance  on 
the  subject,  be  could  not  judge  what 
measures  were  best  calculated  to  restore 
tranquillity,  and  he  was  sure  that  many 
other  members  were  as  little  informed  as 
himself.  How  could  they,  then,  proceed 
to  legislate,  while  they  were  thus  in  the 
dark  ?  "  But,"  said  the  ministers  of  his 
Royal  Highness,  "  the  case  is  urgent,  and 


some  remedy  must  be  immediately  ap- 
plied." This  did  not  appear.  The  meet* 
ings  had  been  mostly  discontinued.  But 
allowing  the  case  to  be  urgent,  why  did 
they  not  propose  an  act  which  should 
continue  in  force  for  three  months,  during 
which  time  a  full    inquiry  might  take 

Elace  ?  Though  the  noble  lord  boasted  of 
is  majority  on  the  address,  and  on  the 
motion  of  Tuesday,  as  decisive  against 
inquiry,  still  he  (lord  Folkestone)  was 
persuaded  that  inquiry  must  take  place. 
The  country  would  never  be  satisfied  tul 
the  statements  which  were  abroad  were 
ascertained  to  be  true  or  false,  or  till  fur- 
ther information  was  obtained.  The  right 
hon.  member  for  Oxford  had  described 
the  state  of  the  disturbed  districts  as  moat 
lamentable,  and  in  one  part  of  his  speech 
had  made  an  observation  which  he  was 
afraid  too  plainly  indicated  the  sentiments 
by  which  the  Manchester  magistrates 
were  actuated.  He  had  said,  he  conceived 
that  it  was  better  that  the  blood  shed  at 
Manchester  had  been  shed,  than  that  the 
meeting  of  the  16th  of  August  should 
have  taken  place,  and  should  have  been 
allowed  quietly  to  disperse.  Strange,  in- 
deed, must  be  the  state  of  things,  when 
such  a  sentiment  was  uttered  in  such  a 
quarter.  He  did  believe,  however,  that 
it  was  a  sentiment  on  which  the  magis- 
trates of  Manchester  acted.  He  did  think 
he  saw,  from  the  papers  before  the  House, 
an  internal  evidence,  which  went  to  prove 
that  it  was  the  object  to  produce  the  very 
result  which  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
16th  of  August.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  asked,  whether  a  few  constables 
could  have  met  the  different  columns  as 
they  marched  into  the  field  and  have 
stopped  their  progress.  He  fiord  Folk- 
stone)  saw  nothing  impossible  in  this. 
A  proclamation,  warning  the  people  not 
to  attend  a  meeting,  had  prevented  one 
on  the  9th,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why 
what  had  succeeded  on  the  9th  should 
have  been  ineffectual  on  the  16th.  That 
the  meeting  on  the  16th  was  illegal,  was  a 
point  maintained  by  the  magistrates  in 
their  own  defence ;  and  if  it  was  illegal, 
why  did  they  not  tell  the  people  so,  espe- 
cially as  they  saw  that  they  had  attended 
to  their  previous  warning?  But  he  be* 
lieved  that  it  was  not  the  object  of  the 
magistrates  to  prevent  the  meeting,  but 
to  produce  the  result  which  had  ensued. 
They  bad  seen  a  demagogue  arrested  at  a 
public  meeting  in  London,  and  they 
wished  to  imitate  the  vigorous  example. 
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In  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hay  it  was  stated, 
that  when  they  saw  the  different  parties 
pouring  in,  the  magistrates  felt  alarm,  and 
received  the  depositions  of  several  per- 
sons who  swore  that  they  conceived  the 
town  in  danger.  Did  they  take  any  steps 
on  (the  first  information  ?  No,  the  time 
was  not  yet  arrived :  they  did  not  con- 
ceive the  insurrection  begun  till  Mr.  Hunt 
arrived.  Their  design,  therefore,  seemed 
evidently  to  take  him  at  the  risk  of  all  the 
blood  that  might  be  shed  on  the  occasion. 
In  confirmation  of  this  their  intention,  he 
might  state  what  he  had  heard  from  a 
gentleman  of  undoubted  credit— that  it 
had  been  said  at  Buxton  on  the  14th  of 
August,  that  Hunt  and  the  other  orators 
would  be  seized  on  the  16th,  in  the  face 
of  the  meeting.  Did  not  all  this  demand 
inquiry  ?  And  were  we,  without  inquiry, 
to  pull  down  the  pillars  of  the  constitu- 
tion as  would  be  done  by  this  bill,  and 
take  away  the  right  of  guarding  by  pub- 
lic meetings  our  most  precious  privileges 
all  over  the  kingdom,  merely  on  the  alle- 
gation of  an  unexamined  local  evil  ?  He 
had  already  said  that  something  ought  to 
be  done,  but  let  the  measure  be  of  the 
same  character  as  the  evil—let  it  be  li- 
mited to  the  disturbed  districts,  and,  if 
made  temporary,  he  would  even  agree  to 
a  measure  of  a  stronger  nature,  if  the 
House  would  pledge  itself,  after  the  re- 
toration  to  a  better  state  of  things,  to 
proceed  into  an  examination  of  the  causes 
of  the  existing  evil.  The  House  must 
perceive  from  the  accounts  of  the  various 
gentlemen  who  had  spoken,  that  parts  of 
the  country  were  actually  in  a  state  of 
disorganization.  Property,  it  was  said, 
was  at  stake — loyal  men  were  alarmed 
from  coming  forward— persons  refused  to 
be  enrolled  as  special  constables— -and, 
strange  to  say !  the  existence  of  this  state 
of  things,  nothing  short  of  complete 
auarchy,  was  admitted  by  the  very  per- 
sons who,  in  the  same  breath,  decided 
against  the  necessity  of  any  inquiry  by 
parliament.  He  doubted  the  truth  oYthe 
representation,  but  at  any  rate  it  was  a  fit 
subject  for  inquiry.  The  bill,  as  it  stood 
at  present,  was  totally  inapplicable  to  the 
required  purpose.  It  comprehended 
equally  in  its  penal  regulations  the  inno- 
cent and  the  guilty;  applied  as  much  to 
the  districts  where  the  greatest  tranquillity 
prevailed,  as  to  those  which  were  re- 
presented to  be  in  the  greatest  disturb- 
ance; and  was  irreconcileable  with  the 
spirit  and  usages  of  the  constitution.    No 


alteration  in  a  cosnmittee  cooid  remove 
his  objections ;  he  c6nceived  it  ^better  at 
once  to  throw  it  out ;  and  if  the  noble 
lord  pleased,  he  could  introduce  one  less 
objectionable  in  its  principle,  and  more 
calculated  to  meet  the  particular  evil. 

Mr.  Peel,  in  explanation,  said,  that 
however  mistaken  by  the  noble  lord,  lie 
thought  he  had  qualified  his  expressions 
respecting  the  meeting  at  Manchester 
sufficiently  to  guard  himself  from  the  sus- 
picion of  not  feeling  as  deeply  as  any 
hon.  gentleman  could- for  the  calamity  of 
that  day.  The  noble  lord  had  certainly 
quoted  his  words  correctly,  but  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  House,  to  believe,  that 
though  he  had  in  words  accompanied  the 
observation  with  no  qualification,  yet  it 
was  far  from  his  feeling  to  give  utterance 
to  any  expression  that  bordered  on  inhu- 
manity. He  never  under-rated  the  evil 
attendant  on  the  dispersion  of  the  Man- 
chester meeting  and  the  onlv  reason  why 
he  thought  it  better  than  if  it  had  taken 
another  course,  was  that  if  that  meeting 
had  not  been  dispersed  another  would 
have  taken  place,  and  a  collision  might 
have  ensued  between  the  military  and  the 
people,  in  which  much  more  blood  would 
have  been  shed.  He  was  anxious  to  state 
that  such  was  his  sense  of  the  transaction, 
lest  his  expressions  might  be  misrepre- 
sented. 

Lord  Folkestone  said,    that  when  he 

Suoted  the  words  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
eman,  he  by  no  means  imputed  to  him 
any  improper  feeling.  But  he  must  be 
allowed  to  state,  in  answer  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  explanation,  that  as  to 
the  probability  of  a  more  mischievous  re- 
sult at  Manchester  from  future  meetings, 
in  other  places  second  and  third  meetings 
of  a  similar  character  had  taken  place, 
and  no  blood  had  been  shed. 

Mr.  Wilmot  said,  that  being  fully  sen- 
sible of  the  dangers  which  had  given  rise 
to  the  measures  proposed,  he  considered 
those  measures  as  calculated  to  preserve 
the  liberties  of  the  People,  instead  of  in- 
fringing on  them.  There  was,  he  said, 
a  material  distinction  between  liberty— a 
rational  liberty— and  licentiousness;  for 
every  physical  good  in  the  world,  if  car- 
ried to  an  extreme,  would  become  an  evil. 
The  very  air  we  breathe,  the  heat  that 
fructifies  the  earth,  the  light  from  Heaven 
became  noxious  if  unmodified ;  even  our 
virtues  might,  by  their  excess,  approxi- 
mate to  vice,  nor  is  it  otherwise  with 
liberty.    And  when  we  now  see  her  frantic 
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and  infuriated,  shall  we,  instead  of  re- 
straining her,  rather  place  a  poignard  in 
her  hand  to  perpetrate  her  own  destruc- 
tion. The  speech  of  the  noble  lord  who 
had  just  sat  down,  he  could  not  say  was 
judicious.  The  noble  lord  had  talked  of 
the  unwillingness  of  lord  lieutenants,  of 
sheriffs,  of  grand  juries,  and  of  magis- 
trates, that  meetings  should  be  held. 
But,  were  the  objects  of  such  meetings 
as  had  recently  been  assembled  legal. 
Did  any  man  in  the  House  venture  to  say 
that  they  were  ?  With  respect  to  the  ob- 
servations that  the  noble  lord  had  made 
upon  the  meeting  at  Manchester,  and 
upon  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
given  so  satisfactory  an  explanation,  he 
would  venture  to  say,  that  those  observa- 
tions were  in  some  points  not  quite  cor- 
rect. The  noble  lord  had  said,  that  the 
magistrates  might  have  prevented  the 
meeting ;  and  he  contrasted  their  conduct 
on  that  occasion,  with  their  conduct  on 
the  occasion  of  the  projected  meeting  of 
the  9th  of  August,  which  meeting  was 
illegally  convened.  The  meeting  of  the 
16th  was  legally  convened,  but  became 
illegal;  for  it  could  not  be  pretended 
these  were  not  illegal  adjuncts,  the  banners, 
the  order,  the  threatenings,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  possibility  of  concealed  arms.  It 
certainly  would  not  have  been  irrational 
if  such  a  suspicion  had  been  entertained. 
His  conviction  was,  that  the  meeting  was 
founded  in  treasonable  designs,  and  that 
the  magistrates  must  not  only  be  acquitted 
of  tyranny  in  the  exercise  of  their  discre- 
tion, but  that  there  was  not  even  a  prima 
facie  case  of  presumption  that  they  had 
acted  wrong.  To  put  them  upon  their 
trial  would  be  utterly  unjust  and  unwise. 
The  measures  now  proposed  were  not,  he 
contended,  an  abolition,  but  only  a  limi- 
tation of  right.  The  circumstances  of 
the  country  called  for  a  permanent  system 
of  legislation  upon  the  subject.  Did  any 
body  advocate  the  principle  of  those  meet- 
ings \  If  such  a  man  existed,  it  could  only 
be  in  the  person  of  the  individual  just  re- 
turned from  America  who  had  dug  up  the 
unhallowed  bones  of  the  blasphemer,  and 
had  brought  them  to  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  phrenzied  feeling  in 
favour  of  his  projects,  and,  like  old  John 
Zisca,  who  desired  that  his  skin  should 
be  made  into  a  drum  to  rouse  his  country- 
men, he  wished  to  stir  up  impiety  and 
disaffection,  by  the  exhibition  of  this 
mummery  to  the  irritated  population  of 
this  country.    It  might  not  be  useless  at 


the  present  crisis,  to  point  out  what  were 
the  tyrannical  and  oppressive  opinions 
which  this  man  Cobbett,  once  entertained ; 
which  were  such  as  no  one  who  sat  in  that 
House  would  venture  to  express*  He 
would  refer  to  an  expression  used  by  one 
of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  that  House 
and  of  the  country—the  late  Mr.  Burke 
—but  which  every  man  who  looked  with 
due  feelings  upon  the  poor  must  depre- 
cate. That  gentleman  had  applied  to  the 
lower  orders  the  appellation  of  "  the 
swinish  multitude."  But  the  person  to 
whom  he  had  just  alluded  had  gone  still 
further.  The  hon.  member  here  read  an 
extract  from  the  writings  of  Cobbett, 
which  not  only  applied  the  term  "  swinish 
multitude"  to  the  lower  orders  of  the 
poor,  but  expressed  a  hope,  that  the 
Gadarcan  devil  would  enter  them,  and 
drive  them  into  the  sea.  To  such  a  man 
it  was  that  the  common  people  lent  a  will- 
ing ear ;  one,  who  had  no  other  object  in 
view  but  his  own  aggrandizement.  The 
hon.  member  said,  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  existing  evils  resulted,  in  great  mea- 
sure, from  causes  beyond  the  power  of 
the  legislature  to  remove ;  and  that  the 
remission  of  any  taxation  which  the  geiv- 
tlemen  on  the  other  side  could  suggest, 
or  any  change  in  the  representation,  would 
not  remove  any  of  the  present  distresses. 
The  hon.  baronet  who  represented  the 
city  of  Westminster  was  the  only  person 
in  the  House  who  ever  advocated  the 
principle  of  universal  suffrage  as  the  pa- 
nacea for  all  the  evils  of  the  state ;  but 
that  honourable  baronet  had  subsequently 
revoked,  at  least,  he  had  not  persevered 
in,  his  opinion.  The  ability  which  the 
hon.  baronet  had  manifested  in  his  various 
speeches  on  parliamentary  reform,  re- 
minded him  of  the  answer  of  Cicero  to 
Marcus  Crass  us,  when  the  latter  asked 
Cicero,  why,  having  formerly  praised  him 
he  was  now  disposed  to  abuse  him  ?  "  I 
did  praise  you, '  said  Cicero,  "  to  show 
my  ingenuity  in  making  a  good  speech 
upon  so  base  and  execrable  a  subject.** 
The  point  now  to  be  considered  was  not 
so  much  whether  the  bill  was  abstractedly 
favourable  or  not  to  the  liberty  of  the  tab* 
ject,  but  whether  the  House,  striking  the 
balance  between  two  evils,  would  adopt 
it  as  the  less.  He  thought  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  country  were  tome* 
what  similar  to  those  of  the  year  1737; 
for  he  found  in  the  records  of  that  day  a 
passage  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  affairs.    The  hon.  mem- 
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ber  then  quoted  the  following  passage 
from  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Henry  Fox 
in  the  year  1737:  "When  the  tides  of 
popular  fury,  Sir,  begin  to  beat  against 
the  servants  of  the  Crown,  it  has  been  so 
in  all  ages,  that  if  they  were  not  timely 
checked,  they  soon  grew  too  strong  for 
any  barrier,  either  of  law  or  duty,  to  op- 
pose them,  till  in  the  end  they  bore  down 
sovereign  authority  itself.  The  pillars  of 
this  House,  Sir,  were  never  shaken,  nor 
was  this  constitution  ever  ruined  but  by 
the  cowardice  and  treachery  of  those  who 
ought  to  have  been  the  protectors  and 
guardians  of  both.  While  we  were  united 
among  ourselves  we  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  what  was  acting  or  plotting  abroad ; 
but  if  we  shall  now  betray  irresolution  and 
weakness,  if  we  should  neglect  to  inflict 
a  wholesome  severity  while  power  is  in 
our  hands  and  justice  on  our  side,  have 
we  not  every  thing  to  fear  from  those  who 
will  undoubtedly  assume  courage  from 
our  timidity,  and  grow  insolent  upon  our 
lenity  ?"*  He  considered  that  he  should 
be  consulting  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  by  voting  for  the  bill.  He  was 
anxious  to  preserve  that  constitution 
which  had  long  been  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  and  which  had  furnished  all  the 
liberties  that  America  had  to  boast. 
That  constitution  ought  to  be  preserved 
at  the  hazard  of  a  temporary  sacrifice; 
and,  feeling  that,  he  should  most  cor- 
dially give  his  vote  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill. 

Lord  Milton  could  not  agree  with 
the  arguments  which  had  been  advanced 
in  favour  of  the  bill  by  his  hon.  friend, 
who  appeared  to  him  not  to  be  sufficient- 
ly acquainted  with  the  object  which  the  bill 
had  in  view,  when  he  said  that  its  effect 
would  not  be  the  total  uprooting  of  the 
most  valuable  privilege  of  Englishmen, 
the  right  of  assembling  to  discuss  their 
grievances,  and  of  petitioning  for  re- 
dress. His  bon.  friend  did  not  seem  to 
be  aware  where  the  proceedings  which 
were  now  in  the  train  of  receiving  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature  would  end.— 
The  bill  purported  to  have  for  its  object 
the  suppression  of  illegal  meetings  ;  but 
all  meetings  would  be  by  it  prevented, 
except  such  as  it  might  please  certain 
persons  to  assemble.  His  hon.  friend, 
whose  attachment  to  the  constitution 
could  not  be  doubted,  was  mistaken  in 

*  See  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  10, 
p.  304. 
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his  view  of  the  effects  of  the  measure, 
for  even  he  himself  could  not,  consistent- 
ly with  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  attend  a 
meeting  at  Derby  ;  no,  not  even  in  the 
next  parish  to  his  residence.  He  would 
not  have  been  tempted  to  address  the 
House  if  he  had  not  felt  it  requisite  to 
make  some  observations  upon  what  had 
been  advanced  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man on  the  second  bench  opposite,  who 
had  declared  in  a  portentous  speech,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  manu- 
factures in  Lancashire,  and  in  the  adjoin- 
ing counties,  a  new  state  of  population 
and  of  society  existed  there,  for  which  it 
was  necessary  that  a  new  system  of  laws 
should  be  enacted  relative  to  public  meet- 
ings. But  was  it  consistent  on  the  part  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  declare,  that 
it  would  be  improper  that  the  measure 
should  have  merely  a  local  effect,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  general  in  its  operation 
throughout  England  ?  What !  because 
a  few  counties  in  the  North  West  parts  of 
the  country  had  acted  incorrectly,  were 
the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  island  to  be 
deprived  of  their  privileges  ?  And  in 
order  to  prevent  the  accumulations,  or 
rather,  the  conglomerations  of  the  popu- 
lace in  those  districts,  no  populous  meet- 
ing was  to  be  tolerated  elsewhere  i  Re- 
ference had  been  made  by  his  hon.  friend 
who  had  spoken  last,  to  the  proceedings 
of  parliament,  in  1737 ;  but  though  par- 
liament then  enacted  strong  measures, 
they  had  been  solely  directed  against  the 
city  of  Edinburgh.  Why  was  not  that 
example  followed  on  the  present  occa- 
sion ?  Again,  when  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
2nd,  a  number  (of  persons  assembled 
at  Westminster,  and  several  of  the  guards 
were  killed,  a  bill  was  passed  to  limit  the 
rights  of  assemblies  there,  but  there  had 
been  no  such  universal  measure  as  the 
present  adopted.  The  people  ought  to 
be  supported  in  their  struggle  through 
the  difficulties  which  at  present  oppressed 
them  rather  than  be  overloaded  with  pains 
and  penalties,  when  they  came  forward  to 
point  out  the  mode  and  the  means  which 
should  be  adopted  in  order  to  afford  them 
the  relief  which  they  sought  for.  Par- 
liament ought  to  imitate  their  ancestors, 
and  try  to  overcome  the  existing  evils  by 
moderate  measures,  rather  than  lead  to 
alienation  by  the  enactment  of  pains  and 
penalties. 

Mr.  Philips  was  unwilling  to  obtrude 
himself  upon  the  House  at  that  late  hour, 
but  he  could  not  allow  the  question  to 
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come  to  a  vote  without  statins  some  rea- 
sons for  the  decision  at  which  he  arrived. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  lord  was  wholly  inconsistent  with 
his  professions  The  noble  lord  had 
urged  all  parties  to  unite  with  the  govern- 
ment in  its  endeavours  to  put  an  end  to 
the  disturbances  in  the  interior  ;  but  the 
moment  an  inclination  was  shown  to  coin- 
cide with  ministers,  if  they  would  con- 
sent to  make  the  measure  in  question 
local  and  temporary,  he  had  seemed  more 
than  ever  resolved  that  it  should  be  ge- 
neral and  permanent.  He  (Mr.  Philips) 
begged  the  House  to  consider  to  what  this 
country  was  indebted  for  the  constitution 
of  which  it  was  so  justly  proud.  Had  it 
not  grown  out  of  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
which  was  now  to  be  restricted ;  and  out 
of  public  meetings  and  free  discussion 
of  public  grievances,  of  which  the  peo- 
ple were  now  to  be  deprived  ?  He 
knew  that  liberty,  in  order  to  be  enjoyed 
properly,  ought  to  be  restrained  ;  but 
liberty  was  not  the  private  possession  of  a 
few  persons,  it  was  the  possession  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  whole  country.  Some 
hon.  gentlemen  had  talked  or  plots  to 
burn  the  town  of  Manchester  ;  if  he  had 
found  that  he  was  mistaken  in  any  thing 
he  had  advanced  on  a  former  night,  he 
would  willingly  have  acknowledged  his 
error  ;  but  after  all  his  opportunities  of 
correct  investigation,  he  was  most  decid- 
edly of  opinion  that  no  such  attack  was 
ever  meditated,  and  that  the  whole  pro- 
ject originated  in  the  invention  of  spies 
and  informers.  He  frankly  allowed  that 
the  manufacturing  districts  were  in  a  state 
requiring  vigilance  and  attention,  and  that 
the  most  active  instigators  were  not  al- 
ways the  most  severely  distressed.  But 
there  was  one  material  consideration  of 
which  the  House  ought  not  to  lose  sight, 
and  that  was,  that  the  people  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts  had  been  sudden- 
ly reduced  from  bigh  to  low  wages  ;  so 
that,  in  addition  to  their  real  sufferings, 
they  had  to  endure  the  evil  of  the  con- 
trast between  an  increase  of  taxation,  and 
a  diminution  of  emolument.  Upon  the 
subject  of  manufacturers  not  being  in  the 
commission  of  the  peace,  he  wished  to 
make  a  remark  or  two,  addressed  princi- 
pally to  the'  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster.  That  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  said  that  an  inconvenience  had  once 
arisen  from  making  a  manufacturer  a  ma- 
gistrate, and  that  the  practice  was  accord- 
ingly   discontinued  ;   the  magistrate  re- 


ferred to,  it  was  stated,  had  misapplied 
his  power,  for  the  advancement  of  his 
own  interests.  This  was  true,  but  it  was 
not  for  the  advancement  of  his  own  in- 
terests as  a  manufacturer,  but  as  an 
owner  of  land,  which  he  had  sold  to 
greater  profit.  The  case  alluded  to  there- 
fore formed  no  solid  objection  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  manufacturers  to  be  magis- 
trates ;  and  the  House  would  recollect 
that  that  class  of  individuals  possessed 
the  greatest  share  of  property.  If  they 
were  not  included  among  the  persona 
eligible,  the  choice  must  be  limited  to  a 
few  individuals;  and  among  them  the 
clergy,  who,  it  was  obvious,  ought  not 
to  be  brought  forward  on  occasions  like 
that  which  had  chiefly  caused  the  de- 
bates on  which  parliament  was  now  en- 
gaged. 

Lord  Castlereagh  declared  that,  after  the 
full  discussion  which  this  important  subject 
had  undergone,  and  after  the  frequent 
occasions  on  which,  he  had  troubled  the 
House,  nothing  but  a  strong  sense  of  duty 
would  have  induced  him  again  to  come 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  few 
remarks  on  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
member  who  had  just  taken  his  seat.  He 
should  confine  his  observations  strictly  to 
one  or  two  points,  and  he  would  not  have 
spoken  at  all  could  he  with  candour  and 
fairness  have  suffered  the  House  to  sepa- 
rate without  stating  unreservedly  the  im- 
pression on  his  mind.  As  to  the  principle 
of  the  bill,  he  begged  the  House  to  con- 
sider the  true  and  narrow  issue  on  which 
the  vote  of  to-night  depended.  Every 
hon.  member  must  give  his  support  to  the 
second  reading  who  did  not  think  the 
measure  totally  incapable  of  being  so  al- 
tered and  modified  in  the  committee  as  to 
make  it  suit  his  particular  views;  so  that 
every  gentleman  not  disputing  the  prin- 
ciple, and  who  thought  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  present  state  of 
the  country  on  the  question  now  before 
the  House,  would  give  his  vote  in  favour 
of  the  objects  ministers  had  in  view. 
Thus  nobody  would  be  pledged  as  to  the 
details,  which  could  be  modified  as  the 
House  in  a  future  stage  might  deem  expe- 
dient. The  point  to  which  he  wished  to 
advert,  and  which,  indeed,  had  induced 
him  to  rise,  related  to  the  appeal  made  to 
ministers  to  assent  to  two  propositions— 
the  one  for  making  the  bill  local,  and  the 
other  for  rendering  it  temporary.  On  these 
terms  some  hon.  gentlemen  had  expressed 
a  willingness  to  conciliate,  and  had  in* 
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rited  ministers  to  join  in  that  conciliation. 
He  could  assure  the  House,  that  though 
much  had  been  said  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  which  was  very  little  in  the  spirit 
of  conciliation,  and  although  ministers 
had  been  charged  with  being  nothing  less 
than  the  authors  of  the  existing  distresses 

J  so  that  he  had  been  induced  to  express  a 
etermination  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the 
times  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
side),  yet  nothing  that  had  passed  could 
have  prevented  him  from  accepting  the  in- 
vitation, could  he  have  been  satisfied  that 
such  an  acceptance  would  be  consistent  with 
the  public  interest  and  national  security. 
First,  as  to  rendering  the  measure  local, 
he  would  remind  the  House,  that  as  far 
as  the  wisdom  of  parliament  had  been  col- 
lected, it  had  riot  been  the  practice  to 
pursue  the  same  line  of  policy  with  regard 
to  Great  Britain,  as  had  been  adopted  to- 
wards Ireland  :  the  judgment  of  the  legis- 
lature was,  therefore,  in  opposition  to  the 
proposal.  Referring  back  to  the  year 
1 796,  it  would  be  found  that  the  disturb- 
ances of  that  period  had  grown  out  of  one 
meeting  (that  at  Copenhagen-house), and 
the  measures  to  meet  the  evil  were  framed 
accordingly.  In  1801,  though  popular 
assemblies  in  the  country  had  been  more 
prevalent,  yet  they  took  their  origin  in 
the  same  way  from  one  source ;  and  in 
1817,  when  a  system  of  meetings  was  es- 
tablished, it  had  been  founded  upon  a 
•ingle  portentous  convention  in  Spa-fields. 
Still  parliament  did  not  confine  itself  to 
acts  merely  local ;  and  there  was  there- 
fore no  precedent  for  such  a  mode  of 
treating  the  question.  Now  as  to  the  rea- 
son of  the  case,  and  the  question  what  it 
was  prudent  to  do  in  matters  of  such  im- 
portance, he  must  say,  that  though  on  a 
former  occasion  he  had  been  excessively 
anxious  to  congratulate  the  House  on  the 
tranquil  state  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  agri- 
cultural counties,  yet  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  acting  on  a  principle  of  more 
confidence  than  wisdom,  if  in  all  cases  it 
were  to  be  said  that  this  visible  tranquil- 
lity was  a  proof  of  real  quiet,  and  that 
the  district  would  not  be  visited  by  calami* 
ties  which  raged  in  other  situations.  He 
entreated  hon.  gentlemen  to  recollect  what 
was  the  apparent  situation  of  much  of  the 
disturbed  district.  When  parliament  last 
separated,  the  general  surface  of  the 
country  was  tranquil ;  at  least  there  pre- 
vailed a  visible  tranquillity;  but  very 
shortly  after  another  temper  was  manifest. 
Appearances,  under  such  circumstances, 

(Vol.  xli.) 


were  not  to  be  trusted  to,  and  the  conta- 
gion spread  too  fast  to  suffer  them  to  rest 
in  security.  As  to  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  the  letter  of  lord  Fitzwiliiam 
was  evidence  that  the  noble  lord  did  not 
consider  that  the  public  peace  was  there 
in  any  degree  menaced  at  the  time  that  he 
wrote  to  government.  But  what  was  the 
fact?  Lord  Fitzwiliiam  had  scarcely 
reached  Lymington,  to  which  he  retired, 
when  the  meeting  took  place  on  Hunslet- 
moor;  and  that  single  occurrence  had 
such  an  effect  upon  the  whole  of  the  West 
Riding,  that  there  was  not  a  single  town 
within  its  limits  that  did  not  afterwards 
witness  a  scene  of  the  same  radical  and 
tumultuary  description.  Was  parliament 
then  to  circumscribe  its  remediable  mea- 
sures, and  limit  them  to  stop  an  evil  which 
was  so  likely  to  outstrip  any  bounds  ?   He 

Cut  it  to  the  noble  lord  opposite  what  had 
een  the  effect  of  one  or  two  of  those 
numerous  meetings  in  the  part  of  the 
kingdom  with  which  he  was  particularly 
connected— of  those  meetings  that  carried 
such  terror  into  the  minds  of  the  loyal  and 
well -disposed  in  the  west  of  Scotland. 
Had  such  a  measure  as  now  was  offered 
to  parliament  been  in  existence,  would  his 
noble  relation  have  been  placed  in  the  dif- 
ficult situation  he  had  experienced;  or 
would  any  persons  have  refused  to  put  their 
names  to  the  declaration  that  had  been 
drawn  up  ?  .  Could  not  the  noble  lord, 
with  his  influence  and  property,  have 
raised  armaments  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  of  the  country  (which  he  after- 
wards found  impossible)  but  for  that  one 
meeting  in  particular  which  had  struck 
more  terror  into  the  minds  of  the  good,  and 
disseminated  more  discontent  among  those 
easily  corrupted,  than  any  subsequent 
steps  could  efface  ?  The  law  must  be  ef- 
ficient to  cope  with  the  extent  of  the  mis- 
chief, and  not  nugatory  as  a  subsequent 
application.  What  had  happened  in  York- 
shire was  repeated  near  Newcastle.  Im- 
mediately previous  to  one  of  the  most  ma- 
lignant meetings  near  Newcastle,  at  which 
not  less  than  700  armed  men  were  present 
to  resist  the  civil  power,  ministers  received 
the  most  positive  assurances  from  gentle- 
men of  the  county,  that  they  could  safely 
answer  for  the  good  disposition  of  the 
people.  The  result  of  that  single  meet- 
ing was,  that  terror  was  spread  in  every 
Quarter,  and  all  efforts  to  arm  the  loyal  in 
efence  of  the  laws  and  constitution  were 
abandoned  as  unavailing:  such  was  the 
dismay,  that  those  who  had  previously 
(2U) 
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given  in  their  names  for  enrolment,  could 
not  afterwards  be  induced  to  come  for- 
ward. Was  the  House,  then,  with  such 
facts  before  it,  prepared  to  try  an  experi- 
ment— to  let  its  measures  halt  tamely  be- 
hind the  mischief,  and  not  arrive  until  the 
greater  part  had  been  completed  ?  Ad- 
mitting that  the  agricultural  districts  were 
at  present  in  complete  security,  was  it  to 
be  denied  that  into  many  of  them  manu- 
factories extensively  intruded  ?  Besides, 
agriculture  was  not  altogether  exempt 
from  distress :  if  it  did  not  now  feel  it,  it 
might  do  so  at  some  future  period;  and 
distresses  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom might  extend  their  baneful  influence 
into  those  at  present  free  from  infection. 
Look,  then,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  making  the  measure  local  ?  In 
the  first  place,  it  could  not  be  carried  into 
operation  until  after  a  tedious  and  dan- 
gerous process  which  the  law  would  render 
necessary,  were  the  measure  to  have  a  li- 
mited operation,  and  to  be  extended,  as 
in  the  case  of  Ireland,  on  the  requisition 
of  the  magistrates.  The  case  must  first 
establish  itself— the  magistrates  would 
next  have  to  communicate  with  the  go- 
vernment— its  answer  must  then  be  re- 
ceived, and  farther  time  must  be  allowed 
before  the  remedy  could  get  into  opera- 
tion. In  the  interval,  how  many  radical 
meetings  might  be  held,  and  how  much 
alarm  spread  throughout  the  surrounding 
country  ?  He  farther  submitted,  that 
this  was  precisely  the  description  of  evil 
which  the  legislature  ought  to  deal  with 
on  the  general  principle,  without  leaving 
it  to  the  local  magistrates*  The  practice 
of  parliament  at  former  periods  confirmed 
this  opinion :  the  nature  of  the  evil  had 
always  guided  its  judgment,  and  of  course 
the  general  tendency  of  the  prevailing  cor- 
ruption was  to  extend  itself  into  other  dis- 
tricts, and  that  silently  and  darkly,  until 
it  was  prepared  to  work  its  full  etfect.  In 
his  view,  therefore,  facts,  reason,  and 
policy,  all  united  to  induce  the  House  to 
pass  a  general,  and  not  a  local  measure. 
vVith  regard  to  the  second  point,  whether 
the  bill  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  perma- 
nent, he  had  stated  his  view  on  a  former 
night,  that,  fairly  considered,  the  mea- 
sure ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  inva- 
sion of  the  rights  of  the  subject.  No  em- 
barrassment was  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
exercise  of  the  undoubted  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  petition  the  Crown  or  either  House 
of  parliament,  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
policy  of  making  the  measure  permanent 


arose  out  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
meetings  ?  It  was  quite  clear  that  nothing 
could  place  the  subject  in  a  more  disad- 
vantageous position,  with  respect  to  the 
right  of  petitioning,  than  not  knowing 
distinctly  how  he  might  exercise  that  right 
without  being  exposed  to  the  visitation  of 
the  law ;  it  was  also  obvious  that  nothing 
could  be  more  important  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country  than  to  relieve  ma- 
gistrates from  such  a  difficult  situation  as 
those  of  Manchester  had  been  placed  in  on 
the  1 6th  of  A  ugust.  Could  any  discretion 
he  more  delicate  for  magistrates,  than  for 
them  to  be  called  upon  to  decide  what  cir- 
cumstances attending  a  meeting  gave  it 
that  character  of  illegality  which  justified 
them  as  a  matter  of  duty  and  prudence  in 
dispersing  the  meeting  ?  He  was  prepared 
to  maintain,  that  the  bill  did  not  at  all 
affect  the  right  of  petitioning,  excepting 
that  it  afforded  the  subject  the  advantage 
of  a  clear  and  indubitable  rule  by  which  he 
might  exercise  it.  Would  the  House  with 
that  the  state  of  things  which  existed  in 
Yorkshire  should  be  extended  to  other  si- 
tuations ?  If  so,  this  bill  might  be  re- 
jected; but  was  it  not  most  lamentable, 
when  magistrates  were  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  terror  of  such  meetings  as  bad  been 
there  held,  because  they  considered  it  a 
less  evil  than  risking  an  endeavour  to  dis- 
perse them  ?  Was  it  not  most  lamentable 
to  see  lord  Fitzwilliam,  a  man  of  such  un- 
doubted character  and  loyalty,  rejoicing 
at  the  close  of  the  Hunslet-moor  meeting, 
that  it  had  been  attended  with  no  worse 
consequences  ?  A  collection  of  30,000 
persons  were  there  assembled,  and  the 
most  unqualified  treason  was  the  subject 
of  discussion  ;  yet  lord  Fitzwilliam  wrote 
to  government,  stating  his  great  satisfac- 
tion that  the  meeting  had  dispersed  quietly. 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  country.  Was 
there  any  object  more  likely  to  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  subject  who  meant  bona 
fide  to  exercise  his  just  rights,  than  to 
show  him  how  he  could  exercise  them  with- 
out the  possibility  of  being  interrupted? 
The  principle  of  the  measure  was  no  more 
than  this — that  where  a  meeting  was  not 
thought  proper  by  the  constituted  authori- 
ties, it  must  be  held  within  certain  limits, 
to  afford  security  against  the  danger  of 
numbers ;  and  it  was  rather  singular,  that 
in  this  country,  down  to  a  very  late  pe- 
riod, the  only  meetings  known  were  those 
called  by  the  constituted  authorities.  A 
noble  lord  had  hinted  his  suspicions,  that 
if  the  assembling  of  a  meeting  depended 
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on  the  magistrates,  they  might  be  packed 
by  the  government:  but  he  (lord  Castle- 
reagh)  put  it  to  the  good  sense  of  any 
man,  whether,  supposing  the  sheriff  re* 
fused  to  call  a  meeting,  five  gentlemen 
out  of  the  whole  magistracy  of  a  county 
could  not  be  found  to  assemble  the  people? 
An  hon.  gentleman  had  objected  to  the 
conduct   of  the  lord-lieutenant    of  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  complaint  was  made  was  cer- 
tainly somewhat  objectionable:  if,  how- 
ever, such  exclusion  had  taken  place,  and 
had  been  remedied  in  the  manner  specified, 
did  not  the  fact  furnish  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  there  was  an  appeal,  and  that 
that  appeal  would  not  be  made  in  vain  ? 
Returning,  however,  to  the  disturbances, 
he  begged  to  ask,  whether  any  hon.  gen- 
tleman really  thought  that  the  mischief  had 
taken  little  root,  or  that  persons  at  the 
head  of  it  were  likely  to  be  diverted,  or 
converted  by  such  a  measure  as  the  noble 
lord  had  hinted  at,  for  two,  three,  or  six 
months  ?    In  his  conscience,  he  believed, 
that  if  parliament  were  to  do  that,  it  would 
be  far  wiser  that  it  should  have  attempted 
nothing.    The  remedy  must  be  applicable 
to  the  evil ;  and  as  the  evil  was  of  a  per- 
manent nature,  so  must  be  the  remedy. 
Would  not  the  designing  and  disaffected 
watch  the  moment  when  the  restriction 
should  be  removed,  and  renew  all  the  mi- 
series they  had  now  created  ?     By  giving 
permanency  to  the  measure,  it  was  not 
put  out  of  the  power  of  parliament  at 
any  future  period  to  repeal  or  modify  it. 
He  was  the  more  earnest  upon  the  sub- 
ject, because  he  could  not  conscientiously 
persuade  himself,  that  there  was  any  thing 
in  the  bill  that  was  inconsistent  with  the 
true  liberty  of  the  subject.     On  the  con- 
trary, he  believed  that  it  was  the  best 
safeguard  of  the  constitution,  and  that  it 
would  secure  Englishmen  in  the  exercise 
of  a  valuable  right,  in  the  manner  most 
compatible    with    their    own    and    their 
country's  interests.    Sure  he  was    that 
parliament  would  be  disposed  to  give  the 
measure  that  degree  of  permanency  which 
would  enable  it  to  cope  with  the  danger: 
if  temporary,  it  would  not  only  be  futile 
in  itself,  but  would  hold  out  to  the  leaders 
of  treason  and  rebellion  a  motive  to  manage 
their  dependents  and  husband  their  force 
until  when  the  bill  expired  it  would  be 
too  strong  to  be  resisted.  He  had  thought 
himself  bound  in  candour  to  offer  these 
remarks,  in  order  to  show  that  ministers 
had  not  altered  the  view  which  they  ori- 
ginally took  of  the  question. 


Lord  Folkestone  explained,  that  when 
he  spoke  of  a  bill  for  two,  three,  or  six 
months,  he  meant  it  only  to  last  until  the 
inquiry  had  been  concluded ;  and  then  he 
should  be  disposed,  if  a  case  were  made 
out,  to  intrust  ministers  even  with  a  stronger 
measure. 

Mr.  Beaumont  expressed  his  unwilling- 
ness to  intrude  upon  the  House,  but  he 
was  desirous  of  correcting  an  observation 
made  by  the  noble  lord.    The  noble  lord 
had  stated,  on  the  authority  of  the  mayor 
of    Newcastle,    that     700   armed    men 
marched  to  the  meeting  from  a  neighbour- 
ing village.    The  fact  however  was,  that 
having  used  every  endeavour  on  the  spot, 
to  obtain  evidence ;  he  could  not  find  a 
single  person  who  could  state  that  he  had 
seen  any  arms  upon  that  occasion.    He 
did  not  state  this  as  a  matter  of  triumph 
to  any  party,  and  he  meant  to  vote  that 
the  bill  should  be  committed ;  but  before 
he  gave  his  final  sanction  to  any  measure, 
he  must  have  full  assurance  that  it  was 
calculated  to  remove  the  evil.    He  trusted 
that  as  the  whole  of  the  country  did  not 
appear  to  be  in  a  disturbed  state,  the  bill 
would  be  made  limited  in  its  operation. 
He  was  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  the 
abominable  doctrines  which  had  of  late 
been  circulated  with  so  much  assiduity, 
were  calculated  to  plunge  the  people  into 
every  mischievous  excess,  and  were  sub- 
versive of  every  thing  valuable  in  the 
country ;  but  he  was  persuaded  that  the 
evil  did  not  proceed  altogether  from  the 
restlessness  of  the  people,  but  was  princi- 
pally attributable   to    the  great  distress 
which  existed.     Whether  or  not  that  dis- 
tress proceeded  from  misrule  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say. 

Mr.  John  Smith  said,  he  could  not  agree 
to  the  bill  as  it  at  present  stood,  but  if  the 
noble  lord,  and  the  gentlemen  who  sup- 
ported him,  would  consent  that  the  mea- 
sure should  not  be  permanent,  he  would 
not  oppose  it.  If  it  were  passed  for  three, 
or  even  for  four  years,  it  should,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  clauses,  receive 
his  support.  But,  unless  ministers  could 
show  that  the  causes  which  called  for  it 
were  of  a  permanent  nature,  how  could 
that  House  be  justified  in  legislating  per- 
manently ?  During  the  last  twenty  years, 
he  had  observed  a  great  deal  of  com- 
mercial distress ;  and  he  had  uniformly  re- 
marked, that  in  proportion  to  the  existing 
distress  was  the  political  dissatisfaction 
expressed  by  the  people.  The  existing 
distress  he  knew  to  be  most  extensive  and 
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severe.    On  this  subject  he  had  received 
information  from  a  gentleman  whom  he 
would  not  name,  but  who  was  well  known 
to  many  of  the  individuals  who  heard  him, 
and  whose  brother  had  been   a   distin- 
guished ornament  of  that  House.    In  a 
letter  which  that  gentleman  had  written  to 
him,  he  said,  "  The  cause  of  the  whole 
of  our  distresses  in  Scotland  may  be  stated 
in  two  words,— empty  stomachs!"    The 
hon.  member  said,  ne  believed  that  the 
want  of  employment,  and  the  consequent 
want  of  bread,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  created  that  distress,  which  had 
ultimately  produced  acts  of  insubordina- 
tion.   If  those  causes  could  be  removed 
by  this  measure,  he  would  agree  to  it ;  but 
he  would  not  consent  to  a  permanent  bill 
of  this  kind,  unless  its  beneficial  effects 
were  demonstrated,  and  the  strongest  ne- 
cessity shown  for  its  adoption.    He  re- 
gretted most  sincerely,  that  whenlaws  were 
framing  for  the  coercion  of  the  people, 
no  attempt  was,  on  the  other  hand,  made 
to  improve  their  condition.     Something  of 
the  latter  kind  must  speedily  be  done; 
and  a  measure  of  the  sort  under  consider- 
ation would  appear  with  a  better  grace,  if 
accompanied  by  some  measure  of  relief. 
He  should  have  been  very  glad  to  support 
government  on  the  present  occasion ;  but 
he  could  not  agree  to  a  bill,  which  was  to 
deprive  the  people  of  their  rights  for  ever. 
Mr.  Brougham  rose  amidst  cries    of 
question  from  the  ministerial  side  of  the 
House,  and  calls  equally  loud  from  the 
opposition  benches  for  him  to  proceed. 
He  said  he  did  not  mean  to  trouble  the 
House  at  any  great  length  on  account  of 
the  indisposition  under  which  he  laboured ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  could  not  pass 
over  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  oppo- 
site, without  pressing  on  their  attention 
the  important  points  which  it  contained. 
It  now  appeared,  in  the  appropriate  lan- 
guage of  the  hon.  member  for  Northum- 
berland, and  of  an  hon.  gentleman  who 
had  recently  sat  down,  what  sort  of  con- 
ciliation they  were  to  expect  from  the 
noble  lord.     They  now  knew  what  value 
to  put  upon  his  declaration,  when  he  said, 
that  if  gentlemen  on  his  (Mr.  Brougham's) 
side  of  the  House  showed  a  disposition  to 
meet  him  half  way,  he  would  endeavour 
to  render  that  meeting  joyful  by  approach- 
ing them.    But  now  it  appeared  that  he 
would  not  give  them  the  slightest  token 
of  conciliation.    His  conciliatory  nature 
would  only  concede  to  the  country  and  the 
constitution  those  points  which  he  stated 
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when  he  originally  submitted  his  measure* 
to  the  House.    He  would  not  impose  a 
censorship  on  the  press;  he  would  not 
make  it  punishable  with  death  to  attend 
at  a  meeting  in  a  neighbourhood  to  which 
an  individual  did  not  belong,  and  where 
a  spy  might  be  ready  to  give  information 
of  the  circumstance;  nor  would  he  de- 
stroy the  liberty  of  the  press!     These 
were  his  concessions — these  were  all  the 
favours  which  the  country  were  to  expect 
from  him !     The  noble  lord  in  the  first 
instance  took  advantage  of  the  precedent 
of  former  times,  which  he  contended  was 
with  him ;  but  when  he  found  that  it  did 
not  answer  his  purpose  with  reference  to 
existing  circumstances,   he  immediately 
flung  his  precedent  overboard,  and  relied 
on  his  general  argument.    He  considered 
this  measure  to  be  no  abridgment  of  the 
constitution,  to  be  founded  on  legal  and 
constitutional  views,  to  be  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  liberty,  and  to  afford  the 
best  secunty  for  the  rights  of  the  subject 
properly  understood.    On  these  points  be 
was  at  issue  with  the  noble  lord,  and  the 
hon.  member  for  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford :   he  denied  the  correctness  of  the 
argument,  and  the  whole  of  the  grounds 
on  which  it  rested;  and  if  the  House 
would  permit  him,  he  would  point  out  the 
reasons  on  which  he  founded  his  opinions. 
The  abuse  of  the  right  of  petition  by 
persons  assembled  in  public  meeting  was 
the  foundation  of  this  measure.     That 
right,  he  had  observed,   was  never  so 
highly  prized    as  when  it  was  about  to 
be  destroyed;  and  he  always  listened  with 
prophetic  terror  to  the  praises  so  sweetly 
sounded  on  its  worth  and  value:  for,  from 
experience,  he  could  say,  that  when  it 
was  to  be  suspended  for  a.  timet  and  not 
as  now,  to  be  destroyed  for  ever,  those 
praises  were  always  the  forerunner  of  that 
event— as  they  were  now,  the  prelude  of 
the  eternal  abrogation  of  the  people's 
rights.    Those  rights,  it  seemed,  were 
brought  into  disrepute— a  sort  of  stigma 
was  cast  on  them  by  certain  foolish  and 
wicked  practices,  which  had  been  adopted 
at  public  meetings.    He  did  not  wish  to 
deprive  the  noble  lord  of  the  benefit  of 
this  one  fact ;  he  did  not  wish  to  misre- 
present or  to  mistake  it ;  for  he  himself  did, 
to  a  certain  degree,  concur  in  the  pro* 
priety  of  that  sentiment.    As  a  firm  friend 
to  the  right  of  petitioning,    which  he 
would  praise,  not  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
throwing, but  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing, defending,  and  continuing mitspority, 
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he,  too,  deeply  lamented  the  proceedings 
which  had  been  alluded  to.    He  was  not 
less  aware  of  the  folly  and  wickedness  of 
some  of  the  speeches  delivered  at  those 
meetings  than  the  noble  lord  was ;  but  he 
could  not,  on  that  account,  acquiesce  in  a 
total  subversion  of  a  great  popular  right. 
He  feared,  indeed,  that  the  too  frequent 
use  of  that  right  had  an  evil  tendency,  by 
making  the  people  extremely  careless  and 
indifferent  about  its  exercise  on  great  pub- 
lic occasions.    It  was  known  to  all  persons 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  public 
meetings,    that  where  in  one    instance 
great  numbers,  appeared  and  active  and 
animated  discussion  took  place,  it  was 
found  difficult  for  6ome  time  after  to  pro- 
cure another  meeting  at  which  equal  zeal 
would  be  manifested.     He  also  disap- 
proved of  the  system   on  which   those 
recent  meetings  were  conducted.      He 
broadly  disapproved  of  the  array  in  which 
men  were  marched  from  place  to  place. 
It  pointed  to  any  thing  rather  than  to  the 
beginning  of  a  deliberative  assembly.    He 
also  objected  to  the   large  amount    of 
numbers  which  were  collected  on  these 
occasions.    If  60  or  70,000  persons  must 
meet,  if  the  population  of  a  place  allowed 
such  a  mass  to  assemble  together,  it  must 
always    be   attended  with  danger,    and 
therefore  he  disapproved  of  it.     With  re- 
spect to  the  display  of  banners  and  the 
introduction  of  music,  he  did  not  see  the 
danger  which  many  persons  apprehended. 
Some  of  the  inscriptions,  he  admitted, 
were  reprehensible,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  discouraged.    But  as  to  the  use  of 
common  flags — even  those  inscribed  with 
"  liberty  or  death/'  of  which  so  much  had 
been  said,  and  which  differed  essentially 
from  "  equal  representation  or  death  '' — 
and  the  introduction  of  music,  he  never 
saw  them  otherwise  than  the  concomitants, 
if  not  the  promoters,  of  mirth  and  good 
humour  among  the  multitude. 

Having  admitted  thus  much,  he  thought 
it  would  be  much  better  for  the  people 
if  those  abuses  were  not  practised — if 
those  irregularities,  without  utterly 
destroying  this  right  could  be  prevented 
or  checked.  He  could  not,  however, 
agree  with  the  noble  lord  and  the  right 
hon.  member  for  the  university  of  Ox- 
Oxford,  that  because  at  one  meeting  a 
violent  speech  was  made,  and  at  another 
a  violent  resolution  was  proposed ;  and 
still  less  could  he  admit,  that  because  an 
individual  made  use  of  language  and  dis- 
seminated sentiments  at  one  time  which 


were  repugnant  with  those  published  by 
him  at  another ;  that,  therefore,  all  public 
assemblies,   all  meetings  of  the  people, 
were  to  be  put  down  for  ever.    The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  then  read  to  the 
House  the  resolutions  which  were  passed 
at  Hunslet  Moor :  one  of  them  declared 
that  saving  banks  were  a  fraud,  instituted 
to  pay  the  fractions  of  dividends :  and  an- 
other   described    the    national    debt   to 
amount  to  100,000,000,000/. ;  but  was  it 
to  be  gravely  told  to  them  in  that  House, 
because  resolutions  most  absurd  and  ridi- 
culous, and  on  the  part  of  those  who  pro- 
posed them,  most  mischievously  designed, 
were    submitted    to    certain  assemblies, 
that,    therefore,    the   people  should    in 
future  hold  no  meetings  at  all  ?     Did  not 
the  House  know  that  good   resolutions 
had  often  been  passed  at  popular  meet- 
ings— resolutions  from  which  that  House, 
in  times  of  peril  and  exigence,  had  de- 
rived the  greatest   benefit,    and    would 
again,  if  the  people  were  fairly  treated, 
and  the  occasion  called  for  it  ?     He  was 
afraid  that  there  were  places  of  high  cha- 
racter (he  would  not  mention  one  which 
he  had  at  that  moment  in  his  eye),  which 
if  this  strict  rule  of  justice,  by  which  the 
right  of  meeting  was  suppressed  for  ever, 
were  to  be  adopted,   would  not  be  ex- 
empted from  its  operation.    He  knew  a 
place  where  resolutions  had  been  agreed  to, 
and  by  a  great  majority,  which  were  as 
inconsistent   with    arithmetic    as    those 
which  the  hon.  member  had  quoted— -re- 
solutions as  absurd  as  those   agreed  to 
at  different   public    meetings,  although 
not  so   6teadily  persevered   in;  he   re- 
collected  a  resolution    which    declared 
that  a  pound  note  was  actually  equal  in 
estimation  with   20  shillings;    this   was 
agreed  to  in  one  week,  and  three  weeks 
after,   the  same  assembly  passed  a  law, 
making  it  highly  penal  to  give  less  than 
20  shillings  for  a  pound  note.    A  few 
years  after,  however,  he  found  the  parties 
who    agreed  to  that  measure,   coming 
back  to  the  standard  of  common  sense, 
and  negativing  the  principle  contained  in 
the    original    resolution       [Hear    and 
laughter].      Good  God!    then  how  far 
must  they  go  if  the  passing  resolutions 
containing  absurdities  in  arithmetic,  or 
errors     with    respect    to    constitutional 
rights,   were  to  be  deemed  a  sufficient 
cause  to  destroy  all  popular  assemblies  ? 
In  the  place  to  which  he  was  alluding, 
they  were  one  day  voting,  that  two  and 
two  made  five ;  and  the  next  day  bringing  ' 
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back  the  amount  of  these  two  figures  to 
its  natural  value.     He  was  going  to  say 
that  these  contradictory  resolutions  were 
unblushingly,  but  he  would  assert  unwit- 
tingly and  unthinkingly  passed  by  large 
majorities :    he  was  however  told,    that 
these   mischief-makers   (for  so  some  of 
them  were)  did  not  submit  their  resolu- 
tions to  the  people  in  the  form  in  which 
they  afterwards    appeared.    Lord   Fitz- 
william,    it  seemed  could  not  get  those 
passed  in  Yorkshire  immediately  after  the 
meeting  had  taken  place,  because  they 
were  not  dressed  up  for  appearance  be- 
fore   the   people.      How   aid   this  fact 
tell  for  the  purpose   of  the  argument? 
The  resolutions  which  were  now  in  the 
hands  of  members,  were  those  which  had 
been  dressed  up,  and  non  constat,   that 
they  were  the  resolutions  of  20,000  per- 
sons who  were  asserted  to  have  agreed  to 
them.    They  were  in  fact  the  resolutions 
of  those  who  dressed  them  up,  and  who 
doubtless,  did  so  in  order  to  give  them  a 
greater  sting.      This  was  an  argument 
against  the  bill:    The  reason  assigned  for 
introducing  the  bill  was,  that  a  vast  body 
of  persons  assembled  at  Hunslet  Moor, 
and  agreed  to  a  series  of  resolutions  which 
rendered  it  dangerous  for  them  to  meet ; 
and  it  now  appeared  that  the  resolutions 
exhibited  were  only  the  work  of  a  few  de- 
magogues. 

Training  and  military  exercise,  except 
for  an  innocent  purpose  (and  that  pur- 
pose he  conceived  it  was  incumbent  in 
the  person  accused  to  prove)  was,  by  the 
existing  law,  a  high  misdemeanor,  and 
when  coupled  with  a  conspiracy  against 
the  state,  assumed  a  highly  penal  charac- 
ter. But,  without  that  circumstance  of 
aggravation,  the  simple  fact  of  500  or  600 
persons  training,  not  innocently,  was  a 
misdemeanor,  and  if  they  trained  at 
night,  with  any  sort  of  offensive  weapon, 
it  undoubtedly  became  a  misdemeanor 
of  a  very  serious  character.  If  the  Jaw 
were  defective,  with  respect  to  that  of- 
fence, let  it,  by  all  means,  be  rectified. 
To  so  fair  a  proposition  he  could  not  ob- 
ject. But,  ne  asked  how  could  that 
training  be  connected  with  another  bill, 
not  against  that  offence,  but  introduced  to 
prevent  the  people  from  discussing  any 
point  that  affected  their  interests  either  in 
church  or  state?  He  was  very  far, 
indeed,  from  thinking  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  alarm ;  tor  seven  or  eight 
months  his  opinion  had  been,  that  there 
was  ground  for  apprehension.    In  the  dis- 


tricts which  were  disturbed,  great  distress 
it  was  admitted  did  prevail ;  and  that  that 
d  istress  had  given  rise  to  acts  of  an  extremely 
reprehensible  nature,  all  must  allow.     But 
he  would  entreat  gentlemen  to  pause  be- 
fore they  assumed,  that  those  acta  were  as 
large  and  general  in  extent,  even  in  what 
were  denominated  the  disturbed  counties, 
as  the  evidence  garbled,  and  anonymous 
as  it  was,  asserted.    He  was  well  per- 
suaded that  it  was  an  arduous  task  to  un- 
deceive  those  who    fancied    they   were 
threatened  with  a  great  danger!  but  it 
was  much  better  that  he  should  discharge 
his  painful  dutyjat  present,  rather  than 
move  an  adjournment  of  the  debate:  al- 
though, after  the  uncompromising  state- 
ment of  the  noble  lord,  some  gentlemen 
might  think  that  necessary.      He  knew 
that  although  in  private  life  the  man  who 
allayed  alarm,  was  hailed  as  a  consoler,  it 
was  not  so  with  the  man  who  endeavoured 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  their 
safety,  and  who  was  generally  considered 
not  a  comforter  but   an  enemy.      He 
should   walk  charily,   therefore,   in  that 
path.      But  he  could  not  forget  several 
instances,  in  which  great  public  alarm  had 
been  proved  to   be   wholly   unfounded; 
and  he  especially  referred  to  the  alarm  io 
the  year  1812.    The  report  of  the  other 
House  of  parliament  in  1812,  on  which 
the  legislative    measures    then    adopted 
were  principally  founded,  among  other 
terrific  statements  to   show  the  altered 
character  of  Englishmen,  gave  an  account 
of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Horsfall,  accompa- 
nied by  the  circumstance  that,  after  hav- 
ing been  fired  at  by  four  men  from  behind 
the  wall,  he  fell  from  his  horse,  when  he 
was  immediately  surrounded  by  a  feroci- 
ous multitude,  who  hailed  the  event  with 
savage  exultation.     This  statement  was 
made  on  the  authority  of  A.  B.,  C.  D., 
E.  F.,  and  other  couples  of  the  alphabet, 
backed  by    the  declaration  of  the  most 
respectable  magistrates,    men  of  unim- 
peachable credit,  and  who,  he  was  per- 
suaded, believed  all,  because  they  thought 
that  they  knew  all.    It  had  its  effect  on 
the  House  of  Lords  as  it  had  previously 
had    on    his  majesty's  ministers.     The 
committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  were 
not  allowed  to  examine  persons.    He  did 
not  say  that  that  committee  was  packed, 
although  the  members  of  it  were  nomi- 
nated by  ministers ;  but  the  bag  of  evi- 
dence submitted    to  them   was  packed. 
Let  the  bag  be  packed,  and  let  the  exa- 
mination of  witnesses  be  prohibited,  and 
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whoever  might  be  the  members  of  a  com* 
m  it  tee,  the  result  of  their  investigation 
must  necessarily  be  the  same.  For  seven 
months  the  alarming  fact  thus  stated  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  was  believed,  and  every  man 
who  doubted  it  was  treated  with  the  ut- 
most contempt.  Away  went  parliament 
to  work  on  legislative  measures.  In  the 
fulness  of  time,  however,  the  truth  came 
out.  At  the  special  commission  in  York, 
seven  months  after  the  report,  it  was 
made  evident,  that  so  far  from  the  body 
of  Mr.  Horsfall  having  been  surrounded 
by  a  ferocious  multitude,  hailing  his  mur- 
der with  exultation,  it  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty that  a  single  man  was  found  to  as- 
sist in  carrying  it  to  a  neighbouring  apo- 
thecary's !  He  did  not  doubt  that  some- 
tiling  like  the  case  existed  at  present. 
Undoubtedly  he  did  not  mean  to  deny  all 
the  statements  that  had  been  made  of  the 
causes  for  alarm,  but  he  was  persuaded 
that  they  were  grossly  exaggerated  ;  and 
he  owned  that  he  felt  some  solace  in  not 
thinking  so  badly  of  his  countrymen  as 
did  some  other  persons  whom  he  could 
name.  The  hon.  member  for  Northum- 
berland had  contradicted  the  statement  of 
the  700  men  said  so  have  marched  with 
arms  into  Newcastle  from  a  village  three 
miles  off.  The  fact  was,  that  the  mayor 
of  Newcastle,  for  whom  he  (Mr. 
Brougham)  had  a  great  respect,  merely 
said  in  his  letter,  "  if  my  information  be 
correct,"  &c.  A  circumstance  that  con- 
vinced him  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  state* 
ment  was,  that  to  his  knowledge  there 
was  not  a  village  within  six  or  seven  miles 
of  Newcastle  that  could  turn  out  700  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms. 

It  was  asked  how  could  lord  Fitzwilliam 
suppose  that  there  was  no  danger,  (and 
this,  by  the  way,  was  thought  one  of  the 
finest  arguments  u  ad  hominem/')  when  it 
was  known  that  at  one  of  these  meetings 
the  partition  of  his  property  was  pointed 
at  ?  Now,  to  tell  one  half  the  truth,  was 
just  as  useless  as  if  an  individual  joined  to 
it  one  half  of  another  story.  What  would 
the  inference  be,  if  it  appeared  that  it  was 
Mitchell  who  made  this  proposition? 
[Hear,  hear].  Yes;  Mitchell,  whose 
name  was  never  mentioned  when  the  cir- 
cumstance was  stated.  If  he,  and  he 
alone,  made  that  proposition,  and  if  it 
was  the  only  suggestion  of  the  kind  that 
was  ever  offered  at  any  of  these  York- 
shire meetings.  What  was  the  argument 
good  for  ?  What  did  it  really  prove  i 

§ 


He  should  now  mention  another  mis- 
representation— a  misrepresentation  that 
came  from  that  part  of  the  public  press 
which,    day    by  day,    insidted    the   dis- 
tresses of  the  people ;  which  treated  them 
with   contumelious    indignity,    with    un- 
bearable insolence,  which  poured  on  them 
all  the  abuse  that  the  malignity  of  man 
could  devise,  and  in  doing  so,  displayed 
oil  the  asperity  of  office,  without  its  dig- 
nity.    These  censures  came  from  indivi- 
duals, who  were  much  lower  than  those  to 
whom  they  applied  them ;  because  low 
birth  seeking  to  exalt  itself  by  cringing 
to   those   in  power,  was  infinitely  mere 
mean  and  despicable  than  low  birth  when 
coupled  with  honest  industry.     These  low 
panders  of  the  government  of  the  day — 
these  backbiters  of  the  people— these  of- 
fenders against  all  decency,  when  they 
spoke  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation, 
disseminated  the  grossest  misrepresenta- 
tions.    To   them  the  dismissal  of  lord 
Fitzwilliam     was     confidentially     made 
known,  and  the  event  appeared  in  one  of 
those  chonnels  of  spurious   intelligence, 
(unfortunately  not  spurious  on  that  oc- 
casion) before  the  act  which  was  praised 
as  a  vigorous  and  wise  proceeding  was 
known  to  the  noble  lord  himself.    They 
had,  without  the  shadow  of  foundation, 
brought  earl  Fitzwilliam  and  the  people 
in  perilous  contact ;   by  them  the  public 
were  told,  and  confidently  told,  that  acts 
approaching  to  treason  took  place  at  the 
meeting  at    Hunslet-moor ;     that    arms 
were  brought  thither,  that  resolutions  en- 
couraging resistance  were  proposed  and 
adopted,  and  then  it  was  gravely  stated, 
that  some   of  those   who  attended   the 
meeting  waited  on  lord  Fitzwilliam,  and 
shot  him  dead  on  the  spot !  [Hear,  hear!] 
Hq  stated  this  to  show  that  a  system  of 
misrepresentation  was  not  confined  to  one 
part   of  the  press,   but  was  extensively 
adopted  by  another  which  was  not  only 
allowed  to  go  unpunished,  as  blasphemous 
and  seditious  persons  had  been  for  some 
time,    but  actually  enjoyed  the  special 
protection  of  his  majesty's  government. 
The  evidence  of  lord  Fitzwilliam  was  not 
believed  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the 
country :  it  would  be  well  for  the  House 
to  consider  on  whom  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters depended  for    information.      Of 
the  evidence  given  by  A,  B,  C,  D,  and 
other    nameless    authorities,    he    would 
only  say  this — that  a  very  different  ac- 
count  was  given   in   those  affidavits   in 
which  initials  were  used,  from  that  which 
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was  stated  in  those  where  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  were  regularly  arranged  in 
names.  With  respect  to  the  training, 
when  they  had  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Mar- 
tin or  Mr.  Johnson,  or  other  tangible  per- 
sons, it  was  stated  that  it  took  place  at 
half-past  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
but  proceed  to  the  spies,  look  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  informers  whose  names  are 
kept  in  the  back  ground,  and  they  would 
tell  them  that  the  training  took  place 
under  the  cloud  of  night.  The  former 
•poke  of  200  or  300  men  meeting  for  the 
purposes  of  training ;  but  it  was  beneath 
the  dignity  of  A,  B,  and  C,  to  des- 
cend to  a  number  less  than  2,000  or 
8,000,  or  700  at  the  very  lowest  who  were 
described  as  exercising  in  the  most  per- 
fect military  order.  The  individuals  who 
signed  their  names  to  the  affidavits  de- 
clared, that  there  was  shouting,  and 
something  like  military  array.  But  A, 
B,  and  C,  gave  them  the  roost  minute 
particulars.  They  stated  that  they  used 
clapping  of  hands  as  a  substitute  for  firing 
—a  circumstance  that  was  very  incon- 
sistent with  the  •  statement  of  the  noble 
lord,  who  said  that  they  were  "  only"  to 
be  armed  with  pikes.  These  were  the 
persons  whose  statements  were  received 
in  preference  to  the  rational,  sagacious, 
and  manly  testimony  of  a  long  tried  and 
most  respectable  nobleman  of  the  purest 
character  and  the  most  unsullied  honour. 
He  would  state  a  fact  which  was  not  to 
be  found  in  those  papers— a  fact  which, 
if  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  related  had 
been  examined  before  the  House  or  in  a 
committee  must  have  come  out  in  the 
very  first  question  put  to  him.  A  worthy 
magistrate  who  bad  given  evidence,  was, 
it  appeared,  discharged  from  prison  by 
taking  the  benefit  of  an  insolvent  act; 
and  after  being  so  discharged,  two  actions 
were  brought  against  him  for  assuming 
the  functions  of  a  magistrate  without  a  pro- 
per qualification.  The  certificate  of  his 
release  was  produced,  which  he  could  not 
have  obtained  without  making  over  his 
property  to  his  creditors,  and  conse- 
quently he  could  not  have  been  in  pos- 
session of  an  income  of  100/.  a-year.  God 
forbid  that  he  should  insult  any  man  on 
account  of  his  misfortunes,  but  when  a 
magistrate  went  into  prison  to  avoid  his 
creditors,  when  he  there  acted  as  magis- 
trate, to  discharge  others  who  were  in 
prison  for  debt,  when  he  himself  took  the 
benefit  of  an  insolvent  act— when  he  af- 
terwards resumed  his  seat  on  the  bench, 


and  being  found  out,  was  prosecuted,  and 
had  a  penalty  awarded  against  ffim^ffir 
acting  improperly,  he  could  /hot' fiefy 
thinking,  that  such  a  man  wa*  not  the"  sort 
of  person  whose  evidence  should  be  tatktttt 
as  conclusive  testimony  on  So  iqapdtfajft 
an  occasion.  ":  f"  ■  '*'■"" 

Now,  though  he  thought  some  j^rtfuM 
for  present  alarm  existed,  yet  lie  cpnny 
dered  these,  amongst  other  reasons  with 
which  he  would  not  trouble  the^duW, 
as  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  slimf  yfiu 
carried  to  too  great  an    extent.  '    TKp 
question  was,  did  such  a  degree  of  danger 
exist  as  required  any  new  measure;'  arid 
if  so,  was  the  bill  now  before  the  House 
the  proper  measure  ?     He  denied  both* 
these  propositions.     The  noble  lord*  ar- 
gued, that  this  was  a  constitutijshtf  mea- 
sure—that liberty,  rightly  understood, 
was  not  touched  by  it ;  that  public  tteet- 
ings  would  not  be  destroyed,  but'  purified 
by  its  operation.     Yes,  purified  fn  the 
same  way  that  fire  acted,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  with  which  it  came  m  contact^ 
He  would  show  the  noble  lord" this  Br 
pointing  out  to  him  the  only  way  in  which, 
after  the  bill  had  passed,  meetings  could 
be  called.    A  county  meeting  might  1)0 
convened  by  the  high-sheriff,    bus  the 
noble  lord  must  allow  him  to  eaV,  from 
what  he  had  seen  during  the  fet  tew 
months,  that  the  high-sheriff  would  not 
be  likely  to  call  a  meeting  that  would '«*' 
please  the  ministers  of  the  fcroWupby 
whom  he  was  selected.    He  woultt-  "give 
the  noble  lords  facts.    There  hid'  beew' 
five  refusals  in  the  course  of  two  ttfobftif/' 
Essex,  Hampshire,  Cornwall,  -JHRritMre* 
and    Berkshire,  were    anxious   id-' 'have 
meetings,  but  were   refasedV'  and  1i6#' 
were  the  applications  override*  ?1<:  Cer- 
tainly more  openly  and  less  'ue\xwOu*1jr 
than  on  any  former  occasiojBV  anrf -the 
same  system  would  be  adopted  whetarer , 
the  same  case  occurred.    Let  thfe  Hettfto 
look  to  Hampshire,  where  the  sheriff  *»*' 
fused  to  convene  a  meeting  [Criea  <if  Nt% 
no!  from  the  ministerial  benches]*    Htt' 
was  misinformed ;  but  he  now  understood 
that  the  requisition  was  withdrawn.  fQrleV 
of  Hear!  from  both  sides].    Butlktfce^ 
House  mark  how  this  made  for  hie  •igu<»- 
ment;  let  them  consider  the  means  ffie*'- 
to  prevent  the  success  of  the  app^ioutibo;  *' 
The  means  were  likely  to  be  so  frfectdsfr' 
in  preventing  an  acquiescence  'tw  tfct<W±q 
quisition,  that  the  persons  whe  rjWasseSl^ 
it  thought  it  would  be  most  pinlsllt1**^ 
give  it  up.    The  protest  again*  ibtf  <utt*^  n 
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ing  was  signed  by  the  lord-lieutenant  of 
the  county,  and  by  many  other  individuals 
connected  with  government — amongst  the 
rest  the  noble  secretary  at  war  (lord  Pal- 
merston)  signed  it;  a  cabinet  minister 
added  the  sanction  of  his  name  to  it,  and 
to  make  the  argument  still  stronger,  that 
minister  was  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
With  all  respect  for  the  abilities  of  that 
great  captain,  with  all  the  gratitude  be 
owed  him  as  one  of  the  millions  whom  he 
had  been  the  great  instrument,  in  the 
hand  of  Providence,  of  saving  from  a 
cruel  tyranny,  a  foreign  tyranny,  he  could 
not  help  wishing  that  he  had  made  the  debt 
still  greater  by  showing  himself  a  friend 
to  the  liberties  of  his  country  at  home,  by 
refusing  to  sign  that  protest.  He  trusted 
if  ever  the  day  should  come  when,  in  a 
struggle  for  liberty,  he  might  be  called 
on  to  act,  that  he  would  be  found  to  do 
his  duty  to  the  people  as  well  as  to  the 
sovereign ;  and  that  be  would  recollect, 
that  on  the  love  of  the  people,  and  on  the 
love  of  the  people  alone,  the  safety  and 
security  of  the  throne  depended.  Let 
him  bear  in  mind  — let  him  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact— that  a  military  minister 
never,  in  this  country,  from  the  time  of 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  downwards, 
could  retain  his  popularity,  however  great, 
however  just,  in  opposition  to  the  voice 
of  his  countrymen,  who  loved  to  be  ruled 
by  civil  and!  patriotic  characters  [Loud 
cheers] .  Such  was  the  nature  of  English- 
men, and  he  trusted  that  such  it  would 
continue. 

He  begged  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  another  part  of  the  bill.  It  was  to  that 
which  related  to  parochial  meetings ;  and 
this  was  one  among  the  many  grounds 
which  would  make  him  object  to  going 
into  the  committee  on  the  bill.  In  this 
part,  the  nobie  lord  left  untouched  the 
evil  he  proposed  to  remedy ;  and  by  this 
part  would  effect  what  certainly  he  did 
not  mean.  The  object  was,  to  regulate 
meetings  in  parishes ;  but  it  did  bo  happen 
that  there  were  several  small  parishes  in 
the  agricultural  districts,  and  in  old  com- 
mercial towns,  where  mere  could  possibly 
be  no  danger  from  the  inhabitants  coming 
together — in  places  where  the  people  were 
loyal,  and  not  even  suspected  by  the 
noble  lord  and  bis  colleagues.  To  those 
parishes  would  this  bill  most  strictly  apply, 
and  upon  them  would  it  press  with  the 
greatest  severity  ;  whilst  in  large  and  po- 
pulous manufacturing  parishes,  where  the 
greatest  danger  was  said  to  exist,  that 
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danger  would  be  absolutely  without  a  re- 
medy, as  far  as  this  bill  went.  In  York* 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  not  sus- 
pected of  disloyalty,  there  were  SO  or  31 
parishes  with  a  population  of  only  about 
9,000  persons  for  the  whole.  In  Exeter 
a  population  of  10,000  persons  was  divided 
between  24  parishes. 

The  Solicitor  General  here  observed,  that 
in  such  cases  the  whole  body  could  meet. 

Mr.  Brougham  continued  —  Then  the 
meeting  could  not  take  place  without  the 
consent  of  the  mayor.  He  had  thought 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  was  better 
acquainted  with  his  own  bill.  But  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  had  better  not 
have  touched  upon  this  part  of  the  ques- 
tion in  the  course  of  his  speech.  But  to 
return  to  the  point  to  which  he  was  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  House.  Those 
small  parishes  would  feel  the  pressure  of 
this  bill,  whilst  in  the  larger  ones,  it  could 
easily  be*  evaded,  or  would  in  effect  not 
operate  at  all  so  as  to  guard  against  dan- 
ger. The  bill  supposed  that  the  meetings 
were  only  assembled  under  pretence  of 
discussing  matters  connected  with  church 
or  state ;  but  nothing  was  more  easy  foe 
them  than  to  say,  "  We'll  have  no  such 
discussion  at  all ;  we  have  been  tired  with 
long  speeches,"  [Cheers  from  several 
parts  of  the  House.]  He  said  that  gen- 
tlemen might  be  tired  of  long  speeches  : 
he  felt  so  too ;  but  he  could  assure  them, 
th&t  in  this  instance  his  was  the  speech  of 
a  person  who  conceived  he  was  perform- 
ing a  serious  and  important  duty.  But,  if 
gentlemen  did  not  wish  to  hear  more 
speaking,  they  had  a  remedy  in  their 
power.  They  might  act  upon  their 
profession,  and  retire  to  their  homes, 
and  he  was  certain  they  (the  Opposition)' 
would   not  be  much  the  worse  for  it. 

Srlear,  and  a  laugh.]  But,  to  return — 
e  persons  assembled  might  say,  that 
they  were  tired  of  long  speeches,  and  of 
the  nonsense  contained  in  them :  and  give 
up  discussing  political  questions  altoge- 
ther. They  might,  if  their  intentions 
were  so  bad  as  the  noble  lord  supposed 
them  to  be — and  it  was  only  on  the 
supposition  of  bad  intentions  that  this 
bill  was  necessary— they  might,  as  was 
done  in  another  country,  assemble  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  a  funeral,  or  for  a 
literary  purpose,  and  discuss  the  dead 
languages,  or  to  discuss  a  question  of 
grammar;  and  it  might  be  recollected, 
that  one  amongst  them  had  written  a 
grammar,  so  good  indeed  as  to  be  in  hi^ti 
(2X) 
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estimation  on  several  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent.   They  might,  for  any  of  those  pur- 
poses, assemble  in  large  numbers;  and 
yet,  there  was  not  one  clause  within  the 
four    corners     of   this   bill    that    could 
apply    to    them,    or    prevent    their    so 
assembling.     They  might  go    from   one 
parish  to  another,  or  assemble  for    the 
purpose   of   going  to   church,    or  for  a 
number  of  other  purposes  to  which   the 
bill  did  not  allude,  to  the  great  terror  of 
his  majesty's  liege  subjects ;  and  yet,  pro- 
vided they  had  not  caps  of  liberty,  or  ban- 
ders, or  flags,  or  music,  this  bill  could  not 
prevent  them.     Now,  either  there  were 
seditious  orators  going  about  the  country 
disseminating   their   opinions,  and  large 
congregations  ready  to  listen  to  them,  or 
there  were  not.    If  there  were  not,  the 
bill  could  not  be  at  all  necessary ;   but  if 
k  was  believed  that  there  were — if,  after 
all    the    conflicting    and    contradictory 
statements  that  had  been  given,  it  was 
believed  that  such  disturbance  existed,  as 
to  call  for  severe  measures— if,  under  any 
circumstances,  the  ministers  must  have  a 
law,  he  would  say  to  them,  "  Take  one 
which  shall  apply  a  remedy  to  the  evil, 
and  not  indiscriminately  punish  the  inno- 
cent with  the  guilty/9  He  gave  it  as  his  se- 
rious opinion,  that  it  would  be  much  better 
that  all  meetings  should  be  put  down  for 
a  time  ir>  certain  districts,  than  that  the 
constitution  should  be  thus  permanently 
violated.    He  implored  the  House  to  re- 
flect before  they  passed   a  measure   of 
which    they  might   repent    before    the 
end  of  three  months.     He  would  appeal 
to  those  hon.  gentlemen,  if  no  higher  feel- 
ing could  influence  them ;  he  would  appeal 
to  those  gentlemen  who  had  either  been 
abroad,  or  mixed  with  foreigners  in  this 
country,  and  who  were  on  all  occasions 
proud  (too  proud  indeed  in  the  opinion 
of  those  foreigners)  of  the  boasted  pre- 
eminence which  this  country  held  above 
all  others  in  the  freedom  of  its  institutions 
—he  would  entreat  them  to  pause  before 
they  allowed  it  to  be  said  by  foreigners, 
that  the  English  at  last  had  got  tired  of 
their  liberty,  that  they  had  become  too  ma- 
nufacturing a  country  to  bear  their  former 
freedom.    This,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  member  for  the  university 
ofOxford,andtohim(Mr.B.),itwasanew 
doctrine,  that  as  a  nation  we  had  become 
too  manufacturing  to  be  free.  Let  it  not  be 
said  in  the  nineteenth  century,  after  all 
our  boasted  exertions,  that  we  had  becom* 
so  roamifacturing  a  country  as  to  have 
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lost  our  wonted  love  of  freedom*  Let  not 
the  sarcasm  of  our  great  enemy— thai  we 
were  but  a  nation  of  shop-keepers,  appea? 
to  be  realized  by  allowing  it  to  ho  said, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  extent  of  our 
commercial  dealings,  we  had  boon  coos* 
pelled  to  part  with  our  liberty.  He  sin* 
cerely  trusted  that  this  honest  oppoal  of 
one  who  spoke  as  he  felt  would  not  ho 
made  in  vain,  but  would  have  at  least  the 
effect  of  inducing  some  members  to  pause 
and  consider  before  they  acted  on  lbs " 
portant  occasion.  The  hon.  and  ~ 
member,  evidently  labouring  under  e 
siderable  degree  of  exhaustion,  sat  down 
amidst  loud  and  continued  cheers. 

Lord  Palmerston  trusted  that  the  House 
would  indulge  him  in  a  few  nhssnatinna. 
after  the  allusion  which  the  hen*  anq 
learned  gentleman  had  ma&tesnecoe* 
duct  on  a  recent  occasion.  Ho  bed  jet 
to  learn,  that  because  a  man  hold  en 
official  situation,  he  was  thereby  disqnehV 
fled  from  giving  any  opinion  upon,  or  taking 
any  part  in,  questions  of  public  interest* 
He  had  pursued  and  would  pursue,  with- 
out consulting  the  hon*  and  learned  gee* 
tleraan,  or  caring  whether  it  met  has  ap* 
plause  or  disapprobation,  that  line  of  con- 
duct which  appeared  to  himself  to  he  the 
most  proper.  He,  and  those  who  bed 
acted  with  him  on  the  occasion  alluded  to, 
signing   the    counter    requisition  in 


(in 
Hai 


ampshire),  had  acted  from  a  wdbnnder* 
stood  sense  of  duty,  and  in  doing  so,  had 
consulted  the  best  interests  of  the  cone* 
try ;  and  he  was  sorry  that  others  had  not 
followed  a  similar  course.  Whatever  the 
learned  gentleman  might  think  or  ear  of 
the  conduct  of  an  illustrious  indirianalt 
that  opinion  would  not  lessee  the  dtbt< 
of  gratitude  which  his  country  owed  btn\; 
and  he  would  be  bold  to  saj»  the|  the 
respect  of  that  illustrious  individual 
for  the  constitution  of  hit  country  was  not 
less  than  that  of  the  learned  gentleman 
himself.  If  one  person  had  e  right  to  call 
on  the  sheriff  of  a  county  for  a  meeting,  he 
could  see  no  reason  why  another  hao*  not 
a  right  to  sign  a  requisition,  esainst 
it.  By  the  conduct  of  those  who  bed, 
signed  the  counter-reauisitjon  in  Hemp* 
shire,  that  county  had  been  saved  fbsm 
the  disgrace  of  those  unwanentame  aksd 
unconstitutional  attacks  that  bed?  bone 
made  on  the  Manchester  nragistosJeej  i 

Mr.  Wodckouse  begged  leave  tajpu** 
question  to  his  hon.  coUeagee  4*eeJottn£ 
the  conduct  of  a  noble  friend  of  /medsat 
had  been  alluded  Jo  by  the. 
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He  begged  to  atk,  whether*  soon 
•Her  lord  Suffield  became  lord-lieutenant 
of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  it  had  not  been 
proposed  by  the  noble  lord  to  his  hon.  col- 
league, to  give  in  a  list  of  those  gentle- 
men whoa  he  might  think  fit  to  be  no- 
minated to  the  commission  of  the  peace ; 
and  whether  on  his  nomination,  they  had 
not  been  appointed.  [Cheers  from  the 
ministerial  benches.] 

Mr.  Coke  replied,  that  certainly,  soon 
after  the  noble  lord's  appointment  to  the 
lord-lieutenancy,  such  a  proposal  had 
been  made;  and  that  accordingly  a  list 
was  drawn  up  and  presented  to  this  noble 
lord;  but  that  none  of  the  gentlemen 
named  in  the  list  had  been  appointed. 

(Loud  cheers  from  the  opposition.]  He 
Mr.  Coke),  however  applied  to  the  lord 
chancellor,  who,  after  observing  that  he 
did  not  think  Mr.  Coke  would  nominate 
any  person  who  was  not  fit  for  the  com* 
mission,  did  appoint  them  all,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  one  hon.  friend  of  his,  a  mem- 
ber of  that  House. 

Sir  Wo  De  Crespignv  then  rose  to  ad- 
dress the  House,  but  the  noise  was  so  in* 
cessant  that  it  was  impossible  to  collect 
what  the  hon.  baronet  said. 

Mr.  Long  WtUedey  defended  the  con- 
duct of  the  sheriff  of  Wiltshire, 

Mr.  Brougham,  in  explanation,  said,  he 
bad  meant  no  personal  offence  to  that  or 
any  other  sheriff. 

Mr.  MuxtocU  hoped  the  House  would 
indulge  him  with  a  tew  minutes,  when  they 
considered  that  he  represented  that  county 
which  might  be  termed  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Scotch  radicals.  He  had  for  the 
last  twelve  months  held  communication 
with  the  manufacturers  of  that  and  the  ad- 
jacent counties,  and  he  found  that  there 
were  three  classes  of  people  who  contri- 
buted to  the  present  alarming  state  of  thine*. 
The  first,  and  by  far  the  most  extensive 
class,  was  that  of  persons  almost  in  a  state 
of  starvation;  thesecond,  that  of  persons  who 
maintained  conscientiously  opinions,  in  his 
estimation,  erroneous;  and  the  last,  was 
that  of  persons  whom  he  believed  to  have 
no  object  but  that  of  revolution.  Under 
these  circumstances,  conciliation,  he 
thought,  should  have  been  the  first  step. 
He  concluded  with  expressing  his  deter- 
mination to  vote  for  the  committee,  but 
with  an  understanding  that  the  bill  should 
be  there  rendered  local  and  temporary. 
*  The  House  then  divided :  Ayes,  851 ; 
Noes,  128.  Majority  for  the  second  read- 
ing 325.  The  bill  was  then  read  i  se- 
cond time. 


List  of  the 
Allen,  J.  II. 
A 1  thorp,  viscount 
Anson,  hon.  G. 
Aubrey,  sir  John 
Benett,  John 
Buxton,  T.  F. 
Burdett,  sir  F. 
Baring,  sir  T. 
Barnctt,  James 
Becher,  VV. 
Benyon,  Benjamin 
Bernal,  Ralph 
Birch,  Joseph 
Brougham,  Henry 
Browne,  Dora. 
Burrell,  hon.  P.  D. 
Calvert,  N. 
Calvert,  C. 
Calcraft,  John 
Carter,  John 
Cavendish,  Henry 
Clifton,  viscount 
Col  borne,  N.R. 
Coke,  T.  W. 
Coke,T.  W.jun. 
Crespigny,  sir  W.  de 
Crompton,  Sam. 
Davies,T.  H. 
Denman,Thos. 
Ouncannon,  viscount 
Dundas,  hon.  L. 
Dundas,  hon.  G. 
Dundas,  Thos. 
Ebrington,  viscount 
Ellice,  £. 
Euston,  carl  of 
Fazakerly,  N. 
Fellowes,  hon.  N. 
Fergusson,  sir  R.  C. 
Fitzgerald,  lord  W. 
Fitsroy,  lord  C. 
Frankland,  Thomas 
Grant,  J.  P. 
Graham,  Sand  ford 
Graham,  J.  R.G. 
Griffiths,  John  W. 
Gurney,  R.  H. 
Heron,  sir  R. 
Harcourt,  John 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Hill,  lord  A. 
Hony  wood,  VV.  P. 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
Hume,  J. 
Hurst,  Robert 
Hutchinson,  hon.  C. 
Kennedy,  T.  F. 
Kinoaird,  hon.  D. 
Longman,  Geo. 
Lamb,  hon.  G. 
Lambton,  John  G. 
Langton,  W.  G. 
Latouche,  John 
Lemon,  sir  W. 
Lloyd,  sir  E. 
Lloyd,  J.  M. 
Mabcrly,John 


Minority. 
MaUerly.W.  L. 
Mahon,  hon.  Step. 
Macrlonald,  James 
Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
Madocks,  W.  A. 
Martin,  John 
Maule,  hon.  W. 
Milton,  viscount 
Moore,  Peter 
Moore,  P. 
Mostyn,  sir  Thos. 
Newman,  R.  W. 
Nugent,  Lord 
Ord,  W. 

Perceval,  Spencer 
Portman,  Ed.  B. 
Pringle,  J. 
Palmer,  C  F. 
Parnell,  Wm. 
Pares,  Thos. 
Pel  ham,  hon.  C.  A. 
Peirse,  Henry 
Pelham,  hon.  G.  A. 
Prittie,  hon.  F. 
Primrose,  hon.  F. 
Price,  Robt. 
Ricardo,  David 
Ramsden,  J.  C. 
Rancliffc,  lord 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Robarts,  W.  T. 
Robarts,  A. 
Rowley,  sir  W. 
Russell,  lord  G.  W. 
Russell,  lord  John 
Russell,  R.  G. 
Rurobold,  C. 
Scarlett,  James 
Scudaraore.  R.  P. 
Sefton,  earl  of 
Smith,  hon.  R. 
Smith,  Samuel 
Smith,  W. 
Smyth,  J.  H. 
Spencer,  lord  R. 
Stewart,  W. 
Talbot,  R.  VV. 
Tavistock,  marquis  of 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
Thorp,  Alderman 
Tierney,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Waithman,  alderman 
Walpole,  hon.G. 
Webbe,  Ed. 
Wharton,  John 
Whitbread,J.H. 
Wilkins  Walter. 
Williams,  W. 
Wilson,  sir  Robert 
Webster,  sir  G. 
Wood,  Alderman 

TELLERS 

Bennet,  H.  G. 
Folkestone,  viscount 

paired  or?. 
Merest,  J.  W.D. 
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Friday )  December  3. 

Misdemeanors  Bill.]  — The  Lord 
Chancellor  left  the  woolsack,  and  moved 
the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill,  entitled  "  an  act  to  prevent 
delay  in  the  administration  of  justice  in 
cases  of  misdemeanor/'  His  lordship 
then  proceeded  to  describe  the  enact- 
ments of  the  bill,  which,  he  observed,  if 
found  liable  to  objection,  might  be  sub- 
ject to  discussion  and  amendment  in  the 
committee.  The  preamble  stated,  that 
great  delays  have  occurred  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  cases  of  persons  prose- 
cuted by  indictment,  or  information  in  the 
court  of  King's-bench,  at  Westminster, 
or  by  indictment  at  the  sessions ;  by  rea- 
son that  the  defendants  have,  according 
to  the  present  practice,  an  opportunity 
of  postponing  their  trials  to  a  distant  pe- 
riod, by  means  of  imparlances  in  the  court 
of  King's-bench,  and  by  time  given  to 
plead  at  the  sessions.  This  preamble 
explained  the  ground  of  the  delay  which 
it  was  proposed  to  remedy.  The  object 
of  the  first  provision  in  the  bill  was,  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  delay  in  the 
court  of  King's-bench ;  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly proposed  to  enact,  that  no  person, 
persecuted  either  by  information  or  by 
indictment  found  or  removed  into  that 
court,  shall  be  permitted  to  imparle  to  the 
following  term,  but  shall  be  reguired  to 
plead  or  demur  thereto  within  tour  days. 
He  had  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
attempting  to  trace  the  origin  of  this 
practice  of  imparlance ;  but  it  appeared 
to  have  been  thought  that  something  like 
the  delay  granted  in  civil  actions  ought 
to  be-^xtended  to  defendants  in  the  case 
of  misdemeanor*  His  lordship  was,  how- 
ever, of  opinion,  that  there  was  no  suffici- 
ent analogy  in  the  cases.  The  delay 
granted  in  civil  actions  was  founded  on 
the  ground,  that  the  defendant  ought  to 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  talking  with 
his  adversary,  and  settling  the  matter  in 
dispute ;  and  also  that  he  might  have  time 
to  ascertain  what  his  defence  ought  to  be. 
In  a  case  of  this  kind,  he  had  thought  it 
right  not  to  rely  on  his  own  opinion,  but 
had  sought  information  from  persons  of 
experience  in  his  profession,  who  had 
agreed  in  the  inconvenience  of  the  pre- 
sent practice.  As  the  case  at  present 
stood,  a  defendant  had  a  right  to  three 
rules,  and  if  the  information  should  not 
be  tiled  nine  days  before  the  close  of  the 
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term  he  could  not  be  called  upon  to  plead 
in  that  term;  for  the  term  would  be  expired 
before  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  court  to 
require  him  to  plead.  Io  this  state  of 
things,  the  matter  must  necessarily  go 
over  to  the  next  terra.  This  unnecessary 
delay  would  be  obviated  by  requiring  the 
defendant  to  plead  or  demur  within  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days.  It  would  be  for 
their  lordships  to  judge  whether  thenum* 
ber  of  days  inserted  in  the  clause  were 
sufficient.  It  was  not  wished  to  call  upon 
the  defendant  to  plead  instanier,  but  to 
oblige  him  to  plead  without  any  Jinjrea- 
sonable  delay.  The  remainder  of  the 
clause  had  reference  to  persons  who 
might  appear  by  their  clerk  in  court,  and 
it  was  followed  with  a  provision,  making  it 
lawful  for  the  court  or  any  judge,  on  suf- 
ficient cause  being  shown,  to  allow  further 
time  for  defendants  to  plead  or  demur  to 
an  indictment  or  information.  The  next 
clause  related  to  prosecutions  by  indict* 
ment  at  sessions  of  the  peace.  It  pro- 
vided that  persons  in  custody  are  held  to 
bail  within  days  before  the  sessions 

shall  plead  to  the  indictment,  unless  a  writ 
of  certiorari  be  delivered  before  the  jury 
be  sworn.  Whether  this  clause  was*  or 
was  not  calculated  to  answer  the  object  in 
view,  would  be  proper  matter  for  discus* 
sion  when  in  the  committee,  if  their  lord- 
ships permitted  the  bill  to  be  read  a> 
cond  time,  and  to  proceed  to  that 
His  lordship  then  went  over  the  other 
clauses  of  the  bill.  With  regard  to  ftuv 
nishing  copies  of  indictments  to  defend- 
ants which  had  been  alluded  to  on  a 
former  night,  that  would  be  matter  for  the 
consideration  of  the  committee,  if  any 
noble  lord  should  bring  forward  f>prope~. 
sition  on  the  subject,  their  lordships  would 
consider  how  far  such  an  sxrao^snentsras 
advisable.  It  would  necessarily  be  at*' 
tended  with  some  expense.  -  Having  said 
thus  much,  he  would  again  assure  their. 
lordships,  that  the  measure  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  propose  to  their  considera- 
tion was  not  one  suggested  by  any  cir-. 
cumstances  connected  with  the  present 
situation  of  the  country.  He  had  had  k 
for  some  time  in  contemplation;. for  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  delays 
which  took  place  in  prosecutions  for  mis- 
demeanor were  a  great  evil.  It  might  be- 
thought necessary  to  make  exceptjoflsv 


and  the  propriety  of  introducing  any 


the  bill  would  be  a  fit  subject  lor*. 

sion  in  the  committee.    In  introducing' 

this  bill!  be  believed  t|iat  be  was  correcting 
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an  erroneous  practice  which  had  grown 
up  contrary  to  the  ancient  law.  •  His 
lordship  here  cited  the  case-  of  the  Seven 
Bishop*,  who  wished  to  imparle,  in  order 
to  postpone  their  trial  to  a  subsequent 
term.  The  subject  was  on  that  occasion 
much  discussed,  but  it  was  decided  by  the 
judges,  on  reference  to  the  practice  of  the 
court,  that  defendants  were  not  intitled  to 
imparlance,  but  must  plead  immediately, 
His  lordship  next  referred  to  Nair's  case, 
in  1752,  and  said,  that  a  similar  decision 
was  then  given.  He  concluded  by  moving 
that  the  bill  be  now  read  a  second  time. 

Earl  Grotnenor  said,  be  would  not  oc- 
cupy much  of  their  lordships'  time,  as  he 
did  not  mean  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
this  bill.  His  view  of  the  necessity  of  this 
and  the  other  measures  of  severity  was 
much  altered  since  their  lordships  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  they  had  done  the 
other  night.  He  might  still  take  the 
liberty  of  objecting  to  parts;  but  with 
respect  to  the  question  of  adopting  some 
such  measures  generally,  their  lordships 
had  placed  him  in  a  very  different  situation 
from  that  in  which  he  previously  stood, 
and  bis  opinion  must  be  governed  by  his 
view  of  the  state  of  the  country  under  the 
circumstances  of  their  lordships'  decision. 
It  appeared  that  tbey  were  determined  to 
resort  to  no  measures  of  conciliation,  but 
to  throw  away  the  scabbard  and  depend 
upon  the  sword  alone.  It  therefore  follow- 
ed, that  their  lordships  must  adopt  this 
and  other  measures  of  severity,  if  they 
meant  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try. The  noble  and  learned  lord  had  in- 
troduced this  bill  as  a  permanent  measure, 
and  not  as  one  merely  applicable  to  the 
present  circumstances.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  would  have  been  happy 
to  have  seen  provisions  introduced  in  it 
to  prevent  delays  on  the  part  of  the  crown. 
A  noble  friend  of  his  had  on  a  former  oc- 
casion pourtrayed  in  strong  colours  to 
their  lordship?,  the  evils  arising  from  delay 
in  prosecuting  on  ex  officio  informations. 
Now,  when  such  powers  were  left  to  the 
attorney-general,  when  that  officer  was 
permitted  to  hold  informations  over  the 
heads  of  defendants  for  any  indefinite  pe- 
riod, it  was  adding  greatly  to  that  griev- 
ance to  Abolish  the  right  of  imparlance. 
My  this  proceeding  the  security  of  the 
subject  was  greatly  diminished,  while  the 
power  of  the  crown  was  increased.  As 
he  had  observed,  however,  the  view  of 
the  whole  which  he  must  take,  under  the 
altered  situation  produced  by  their  lord* 


ships'  previous  discussion,  took  from  him 
the  opportunity  of  contesting  the  neces- 
sity of  the  severe  measures  now  in  pro- 
gress. 

Lord  Erskine  rose,  and  opposed  the 
motion.  His  noble  and  learned  friend,  he 
said,  had  intimated  his  inability  to  trace 
the  origin  of  the  right  of  imparlance.  For 
his  own  part,  he  could  look  for  it  no 
where  else  than  in  the  ancient  law  of  the 
country,  and  this  proposition  of  his  noble 
and  learned  friend  he  regarded  as  a  com- 
plete alteration  of  the  law.  Had  any  dis- 
advantage arisen  from  the  practice,  it 
would  surelv  have  been  felt  in  the  lapse 
of  time,  and  have  been  rescinded  before 
now.  In  the  time  of  chief  justice  Hale 
the  question  had  been  agitated,  and  there 
was  then  no  diversity  of  opinion.  That 
learned  judge  held  that  the  traverser  of 
an  indictment  was  entitled  to  the  post- 

Sonement  of  his  trial  to  the  next  term* 
tut  to  show  that  this  right  had  been  re- 
cognised by  the  legislature  at  a  very 
recent  period,  his  lordship  referred  to  an 
act  of  parliament  passed  some  years  ago, 
in  which  persons  indicted  for  misde- 
meanor were  allowed  to  traverse  to  the 
following  sessions.  This  act  was  passed 
in  tbeir  own  time ;  and,  though  difference 
of  opinion  might  arise  in  the  course  of 
years,  he  had  expected  that  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  would  have  explained  more 
fully  the  nature  of  the  new  lights  which 
had  operated  on  his  mind  on  this  subject. 
What  had  occurred  in  the  course  of  four- 
teen years  to  render  this  change  in  the 
practice  of  the  law  necessary  ?  When  he 
read  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  that 
"  great  delays  had  occurred  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,"  he  must  say,  that 
these  delays  were  given  to  afford  time  for 
the  defence.  The  defendant  was  justly 
entitled  to  them— entitled  to  them  by  law. 
The  noble  and  learned  lord  stated,  that 
he  had  consulted  persons  in  the  profession 
of  the  law  acquainted  with  the  practice. 
He  wished  his  noble  friend  had  stated 
what  was  said  by  the  different  persons  he 
consulted.  His  noble  and  learned  friend 
had  stated,  that  exceptions  might  be  made 
to  the  operation  of  the  bill ;  but  whatever 
exceptions  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
might  be  willing  to  admit,  were  so  many 
objections  to  the  principle  of  the  measure. 
This  bill,  their  lordships  were  informed, 
had  not  originated  in  the  circumstances 
which  had  given  rise  to  the  other  measures 
before  the  House ;  but  he  must  confess, 
that  when  lie  saw  the  table  covered  with 
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other  bills  tending  to  abridge  the  rights 
of  the  people,  he  thought  it  a  very  sin- 
gular coincidence,  that  this  one  should 
be  brought  forward  at  the  same  time.  He 
conceived  the  origin  of  the  delays  granted 
in  cases  of  misdemeanor  to  be  the  wish 
to  preserve  an  analogy  with  the  law  of 
treason,  which  had  rendered  the  law  of 
this  country  celebrated  through  the  whole 
civilised  world.  The  protection  of  human 
life  which  that  statute  afforded  was  the 
glory  of  England.  In  cases  of  misde- 
meanor, as  well  as  of  treason,  how  hard 
would  it  be  to  send  an  individual  to  trial 
unprepared,  amidst  the  effervescence  of 
opinion?  The  delay  made  the  charge 
undergo  a  salutary  quarantine.  Their 
lordships  might  recollect  the  case  of  a  man 
who  some  years  ago  had  attempted  the 
life  of  the  soverign.  An  application  was 
made  to  the  court,  to  appoint  counsel  for 
this  man,  and  he  (lord  Erskine),  then  at 
the  bar,  was  applied  to.  He  asked  lord 
Kenyon  if  he  ought  to  accept  the  charge, 
and  that  learned  judge  gave  his  opinion 
in  the  affirmative.  When  they  were  pro** 
posing  to  take  from  defendants  advan- 
tages which  they  possessed,  their  lord- 
ships would  do  well  to  consider  the  indul- 
gence which  the  law  allowed  in  this  and 
other  cases  of  treason.  The  defendant 
was  allowed  a  list  of  the  names  of  the 
jurors,  with  their  description,   and  the 

K  laces  of  residence.  There  was  given  to 
im  a  similar  list  of  the  witnesses,  that 
he  might  know  who  were  to  appear  against 
him.  Finally,  he  was  allowed  bis  right 
of  challenge.  All  these  rights  were  en- 
joyed in  the  case  to  which  he  alluded. 
The  defence  of  the  man  was  insanity,  but 
his  trial  and  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stance which  gave  rise  to  it,  attracted  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe,  and  gave  still  more 
celebrity  to  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of 
British  law.  This  feature  of  humanity  to 
the  accused  was,  however,  now  about  to 
be  defaced;  but,  upon  what  ground? 
Had  not  former  times  experienced   as 

Seat  agitations  as  were  felt  at  present  ? 
ad  not  the  influence  of  the  passions  been 
as  strong,  the  extent  of  discontents  as 
great,  formerly  as  now  i  It  was  not  pro- 
posed to  diminish  the  power  of  the  attor- 
ney general.  Let,  then,  the  accused  re- 
tain the  few  advantages  still  left  in  his  pos- 
sesion. The  delays  were  allowed  by  the 
ancient  lsw  of  the  land,  and  were  con- 
sistent with  fairness  and  justice.  But  it 
was  said  the  court  had  the  power  of  allow- 
ing futttar  tiro*  t#  plead,  on  sufficient 
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cause  being  shown.  From  what  he 
of  the  practice  of  the  courts,  he  could 
look  to  little  advantage  to  the  defendant 
from  this  clause.  When  the  delay  to 
which  the  defendant  was  entitled  by  lew 
was  exhausted,  it  was  not  probable  that 
the  court  would  grant  a  further  poetpeee^ 
raent,  unless  some  strong  case  could  be 
made  out,  such  as  the  absence  of  an  im- 
portant witness ;  and  this  waa  what  the 
court  could  now  do  without  this  hill.  His 
great  objection  to  the  measure  was,  that 
while  it  wrested  from  the  subject  an  im- 
portant and  valuable  privilege,  it  left  the 
attorney-general  in  full  possession  of  all 
those  grinding  powers  which  were  the 
subject  of  general  complaint,  and  which 
ought  long  since  to  have  been  taken  from 
him.  Their  lordships,  in  looking  at  the 
diseases  of  the  country,  differed  ia  opinion 
as  to  the  remedy,  in  the  same  manner  ae 
persons  differed  in  treating  a  sick  num. 
Some  would  blister  and  bleed  him;  others' 
wished  to  apply  only  emollients  and  me- 
dicines of  the  mildest  operation.  Both 
parties  were  equally  the  friends  of  the 
patient,  but  his  safety  depended  on  the 
choice  which  might  he  made.  In  bis 
opinion,  in  the  present  situation  of  the 
country,  the  mild  treatment  waa  the  hast. 
As  the  law  now  stood,  if  the  attorney-ge- 
neral did  not  choose  to  bring  on  a  trial, 
the  defendant  had  no  means  of  compell- 
ing him ;  but  in  all  cases  where  the  nag 
was  not  prosecutor,  this  indefinite  delay 
could  not  take  place.  Was  not  this  dif- 
ference a  fit  subject  for  the  consideration 
of  their  lordships,  when  they  Were  pass- 
ing such  a  bill  as  the  present?  It  was 
said,  that  to  alter  the  law  wfeh  respect  to 
the  power  of  the  attorney  ■gsHcrakj  wooM 
be  innovation.  But  then,  why  bent*  In- 
novation? And  why,  when  it  h  peine, 
let  it  be  all  on  one  side?  If  yen  wish  to 
make  changes,  let  them  be  oqoel  to  both 
parties.  Looking  at  this  bolt  coupled 
with  the  others  on  their  lordsbfpe  ■  sable, 
he  felt  himself  bound  to  give  it  fab  desMed 
resistance. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  in  risior  to  sop- 
port  the  motion  of  nis  noble  and  learned 
friend,  did  not  mean  to  go  into  those 
technical  consideration  which,  on  inch -a 
subject,  must  be  necessarily  leftntjd  to. 
He  agreed  in  some  respects  with  the noble 
and  learned  lord  who  bad  last 


the  house.  Although  not  cosaManrto 
enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the^ltu^qanrt 
of  this  question,  he  felt  disf seed  Ml  ' " 
some  general  obswtawtM  oev  **f 
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principle,  and  the  effect  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  produce.  That  principle  seem- 
ed to  him  clear  and  intelligible.  He  was 
convinced  that,  if  their  lordships  did  not 
pass  this  measure,  they  had  better  at  once 
declare  that  every  kind  of  blasphemy  and 
sedition  was  to  be  tolerated  in  future.  It 
might  be  fairly  concluded,  that  to  justify 
any  innovation  upon  the  ancient  law  of 
this  country,  some  strong  case  of  neces- 
sity ought  to  be  made  out.  He  was  also 
willing  to  admit  that,  supposing  the  law 
to  be  erroneous  in  theory,  yet  if  no  prac- 
tical inconvenience  ensued  from  it,  it 
might  be  unwise  to  alter  it  upon  specula- 
tive views  alone.  But,  if  he  was  not 
grievously  mistaken,  the  ancient  law  was 
favourable  to  the  principle  of  this  mea- 
sure. It  seemed  to  him,  that  no  analogy 
could  be  discovered  in  a  state  of  law, 
which  permitted  little  or  no  delay,  in  cases 
of  treason,  murder,  or  felony,  but  allowed 
it  in  misdemeanors  and  bailable  offences. 
Persons  charged  with  the  higher  crimes 
were  in  most  instances  put  immediately 
on  their  trial,  whilst,  in  those  of  a  lesser 
description,  a  delay  might  be  claimed, 
extending  sometimes  to  the  period  of  a 
year.  Such  delay,  if  granted  at  all,  ap- 
peared to  him  likely  to  prove  less  injuri- 
ous in  cases  of  superior  atrocity,  because 
in  them  the  person  of  the  offender  was 
secured.  But,  in  cases  of  libel,  the  of- 
fence might  be  repeated  (ss  their  lord- 
ships must  well  know  had  been  frequently 
done)  day  after  day,  and  hour  after  hour, 
before  the  party  accused  could  be  brought 
to  trial.  All  this  mischief  would  be  pre* 
vented  by  a  more  seasonable  prosecution. 
An  instant  trial  might  afford  an  adequate 
correction  to  the  evil.  By  the  present 
measure  it  was  also  provided,  that  when- 
ever any  special  reason  could  be  assigned, 
the  courts  of  law  should  have  authority 
to  interfere,  and  to  allow  the  party 
further  time.  He  agreed  that  they  ought 
not  now  to  consider  themselves  as  legis- 
lating de  novo.  He  should  be  the  last 
man  to  propose  or  recommend  any  addi- 
tional restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  the 
press ;  for  he  regarded  it  as  one  of  the 
best  securities  of  public  freedom.  But 
that  it  stood  in  need  of  some  regulation, 
would,  he  thought,  be  denied  by  no  man 
who  had  attended  to  that  mass  of  licenti- 
ousness, of  wickedness,  indecency,  and 
profaneness,  by  which  it  had  recently 
been  contaminated.  When  doctrines  con- 
trary to  every  principle  of  religion  and 
morals  were  openly  promulgated,  the  law 


ought  to  be  made  effectual  for  its  own 
purposes.  Could  the  imperious  necessity 
of  applying  some  remedy  be  controverted  ? 
Could  the  progress  of  this  formidable  evil 
be  arrested  without  some  proceeding  of 
this  nature  ?  The  House  had  been  engaged 
in  a  great  deal  of  discussion  with  respect 
to  public  meetings,  and  the  dangers 
arising  from  them :  he  believed,  however, 
that  no  remedy,  even  in  relation  to  those 
dangers,  would  be  so  effectual  as  the  pre* 
sent  measure.  Still  he  was  ready  te 
admU>  that  the  choice  of  a  remedy  might 
be  a  matter  of  difficult  consideration ;  but 
the  existence  of  the  evil,  and  the  import- 
ance of  some  remedy,  was  obvious  and 
indisputable.  It  was  that  about  which  all 
men  could  at  once  see  and  judge  equally 
well.  He  asked  for  the  support  of  no 
man  to  this  proceeding,  who  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  present  evil.  If  that  were 
acknowledged,  could  it  be  maintained 
that  it  was  fitting  that  the  law  should  con- 
tinue unaltered  ?  It  was  with  reference  to 
that  evil,  that  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
had  introduced  this  bill.  The  question 
was,  whether  they  ought,  in  the  case  of 
those  offences  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
to  extend  to  parties  accused  the  favour  of 
traversing  or  imparling  for  entire  months, 
He  agreed  that  the  measure  was  an  inno* 
ration,  and  that  the  House  was  bound  to 
require  evidence  of  a  strong  necessity* 
Was  there  not,  then,  sufficient  evidence 
of  this  description  in  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  and  in  all  those 
practices  which  notoriously  prevailed} 
His  majesty's  government  had  been  asked 
why  more  prosecutions  had  not  been  in- 
stituted. He  could  only  say,  that  the 
answer  to  that  question  was  of  itself •  a 
strong  argument  in  defence  of  this  pro* 
ceeding.  No  effort  had  been  left  untried 
during  the  last  twelve  months  to  bung 
persons  charged  with  blasphemous  and 
seditious  libels  to  justice.  It  had,  not- 
withstanding, been  found  impossible  in 
the  present  state  of  the  law  to  obtain  more 
than  one  conviction.  If,  then,  there  did 
exist  a  lamentably  great  and  pressing 
evil,  he  trusted  the  Bouse  would  not  be 
indisposed  to  adopt  some  measure  of  this 
kind*  The  noble  and  learned  lord  who 
preceded  him,  had  objected  to  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  took  away  an  advantage 
from  the  subject,  whilst  it  left  untouched 
the  power  of  the  attorney-general  to  file 
ex  officio  informations.  But  he  (lord 
Liverpool)  was  desirous  that  this  latter 
question  should  be  tried  on  tfce  same 
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principle*  Did  any  positive  inconvenience 
arise  from  the  exercise  of  this  power} 
The  attorney-general  was  invested  with 
this  discretion — a  greater  discretion,  lie 
admitted,  than  belonged  to  any  other  in- 
dividual; but  it  was  exercised  under  a 
responsibility  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. If  any  strong  case  of  abuse  in  the 
administration  of  this  power  could  be 
brought  forward,  he,  for  one,  should  be 
willing  to  consider  the  propriety  of  with- 
drawing it ;  but  be  could  see  no  reason 
for  going  into  such  a  discussion,  when, 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  through  the 
whole  duration  of  his  political  life,  from 
the  time  at  least  when  his  noble  and  learn- 
ed friend  on  the  woolsack  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  attorney-general  down  to 
the  present,  the  only  blame  or  public 
complaint  had  been,  that  the  prosecutions 
were  not  more  numerous.  With  this  ex- 
perience then,  that  there  was  no  ground 
of  accusation  or  suspicion  that  this  power 
had  been  improperly  directed  against  the 
subject,  he  could  not  but  feel  adverse  to 
the  introduction  of  any  provision  respect* 
ing  it  into  the  measure  under  considera- 
tion. There  was  no  charge  of  abuse,  but 
the  error,  if  there  had  been  an  error,  was 
entirely  on  the  contrary  side.  He  could 
not  assent,  therefore,  at  this  moment,  to 
any  proposition  for  altering  the  law  in  that 
respect,  and  trusted  that  he  had  shown 
sufficient  cause  for  the  measure  imme- 
diately before  them. 

Lord  Holland  declared  that  he  felt 
some  very  decided  objections  to  this  pro- 
ceeding. He  did  not  consider  himself 
competent,  any  more  than  the  noble  earl, 
to  )ook  at  it  in  a  technical  point  of  view, 
but  should  endeavour  to  state  the  gene- 
ral nature  of  his  reasons  for  opposing  it. 
The  noble  earl  had  argued  this  cpestion 
in  a  way  not  very  respectful  to  his  noble 
and  learned  friend.  A  great  part  of  his 
speech  was  filled  with  reflexions  on  that 
ancient  law  by  which  the  subjects  of  this 
country  had  hitherto  been  governed.  The 
noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack 
had  not  uttered  a  single  word  on  the  ne- 
cessity or  intended  operation  of  this  mea- 
sure. He  had,  therefore,  as  it  appeared 
to  him,  received  a  severe  rebuke  from 
the  noble  earl  who  had  last  addressed 
the  House.  The  wisdom  of  our  ances- 
tors, about  which  they  had  often  heard 
so  much  rant,  was  at  length  represented 
as  inadequate.  Our  boasted  constitution 
was  now,  at  least  in  some  of  its  parts, 
described  as  absurd  in  theory,  and  in. 
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effectual  in  practice.    Some  of  its  most 
important    regulations    were    to  be  re- 
nounced.   It  had,   however,    been  truly 
stated  by  his  noble  and  learned  friend, 
that  these  laws  had- been  fully  revised  and 
re-considered,  at  the  time  or  our  glorious 
Revolution.      They  had  then   been  ap- 
proved by  some  of  the  wisest  and-  most 
excellent  men  that  ever  sat  in  parliament. 
Among  them  was  lord  Somen,-  who,'  tak- 
ing for  his  guide  the  opinions  of  sir 'Mat- 
thew Hale,  went  still  farther*"  and'  con- 
demned proceedings  by  information.  -'He 
thought    proceedings  by  indicttaent-  a 
safer  and  more  constitutional  course.  The 
noble  earl  had  rebuked  his  noble  friend, 
and  traduced  the  constitution  ;  bot  lis 
had  not  shown  that  blasphemy  ind* 'sedi- 
tion might  not  be  punished  by  the  law  a* 
it  now  existed.  -  it  had  been  urged,  that 
the  offence  of  the  libel  had  frequently 
been  repeated  before  trial,  but  every  one' 
of  these  additional    acts    of  pnbHettton ' 
might  be  already  prosecuted.     Such  acts- 
were,   moreover,  always   referred  to  m 
aggravation    of    punishment.     •  Another' 
difference  between  the  noble  earl  and  the1 
noble  and  learned    lord  on    the' wool- 
sack seemed  to  arise  from  a  fact  mention^ 
ed  by  the   latter,  and   whieh  -  was'  tint 
this   measure    had    been    long  in  rhf»> 
contemplation.     The  noble'  earl  on  the 
other  hand  had  treated  it  as  a  perotM  of 
the  present  budget— *s  called  forth  %y  an 
immediate  necessity,  and  not  as  a  Hwjicf 
of  calm  dispassionate  judgments  if  the 
House,  therefore,   could  have  the  bene- 
fit of  another  speech  from  the  noble  and 
learned  lord,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
statement  of  the  noble  earl  would  be  re- 
pelled.   Could  it  be  gravely  maintained 
that  we  had  hitherto  lived  under  a  state 
of  law   that  was  not  adequate  to   the 
punishment  of  vice  ?     They  had  been 
told  that  the  attorney-general  was  a  re- 
sponsible officer  ;  so  he  apprehended  were 
all  persons  in  public  situations.  *  The  no- 
ble earl  bad  said,  that  if  any  system  of 
abuse  could  be  shown  to  exist  in  the  exer- 
cise of  that  officer's  discretion,  hewould 
willingly  go    into  a  consideration  of  his 
powers,  but  that  no  such  abuse  had  even 
been  alleged.    Upon  this  point,  however, 
he  most  beg  to  refer  them  to  a  bill  which 
he  had  wished   to  introduce    some  few 
years   ago,    and  the   object   of  which' 
would  have  been   to  take   away  all  ap- 
qfficio  informations.    It  was  not  aatiishe^ 
tory  to  him    to  be   reminded,  that  the 
attorney-general  was  liable  to  an  impeach-  - 
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ment.  He  bad  stated  upon  the  occasion 
before  alluded  to,  what  he  could  have 
proved,  that  there  had  been  an  increase 
of  twenty  to  one  criminal  informations  in 
proportion  to  the  other  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding. He  could  also  have  establish- 
ed something  further,  namely  ;  that  out 
of  twenty  filed,  only  one  or  two  had 
been  prosecuted.  The  House  had  fre- 
quently heard  of  the  dangers  to  be  ap- 
prehended in  touching  the  sacred  ark  of 
the  constitution.  It  was  a  common  ar- 
gument, that  it  was  better  to  resist  in- 
quiry than  to  innovate  upon  any  ancient 
law.  Here,  however,  it  was  proposed 
to  repeal  a  branch  of  the  law  favourable 
to  the  subject,  and  which  appeared  to 
him  to  have  been  enacted  in  the 
same  spirit  as  many  other  of  our 
free  institutions,  and  which,  in  his  con- 
science, he  believed  had  often  saved  this 
country  from  being  deluged  with  blood. 
It  appeared  to  him  to  involve  the  same 
principles  as  the  law  of  treason,  and  to 
have  been  passed  on  account  of  that  in- 
equality which  was  supposed  would  al- 
ways eiist  where  the  subject  was  prose- 
cuted by  the  Crown.— The  noble  and 
learned  lord  had  confined  his  observa- 
tions to  a  technical  view  of  this  question, 
and  he  must  confess  he  had  heard  with  as- 
tonishment, that,  framed  as  the  measure 
was,  it  had  long  been  under  his  considera- 
tion. The  very  title  appeared  to  him  to 
be  loose  and  inapplicable.  The  noble 
and  learned  lord's  legal  knowledge  had 
not  often  been  equalled,  and  certainly, 
never  surpassed ;  yet  he  had  utterly 
failed  in  making  the  House  understand 
what  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  de- 
lay was  for  which  this  proceeding  was 
to  afford  a  remedy.  How  were  misde- 
meanors of  this  kind  usually  prosecuted  ? 
He  believed  in  the  court  of  King's-Bench, 
by  information  or  by  indictment  at  set* 
sions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer.  There  were 
two  species  of  information ;  the  one 
filed  by  the  attorney-general  upon  bis 
own  mere  authority  ;  and  the  other  grant- 
ed by  the  court  of  King's-Bench,  upon 
cause  shown.  By  which  of  these  modes 
of  proceeding  was  the  greatest  delay  in- 
curred ?  Upon  criminal  information 
filed,  there  was  a  right  of  imparlance 
granted  to  the  ensuing  term*  This  was 
granted  as  an  indulgence  upon  applica- 
tion, and  was  matter  of  usage  on  the  first 
process*  This  was  not  the  ease,  he  ap- 
prehended; upon  •  an  indictment! ;'  to? 
although,  the  .party  might  there  traverses 


it  was  only  by  mutual  consent  and  ar- 
rangement. Now,  he  should  have  liked 
to  have  heard  from  the  noble  and  learn- 
ed lord,  in  what  cases  these  delays  oc- 
curred most  frequently.  He  had  look- 
ed into  the  bill  in  vain  for  the  opinion 
of  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  that 
point ;  and,  indeed,  he  must  say,  not- 
withstanding the  great  legal  knowledge  of 
the  noble  and  learned  lord,  that  a  more 
clumsy,  a  more  disjointed,  or  a  more 
unintelligible  bill,  never  was  drawn  up. 
What  would  the  late  earl  Stanhope  have 
said  of  it?  Nothing,  certainly*  would 
have  given  him  (lord  Holland)  great- 
er delight  tlian  to  have  heard  the  elo- 
quence of  that  noble  earl  on  such  a  bill 
as  this.  Assuming  a  falsehood  for  its 
foundation,  it  went  on  to  assert  that 
which  was  not  the  case,  even  suppos- 
ing the  first  assumption  true.  After 
having  had  the  advantage  of  being  assisted 
in  framing  it  by  all  the  learned  gentlemen 
in  the  employment  of  the  Crown,  the  no- 
ble and  learned  lord  had  said  on  the  se- 
cond reading,  that  the  preamble  must  be 
altered.  If  the  noble  and  learned  lord, 
with  all  the  legal  assistance  of  which 
he  had  bad  the  benefit,  had  been  un- 
able to  make  the  bill  intelligible,  how 
were  its  provisions  to  be  understood  by 
those  whom  it  was  to  affect  ?  This  re- 
minded him  of  an  anecdote  which  be 
had  read  of  a  great  man,  who  bad  been 
a  memoes  of  that  House.  He  alluded  to 
the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  author  of 
the    u  Characteristics/'  and    who    ^- 


one  of  the  purest  and  ablest  writers  that 
this  country  ever  produced.    He  seldom 
mixed  in  the  affairs  of  the  world ;  but 
when  the  bill  for  allowing    counsel  to 
persons  accused  of  high-treason  was  in- 
troduced, he  came  forward  in  the  House ' 
of  Commons    (for  he   was    then    lord 
Ashley),  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
attempted  to  address  the  House  in  support 
of  the  measure.    Eloquent  however,"  as 
his  writings  were  he  was  so  overpowered  ~ 
by  the  emotions  which  the  numerous  as-  ' 
sembly  around  him  excited  that  he  lost 
the  train  of  his  argument,  and  war  un- 
able to  proceed.    «  Mr;"  said  he,  "  if  I 
who  rise  only  to  give  my  opinion  on  the 
bill  now  depending,  am  'so  "confounded 
that  I  am  unable  to  express  the  least  of ' 
what  I  proposed  to  say,  what  musi'the  ' 
condition  of  that  man  be.  who,  without' 
any  assistance,  is  pleading  for  his  life/and  -1 
under  apprehensions  of  'being* deprived1*"' 
of  it  r    The  noble  and  leaned  l#d»SrTe 
(<2  Y) 
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one  of  his  speeches  on  this  momentous 
occasion,  after  stating  all  the  evils  that 
arose  from  the  present  practice,  had  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  the  assizes  were 
not  more  frequent.  There  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  argued  well;  as  he  always 
did  when  he  was  willing  to  do  so  ;  and 
he  (lord  Holland)  was  of  the  same  opi- 
nion on  that  subject.  But  it  was  surely 
lamentable,  that  after  two  years  prepara- 
tion, they  should  have  crammed  down 
their  throats  a  morsel  like  this,  which, 
with  the  assistance  of  so  many  eminent 
lawyers,  the  noble  and  learned  lord  could 
not  render  palatable. — The  noble  lord 
then  proceeded  to  quote  several  parts  of 
the  preamble,  and  contended,  that  it  was 
shown  in  the  bill  that  the  delays  com- 

Jriained  of  arose  from  defendants  being  al- 
owed  time  to  plead  after  indictment.— 
After  what  he  had  shown  of  the  nature 
of  this  bill,  it  was  manifest  that  its  title 
was  grossly  deceiving,  it  professed  to  be  a 
bill  to  prevent  delays  in  prosecutions  for 
misdemeanors,     but   it  did  not  say  one 
word  of  the  greatest  delays— those  which 
occurred  in  proceedings  by  ex -officio  in- 
formations.    By   the    wise    provision   of 
those  great   men  who  lived  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  in  1688,  and  to  whose 
authority   their  lordships  often  referred, 
improper  delay  could  not  occur  by  allow- 
ing the  accused  time  to  plead,  because, 
in  prosecutions  by  indictment,   the  de- 
fendants were  obliged  to  enter  into  recog- 
nizances,   which    they    must  forfeit,    if 
they  did  not  appear  to   plead.    But  in 
proceedings    by    ex-officio    informations, 
the  attorney-general  had   the  power  of 
punishing  a  person  accused,  though  not 
convicted  of  a  libel,  by  keeping  a  prose- 
cution hanging  over  his  head  for  life.  He 
did  not  say  that  this  had  been  done  by  the 
present  attorney-general,  or  his  predeces- 
sors ;  but  this  he  would  say,  that  there 
were  at  present  forty  informations  depend- 
ing, some  of   which  had  been  hanging 
over  the  parties  accused  for  one,  two, 
three,    four,    five,    and    some    for    ten 
years.    And  this  must  surely  be  admitted 
to  be  a  shocking  state  of  the  law.    He 
Would  not  at  present  enter  into  the  views 
which  he  entertained  respecting  the  dan- 
ger said  to  exist  in  the  country— a  subject 
on  which  he  differed,  perhaps,  from  many 
noble  lords  who  had  stated  their  opinions 
to  the  House.    Whatever  might  be  the 
extent  of  the  danger,  he  thought  it  was 
owing,  in   a  great   measure,  to  the  dis- 
trust of  the  people  in  parliament.     If 
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their  lordships'  went  on  to  increase  that 
distrust  by  passing  measures  such  as  the 
present,  they  would,  by  shaking  their 
confidence  in  parliament  (which  he 
thought  the  greatest  safety  of  the  consti- 
tution), inevitably  increase  the  evil  He 
could  not  hope  that  his  opposition 
would  prevent  the  bill  from  patting, 
even  in  its  present  state ;  but  if  it  were 
so  altered  as  to  legislate  on  both  tides, 
by  preventing  the  delays  which  occurred 
in  prosecutions  by  ex-offici o  informations, 
as  well  as  in  those  by  indictment,  he 
should  perhaps  give  it  his  feeble  tupport 
on  the  third  reading. 

Lord  Lilford  began  by  making  tome 
remarks  respecting  the  apprehensions 
which  lord  Holland  seemed  to  entertain 
of  giving  too  great  an  mftaenct  to  the 
Crown,  and  those  which  the  earl  of  Liver- 
pool held  with  respect  to  the  abtolute 
predominance  of  the  people.  For  fait  own 
part,  he  was  equally  jealous  of  the  abso- 
lute authority  of  both : 

"  Justum  et  tcnacem  propositi  virum 
Non  civium  ardor  prava jubentium, 
Nou  vullus  instantis  tyranni, 
M elite  quatit  solida." 

The  noble  and  learned  lord,  when  he  first 
proposed  this  bill  to  the  House,  had  told 
them  that  it  wat  not  suggested  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  present  time;  end  he 
was  much  pleased  to  hear  thai  declaration. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  tnbjccU  of 
the  realm  had  reason  to  complain  of  legis- 
lative enactments,  made  to  meet  temporary 
exigencies.  When  he  looked  over  the  Sta- 
tute book,  he  found  the  laws -enacted  for 
temporary  purposes  extremely  numerous. 
In  his  view  of  the  case,  experience  showed 
not  only  what  was  true,  but  also  what  wat 
expedient.  It  was  or  it  wat  aottrae,  that 
by  the  present  practice  a  long  interval 
elapsed  between  indictment  and  trial, 
during  which  many  innocent  persons  were 
compelled  to  stand  in  the  situation  of  cri- 
minals; whilst  others,  who  were  not  in* 
deed  criminals  but  certainly  culprits, stood 
in  the  situation  of  innocent  persons.  It 
had  been  said,  that  the  reason  of  she  noble 
and  learned  lord  for  introducing  the  bill 
was,  to  expedite  trials  for  seditious  and 
blasphemous  libels.  Now,  the  only  ques- 
tion was,  whether  this  wat  a  sufficient 
reason  for  disturbing  the  law  of  the  conn- 
try;  and  as  he  believed  that  the  delay 
which  the  law  at  present  permitted  retard- 
ed  the  course  of  justice,  on  that  view  M 
should  support  the  bilL  :n,a  •.  ■ 
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The  bill  wm  thtn  read  a  second  time. 

Seizure  of  Arms  Bill.]  On  the 
motion  of  lord  Sidraouth,  the  House  re- 
solved itself  into  a  Committee  on  this  bill. 

The  Earl  of  Darnley  moved,  that  the 
clause  authorizing  officers  to  enter  houses 
in  the  night-time  to  search  for  arms  be 
omitted.  He  would  ask  the  noble  lord 
whether  a  person  opposing  an  officer  in 
the  administration  of  his  duty,  would  be 
guilty  of  murder  if  he  should  occasion  his 
death  ?  He  conceived  that  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill  would  be  equally  answer- 
ed by  confining  the  power  of  searching  to 
the  day-time. 

The  Earl  of  Bkssington  wished  to  put 
a  question  to  the  noble  lord,  before  he 
proceeded  to  make  any  comments  on  the 
information  which  he  had  received.  This 
bill,  he  understood,  was  intended  to  affect 
Ireland  as  well  as  this  country.  Now, 
they  had  been  told,  that  all  was  quiet  in 
Ireland,  and  therefore  the  extension  of  the 
bill  to  the  people  of  that  country  could 
only  tend  to  irritate  I  hem.  The  bill,  in 
his  opinion,  had  been  rendered  necessary, 
not  by  those  persons  whom  he  would  call 
subjects,  but  by  the  conduct  of  those  who 
were  intrusted  with  the  government  of  the 
country.  He  therefore  begged  to  be  in- 
formed by  the  noble  lord,  whether  it  was 
in  contemplation  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  to  Ireland.  He  might  remark 
before  he  sat  down,  that  formerly  when  a 
similar  law  was  enforced  in  that  country, 
the  arms  which  had  been  taken  away  from 
the  people  were  never  restored?  He 
trusted  that  would  not  be  the  case  in  the 
present  instance. 

Lord  Sidmonth  answered,  that  the  bill 
applied  only  to  certain  counties  in  Eng- 
land which  were  expressly  named.  It 
certainly  gave  a  power  to  the  magistrates 
in  any  part  of  the  united  kingdom  to  ex- 
tend its  provisions,  if  necessary ;  but  at 
present  it  was  confined  to  certain  coun- 
ties in  this  country,  and  the  noble  lord 
would  surely  not  say,  that  if  it  was  neces- 
sary to  apply  it  to  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, the  executive  government  should 
not  have  the  power  of  %o  applying  it. 
With  regard  to  the  amendment  pro- 
posed, the  noble  lord  bad  said,  that  by 
searching  in  the  night-time  great  incon- 
venience might  arise  to  individuals  against 
whom  information  bad  been  given  of 
having  arms  in  their  possession.  There 
was  no  doubt  of  this ;  but  the  safety  of 
the  state  was  paramount  to  any  consider- 


ations of  individual  convenience.  Was  it 
to  be  permitted^  that  persons  who  were  said 
to  have  arms  in  their  possession,  were  to  be 
allowed  time  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set  to 
conceal  them  ?  But  the  noble  lord  had 
asked,  if  a  person  opposed  force,  and 
killed  the  officer,  whether  he  would  be 
liable  to  an.  indictment  for  murder?  The 
only  answer  he  could  give  to  this  ques- 
tion was,  that  a  man  might  be  accused  of 
murder,  whether  it  was  committed  in  the 
day-time  or  the  night-time.  This  bill,  it 
should  be  observed,  had  a  provision, 
which  was  not  in  the  act  of  the  52nd  of 
Geo.  3rd,  namely,  that  a  search  could 
only  take  place  on  information  given  on 
oath ;  and  that  being  the  case,  he  would 
ask,  if  they  ought  to  sacrifice  the  whole 
bill  by  removing  the  provision  to  which 
the  noble  lord  objected  ? 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  perfectly  coincided 
in  opinion  with  the  earl  of  Darnley  on 
this  subject.  He  did  conceive  that  a 
great  deal  depended  on  the  manner  in 
which  this  law  was  to  be  put  in  execution* 
When  they  could  carry  the  law  into  ef- 
fect, without  offending  the  private  feelings 
of  individuals,  or  making  an  attack  on- 
public  feeling,  that  course  should  be* 
adopted.  The  noble  lord  had  said,  that 
if  this  provision  were  omitted,  it  would 
not,  in  some  cases,  be  in  the  power  of  the 
officers  to  act  on.  the  information  they 
had  received  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  after* 
wards.  But  if  they  had  the  power  of 
getting  that  information  secretly,  they 
might  surely  conceal  the  circumstance 
from  the  party  informed  against  for  a 
short  time;  and  thus,  by  delaying  the 
search  till  a  seasonable  hour,  they  might 
avoid  giving  that  offence  which  the  pre- 
sent provision  must  inevitably  give.  It 
was  surely  most  offensive  for  a  man  to  be 
disturbed  in  the  first  hours  of  his  slumber; 
and,  though  he  was  anxious  to  avoid  say- 
ing any  thing  that  could  inflame  the  pun- 
tic  feeling,  he  must  declare,  that  were  he 
disturbed  in  such  a  manner,  he  should 
certainly  be  ready  to  inquire  if  such  a 
proceeding  was  legal. 

The  Earl  of  BUssingion^  in  explanation, 
said,  he  should  not  state  his  authority  for 
believing  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to 
extend  this  bill  to  Ireland,  although  he 
had  good  authority  for  entertaining  such 
belief*  In  consequence,  however,  of  the 
noble  lord's  answer,  he  should  not  insist 
en  offering  any  remarks  on  the  subject ; 
he  thought  the  alarm  in  this  country  was 
in  a  great  measure  unfounded*  and  he 
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must  protest  against  any  intention  the 
noble  lord  might  have  of  making  the 
people  of  Ireland  suffer  for  it. 

The  Ear]  of  Rosslyn  asked,  whether 
the  clause  which  made  the  possession  of 
arms  of  a  particular  description  primdfacic 
evidence  that  they  were  intended  to  be 
used  against  the  state,  was  so  guarded 
as  not  to  apply  to  common  arms,  such  as 
guns,  pistols,  &c;  and  whether,  as  no 
oath  was  required  to  justify  the  seizure 
of  the  one,  the  necessity  of  an  oath 
might  not  be  evaded  with  respect  to  the 
other. 

Lord  Sidmouth  said,  that  the  clause  ex- 
pressly mentioned  pike-heads  or  spears, 
as  the  description  of  weapon  that  should 
be^  considered  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
evil  intention,  and  seized  without  informa- 
tion upon  oath.  The  common  weapons 
which  might  be  kept  merely  for  purposes 
of  defence,  were  regarded  in  that  view, 
and  an  oath  of  the  supposed  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended  was  required, 
before  they  could  be  seized. 

The  Earl  of  Rosslyn  thought  it  hard, 
that  the  man  who  had  in  his  possession 
pike-heads  or  spears  without  any  design 
against  the  government,  should  have  no 
protection  against  the  breaking  open  of 
Lis  house  in  the  night. 

Lord  Erskine  did  not  think  that  the 
noble  lord  was  in  earnest  in  bringing  the 
bill  before  the  House.  The  preamble  of 
it  proclaimed  the  existence  of  a  widely 
spreading  and  dangerous  conspiracy,  in 
the  truth  of  which  he  could  not  coincide. 
Application,  according  to  the  bill,  was  to 
be  made  to  a  magistrate  for  a  warrant, 
when  the  applicant  might  state,  that  he 
believed  that  arms  for  an  improper  pur- 
pose were  in  the  possession  of  another, 
without  however  stating  any  facts.  The 
magistrate  would  not  be  at  liberty  to  re- 
fuse. Thus  some  poor  man,  who  with  his 
family  might  have  retired  to  rest  after  his 
labour  (if  indeed  any  man  could  venture 
to  go  to  bed  at  all  after  the  passing  of 
this  act),  might  become  the  much-injured 
victim  of  malevolence  and  oppression. 
The  onus  probandi  was  thrown  on  the 
poor  man,  who  would  be  forced  to  answer 
a  rule  to  show  cause  why  the  door  of  his 
dwelling  should  not  be  broken  open  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  his  family  almost 
tortured,  in  order  to  gratify  the  malignity 
or  the  cruelty  of  any  other  person.  But 
he  might  apply  for  the  restitution  of  the 
weapons  which  should  be  seized  from  him : 
and    he,    like   the  ghost  of  Hamlet  in 
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armour,  might  ask  at  the  quarter  sessions 
for  his  property,  and  there  be  compelled 
to  pay  heavy  expenses.  Hie  bill  was  of 
a  nature  which  no  one  could  assent  te 
who  thought  of  its  consequences.  AH 
these  things  tended  to  increase  the  dis- 
trust and  irritation  in  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts; and  if  people  were  disposed  to 
emigrate,  he  saw  no  choice  between  Lon- 
don and  Constantinople,  unless  the  pre- 
ference were  in  favour  of  the  latter.  In 
London  we  once  had  the  best  laws,  which 
were  gradually  changed  for  the  worst,  and 
in  Constantinople  the  worst  laws,  in  which 
no  alteration  could  be  made  but  for  the 
better. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  the 
measure  to  which  the  attention  of  their 
lordships  was  then  called,  was  not  worse 
than  one  which  had  been  enacted  four 
years  ago.  That  there  were  disturbances, 
could  not  but  be  evident  to  each  of  their 
lordships  who  had  read  the  papers  en  the 
table.  The  noble  lord  denied  the  existence 
of  a  conspiracy;  and  yet  who  could  doubt, 
after  what  had  occurred  at  Burnley, 
where  all  the  persons  who  composed 
that  multitude,  as  it  was  admitted, 
were  armed  either  with  pikes,  or  with 
other  weapons.  For  what  object  were  the 
pikes  and  those  other  weapons,  construct- 
ed and  collected,  if  not  for  a  traitorous 
purpose  ?  There  was  a  distinction,  which 
could  not  but  be  evident  from  the  hill, 
relative  to  the  mode  in  which  its  opera- 
tion was  to  take  effect  Persons  having 
weapons  of  the  first  description,  were  to 
be  considered  as  if  primdjacie  testimony 
had  been  offered  against  them,  and  they 
were  to  become  liable  to  the  penalties  of 
the  bill;  but  when  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  other  weapons  were  detained  for 
no  improper  purpose,  the  possessors  of 
them  were  not  to  be  liable  to  any  penal- 
ties. In  the  former  case,  the  possession 
of  the  weapons  specified  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  having  rendered  the  possessors 
subject  to  the  consequences  of  the  bill; 
in  the  latter,  an  oath  was  to  be  required 
before  even  suspicion  could  lay  hold  of 
the  weapons,  or  leave  their  owners  subject 
to  any  disagreeable  result. 

Lord  Holland  inquired  if,  in  the  first 
clause,  there  were  any  objection  to  insert 
"  two  magistrates  "  instead  of  "  a  magis- 
trate?" He  did  not  wish  tejares*  this 
amendment,  but  at  all  events  ilbe  word 
"  cannon  "  had  been  omitted:  among,  the 
weapons,  as  it  had  been.-  statedi<4ba»  a 
good  many  had  been  about  latejjsc  iisii  ii? 
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Lord  Sidmouth  said  that  the  word 
«  gun  "  wan  to  be  found  in  the  bill. 

Lord  Holland  objected  strongly  to  its 
insertion ;  admitting  that,  if  an  evil  pre- 
vailed, it  did  not  follow  that  this  bill  was 
a  proper  remedy ;  it  might  put  an  end 
even  to  some  of  the  sports  or  the  field ; 
and  though  people  in  the  country  loved 
the  constitution  very  well,  they  often  loved 
the  favour  of  an  administration  quite  as 
dearly,  and  might  give  informations  to 
answer  any  but  useful  purposes. 

The  question  was  put  on  the  amend- 
ment, and  it  was  negatived.  Lord  Darn- 
ley  persevered  in  his  amendment  for 
omitting  the  words,  "  or  by  night,"  but 
the  question  being  put,  it  was  rejected. 
The  House  was  then  resumed. 

Training  Prevention  Bill.]  Their 
lordships  went  into  a  committee  on  this 
bill. 

Lord  Holland  objected  both  to  the  per- 
manency and  generality  of  the}  measure ; 
at  least,  he  said  it  would  be  fit  to  exempt 
from  its  operation  school-masters  who 
might  employ  Serjeants  to  drill  boys 
under  their  tuition. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  replied,  that  he 
could  not  see  how  it  was  possible  to  frame 
the  bill  otherwise  than  as  it  now  stood,  if 
it  was  to  be  made  effectual  for  its  pur- 
poses. The  bill  prohibited  all  drilling, 
but  it  authorized  lords-lieutenant  to 
grant  licences  for  drilling.  This  power 
he  had  no  objection  to  have  extended  to 
other  magistrates.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
to  be  apprehended  that  any  of  the  incon- 
veniences alluded  to  by  the  noble  lord 
could  arise  from  the  bill  as  now  con- 
structed. 

The  bill  wss  then  read,  clause  by 
clause,  in  the  committee,  and  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  received  on  Monday 
next.  Their  lordships  were  about  to  re- 
tire, when 

The  Earl  of  Stratkmore  requested  the 
attention  of  their  lordships  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. He  was  anxious  that  the  bills 
which  were  now  passing  should  be  carried 
into  execution  with  all  possible  speed,  and 
with  the  desired  effect.  He  understood 
that  the  statement  he  had  last  night  made 
of  the  numbers  who  associated  in  a  part 
of  the  country  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, had  just  been  called  in  question, 
and  denied  in  another  place.  He  could 
assure  their  lordships  that  that  part  of 
the  country  was  much  disturbed.  What 
lie  had  said  last  night  of  the  numbers  of 


the  disaffected  was  rather :  bet**  than 
above  the  mark.  fa  confirmation  of  thrts 
statement  he  would  refer  to  •  noble  duke* 
the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  neighbouring 
county  to  that  in  which  he  Hvtd,  when* 
be  saw  in  the  House.  The  laws  whfofc 
their  lordships  were  enacting  were  not* 
in  his  apprehension,  stronger  than  th*  hcp 
cesaity  of  the  oaae  required:  he  even 
doubted  whether  they  would  be  sufficient 
for  meeting  the  evils  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  repress.  -  Not  a  moment  should 
be  lost  in  putting  them  into  execution, 
and  most  happy  should  he  be  to  find  that 
they  affected  their  purpose  without  having 
recourse  to  more  vigorous  measure* 
There  was  not  a  man  in  the  House  more 
unwilling  than  he  was  to  restrict  or  to 
suspend  the  constitutional  right*  of  the 
people  without  the  necessity*  - 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  said,  he 
had  had  no  intention  of  obtruding  himself 
upon  the  attention  of  their  lordships;  but 
having  been  so  pointedly  called  upon,  he 
could  assure  their  lordships  that  the  state-* 
ment  of  the  noble  earl  was  not  only  strictly 
correct,  but  rather  short  of  the  real  feet. 
By  a  return  which  had  been  made  to  him, 
upon  the  accuracy  of  which  he  could  rely, 
the  number  associated  in  the  several  col* 
lieries  amounted  to  16,600  persons.  Ho 
understood  that  all  these  had  arms.  He 
had  since  understood,  and  thev  had  them- 
selves said,  that  in  the  district  between 
the  Tyne  and  the  Weir,  and  extending  to 
Carlisle,  there  were  100,000  men  with 
arms,  ready  to  rise  and  unite  together. 

Lord  Redesdale  said,  he  had  that  morn- 
ing received  a  letter  from  Newcastle, 
which  enabled  him  most  fuHy  to  corrobo- 
rate, as  from  the  latest  accounts,  the 
statements  which  had  been  made  by  both 
the  noble  duke  and  earl. 

The  Earl  of  Stratkmore  said,  he  had 
just  received  intelligence  that  two  of  the 
most  worthy  magistrates  in  the  county 
had  been  compelled  to  abandon  their 
homes,  through  apprehension  of  the  dan- 
ger which  threatened  them*  They  were 
now  actually  residing  with  their  families 
in  the  town  of  Newcastle.  For  his  own 
part,  he  felt  what  was  due  to  himself  and 
the  repose  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  the  moment  he  had  heard  of  tms 
transaction  he  had  given  orders  to  have 
his  dedimue  made  out ;  and  he  could  as- 
sure the  House  he  would  be  found  on  his 
post  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
.    Their  lordships  then  adjourned. 
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Ireland  —  Articles  of  Union.] 
Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  said,  he  wished  to 
put  to  his  right  n on.  friend  a  question  of 
considerable  importance  to  Ireland,  res- 
pecting the  repeal  or  continuance  of  cer- 
tain duties,  which,  by  the  act  of  union, 
were  to  be  collected  for  twenty  years 
after  the  passing  of  that  act.  They  were 
duties  imposed  on  articles  imported  into 
Ireland,  being  of  British  produce  or  ma- 
nufacture. In  the  present  situation  of 
Ireland,  with  respect  to  manufactures,  it 
was  of  great  moment  to  those  interested, 
that  they  should  be  acquainted  with  what 
his  majesty's  government  intended  to  do, 
with  reference  to  this  subject,  in  the  pre- 
sent session  of  parliament:  for  in  this  ses- 
sion it  must  be  decided,  whether  those 
duties  should  or  should  not  be  continued. 
His  right  hon.  friend  had,  in  courtesy  to 
him,  stated  the  course  that  was  intended 
to  be  taken ;  but  it  was  extremely  impor- 
tant, that  by  a  statement  made  in  his  place, 
the  public  in  Ireland  should  also  be  ap- 
prized of  his  right  hon.  friend's  intention. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
quite  aware  of  the  great  importance  of 
trie  question  put  by  his  right  hon.  friend. 
The  subject  was  one  of  the  utmost  in- 
terest, and  he  was  bound  to  say,  had  en- 
gaged the  previous  attention  of  the  Trea- 
sury. Sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed  to 
enable  them  to  come  to  a  final  decision. 
But  he  must  state  to  his  right  hon.  friend, 
that  a  farther  continuance  of  the  duties,  be- 
yond the  period  to  which  they  were  now  re- 
stricted, appeared  to  him  to  be  unavoidable. 
But,  whether  that  term  would  be  longer  or 
shorter,  and  whether  it  would  be  advisable 
that  the  measure  should  be  one  of  tempo- 
rary or  permanent  policy,  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  say. 

Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  did  not  mean  to 
express  any  opinion  on  the  subject ;  but 
he  was  anxious  that  those  persons  who 
were  interested  should  bring  their  case 
before  parliament,  when  he  hoped  a  Just 
and  liberal  view  would  be  taken  of  it. 
He  now  begged  to  put  another  question 
to  his  right  hon.  friend.  When  parliament 
separated  at  the  close  of  the  last  session, 
it  was  in  the  recollection  of  the  House, 
that  a  bill  was  about  to  be  submitted  to 
its  consideration,  for  regulating  the  dis- 
tilleries of  Ireland.  In  consequence  of 
that  measure,  which  had  reference  to  illi- 
cit distilleries,  having  been  abandoned, 
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considerable  uncertainty  prevailed   

respect  to  the  existing  law,  which  affected 
very  sensibly  the  agriculture*  manufac- 
tures, and  revenue  of  Ireland.  Those 
who  had  large  distilleries  did  not  like  to 
proceed,  as  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
measures  that  might  be  adopted*  Those 
also  who  bad  no  concern  in  distilleries, 
but  who  were  interested  in  preserving  the 
peace  and  morals  of  the  country,  by  pre- 
venting illicit  distillation,  were  anxious  to 
ascertain  the  exact  state  of  the  law  aa 
early  as  possible.  Any  information  on 
this  subject  would  be  most  important  in- 
deed to  the  interests  involved*  • 

Lord  Milton  said,  the  subject  of  the 
duties  imposed  on  goods  imparted  into 
Ireland  was  one  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  manufactures  of  both  countries, 
and  he  hoped  that,  when  regulationewere 
adopted,  they  would  be  rendered  plain 
and  intelligible.  As  the  duties  at  present 
stood,  the  schedule  was  not  siiffiriently 
clear.  Some  circumstances,  he  nnskr 
stood,  had  in  consequence  taken  place  in 
the  Custom-house  in  Ireland,  the  proceed 
ings  connected  with  which  were  consi- 
dered vexatious  on  this  side  of  the  water* 

Sir  H.  Parnell  wished  clearly  to  oader- 
stand  on  what  ground  a  continuance  of 
those  duties  was  to  be  supported*  He 
begged  leave  to  ask,  whether  the  article 
of  the  union  by  which  these  duties  were 
imposed  had  been  carefully  examined, 
with  a  view  of  fully  deciding  whether  or 
not  the  duties  could  be  continued  beyond 
the  period  of  twenty  years,  without  an 
infringement  of  that  article  t  At  the  time 
the  union  was  under  consideration*  the 
question  of  the  duties  warn  argued  and 
discussed ;  and  it  was  supposed,  that  when 
the  act  of  union  expired,  the  sVetici  must 
expire  with  it,  unless  the  article  by  which 
they  were  regulated  was  infringed*  He 
wished  to  know  what  the  opinion  of  the 
crown  lawyers  was— whether  or  not  those 
duties  could  be  continued,  without  vio- 
lating the  compact  entered  into  between 
the  two  countries  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  thought 
it  would  be  more  regular  if  but  one  ques- 
tion were  asked  at  a  time*  As  to  what 
the  noble  lord  had  said  with  .respect  to 
the  regulations  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  he  admitted  that  the  subject  wae 
one  which  ought  to  be  fully  inquired  into; 
but  any  change  in  the  system  moat  evi- 
dently be  a  matter  of  ulterior  conssdern- 
tion.  With  respect  to  the  legal  doubt 
that  had  been  suggested  by  the  two,  bare* 
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net,  whether  the  continuance,  of  those 
duties  would  or  woukl  not  be  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  act  of  union,  he  must  observe 
that  he  had  never  heard  such  a  doubt 
started  before.  He  had  always  considered, 
that  on  the  expiration  of  the  twenty  years, 
every  subject  connected  with  the  country 
was  open  to  parliamentary  regulation. 
The  only  meaning  which  he  affixed  to  the 
act  of  union  was,  that  for  twenty  years  a 
positive  agreement  was  made  not  to  inter- 
fere with  or  alter  certain  regulations. 
With  respect  to  the  second  question  put 
by  his  right  hon.  friend  on  the  subject  of 
distillation,  he  was  not  prepared  to  de- 
clare what  might  be  done  when  that  sub- 
ject came  under  discussion*  It  certainly 
involved  a  question  of  great  importance 
to  the  revenue  and  agriculture  of  Ireland; 
but  he  was  not  aware  that  be  could  at 
present  give  his  right  hon.  friend  any  an- 
swer, except  by  referring  him  to  the 'mea- 
sures that  were  in  progress  last  session. 
Every  means,  however,  would  be  taken  to 
obtain  information,  with  a  view  to  the 
correction  of  the  evil  that  had  beeu  pointed 
out. 

Sir  H.  Parneil  observed,  that  as  the 
period  to  which  the  provisions  in  tlie  ar- 
ticles of  the  union  extended  was  on  the 
point  of  expiring,  be  trusted  that  such 
arrangements  would  thenceforward  be 
made  as  might  conduce  to  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  members  for  Ireland ;  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Irish  business 
would  be  transacted  at  home,  so  that  thai 
House  might  not  be  troubled  with  the 
proceedings  of  Irish  vestries,  and  that  that 
useless  piece  of  pageantry,  the  lord -lieu- 
tenancy of  Ireland,  might  be  got  rid  of. 

Seditious  Meetings  Prevention 
Bill.]  Lord  Castiereagh  moved  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  House  to  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House  on  the  Seditious  Meetings  Preven- 
tion Dill.  His  lordship  said,  this  pro- 
ceeding was  merely  projvrma.  He  would 
in  the  committee  move,  that  the  blanks 
be  filled  up ;  and  on  Monday  he  would 
state  to  the  House,  before  going  into  the 
debate,  what  alterations  were  intended  to 
be  made  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Tierney  said,  perhaps  the  noble 
lord  would  now  state  what  alterations 
were  contemplated ;  particularly,  whether 
it  was  intended  that  tlie  bill  should  be 
temporary  or  permanent. 

Lord  Castiereagh  said,  if  he  gave  an 
explanation  on  one  point,  he  must  follow 


it  up  by  explaining  several  others.  He 
therefore  declined  giving  any  explanation 
now.  It  would  only  give  rise  to  a  debate, 
for  no  useful  purpose  that  be  could  per- 
ceive. The  best  course  was,  to  render 
the  bill  intelligible,  by  filling  up  the  blanks 
now,  and  on  Monday  be  would  give  all 
farther  information. 

Mr.  Tierney  said,  he  was  only  anxious 
to  know,  whether  the  noble  lord  had  al- 
tered his  opinion  with  respect  to  the  pass- 
ing a  permanent  measure.  He  could  not 
see  how  an  answer  to  such  a  question 
could  provoke  a  debate.  The  noble  lord's 
wrath  against  the  people,  which  he  had 
so  strongly  displayed  within  the  last 
twenty- four  hours,  afforded  but  slight 
grounds  for  supposing  that  he  had  changed 
his  opinion. 

Lord  Castiereagh.— I  feel  no  wrath 
again* t  the  people.  I  am  only  doing  my 
duty. 

Mr.  AT.  A.  Taylor  said,  he  conceived 
yesterday,  that  after  the  debate  was  over, 
the  noble  lord  meant  to  state  a  general 
outline  of  the  alterations  he  intended  to 
make ;  but  now  he  found  the  explanation 
would  not  be  given  until  Monoay*  Ho 
wished,  most  undoubtedly,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  himself  and  other  gentlemen, 
to  know  the  extent  to  which  the  noble 
lord  meant  to  press  the  measure.  Aa  he 
would  not  give  him  that  information,  and 
as  he  had  no  means  of  compelling  him, 
he  would  take  another  opportunity,  when 
the  House  was  apprized  of  the  noble  lord's 
intention,  to  state  the  light  in  which  he 
viewed  the  measure. 

Mr.  Tierney  gave  notice,  that  he  would 
in  the  committee,  on  Monday  next,  pro* 
pose  that  the  bill  should  not  be  perma- 
nent, but  temporary. 

Mr.  Lambton  rose,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  question  before  them, 
but  because  he  felt  bound  to  state  his 
opinions  to  the  House  and  the  country, 
in  consequence  of  a  statement  made  by  a 
noble  earl  in  another  place,  that  there 
were  14,000  or  15,000  men  on  the  banks 
of  the  Weir  and  the  Tyne,  ready  for  re- 
bellion. Without  in  any  way  accusing 
those  from  whom  the  noble  earl  received 
his  information  (of  whom  he  had  no 
knowledge),  or  supposing,  for  a  moment, 
that  the  noble  earl  made  the  statement  in 
any  other  than  the  most  temperate  manner, 
vet,  residing,  as  he  did,  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, employing  many  of  the  inferior 
classes  of  the  population,  as  he  did,  and 
representing  the  county  of  Durham,  as  he 
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did,  he  felt  himself  imperatively  called 
•upon  to  declare,  that,  from  all  the  obser- 
vation which  he  had  been  enabled  per- 
sonally to  make,  and  from  all  the  infor- 
mation which  he  had  derived  from  his 
agents,  there  did  not  appear  the  slightest 
reason  to  believe  that  the  assertion  was 
founded  in  truth.  He  was  bound  to  state 
this,  as  it  might  otherwise  be  supposed 
that  his  silence  implied  a  concurrence  in 
the  accuracy  of  the  noble  earl's  declara- 
tion. He  wished  also  to  state,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  assertion  cited  in  the  debate 
of  last  night,  that  700  men,  with  concealed 
arms,  proceeded  from  a  village  three 
miles  from  Newcastle,  to  the  meeting 
near  that  town  on  the  11th  of  October; 
that  he  entirely  agreed  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Northumberland  in  saying, 
that,  from  all  the  information  which  he 
bad  been  able  to  procure  on  the  subject, 
not  one  of  the  individuals  alluded  to  was 
armed.  Before  he  left  that  part  of  the 
country,  he  took  all  the  means  in  his 
power  to  obtain  information  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  supposed  secret  manufacture 
of  arms.  It  had  been  stated  to  him  by 
the  foreman  of  a  large  iron  manufactory, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  that  he  considered 
it  impossible  that  any  arms  could  be  se- 
cretly manufactured  by  the  workmen 
there  employed ;  for  that  the  raw  material 
was  weighed  out  to  them  in  the  first  instance, 
and  the  manufactured  article  weighed 
when  completed.  It  was  impossible,  there- 
fore, that  they  could  use  any  of  the  iron 
belonging  to  their  employers ;  and  in  his 
opinion  they  were  too  poor  to  purchase 
iron.  He  sincerely  believed,  therefore, 
that  from  the  stigma  of  being  engaged  in 
any  such  atrocious  practice  as  that  im- 
puted to  them,  the  population  of  his 
neighbourhood  was  entirely  free.  God 
forbid  that  he  should  say  the  noble  earl 
did  not  implicitly  believe  the  statement 
which  he  had  made ;  but  he  had  probably 
received  his  information  from  persons 
not  entitled  to  credit.  It  had  been  sug- 
gested to  him  by  some  of  his  hon.  friends, 
that  he  ought  to  name  the  noble  earl.  It ' 
was  the  earl  of  Strathmore.  Although 
the  inferior  classes  in  his  neighbourhood 
were  firmly  and  enthusiastically  attached 
to  the  cause  of  reform,  he  was  persuaded 
they  entertained  no  hostility  towards  the 
constitution  and  the  government. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  mention  a  few  facts,  illustrative  of  the 
real  character  of  the  meeting  which  had 
been  held  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New- 


castle.   He  was  peculiarly  anxioorufeo 
this,  from  the  general  impression,  that 
many  of  the  persons  attending- the  meeting 
at  Newcastle,  on  the   11th  of  October, 
were  inhabitants  of  Newcastle  itself.    He 
had  been  particularly  requested  by  the  in- 
habitants of  that  town  to  state,  tint  there 
was  scarcely  a  single  person  present -at  the 
meeting  who   was   really  an   inhabitant 
householder  of  Newcastle.    The  meeting 
was  held  on  the  town  moor,  being  the 
only  place  thereabouts  sufficientr?-  large 
for  the  purpose.    The  great  manner  as- 
sembled,   owing  to  the    neighbourhood 
not  beingaccustomed  to  such  assemblage!, 
excited  considerable  alarm.    There  were 
about  80,000  or  40,000  persona.    He  took 
it  upon  him  to  state,  from  the  iaforaarjon 
of  an  individual  who  was  present,  end 
who  saw  the  radicals  marching  m  a  body 
into  the  town,  that  they  did  not  exceed 
7,000  in  number.    When  they  reached  the 
moor,  and   saw   the   assembly,  and  the 
kind  of  persons  who  were  likely  to  take  the 
lead  in  it,  the  greater  part  of  them  turned' 
off,    and    went    away,    dispersing   very 
peaceably.     On  the  best  information  and 
inquiry,  he  was  persuaded  that  there  were 
no  persons  with  arms  present.    He  abe 
wished  to  state,  with  reference  to  Use  ether 
subject  mentioned  by  the  mayor  of  New" 
castle   in    his    letter  to  lord  Skknoetb, 
namely,  the  turbulent  conduct  of  thekeeU 
men,  that  it  had  no  connexion  whatever 
with  the  disaffection  which  was  supposed 
to  exist  in  that  part  of  the  country.    It 
happened  about  the  period  of  the  meet- 
ing that  there  was  an  unfortunate  disagree- 
ment between  the  keelmen  'and  the*  ship* 
owners.    He  had  little  doebi  that  the 
meeting  was  fixed  by  the  leaders  for  the 
11th  of  October,  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  be  joined  by  the  unemployed  keel- 
men.    It  was  highly  creditable  to   the 
keelmen,  that  those  who  did  attend  the 
meeting  were  influenced  only  by  curiotitr, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings.    He 
had  that  morning  received  a  letter  from 
the  secretary  of  a  society,  calling  itself 
the  society  of  "Political  Protestants"  in 
that  neighbourhood,  a  part  of  which  he 
thought  himself  bound  in  justice  toreadj 
It  could  scarcely  be  necessary  tar  him  to 
observe,  that  he  believed  the  principles  of 
such  a  society  were  most  miscntevoue,  saaf 
that  he  was  determined  to  do  all  that  he 
could  to  put  such  principlee  dosra.    Bat 
as  the  letter  to  which  be  nad  alhaJedimie* 
avowed  any  arming  en  the  part  of  the  re- 
formers, he  would  read  a  passage  bam  sty 
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which  was  as  follows:— «  We  challenge 
oar  most  inveterate  opponents  to  say  that 
we  have  in  a  single  instance  evinced  a 
spirit  of  disloyalty.  Our  meetings  have 
been  open,  and  we  have  occasionally  had 
the  honour  of  the  company  of  the  oncers 
of  the  police.  Our  books  and  papers  are 
to  be  seen  by  all  who  choose  to  look  at 
them.  As  to  the  accusation  of  our  haw- 
ing  concealed  arms,  we  are  persuaded  that 
his  worship,  the  mayor  of  Newcastle,  has 
been  misinformed  on  that  subject.  We 
are  not  quite  such  fools  aa  some  persons 
take  us  to  be.  We  know  that  it  is  the  right 
of  every  Englishman  openly  to*  have 
arms,  and  we  also  know,  that  to  conceal 
arms  is  illegal.  If,  therefore,  we  wished 
to  have  arms,  we  should  boy  tbem  openly, 
and  hang  them  up  in  our  houses.  Our 
object  is  not  revolution,  but  reform/'  Of 
course  he  could  net  pledge  himself  to  the 
truth  of  one  word  which  he  had  read,  but 
he  had  thought  that  justice  to  the  persons 
in  question  required  that  he  should  state 
their  own  character  of  themselves. 

Lord  CastUreagh  observed,  that  who* 
ther  the  700  men  who  marched  to  New- 
castle  from  a  neighbouring  village  were 
armed  or  not,  waa  immaterial.  What  had 
fallen  from  the  boo.  baronet  was  perfectly 
sufficient  to  show  that  there  were  abundant 
grounds  for  apprehension  and  vigilance. 
That  a  meeting  of  between  80*000  and 
40,000  persons  had  assembled,  of  whom 
7,000  formed  a  regularly  organised  body, 
was  a  fact  on  which  comment  would  be 
superfluous. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  the 
committee.  The  blanks  in  the  bill  were 
filled  up;  and  the  House  resumed. 

Newspaper  Stamp  Duties  Bill.] 
Lord  Caetlenagh  brought  in  a  bill  "  to 
make  certain  publications  subject  to  the 
Duties  of  Stamps  upon  Newspapers;  and 
to  restrain  the  Abuses  arising  from  the 

Eublication  of  blasphemous  and  Seditious 
ibels.''    On  the  motion,  that  it  be  read 
a  first  time, 

Mr.  Brougham  rose  to  object  to  this 
bill  even  in  its  first  stage.  He  con* 
ceivedthat  all  the  bills  lately  introduced 
into  the  House  tended  to  abridge  the  li- 
berty of  the  subject.  The  present  bitt* 
however,  went  to  abridge  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  which  he  oo«cwiwed  to  be  the 
wrest  pillar  of  the  constitution.;  he,  there* 
tore*  aouldLBOt  let  it  pass  without  entering 
bis  protest  against  k.  As  other  op] 
nitiea  wwoldaewai,  when  ho 
(VOL.  XtLp 


into  the  objections  which  he  entertained 

gainst  this  billy  he  should  not  trouble  the 
ouse  any  farther  at  present* 
The  bill  was  then  read  a  first  time. 
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Blasphemous  Libel  Bill.]  Lord 
Sidmoutk  rose  to  move  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  for  the  more  effectual  preven- 
tion and  punishment  of  blasphemous  and 
seditious  libels.  He  observed,  that  the 
title  of  the  bill  sufficiently  expressed  its 
object,  and  their  lordships,  ho  was  confi- 
dent, could  not  entertain  a  doubt  of  the 
ronriety  of  checking,  as  far  as  possible, 
ibels  of  the  description  against  which  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  were  directed.  The 
object  of  the  bill  was  proposed  to  be  ac- 
complished merely  by  giving  to  the  court 
the  power  of  incressing  the  severity  of 
the  punishment  which  was  now  applied  in 
esses  of  conviction  for  libel  on  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  offence.  It  was  not  proposed 
that  any  additional  punishment  should  at- 
tach in  the  first  instance  to  a  conviction 
forUbel^butthatadefendantshouloSoocon* 
viction  for  a  second  libel,  be  liable,  accord* 
ing  to  the  judgment  of  the  court,  to  the  pu- 
nishment of  banishment  or  transportation. 
Having,  on  a  former  occasion,  fully  stated 
the  nature  of  this  bill,  and  the  other  mea* 
sures  connected  with  it,  he  should  not 
trouble  their  lordships  with  any  farther  de» 
tails  at  present ;  but  should  be  ready  in 
the  course  of  the  debate,  to  give  any  ex- 
planation which  might  appear  necessary* 
He  would  only  say,  that  whatever  mea- 
sures their  lordships  in  their  wisdom  might 
think  fit  to  adopt  in  the  present  situation 
of  the  country,  they  would  all  prove  inef- 
fectual unless  means  were  found  to  check 
the  licentiousness  of  the  press.  That  li- 
centiousness was  the  great  source  of  the 
evil  with  which  they  had  to  contend,  and 
if,  after  adopting  the  other  measures,  they 
did  not  agree  to  this,  the  remedy  would 
be  incomplete.  The  objects  of  the  other 
measures,  important  as  they  were,  could 
not  be  attained  without  this ;  for  if  it  were 
not  adopted,  their  lordships  wonld  still 
have  in  all  its  strength,  that  destructive 
virus,  the  pernicious  efibcts  of  which,  if 
allowed  to  operate,  were  certain  and  irre* 
mediable.  He  concluded  by  moving,  that 
the  bill  he  now  read  a  second  time. 

Lord  Mrskine  said,  that  public  necessity/, 
from  the  state  of  the  country,  had  been  as- 
sumed as  the  justification  of  this  bill  as  it 
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regarded  ail  ike  blasphemous  and  seditious 
publications ;  but  no  such  thing  was  stated 
in  its  preamble.  It  was  most  important 
that  circumstances  which  were  hereafter 
to  justify,  as  a  precedent,  so  extraordinary 
a  change  in  the  law,  should  be  distinctly 
set  forth  and  recorded ;  but  the  pream- 
ble-was nevertheless  quite  silent  as  to  any 
facts  which  ought  to  have  induced  the 
House  to  assent  to  any  measure  whatso- 
ever upon  the  subject.  It  merely  asserts 
that  "  it  is  expedient  to  make  more  effec- 
tual provision  for  the  punishment  of  blas- 
phemous and  seditious  libels/'  But  why 
expedient  ?  Had  it  been  shown  that  the 
existing  laws  were  insufficient  to  suppress 
them  ?  The  bill  also  applied  alike  to  blas- 
phemy and  sedition — objects  so  very  differ- 
ent, that  nothing  could  be  more  absurd 
than  to  associate  them,  and  to  legislate  on 
them  as  one,  subjecting  them  to  the  same 
punishments.  The  controversies  of  the 
numerous  sects  of  Christians,  however 
widely  differing  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
national  church,  were  completely  and 
rightly  tolerated.  Nothing  in  such  dis- 
cussions were  considered  to  be  blasphe- 
mous ;  but  as  to  direct  and  indecent  at- 
tacks on  the  truths  of  the  christian  reli- 
gion, on  which  the  whole  constitution  of 
the  state  was  founded,  they  were  severely 
and  justly  punishable  by  the  law  as  it 
stood,  and  ought  to  be  most  rigorously 
enforced.  The  poor  man  surrounded  by 
his  children  crying  for  bread  when  he  had 
none  to  give  them,  would  have  no  other 
consolation  than  by  looking  forward  to  the 
hope  which  Christianity  afforded.  How 
cruel,  then,  how  intolerably  wicked,  to 
disturb  such  pious  faith,  and  to  disqualify 
the  people  for  the  performance  of  their 
duty  to  the  state.  He  would  support,  nay 
go  before  his  majesty's  ministers  in  put- 
ting down  such  pernicious  publications : 
nor  was  there  the  smallest  difficulty  in 
accomplishing  it.  But  a  totally  different 
question  presented  itself  when  new  laws 
■vcre  demanded.  The  law  officers  of  the 
crown  had  already  the  amplest  means  in 
their  hands  for  the  suppression  of  all  inju- 
rious publications.  This  was  most  clearly 
proved  in  the  total  suppression  of  another 
aperies  of  libel  formerly  most  destructively 
prevalent,  and  equally  injurious  to  morals 
us  blasphemy  itself.  When  he  came  first 
to  the  bar,  obscene  publications,  ruinous 
to  youth  of  both  sexes,  were  as  openly  ex- 
posed to  sale  in  London  as  at  the  Palais 
Royal  in  Paris;  but  a  private  society, 
without  even  the  aid  of  the  great  re- 
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sources  of  the  Crown,  or  of  any  new  law 
like  the  present,  completely  succeeded  in 
putting  down  this  odious  nuisance.  The 
existing  law  he  himself  had  found  trium- 
phant against  them  when  lie  represented 
that  body  in  the  court  of  King's-bench, 
and  they  were  now  never  seen,  and  scarce- 
ly ever  heard  of.  How  happened  it,  then, 
that  the  attorney-general,  with  the  public 
purse  at  his  command,  could  not  accom- 
plish  what  a  few  private  individuals  had 
benevolently  undertaken  and  succeeded 
in?  The  reason  was  manifest t  ministers 
had  never  properly  put  the  law  in  action 
against  them.  They  had  contented  them- 
selves with  prosecuting  a  few  parodies 
published  by  Mr.  Hone,  which,  however 
improper  and  irreverend,  were  not  aimed 
at  the  religion  of  the  country,  but  at  his 
majesty's  ministers  and  parliament;  yet 
they  failed  in  the  prosecution  from  not  ad- 
dressing the  charge  and  the  argument 
to  the  jury  upon  the  real,  and  in  his  opi- 
nion palpable  ground  of  offence*  They 
had  no  count  in  the  first  information 
charging  a  seditious  libel,  and  in  that 
which  succeeded  it  they  passed  it  by.  In 
one  passage,  if  I  recollect  right,  ft  was 
said,  "  Oh  contemptible  Boroughmonger- 
ing  House  of  Commons,  have  mercy  upon 
us  your  would-be  constituents.*'  Now, 
without  meaning  to  approve  the  present 
construction  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  was  confident  that  the  juries  of  Lon- 
don would  not  have  sanctioned  that  pub- 
lication under  the  ordinary  laws,  and  with 
their  minds  not  disturbed  by  the  suspen- 
sion of  public  liberty,  lie  would  nave 
reminded  them  that  the  Tery  same  House 
of  Commons  so  constituted  and  so  calum- 
niated, had  been  the  parent  of  public  li- 
berty, now  suspended;  that  the  same 
House  of  Commons  so  constituted  and  so 
calumniated,  had  passed  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus act,  even  the  suspension  of  which  was 
so  j  ustly  alarming.  That  the  same  House 
of  Commons  so  constituted  and  so  calum- 
niated, had  passed  the  libel  bill  which  gave 
them  the  very  privilege  which  they  were 
to  exercise  as  a  trust  tor  the  grant  body  of 
the  people.  Why,  then,  were  new  laws 
to  be  made  because  government  mfo-dl- 
rected  their  charge?  His  excellent  friend, 
the  late  attorney-general,  had  no  other 
course  to  pursue.  To  raise  a  cry  for  die 
present  bills,  blasphemy  was  made  the 
pretext  in  parliament,  and  it  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed up  in  the  courts.  The  Age  of 
Reason  had  then  long  been  in  the  moat 
extensive  circulation!  pat  war  was  pro- 
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•ecuted  or  adverted  to,  nor  any  other 
blasphemy,    till    they  were   blasphemed 
themselves  in  Hone's  parody,  and  then  it 
was  too  late  to  take  the  matter  up  upon 
their  own  account,  and  this  was  a  faithful 
history  of  their  defeat.     He  knew  juries 
too  well  to  believe  that  they  would  not 
have  faithfully  protected  the  institutions 
of  the  country  however  they  might  think 
that  they  were  defective — bit  when  pub- 
lic liberty  was  suspended,  public  justice 
was  in  a  manner  suspended  also.     He 
came  now  to  a  second  description  of  libels 
against  which  the  bill  was  directed,  but 
without  a  shadow  of  justification.    Of  a 
blasphemous  libel  there  could  be  but  one 
feeling  and  one  judgment;  but  publica- 
tions might  be  and  often  had  been  charged 
to  be  seditious,  which  were  virtuous,  pub- 
lic spirited,  and  useful — writings  which 
noble  lords  opposite  might  well  think  of- 
fensive, but  which  disinterested,  honest, 
men,  ought  to  approve.     Such  publica- 
tions, forsooth,  even  before  final    judg- 
ment, were  to  be  seized  by  the  crown 
and  suppressed.    By  this  bill,  a  verdict 
was  a  warrant  for  seizure  and  suppression, 
though  the  judgment  might   be    after- 
wards annulled.    The  verdict  against  the 
dean  of  St*  Asaph  was  in  August,  and 
under  this  law  could  not  therefore  have 
been  afterwards  circulated,  but  under  the 
penalty  of  transportation.     Yet  he  had 
shown  the  court  of  King's-bench  in  No- 
vember, that  taking  even  the  verdict  to 
have  been  justifiable,  it  was  impossible  to 
sustain  any  judgment  on  it,  and  he  had 
not  been  ever  neard  in  reply  when  the 
judgment  was  arrested.    But  even  if  this 
bill  could  nevertheless  in  that  respect  be 
supported,  it  would  do  mischief  instead  of 
good;  the  libel  could  only  be  seized  in 
the  hands  of  the  party  prosecuted,  or  his 
agent,  and  where  they  might  be  lying  as 
lumber  unsold,  but  the  judgment  of  sei- 
zure would  produce  whilst  in  the  hands  of 
others,  an  extensive  circulation.    So  m  uch 
for  making  unnecessary  laws  instead  of 
trusting  to  them  that  were  of  old  times. 
There  were  many  cases  in  which  a  subject 
had  a  perfect  right  to  complain  of  pro- 
ceedings of  the  executive   government, 
and  even  of  parliament  itself.     He  had 
successfully  defended  Mr.  Stockdale  on 
that  very  ground,  for  publishing  an  attack 
upon  the  House  of  Commons,  for  circu- 
lating their  own  charge  against  Mr.  Hast- 
ings long  before  the  hour  of  trial,  and  yet 
prohibiting  all  answers  to  it ;  and  it  was  a 
noble  act  of  the  jury,  never  to  be  forgot- 


ten, that  even  before  the  libel  bill,  they 
took  upon  themselves  to  acquit  him.    Had 
they  done  otherwise,  that  virtuous  work  of 
Dr.  Logan's  could  not  have  been  sold  but 
under  the  pains  of  felony  under  this  per- 
nicious   bill    before   them.     The   House 
|  ought  to  beware  how  they  inflamed  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  the  people  against 
the  government  by  new  and  odious  at- 
tempts to  punish  them  without  measure  or 
mercy.    The  people  of  England  were  not 
to  be  so  subdued.     They  were  accused  of 
cherishing  plans  of  innovation— -but  if  the 
accusation  was  just,  why  was  parliament 
to  become  an  innovator  ?    Instead  of  new 
and  unexampled  severities,  it  would  be 
wiser  to  consider  before  it  was  too  late 
of  temperate  and  practicable  reforms  which 
would  satisfy  the  well-intentioned  and  mo- 
derate, and  induce  the  partisans  of  wild 
schemes  to  relinquish  them.    Nothing  was 
wanting  to  put  down  blasphemy  and  sedi- 
tion but  the  execution  of  the  laws.    The 
novelty  of  seizure  was  once  well  exposed, 
and  he  would  refer  them  for  example  to 
the  conduct  of  Cromwell  when  Harrington's 
Oceana  was  seized  before  the  liberty  of 
the  press  was  established  by  law.    Har- 
rington, who,  republican  as  he  was,  con- 
tinued faithful  to  the  unhappy  Charles,  and 
fainted  on  his  scaffold  when  he  was  exe- 
cuted,  had  this  work  nevertheless  seized  as 
a  libel  upon  all  government.    Harrington 
sent  his  daughter  to  the  daughter  of  the 
protector  to  ask  her  mediation,  and  seeing 
her  child  in  her  arms,  seized  it  and  ran 
away,  and  when  she  was  called  upon  to 
return  it,  she  complied,  saying  at  the  same 
time,  "  Your  father  had  seized  my  father's 
child — give  me  back  that  as  I  have  res- 
tored your's."  •  This  intercession  was  sue 
cessful,  Cromwell  saying  to  her,  "  If  my 
government  be  made  to  stand,  it  has  no- 
thing to  fear  from  a  paper  shot ;"  and  he  af- 
terwards consented  to  accept  of  a  dedica- 
tion.    Depend  on  it  (concluded  lord  E.) 
this   new   system   will  only  increase  the 
evils  you  complain  of-    Give  satisfaction 
to  the  people,  and  then,  instead  of  pas- 
sing new  laws  on  the  subject  of  sedition, 
you  might  soon    dispense  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  old  ones.    As  to  blasphemy, 
crush  it   at  any   hour  with   my   assent, 
so  as  the  laws  for  the  general  protection 
of  public  freedom  are  not  annulled  and 
violated. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  said,  he  had 
listened  with  much  attention  to  the  no- 
ble and  learned  lord  who  had  just  sat 
down*  because  he  knew  him  to  posses* 
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great  practical  knowledge  on   the  sub- 
ject under  consideration ;  but  after  hav- 
ing   carefully   attended  to  all  that  had  \ 
fallen  from  him,  he  could  not  see  how  his  ! 
statements  warranted  the  conclusion  he 
had  drawn.     The  noble  and  learned  lord 
began  by  making  a  distinction  between 
blasphemous  and  seditious  libels,  the  just- 
ness of  which  no  man  would  deny ;  but 
although  every  blasphemous  and  seditious 
libel,  was,   as  such,  subject  to  punish- 
ment by  law,  their  lordships  must  have 
been  very  inattentive  to  what  was  passing 
if  they  had  not  observed  the  great  differ- 
ence between  the  libels  of  the  present  day 
and  those  of  former  times.    He  readHy 
admitted,  that  there  were  greater  shades 
of  distinction  in  seditious  lhan  were  to 
be  found  in  blasphemous  libels,  which 
difference  would  require  the  consideration 
of  those  who  executed  the  laws.    It  was 
certainly  too  much  to  argue,  that  a  se- 
cond libel  must  necessarily  be  punished 
by  the  severest  penalty  of  the  law.    The 
answer  to  such  an  argument  was,  that 
the  punishment  was  by  the  bill  left  to  the  ', 
discretion  of  the  court.     The  noble  and 
learned    lord  had  contended,    that    the 
judges  had  at  present  the  power  of  increas- 
ing the  punishment  on  a  second  libel ; 
but  the  subject  of  complaint  was,  that  by 
the  existing  law  they  had  not  power  in 
many  cases   to  render  the  punishment 
commensurate  with  the  offence.    The  no- 
ble lord  had  inferred  that  the  law  at  pre- 
sent must  be  adequate  to  check  seditious 
and  blasphemous  libels,  because  a  society 
bad  succeeded  in  putting  down  obscene 
publications.    It  was  contended,  that  if 
the  attorney -general  had  been  as  attentive 
as  that  society,  he  would  have  succeeded 
in  crushing  sedition  and  blasphemy.    This 
argument  was,    however,   singularly  in- 
consistent with  another  part  of  the  noble 
and  learned  lord's  speech,  in  which  he 
represented  the  effect  of  prosecution  to 
be  to  encourage  libels.    At  least  this  was 
a  fair  inference  from  the  argument,  that 
the  sale  would  be  more  extensive.    The 
noble  and  learned  lord  had  supposed  that 
great  injury  might   arise  to  the  proper- 
ty of  a  bookseller  from  a  seisure  which 
might  afterwards  be  reversed  on  an  arrest 
of  judgment ;  and,  if  he  understood  him 
rightly,  there  was  little  danger  of  this  in- 
jury occurring,  since  the  great  sale  which 
the  prosecution  would  cause  must,  accord- 
ing to  the  noble  and  learned  lord's  suppo- 
sition, leave  very  little  of  the  property  to 
be  seized.    But  the  fact  was,  that  the  no- 
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ble  and  learned  lord  had  urged  do  serious 
objection  to  the  bill.     The  ground  on 
which  the  measure  was  recommended  to 
their  lordships'  adoption  was,   that  the 
species  and    circulation  of  the  libels  of 
the  present  day  differed  in  description 
and  extent  from  all  former  publications. 
It  was  impossible  for  any  constitution  to 
escape  from  the  evil  effects  of  the  moral 
taint  which    such  publications  diffused* 
It  was  argued,  that  the  courts  could 
punish  sufficiently;  but  the  only 
ties  that  at  present  attached  to  libel 
fine  and  imprisonment.     Butt  were  these 
sufficient  at  a  time  when  such  extraordi- 
nary means  were  taken  to  circulate  blas- 
phemy and  sedition  through  every  corner 
of  the  country— when  the  labourer  could 
not  drink  his  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  without 
at  the  same  time  partaking  of  the  dele- 
terious   poison  ?    Was    it,    then,    too 
much    to  say,    that  a  different   punish- 
ment should  be  inflicted,  when   an  of- 
fence so   iniquitous  was  aggravated  by 
repetition  i    Did,  then,  any  other  pun- 
ishment but  banishment  and  tranoporsa. 
don  remain  to  be  applied?    Those  who 
gave  their  support  to  these  laws  were  the 
sincere  friends  of  the  presa     They  well 
knew  that  the  liberty  of  England  and  the 
liberty  of  the  press    were  inaepafably 
connected.    It  was  because  they  loved 
the   freedom   of  the   presa,  that   they 
wished  to   guard   against  the   evDa  to 
which  its  misdirection  cave  rise.     The 
freedom  of  discussion  which  belonged  to 
the  constitution  of  this  country,  those 
who  recommended  these  bills  were  most 
anxious  to  preserve.    They  were  not  the 
enemies,    but    the  well-wishers    of  the 
press,    who    endeavoured  to  correct  its 
abuses.  They  were  desirous  of  that  correc- 
tion, in  order  to  render  the  advantages 
which  this  country  derived  from  the  li- 
berty of  the  press  eternal.    But  no  free 
government    could  exist,   if  those  (he 
knew  not  what  to  call  them)  reptiles,  that 
at  present   swarmed  in  every  direction, 
were  permitted  to  gnaw  the  timbers  of  the 
vessel  of  the  state  until  her  preservation 
became  impossible.    He  was  convinced, 
that  their  lordships,  in  spite  of  nil  that 
had  been  said,  would  perceive  that  the 
present  measure,   instead    of  injuring, 
would  strengthen    public   liberty,    and 
that  they  would  therefore  sanction  it  by 
their  adoption. 

The  Marquis  of  Jbmsdbuwt  wished  to 
offer  a  few  observations,  with  regard  to 
that  state  of  vicious  abuse  of  the  liberty 
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of  the  press,  which  had  been  so  much 
dwelt  upon  by  noble  lords,  and  with  re- 
gard to  its  proposed  cure.    If  all  that 
was  required:  or  their  lordships  on  the 
present  occasion,  was  a  declaration  that 
a  riiore   vigorous  administration  of  the 
existing  law  was  necessary  be,  for  one, 
would  join  in  sanctioning  such  a  princi- 
ple.   But  was  that  stated  in  the  preamble 
of  the  bill  t      Was  it  affirmed  that  the 
law  ought  to  be  more  strenuously  adminis- 
tered ?     No  :  it  was  stated,  that  the  law 
itself  did  not  afford  sufficient  means  of 
suppressing  the  evil.    Upon  what  founda- 
tion did  this  statement  rest  I    Where  was 
the  information  to  warrant  the  attention  i 
How  and  where  had  it  been  shown  that 
the  law,  though  duly  enforced,  had  been 
inefficient  to  put  down  the  mischief  ?— 
Without  any  such  grounds  of  proceeding, 
without  any  explanation  whatever,  their 
lordships   were    called  upon  to  pass  an 
enactment    which  would  alter  toe  old, 
long-established  law  of  the  land,  and  to 
apply  the  punishment  of  felony  to  cases  of 
misdemeanor ;     of    misdemeanor,     too, 
not  precise  and  definite,  but  ao  variable 
that  scarcely  any  two  could  agree  as  to 
the  character  of  any  specific  charge.— 
Their  lordships  would  certainly  not  be 
led  away  by  any  argument  from  those  per- 
sons out  of  doors  who  seemed  to  think 
that  any  punishment  was  unfit  for  any 
evil,  except  what  might  happen  to  suit 
their  own  views.    Their  lordships  would 
recognise  no  such  reasoning  ;  they  felt 
that  it  was  frequently  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  essential,  as  it  was  one  of  the 
most  delicate,  questions  which  could  oc- 
cupy, a  legislative  body,  to  discuss  and 
apportion  the  peculiar  sort  of  punishment 
due  to  each  particular  offence.    But  in 
all  such  cases,  it  was  fitting  that  the  most 
ample  details  should  be  laid  before  parlia- 
ment, in  order  to  induce  it  to  alter  or 
modify  the  laws.     Whereas,  their  lord- 
ships were  called  upon  to  pass  the  present 
bill  without  any  information  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  existing  law ;  nay,  on  the 
contrary,  the  documents  laid  on  the  table 
proved,  that  not  merely  no  extraordinary 
energy,  but  that  not  even  common  steps 
had  been  taken  to  check  the  shocking  li- 
centiousness that  had  tainted  the  press  ; 
and  that  it  was  till  December  1818,  that 
any  steps  had  been  taken  at  all.  Yet,  in  the 
face  of  these  circumstances,    their  lord* 
ships  were  called  upon  to  stamp  a  charac- 
ter on  the  offence  of  libel  sucn  as  it  had 
never  borne  before,  and  to  visit  it  with 


penalties  unheard  of  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  and  only  to  be  paralleled  by  the 
worst    precedents  in    Roman  legislation. 
The   praise,   therefore,    hitherto  appro- 
priate, which  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  had 
bestowed  on  our  law  in  this  respect,  would 
no  longer  apply:  for   if  the    bill  were 
passed,  no  man  could  say,  "  that  our  law 
of    libel    corresponds  rather  with    the 
middle  age  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  when 
liberty,  learning,  and  humanity,  were  in 
their  full    vigour,    than  with  the  cruel 
edicts  that  were  established  in  the  dark 
and  tyrannical  ages  of  the  ancient  decem- 
viri, or  the  later  emperors."— He  was 
certainly  prepared  to  contend,  that  the 
present  bill  did  not  propose  an  alteration 
in  the  amount,  but  in  the  nature  of  punish- 
ment, by  substituting  for  the  well-known 
penalties  a  penalty  of  a  quality  totally 
different:    one  too    (he   alluded  to  the 
transportation    to    Botany-Bay),   which 
was  the  very  reverse  of  what*  was  fit  for 
the  offence.    It  was  even  at  present  an 
objection  justly  urged  against  the  pun- 
ishment of  transportation  to  Botany -Bay, 
that  it  was  extremely  unequal  and  more 
detrimental  to  one   individual  than  an- 
other, though  those  affected  by  it  were 
tor  the  most  part  taken  from  one  class 
•f  society ;    but  what  would  be  said  of 
it,  if  it  should    be   applied  to  offences 
which  might  be    committed    by  men  in 
all    classes  of  society  ;    frequently,  too, 
by   men    of  the   most  exemplary    and 
praiseworthy  characters  in  all  other  re- 
spects, and  who,  by  their  talents  and 
their  virtues,  might  be  capable  of  mak- 
ing ample  compensation  to  their  coun- 
try   for  any   injury  which   they   might 
have    inflicted  through  the  press  ?     To 
apply  such  a  punishment  to  such  per- 
sons, would  not  merely    argue  an  in- 
human   want  of  caution   in  their  lord- 
ships, but  a  great  want  of  policy  ;    lor 
lie  was  convinced  that  the  provision  to 
increase  the  punishment  of  the  libeller, 
would  in  fact  decrease  it,  and  be  his  most 
effectual  protection.     This  was  a  view  well 
worthy  of  their  lordship's  consideration, 
they  should  pause  ana   see  whether  in 
fact  they  would  not  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult than  ever  to  procure  a  conviction  for 
a  libel.    When   any  complaint  was  now 
made  of  the  few  prosecutions  instituted 
for  libel,  their  lordships  were  told  of  the 
unwillingness  of  juries  to  bring  in  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty.    But  could  their  lordships 
hope  to  cure  that  unwillingness,  by  substi- 
tutmg  for  the  present  punishment  one  that 
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would  be  revolting  to  sense  and  humanity; 
one  that  would  disgust  every  man  in  the 
kingdom,  and  of  course  every  juryman- who 
might  be  culled  to  pass  his  juudgment  in 
such  a  case  ?    Their  lordships  had  already 
seen  the  difficulty  of  procuring  verdicts 
in  cases  of  clear  and  specified  crime,  and 
when  there  could  be  no  hesitation  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  offence;   and  juries  had 
not  unfrequently  (he  would  not  say,  that 
they  had  acted  rightly — all  must  feel  that 
they    had    acted    naturally),    arbitrarily 
altered  by  their  verdict  even  the  value  of 
a  one  pound  note,  in  order  to  ward  off 
what  they  considered  a  cruel  and  exorbi- 
tant punishment.     If  this  was  the  case 
where  the  law  had  defined  with  absolute 
certainty  the  character  of  the  offence,  what 
would  be  the  result  where  the  offence  im- 
puted   was  indefinite   and   vague?     The 
most  eminent  judges  had   been   able  to 
give  no  clearer  definition  of  a  seditious 
libel,  than  that  it  comprehended  whatever 
was  calculated  to  bring  the  government 
into  hatred  and  contempt.     Such  a  de- 
scription, it  was  obvious,  would  be  thought 
to  apply  or  not  to  any  particular  writing, 
according  to  the  different  views  and  va- 
rious reasonings  of  various  minds :   and 
where  such  various  judgments  might  be 
formed,    it    was    evident    that   jurymen 
would  exercise  their  judgments,  and  mo- 
dify their  sentence  by  a  reference  to  the 
consequences  which  would  attach  to  it.  He 
would  a.*k  their  lordships  to  look  at  what 
had  been  the  conduct  of  a  great  master  in 
legislation  on  this  very  subject.     He  sun- 
posed  that  none  of  their  lordships  could 
feel  a  greater  desire  to  put  down  libels 
than  the  extraordinary  man  lately  at  the 
head  of  the  French  government.     Indeed, 
his  extreme  anxiety  on  that  point  was  (if 
he  might  be  allowed  so  to  speak)  one  of 
the  defects  of  his  understanding ;  and  cer- 
tainly, it  was  not  possible  for  any  man  to 
use  greater  energy  and  perseverance  than 
he  did,  to  repress  what  he  considered  as 
the  evil  most  formidable  to  his  govern- 
ment.    Yet    the    code  of   France,  even 
under  these  circumstances,  contained  no 
such  unjust  and  cruel  provision  as  that  of 
transportation  for  any  offence  relative  to 
the  press.    It  might,  indeed,  be  said,  that 
transportation  was  not  a  penalty  known  to 
the  French  law;  but  deportation  was;  yet 
no  such  punishment,  nor  any  in  the  least 
degree  analogous,  had  been  applied  ;  and 
the  punishment  of  fine  and  imprisonment 
was  considered  to  be  the  most  efficacious 
to  repress  the  evil.    Yet  the  British  par- 
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liament  was  called  upon  to  pass  a  law 
which  was  thought  too  severe  even  under 
the  late  rigid  government  of  France,  and 
which  was  the  reverse  of  all  that  was  just 
and  humane.     And  what,  he  would  repeat, 
would  be  its  practical  effect?  He  was  con- 
vinced that  any  man  once  convicted,  would 
go  into  court  a  second  time  under  peculiar 
advantages,  which  would  greatly  tend  to 
weaken  the  due  execution  of  the  law,  and 
thereby  the  respect  due  to  its  administra- 
tion.    That  public  opinion  would  set  it- 
self against  such  a  severity  of  punishment 
in  this  country,  there  could  be  no  doubt. 
Juries  would  infallibly  take  into  consider- 
ation  the  consequences  of  their  verdicts, 
mixed  up  with  the  consideration  of  the 
offence  charged,  and  their  verdicts  would, 
as  they  were  now,  be  guided  by  the  feel- 
ings arising  out  of  those  united  consider- 
ations.   Take  the  case,  for  instance,  of  an 
hon.    baronet,    the    member  for    West- 
minster, who  was  now  under  prosecution 
on  a  charge  of  seditious  libel.    Suppose 
that  hon.  baronet  to  be  found  guilty,  and 
to  be  subsequently  charged  with  a  similar 
offence,  could  it  be  believed  for  a  moment, 
that  a  jury  would  by  their  verdict  consqrn 
him  to  Botany  Bay,  or  that  they  would 
not  give  a  very  different  verdict  under 
the  same  circumstances,  with  the  know- 
ledge,  that  the  finding  him  guilty  might 
send  him  to  Botany  Bay,  than  they  would 
with   the  knowledge,  that  a  verdict  of 
guilty  could  only  lead  to  fine  and  impri- 
sonment ?    It  was  with  these  feelings,  and 
under  these  impressions,  that  lie  felt  it  his 
duty  to  oppose  this  bill :  let  the  existing 
laws  be  carried  into  effect,  and  either  they 
would  be  found  sufficient,  or  it  might  be 
satisfactorily  proved  that  they  had  tailed  ; 
but  when  enactments  like   the  present 
were  brought  forward  of  great  additional 
security,  it    became  their  lordships   to 
pause  before  they  agreed  to  them,  and  to 
consider  well,   whether  by  these  enact- 
ments they  would  not  be  in  effect  weaken- 
ing the  cause  the  enactments  were  intend- 
ed to  support;    whether,  if  they  were 
attempted  to  be  carried  into  operation,  it 
would  not  be  much  more  difficult  to  obtain 
a  conviction  than  under  the  present  laws? 
and  thus  their  whole  object  be  .defeated. 
There  was  one  other  part  of  the  bill,  re- 
specting which  he  wished  to  have  some 
explanation ;   the  term  within  which  ac- 
tions must  be  commenced  against  magis- 
trates, was   in   this  bill   fixed   at  three 
months,  in  other  bills  it  had  beenJ4«ut 
months,  no  reason  had  been  aisign+j.fer 
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this  alteration;  and  as  it  appeared  that 
three  months  would  be  scarcely  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  justice,  he  was  more 
anxious  to  have  it  explained,  why  in 
this  instance  the  usual  term  had  Been 
departed  from,  no  cause  being  assigned 
for  the  alteration  on  the  face  of  the 
bill  ? 

Lord  EUenborough  said,  that  when  he 
considered  that  the  present  bill  was  in- 
tended to  annex  a  new  and  higher 
quantity  of  punishment  to  the  offences 
against  which  it  was  directed,  he  should 
be  disposed  to  join  in  the  apprehensions 
expressed  by  the  noble  marquis,  as  to 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  verdict  in 
the  second  case,  if  the  blasphemous  and 
libellous  publications  alluded  to  had  ex- 
tended more  generally  than  he  believed 
they  did.  But  the  offences,  it  should 
be  considered,  were  those  of  seditious 
and  blasphemous  libels — seditious  libels 
intended  to  overthrow  the  constitution, 
and  blasphemous  libels  to  subvert  the 
religion  of  the  country.  He  still  trusted 
that  the  efforts  of  the  press,  industrious 
as  they  were,  had  not  succeeded  to 
that  extent  which  was  sufficient  to 
alienate  the  minds  of  jurymen  from  the 
religion  in  which  they  were  educated,  and 
from  that  respect  for  the  laws  which  it 
was  their  duty  to  maintain.  Seditious 
libels  were  not  the  offspring  of  party 
views,  nor  connected  with  party  poli- 
tics :  they  ware  attempts  to  overturn  the 
constitution,  by  extinguishing  those  feel- 
ings of  attachment  towards  it,  which  he 
hoped  still  prevailed  among  his  majesty's 
subjects.  The  noble  marquis  had  ob- 
jected that  the  punishment  was  new. 
It  was  upon  that  very  ground  that  he 
(lord  EUenborough)  supported  it;  for 
believing  as  he  did,  that  the  object  of 
the  persons  concerned  in  those  publica- 
tions was  base  lucre,  and  their  chief 
agent  a  vile  malignity,  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  some  new  quality  of 
punishment  was  necessary  to  meet  and 
suppress  their  efforts.  He  was  further 
confirmed  in  this  opinion,  from  observing 
that  the  prosecution  and  conviction  of 
libellers  under  the  existing  law  produced 
frequently  the  effect  which  the  libeller 
himself  had  chiefly  in  view— that  of  ex- 
tending the  sale  of  his  work,  and  thereby 
putting  lucre  in  his  pocket.  He  was 
sure  when  they  considered  what  -the 
author  of  a  blasphemous  libel  attempted; 
that  he  attempted,  as  had  been  eloquently 
expressed  by  a  noble  lord  who  had  pre- 


ceded him,  to  deprive  the  poor  man  of 
his  only  hope  and  consolation ;  when 
they  considered  this,  he  would  ask,  what 
greater  crime  could  be  committed  ? 
What  more  atrocious  offence  •  could  an 
individual  be  guilty  of,  than  that  of 
endeavouring  to  destroy  the  foundation 
upon  which  all  society  existed  ?  The 
consolations  which  arose  from  religion, 
and  particularly  to  a  poor  roan,  were 
the  most  grateful ;  and  yet  it  was  among 
this  class  that  those  pernicious  libels 
were  most  generally  circulated.  He 
looked  with  little  less  horror  upon  those 
who  were  charged  with  publishing  sedi- 
tious libels,  their  object  being  to  shake 
the  affections  of  the  people  towards 
those  to  whom  the  preservation  of  the 
constitution  had  been  entrusted,  and  to 
produce  a  change  in  that  constitution, 
which,  if  it  were  effected,  must  prove 
utterly  destructive  of  their  happiness. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  mischievous 
efforts,  however,  he  trusted  the  consti- 
tution would  still  remain  the  envy  of 
nations.  When  they  considered  the 
alterations  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
state  of  society  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  he  could  not  but  think  that  some 
new  regulations  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  repressing  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press.  In  these 
observations  he  meant  particularly  to 
allude  to  the  progressive  increase  of  edu- 
cation. When  they  gave  knowledge  they 
did  not  give  the  power  of  exercising  a 
proper  judgment,  although  they  might 
hope  that  power  would  be  inculcated.  He 
believed  that  where  the  power  of  reading 
and  writing  had  been  given,  without  a 
strong  foundation  of  morality,  instead  of 
producing  that  benefit  which  every  good 
man  had  a  right  to  anticipate,  and  which 
all  had  endeavoured  to  accomplish,  it 
had  been  enlisted  into  the  cause  of 
blasphemous  and  seditious  libellers,  and 
had  thus  become  an  instrument  of  real 
mischief.  Upon  all  these  grounds  he  was 
strongly  of  opinion,  that  some  additional 
strength  ought  to  be  given  to  the  laws ; 
and  he  trusted,  notwithstanding  the  appre- 
hensions which  had  been  expressed  by  the 
noble  marquis,  that  we  should  still  be  the 
happiest  and  the  most  prosperous  nations 
on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Lord  Holland  said,  that  of  all  the  hide- 
ous codes  which  had  ever  come  under  his 
observation,  he  must  confess,  he  had 
never  witnessed  one  more  obnoxious  than 
that  which  was  then  under  the  cesuMera- 
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tion  of  the  House ;  and  as  he  considered 
it  part  of  a  system  of  policy  which  was 
about  to  be  entered  upon,  he  certainly 
thought  himself  justified  on  this  occasion, 
as  well  as  upon  all  other  occasions  in 
which  these  bills  were  likely  to  come  be- 
fore them,  to  take  into  his  view  the  state 
of  the  danger  to  which  it  was  said  the 
country  was  exposed,  and  to  advert  to  the 
circumstances  upon  which  the  noble 
viscount  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
had  recommended  these  measures  to  their 
adoption.  He  wished,  however,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  confine  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  bill  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House.  In  order  to  do  this  it  was 
necessary  to  look  to  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  bill  had  been  recommended  to 
their  lordships.  But  where  were  those 
grounds  to  be  found,  unless  in  the  speech 
of  the  noble  viscount,  and  in  the  pream- 
ble of  the  bill  itself,  except,  indeed,  in  the 
speech  which  had  just  been  delivered,  and 
in  which  only  a  rational  ground  of  defence 
had  been  stated  ?  All  that  could  be  col- 
lected from  the  noble  viscount,  and  from  the 
preamble  of  the  bill,  was,  that  it  was  expedi- 
ent to  make  more  effectual  provision  for  the 
punishment  of  blasphemous  and  seditious 
libels.  Was  that  alone  enough  to  justify 
an  alteration  in  the  laws  of  the  country  ? 
Was  it  upon  this  ground  alone  that  an  al- 
teration was  recommended,  which  would 
have  all  the  effects,  all  the  advantages, 
which  had  been  explained  by  the  noble 
lord  at  the  head  of  his  majesty  s  council  ? 
Was*there  no  other  reason  for  at  once 
destroying  the  liberty  of  the  press?  It 
was,  indeed,  of  a  piece  with  the  ordinary 
description  of  parliamentary  logic.  When 
the  minister  came  to  take  the  money  from 
their  purses,  he  always  told  them  what  a 
value  he  sat  upon  their  property :  when 
he  offered  to  invade  the  constitution,  and 
the  law,  he  told  them  how  he  loved  the 
laws  and  the  constitution  of  their  country, 
and  now,  when  he  came  to  tell  them  that 
he  who  published,  perhaps  inadvertently, 
perhaps  without  the  opportunity  of  con- 
trol a  seditious  or  a  blasphemous  libel, 
was  to  be  transported  for  life,  he  told  them 
how  he  loved  the  liberty  of  the  press !  But 
let  them  consider  what  were  the  grounds 
which  had  been  stated  by  the  noble  lord 
for  the  adoption  of  this  extraordinary 
measure.  The  principal  ground  was  the 
great  increase  of  these  blasphemous  and 
seditious  libels.  In  the  first  place  it, 
became  their  duty  to  inquire  to  what  that  j 
great  increase  was  to  be  attributed,  and  j 
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whether  it  was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
malicious  connivance  of  ministers  them- 
selves?    Of  tli is  he  could  form  no  direct 
judgment;  but  he  was  satisfied  that  these 
disgusting  publications  did  not  add  to  the 
state  of  the  country  any  additional  danger. 
If,  however,  any  danger  did  result  to  the 
religion  of  the  people,  from  the  preva- 
lence  of  these   disgusting  plaspheroous 
publications,    he    asserted    that    it    was 
wholly  to  be  attributed  to  the  conduct  of 
his  majesty's  government,  and  was  con- 
nected with  those   evil  designs   towards 
the  liberty  of  the  country,    which   had 
been  since  the  meeting  of  that  House,  so 
clearly  developed.    He  submitted,  how* 
ever,  that  the  people  of  England  were  a 
religious  people,  and  he  would  be  party 
to  no  man,  whether  king,  prince,  or  de- 
magogue, who    would   allege  thai  they 
could  be  made  proselytes  to  infidelity,  or 
that  any  additional  laws  were  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  their  faith.    If  they 
looked  to  the  history  of  the  country  they 
would  find  that  the  people,  and  not  those 
in  high  situations  alone,  had  always  rested 
themselves  on  the  foundation  of  religioa ; 
and  he  verily  believed  that  much  more 
might  be  done,  if  a  change  were  to  be  ef- 
fected upon  the  old  and  approved  method  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  than  by  those  doctrines 
of  which  the  noble  lord  had  said  so  much. 
But  this  opinion  and  observation  upon  the 
disposition  and  temper  of  the  people  of 
England  was  not  only  his.    They  had  the 
opinion  of  the  noble  viscount  precisely 
to  the  same  effect.    They  were  told,  not 
above  five  or  six  years  ago,  that  there 
was  such  a  disposition  in  the  people  of 
this  country  to  preach  the  word  of  God,— 
that  persons  of  the  lowest  situation  in  life 
had  become  teachers  of  Christianity,  lid 
collected   immense    congregations— they 
were  told  that  Christianity  was  preached 
not  alone  by  the  elevated  and  the  learned, 
but  by  individuals  of  the  most  humble 
class ;  and  such  was  the  spirit  which  then 
existed,  that  their  floor  was  covered  with 
petitions  from  those  persons,  praying  for 
opportunities  to  pursue  that  course  of  re* 
ligious    worship    which    they  concerted 
best  suited  to  their  spiritual  welfare.    He 
would  ask,  what  had  since  taken  place  to 
produce  so  awful  a  chance  in  the  naorak 
of  the  people  as  they  bad  hoard  den- 
cribed?    He   recollected,  in    traveUinf 
through  the  country  at  that  period,  thai 
scarce  a  village  cease  under  his  notice*  «• 
which  he  did  not  see  some  new  place  of 
religious  worship.      These  erections  hf 
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had  always  seen  with  pleasure;  and 
knowing  the  principles  upon  which  they 
had  obtained  existence,  he  could  not  help 
listening  with  regret  to  the  alterations 
which  were  stated  to  have  taken  place, 
within  a  few  short  years.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve, however,  that  there  was  any  foun- 
dation for  this  charge;  and  could  not 
help  viewing  with  horror  and  indignation, 
the  attempts  which  were  made  upon  so 
fallacious  an  argument  to  alter  the  consti- 
tution. For  these  reasons  he  doubted 
the  first  proposition,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  recommend  the  measures  which  had 
been  proposed  to  the  House.  He  meant 
that  he  doubted  the  extent  of  these  blas- 
phemous publications;  and  he  also 
doubted  the  extent  of  any  danger  which 
had  or  could  result  from  them.  Having 
expressed  these  doubts,  »he  next  came  to 
another  important  branch  of  the  question, 
and  that  was,  how  the  laws  as  they  existed 
with  reference  to  this  subject  had  been 
enforced  ?  It  was  incumbent  on  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  before  they  came  to  re- 
quire an  alteration  of  the  laws,  to  prove 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  that  those  laws 
were  inadequate  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  formed.  They  should  prove 
not  only  the  existence  of  the  evil,  but 
they  were  bound  also  to  prove,  that  that 
evil  bad  not  arisen  from  misconduct  of 
their  own,  and  that  they  had  not  the 
means  in  their  hands  of  putting  it  down. 
He  knew  not  how  this  would  be  answered. 
If  blasphemous  publications  had  been  ex- 
tensively and  numerously  circulated, 
where  were  the  prosecutions?  or  what 
course  had  been  taken  to  suppress  them?  It 
had  been  said  that  juries  would  not  do  their 
duty  in  cases  of  blasphemous  publications. 
It  was  indeed  a  strange  perversion  of  hu- 
man intellect,  that  a  person,  at  the  mo- 
ment he  was  recommending  additional 
restraints  upon  the  crime  of  libel,  should 
himself  be  pronouncing  the  grossest  of 
libels  upon  one  of  the  most  sacred  institu- 
tions or  the  country !  It  was  not  less 
strange  to  hear  it  urged  that  juries  who 
would  not  convict,  as  the  punishment  at 
present  stood,  would  be  more  likely  to 
convict  if  that  punishment  was  increased. 
But  let  their  lordships  come  to  the  bill 
itself.  To  what  did  it  refer?  They 
were  told  by  the  noble  lord  who  spoke 
last  that  he  approved  of  the  bill,  because 
it  extended  the  punishment  with  regard 
to  seditious  and  blasphemous  libels. 
This,  certainly,  was  a  clear  and  substan- 
tial ground  for  approval ;  bat  did  the  bin 
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itself  make  any  such  distinction  ?  Did  it 
not— and  it  was  on  that  ground  that  he 
thought  it  mainly  objectionable— extend 
the  punishment  of  transportation  to  crimes 
which  were  indefinite  in  their  nature,  and 
which  were  open  to  different  constructions 
in  the  different  courts  of  justice  in  this 
country  ?  In  this  hill,  too,  there  existed 
an  anomaly,  directly  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  crime  and  punishment — he  al- 
luded to  that  of  making  the  master  crimi- 
nally responsible  for  the  act  of  his  servant. 
It  had  been  held  in  crimes  of  this  charac- 
ter, not  merely  that  it  was  sufficient  to 
give  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  crime  of 
the  master,  but  it  had  been  explained  on 
the  highest  authority,  and  had  several 
times  been  acted  upon,  but  he  hoped 
would  be  acted  upon  no  longer,  that  he 
should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  into  any 
explanation  or  exculpation  of  his  conduct 
whatever,  although  he  might  know  nothing 
of  the  writing  of  the  libel  or  of  the  pub- 
lishing of  the  libel ;  and  although  at  the 
moment  the  publication  took  place,  he 
might  have  been  actually  serving  his  ma- 
jesty in  putting  down  a  riot.  He  was 
sure  it  could  not  be  the  intention  of  any 
man,  and  more  especially  so  candid  and 
ingenuous  a  person  as  the  noble  lord 
who  spoke  last,  that  a  person  so  situ- 
ated should  be  subject  for  the  second 
offence  of  which  he  was  so  found  guilty 
to  the  punishment  of  transportation 
for  seven  years'.  But  then  it  was  said 
that  this  punishment  was  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court!  This  was  indeed  a 
monstrous  proposition,  and  one  to  which 
he  would  never  willingly  accede.  He 
would  never  consent  to  have  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  liberties  of  the  country  placed 
at  the  discretion  of  any  man,  however 
elevated  or  however  virtuous.  He  wished 
also  to  state  other  objections,  which  he 
thought  equally  conclusive.  The  bill  in- 
creased the  punishment  of  a  crime  which 
he  already  described  to  be  indefinite.  -This 
was  a  solecism  in  law,  because  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  courts,  there  was  no 
rnalus  animus*  It  was  also  to  be  remark- 
ed, that  it  destroyed  all  the  right  of  evi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  accused.  An- 
other point  deserving  particular  attention 
was  that  which  applied  to  the  evidence  to 
be  received  as  indicative  of  the  first  con- 
viction. By  this  bill  it  was  not  the  re* 
cord,  or  even  the  copy  of  the  record,  that 
was  brought  forward ;  but  it  was  enacted 
that  it  should  be  sufficient  for  the  clerk  of 
the  peace  to  write  a  certificate  of  the  sub- 
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stance  and  effect  of  the  record.  Substance  | 
and  effect  of  the  record !  Why,  he  would 
ask,  was  this  provision  so  made ;  why  not 
in  these  as  well  as  in  other  cases  have  the 
record  itself?  It  might  be  said,  that  it 
was  too  expensive ;  but  no  expense  could 
be  too  great  where  the  due  administration 
of  justice  was  at  stake.  He  also  found  in 
this  measure  a  new  term  in  legislation- 
he  meant  the  word  "  banished."  He  did 
not  know,  nor  had  he  ever  heard  of  ba- 
nishment as  any  part  of  the  laws  of  this 
country.  Why  it  had  been  introduced  on 
the  present  occasion  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
imagine.— He  now  called  upon  the  House 
to  look  at  the  practical  effect  of  this  mea- 
sure arising  out  of  the  difficulty  of  the  de- 
finition of  a  libel.  There  was  scarcely  a 
man  in  the  two  Houses  of  parliament  for 
the  last  150  years  who  might  not  have 
been  in  a  situation  to  be  tried  under  this 
act.  Let  them  look,  too,  to  the  effect 
which  was  likely  to  accrue  to  all  public 
men,  whether  literary  or  otherwise.  In 
speaking  of  men  who  had  been  considered 
ns  men  of  great  talent  and  high  station  in 
this  country,  let  them  take  in  my  lord 
Soracrs,  during  the  years  from  1679  to 
1683,  a  time  of  great  oppression  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  when  the  judges 
were  extremely  subservient  to  the  admi- 
nistration in  power.  During  that  time, 
what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  such  a 
measure  as  this  ?  Would  not  many  pas- 
sages of  his  speeches,  dictated  by  inte- 
grity and  sound  worth,  have  been  pro- 
nounced libels,  and  punished  accordingly? 
From  the  time  of  lord  Somers  down  to 
that  of  Mr.  Burke,  taking  the  acts  of 
their  publie  life,  might  not  many  men 
have  written  or  spoke  some  opinion  which 
would  come  within  the  definition  of  libel  ? 
And  when  they  considered  the  fluctuation 
of  parties,  to  what  consequences  might 
not  those  persons  be  exposed  ?  Let  the 
House  consider  the  situation  in  which  men 
wuujd  be  placed  who  were  altogether  in* 
nocent ;  or  who,  if  guilty,  could  only  be 
accused  of  a  venial  offence.  Let  them 
consider  too,  that  these  persons  were  to 
exposed  to  the  punishment  inflicted  upon 
criminals  of  the  lowest  cast.  Let  them 
see  also  what  would  be  the  effect  upon 
literary  men,  both  with  respect  to  sediti- 
ous and  blasphemous  publications.  What 
would  have  become  of  Milton?  What 
would  have  become  of  Dryden,  if  those 
against  whom  bis  pen  had  been  so  effec- 
tively wielded,  had  come  into  power? 
Would  the j  not  hart  punished  him  for 
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those  libels,  in  defiance  of  his  talent? 
What,  too  would  have  become  of  Pope  and 
Addison,  and  above  all,  of  sir  Richard 
Steele,  the  author  of  the  Christian- Hero— 
the  eloquent  advocate  of  Christianity. 
Could  he  find  security ;  would  not  Chris- 
tianity itself  be  deprived  of  its  warmest 
friend,  if  such  a  man  were  sent  to  Botany- 
bay  ?  Look  to  the  effect  of  this  law  upon 
men  who  had,  in  the  change  of  parties, 
lost  the  protection  of  power.  Would  they 
not,  amidst  the  animosities  of  political 
hostility,  be  exposed  to  the  most  dreadful 
consequences  ?  Would  not,  in  met,  such 
a  measure  be  made  the  instrument  of 
vengeance,  instead  of  power?— But  he 
considered  this  bill  not  merely  m  the  cir- 
cumstances which  he  had  described— 
there  were  other  points  of  view  equally  im- 
portant. There  was  another  data  of  per- 
sons equally  exposed  to  punishment,  not 
merely  the  writer,  the  man  of  ability  and 
the  man  of  education,  but  the  poor  vender 
of  newspapers,  who  awoke  tnem  in  the 
morning  with  the  sound  of  his  horn,  and 
was  alike  indifferent  to  what  he  soM»  whe- 
ther the  loyal  address  of  a  umveraity,  or 
the  contemptible  discussions  of  a  radical 
meeting.  Knowing  nothing  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  publication,  and  perhaps  in- 
capable of  judging  of  those  contents  if  he 
did  know  them,  he,  too,  was  subject  to 
the  consequences  of  this  bill ;  at  least  Co 
the  discretion  of  his  majesty's  judges. 
And  he  here  repeated  that,  however  high 
he  held  the  character  of  the  judges  ef  this 
kingdom,  and  there  was  no  period  at 
which  they  deserved  more  praise,  vet  he 
never  would  place  in  their  discretion  the 
degree  of  punishment  which  such  an  of- 
fender was  to  receive.  He  now  came  to 
another  consideration,  an&that  was*  how 
far  the  proposed  increase  of  punishment 
was  likely  to  operate  open  the  crimes 
which  it  was  meant  to  suppress?  He 
would  suppose  sir  Samuel  Shepherd  ad* 
dressing  the  jury  in  the  prosecution  ef 
Mr.  Hone,  and  by-tbe-by  he  could  not 
help  remarking,  that  the  selection  ef  the 
libel  for  which  that  individual  was  tried 
was  rather  unfortunate ;  he  said  he  would 
suppose  sir  Samuel  addressing  the  jury, 
and  after  he  had  closed  his  case  he  were 
to  ssy,  "  I  have  now  said  all  I  think  ne- 
cessary on  this  libel,  I  have  proved  that 
it  has  been  printed  and  published  by  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  now  I  beg  leave 
to  observe,  that  if  you  bring  him  mgnihy, 
if  ever  he  does  any  thing  of  the  saase  sort 
again,  he  will  be  liable  to  be  traaspotted 
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for  seven  yean."  Did  the  House  think  that 
this  argument  would  have  the  effect  of 
convincing  the  jury  that  they  ought  to 
return  a  verdict  of  guilty,  instead  of 
not  guilty?  If  there  was  any  force  in  the 
reasoning  of  the  noble  lord,  they  must 
suppose  that  this  monstrous  and  inco- 
herent proposition  was  tenable,  namely, 
that  an  increase  of  punishment  would 
render  the  conviction  of  crime  more  likely 
than  it  was  before.  It  had  often  been 
urged  in  that  House,  that  those  who  in- 
flicted punishment  were  more  likely  to 
suffer  than  those  by  whom  it  was  received ; 
and  if  it  was  true,  in  general,  that  severity 
of  punishment  operated  more  powerfully 
on  the  humane  mind,  than  punishment  of 
a  lenient  character,  was  it  likely  that  the 
punishment  of  transportation  was  better 
calculated  to  ensure  conviction  in  cases  of 
libel,  than  if  the  law  remained  as  -it  was  t 
The  only  argument  like  reason  which  he 
had  heard,  was  from  the  noble  lord  near 
him  (Ellenborougb):  he  alluded  to  the 
observation,  "  that  the  present  punish- 
ment was  insufficient."  He  would  not 
■ay  whether  this  proposition  met  bis  views 
or  not;  but  he  considered  that  persons 
willing  to  endure  imprisonment  for  the 
sake  of  gain,  would  not  be  induced  from 
the  fear  of  transportation  to  desist  from 
their  criminal  practices*  On  the -contrary 
he  thought  they  would  endeavour  to  in- 
crease those  gains,  in  order  that  on  being 
sent  to  Botany-bay  they  might  be  enabled 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  nefarious  prac- 
tices; and,  therefore,  the  new  mode  of 
punishment,  in  his  opinion,  would  not 
diminish  the  disposition  to  offend.  [Here 
a  noble  lord  on  the  ministerial  bench  was 
observed  to  smile.  1  The  noble  lord 
smiled— and  he  could  trace  the  source  of 
his  smile— he  meant  to  insinuate  that  he 
could  not  take  the  argument  both  ways; 
but  he  contended  that  he  could,  and  sub- 
mitted that  both  arguments  formed  a  still 
stronger  objection  to  this  bill.  His  argu- 
ment went  to  prove,  that  during  quiet 
times  this  bill  was  not  sufficient  to  sup- 
press the  crime  to  which  it  was  applicable ; 
and  that  in  times  of  deep  agitation  it  was 
likely  to  furnish  a  weapon  of  all-powerful 
persecution,  and  to  turn  the  sword  of 
justice  into  the  dagger  of  the  assassin. 
During  peaceable  times  the  bill  would 
have  no  effect  at  all ;  while  in  turbulent 
tiroes,  it  might  be  converted  into  an  in- 
strument for  the  persecution  of  innocent 
persons*  These  were  his  reasons  for  op- 
posing this  bill }  but  be  objected  to  it  still 


more,  because  he  considered  ft  one  of 
those  long  catalogue  of  measures  which 
bad  been  introduced  to  the  House  for  the 
purpose  of  invading  and  destroying  the 
constitution  of  the  country.  The  effects 
of  these  measures  collectively,  he  would 
on  some  future  occasion  submit  to  their 
lordships :  at  present  he  should  content 
himself  with  stating,  that  he  considered 
that  the  reasons  which  had  been  assigned 
for  altering  the  law  of  the  land  were  in- 
sufficient. Persons  guilty  of  a  smaller 
crime  were  to  be  subject  to  the  dreadful 
punishment  of  persons  guilty  of  a  greater. 
A  new  punishment,  in  fact,  was  enacted 
in  the  laws  of  England ;  and  this,  too,  at 
a  time  when  ministers  themselves  said, 
that  malicious  and  designing  men  went 
about  the  country  representing  ■  to  the 
people,  that  they  could  no  longer  place 
confidence  in  the  justice  of  parliament. 
Whether  at  such  a  season  it  was  wise  to 
introduce  such  a  measure,  common  sense 
would  best  point  out.  He  considered  the 
measure  altogether  objectionable,  and  en- 
treated the  House  not  to  give  it  their 
sanction.  He  hoped,  when  he  saw  the 
bill  go  into  a  committee,  that  their  lord- 
ships would  strike  out  those  parts  to 
which  he  had  particularly  alluded,  and 
that  they  would  save  that  House  from  the 
reflections  which  their  adoption  of  such  a 
bill  would  naturally  produce. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  he  con- 
ceived the  measures  upon  which  his  noble 
friend  who  had  just  sat  down  had  com- 
mented with  so  much  severity,  essen- 
tially necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
the  free  constitution  of  this  country ;  and 
after  the  manner  in  which  that  noble  lord 
had  thought  proper  to  speak  of  them,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  remain  silent. 
The  noble  lord  had  spoken  that  night  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  disgrace  the  judges 
of  this  country.  But  be  would  ask  the 
noble  lord  if  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
whole  law  of  libel  ?  At  this  very  moment 
the  punishment  of  libellers  was  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  judges,  and  it  was  at  their 
option  to  fine,  to  imprison,  or  both* 
There  had  been,  however,  a  vast  change 
in  the  law  on  this  subject  within  a  few 
years  past.  When  he  had  the  honour  of  * 
holding  the  office  of  attorney  general,  he 
was  effectually  opposed  in  his  prosecutions 
by  the  noble  and  learned  lord  who  had 
addressed  them  early  that  night  (lord 
Erskine)— an  opposition  which  he  could 
not  help  thinking  added  weight  in  the 
cases  ia  which  he  was  himself  subsequently 
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engaged.  Was  it  then  thought  of  calling  in 
question  the  discretion  of  the  judges 
which  was  now  so  much  repudiated? 
What  then  appeared  to  be  the  perfection 
of  the  constitution  was,  that  the  punish- 
ment was  in  the  discretion  of  the  judges, 
not  so,  according  to  the  doctrines  which 
had  now  been  promulgated.  But  to  the 
question  as  the  law  stood.  If  a  man,  be- 
tween the  time  of  his  prosecution  and  bis 
judgment,  thought  proper,  day  by  day,  and 
hour  by  hour,  to  repeat  his  offence,  by  means 
of  his  servant,  his  wife,  or  some  authorized 
person,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him. 
Until  a  great  lawyer  in  another  place  and 
a  g  r  eat  reformer  of  laws  ( Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor ) 
had  thought  proper  to  take  away  the  pu- 
nishment of  the  pillory,  there  was  some 
check  to  this  species  of  pertinacity ;  but 
now  the  court  could  only  imprison  and 
fine,  and  often  the  fine  was  imposed  where 
jt  could  not  be  paid.  The  learned  lord 
then  alluded  to  the  repetition  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  infamous  blasphemies  from 
"  The  Temple  of  Reason,'*  after  the  con- 
viction of  Carlile.  It  was  true,  he  said, 
that  each  of  these  publications  might  form 
a  subject  for  a  distinct  prosecution ;  but  if 
they  extended  to  the  number  of  500,  or 
1,000,  or  1,500,  was  it  possible  for  the  du- 
ration of  human  life  to  afford  a  sufficient 
space  for  a  punishment  equal  to  the  incal- 
culable mischief  which  their  circulation 
would  effect?  His  lordship  then  com- 
mented upon  the  pernicious  consequences 
which  had  resulted  to  society  from  the 

Sublication  of  seditious  and  blasphemous 
bels,  which  were  dispersed  throughout 
the  country  in  waggon  loads,  at  the  ex- 

Sense  of  those  who  felt  an  interest  in  their 
issemination.  The  act  now  before  the 
House  would  have  the  effect  at  once  of 
preventing  this  evil;  for  the  man  who 
sold,  who  gave,  who  lent,  or  who  distri- 
buted in  any  way,  one  of  these  libels, 
would  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  He 
should  be  extremely  glad  to  know  how, 
by  any  other  means,  this  object  could  be 
effected.  The  law  as  it  existed  gave  no 
power  of  this  description,  and  therefore 
that  House  was  called  upon  to  remedy  the 
evil ;  and  the  bill  before  their  lordships  he 
considered  in  all  respects  conducive  to 
that  important  end.  He  did  not  think 
because  the  law  was  made  stronger,  that 
juries  would  be  the  less  inclined  to  do 
their  duty ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  a  firm 
persuasion  that  they  would  do  their  duty, 
as  became  honest  and  conscientious  mem- 
bers of  society.    Ho  did  not  mean  to  say 
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that  there  were  riot  particular  cam  in 
which  juries  might  miscarry.    No:  one  of 
the  greatest  beauties  of  the  English  con- 
stitution was,  that  all  persons  might  mis- 
carry in  performing  their  duties;  or  in 
other  words,  that  a  great  latitude  was  al- 
lowed them;  that  no  power  was  employed 
to  compel  them  to  act  in  a  particular 
manner.  He  found  all  the  juries  with  whom 
he  had  had  to  deal  anxious  to  do  their 
duty.    He  stated  this  with  great  truth, 
and  also  with  great  seriousness,  for  this 
reason— because  it  could   not  long  be 
stated  with  truth,  if  they  allowed  blas- 
phemous publications  to  be  promulgated 
until  they  produced  an  evil  effect  on  the 
minds  of  jurymen.      As  long  as  their 
minds  were  influenced  by  the  religion  of 
the  country,  by  the  principles  of  that  re* 
ligion  which  their  lordships  professed,  so 
long    would    they   act   conscientiously. 
There  might  be  miscarriages;  but  when 
the  law  was  explained  to  them,  it  was  their 
bounden  duty  to  put  it  in  force,  and  be 
was  quite  sure  that  there  would  be  no  dis- 
inclination on  their  part  to  do  so.    But, 
suppose  there  was  a  chance  that  they 
would  not  act  correctly;  was  he,  therefore, 
if  he  thought  the  constitution  in  danger, 
if  he  thought  the  law,  in  its  present  situ- 
ation, was  unable  to  support  and  sustain 
the  constitution,  for  the  benefit  of  juries 
themselves,  as  well  as  of  all  the  King's 
subjects;  was  he,  therefore,  he  asked,  to 
abstain  from  the  performance  of  his  duty, 
and  to  declare,  that  he  would  not  be  a 
party  to  those  legislative  provisions,  in  the 
passing  of  which,  he  hoped  to  have  their 
lordships  concurrence  ?     Notwithstanding 
all  he  had  heard  of  the  genera)  disinclina- 
tion of  juries  to  administer  the  law,  he  was 
not  one  of  those  who  believed  that  such 
a  disinclination  existed.      In  cases  of  a 
criminal  nature,  to  which  it  was  his  pain- 
ful duty  to  attend,  he  saw  no  ground  to 
excite  a  suspicion  that  such  a  disincli- 
nation prevailed.      They  were  told  that 
there   were   several   clauses  in  this  bill 
which    were    highly   objectionable.      It 
would  be  proper  to  debate  those  clauses 
when  they  came  regularly   under  consi- 
deration ;  but,  as  he  took  it,  the  question 
they  had  to  dispose  of  this  night  was, 
whether  they  were  not  satisfied,  not  of  the 
expediency  of  passing  this  law,  but  of  she 
necessity  of  suppressing  seditious  and 
blasphemous  libels;  and  that,  thcrefoee, 
they  should  enact  some  measure?    What 
they  were  to  enact  was  another 
If  their  lordships  thought  ihe 
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laws  were  sufficient  for  the  suppression  of 
such  publications,  let  them  say  so :  but  if 
they  did  not,  then  he  conjured  them,  by 
the  gratitude  they  owed  for  the  blessings 
they  themselves  enjoyed,  as  subjects  of 
this  free  country,  to  exert  their  best 
powers  to  hand  them  down  unimpaired  to 
their  posterity,  if  they  conceived  they 
could  be  preserved  by  wise  and  vigorous 
measures.  When  attempts  were  made  to 
undermine  religion,  morals,  law,  property, 
in  short  every  thing  held  most  dear,  he 
trusted  they  would  not  withhold  their  con* 
currence  from  this  bill,  which  was  intended 
to  support  them.  The  great  question  was, 
could  they,  or  could  they  not,  take  upon 
themselves  to  say,  that  the  present  state 
of  the  law  was  equal  to  meet  and  to  cor- 
rect those  evils  ?  He  thought  it  was  not, 
und  on  that  ground  he  should  vote  for  the 
measure.  His  learned  friend  had  stated 
to  the  House  how  he  would  have  carried 
on  the  prosecution  against  Mr.  Hone; 
how  he  would  have  addressed  the  jury; 
and  how  great  would  have  been  the  pro- 
bability of  his  succeeding.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  his  learned  friend's  fasci- 
nating manner  of  addressing  a  jury ;  but, 
after  being  informed  by  his  Teamed  friend 
of  the  course  he  would  have  taken,  he 
doubted  much  whether  be  would  have 
succeeded.  H  is  learned  friend  cried  "Hear, 
hear."  He  alto  would  cry  "  Hear,  hear." 
while  he  stated,  that,  in  his  opinion,  sir 
Samuel  Shepherd  took  a  correct  course. 
What  he  did  in  that  case  was,  to  ask  a 
jury  of  the  country,  whether  a  parody, 
libelling  a  part  of  the  religion  of  the  coun- 
try, ought  not  to  be  punished  ?  He  did 
not  condescend  to  call  on  them  to  look  at 
it  as  a  libel  on  the  various  persons  therein 
named.  With  respect  to  the  law  of  libel, 
it  was  introduced  after  many  gross  of- 
fences had  been  committed ;  it  was  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  he  hoped  it 
would  never  be  destroyed.  This  he  would 
venture  to  say— that  it  would  be  wisely 
used,  if  exercised  to  support  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country;  but  it  would  be  greatly 
abused  if  exercised  to  destroy  that  con- 
stitution. In  this  case  he  was  confident 
it  would  not  be  so  made  use  of;  and  he 
had  no  doubt  in  his  mind  but  that  the  ju- 
ries of  the  country  would  fearlessly  cany 
into  effect  the  law  of  the  country. 

Earl  Grey  said,  he  would  not  stop  to 
inquire  whether  the  prosecution,  which 
he  thought  had  been  most  injudiciously 
directed  against  Mr.  Hone,  might  or 
might  not. have  been  better  conducted. 


At  the  same  time  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  would  allow  him  to  say,  that,  if  it 
had  been  carried  on  by  his  learned  friend 
near  him,  to  no  hands  could  it  have  been 
intrusted  with  a  greater  hope  of  success. 
Feeling  as  sincerely  as  any  man  in  that 
House  the  indecency  and  impropriety  of 
reviling  or  scoffing  at  religion,  still  he  was 
of  opinion,  that  that  prosecution  was  most 
injudiciously  taken  up,  and  that  the  ver- 
dict of  the  jury  was  perfectly  right ;  be- 
cause he  was  convinced,  from  the  evidence 
and  the  arguments  adduced  (and  the  jury 
seemed  to  be  convinced  of  the  same  thing), 
that  it  was  not  the  wish  or  intention  of 
the  defendant  to  do  that  with  which  he 
was  charged,  namely,  to  defame  and  hold 
up  to  contempt  the  litany  and  religion  of 
the  country,  any  more  than  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  other  persons  who  had  published 
parodies  on  Shakspeare  or  other  great 
poets  to  degrade  or  vilify  them  or  their 
works.  The  learned  lord  had  a  little  mis- 
apprehended what  his  noble  friend  had 
said  on  the  subject.  In  stating  how  this 
prosecution  might  have  been  conducted, 
his  noble  friend's  argument  went,  he 
thought,  to  snow,  that  there  would  have 
been  a  better  chance  of  succeeding  in 
convicting  the  defendant  of  publishing  a 
seditious  than  of  disseminating  a  blas- 
phemous libel.  This,  however,  had  little 
to  do  with  the  subject  then  under  dis- 
cussion, on  which,  as  a  matter  of  much 
greater  importance,  he  should  proceed  to 
deliver  his  sentiments,  and  enaeavour  to 
answer,  if  he  could,  some  of  the  observa- 
tions of  the  noble  and  learned  lord  who 
had  just  sat  down.  He  was  afraid  that 
he  could  not  do  that  justice  to  the  ques- 
tion which  he  wished ;  but  that  circum- 
stance was  the  less  to  be  regretted,  be- 
cause his  noble  friend  near  him  had  left 
him  little  to  say  in  the  way  of  argument* 
His  arguments  would,  no  doubt,  be  sub- 
jected to  that  sort  of  taunt  which  had  been 
thrown  out  against  those  advanced  by  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  behind  hint.  He 
would  be  told  tliat  they  were  weak  and 
feeble.  His  opposition,  he  admitted,  was 
generally  feeble— much  too  feeble  for 
what  the  importance  of  the  case  required, 
but  feeble  only  from  the  defective  powers 
of  the  person  arguing,  and  not  because 
the  individual  now  delivering  his  senti- 
ments did  not  think  that  this  hideous  code, 
as  his  noble  friend  had  well  described  it, 
called  not  for  the  most  earnest,  the  most 
anxious,  and  the  most  determined  oppo* 
sition  of  every  man  who  wished  well  to 
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the  constitution  of  his  country. — Part  of 
the  arguments  of  the  noble  and  learned 
lord,  he  confessed,  he  did  not  well  under- 
stand. He  argued,  first,  on  the  position 
advanced  by  his  noble  friend  (lord  Hol- 
land), a  position— which  had  been  unan- 
swerably stated  by  him — that  it  was  a 
great  and  serious  evil  to  be  subject  to  the 
discretion  of  any  individual.  With  re- 
spect to  this  position,  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  proceeded  to  show  that  the  judges 
were  at  present  necessarily  vested  with  a 
very  extensive  discretion.  But,  was  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  prepared  to  state, 
that  such  a  discretion  was  not  an  evil? 
Was  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  the  policy  of 
the  law,  and  the  spirit  of  the  constitution 
of  this  country,  to  confine  that  discretion, 
where  it  could  not  be  altogether  removed, 
within  the  narrowest  limits  possible  ?  If 
he  could  not  prove  the  reverse  of  this 
position— and  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  could  not  dispute 
its  correctness  —  what  then  was  his  argu- 
ment good  for?  Would  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  tell  them,  that  the  judges 
having  at  present  a  discretionary  power 
to  punish,  in  cases  of  blasphemous  or 
seditious  libcl%  with  fine  or  imprisonment, 
or  both ;  or  that  until  an  hon.  and  learned 
friend  of  his  had  had  the  punishment  of 
the  pillory  repealed  (a  measure  of  which 
lie  highly  approved),  the  judges  having, 
at  their  discretion,  the  right  to  inflict  fine, 
imprisonment,  or  pillory,  or  all  three,  on 
persons  guilty  of  publishing  blasphemous 
or  seditious  libels— would  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  tell  them,  that  these  were 
light  and  trivial  matters,  and,  therefore, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  grant  a  more  ex- 
tensive discretion,  and  to  subject  an  indi- 
vidual offending  to  perpetual  banishment 
from  the  united  kingdom  ?  that  he  should 
for  a  civil  offence  suffer  transportation,  as 
if  he  were  a  common  felon  ?  that  he  should 
be  chained  with  common  felons  in  the 
hold  of  a  transport-ship,  and  in  that  situa- 
tion, be  sent  to  a  remote  quarter  of  the 
globe  ?  This  was  a  fearful,  appalling  dis- 
cretion to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  any 
judge— The  noble  lord  who  sat  near  him 
(lord  Ellenborough),  and  who  gave  as 
much  promise  of  ability  as  he  had  ever 
witnessed  in  a  first,  or,  indeed,  in  any 
speech  in  that  House,  had  observed,  that 
blasphemy  and  sedition  were  the  greatest 
primes  that  could  be  committed  against 
society,  and  called  for,  what  every  man 
of  sound  principles  in  the  country 
must  admit  such  offence  merited,  a  just 
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,  and  sufficient  punishment.  No  man 
could  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  senti- 
ment. But  the  noble  lord  spoke  as  if 
sedition  were  so  definite  and  precise  a 
crime,  that  it  could  not  be  mistaken. 
He  now  called  on  the  noble  lord  to  define 
to  him  that  which  no  act  of  parliament, 
no  lawyer,  no  judge,  had  ever  yet  defined 
what  was  the  exact  nature  of  a  seditious 
libel.  In  his  opinion,  the  great  evil  of 
tliis  bill  was,  that,  for  a  crime  the  most 
indefinite  that  was  known  to  the  law 
of  England,  a  discretion  was  given  to 
the  judges  of  inflicting  a  punishment 
which  was  heretofore  only  attached  to  of- 
fences of  a  felonious  character.  That,  it 
should  be  observed,  which  might  at  one 
time,  be  considered  seditious,  at  another 
period  might  be  looked  on  as  a  laudable 
act;  and,  therefore,  in  legislating  with 
reference  to  the  offence,  they  could  not 
guard,  with  too  many  securities,  against 
the  possibility  of  the  law  being  made  an 
instrument  of  oppression.  A  seditions 
libel,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word,  was,  as  the  noble  lord  had  stated, 
a  publication  which  tended  to  disturb  the 
constitution  of  the  country*  Now,  how 
many  publications  would  bear  that  con- 
struction in  the  minds  of  some  persons, 
which  would  not  be  viewed  in  tne  same 
light  by  others  ?  That  which,  at  one 
time  might  be  considered  a  laudable  and 
just  endeavour  to  stimulate  the  people  to 
uphold  the  rights  which  they  claimed 
under  the  constitution,  by  a  vigorous  de- 
fence of  those  rights  from  encroachment, 
might,  at  another,  be  stigmatised  as  a  se- 
ditious attempt  to  disturb  the  legitimate 
course  of  the  powers  of  government. 
Those  publications  would  operate,  and 
would  be  viewed,  with  reference  to  places, 
to  times,  and  to  circumstances.  It  was 
not  uncommon  to  confound  the  interests 
of  the  constitution  and  the  government  of 
the  country,  with  the  interests  of  an  ad* 
ministration;  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  remarkable  for  the  warmth  of 
their  zeal,  libels  against  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters might  be  considered  an  attempt  to 
disturb  the  frame  of  government.  la  that 
case,  a  person  twice  convicted  of  such 
libels,  would  be  subjected  to  this  horrible 
punishment— transportation,  perhaps  lor 
life,  perhaps  for  a  shorter  term*  This> 
was  a  great,  a  serious  evil,  and  ought  not 
to  be  incurred,  without  the  moat  decided 
proof  of  its  absolute  necessity*  The 
country,  it  was  said*  was  inundated  with* 
blasphemous  and  seditious  libels.  Beoeuld 
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draw  a  very  great  distinction  between  the 
two  offences.  Blasphemous  libels  he  looked 
upon  as  considerably  more  mischievous 
than  those  of  a  seditious  character ;  but 
he  did  not  think  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  either  was  so  great  as  had 
been  represented.  Let  no  person  imagine 
that  he  wished  to  defend  the  circulation 
of  such  libels.  He  had  no  such  object. 
In  saying  this,  he  meant  to  make  no  strong 
profession  on  the  subject*  He  was  merely 
desirous  of  claiming  that  degree  of  credit 
which  every  man's  character  and  conduct 
in  life  entitled  him  to.  Disapproving,  as 
be  did,  of  those  publications— thinking, 
as  he  undoubtedly  did,  that  they  deserved 
punishment — still  he  was  not  one  of  those 
who  believed,  notwithstanding  all  the 
pains  taken  to  circulate  them,  that  they 
really  were  circulated  to  the  extent  that 
had  been  asserted.  He  did  not  think  they 
had  spread  that  foul  taint  over  the  morals 
of  the  country  which  the  lord  president 
of  the  council  had  ascribed  tc  them.  He 
believed,  with  his  noble  friend  (lord  Hol- 
land), that  the  people  of  England  were 
a  moral  people,  and  that  those  who  wished 
to  obtain  their  confidence  and  favour  by 
the  dissemination  of  blasphemous  libels 
woojd  find  themselves  miserably  deceived. 
He  believed  that,  if  any  man  entertained 
the  desperate  idea  of  proceeding  in  the 
object  of  a  criminal  ambition,  he  would 
effect  bis  purpose  sooner  by  exhibiting  a 
fanatic  and  over-religious  zeal,  than  by 
acting  as  an  atheist  and  an  unbeliever. 
Had  their  lordships  no  evidence  on  the 
subject  ?  Let  them  examine  the  conduct 
of  those  persons  whose  designs  were  the 
most  dreaded,  and  who  stood  most  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  the  government  of  this 
country.  What  was  their  conduct  ?  What 
did  their  lordships  see  ?  Were  those  per- 
sons employed  in  actively  defending  those 
obnoxious  publications?  On  the  con- 
trary, had  they  not,  at  public  meetings, 
within  these  three  days,  disclaimed  any 
connexion  with  those  irreligious  prin- 
ciples ?  Did  they  not  feel  it  necessary  to 
justify  themselves,  by  disclaiming  not  only 
any  participation  in  the  sentiments  of 
Paine  (the  recent  disgusting  proceedings 
respecting  the  remains  of  whom  he  would 
not  even  mention),  but  any  knowledge 
of  them,  as  tbey  had  not  even  read  his 
work  ?  If  there  were  publications  against 
the  constitution  and  the  government,  the 
question  was,  whether  the  law  now  in 
being  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  meet 
them,  unless  there  was  something  in  tbe 


conduct  of  government  itself  that  weak- 
ened tbe  effect  of  that  law.  He  had  lis- 
tened with  great  attention  to  what  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  had  said  on  this 
part  of  the  subject.  He  was  a  great  au- 
thority in  the  law— possessing  all  its  learn- 
ing, most  conversant  in  its  practice,  and 
capable,  if  ever  man  was,  of  informing 
and  instructing  others  in  its  subtilties. 
And  what  did  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
say  ?  He  told  their  lordships  that  he  was 
quite  confident  in  the  correct  and  upright 
conduct  of  juries.  Now,  who  believed 
that  they  had  not  done,  and  would  not 
do,  their  duty  ?  He  went  on  to  observe, 
that  as  the  law  now  stood,  every  publica- 
tion of  a  libel  might  be  made  the  ground 
of  a  prosecution ;  and  the  punishment,  by 
imprisonment  on  each  conviction,  pushed 
to  such  an  extent,  as  to  exceed  the  dura* 
tion  of  any  man's  life.  Was  not  that 
power  sufficient,  if  the  law  were  prudently 
and  vigorously  administered,  to  put  down 
the  evil?  A  noble  lord  had  observed, 
that  the  desire  of  amassing  vile  lucre  was 
tbe  great  cause  of  those  publications. 
Perhaps,  the  baser  the  motive,  in  such 
cases,  the  more  worthy  of  punishment 
was  the  offender.  But,  if  vile  lucre  was 
the  object  of  those  who  published  bias* 
phemous  and  seditious  libels,  could  they 
Be  more  severely  punished  than  by  mulct- 
ing them  of  tbe  sum  they  had  amassed  ? 
But  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  although 
he  admitted  that  imprisonment  might  be 
visited  on  persons  convicted,  to  an  extent 
beyond  the  duration  of  human  life,  de- 
clared that  the  law  was  insufficient  Had 
it,  he  demanded,  been  found  insufficient  ? 
Had  libels  of  this  nature  never  been  pub- 
lished before  ?  Had  prosecutions  of  this 
nature  never  occurred  at  any  former  pe- 
riod ?  Had  no  man,  prior  to  this  time, 
ever  published  libels,  in  which  a  wish  to 
change  the  constitution  was  apparent? 
From  the  period  of  the  Revolution  down* 
wards,  when  more  zeal  and  more  ability 
were  manifested  in  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing the  press  than  perhaps  it  could  boast 
at  present,  when  the  government  was  not 
firmly  established,  when  those  extraordi- 
nary aids  which  were  now  called  for  might 
have  been  demanded  with  a  greater  show 
of  reason,  then  their  ancestors  relied  on 
tbe  existing  laws,  and,  with  their  assist- 
ance, preserved  that  free  constitution 
which  the  noble  and  learned  lord  bad 
so  highly  praised— praises  which  he  did 
not  bear  with  pleasure,  beoause  tbey 
were  too  certain  precursors  of  the  inflic- 
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tion  of  some  wound  on  that  constitution, 
the  blessings  of  which  were  described  in 
such  warm  language.  With  respect  to 
Carlile,  how  long  bad  he  been  allowed  at 
bis  "  Temple  of  Reason "  to  disseminate 
the  poison  of  which  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  had  spoken  ?  Why,  he  had  been  al- 
lowed to  do  so  for  years.  But  when  a 
prosecution,  properly  conducted,  was  in- 
stituted against  him,  it  ended  in  his  con- 
viction ;  and  such  a  punishment  was  in- 
flicted on  him  as  must  effectually  ruin  the 
man  for  ever.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Hone, 
a  subscription  was  entered  into;  and, 
God  forbid  that  those  persons  who  sub- 
scribed should  be  considered  the  less  reli- 
gious on  that  account !  They  subscribed, 
because  they  thought,  as  he  did,  that  Mr. 
Hone  was  the  subject  of  an  unjust  prose- 
cution. The  case  was  not  the  same  with 
respect  to  Carlile.  He  could  not  procure 
bail  before  judgment  was  pronounced  on 
him  i  and  ever  since  he  had  been  found 
guilty  he  remained  in  prison.  A  heavy 
fine  had  also  been  imposed  on  him ;  and  if 
he  could  not  raise  it,  he  would  remain  in 
prison  for  life.  Besides,  he  was  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace,  in  very  heavy  pe- 
nalties* It  was  highly  probable  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  procure  the  neces- 
sary securities,  and  until  they  were  forth- 
coming, he  must  continue  a  prisoner. 
Was  that  a  light  power  that  could  award 
such  a  sentence  ?  Were  punishments  of 
this  nature  light  and  trivial  ?  He  would 
maintain,  that  if  the  law  was  duly  admi- 
nistered, it  would  render  completely  un- 
necessary such  an  enactment  as  that 
which  was  now  before  their  lordships.  Let 
the  House  suppose  an  individual,  whose 
anxious  wish  was  to  perform  his  duty  to 
his  country,  and  to  enlighten  his  fellow- 
subjects,  but  who,  in  doing  so,  excited  a 
strong  feeling  against  the  measures  of  go- 
vernment—would it  be  a  light  matter  to 
such  a  man,  or  could  any  person  imagine 
that  he  could  exercise  the  right  which  the 
British  constitution  gave  him,  of  canvass- 
ing great  public  measures,  if,  on  a  second 
conviction  for  an  undefined  crime,  it  was 
in  the  discretion  of  a  judge  to  cast  him 
amongst  felons  in  the  hold  of  a  transport- 
ship,  and  send  him  for  seven  years  to 
Botany  Bay  I  Those  who  argued  in  fa- 
vour of  this  severe  measure  admitted  that 
the  liberty  of  the  press  was  the  main  stay 
and  support  of  the  constitution ;  and  yet, 
in  their  horror  of  its  licentiousness,  they 
were  ready  to  destroy  it  altogether.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century, 
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under  the  government  of  king  William, 
this  country  was  exposed  to  infinitely 
greater  danger  than  any  which  now 
threatened  it.  Was  it  not  Known,  at  that 
time,  that  a  most  active  party  was  willing 
to  support  the  claims  of  the  exiled  family ! 
Was  it  not  understood,  that,  assisted  by 
the  French,  they  were  preparing  for  re- 
bellion ?  Were  not  plots  of  assassination 
against  king  William  constantly  spoken  of? 
If  the  present  ministers  had  then  been  in 
power,  what  would  they  have  said  ?  They 
would  have  declared  that  those  treasonous 
machinations  that  threatened  the  life  of 
the  monarch  demanded  new  and  extraor* 
dinary  guards.  "  We  must,"  they  would 
have  said,  "  no  longer  leave  the  life  of  the 
monarch  exposed  to  such  dangers,  nor 
must  we  leave  the  government  open  to  the 
inroads  which  threaten  it.  It  is  necessary 
that  we  should  alter  the  law  of  treason, 
and  give  greater  powers  to  the  crown.*9 
Was  that  the  plan  of  the  ministers  of  that 
period  ?  -No ;  in  that  very  year,  when  the 
assassination  of  the  monarch  was  agreed 
on,  the  act  relative  to  constructive  treason 
was  passed— that  valuable  act  which  gave 
additional  security  to  the  subject,  but 
which,  if  ministers  proceeded  in  their  pre* 
sent  course,  acting  on  those  new  and  ex- 
traordinary lights  that  appeared  to  have 
broken  in  upon  them,  they  would,  per* 
haps,  in  a  short  time,  be  called  on  to  do 
away.  The  danger  of  legislating  in  this 
manner  was  self-evident.  He  asked  of 
their  lordships  what  was  likely  to  be  the 
consequence  of  the  course  in  which  they 
were  now  proceeding?  He  demanded, 
whether,  for  some  years  back,  on  every 
new  occasion,,  when  any  passing  danger 
seemed  to  threaten  the  country,  the  coarse 
had  not  been  to  grant  new  powers  to  tbo 
crown  8J3dgovernraent,whilstnothingwbat» 
ever  was  done  for  the  people  nothing  to 
preserve  their  privileges  nothing  to  amd 
additional  securities  for  the  protection  of 
their  rights  and  liberties  i  Instead  of  that, 
some  additional  power  was  regularly  given 
to  the  Crown,  to  coerce  the  people,  and 
to  keep  them  down  more  effectually*  What 
could  lead  more  to  the  corruption  of  the 
law,  and  the  utter  subversion  of  the  con- 
stitution, than  so  unjust  a  line  of  conduct  i 
This  was  die  course  that  had  been 
adopted  for  some  time  past,  and  which 
might  be  traced  in  the  whole  code  of 
measures  sanctioned  and  supported  by  his 
majesty's  ministers— measures  brtiegftjt 
forward,  not  to  put  down  the  evil  el  toe 
day,  but  to  inflame  end  irritate  the 
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pie,  and  ultimately  to  destroy  those  po- 
pular rights  and  privileges  which  were 
once  the  boast  of  this  country. — He  main- 
tained, that  the  measure  now  proposed 
would  not  check  or  repress  the  evil ;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  conceived  that  it  would 
very  much  inflame  and  increase  it.  It  was 
impossible  it  could  be  otherwise.  The 
fact  might  be  demonstrated  from  what 
took  place  in  the  course  of  the  last  summer. 
They  could  judge  from  the  papers  on  their 
table,  whether  the  inflammation  that  ex- 
isted in  the  north  of  England,  prior  to 
the  16th  of  August,  was  not  greatly  in- 
creased after  the  events  of  that  day.  Mr. 
Spooner,  in  his  letter,  stated  that  the 
evii  had  greatly  subsided,  that  the  people 
would  not  hear  those  inflammatory 
speeches  which  they  had  previously  at- 
tended to,  and  that  no  apprehension  of  a 
rising  need  be  entertained.  Lord  Fitz- 
william,  in  his  letter,  stated  that  the 
meetings  were  very  much  on  the  decrease. 
But  it  was  notorious,  that  after  the  16th 
of  August,  the  meetings  increased  ex- 
ceedingly, and  the  spirit  by  which  the 
people  were  actuated  became  much  worse. 
The  same  effect  would  be  produced  by 
those  laws  which  they  were  unwisely  and 
ineffectually  pressing  forward,  and  against 
which  he  would  most  earnestly,  most  sin- 
cerely, and  most  zealously  raise  his  voice. 
He  felt  how  strongly  the  tide  of  the  House 
feet  against  him  ;  he  knew  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  stem  it ;  but  still  he 
would  perform  his  duty.  He  would  not 
trouble  the  House  much  farther :  he  knew 
the  bills  must  pass,  in  spite  of  all  that  he 
and  his  friends  could  do ;  and  when  that 
event  had  taken  place,  he  felt  that  in  future 
theirs  must  be  a  fruitless  and  unavailing 
opposition*  He  hoped  the  event  would 
prove,  that  he  had  adopted  a  mistaken 
view  of  the  subject.  He  trusted  those 
measures  would  be  found  as  the  noble 
president  of  the  council  had  stated  they 
would,  the  best  support  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  that  discontent  would  be  suc- 
ceeded by  returning  affection,  the  zealous 
approbation,  and  the  willing  obedience  of 
the  people.  This  was  his  sincere  desire, 
for  he  cherished  no  wish,  public  or  pri- 
vate, except  an  anxious  wish  for  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  his  country.  But, 
conscientiously  feeling  that  these  mea- 
sures were  of  a  different  character;  that 
they  had  been  unadvisedly  brought  for- 
ward by  his  majesty's  government ;  and 
that  the  evils  which  they  were  meant  to 
correct  would,  in  fact,  be  increased  by 
( VOL.  XLI. ) 


them,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  sacred  duty  to 
raise  his  humble  voice  in  opposition  to 
them. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  the 
noble  earl  who  had  just  sat  down  had 
taken  a  view  of  this  question  which,  if  he 
could  make  it  good,  would  cause  this,  and 
most  of  the  other  measures  that  had  been 
proposed  for  their  lordships  consider- 
ation, to  fall  at  once  to  the  ground.  The 
noble  earl  seemed  to  think,  not  only  that 
the  apprehensions  entertained  on  that  side 
of  the  House  (indeed,  he  might  say,  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  with  Tittle  excep- 
tion) were  unfounded,  but  he  likewise 
appeared  to  consider  that  the  special  and 
particular  danger  which  this  bill  was  in- 
tended to  provide  against,  might  either  be 
effectually  met  by  the  existing  law,  or 
might  be  looked  on  as  an  evil  of  which 
they  need  not  entertain  any  serious  appre- 
hension. However  different  the  opinions 
of  the  noble  earl  might  be  with  respect  to 
the  present  situation  of  the  country  from 
those  held  by  the  great  majority  of  parli- 
ament and  of  the  nation,  he  could  venture 
to  affirm,  as  far  as  his  observation  went, 
that  there  was  no  point  on  which  his  (the 
noble  earl's)  sentiments  were  so  much  at 
variance  with  public  opinion,  as  on  that 
which  referred  to  blasphemous  publica- 
tions. He  could  safely  assert,  that 
amongst  no  rank  of  society,  either  the 
higher,  the  middle,  or  that  part  of  the 
lower  class  who  reflected  on  the  subject— 
amongst  no  persons  of  any  religious  sect 
or  persuasion,*  had  he  found  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  danger  of  such  publi- 
cations, and  the  necessity  and  propriety  of 
arresting  those  principles  and  putting 
down  such  works,  if  it  were  possible.  The 
noble  earl  and  other  noble  lords  said,  that 
he  did  not  apprehend  any  danger  from 
the  dissemination  of  those  blasphemous 
publications,  because  the  people  of  Eng- 
land were  a  religious  and  a  moral  people. 
He  was  ready  to  admit  that  they  were  a 
religious  people;  but  the  question  was, 
how  long  the  lower  orders  woold  continue 
so,  if  those  publications  were  allowed  to 
go  on  ?  He  and  the  noble  earl  saw  this 
whole  question  through  a  very  different 
medium  ;  for,  when  he  contemplated  the 
whole  subject  of  libel,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, and  compared  it  with  the 
state  of  libel  at  any  former  period  in  this 
country,  he  felt  justified  in  saying,  that 
such  an  evil  never  existed  before.  He 
admitted  that,  in  all  parts  of  their  history, 
instances  might  be  found  of  scandalous 
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libels  having  been  published  by  individu- 
als. But  two  or  three  questions  were 
connected  with  this  subject.  They  must 
look  not  only  to  the  nature  of  the  libel 
which  the  libeller  wrote,  but  they  must 
also  consider  the  effect  it  had,  or  was  likely 
to  have,  on  those  to  whom  it  was  addres- 
sed. Of  late  years,  circumstances  which 
tended  to  raise  the  country  to  the  height 
of  prosperity  and  glory  had  occurred ;  but 
those  circumstances,  though  highly  bene- 
ficial, had  also  brought  certain  evils  along 
with  them.  A  greater  extension  of  liberty 
than  was  ever  before  known  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  had  grown  with  the  increase  of 
knowledge.  Let  the  House  consider 
what  was  the  state  of  parliament  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago.  It  might  not,  perhaps, 
be  exactly  regular  to  notice  the  circum- 
stance then,  but  perhaps  he  would  be  per- 
mitted to  observe,  as  it  formed  a  very 
strong  ground  of  argument,  that  at  the 
period  he  alluded  to,  the  doors  of  parlia- 
ment were  shut  against  the  people,  and 
the  public  did  not  know  what  was  passing 
within  their  walls.  What  was  the  case 
now  ?  The  public  were  every  day  made 
acquainted  with  what  parliament  was 
doing,  and  their  deliberations  were  made 
the  subject  of  open  comment— to  such  a 
degree,  and  to  such  an  extent,  as  in  some 
measure  to  influence  those  deliberations. 
Let  them  look  to  the  state  of  the  press  at 
the  remote  period  to  which  he  had  refer- 
red. He  was  now  speaking  practically; 
and  he  believed  it  would  be  admitted,  that 
the  great  means  of  acquiring  information 
and  knowledge,  amongst  the  mass  of  the 
people,  were  to  be  found  in  periodical 
publications,  which  were  produced  daily, 
weekly,  or  monthly.  On  a  former  day, 
when  this  question  was  under  discussion,  he 
had  said,  "  that,  for  aught  he  knew,  there 
might  be  libels  in  Gibbons'  History  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire" 
but  that,  if  there  were,  no  danger  was  to 
be  apprehended  from  them."  The  case 
was,  however,  very  different  with  respect 
to  those  periodical  publications.  Let  the 
House  compare  their  increase  at  the  pre- 
sent day  with  their  number  fifty,  forty,  thirty 
twenty,  or  even  ten  years  ago,  and  they 
would  discover  that  it  was  most  enormous. 
When  he  saw  cheap  tracts  circulated  for 
half-pence  and  farthings  throughout  the 
country,  applying  themselves  to  the  worst 
and  most  dangerous  passions  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  when  he  remarked  the  decidedly  li- 
centious conduct  of  the  press,  and  saw 
the  number  of  libels  which  it  daily  sent 
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forth,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  no 
fair  comparison  could  be  drawn  between 
the  state  of  things  now,  and  what  it  was 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  When  he  looked 
to  this  important  subject — when  he  dis- 
sected and  examined  it  in  all  its  bearings, 
he  considered  the  prosecution  of  libels,  at 
the  period  he  had  mentioned,  to  have  been 
almost  unnecessary,  for  the  evil  at  that 
time  roust  be  considered  as  nothing  when 
compared  with  the  state  of  things  which 
at  present  existed,  under  the  circumstan- 
ces that  he  had  detailed.  But  the  noble 
carl  seemed  to  imagine  because  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  were  a  religious  peo- 
ple, they  could  never  be  polluted  by  such 
publications.  He  was  not  ready  to  coo- 
cede  that  point.  They  had  witnessed  the 
French  revolution,  and  had  seen  the  evil 
effect  which  irreligious  publications  had 
had  in  that  country.  But,  said  the  noble 
earl,  no  public  man,  looking  for  popular 
favour,  would  attain  his  object  by  the  dis- 
semination of  blasphemous  publications. 
That  might  be  the  case  now,  but  how  long 
would  it  remain  so,  if  they  allowed  such 
an  unnatural  state  of  things  to  continue? 
It  was  not  on  the  mere  narrow  view  of 
liberty  or  slavery  that  he  considered  this 
question;  but  this  he  would  say,  that  if 
he  was  asked  what  was  the  most  likely 
thing  to  introduce  despotism  into  Eng- 
land, he  would  answer,  "  the  success  of 
the  machinations  of  those  who  dissemi- 
nated these  publications."  What*  he  ask- 
ed,, would  be  their  effect?  That  effect 
had  been  well  described  by  the  noble  lord 
(the  son  of  a  man  for  whom  he  had  ever 
entertained  the  greatest  respect)  to  be, 
the  taking  away  from  all  men,  dignity  and 
morality  in  life,  and  depriving  them  of 
hope  and  consolation  in  death.  Such  a 
system  went  to  brutalize  the  human  mind. 
Why  were  the  men  who  made  the  most 
conspicuous  figure  during  the  reign  of 
terror  in  the  French  revolution,  worse  than 
those  who  appeared  in  the  civil  war  in  this 
country?  Because  amongst  the  latter 
there  was  ever  a  sense  of  religion ;  at  all 
events,  if  they  did  not  cherish  it  in  their 
hearts,  they  were  obliged  to  feign  a  res- 
pect for  it.  That  would  in  any  shape,  or 
at  any  time,  be  some  check  on  the  actions 
of  men.  But  the  French  revolution  was 
produced  by  men  who  had  no  religion,  and 
who  proudly  boasted  that  they  had  none— 
men  who  blasphemed  their  God  aad  re- 
viled every  thingr.  that  waa  socreoWlstts 
was  all  attributed  to  the  expansjodiof  uni- 
versal benevolence.     But  vduuv^tvtha 
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effect  of  this  horrible  system  ?  It  bru- 
talized the  minds  of  the  French  nation— 
it  deluged  their  country  in  blood— and 
produced  scenes  that  filled  the  soul  with 
horror.  He,  therefore,  was  not  one  of 
those  who  looked  to  these  preservative 
measures — for  so  he  would  call  them,— as 
calculated  to  lead  to  despotism.  He 
would  again  assert,  that,  if  ever  this  coun- 
try arrived  at  such  a  melancholy  situation, 
it  would  be  effected  by  brutalizing  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  by  driving  from 
their  minds  all  those  principles  of  morality 
and  religion  by  which  the  state  was  up- 
held, and  the  absence  of  which  must  pro- 
duce disorders  and  tumults  that  would  in- 
evitably end  in  the  ruin  of  all  that  was 
dear  to  them  as  men  and  christians.  He 
therefore  thought  that  the  whole  question, 
both  with  respect  to  this  and  the  other 
bills,  turned  on  this  point — whether  the 
description  of  the  disorders  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  country  was  false.  If  it  wss 
the  remedy  of  those  imaginary  evils  must 
fall  to  the  ground ;  but  if  it  was  true,  then 
no  man  could  contemplate  it  without  feel- 
ing a  strong  desire  for  the  enactment  of 
measures  that  might  correct  so  alarming 
a  state  of  things. — He  now  came  to  the 
Question  of  the  principle  of  the  bill  before 
the  House,  as  this  was  the  stage  to  con- 
sider its  principle.  The  bill,  then,  pro- 
ceeded on  an  idea  that  the  law  as  it  at 
present  stood  was  not  sufficient  of  itself 
to  repress  blasphemous  and  seditious  li- 
bels, and  it  therefore  enacted  more  severe 
penalties.  It  introduced  a  new  kind  of 
punishment  for  the  offence,  by  subjecting 
the  offender,  on  a  second  conviction,  to 
banishment  or  transportation  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  judge.  The  noble  earl  had 
strongly  objected  to  the  discretionary 
power  to  judges ;  and  he  concurred  with 
him  so  far  as  to  admit,  that  when  possible 
law  ought  to  be  so  precise  as  to  allow  no 
discretion  in  the  court  by  which  it  was  ad- 
ministered. But  in  the  case  of  libel  this 
discretion  had  always  existed.  His  noble 
and  learned  friend  on  the  woolsack  had 
shown  that  the  judges  always  exercised  in 
such  cases  a  discretionary  power,  and 
that  not  loog  ago  that  discretion  was  more 
extensive  than  it  would  be  made  by  the 
present  bill.  It  had  been  said  by  the 
noble  earl,  that  a  seditious  libel  was  an  in* 
definite  offence.  He  agreed  that  it  was, 
and  on  that  description  founded  the  justi- 
fication of  the  discretionary  power  intrust- 
ed to  the  judges.  But  the  noble  earl  had 
Mistaken  bis  noble  and  teamed  friend  4» 
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the  woolsack.  His  noble  and  learned 
friend  had  not  contended  for  larger 
discretionary  powers  in  courts  of  justice.; 
he  had  only  mentioned  that  formerly,  be- 
fore the  abolition  of  the  ignominious  pu- 
nishment of  the  pillory  in  esses  of  misde- 
meanor, the  punishment  to  which  seditious 
libels  were  subjected  was  more  revolting 
than  that  now  proposed.  A  judge  could 
at  that  time  award  fine  to  any  amount, 
imprisonment  to  any  duration,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  both,  the  punishment  of  the  pil- 
lory. The  latter  was  abolished  by  a  bill 
introduced  into  the  other  House  by  an 
bon.  and  learned  gentleman ;  and  when  it 
was  brought  to  this  House,  he  (lord  Li* 
verpool)  concurred  in  its  provisions,  with 
an  amendment  which  he  proposed,  and 
which  was  carried,  still  continuing  the  pu- 
nishment of  the  pillory  in  cases  of  con- 
victions for  perjury.  In  that  state  it  pas- 
sed the  House,  and  became  a  law.  But 
how  stood  the  case  of  a  man  convicted  of 
libel  before  this  bill  was  passed?  He 
might  not  only  be  fined  and  imprisoned, 
but,  in  addition,  be  put  in  the  pillory,  and 
that  not  only  for  a  seditious  and  blas- 
phemous libel,  but  for  any  libel,  and  that, 
too,  for  the  first  offence ;  yet,  when  such 
a  severe  law  existed,  there  were  no  com- 
plaints uttered  that  the  liberty  of  the  press 
was  destroyed— that  no  freedom  of  publi- 
cation existed.  In  his  idea,  the  pillory 
was  a  very  unappropriate  punishment  for 
libel;  but  was  it  on  this  account  never 
inflicted  ?  Yes,  it  was.  He  had  himself 
seen  a  person  punished  with  pillory  for 
a  libel.  The  law  therefore  awarded 
a  more  degrading  punishment  at  that 
time  than  was  proposed  by  the  present  bill, 
whose  severity  was  so  much  complained  of. 
The  noble  earl  had  adverted  to  former 
times,  and  had  said  that  in  those  times, 
even  when  the  country  was  in  the  greatest 
danger  of  civil  commotion,  laws  were 

Itassed,  not  contracting  but  extending  the 
iberty  of  the  subject.  The  noble  earl 
had  particularly  referred  to  the  reign  of 
William  3rd.  Did  the  noble  earl  recol- 
lect how  frequently  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act  was  suspended  in  that  reign.  He 
(lord  Liverpool)  allowed  that  a  very  im- 
portant statute  respecting  treason  had 
been  adopted  in  that  reign  by  the  legis- 
lature. He  would  not  enter  into  any  de- 
tailed investigation  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  that  proceeding.  But  it  was 
well  known  that  the  complicated  and  in* 
tricate  occurrences  of  those  days,  ren- 
dered it  very  intelligible  why  the  different 
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parties  into  which  the  kingdom  was  di- 
vided, were  desirous  that  such  a  favour- 
able law  should  pass.  The  fact  was,  that 
every  age  had  its  own  dangers,  and  that 
every  age  must  meet  them  with  its  own 
remedy.  Whatever  might  be  the  dan- 
gers in  the  time  of  William,  they  were 
very  different  from  those  at  present  exist- 
ing. At  that  period,  the  contest  related 
to  a  sovereign  with  a  disputed  title  to  the 
throne ;  at  present,  the  contest  was  of  a 
very  different  character  and  principle.  But 
he  had  already  stated  to  their  lordships  in 
what  he  considered  the  present  danger  to 
exist;  and  he  left  it  to  them  to  determine 
whether  the  measure  under  their  consi- 
deration was  not  indispensable  to  avert  it. 
— In  the  course  of  the  debate  much  had 
been  said  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  pro- 
bable the  bill  would  operate  on  juries. 
Pie  assured  the  House  that  he  was  always 
disposed  to  speak  with  great  caution  and 
reserve  and  respect,  of  the  decisions  of 
juries;  at  the  same  time,  he  could  not 
admit  that,  of  the  decisions  of  the  juries, 
which  he  was  not  prepared  to  admit,  of 
the  decisions  of  their  lordships,  or  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  could  not  admit 
that  they  were  infallible:  twelve  men, 
however  honest,  might  possibly  be  influ- 
enced by  prejudice  or  passion ;  and  he 
could  not  admit,  that  if  in  the  fair  esti- 
mate of  an  honourable  man's  mind,  he 
came  to  a  decision  different  from  that  of 
a  jury,  that  he  was  precluded  from  saying 
so.  He  would  not  enter  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  acquittal  which  bad  that 
night  been  alluded  to:  he  would  not 
pronounce  it  to  be  right  or  wrong. 
But  this  he  would  say  —  that,  whe- 
ther right  or  wrong,  it  materially  ag- 
gravated the  existing  evil.  That  evil, 
however,  would  not  have  been  so  great  as 
it  proved  to  be,  had  it  not  been  followed 
up  by  subscriptions,  to  which,  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  some  very  respectable  per- 
sons were  induced  (by  motives  which  he 
could  not  pretend  to  fathom)  to  contri- 
bute. To  him  this  appeared  to  be  a  se- 
riously unwarrantable  transaction. — To 
revert,  however,  to  the  subject  immediately 
before  their  lordships.  His  opinion  was, 
that  if  the  proposed  bill  was  adopted  by 
the  legislature,  it  would  have  a  great  ef- 
fect— not  in  preventing  people  from  writ- 
ing or  publishing  libels  — for  a  much 
severer  punishment  than  that  which  the 
bill  contemplated,  would  not  have  that 
effect— but  in  making  persons  feel  that  a 
second  offence  might  subject  them  to  m 


severe  punishment,  and  by  rendering  them 
consequently  cautious.— When  noble  lords 
talked  of  their  apprehension  of  arbitrary 
power,  they  should  consider  how  much  of 
late  years  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  country  had  lost  in  respect*  -  By 
some  this  had  been  attributed  to  what  was 
called  the  corruption  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  could  those  who  said  so 
seriously  consider  such  a  cause  as  adequate 
to  the  production  of  such  an  effect  ?  Let 
their  lordships  look  at  the  bench  of  jus- 
tice. All  parties  united  in  adrajration  of 
the  conduct  of  the  judges.  From  the  ac- 
cession of  the  present  family  to  the  throne, 
the  judges,  with  perhaps  not  a  single  ex- 
ception, had  all  proved  themselves  to  be 
men  of  honourable  and  independent  minds* 
So  they  were  universally  held  to  be  at 
present.  But  did  not  their  lordships  ob- 
serve the  anti-judicial  spirit  that  prevailed? 
Did  they  not  observe,  not  only  in  the  person 
brought  before  the  highest  tribunals  for 
the  most  dangerous  crimes,  but  in  the  au- 
dience, a  special  defiance  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  country  ?  Was  that  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  corruption  of  the  House  of 
Commons?  Had  that  its  root  in  the. 
misconduct  of  ministers?  Did  it  even 
proceed  from  compassion  torthe  individual, 
in  whose  conduct  no  circumstance  of  ag- 
gravation was  wanting  ?  Who  could  ob- 
serve that  species  of  defiance  of  lav  and 
authority,  and  not  say,  that  over  that  law 
and  that  authority  it  was  the  duty  of  par- 
liament to  throw  a  shield?  Under  all 
these  circumstances,  he  was  persuaded 
that,  although  discretion  should  be  avoided 
if  unnecessary,  it  was  in  the  case  of  such 
a  serious  offence  as  that  in  question,  but 
fair,  just,  equitable  and  expedient  to  vest 
a  certain  discretion  in  the  courts  of  jus* 
tice ;— a  discretion  which  there  could  be 
no  apprehension  would  be  abused ;  and 
which  might  enable  those  courts,  in  parti- 
cular instances,  to  adopt  proceedings 
eminently  conducive  to  the  public  good. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  said,  that  toe 
whole  system  of  measures  now  proposed 
to  parliament,  appeared  to  him  uncalled 
for  and  unjustifiable  in  the  present  state 
of  their  lordships  information.  The  mi- 
nisters of  the  Crown  had  told  the  House* 
that  distress  was  the  cause  of  .the  nteaont 
danger,  and  that  they  expected  .tb*t-4h*t 
distress  would  be  merely  temponryi  -but. 
they  were  to  meet  that  temporary/ 
and  distress,  by  permanent  i 
upon  liberty.  His  objection  to 
that  the  ministers  of  the  CrvwUfdidiMuti 
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meet  the  difficulties  of  the  country  with 
appropriate  remedies.  When  they  called 
for  new  powers,  they  ought  to  have  shown 
that  they  required  them  to  answer  the 
emergency.  If  they  had  dreaded  to  dis- 
close their  information,  they  might  have 
said  so,  and  called  for  the  temporary  con- 
fidence of  parliament.  If  they  had  come 
down  to  that 'House,  and  stated  upon  their 
honour,  that  they  had  information  which 
made  measures  of  safety  necessary,  with- 
out being  able  fully  to  disclose  that  infor- 
mation, he  would  have  been  the  irst  to 
grant  them  those  powers ;  but  he  would 
not  agree  to  alter  permanently  the  consti- 
tution of  the  country  on  such  facts  and 
allegations  as  appeared  in  the  papers  on 
the  table.  To  the  present  bill,  as  a  per- 
manent measure,  he  could  not  give  his 
sanction,  and  he  would  move  in  the  com- 
mittee, that  it  be  restricted  to  a  short  pe- 
riod. The  law  of  libel  was  indefinite; 
any  thing  might  be  considered  a  seditious 
libel  which  included  a  censure,  not  legal, 
on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Crown ;  and  every  such  cen- 
sure was  not  legal,  except  when  uttered 
in  his  place  by  a  member  of  either  House. 
A  letter  put  into  the  post-office,  reflect- 
ing upon  the  conduct  of  ministers,  and 
given  up  to  the  public  prosecutor,  might 
be  considered  a  seditious  libel ;  and,  on  a 
second  conviction  for  a  similar  letter,  the 
author  would  render  himself  liable  to 
transportation.  Was  this  a  punishment 
suitable  to  such  an  offence  or  such  an 
offender?  Did  not  this  law,  therefore, 
destroy  a  great  portion  of  our  liberties, 
and,  if  rendered  permanent,  would  their 
lordships  not  be  accused  of  delivering  the 
constitution  impaired  to  their  posterity? 
Nay,  even  a  speech  spoken  in  parliament, 
and  reported  to  the  world,  might  be  con- 
strued into  a  libel,  and  the  publisher,  on 
conviction  for  a  second  offence,  might 
be  transported  to  Botany  Bay.  Would 
not  this  stop  all  discussion  on  the  conduct 
of  government,  and  prevent  any  strictures 
on  the  characters  or  measures  of  ministers, 
both  in  and  out  of  parliament  ?  For  se- 
veral years  government  had  allowed  sedi- 
tious and  blasphemous  libels  to  pass  with 
impunity.  They  had  not  put  in  force  the 
existing  law  against  them;  and,  having 
been  guilty  of  this  remissness,  they  sud- 
denly called  upon  parliament  to  furnish 
the  means  of  punishing  libels  with  tenfold 
•©verity.  He  must  vote  against  the  pre- 
sent bill,  although  be  was  not,  in  prtn- 
«*pkt  opposed  to  all  the  measures  that 


had  been  introduced,  some  of  which,  at 
least,  if  enacted  for  a  time,  might  be  very 
expedient.  But,  affecting,  as  this  mea- 
sure did,  that  most  valuable  privilege,  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  it  should  meet  with 
his  decided  opposition. 

The  Earl  of  Blessington  said,  that  be- 
fore ministers  visited  seditious  libels  with 
such  severity,  they  should  define  what 
seditious  libels  were.  A  noble  lord  bad 
said,  that  any  person  who  gave  an  opinion 
against  the  conduct  of  ministers,  lent  his 
weight  to  the  disaffected.  A  peer  of  par- 
liament, according  to  this  doctrine,  in  dis- 
charging his  duty,  and  fairly  stating  hia 
sentiments,  might,  by  the  present  bill, 
render  himself  liable  to  transportation. 
Until,  therefore,  he  heard  that  it  waa  not 
intended  to  be  a  permanent  measure,  it 
must  have  his  decided  opposition ;  and, 
until  he  heard  from  the  noble  secretary  of 
state  propositions  for  conciliating  the 
people  as  well  as  coercing  them,  he  must 
oppose  all  the  measures  that  had  been 
recommended  by  government.  Anxious 
as  he  was  to  see  the  Prince  Regent  en- 
throned, as  he  deserved  to  be,  in  the 
hearts  of  the  subject,  he  must  again  and 
again  vote  for  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
the  country ;  in  the  hope,  that  at  last, 
parliament  would  show  the  country,  not 
only  that  ihey  would  protect  the  just 
rights  of  his  majesty's  peaceable  subjects r 
but  that  by  soothing  measures  (which 
alone  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  adopted  ) 
they  would  silence  the  general  expression 
of  discontent. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  begged  to  be  al- 
lowed to  make  a  few  observations,  in  con- 
sequence of  what  had  fallen  from  a  noble 
earl  on  the  subject  of  the  education  of 
the  lower  orders  of  society.  He  wet 
quite  sure  that  the  noble  earl  did  not 
mean  any  personal  imputation.  But, 
being  so  much  concerned  as  he  was  with 
others,  in  the  superintendence  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor,  he  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  defend  the  system  of  schools 
which  bad  been  assailed— -namely,  the 
Lancasterian  system.  It  was  a  system 
founded  on  the  strictest  principle  of  reli- 
gion and  morality.  He  could  vouch  for 
one  particular  fact,  namely,  that  although 
children  of  different  sects  were  admitted 
into  the  Lancasterian  schools,  every 
Monday  morning  they  were  examined  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  they  had  been 
to  some  place  of  worship  or  other;  and 
when  it  was  found  that  that  had  been  ncp- 
lectad  three  times,  toe  child  was  dn> 
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missed*  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
these  institutions  led  to  the  increase  of 
knowledge ;  and  that,  in  fact,  knowledge 
among  the  lower  orders  was  increasing 
ten-fold,  aye,  a  hundred-fold,  every  year. 
He  had  already  told  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters that  he  agreed  to  a  part  of  their  pro- 
positions. As  to  that  under  their  lord- 
ships consideration,  he  protested  against 
it  in  toto.  He  would  tell  them  openly, 
candidly,  and  manfully,  why.  On  an 
examination  of  the  papers  on  the  table, 
he  saw  that  ministers  were  not  ignorant 
of  the  state  of  the  country,  when  parlia- 
ment was  prorogued  in  July  last.  If  so, 
he  put  it  to  their  lordships,  whether  it 
was  consistent  with  the  public  tranquillity 
to  allow  them  to  separate?  Referring 
also,  to  the  various  public  libels  which  for 
so  many  years  had  remained  unprosecuted, 
he  maintained  that  ministers  had  not 
proved  that  they  had  made  any  one  at- 
tempt to  punish  a  libeller  which  had  not 
succeeded.  Until  he  was  convinced  that 
they  had  undertaken  all  they  might 
have  undertaken,  he  would  resist  addi- 
tional powers.  If  the  present  grievance 
was  attributable  to  the  neglect  of  govern- 
ment, in  the  use  of  the  powers  already  in 
their  possession,  he  was  the  last  man  who 
would  encourage  neglect  by  granting  an 
increase  of  power.  He  bad  stated  his 
opinion  on  the  present  as  he  had  done  on 
other  questions,  with  deference,  and  he 
trusted  with  the  courtesy  which  was  due 
from  one  nobleman  to  another. 
The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 

Protest  against  the  Second  Read- 
ing of  the  Blasphemous  Libel  Bill.] 
The  following  Protest  was  entered  on  the 
Journals : 

"  Dissentient, 

"  Because  we  believe,  that  by  a  season- 
able exertion  of  the  laws,  as  they  at 
present  exist,  the  Press  cannot  be 
abused  to  any  bad  purpose,  without  in- 
curring a  suitable  punishment. 

"  Because  any  extension  of  the  pow- 
er of  punishment  now  vested  in  the 
Courts  of  Law,  with  respect  to  cases  of 
Libel,  appears  to  us,  therefore,  to  be  un- 
necessary. 

"  Because  the  offence  of  publishing  a 
Libel  is,  more  than  any  other  that  is 
known  to  oar  law,  undefined  and  uncer- 
tain* Publications  which  at  one  time  may 
be  considered  innocent  and  even  lauda- 
ble, may  at  another,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  different  views  of 


Public  Accusers,  of  Judges  and  of  Juries, 
be  thought  deserving  of  punishment  % 
and  thus  the  author  or  publisher  of 
any  writing,  dictated  by  the  purest  in- 
tentions, on  a  matter  of  public  interest, 
without  any  example  to  warn,  any  de- 
finition to  instruct,  or  any  authority  to 
guide  him,  may  expose  himself  to  the 
penalty  of  being  "  banished  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  all  other  parts  of 
his  Majesty's  dominions,  for  such  term 
as  the  Court,  in  which  such  conviction 
shall  take  place,  shall  order;  or  be 
transported  to  such  place  as  shall  be 
appointed  by  his  Majesty  for  the  trans- 
portation of  offenders,  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  seven  years." 

"  Because  the  fear  of  being  subjected 
to  the  punishment  of  a  common  felon, 
thus  suspended  over  the  head  of  any 
person  who  may  have  been  once  con- 
victed of  publishing  a  libel,  to  which 
mere  inadvertence  may  subject  him,  and 
against  which  no  degree  of  caution  can 
afford  him  complete  security,  most  neces- 
sarily deter  him  from  the  fearless  exer- 
cise of  the  right,  which  has  hitherto 
been  the  proud  prerogative  of  English- 
men, of  freely  discussing  public  mea- 
sures, and  endeavouring  to  warn  his 
countrymen  against  the  dangerous  en- 
croachments of  power. 

"  Because  this  Bill,  therefore,  so  in- 
consistent with  the  policy  of  our  law, 
and  with  the  practice  of  our  ancestors, 
appears  to  us  to  be  a  most  dangerous 
invasion  of  the  just  freedom  of  the 
Press,  and  to  be  subversive,  in  one  of 
their  main  defences,  of  the  rights,  and 
liberties  which  were  secured  Co  us  by 
progressive  struggles  through  a  long 
succession  of  ages,  and  at  length  as- 
serted, declared,  and  as  we  had  fondly 
hoped,  firmly  established  for  ever,  by 
the  Revolution  of  1688. 
(Signed) 

Grey.  Jersey* 

Augustus  Fre*     Minto. 

DERICK.  YaRBOROUGH* 

Erskine.        a  Lansdowkk. 

Thanet.  Cowpzr. 

Albemarle.  Lauderdale* 

Kino.  Rosslyk. 

Auckland.  Clivton  (Dam* 
Vassall  Hol-  lby). 

LAND. 
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Earl  Grey  rose  to  express  his  senti- 
ments upon  the  bill.  He  objected  to  it 
not  only  as  it  stood  part  of  an  obnoxious 
system,  but  as  being  in  itself  uncalled  for 
and  dangerous.  It  conferred  upon  the 
magistrate  a  power  of  breaking  open 
houses  by  night  or  by  day — a  power  which 
was  liable  to  great  abuse,  and  which  might 
be  dangerous  in  the  execution  of  the 
means  employed  to  carry  it  into  effect, 
while  it  would  be  perfectly  inefficient  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 
He  objected  to  it  likewise  in  principle. 
It  was  a  principle  of  the  law  of  England, 
asserted  and  declared  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  that  every  man  was  entitled  to 
the  possession  of  his  arms,  not  only  for 
defence  against  the  assassin  or  the  mid- 
night robber,  but  to  enforce  his  constitu- 
tional right  of  resistance  to  oppression,  if 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  laws.  He 
was  anxious  to  express  this  constitutional 
view,  as  that  right  had  been  asserted 
and  recognized  at  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  had  been  too  much  lost 
sight  of  since.  He  could  not,  therefore, 
surrender  it,  without  the  most  urgent  ne- 
cessity ;  and  he  saw  no  grounds  of  neces- 
sity established.  It  had,  indeed,  been 
said,  that  arms  had  been  provided  for  the 
purposes  of  insurrection  and  rebellion; 
but  the  papers  on  the  table,  which  con- 
tained the  only  information  on  which  he 
could  proceed,  stated  nothing  precise  or 
satisfactory  on  the  subject.  Where  any 
thing  specific  was  stated,  he  found  that  it 
related  to  a  few  pikes,  which  had  been 
fabricated  at  the  desire  of  the  persons 
who  gave  the  information.  On  such  a 
ground  he  could  not  surrender  an  es- 
sential right  of  Englishmen.  But  the 
scanty  statements  contained  in  the  pa- 
pers had  been  attempted  to  be  completed 
by  the  accounts  that  were  heard  in  the 
House.  Arms,  to  an  extraordinary  ex- 
tent, were  said  to  be  made  and  distri- 
buted in  the  part  of  the  country  with 
which  he  was  connected  ;  and  a  near  and 
dear  relative  of  his,  it  was  added,  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  his  home  from  the 
fenr  of  an  armed  insurrection,  and  to 
retire  with  his  family  to  Newcastle,  as  a 

{>lace  of  safety.  That  his  relative  had 
eft  his  home  he  could  not  deny  ;  whe- 
ther from  a  misconceived  alarm,  would 
best  appear  from  what  he  had  to  state. 
His  relative  had  since  written  him  a  letter 
in  which  he  said  that  the  alarm  was  false  ; 
that  the  reports  of  She  state  of  the  conn* 
try  were  exaggerated  ;  but  that  he  did 


not  feel  himself  justified  in  neglecting  to 
take  the  step  that  he  had  taken  from  af- 
fection to  his  family,  whose  wishes  he  was 
obliged  to  consult.  That  the  principles 
of  reform  were  widely  diffused  in  that 
country,  he  could  not  deny  :  that  the  Ra- 
dical Reformers  were  numerous,  he  be- 
lieved ;  that  their  attempts  to  carry  Ra- 
dical Reform  into  execution  would  be 
zealous,  he  likewise  believed;  and  that 
they  had  divided  themselves,  as  had  been 
represented,  into  different  sections,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  information  and 
communicating  with  each  other,  was 
also  true.  The  numbers  were  different- 
ly stated ;  but  that  they  were  very  nu- 
merous, was  a  fact  from  which  he  could 
not  withhold  his  belief.  Admitting  all 
this,  however,  he  was  prepared  to  say 
that  much  exaggeration  had  prevailed 
on  the  subject.  The  House  bad  been 
told  that  a  meeting  took  place  at  New- 
castle, which  was  attended  by  30,000 
people ;  but  the  whole  population  o£ 
the  place  did  not  consist  of  more  than 
28,000.  Allowing  for  the  numbers  that 
came  from  Shields  and  other  places,  he 
had  been  informed,  that  not  more  than 
7,000  or  8,000  attended  the  meeting,  and 
that  they  dispersed  without  the  least 
disturbance.  The  noble  duke  (of  North- 
umberland) had  spoken  much  about 
arms  the  other  day.  Now  with  respect 
to  arms,  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that 
great  numbers  of  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Newcastle,  possessed  arms, 
without  any  reference  to  the  purposes  of 
insurrection ;  that  many  of  them  had 
received  them  during  the  war,  and  had 
retained  them  afterwards.  But  that  any 
arms  bad  been  made  for  present  purposes 
he  was  enabled  to  deny.  With  respect 
to  the  number  of  men  prepared  for  insur- 
rection, it  had  been  said  by  a  noble 
duke,  that  100,000  were  ready  to  rise  in 
arms  between  the  Weir  and  the  Tyne; 
but  the  whole  population  of  Northumber- 
land and  Durham  would  not  furnish 
100,000  adult  males.  This  was  a  proof 
of  the  great  exaggerations  that  had  gone 
abroad.  He  did  not  wish  to  deceive  their 
lordships  ;  he  believed  that  reform  was  de- 
manded by  a  great  body  of  the  people** 
not  by  the  poor  and  the  distressed  alone, 
but  by  the  middle  classes  of  aociety* 
possessed  of  competence,  disposed  to*  in* 
duatry,  and  capable  of  discussing  public 
measures.  He  would  entreat,  their  lent-, 
ship*,  therefore,  to  consider*  whether 
measures  similar  to  toeprescmt  wen  litorif . 
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these  designs;  nay,  during  two  formidable 
rebellions  in  1715  and  1745,  no  such 
power  was  granted  to  the  crown ;  jet  the 
new  line  of  succession  was  defended,  and 
oar  free  constitution  successfully  main- 
tained against  all  these  dangers.  The 
Srinciples'ofthe  Revolution  had  been  too 
rmly  imprinted  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  our  ancestors,  to  allow  them,  on  the 
spur  of  any  emergency,  however  alarming, 
to  hazard  the  existence  of  a  right  which 
they  had  so  recently  asserted. 

"  Because  this  law  is,  in  its  very  nature, 
peculiarly  liable  to  abuse.  Interest,  cre- 
dulity, malevolence,  revenge,  party  vio- 
lence, and  indiscreet  seal,  may,  equally 
with  a  sense  of  duty,  contribute  to  call 
H  into  action ;  and  the  powers  given  for 
its  execution,  of  breaking,  either  by  day 
or  night,  into  any  house  or  place  where 
information  may  nave  been  received  that 
arms  are  kept  for  illegal  purposes,  most 
unavoidably  expose  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  his  majesty's  subjects  to  injury 
and  violence,  winch  cannot  be  sufficiently 
guarded  against  by  the  provisions  made  in 
the  bill  for  that  purpose.  This  is  not  a 
mere  apprehension.  Experience  proves 
that  such  effects  may  be  expected  from 
it.  In  Ireland,  it  is  well  known,  nothing 
more  contributed  to  irritate  the  people, 
and  to  provoke  acts  of  private  resentment 
and  revenge,  than  the  abuses  which  took 
place,  and  particularly  the  insults  which 
were  offered  to  women,  in  the  exercise  of 
a  similar  power. 

"  Because  we  further  object  to  the 
enactments  of  this  law,  as  part  of  a  sys- 
tem which,  in  a  season  of  unexampled 
distress  and  misery,  rejecting  every  pro- 
position for  conciliation  or  concession, 
rests  on  force  alone  for  the  suppression  of 
the  prevailing  discontents,  and  is  calcu- 
lated to  give  additional  weight  to  an  opi- 
nion, already  too  generally  entertained, 
that  parliament  is  more  ready  to  presume 
against  the  people,  and  to  enact  Jaws  for 
their  restraint,  than  to  attend  to  their  just 
complaint*,  and  to  afford  them  that  pro- 
tection which  they  have  a  right  to  claim 
against  every  species  of  injustice  and  op- 
pression. 

(Signed) 

Grey.  Wentworth- 

Thanet.  Fitzwilliam. 

'    Erskine.  Yarborough. 

Albemarle.  Augustus  Fre- 

King.  derick. 

VassaiiL  Hol-      Cowper. 
land.  Roslyn. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Monday t  December  6. 

Coventry  Meeting—  Petition  or 
Mr.  Lewis  relative  thereto.]  Mr. 
Peter  Moore,  presented  a  petition  from 
Mr.  W.  6.  Lewis,  of  Coventry,  complain- 
ing of  the  interruption  which  had  been 
recently  given  to  a  public  meeting  held  in 
that  town.  The  petition  stated  that  a  re- 
quisition! signed  by  six  or  seven  hundred 
resident  householders  of  Coventry,  had 
beeu  presented  to  the  magistrates,  desiring 
them  to  convene  a  public  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
melancholy  events  which  had  occurred  at 
Manchester.  The  mayor  objected  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  requisition  was 
worded,  and  refused  to  call  a  meeting  for 
such  a  purpose.  In  consequence  of  this 
refusal,  the  requisitionists  called  a  meet- 
ing on  their  own  authority,  and  the  mayor 
then  objected  to  the  place.  Determined 
to  avoid  giving  the  constituted  authorities 
any  just  around  of  reproach,  the  requisi- 
tionists changed  the  place  on  which  they 
originally  intended  to  have  held  their 
meeting,  to  a  green  at  some  distance  from 
the  town,  whereby  they  deemed  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
town.  After  all  this  caution  had  been 
exhibited  on  their  part,  tbey  had  not  the 
slightest  anticipation  that  any  attempt 
would  be  made  to  interrupt  their  proceed- 
ings ;  but,  to  their  great  surprise,  in  the 
midst  of  them,  a  body  of  constables  burst 
in,  and  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  har- 
mony of  the  meeting.  It  appeared  that 
the  constables  were  not  authorised  by  the 
mayor  to  make  this  interruption,  but  were 
merely  sworn  in  to  act  if  necessary*  The 
lion,  member  said,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive why  it  was  thought  necessary  to  in- 
terrupt this  legal  meeting  of  the  people. 
No  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  the 
loyal  and  orderly  conduct  of  the  people 
of  Coventry.  He  had,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  session,  occasion  to  present  to  the 
House  a  certificate  from  the  mayor  and 
magistrates  of  Coventry,  bearing  their 
testimony  to  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  petition,  he  said,  prayed  for  an  in- 
quiry into  the  causes  or  the  dispersion  of 
that  meeting,  but  after  an  inquiry  had 
been  refused  in  the  case  of  Manchester, 
he  had  little  hopes  of  having  it  granted  in 
this. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be 
printed. 
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respect  to  what  had  been  said  of  the  state 
of  the  country  between  Newcastle  and 
Carlisle,  he  could  give  no  opinion,  as 
he  was  not  so  well  acquainted  with 
that  part  of  the  country.  No  doubt 
the  noble  duke  who  had  made  that  state- 
ment would  explain  it.  He  trusted  their 
lordships  would  believe,  that  in  the  part 
which  he  took  on  this  occasion,  he  was 
actuated  by  no  other  motives  than  a  sin- 
cere feeling  for  the  state  of  the  country. 
His  sole  wish  was  to  co-operate  with 
those  who  exerted  themselves  for  the 
safety  of  the  state.  God  forbid  that,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  poet,  it  should  be 
said,  "  Si  mens  non  leva  fuissit  Anglia 
nunc  stares." 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  had 
been  informed  by  those  who  were  con- 
vinced of  the  fact,  that  there  were 
100,000  men  ready  to  act  between  New- 
castle and  Carlisle,  and  that  arms  to  a 
considerable  extent  had  been  purchased 
by  different  individuals. 

Earl  Grey  said,  in  explanation,  that 
there  was  no  man  who  had  a  greater  ob- 
jection to  the  radicals  than  he  had,  but 
yet  be  must  have  regular  proof  before  he 
could  believe  that  there  was  any  danger- 
ous plan  afloat  to  subvert  the  constitution 
of  the  country. 

The  Earl  of  Darnley  said,  that  during 
the  discussion  of  the  bill,  he  had  more 
than  once  expressed  his  dissent  from  the 
clause  which  authorised  the  searching 
for  arms  "  by  night."  He  had  ad- 
mitted, that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  some  measures  of  security  were 
necessary,  but  Jie  must  still  protest 
against  the  clause,  and  he  thought  he  was 
so  well  understood  by  their  lordship*,  that 
when  the  clause  to  which  be  alluded  was 
read,  his  amendment  that  it  should  be  ex- 
punged would  have  been  discussed.  It 
was  with  surprise  he  now  heard  all  the 
proposed  alterations  gone  through,  but 
still  the  clause  to  which  he  alluded  re- 
mained part  of  the  bill.  He  would  not 
undertake  to  say,  that  the  clause  had 
been  read  distinctly,  but  it  certainly  was 
not  read  with  an  audible  voice ;  At  least 
he  did  not  hear  it.  He  should  therefore 
now  press  his  previously  intended  amend- 
ment, that  the  clause  authorising  search 
for  arms  by  night  be  omitted. 

Lord  Sidmouth  said,  that  the  noble  lord 
was  mistaken  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  bill  had  been  read.  It  had  been  done 
in  an  audible  voice,  and  seemed  to  have 
been  perfectly  understood  by  their  lord- 

(VOL.  XLI.)  J 


ships.  The  amendment  of  the  noble  lord 
could  not  be  pressed  now,  the  bill  having 
been  already  perfected  in  its  present 
stage.  The  noble  lord,  however,  might 
move  his  amendment  on  the  third  reading 
to-morrow. 

The  Loxd  Chancellor  said,  that  as  far 
as  he  could  judge,  the  clause  to  which  the 
noble  lord  alluded,  had  been  read  in  an  au- 
dible voice.  His  lordship,  however,  had 
still  the  opportunity  left  him  that  was 
suggested  by  the  noble  secretary  of  state, 
of  moving  his  amendment  upon  another 
occasion. 

The  report  was  then  agreed  to. 

Protest  against  the  Seizure  of 
Arms  Bill.]  The  following  Protest 
against  the  biQ  was  entered  on  the  Jour- 
nals: 

"  Dissentient, 

"  Because  the  right  of  having  arms  for 
their  defence,  suitable  to  their  condition 
and  degree,  is  secured  to  British  subjects 
by  the  ancient  laws  of  these  realms,  is  de- 
clared to  be  so  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
is,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone, 
"  a  public  allowance  of  the  natural  right 
of  resistance  and  self-preservation,  when 
the  sanctions  of  society  and  laws  are 
found  insufficient  to  restrain  the  violence 
of  oppression. 

"  Because  no  sufficient  evidence  has 
been  laid  before  the  House  to  prove 
'  that  arms  and  weapons  of  various  sorts 
have  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  been 
'  collected,  and  are  kept  for  purposes  dan- 
'  gerous  to  the  public  peace. '  We  doubt 
the  fact,  and  we  distrust  the  remedy.  If 
arms  have  really  been  procured  for  such  il- 
legal purposes,  the  persons  engaged  in  these 
criminal  designs,  will  have  had  ample  no- 
tice, before  this  bill  can  pass,  to  remove 
them  to  places  of  concealment.  Whilst 
this  power,  therefore,  is  likely  to  be  in  a 
great  decree  inefficient  with  respect  to  its 
professed  object,  it  is  liable  to  be  most  im- 
periously and  vexatiously  used,  in  cases 
where  arms  may  have  been  provided  and 
kept  for  the  legitimate  purposes  of  self- 
defence. 

"  Because  in  former  periods  of  much 
greater  danger  to  the  crown  and  constitu- 
tion of  these  realms,  when  conspiracies  by 
the  adherents  of  the  house  of  Stuart  were 
known  to  be  directed  against  both ;  when 
preparations  were  making  for  rebellion 
with  the  assistance  of  France  ;  when  meu 
of  the  highest  rank,  station,  an4  influence 
in  both  kingdoms  were  deeply  eogagei  in 
(3   C) 
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untainted  with  their  doctrines  ?  And,  con- 
sidering the  delay  which  would  be  neces- 
sarily incurred  in  gaining  a  proclamation 
of  the  council,  would  it  be  right  to  give 
them  so  much  time  during  which  they 
might  circulate  their  notions  with  impu- 
nity? He,  therefore,  thought  that  the 
House  would  not  be  consulting  either  the 
interest,  security,  or  tranquillity  of  the 
country,  if  they  did  not  give  to  this  bill 
a  general  operation.  As  co  the  policy  of 
rendering  this  measure  one  of  temporary 
duration,  he  had  previously  stated  to  the 
House  his  impression  ;  and  he  was  now, 
on  further  reflection,  convinced  of  the 
propriety  of  it,  because  it  was  expedient 
to  deprive  all  future  meetings  of  the  tu- 
multuous and  menacing  character  which 
they  at  present  possessed.  He  had,  how- 
ever,  no  objection  to  pass  this  bill  under 
restrictions  similar  to  those  which  the 
House  had  adopted  upon  former  occa- 
sions. When  the  Grenvillc  act  was  passed 
for  the  decision  of  controverted  elections, 
parliament  was  fully  aware  of  the  neces- 
sity which  existed  for  enacting  some  per- 
manent law  on  that  subject ;  it  did  not, 
however,  at  once  determine  that  the 
Granville  act  should  be  that  law,  but 
passed  it  for  seven  years,  in  order  that 
the  country  might  have  full  experience  of 
its  efficacy  before  it  was  entered  as  a  per- 
manent act  upon  the  statute-book.  It  was 
to  such  a  view  of  the  question  that  he  had 
now  bent  his  judgment.  A  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  had  said,  that  he 
should  certainly  move,  that  this  measure 
should  only  be  of  temporary  duration. 

Mr.  Tierney  begged  leave  to  correct 
the  noble  lord.  He  had  only  said,  that 
he  would  make  a  motion  to  that  effect,  if 
no  other  member  in  the  House  was  found 
willing  to  do  it. 

Lord  Castlereagh  trusted,  that  if  either 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  or  any  other 
hon.  member  proposed  an  amendment  to 
that  effect,  they  would  not  limit  the  dura- 
tion of  the  measure  in  question  to  too 
short  a  time ;  for  he  could  assure  them, 
that  nothing  would,  in  his  opinion,  be 
more  prejudicial  to  the  safety  of  the 
country,  than  to  pass  such  a  bill  for  an 
inadequate  period.  At  the  same  time  he 
would  candidly  inform  them,  that  if  the 
period  which  they  proposed  appeared  to 
him  sufficiently  long,  he  would  not  object 
to  their  amendment.  What  he  conceived 
ought  to  be  the  shortest  period  was  five 
years,  and  to  the  end  of  the  session  o( 
parliament  ensuing  immediately  after  their 


expiration.  If,  therefore,  they  should 
propose  that  period,  he  would  acquiesce 
in  the  proposal;  if  they  fixed  on  a 
shorter  period,  he  should  as  certainly 
oppose  it.  At  all  events,  it  was  his 
j  determination  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  on  the  propriety  of  rendering  the 
measure  of  a  general  nature;  neither 
should  he  submit  to  limiting  its  duration 
to  a  less  period  than  five  years,  unless  he 
'  was  compelled  to  do  so  by  finding  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  entertaining  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  from  his  own.  He  then 
moved,  that  the  bill  should  be  re-com- 
mitted. 

Colonel  Beaumont  maintained,  that  a 
measure  of  this  nature  ought  not  to  be 
passed  for  so  long  a  period  as  five  years, 
but  from  one  session  to  six  weeks  after 
the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  session, 
till  the  danger  which  called  for  it  ceased 
to  exist.  The  hon.  member  was  proceed- 
ing, when  he  was  called  to  order  by 

The  Speaker ■,  who  informed  him,  that  if 
he  had  any  alteration  to  propose  in  the 
bill,  it  must  be  either  done  in  the  commit- 
tee, or  by  a  mandatory  instruction  of  the 
House  to  the  committee,  to  take  such 
alteration  into  their  consideration.  ■ 

Mr.  Tierney  thought  that  the  most  so- 
lemn course  which  the  House  could  adopt 
would  be  to  give  mandatory  instructions 
to  the  committee  to  limit  the  duration  of 
the  measure  either  to  five  years,  or  any 
other  period  which  they  might  think  pro- 
per to  appoint. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  if  the 
instructions  to  the  committee  were  of  a 
j  general  nature,  he  should  not  oppose 
i  them  :  if  they  were  specific,  he  should  op- 
I  pose,  or  amend,  or  agree  to  them,  as  he 
should  think  good,  after  they  were  pro- 
posed to  the  House. 

Mr.  Curxven  said,  it  was  now  clear  to 
the  House,  that  the  noble  lord  found  the 
bill  itself  so  faulty,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
i  propose  very  material   alterations  in  it. 
j  He  hoped  the  noble  lord  would  proceed 
|  in  the  same  way,  and  would  make  altera- 
|  tions  still  more  important.    He  did  not 
;  think  the  measure  was  called  for  by  the 
state  of  the   public  mind;    he  did  not 
think  the  power  or  the  influence  of  those 
who  called  themselves  the  leaders  of  the 
radical  reformers,  was  at  all  of  the  nature 
that  had  been  represented ;  he  acknow- 
ledged, however,  that  it  was  both  important 
and  desirable  that  those  persons  shduld  be 
put  down ;  they  should  not  exist  in  a  well- 
regulated  government.    He  would  gladly 
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Reform  in  Parliament.]  Mr.  Lamb- 
ton  rose  to  inform  the  House,  that  it  wai 
his  intention,  immediately  after  the 
Christmas  recess,  to  bring  the  stato  of 
the  representation  under  their  notice.  In 
order  to  explain  the  object  which  he  had 
in  view,  he  thought  fit  to  state,-  that  he 
should  then  more  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Septennial  act, 
and  for  the  making  of  parliaments  shorter 
and  more  frequent.  At  the  same  time  he 
should  propose  the  extension  of  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  all  copyholders  and  house- 
holders paying  direct  taxes,  and  also  the 
destruction  of  what  were  generally  called 
the  rotten-boroughs.  In  bringing  the 
subject  of  parliamentary  reform  before  the 
House,  it  might*  perhaps,  be  requisite 
that  he  should  explain  his  motives :  he, 
therefore,  made  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  he  did  it  because  he  deemed  it  a  sub- 
ject in  which  all  classes  of  his  majesty's 
subjects,  and  particularly  the  middling 
and  lower  classes,  were  most  deeply  inte- 
rested; and  because  he  firmly  believed 
that  the  compliance  of  the  House  with 
the  feelings  of  the  people  on  it,  would 
tend  more  than  any  other  measure  to  alle- 
viate the  present  disturbances,  at  the 
result  of  which,  if  they  were  to  be  per- 
manent, no  man  could  look  for  a  moment 
without  experiencing  the  profoundest 
horror. 

•  Seditious  Meetings  Prevention 
Bill.]  Lord  Castlereagh,  on  moving  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  recommitment  of 
this  bill,  thought  it  requisite  to  state  to 
the  House,  before  it  went  into  the  com- 
mittee, certain  alterations  wltich  ho  had 
made  in  the  bill,  and  which  he  conceived 
might  vary  the  opinions  which  certain 
hon.  gentlemen  had  formed  upon  it.  The 
necessity  of  the  first  alteration  which  he 
should  mention  to  them  was  suggested  by 
the  consideration  that  the  bill,  as  at  pre- 
sent constituted,  would  affect  certain 
meetings  which  were  now  held,  and  which 
had  no  relation  whatever  to  either  church 
or  state.  As  the  scope  and  object  of  this 
bill  was  not  to  suppress  discussion,  but ' 
merely  to  put  down  those  large  and  tu- 
multuous meetings  which  had  of  late  so 
frequently  menaced  the  public  tranquillity, 
he  had  excepted  from  the  operation  of  it 
the  meetings  held  by  the  different  trades, 
id  order  to  consider  any  public  matter  of 
grievance  affecting  their  interests.  He 
had  once  thought  of  limiting  the  numbers 
attending  such  meetings ;   but  as  there  i 


was  nothing  ou  which  it  was  so  difficult  to 
legislate  as  numbers,  he  should,    instead 
of  making  any  fixed  number,  as  300,  the 
limit  beyond  which  it  would  be  improper 
to  pass,  say,  that  all  their  meetings  tnat 
were  held  in  private  rooms  and  not  in  the 
open  air  were  untouched  bv   the  present 
bill.    With  regard  to  that  part  of  the  bill 
which  rendered  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any 
person  to  attend  a  meeting  who  was  not  a 
freeholder,  householder,  or  inhabitant  of 
the  district  in  which  the  meeting  was  held, 
it  had  been  suggested  to  him,  that  a  per* 
son  might  be  accidentally  there,  and  thus 
violate  the  law  without  intending  it ;   he, 
therefore,  submitted  to  the  House,  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  enough  to  make  this 
clause  apply  only  to  those  who  wilfully 
and  knowingly  attended  such  meetings, 
and  who  refused  to  depart,  after  the  pro- 
clamation for  strangers  to  disperse  had 
been  read  by  the  magistrates.    Another 
case  had  also  been    put   to  him,    that 
strangers  might  be  purposely  sent  there ; 
were  they  to  be  excepted  from  this  act  ? 
By  no  means ;  if  they  remained  after  pro* 
clamation  made,   the  parishioners  might 
constitute  themselves  into  constables,  and 
carry  before  a  police  magistrate  any  per- 
son so  staying  there.     It  had  also  been 
thrown  out,  that  persons  having  property 
in  one  parish,  and  yet  residing  in  another, 
should  be  allowed  to  attend  at  the  meet- 
ings of  those  parishes  in  which  they  had 
property :  he  had  no  objection  to  such  a 
proposal,  and  therefore  would  allow  them 
to  attend,  if  their  freehold  reached  a  -cer- 
tain stipulated  amount,  and  had  been  in 
their  possession  a  certain  stipulated  time. 
He  had  now  stated  the  principal  altera- 
tions which  were  to  be  made  in  the  bill, 
and    would  not  detain  the   House  any 
longer,  than  to  say  a  few  words  on  what 
had  fallen  from  hon.  members  opposite, 
namely — that  it  ought  to  be  a  local  and 
temporary  measure.    If  it  was  to  be  made 
local  and  temporary,   it  would  be  better 
to  entitle  it  a  bill  for  propagating  tumult 
and  sedition ;  for  if  it  were  confined  to 
certain  counties,   and  waa  not  to  be  ex- 
tended beyond  them,    without  either  a 
proclamation  of  the  council,  or  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  lord-lieutenant  and  ma- 
gistracy,   could  any   person,    who    had 
viewed  how  little  the  radicals  and  their 
itinerant    orators    thought  of  marching 
twenty  or  five-and-twenty  miles,   doubt 
for  a  moment  that  they  would   transfer 
their  meetings  from  the  counties  included 
in  the  act,   to  counties  which  were  yr' 
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untainted  with  their  doctrines  ?  And,  con- 
sidering the  delay  which  would  be  neces- 
sarily incurred  in  gaining  a  proclamation 
of  the  council,  would  it  be  right  to  give 
them  so  much  time  during  which  they 
might  circulate  their  notions  with  impu- 
nity? He,  therefore,  thought  that  the 
House  would  not  be  consulting  either  the 
interest,  security,  or  tranquillity  of  the 
country,  if  they  did  not  give  to  tin's  bill 
a  general  operation.  As  to  the  policy  of 
rendering  this  measure  one  of  temporary 
duration,  he  had  previously  stated  to  the 
House  his  impression ;  and  he  was  now, 
on  further  reflection,  convinced  of  the 
propriety  of  it,  because  it  was  expedient 
to  deprive  all  future  meetings  of  the  tu- 
multuous and  menacing  character  which 
they  at  present  possessed.  He  had,  how- 
ever, no  objection  to  pass  this  bill  under 
restrictions  similar  to  those  which  the 
House  had  adopted  upon  former  occa- 
sions. When  the  Grenville  act  was  passed 
for  the  decision  of  controverted  elections, 
parliament  was  fully  aware  of  the  neces- 
sity which  existed  for  enacting  some  per- 
manent law  on  that  subject ;  it  did  not, 
however,  at  once  determine  that  the 
Grenville  act  should  be  that  law,  but 
passed  it  for  seven  years,  in  order  that 
the  country  might  have  full  experience  of 
its  efficacy  before  it  was  entered  as  a  per- 
manent act  upon  the  statute-book.  It  was 
to  such  a  view  of  the  question  that  he  had 
now  bent  his  judgment.  A  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  had  said,  that  he 
should  certainly  move,  that  this  measure 
should  only  be  of  temporary  duration. 

Mr.  Tkmty  begged  leave  to  correct 
the  noble  lord.  He  had  only  said,  that 
he  would  make  a  motion  to  that  effect,  if 
no  other  member  in  the  House  was  found 
willing  to  do  it. 

Lord  Castlereagh  trusted,  that  if  either 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  or  any  other 
hon.  member  proposed  an  amendment  to 
that  effect,  they  would  not  limit  the  dura- 
tion of  the  measure  in  question  to  too 
short  a  time ;  for  he  could  assure  them, 
that  nothing  would,  in  his  opinion,  be 
more  prejudicial  to  the  safety  of  the 
country,  than  to  pass  such  a  bill  for  an 
inadequate  period.  At  the  same  time  he 
would  candidly  inform  them,  that  if  the 
period  which  they  proposed  appeared  to 
him  sufficiently  long,  he  would  not  object 
to  their  amendment.  What  he  conceived 
ought  to  be  the  shortest  period  was  five . 
years,  and  to  the  end  of  the  session  o( 
parliament  ensuing  immediately  after  their 


expiration.  If,  therefore,  they  should 
propose  that  period,  he  would  acquiesce 
in  the  proposal;  if  they  fixed  ion  a 
shorter  period,  he  should  as  certainly 
oppose  it.  At  all  events,  ic  was  his 
determination  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  on  the  propriety  of  rendering  the 
measure  of  a  general  nature;  neither 
should  he  submit  to  limiting  Us  duration 
to  a  less  period  than  five  years  unless  he 
was  compelled  to  do  so  by  finding  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  entertaining  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  from  his  own*  lie  then 
moved,  that  the  bill  should  be  re-com- 
mitted. / 

Colonel  Beaumont  maintained,  thai  a 
measure  of  this  nature  ought  not  to  be 
passed  for  so  long  a  period  as  five  yean, 
but  from  one  session  to  sis  weeks  after 
the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  session, 
till  the  danger  which  called  for  it  ceased 
to  exist.  The  hon.  member  was  proceed* 
ing,  when  he  was  called  to  order  by         > 

The  Speaker  9  who  informed  him,  that  if 
he  had  any  alteration  to  propose  in  the 
bill,  it  must  be  either  done  in  the  commit- 
tee, or  by  a  mandatory  instruction  of  the 
House  to  the  committee,  to  take. such 
alteration  into  their  consideration*  «  .■■■;. 

Mr.  TUrney  thought  that  the  moafciso* 
lemn  course  which  the  House  could. adopt 
would  be  to  give  mandatory  instruction* 
to  the  committee  to  limit  the  duration  of 
the  measure  either  to  five  years,  er  any 
other  period  which  they  might  think  pro-* 
per  to  appoint. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  if  the 
instructions  to  the  committee  were  of  a 
general  nature,  he  should  not  impose 
them :  if  they  were  specific,  he  should  op- 
pose, or  amend,  or  agree  to  them,  as  he 
should  think  good,  after  they  were  pro- 
posed to  the  House. 

Mr.  Curwen  said,  it  was  now  clear  to 
the  House,  that  the  noble  lord  found  the 
bill  itself  so  faulty,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
propose  very  material  .alterations  in  it- 
He  hoped  the  noble  lord  would  proceed 
in  the  same  way,  and  would  make  altera- 
tions still  more  important*  He  did  not 
think  the  measure  was  called  for  by  the 
state  of  the  public  mind;  he  did  not 
think  the  power  or  the  influence  of  these 
who  called  themselves  the  leaden  of  the 
radical  reformers,  was  at  all  of.  the  JMtum 
that  had  been  represented;  he. acknow- 
ledged, however,  that  it  wasbothimportant 
and  desirable  that  those  persons  sholild  be 
put  down ;  they  should  not  exist  ina  weU- 
reguiated  government*    He  would  gladly. 
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lend- bit  support  to  measure*  for  their 
suppression.  The  bill  before  them  would 
not  effect  that  object*— it  would  not 
put  down  the  radicals ;  it  would  not  ac- 
complish the  objects  it  had  in  view.  He 
was  convinced  that  if  the  noble  lord  had 
expressed  in  that  House  a  favourable 
opinion  of  reform,  the  radical  leaders, 
who  were  objects  of  contempt  and  abhor- 
rence, would  feel  most  affected  and  dis- 
tressed at  that  declaration.  The  noble 
lord  had  admitted  that  the  great  body  of 
the  people  were  sound  in  their  principles ; 
why,  then,  should  be  innovate  on  the 
rights  of  the  whole  people— why  should 
he  iotroduce  a  measure  which  went  to  im- 
pair the  constitution  ?  This,  he  feared, 
was  but  the  beginning  of  a  system  which 
might  be  carried  further,  to  the  injury 
and  misfortune  of  the  country.  Why  did 
not  the  noble  lord  apply  those  measures, 
which,  under  alarming  circumstances,  were 
found  effective  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  ? 
In  Ireland  the  Insurrection  act  gave  power 
to  the  magistrates  to  prevent  all  meet- 
ings ;  he  thought  such  an  act  preferable 
to  the  present  measure.  The  noble  lord 
had  stated,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  he 
was  anxious  to  conciliate  the  country.  If 
he  was  sincere,  he  had  now  the  opportu- 
nity ;  but  that  object  was  to  be  gained  by 
measures  far  different  from  those  which 
ministers  pursued.  He  could  not  but 
complain  of  an  attempt  made  by  gentle- 
men, from  the  treasury  bench  to  implicate 
the  opposition  side  of  the  House  with  the 
radicals.  Such  conduct  he  considered  ex- 
tremely unparliamentary  and  unfair.  He 
could  not  but  disapprove  of  the  conduct  of 
the  right  hon.  member  for  Liverpool,  not 
now  in  his  place.  He  had  made  exaggerated 
statements  of  the  public  situation,  which 
he  (Mr.  CurwenJ  could  not  agree  to.  As 
to  the  conductor  the  magistrates  of  Man- 
chester, he  never  did  believe  they  had 
been  guilty  of  the  great  cruelties  imputed 
to  them ;  but  be  did  believe  they  had  been 
guilty  of  great  rashness  and  indiscre- 
tion. The  noble  lord  had  spoken  the 
other  night  of  the  jealousy  and  discon- 
tent of  tho  disaffected,  and  of  the  leaders 
of  the  reformers ;  but  did  he  think  that 
jealousy  and  discontent  were  confined  to 
these  ?  He  could  assure  the  noble  lord, 
that  a  grest  proportion  of  the  people—of 
the  loyal  and  respectable  people — were 
extremely  jealous  of  the  measures  of  mi- 
nisters—that  they  doubt  very  much  of  the 
noble  lord's  veneration  for  the  constitu- 
tion! or  regard  for  the  liberties  of  the 
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eople.  The  noble  lord  could  not  doub 
ut  that  this  was  the  real  feeling  of  the  * 
country.  Those  measures  had  sunk  deep 
into  the  public  heart.  Many  late  mea- 
sures, indeed,  had  disgusted  the  country ; 
particularly,  he  would  say,  the  act  of  In- 
demnity which  had  passed  that  House— 
an  act  which  was  opposed  to  the  princi- 
ples of  justice— which  deprived  indivi- 
duals of  redress,  whose  liberties  and 
whose  fortunes  were  invaded,  and  who 
were  deprived  of  all  means  of  vindicating 
their  innocence,  if  they  were  innocent. 
He  disliked,  he  said,  the  principle  of  the 
present  bill ;  yet  if  it  were  limited  to  one 
year,  he  would  support  it.  He  would  wish 
for  a  measure  more  intelligible— he  would 
prefer  a  bill  similar  to  the  Irish  Insurrection 
act,  which  would  give  power  to  the  ma- 
gistrates to  prevent  all  meetings^  if  they 
thought  necessary.  He  would  give  them 
that  power  for  a  limited  time ;  because  no 
one  who  knew  the  magistrates  of  this 
country  could  suppose  that  they  would 
exercise  that  power  unjustly,  "He  re- 
peated, that  the  danger  of  government 
was  not  most  to  be  apprehended  from 
visionary  men  — there  was  a  danger 
of  greater  magnitude.  The  best  in* 
formed,  the  most  respectable  were 
of  opinion,  that  there  was  a  power 
operating  on  that  House,  which  did  not 
make  it  the  provident  and  faithful  guar- 
dian of  the  public  purse.  They  desired 
reform— it  was  expected  speedily — and  if 
the  House  did  not  grant  it,  he  feared  it 
would  be  reformed  in  a  manner  which  no 
rational  or  moderate  man  would  wish. 
He  should  lament  to  see  any  reform  which 
would  go  to  overturn  the  constitution. 
Distress  was  one  of  the  great  sources  of 
the  public  discontent— distress  created  by 
taxation.  This  distress,  no  bill,  no  mea- 
sure of  coercion,  would  mitigate.  It  waa 
impossible  to  continue  their  manufactures 
to  the  extent  that  they  had  been  carried 
on.  They  should  look  to  other  sources 
of  prosperity,  besides  the  sources  of  fo- 
reign markets.  When  he  heard  the  asser- 
tion of  the  noble  lord,  with  respect  to  the 
distress  of  this  country  as  originating  from 
the  distress  of  America,  he  was  astonished. 
He  was  satisfied  the  noble  lord  would  not 
assert  what  he  did  not  think  was  true,  but 
it  only  proved  that  the  noble  lord  had  not 
paid  that  attention  to  the  real  situation  of 
the  country  which  he  ought  to  have  paid 
when  he  made  that  statement.  We  had 
practised  on  foreign  countries  an  un- 
mixed system  of  monopoly;   but  they 
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would  now  practise  that  system  against  us 
which  we  had  practised  against  them.  As 
an  evidence  of  this  disposition,  he  would 
mention |  that  when  government  laid  a 
duty  on  rape  seed,  the  Dutch  imposed  a 
duty  on  rape  cake,  which  prevented  its  im- 
portation into  this  country.  If  the  noble 
lord  would  look  into  the  real  situation  of 
the  country,  he  would  find  that  her  whole 
resources  did  not  exceed  three  hundred 
millions,  whilst  her  taxes  amounted  to 
sixty  millions.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
great  alterations  were  necessary — much 
of  reform — much  of  conciliation  and  of 
wisdom  to  save  her.  The  bill  before  the 
House  was  evidently  drawn  up  in  a  hasty 
manner.  He  would  state  one  clause  of  it. 
A  person  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the 
bill  was  liable  to  be  brought  immediately 
before  the  judges  of  assise  or  of  sessions, 
to  be  put  upon  his  trial ;  he  was  entirely 
to  depend  upon  the  favour  of  the  judge 
for  an  opportunity  to  produce  his  wit- 
nesses, and  to  prepare  his  defence.  He 
had  no  doubt  what  the  feelings  of  the 
judges  would  be,  remarkable  as  they  were 
for  a  tender  and  a  pure  regard  for  the  li- 
berties of  the  subject;  but  he  asked, 
was  this  a  situation  in  which  persons 
charged  with  an  offence  against  law  should 
be  placed.  It  was  desirable  that  the  exe- 
cutive government  should  have  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  yet  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  state,  that  he  believed 
the  executive  had  not  that  confidence, 
and  that  the  measure  before  the  House 
was  not  one  which  was  likely  to  ob- 
tain it. 

Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  expressed  his  sa- 
tisfaction at  what  had  fallen  from  the  no- 
ble lord,  and  entirely  concurred  in  the  al- 
terations suggested.  He  concurred  also 
in  the  principle  of  the  bill  immediately 
before  tlie  House :  in  Ireland  it  had  been 
carried  into  execution  with  effect,  and 
without  danger,  though  he  could  not  per- 
suade himself  that  it  could  be  made  local 
in  Great  Britain  without  an  increase  of 
the  peril  it  was  intended  to  diminish. 
One  of  the  amendments  of  the  noble  lord 
he  particularly  approved,  as  without  it  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  would  not  have  been 
able  to  assemble  and  approach  the  throne 
by  petition.  This  change  proved  that  it 
was  not  the  design  of  ministers  to  inter- 
fere with  the  exercise  of  legitimate  rights 
that  did  not  endanger  the  security  of  the 
country.  He  might  safely  assert,  that  in 
bo  instance,  for  many  years,  had  the 
meetings  of  the  Catholics  been  attended 


with  a  display  of  popular  strength,  or  any 
attempt  to  intimidate  the  government. 
In  Ireland,  the  meetings  of  the  Catholics 
had  invariably  been  under  cover  generally 
in  some  of  their  places  of  wonhip;  and  if 
the  amendment  of  the  noble  lord  did  not 
precisely  meet  that  case,  it  could  be  more 
distinctly  worded  in  the  committee. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  resist  the  principle  of  the  bill,  and 
the  aggregate  system  of  measures  that 
were  now  to  be  imposed  upon  the  coun- 
try. He  had  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  hearing  them  defended,  but  never  sue* 
cessfully  ;  and  it  was  his  conviction,  from 
a  strong  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  good 
of  his  country,  that  the  series  of  bills  re* 
cently  brought  into  parliament  ought  to 
subject  the  noble  lord  to  articles  of  im- 
peachment [Hear].  He  repeated,  that 
they  ought  to  subject  the  noble  lord  to  arti- 
cles of  impeachment,  for  they  introduced 
capital  innovations— they  introduced  ar- 
bitrary power,  and  subverted  the  real  ele- 
ments of  the  constitution. 


was  not  to  use  inflammatory  language, 
not  to  excite  feeling  out  of  doors.  Tois 
was  a  crisis  when  every  member  was 
bound  to  express  his  conviction  strongly, 
that  he  might  not  aid  and  abet  ia  the  ruin 
of  his  country.  The  condition  to  which  it 
was  now  reduced  had  been  occasioned  by 
mis- rule,  by  a  total  inattention  to  the  views 
and  wishes  of  the  people ;  by  a  refusal  to 
listen  to  their  complaintsand  to  redress  their 
wrongs.  This  denial  of  justice,  this  de- 
termination not  to  listen  but  to  proceed  in 
the  same  wild  career  of  extravagance, 
was  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  the  heads  of 
the  people — pouring  oil  of  vitriol  into 
their  angry  wounds.  The  noble  lord  had 
taken  credit  to  himself  for  lenity  in  these 
measures,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not  sub* 
jected  to  the  penalty  of  death  any  person 
who  persisted  in  remaining  at  a  parochial 
meeting,  though  it  had  no  riotous  or  tu- 
multuous character,  excepting  what  be 
derived  from  the  presence  of  that  indivi- 
dual; but  he  would  assert  that  if  this 
system  was  persevered  in— if  the  govern- 
ment of  the  law  was  to  be  converted  into 
a  government  of  force— if  tyranny  was  to 
be  established  on  the  ruins  of  liberty,  he 
cared  little  who  were  to  be  the  ministers 
of  the  Crown,  or  whether  he  himself  was 
to  be  one  of  the  first  or  the  last  of  their 
victims.  He  would  never  relinquish  the 
course  he  was  pursuing ;  and  ho  trotted 
that  the  people  would  never  abonta'  the 
rights  to  which  they  wore  born.    "  Ad 
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decus,  adlibertatem,  nati  somas;  authsec 
tenesmus,  aut  cum  dignitate  moriemur." 
With  regard  to  the  particular  bills,   he 
mast  observe  that  training  and  drilling 
was  already  an  offence,  and  he  admitted 
that  government  was  bound  to   protect 
itself;     but  he  entreated  the  House  to 
look  at  the  bill  for  seizing  arms,  for  seiz- 
ing them  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  un- 
der which  any  individual,  with  whatever 
motive  might  make  a  deposition  before  a 
magistrate,  and  procure  the  house,    the 
castle  of  a  man  to  be  broken  open  and 
entered  at  midnight.    Suppose  tne  con- 
stable, armed  with  his  authority,  came  for 
the  purpose,    what  knowledge   had  the 
housekeeper  of  the  warrant  ?    and  for  de- 
fending himself  against  those  he  consi- 
dered the   spoilers  of  his  property,   he 
might  not  only  be  tried  for  murder,  but  for 
rebellion.     Suppose  men  in  military  uni- 
form (for  every  thing  was  now  done  by  the 
military)  were  to  come  and  insist  upon 
admission ;  the  housekeeper,  unsuspecting 
their  real  purpose,  and  knowing  that  he 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  a  search,  might 
open  his  door  and  thus  admit  those  who 
had  availed  themselves  of  this  disguise  to 
plunder  his  house  and  outrage  his  family. 
He  begged  to  read  to  the  House,  as  a 
contrast  to  the  present  measure,  a  sen- 
tence from  a  statute  passed  in  the  reign 
of  William  3rd,  when  it  was  believed  that 
the  papists  had  designs  against  the  peace 
of  the  country,  and  had  accordingly  pro- 
vided themselves  with  weapons  of  offence. 
"  Any  two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace 
may  from  time  to  time,  by  warrant  under 
their  hands  and  seals,  authorize  and  em- 
power any  person  or  persons  in  the  day 
time,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  consta- 
ble, &c  to  search  for  arms."     Such  was 
the  law  in  the  time  of  king  William  ;  no 
search  could  be  made  but  in  the  day ;  yet 
in  the  year  1819,  the  power  was  extended 
either  to  the  night  or  day.    And  what 
was  the  excuse  for  this  change— for  this 
invasion   of  the  rights  of  Englishmen  ? 
Truly,  nothing,  but  the  tyrant's  plea,  the 
plea  of  Richard  3rd  for  one  of  the  murders 
ne  had  committed : 

"  What !  think  you  we  are  Turks  or  Infidels ! 

Or  that  we  would,  against  the  form  of  law, 

Proceed  thus  rashly, 

But  that  the  extreme  peril  of  the  case, 

The  peace  of  England,   and  our   person's 

safety, 
Enforced  us  to  this  execution  ? 

With  regard  to  the  bill  restricting  the 
freedom  of  the  press ;    the  noble  lord 


had  very  kindly  informed  the  House  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  abolish  the  trial  by 
jury.    So  it  appeared ;  but  the  very  men- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  showed 
that  it  had  at  some  time  or  other  entered 
into  the  contemplation  of  ministers ;  and 
every  body  knew  that  the  conception  of 
men  in  power  were  generally  quickly  fol- 
lowed  by  the  acts  themselves.    It  had 
been  urged  formerly  by  the  noble  lord, 
when  the  price  of  the  stamp  was  raised, 
that  it  would  interfere  with  the  existence 
of  a  cheap  press  ?    Would  not  this  new 
law   interfere  with   the   existence  of  a 
cheap   press?     Would  it   not    prevent 
any  man,  whatever  might  be  his  talents, 
unless  he  had  property  also,  from  con- 
ducting a  publication  of  the  kind  ?    Be- 
sides, it  subjected  every  editor  or  propri- 
etor of  a  newspaper  to  transportation  on 
a  second  conviction ;  and  men  of  charac- 
ter would  not  run  the  risk  of  embarking 
in  such  a  hazardous  undertaking.    If  this 
step  were  allowed,   others  must  follow; 
and  we  should  go  on  from  invasion  to  in- 
vasion, until  a  writer  was  reduced  to  the 
situation    described    by    the    author    of 
Figaro—"  Rrovided  I  say  nothing  against 
the    powers    that    be   nothing   against 
religion,    politics,    or    morals  ~  nothing 
against  the  court  and  its  vices— against 
somebody,    or  any  body   that   may  be 
somebody,  I  may  be  at  liberty  to  publish 
what  I  please— subject  nevertheless  to  the 
provisions  aforesaid."  [A  laugh].  He  had 
great  respect  for  the  chief  body  of  the 
clergy ;  their  lives  were  devoted  to  their 
laborious  profession,  and  were  examples 
to    the  rest   of    the   community  $    but 
the  church  ought  not  to  forget  that  it  was 
a  church  of  peace  and  charity,  not  of  war 
and  intolerance ;  and  its  ministers  ought 
not  to  exchange  the  pastoral  staff  for  the 
ensigns  of  magisterial   authority;    they 
ought  not  to  be  employed  in  levying  war 
against    the    people   of  England.      He 
trusted  that  gentlemen  would  take  care 
bow  they  lent  their  support  to  such  a  sys- 
tem as  was  now  attempted  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  nation ;  they  ought  to  recollect 
that  it  wit  most  costly— that  if  persevered 
in,  it  must  increase  the  taxes ;  and  that, 
with  the  increase  of  taxes,  distress  and 
disaffection  would  be  augmented.    Let  not 
gentlemen  flatter  themselves  that  the  ve- 
nerable fabric   whose   foundations   were 
now  assailed  would  last  their  time;  and 
that  if  it  fell,  its  ruins  would  only  injure 
their  posterity  .Louis  14th  had  exclaimed, 
11  After  tne  the  deluge ;"  but  here  dangtr 
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was  at  hand;  national  bankruptcy  and 
revolution  would  soon  open  the  floodgates 
of  popular  fury,  and  ministers  and  their 
adherents  would  find  no  ark  to  which 
they  could  fly  for  shelter*.  A  requisition 
had  been  circulated  and  signed  in  South- 
wark,  and  another  was  in  progress 
through  the  whole  metropolis;  but  the 
noble  lord  had  not  allowed  time  to  ascer- 
tain the  sense  of  the  more  distant  parts  of 
the  country.  Supposing  he  was  able  to 
csrry  his  projects  through  by  triumphant 
majorities,  what  would  the  people  say,  but 
that  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  care 
for  their  opinions,  or  regard  their  inter* 
eats?  [Some  symptoms  of  impatience 
by  coughing,  &c.  were  here  expressed]  • 
lie  was  aware  that  what  he  was  offering 
must  be  very  offensive  to  many  gentle- 
men, but  he  must  do  his  duty;  it  would 
be  most  of  all  unpleasant  to  a  certain 
class  of  members  to  whom  the  noble  lord 
had  alluded  on  a  former  night,  when  he 
contemptuously  said,  that  all  the  pensions 
in  the  list  did  not  amount  to  the  wages  of 
the  radicals  for  a  single  day.  True,  but 
did  the  noble  lord  flatter  himself  that  the 
people  would  not  see  through  this  shallow 
argument?  Were  they  not  fully  aware 
of  the  importance  of  abolishing  pensions 
when  they  saw  that  it  was  by  virtue  of 
them  that  the  noble  lord  could  come 
down  to.  the  House,  not  only  without  the 
fear  of  punishment,  but  with  the  certainty 
of  triumph,  to  outrage  privileges  held 
sacred  from  time  immemorial,  and  recog- 
nised in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  violation 
of  which  w^m  an  act  of  suicide  on  the  part 
of  that  House,  destroying  its  own  power, 
and  annulling  the  relationship  between 
the  people  and  their  representatives.  But 
one  mode  now  remained  for  saving  the 
people,  and  that  mode  was,  for  independ- 
ent men  of  all  parties  to  combine  in 
erecting  a  constitutional  standard,  and 
the  motto  "  Nolumus  leges  Angliae  mu- 
tari." 

Mr.  GrenfeU  said,  that  he  should  not 
have  risen  but  for  the  observations  of  his 
lion,  friend  who  had  just  sat  down.  No 
person  in  the  House  heard  the  gallant 
officer  with  greater  satisfaction  than  he 
did  on  any  question  but  a  political  one : 
on  those  matters  they  were  as  far  divided 
as  the  Poles.  He  had  commenced  by 
observing,  that  the  noble  lord  deserved 
impeachment  for  introducing  the  measures 
now  under  consideration :  if  that  impeach- 
ment were  extended  to  individuals  who 
heartily  concurred  with  the  noble  lord, 


he  (Mr.  Orenfell)  would  be  happy  to 
bear  his  share  of  the  crime  and  the  jpb- 
nishment. .  [Cheers.]  The'  gallant  |t£ 
neral  had  further  asserted  that  fie  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  using  inflammatory  liny 
guage,  either  in  the  House  or  out  of  it. 
Had  the  memory  of  the  gallant  general 
totally  failed  him?  Had  he  forgotten 
what  had  passed  not  long  ago  at  a  meet- 
ing in  the  borough  of  Sonthwark?  Had 
he  forgotten  the  memorable  occasion 
when  he  shook  hands— when  he  publicly' 
gave  the  fraternal  embrace  to  Mr.  Hint  r 
[Continued  cheers  from  all  sides.]  On 
that  occasion,  if  the  reports  in  the  jnmlic 
journals  spoke  truly,  the  gallant  general 
had  asserted,  that  England  was  the  moat 
degraded  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Was  not  that  inflammatory  language? 
Next  he  had  maintained,  tnat  the  tune 
must  arrive  when  the  House  moat  repent 
of  the  measures  it  now  thought  wise  and 
necessary.  If  he  (Mr.  GrenfeU)  should 
at  any  time  have  occasion  to  ghr*  veat*to 
his  useless  sorrow  at  die  decision  he  now 
felt  justified  in  making,  the  gaBant  general 
would  be  the  last  man  he  should  ask  to 
wipe  away  hia  unavailing  tears,  -[conti- 
nued cheers.]  He  would  not  follow'  mm 
through  hia  observations  in  detafl':tfpeta 
the  bill,  but  be  would  take  that  expert* 
nity  of  stating,  that  if  the  measta*  again* 
seditious  meetings  was  limited  &:**f 
period  short  of  that  named  by  ttatobw 
lord,  it  would  be  of  no  benefit;  in*  th£ 
object  in  view  would  be  utter!y:f«Mpj 
pointed.  ""•" '" -\   . 

Sir  R.  Wilson  said,  he  bon&tne  Boite 
would  allow  him  to  say  a  firw3  w*dif 
in  explanation.  He  had  never-known 
Mr.  Hunt  before  the  nttefirif  to  Sdttlfc- 
wark ;  but  he  certainly  did  thcMi  gjrteliimr 
his  hand,  because  be  coobeWed  thwl  he 
had  been  greatly  injured,  aa4  btaattoftiq 
Mr.  Hunt  g  person,  his  own  rights*  mid 
the  rights  of  aU,  had  been  violated.  'Be 
gave  him  hia  hand  aa  a  pfedpe  that  he 
would  go  hand  in  hand  with  him,  tp  esert 
all  his  efforts  as  a  representative  indrder 
to  obtain  redress.  In  doing  so*  %e'ion- 
ceived  that  he  did  no  more  than  hiadaty; 
but  he  would  have  felt  himself  dhireced 
if  he  had  given  his  hand  to  airyWthoee 
who  had  their  hands  stained  with  the 
blood  of  their  countrymen,  and  of  theee 
who  had  sanctioned  their  conducts  fc  •'" 

Mr.  V.  Blake  observed,  th*he  had 
given  aH  the  attention  in  hie <|*MI' Sift*- 
gallant  knight's  arguments,  buttaMnMfer- 
tained  a  totally  different  opmiosneefectv 
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ing  this  measure,  and  others  connected 
with  iu  He  considered  them  measures 
for  the  preservation  of  the  country  against 
the  dangers  which  threatened  it  If  am* 
putation  was  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  vital  parts  of  the  constitution, 
he  should  have  agreed  to  it:  but  he  did 
not  think  that  necessary,  nor  did  he  con- 
sider these  measures  as  affecting  any  part 
of  the  constitution.  Such  speeches  as 
were  made  in  that  House  by  the  hon. 
knight  and  others  near  him,  afforded  to 
the  disaffected  an  opportunity  of  de- 
luding the  distressed.  He  was  perfectly 
sure  that  nothing  was  farther  from 
their  intention  than  to  occasion  such 
an  evil:  but  however  excellent  their 
hearts  might  be,  their  heads  appeared 
not  so  well  suited  for  public  discussion 
as  they  thought  them.  They  had  con- 
vulsed the  country  with  complaints,  be- 
cause of  the  refusal  of  that  House  to  in- 
stitute an  inquiry  into  the  events  at  Man- 
chester. It  was  extremely  ludicrous  to 
see  them  urging  inquiry  in  such  circum- 
stances; for  let  them  only  consider  in 
what  situation  they  would  be  placed  if  an 
inquiry  were  gone  into,  and  that  House 
were  to  address  the  Prince  Regent,  pray- 
ing that  the  attorney-general  should  pro- 
secute certain  persons.  Without  inquiry, 
criminal  informations  could  be  applied 
for,  or.  bills  might  be  presented  to  the 
grand  jury,  or  civil  actions  might  be 
brought;  but  if  the  attorney-general  were 
to  prosecute  in  consequence  of  the  ad* 
dress  of  that  House  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
he  must  file  informations  ex  officio,  and 
the  accused  could  at  once  put  his  hand 
into  his  pocket  and  produce  a  plea  in  bar 
by  presenting  the  letter  of  tlianks.  An 
inquiry  would  therefore  be  the  surest  way 
to  prevent  the  accused  from  punishment, 
if  tney  were  guilty. 

Mr.  Ricardo  said,  he  was  anxious  very 
briefly  to  express  his  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject He  thought  that,  in  the  course  of 
this  discussion,  sufficient  attention  had 
not  been  given  to  the  importance  of  the 
right  to  be  curtailed.  If  the  people's 
right  of  meeting  and  petitioning  consisted 
only  in  the  right  of  meeting  to  petition 
fur  the  removal  of  grievances,  it  was  not 
of  so  much  importance,  and-  the  curtail- 
ment of  it  was  not  of  such  serious  interest 
But  (the .right  was,  a  right  of  meeting  in 
such  numbers,  and  showing  sued  a  front 
to  ministers  as  would  afford  a  hope  that 
bad  measures  would  be  abandoned,  and 
that  public  opinion  would  be  respected. 

(  VOL.  XLI. ) 


It  might  be  compared,  in  this  view,  with 
the  right  of  that  House  to  address  the 
Crown.    If  the  right  of  that  House  con* 
sisted  in  passing  resolutions  only,  and  if 
they  could  not  follow  up  their  resolutions 
by  refusing  the  supplies,  and  by  calling 
up  a  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  country, 
the  Crown  could  despise  their  interference. 
It  was  the  same  with  the  right  of  the  pco-* 
pie  to  petition.    If  they  could  not  meet  in 
such  numbers  as  to  make  them  be  re«* 
spected,  their  petitions  would  have  no  ef- 
fect.   At  the  same  time,  he  admitted,  that 
those  meetings  were  attended  with  very 
great  inconvenience.    It  could  not  be  de- 
nied that  circumstances  might  arise  when 
the  government  should  be  fairly  adminis- 
tered, and  yet  distress  might  arise  from 
causes  which  the  government  could  not 
control,  and  wicked  and  designing  men 
might  produce  a  great  degree  of  mischief; 
it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  such  meet- 
ings were  ttie  sort  of  check  which  ought 
to  exist  in  a  well-administered  govern- 
ment; but  it  was  necessary  to  have  some 
check,  because  if  they  left  men  to  govern 
without  any  control  in  the  people,  the 
consequence  would  be  despotism.    The 
check  which  he  would  give,  could  be  esta* 
blished  only  by  a  reform  of  parliament 
Then,  instead  of  petitioning,  and  from 
the  worst  part  of  the  people  perhaps, 
being  the  check,  that  House  would  be- 
come the  best  check  which  any  govern- 
ment could  have,  and  with  that  check  the 
ople  would  be  perfectly  satisfied.    He 
ad  read  with  surprise  the  abhorrence  or? 
radical  reform  expressed  by  several  mem- 
bers of  that  House.    He  believed  there 
were  among  the  advocates  of  that  mea- 
sure, designing  and  wicked  men.    But  he 
also  knew  that  there  was  a  great  number; 
of  very  honest  men  who  believed  universal 
suffrage  and  annual  parliaments  were  the 
only  means  of  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  establishing  an  adequate  check 
upon  government.    He  had  the  same  ob- 
ject as  they  professed  to  have  in  view ; 
but  he  thought  that  suffrage  far  from  uni- 
versal would  effect  that  object,  and  forrrt 
a  sufficient  check.    He  therefore  thought 
it  would  be  madness  to  attempt  a  reforni 
to  that  extent,  when  a  lessextensivc  reforni 
would  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  said,  ha  felt 
great  reluctance  in  addressing  the  House  \ 
but  his  duty  as  the  representative  of  so 
conspicuous  a  body  superseded  his  reluct* 
ance*  He  Concurred  in  the  opinions  of  tin) 
hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  so  far  as 
(S  D) 
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they  went.  The  House  were  called  upon, 
in  the  most  extraordinary  way,  to  adopt 
measures  affecting  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people,  without  giving  the  people 
sufficient  opportunity  of  knowing  what 
passed.  It  was  impossible  that  the  people 
could  know  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
what  was  doing,  for  even  the  city  of  Lon- 
don had  not  yet  been  able  to  present  their 
opinions  to  the  House,  though  he  believed 
the  sheriffs  were  now  at  the  door  with 
them.  It  was  three  months  since  the 
events  took  place  on  which  those  measures 
were  founded.  If  the  necessity  for  pass- 
ing such  measures  was  so  urgent,  why  had 
not  parliament  been  called  together 
earlier,  in  order  to  give  the  people  abun- 
dant time  to  meet  and  to  express  their 
sentiments  ?  It  appeared  extraordinary 
that  ministers  should  have  been  so  well  as- 
sured of  the  illegality  of  the  meeting  at 
Manchester,  as  to  have  at  once  issued 
thanks  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
and  yet  that  they  had  not  previously  in- 
formed the  people  of  the  illegality.  At 
least  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  they 
ought  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  their 
thanks  were  founded:  but  he  was  yet, 
after  having  seen  the  papers  on  their  table, 
as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  All  the  legal 
authorities  in  that  House  were  unable  to 
come  to  an  opinion  as  to  the  legality  or  il- 
legality of  the  meeting.  In  a  case  of  so 
much  doubt  and  difficulty!  was  it  right, 
was  it  proper!  to  disperse  the  meeting  in 
a  manner  which  terminated  so  cala- 
mitously? An  inquiry  was  called  for, 
not  merely  in  order  to  ascertain  the  con- 
duct of  the  yeomanry  and  of  the  magis- 
trates, but  to  ascertain  the  conduct  of  his 
majesty's  ministers,  and  what  communi- 
cations they  had  previously  had  with  the 
magistrates.  A  meeting  had  been  held  in 
Smithfield  some  time  before  the  meeting 
at  Manchester,  and  it  was  then  the  opi- 
nion of  all  the  legal  gentlemen!  the  learned 
gentlemen  opposite  included,  that  the  meet- 
ing was  perfectly  legal.  The  whole  of  the 
measures  adopted  with  regard  to  that  meet- 
ing had  been  pre-concerted.  Harrison 
was  to  be  apprehended,  and  the  military 
were  to  attack,  if  any  resistance  had  been 
made.  He  knew  these  things  perfectly ; 
as  he  was  the  representative  in  the  com- 
mon council  of  the  ward  in  which  the 
meeting  was  held.  At  that  meeting  a 
great  body  had  attended  from  mere  cu- 
riosity to  know  what  passed.  If  any  re 
sistance  had  been  made,  if  an  arm  had 
been  lifted  up,  the  military  would  have 


been  called  in,  and  the  same  scene*  would 
have  followed  which  were  occasioned  by 
the  interference  of  the  military  at  Man- 
chester. He  was,  therefore,  of  opinion, 
that  the  magistrates  would  not  hare  so 
acted,  unless  they  had  instructions  from 
ministers.  His  opinions  upon  such  meet* 
ings  were  known  to  several  members  of 
the  House.  He  thought  them  dangerous, 
impolitic,  foolish  beyond  description,  and 
particularly  injurious  to  rational  reform. 
His  majesty's  ministers  could  not  have 
found  more  effectual  means  than  such 
meetings  afforded  for  injuring  rational  re- 
form, and  for  obtaining  such  measures  as 
those  now  before  them.  But  if  the  ex- 
ample of  lord  Fitzwilliam  had  bean  ge- 
nerally followed,  gentlemen  of  character 
and  talents  would  be  listened  to  and  re- 
spected, and  visionary  and  itinerant  ora- 
tors would  not  be  attended  to.  That  House 
was  called  the  grand  inquest  of  the  ne* 
tion  ;  it  was  so,  not  merely  to  inquire  into 
the  concealment  of  arms,  but  to  inquire 
into  the  oppressions  of  ministers.  It 
might  be  said,  there  were  no  oppressions, 
for  ministers  were  such  good  sort  of  men. 
But  the  people  said  there  were  oppress 
8i'ons.  Let  the  grand  inquest  inquire  into 
it  All  the  remedies  hitherto  applied  had 
failed.  The  Habeas  Corpus  act  bad  been 
suspended;  but  when  the  suspension  was 
removed,  the  people  were  worst  than  ever* 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  inquire  into 
the  resl  causes  of  complaint,  Declaration* 
of  loyalty  had  come  from  part  of  the  people, 
but  at  the  head  of  such  declarations  wore 
always  to  be  found  persons  who  held 
places  or  received  private  favours  (Wmsj 
the  government.  There  was  bo  doubt  ef 
the  loyalty  of  such  men.  Certainly  aot ; 
and  why  did  they  profess  their  loyalty  but 
in  order  to  brand  all  others  wfch  a  charge 
of  disloyalty  ?  Were  two-thirds  ef  the 
nation  who  called  for  inquiry  and  redress 
to  be  disregarded,  and  acta  passed  in  that 
House  to  their  prejudice,  merely  because 
one-third,  and  these  either  self-interested 
or  influenced,  made  loyal  declarations? 
He  had  attended  popular  meetings  for  five 
and  twenty  years,  and  was  representative 
of  a  ward  containing  4,000  families ;  and 
he  could  assure  the  House  that  he  had 
found  more  intelligence  in  the  lower  and 
middle  classes  than  certain  gentlemen  were 
disposed  to  give  them  credit  far.  He  al- 
ways thought  that  their  notions  of  tfitfom 
were  wild  and  visionary,  and  destructive 
of  their  own  object;  but  when  they  were 
charged  with  desiring  *  revolution,  he 
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could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his  as-  j 
tonishment   at  a  charge  so  unfounded. 
Was  it  not  known  that  sir  Robert  Ray- 
mond, afterwards  lord    chief  justice  of 
England,  had  advocated  the  same  opinion  ? 
Wsb  it  not  known  that  they  had  been  the 
opinions  of  one,  than  whom  a  purer  spirit 
never  appeared  before  the  tribunal  of  his 
maker  ?  He  meant  Mr.  Granville  Sharpe 
The  people  had  read  and  reflected  upon 
the    subject    of    parliamentary    reform. 
They   understood   the   source  of  their 
grievances  as  well  as  any  member  of  that 
House.    They  erred  only  in  their  estimate 
of  the  necessary  remedy.     It  was  the 
fashion  to  speak  of  the  people  as  a  differ- 
ent species — as  if  they  were  insects  or 
worms;  and    every  butterfly-gentleman, 
when  hesucceeded  in  emerging  from  among 
them,  turned  round  and  said,  "  I  have  got 
wings ;  I  leave  the  people  behind  me ;  let 
their  impertinence  be  repressed."    The 
object  of  many  measures  lately  passed 
was,  to  break  down  the  middle  classes; 
end  the  consequence  now  was,  that  they 
could  not  afford  labour  and  wages  suffi- 
cient to  the  working  classes.    Did  the 
noble  lord  suppose  that  his  coercive  mea- 
twes  would  counteract  the  effects  of  im- 
policy and  excessive  taxation  i    No ;  the 
noble  lord  did  not  think  it.    Why  did  he 
first  propose  this  measure  to  last  for  ever,* 
end  now  propose  it  for  five  years,  but  be- 
cause he  xnew  that  it  was  not  sufficient  as 
«  remedy  ?    Distress,  discontent,  and  ir- 
ritation would  not  thus  be  remedied,  nor 
could  they  be  thus  effectually  suppressed. 
They  would  burst  forth  like  a  volcanic 
eruption,    sweeping  every  thing   along,  I 
and  destroying  all  in  their  course,  if  that  ! 
House  did  not  apply  a  sufficient  remedy.  I 
If  they  gave  this  remedy  to  the  noble  lord,  < 
would  he  be  satisfied?     No;  when  they  ! 
put  down  meetings  (to   use  a  favourite  j 
phrase)  by  such  measures,  they  must  also  ! 
have  10,000  or  12,000  men  added  to  the  ! 
military  force  of  the  country.     It  was  all  j 
a  piece  ef  trickery.    It  was  part  of  a  [ 
system  to  abolish  the  Bill  of  Rights.    Be-  | 
cause  the  people  had  shown  a  formidable 
front,  and  petitioned  for  the  preservation 
of  their   liberties,  they    must    now    be 
driven  back.     But  he  could  tell  the  House, 
that  if  they  passed  a  resolution  that  they 
would  take  the  grievances  of  the  people 
into  consideration,  and  if,  as  a  means  of 
doing  so,  they  dismissed  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters— instead  of  complaints,  thev  would 
hove  addresses  of  congratulation  from  aH 
parts  rf  the  country.    They  talked  of  pre- 


serving the  constitution :  was  it  now  found 
inadequate  ?  We  had  rebellions  and  in- 
surrections in  the  country,  and  yet  the 
constitution  survived.  It  had  been  the 
fashion  of  late  to  suspend  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act ;  but  the  object  now  was  to 
put  down  the  constitution.  If  this  bill 
should  be  effectual  for  five  years,  the  peo- 
ple would  never  again  meet  like  Britons. 
In  a  period  of  the  reign  of  Charles  2nd, 
the  people  petitioned  for  the  assombling 
of  parliament,  for  the  parliament  was  then 
with  the  people,  and  the  courtiers  congra- 
tulated the  king  upon  his  deliverance  from 
parliament.  It  was  not  so  now,  for  par- 
liament was  occupied  in  deluding  the  king, 
the  people,  and  themselves.  Then  the 
House  of  Commons  expelled  sir  Thomas 
Withens  for  expressing  his  disapprobation 
of  petitions  to  the  king  to  assemble  parlia- 
ment. They  addressed  the  king  against  sir 
George  Jeffries,  recorder  of  London,  for 
bis  activity  in  the  same  cause.  Sir  George 
was  then  in  great  favour  with  the  court  of 
aldermen,  as  he  perhaps  would  be  with  the 
aldermen  of  the  present  day.  There  was 
eilence  for  some  years;  but  the  conse- 
quence of  those  violations  of  the  rights 
of  the  people  was  the  Revolution ;  and  if 
the  noble  lord  succeeded  in  his  measures 
now,  the  same  consequence  would  follow. 
Ministers  appeared  to  have  taken  that 
page  of  history  for  their  model,  so  far  as 
that  was  possible  in  the  present  state  of 
opinion  and  of  the  public  press.  It 
was,  indeed,  stiil  conceded,  that  lord* 
lieutenants,  sheriffs,  and  mayors,  could 
call  meetings,  but  the  first  could  be  dis- 
missed. Sheriffs  might  be  appointed  on 
the  recommendation  of  lord-lieutenants, 
and  the  House  knew  how  mayors  would 
act.  The  lord  mayor  of  London  had  re- 
fused to  call  a  common-hall  when  three 
million  of  .new  taxes  were  to  be  im- 
posed. The  House  was  now  legislating 
without  evidence.  Anonymous  evidence 
was  no  evidence.  The  7,000  armed  men 
turned  out  to  be  all  men  in  buckram.  The 
lord  mayor  had  said,  that  he  had  evidence 
on  oath  that  fire  was  to  be  put  to  the  city, 
and  the  inhabitants  to  be  murdered.  Why 
was  not  that  evidence  on  the  table  ?  The 
lord  mayor  roust  have  contributed  the  im- 
portant information  to  lord  Sidmouth*  He 
could  not  suppose  that  any  lord  mayor 
would  have  said  so,  if  he  did  not  believe 
it.  If,  then,  the  lord  mayor  of  London 
was  so  practised  on,  must  not  others  have 
been  practised  on  in  the  same  manner  ? 
The  districts  that  were  now  alleged  to  be 
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disaffected  contained  1 ,000,000  of  inhabi- 
tants.    Our  anuies  were  principally  re- 
cruited from  those  districts.     If  they  were 
to  be  so  recruited  again,  they  would  wil- 
lingly enter  the  army  ;  for,  as  an  ingenious 
writer  had  eloquently  said,  they  would  see 
"  that  death  was  less  certain,  and  more 
honourable,  in  the  army  than  at  home." 
But  how  could  such  troops  be  relied  on  ? 
When  there  had  been  danger  of  invasion, 
the  cry  was,  "  Let  us  all  unite ;''  and  par- 
liament put  arms  into  the  hands  of  those 
men.     But  we  were  told,  that  the  differ- 
ence was,  that  now  disaffection  stalked 
abroad ;  that  then  a  foreign  enemy  was  to 
be  opposed.  But  the  disaffection  was  either 
entirely  imaginary,  or  forced  by  distress 
and  misgovernment.   Even  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  was  not  so  for- 
midable as  this  measure,  because  then  the 
people  might  meet ;  they  could  then  have 
the  assistance  of  men  of  talents  to  stimu- 
late them  to  acts  of  energy.    If  this  bill 
were  to  make  it  imperious  on  magistrates 
to  call  meetings,  and  if  they  were  to  pre- 
side, and  only  to  see  that  no  stranger  ad- 
dressed those  meetings,  the  measure  would 
be  less  objectionable.     How  was  the  slave 
trade  abolished,  but  by  meetings  all  over 
the  country,  and  by  individuals  travelling 
for  the  purpose  who  got  much  credit  for 
their  conduct  ?     If  he  were  to  use  such 
language  as  had  been  used  on  a  similar 
subject  by  lords  Chatham  and  Camden, 
against  lord  Loughborough  for  preventing 
the  remonstrance  of  the  city  of  London 
from  being  received,  he  should  excite  such 
a  storm  as  would  oblige  him  to  sit  down, 
and  perhaps  call  forth  the  rebuke  of  an 
lion,  gentleman.     Taxes  had  not  been 
reduced,  though  the  value  of  property  had 
fallen  more  than  half.    The  same  lavish 
expenditure  was  attempted  to  be  supported 
by  diminished  means,     If  those  who  were 
represented  as  so  dangerous  were  let  alone, 
the  whole  cause  of  alarm  would  soon  sub- 
side.    At  the  last  meeting  in  the  city  no 
radicals  had  attended;  but  there  was  a 
strong  feeling  for  rational  reform  through- 
out the  country.     To  give  freedom  by 
means  of  reform  to  the  people,  was  the 
only  means  of  restoring  tranquillity  now, 
and  of  being  prepared  for  any  emergency. 
Mr.   Wilson  observed,  that  it    seemed 
pretty  generally  admitted  on  all  sides,  that 
the  evil  arose  from  want  of  employment 
and  from  heavy  taxes.     Was  it  possible, 
then,  to  remove  these  causes  of  discon- 
tent ?    He  should  be  roost  happy  if  the 
poorer  and  the  labouring  dosses  of  so* 
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ciety  could  be  convinced  of  the  impossi- 
bility. Of  this,  however,  all  who  heard 
him  must  be  satisfied :  every  member  of 
that  House  well  knew  that  the  unfortunate 
state  of  tilings  to  which  he  had  alluded 
could  not  be  done  away,  that  our  manu- 
factures must  continue  depressed,  and  that 
taxes  must  continue  to  be  paid.  He  was 
not,  he  trusted,  insensible  to  the  suffer- 
ings now  experienced,  nor,  in  giving  his 
support  to  these  measures,  did  be  conceive 
that  he  was  preventing  their  mitigation. 
The  condition  of  the  lower  orders  he  hoped 
soon  to  see  ameliorated.  But  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  proposed  measures  were 
necessary,  if  it  were  only  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  the  sentiments  often 
pronounced  at  public  meetings  were  not 
the  unanimous  sentiments  of  the  country. 
It  had  been  urged,  that  the  people  had 
not  sufficient  confidence  in  that  House,  and 
that  in  their  belief  a  majority  of  it  -gave 
its  votes  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  Crown.  But  was  not  this 
likely  to  be  always  the  case  I  And  if  the 
gentlemen  opposite  were  to  come  into 
power,  would  they  not  think  themselves 
also  justified  in  making  use  of  the  patron- 
age of  government  ?  For  one,  he  must 
frankly  say,  that  he  preferred  the  term  of 
five  years  for  the  duration  of  the  bill  now 
before  the  House  to  a  shorter  period:  a 
shorter  time  would,  he  thought,  only  serve 
to  keep  men's  minds  in  their  present  state 
of  agitation.  As  long  as  that  should  con- 
tinue, there  would  be  a  necessity  for  in- 
creased expense,  and  an  enlarged  military 
establishment.  He  wished .  to  see  that  ne- 
cessity at  an  end.  With  these  impres- 
sions, and  adverting  to  all  the  circum- 
stances in  which  this  country  was  now 
placed,  he  felt  it  his  duty,  aa  an  honest 
man,  and  an  Englishman,  to  tote  for  the 
present  measure. 

Mr.  D.  IV.  Harvey  could  not  agree  that 
the  true  remedy  for  the  grievances  of  this 
country  was  to  be  found  in  the  multiplied 
and  complicated  provisions  of  the  system 
now  recommended  to  their  adoption.  So 
far  from  allaying  the  present  discontents* 
or  putting  an  end  to  existing  evils,  he  be- 
lieved these  enactments  would  aggravate 
and  increase  them.  There  were,  in  his 
opinion,  but  two  certain  and  effectual  re- 
medies ;  one,  a  diminution,  or  perhaps 
rather  an  equalization,  of  the  taxes ;  the 
other,  a  parliamentary  reform.  The 
former  was,  perhaps,  that  which  called  for 
more  immediate  attention.  There  were 
many  persons  who  had  large  property, 
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and  especially  in  land,  who  derived  ad- 
vantage, instead  of  suffering  loss,  from 
our  present  system  of  taxation,  connected 
as  it  was  with  the  whole  system  of  our  in- 
ternal policy.  A  given  rental  mieht  pay 
a  larger  amount  of  taxes  than  it  did  thirty 
years  ago,  but  that  rental  was  itself  aug- 
mented in  a  much  more  considerable  pro- 
portion. A  landed  proprietor  of  5,000/. 
per  annum  was  before  charged  with  per- 
haps 300/.  a  year :  he  now  paid  double 
that  sum,  but  his  entire  estate  had  also, 
duringthe  intervening  period,  been  doubled 
in  value.  Had  manufacturing  or  any 
species  of  labour  experienced  a  similar 
advantage  ?  He  concurred  with  the  view 
lately  taken  of  this  subject  by  a  noble 
lord ;  he  wished  to  see  the  duties  on  salt 
and  other  articles  subjected  to  an  excise 
differently  modelled,  and,  if  a  property 
tax  was  to  be  resorted  to,  that  it  might 
be  attended  with  various  gradations,  and 
fall  chiefly  on  the  richer  orders.  Nothing 
would  more  completely  satisfy  the  minds 
of  the  labouring  classes  that  their  interests 
were  consulted,  and  prove  to  them  that 
there  was  a  disposition  to  sympathise  with 
their  wants  ana  sufferings.  He  had,  how- 
ever, one  very  strong  objection  to  the 
measures  before  the  House.  They  were 
bound  to  consider,  when  they  were  about 
to  create  new  powers,  to  whom  it  was  that 
they  intrusted  them.  His  majesty's  mi- 
nisters had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  na- 
tion upon  this  subject.  It  had  expected 
that  parliament  was  called  together  for 
the  purpose  of  going  into  an  inquiry  re- 
specting it,  and  his  own  constituents  had 
abstained  from  publicly  assembling  to 
consider  the  transactions  at  Manchester 
under  this  persuasion,  conceiving  that,  u 
a  full  investigation  would  so  soon  take 
place,  their  meeting  might  be  regarded 
as  a  mark  of  their  disposition  to  prejudge 
the  question.  This  had  been  a  general  be- 
lief, but  the  country  was  disappointed. 
The  learned  gentlemen  on  the  other  aide 
had  contended,  that  the  House  was  an  in- 
adequate tribunal,  and  that  the  subject 
would  come  more  properly  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  courts  of  law.  The  hon.  and 
learned  solicitor-general  had,  a  few  nights 
since,  made  a  triumphant  appeal  on  the 
ground  of  the  inquest  at  Oldham.  He 
had  asked  whether  it  was  right  to  take  the 
question  out  of  the  hands  of  a  court 
specially  constituted  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  inquiries  of  this  nature  ?  What 
now  had  become  of  this  reasoning  ?  For 
his  own  part,  he  must  declare  that  he  had 


a  very  sincere  respect  for  the  judges  of 
the  King's-bench,  but  he  could  not  under- 
starrd  the  grounds  on  which-  they  pro- 
ceeded in  putting  a  stop  to  the  inquest.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  they  had  gone  out 
of  their  way  on  that  occasion.  It  was 
new  to  him  to  find  a  man  allowed  to  con- 
vert his  own  wrong  into  a  justification  of 
himself.  The  coroner  was  absolved  from 
the  necessity  ot  resuming  an  inquest  in 
consequence  of  his  own  irregularity ;  and 
what  chance  was  there  now  that  the  me- 
rits of  the  case  would  ever  be  ascertained  ? 
The  court  had,  indeed,  referred  to  the 
grand  jury,  and  stated  that  the  matter 
might  be  safely  left  to  that  tribunal.  No 
doubt  a  grand  jury  would  discharge  its 
duty;  but  it  had  been  admitted  in  that 
House,  that  they  had  a  peculiar  protection 
thrown  over  them.  They  could  not  be 
called  upon,  in  consequence  of  their  oath 
of  secrecy,  to  divulge  the  grounds  on 
which  they  acted.  With  regard  to  this 
point,  however,  he  would  here  men- 
tion a  case  which  had  been  recently  de- 
cided at  York.  A  prisoner  was  on  his  trial 
for  felony,  and  one  of  the  witneises  against 
him  was  under  examination.  A  member 
of  the  grand  jury,  by  -whom  the  bill  of 
indictment  had  been  found,  happened  to 
be  present,  and  was  so  struck  with  the 
difference  between  the  witness's  testimony 
there  and  what  he  had  sworn  before  the 
grand  jury,  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
apprise  the  judge  of  it.  The  latter  con- 
ceived that  it  was  essential  to  the  ends  of 
public  justice  that  the  witness  should  be 
indicted  for  perjury.  A  bill  for  this  pur- 
pose was  preferred  to  the  grand  jury,  and 
upon  the  evidence  of  one  of  themselves, 
the  man  was  indicted  and  convicted.  It 
was  deemed  right  in  that  case,  for  the  pa- 
ramount ends  of  justice,  to  release  a  grand 
juror  from  the  obligation  of  his  oath.  In 
the  case  of  the  transaction  at  Manchester, 
there  was  a  general  persuasion,  that  al- 
though the  grand  jury  might  not  have  ig- 
nored bills  contrary  to  evidence,  yet  that 
thev  had  refused  to  admit  certain  evidence. 
This  sometimes  happened  on  election 
committees, and  he  recollected  an  instance 
of  two  sitting  at  the  same  time,  and  one 
of  them  determining  that  treating  was 
bribery,  and  the  other  that  treating  was 
not  bribery.  The  cause  of  this  difference 
was,  the  rejection  of  evidence  in  one  room, 
which  evidence  was  admitted  in  the  other. 
It  might  have  been  possible  that  the- Lan- 
cashire grand  jury  conceived  that  if  Der- 
byshire were   indicted,  no   proceeding* 
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could  be  had  against  Mr.  Hunt  aud  his 
friends,  and  therefore  threw  out  the  bill 
against  him.  There  seemed  to  him,  how- 
ever, to  be  an  absolute  necessity  for  in- 
quiry into  all  the  transactions  at  Man- 
chester. .  The  very  first  letter  of  the  pa- 
pers submitted  to  the  House  was  a  very 
important  document.  It  represented  the 
disturbed  districts  to  be  in  a  state  calcu- 
lated to  end  in  a  revolution,  and  it  was 
remarkable  that  it  was  dated  on  the  1st  of 
July,  several  days  before  the  prorogation 
of  parliament.  No  allusion,  however, 
was  made  to  it  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne*  and  parliament  was  allowed  to 
separate  with  some  general  advice  only,  to 
maintain  order  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods. This  furnished  some  reason 
for  believing  that  ministers  wished  the  evil 
to  go  on,  till  it  assumed  some  tangible 
shape,  and  should  enable  them  to  bring 
forward  these  portentous  measures.  He 
believed,  however,  that  their  only  ten- 
dency would  be  to  exasperate  and  increase 
the  disaffection  already  prevailing. — He 
had  now  but  a  very  few  observations  to 
make  on  that  other  question  of  sovereign 
importance — he  meant  a  reform  of  parlia- 
ment* It  had  been  too  successfully  en- 
deavoured to  confound  this  subject  with 
the  views  of  the  radicals.  He  could  not 
agree  indeed  with  all  the  terms  of  reproach 
which  had  been  applied  to  the  latter.  They 
wished  for  what  they  considered  suitable 
remedies  to  all  the  distempers  of  our  con- 
dition. He  had  lately  suffered  from  an  in- 
ternal complaint,  and  was  desirous  of  a 
radical  cure,  but  this,  his  physician  could 
not  undertake,  though  he  promised  him 
considerable  relief.  His  own  principle 
with  regard  to  parliamentary  reform  was 
narrowed  to  this — that  the  House  should 
contain  no  member  who  did  not,  at  fixed 
periods,  revert  to  some  public  body,  to 
whose  praise  or  condemnation  he  should 
be  subject,  whilst  dismissal  or  re-election 
should  depend  on  their  judgment  of  his 
conduct.  This,  he  believed,  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  public,  but  they  would 
not  be  satisfied  whilst  they  saw  *so  many 
members  who  had  no  constituents.  He 
did  not  wish  that  the  House  should  be 
converted  into  a  mere  organ  of  the  senti- 
ments of  others,  for  that  would  be  incom- 
patible with  their  character  as  a  delibera- 
tive body.  The  principle  of  reform  which 
had  stated  went  to  no  such  extreme,  and 
oould,  he  thought,  be  obnoxious  only  to 
those  who  looked  to  their  seats  as  a  source 
of  profit  to  themselves* 


Lord  Stanley,  in  conseouebce  of  his 
having  been  so  pointedly  alluded  to,  rose 
to  submit  a  few  observations.  He  cer- 
tainly had  been,  no  doubt  unintentionally, 
very  much  misconceived.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  spoke  last  was  wrong,  in  sup- 
posing that  he  had  admitted,  that  a  grand 
juror's  oath  threw  too  great  a  protection 
over  him.  He  had  said,  that  the  Lanca- 
shire grand  jury  were  able  to  justify  their 
conduct,  but  that  they  would  not  violate 
their  oaths.  Unquestionably,  however, 
that  obligation  might  be  removed  by  the 
interference  of  a  superior  court.  The 
hon.  member,  he  apprehended,  had  dep- 
rived his  facts  from  the  statements  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Hunt's  petition;  in  which  it 
was  alleged,  that  the  grand  jury  bad  been 
actuated  by  feelings  and  prejudices  against 
him.  He  wished  to  speak  with  tenderness 
of  all  persons  who  addressed  themselves 
to  the  House ;  but  be  must  say*  that  there 
was  no  authority  for  the  assertions  of  At 
hon.  member  in  this  respect* 

Mr.  Booth  Wilbrmha*  asked,  whether 
the  hon.  member  for  Colchester  meant 
to  state  that  the  grand  jury  refused  to  re- 
ceive the  evidence  of  Derbyshire* 

Mr.  D.  IV.  Jfrrvrvdid  not  mean  tossy 
any  such  thing.  All  he  had  sassrted  was, 
that  on  public  grounds  it  wonkt  be  de- 
sirable to  know  the  reasons  which  influ- 
enced the  grand  jury  to  igsore  particular 
bills.  They  might  nave  ignores!  them  ny 
adopting  a  particular  rule,  and  aetMg.es> 
on  it  to  the  exclusion  of  a  certain'  fane  of 
evidence,  which,  if  admitted,,  would  per- 
haps have  led  them  to  a  mneroat  result.  . 

Mr.  Itootle  Witbrahm*  stated,  that  the 
grand  jury  had  made  no  soeh  rule,  nor  re- 
fused any  particular  evidence. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  after  isnientfag'  the 
painful  necessity  in  which  he  found  him* 
self,  of  trespassing  upon  the  attention  of 
the  House,  after  the  speeches  that  were 
made  by  his  hon.  friends  round  hits,  warm- 
ly defended  his  hon.  and  gallant  friend 
from  the  attack  made  upon  him  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Marlow.  He  Was  the 
more  ready  to  repeat  and  justify  eeeiTex- 

Iiression  made  use  ef  by  his  hon*  and  gsV- 
ant  friend,  as  he  was  so  much  m^  habit 
of  connecting  his  feelings  and  interests 
with  his  own  upon  every  occasion*  Bsfore 
he  proceeded  further,  hebes&edtoaskuM- 
nisters,  whether  it  was  their  intention  to  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  this  Bill  to  fcslaud  t 
Mr.  Grant  replied,  that  it  was  mtsnnsi 
to  include  Ireland  within  the  operation  of 
the  bill.    .  ..... 
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Mr.  Hutchinson  returned,  and  with 
great  animation  recalled  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord, 
when  he  introduced  this  bill  to  their  con- 
sideration—a bill  which  would  be  for  ever 
connected  with  his  name.  Did  not  that 
noble  lord,  in  his  opening  speech,  con- 
trast the  peaceable  state  of  Ireland 
with  the  disturbed  condition  of  England  ?— 
Did  he  not  express  his  pride  and  satis- 
faction at  seeing  what  he  termed  the 
peaceable  and  prosperous  state  of  a 
country  with  which  be  was  so  nearly 
connected?  Why,  then,  did  the  noble 
lord  talk  of  the  peaceable  and  tranquil 
state  of  Ireland  if  he  meant  to  visit  tnat 
country  with  the  pains  and  penalties  of  his 
bill  of  coercion?  What  was  the  noble 
lords  intention  by  adopting  such  a  deci- 
sive course  ?  Did  he  mean  to  deceive  the 
seventy  Irish  members  who  voted  with 
him  on  the  former  night*  and  to  induce 
them  to  give  their  support,  under  the  idea 
that  though  England  was  to  be  coerced, 
Ireland  was  to  be  free  ?  When  the  noble 
lord,  with  bis  usual  douceur  of  manner, 
and  apparent  modesty,  even  thoueh  intro- 
ducing a  measure  of  such  treinenaouscon- 
sequence,  made  this  allusion  to  the  state 
of  Ireland,  what  was  his  meaning  ?  Why 
the  delusion?  He  intreated  the  Irian 
members  to  recollect  the  declaration  of 
the  noble  lord  as  to  the  tranquillity  of 
their  country,  and  to  couple  it  with  what 
tbev  now  heard  of  the  intention  to  include 
Ireland  in  the  operation  of  this  Bill, 
f  Hear,  hear!  and  some  coughing  from  the 
ministerial  benches.]  Gentlemen  might 
interrupt  him  if  they  pleased ;  they  might 
manifest  a  readiness  to  vote  away  the  li- 
berties of  their  own  country,  but  they 
must  give  him  leave  to  defend  those  of 
hU--ftuch  at  least  as  remained  to  bis  coun- 
try in  her  present  state.  When  the  noble 
lord  bad  talked  of  the  prosperity  of  Ire* 
land,  he  did  not  believe  him,  though  he 
was  ready  to  admit  its  peace  and  tranquil* 
lity,  and  to  assert  its  claim  for  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  operation  of  these  bills*— 
Nothing,  he  must  say,  could  be  more  out- 
rageous than  the  conduct  of  the  noble 
lord,  who,  upon  evidence  of  his  own  show- 
ing, part  absurd,  part  anonymous,  ground- 
ed the  necessity  of  measures  subversive 
of  the  most  essential  privileges  of  the  con- 
stitution, notwithstanding  the  many  flat 
contradictions  which  this  evidence  had  re- 
ceived io  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  It 
seemed  the  noble  lord,  even  with  his  ma- 
jorities, did  not  feel  himself  on  quite  as 


safe  ground  as  he  at  first  imagined,  when 
he  now  came  down,  and  in  smooth  and 
flowing  numbers,  admitted  the  limitation 
of  the  bill  to  five  years  existence.  It  was 
to  be  hoped  that  before  this  night  passed 
away,, a  feeling  of  a  similar  description, 
would  prompt  the  noble  lord,  notwith- 
standing his  bold  declarations,  to  make 
the  bill  local,  instead  of  general,  in  its  ap» 
plication.  He  begged  pardon  while  ho 
said  that  there  was  something  .so  outrage* 
ous  and  offensive  in  the  mode  pursued  by 
the  noble  lord,  that  he  was  afraid  to  give 
vent  to  the  feelings  which  it  excited  in 
bis  breast.  The  ministers,  in  bringing 
forward  these  measures,  earoe  before  their 
country  with  false  colours.  Were  these 
the  glories  that  followed  the  labours  of 
upwards  of  half  a  century  of  admiaistre* 
tions  like  the  present  ?  Were  these  the 
laurels  which  the  people  were  to  reap  after 
the  termination  of  a  war  unparalleled  in 
its  renown,  but  for  which  no  thanks  were 
due  to  ministers,  though  none  could  be 
too  much  for  the  brave  soldiers  and  their 
great  captain,  who  bad  won  them  by  their 
spirit  and  heroism  ?  Was  it  in  the  fifth 
year  of  profound  peace  with  the  world 
that  ministers  were  to  claim  confidence, 
when  they  avowed  that  sedition  and  troe-f 
son  raged  among  their  own  people,  and 
that  they  could  only  be  eradicated  by  bills 
of  pains  and  penalties  ?  [Coughing  on 
the  ministerial  benches.]-* He  trusted 
gentlemen  would  refrain  from  interrupting 
him :  he  meant  to  be  brief,  but  if  this  in- 
terruption were  persevered  in,  he  should 
only  have  to  detain  them  longer,  as  lie 
was  determined  to  express  his  opinions, 
and  he  would  extend  them  to  tenfold 
length  if  these  attempts  were  renewed* 
—  He  was  old  enough  to  recollect 
the  proceedings  of  governments  and 
parliaments  in  Ireland,  and  to  remem* 
ber  the  cruel  oppressions  thai  were 
practised  upon  the  people,  when  the 
noble  lord  was  in,  as  well  as  when  ha  was 
out  of  office  in  that  country*  He  recol- 
lected when  any  honest  man  who  inter- 
posed between  the  people  and  their  op- 
presiors  was  conghed  down  m  parliament 
by  the  purchased  majority  of  that  day.— 
What  had  been  the  result  ?  Tlie  griev- 
ances of  the  people  were  met  by  coer- 
cion—.the  country  at  length  became  goad- 
ed to  madness, -and  a  devastating  rebellion 
was  the  result.  The  history  of  those  and 
times  in  Ireland  presented  a  spectacle  for 
deep  contemplation.  There  were  those 
in  power  in  that  day  who  were  eager  to 
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see  the  people  draw  the  sword,  that  they  [ 
themselves  might  have  a  pretext  for  throw- 
ing away  the  scabbard.  The  vices  which 
human  nature  exhibited  once,  she  again 
threw  forth  at  other  periods,  and  he  meant 
no  offence  to  any  particular  individuals 
when  he  avowed  his  full  and  thorough 
conviction,  that  there  were  persons  in  the 
country  at  this  moment,  who,  for  their 
own  black  and  malignant  purposes,  were 
ready  and  eager  to  drive  the  people  into 
acts  of  outrage  which  might  furnish  a  pre- 
text for  putting  down  that  people  at  the 
point  of  the  sword.  If  parliament  lent  it- 
self to  such  persons  it  would  stand  de- 
graded in  the  eyes  of  the  people—it  would 
forfeit  its  character  as  the  guardian  of  pub- 
lic liberty.  They  were  told,  indeed,  by 
ministers,  of  the  nations  of  the  continent 
that  were  saved  by  the  vigour  and  valour 
of  their  councils.  He  denied  the  asser- 
tion, and  declared  that  the  nations  of  the 
continent  were  saved  by  themselves,  and 
not  by  his  majesty's  ministers.  The  proof 
of  the  estimation  in  which  ministers  were 
held  on  the  continent,  could  be  easily  put 
to  the  test.  Go  to  any  court  in  Europe, 
and  sec  the  contempt  in  which  they  were 
held — go  to  any  people  in  Europe  and  see 
the  scorn  and  derision  which  were  heaped 
upon  them :  they  were  universally  despised 
and  detested.  So  long  as  the  strength  of 
the  continental  people  rested  upon  the  in- 
fluence of  rotten  thrones,  it  crumbled, 
and  they  owed  their  existence  as  nations 
to  whatever  of  generosity  was  bestowed 
upon  them  by  their  conqueror,  Buona- 
parte ;  when  at  length  an  accumulation  of 
oppression  roused  the  people  to  resist- 
ance, they  expelled  the  previous  con* 
qucror,  his  own  people  refused  him 
obedience  and  oppressed  nations  conquer- 
ed— not  France,  but  Napoleon.  He  had 
no  words  in  which  he  could  adequately  ex- 
press his  admiration  of  the  military 
glory  acquired  by  this  country  during 
the  late  eventful  war;  but  the  noble  efforts 
and  heroism  which  consummated  it, 
would,  he  feared,  have  been  vain,  if  the 
people  of  the  continent  had  not  to  a  man 
risen  and  assisted  in  the  expulsion  of  their 
oppressor.  But  this  glory  belonged  to  the 
people,  and  not  to  the  ministers.  Where 
had  they  the  suffrages  of  any  once  pros- 
trate nation  for  its  redemption  ?  Would 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Canning) 
whose  eloquence  was  so  exercised'  in  de- 
fence of  the  measures  of  his  colleagues, 
and  who  had  but  just  returned  from  the 
continent,  say  from  what  state  he  had  pro- 


cured a  certificate  of  attachment*  to  hiir 
majesty's  ministers?    Did  he  obtarrJ  -  fcritf 
from   the  fallen  and  expelled  people  of 
Parga  ?     Was  it  from  the  people  of  Ot-rtoa 
he  received  an  eulogiuni  upon  th*  merits 
of  the  British  ministers  t    If  it  were  Hot 
was  it  from  dismembered  Saxony;  of  disf 
Belgium   resound   their  praise*?-    What 
did  France  say  of  their  acts?     They  Gof- 
fered, as  friends,  their  parties  to  enter  bet** 
states,  and  thev  remained   there  at  in*- 
vaders.    To  crown  all,  in  the  fiftlr  year  of 
peace,  the  people  of  this  empire— the  peo*' 
pie  whose  energies  and  perseverance,  im« 
der  every  sacrifice,  enabled  ministers  to 
carry  to  the  full  length  the  whole  of  their 
war  measures,  were  now  to  be  pat  down 
by  coercion— they  were  to  receive  chains 
in  return  for  their  efforts  and  their  confi- 
dence—and these  were  to   be  rifetted, 
without  even  the  preparatory  form  of  fifty ' 
inquiry. — The  hon.  member,  with  great 
force,  condemned  the  whole  policy  of  his 
majesty's  ministers  on  the  present  decay 
sion :  at  home  and  abroad  it  was  alike  dis- 
graceful, condemned,  execrated,  arid  des* 
pised.     Why  was  it  that,  under  such  cir* 
cumstances,  appeals  were  made  -to-  raMy 
round  the   throne  with   loyal  addresses; 
when  no  danger  for  the  stability 'of  ^the4 
throne  could  at  all  be  contemplate*  whHe-ne 
efforts  were  made  to  rally  round  Ihe^heoi "• 
pie  and  the  constitution,  and  toasfeefeoth 
from  the  pains  and  penalties'  thai  were  ' 
alike  levelled   against  them?    He  AM- 
condemned,  in  pointed  terms/  tho^pre^ 
posed  duration  of  the  bill,  and  its  esteri-  » 
sion  beyond  the  local  places  of  disorder/    - 

Mr.  Grenfeil  appealed  to-  the  Haute, 
whether,  as  had  been  imputed  to  hfiri  by 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  last  spoke,  he 
had  said  that  the  gallant  general  taught 
better  than  he  spoke.  As  to  the  expres- 
sion, that  "  the  country  was  degraded," 
he  had  not  said  that  it  had  been  used  in 
the  course  of  this  debate;  it  had  been 
used  three  months  ago  by  die  gallant  ge- 
neral on  the  hustings  at  Soathwark.*'- 

Mr.  Barham  was  of  exactly  a  cotrtra*  * 
ry  opinion  to  that  expressed  by  the 'horn 
gentleman  respecting  the  character  which 
tin's  country  sustained  in  the  ■  estfNisHton 
of  foreigners  ;  for  if  any  Englishman  was 
not  satisfied  with  that  character*' iie «t At' 
be    unreasonable  indeed.     He    did -net r* 
know    any    tiling  of   Pargtt  ;■   but  wit  ft  : 
Genoa  lie  had  long  been  acqtwmfeH,  WQr "'• 
he  knew  that,  whatever  might  hate*  wfei  ** 
the  sufferings  of  that  people,  iheytftl*1*©*'*' 
uscribe.  thote  sufferings  to  ■  EngfalM*  W 
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the  boa*  gentleman  would  goto  Genoa, 
or  into  Saxony,  he  would  find  the  highest 
opinion  entertained  of  the  character  of 
thit  country*  At  to  the  main  question, 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  support  minis- 
ters on  the  measures  before  the  House. 
His  opinion  that  such  a  measure  as  the 
present  was  necessary,  was  founded  on  the 
illegality  of  those  meetings  which  it  was 
the  object  of  the  bill  to  suppress  ;  for  he 
could  not  suppose  that  any  thing  10  dan- 
gerous to  tne  peace  of  this  country  as 
these  meetings  were,  could  be  legal.  As 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Manchester  magis- 
trates, he  believed  they  had  acted  in  the 
discharge  of  a  difficult  and  delicate 
duty »  and  as  to-  the  yeomen,  he  could 
net  .boring  himself  to-  believe  that  a  body 
of  Englishmen  were  capable  of  acting 
with  the  wanton  cruelty  which  bad 
been  imputed  to  them.  But  while  he 
agreed  with  ministers  on  these  points, 
there  was  another  question  on  which  he 
entirely  differed  from  them ;  for  he  was 
of  opinion  that  these  proceedings  were 
of  such  a  nature,  that  they  ought  to 
have  been  inquired  into.  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  House  of  Commons  had 
fallen  into  such  contempt  as  had  been  al- 
leged by  the  boo*  gentleman,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  still  respected 
by  the  majority  of  the  people.  He  did 
not  doubt,  however,  that  this  respect 
would  be   greatly  diminished,   if  an  in- 

2uiry  into  those  proceedings  was 
enied;  end  therefore  he  was  convinced 
that  no  evil  could  arise  from  inquiry, 
equal  to  the  evil  that  would  result- 
from  denying  it.  Theconstruction  likely 
to  be  put  by  the  country  on  the  refu- 
sal of  ministers  to  institute  an  inquiry. 
Was,  that  they  were  afraid  of  something 
coming  out  that  would  not  bear  the  light. 
—He  thought  the  present  measure  ought 
to  be  restricted  to  those  parts  of  the 
country  only  that  required  it,  because,  to 
punish  the  whole  kingdom  for  the  offence 
of  some  districts,  comparatively  small, 
was  certainly  not  a  measure  likely  to  pro- 
mote conciliation.  He  was  not  a  reformer 
himself.  He  had  no  objection  to  correct 
abuses  by  applying  the  laws  with  proper 
severity  in  all  cases  of  corruption ;  but 
he  would  not  introduce  any  new  principle 
into  the  system  of  representation.  As  to 
the  principles  of  Radical  Reform,  he  con- 
ceived that  if  they  were  adopted  they 
would  lead  directly  to  the  abolition  of 
monarchy  and,  the  subversion  of  th# 
constitosum.  He  looked.  .  however,  on 
(VOL.XLI.) 


the  right  of  petitioning  to  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  useful  privileges  of  the 
subject,  when  judiciously  exercised ; 
and,  therefore,  tne  House  should  be 
guarded  in  making  any  law  that  would 
trench  on  this  privilege.  He  appealed 
to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
whether  the  property-tax  would  nave 
been  repealed,  but  for  that  resistance 
which  this  measure  was  calculated  to 
prevent  in  future.  The  slave-trade,  also, 
had  been  petitioned  against;  and  there 
the  result  had  proved  the  good  effects  of 
expressing  temperately  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  on  great  measures.  At  the 
time  of  the  American  war,  the  people 
were  for  peace,  and  peace  was  accord- 
ingly granted  to  them ;  in  the  revolu- 
tionary, they  expressed  their  desire  for 
war,  and  Mr.  Pitt  continued  it;  in  short, 
on  every  memorable  occasion  the  good 
effects  of  listening  to  the  voice  of  the 
people  through  their  petitions,  had  been 
clearly  proved  ;  but  now  ministers,  by  this 
measure,  were  going  to  cut  asunder  the 
link  that  connected  the  parliament  with 
the  people. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  explanation,  dis- 
claimed any  intention  of  statins  that  the 
national  character  of  England  was  de- 
graded upon  the  continent,  as  the  last 
speaker  appeared  ta  think. — What 
he  meant  to  say  was,  that  the  policy 
and  practice  of  the  British  cabinet  was 
universally  deemed  to  be  disgraceful  upon 
the  continent— that  in  fact,  that  policy 
and  practice  were  odious  in  the  estima- 
tion of  every  intelligent  man  m  Europe. 

Mr.  Knox  supported  the  motion  ;  but 
as  he  spoke  under  the  gallery,  and  in  a 
low  tone,  we  could  not  catch  a  complete 
sentence  from  the  hon.  member  through- 
out his  speech. 

Mr.  «/.  Smith  rose,  he  said,  to  take 
notice  of  some  erroneous  and  mischievous 
reports  which  had  been  lately  propagated, 
and  with  the  origination  of  which  ne  could 
not  suppose  that  government  had  any  con- 
cern. He  could  not,  indeed,  suspect 
the  members  of  the  government  of  des- 
cending to  any  unworthy  expedient  for 
the  purpose  or  producing  an  effect  in  de- 
bate. But  he  lamented  to  say,  that  some 
reports  had    recently  gone   forth  from 

Sh  authority,  which  were  materially 
ciliated,  and  which  did  actually  ope- 
rate, ta  affect  the  credit  df  the  country,— 
He  aHttded  particularly  to  the  report 
mentioned  elsewhere,  that  there  were  no 
less  than  IOMOO  men  in  a  state  ready  to 
(SB) 
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be  called  out  for  open  rebellion,  in  the 
line  between  the  Weir  and  the  Tyne  up 
to  Carlisle.  Now  he  would  take  leave  to 
say,  that  this  statement  was  not  true,  be- 
cause it  was  impossible  it  could  be  true,  for 
there  were  not  100,000  men  in  the 
whole  of  tbe  district  alluded  to  capa- 
ble of  bearing  arms.  The  population  of 
the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Dur- 
ham and  Cumberland,  comprehended 
within  the  district  alluded  to,  amounted, 
according  to  the  Census  of  1811,  to 
480,000 ;  and  supposing  70,000  to  have 
been  since  added,  which  was  rather  a 
liberal  supposition,  that  addition  could 
not  be  conceived  to  include  more  than 
10,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms.-" 
This  conclusion  he  founded  upon  the  au- 
thority of  those  able  writers  who,  espe- 
cially in  the  course  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution,  had  illustrated  the  number  of  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  which  could  be 
rationally  looked  for  among  a  certain 
amount  of  population  ;  and  he  was  fully 
persuaded,  that  the  district  to  which  he 
referred  could  not  produce  100,000  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  even  if  the  lord* 
lieutenants  of  the  several  counties  were, 
with  all  the  clergy,  to  be  included.— 
Such  an  extraordinary  statement,  then, 
as  he  had  mentioned  should  serve  to 
put  the  House  and  the  public  on  their 
guard  against  similar  exaggeration,  and 
the  more  so,  as  the  propagation  of 
such  statements  was  calculated  to  do  seri- 
ous injury.  For  example,  the  statement 
upon  which  he  had  animadverted, 
coming  as  it  did,  from  a  nobleman  of 
great  property  and  consideration  in  the 
country  (the  duke  of  Northumberland) 
had  had  a  very  serious  effect  upon  pub- 
lic credit  on  Saturday  last.  Several  per- 
sons, indeed,  were  known  at  once  to 
take  proceedings  for  transferring  their  pro- 
perty from  our  own  to  foreign  funds.—* 
For  his  own  part,  he  had  never  done,  nor 
would  he  ever  do  any  such  thing;  be- 
cause it  was  his  resolution  never  to  de- 
sert the  vessel  of  his  country  in  its  dis- 
tress, but,  on  the  contrary,  to  cling  to  it 
while  a  plank  remained  to  swim  upon.— - 
But  upon  the  same  ground  that  sustained 
this  resolution,  he  must  lament  the  de- 
lusion of  others,  and  deprecate  the  cause 
which  gave  birth  to  such  delusion.  De- 
lusions of  this  nature  must  always  serve 
to  do  mischief ;  for  any  report  that  created 
alarm,  was  calculated  to  afreet  public 
credjt,  which  was  the  more  to  be  depre- 
cated .at  present,  as  it  must  operate  to 
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produce  an  unfavourable  exchange,  and 
so  raise  the  price  of  bullion,  at  a  time 
when  the  Bank  was  called  upon  to  com* 
mence  payments  in  bullion.  In  every 
view,  then,  he  condemned  such  ground- 
less fears  as  had  induced  him  to  addresa 
the  House ;  for  although  the  finding-  of 
100,000  men  capable  of  bearing  amain 
the  district  referred  to  was  quite  at  im- 
probable, or  rather  at  impossible,  aa 
that  Rutlandshire  could  furnish  20,000 
*uch  men,  or  Bedfordshire  50*000,  still 
there  were  minds  upon  which  such,  atoriea 
were  likely  to  operate,  and  such  mindo 
ought  not  to  be  practised  upon. 

Sir  Isaac  Offin  said,  he  would  vote  tor 
this  measure  because  the  constitution  was 
in  danger,  and  he  was  sworn  to  defend,  it. 

A  Gentleman,  whose  name  me  could 
not  learn,  deprecated  the  propagation  of 
groundless  alarms,  and  expressed  hit  die* 
inclination  to  vote  for  making  the  present 
a  permanent  or  universal  measure.  He 
thought  some  such  measure  necessary  ia 
certain  districts,  but  he  would  have  it 
apply  only  to  such  districts,  and  ho  would 
rather  vote  for  it  if  it  were  only  to  can* 
tinue  for  one  year,  or  three  yeara  at  far- 
thest. 

Sir  Robert  Heron  declared,  thai  hoffaa 
so  perfectly  and  entirely  opposed  to  the 
bill,  that  no  limitation  could  reconcile 
him  to  it.  No  case  could  be  stated  which 
would,  for  a  moment,  reconcile  him  to 
any  measure  that  he  deemed  to  be  an  iar 
fraction  of  the  constitution ;  and  he  con- 
ceived it  would  be  much  better  for  mi* 
nisters  to  take  the  responsibility,  of  such 
a  proceeding  upon  themselves,  than  to 
endeavour  to  procure  for  it  the  high  sanc- 
tion of  that  House.  On  the  subject  of 
the  Manchester  meeting,  it  was  not  hit 
intention  to  detain  hon.  gentlemen  for 
two  minutes ;  but  this  he  must  say,  they 
had  been  frequently  told  that  they  wove 
not  to  prejudge  the  conduct  ,or  the  mo- 
tives of  tbe  magistrates  of  Manchester 
Hia  duty  told  him,  that  they  were  nosr 
assembled  as  the  representatives  of  tbe 
people,  and  i^was  especiaUyfor  them  not 
th< 


to  prejudge  the  people.  TBI  < 
was  offered  such  as  was  to  be,  relied  upon, 
to  the  contrary,  he  was  bound  not  to  sup- 
pose them  guilty.  In  the  whole  course 
of  tbe  observation*  which  had  faUon  from 


those  who  assumed  a  diaorcnt  ■petition 

tneehefM 

of  an  argument ;  and  that  wna#  that 


he  had  heard  but  one  remark  in 


at  tic 


reforms  which- the  meeting,  in*!  _ 

was  assembled  to.  diaensa,  ■  went  .  no-  ether 
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than  so  many  projects  of  sedition ;  but  if 
that  was  the  case,  Mr.  Speaker  himself 
wis  guilty  of  disseminating  them :    "  for 
you,  Sirj  (continued  the  hon.   baronet, 
addressing  himself  to  the  chair)  whose 
conduct  has  entitled  you  to  the  esteem  of 
this  House*  and  of  the  country— you,  Sir, 
have  always  directed  that  the  petitions 
which  have  been  presented  to  us  for  simi- 
lar objects  should  be  printed,  and  copies 
sjf  them,  under  yonr  eye,  have  been  cir- 
culated among  hon,  members."    Respect* 
log  the  meeting  at  Birmingham,  indeed; 
there  could  be  no  doubt;  but  he  could 
not  think  that  it  was  always  necessary  to 
exercise  the  utmost  seventy  against  the 
people,  even  when  their  proceedings  had 
assumed  a  character  of  illegality.    Mr. 
Speaker  had  not  suffered,  he  believed,  by 
the  election  of  the  **  legislatorial  attorney, 
and  if  he  were  to  attempt  to  take  his  seat 
sJaaoag  them,  he  would  meet  with  a  recep- 
tion likely  to   occasion   disappointment 
and  vexation  to  himself  [Hear!].    The 
Worst  measure  of  all,  as  connected  with 
the  Manchester  business,  however,  was 
the  letter  of  thanks  to  the  magistrates. 
The  people  had  been  Jong  accustomed 
to  receive  from  the  throne  solace  in  their 
•offerings,  and  commiseration  for  their 
distress.    The  fountain  of  mercy  and  jus- 
tice in  this  case,  unhappily,  had  been  pol- 
luted ;  and,  as  fir  as  it  was  in  the  power 
of  ministers  to  do  so,  the  father  of  his 
people  had  been  converted  into  the  head 
of  a  faction.    The  people  petitioned  for 
relief,  because  they  were  miserably  dis- 
tressed ;  and  what  answer  was  the  House 
about  to  return  to  their  petitions  ?    That 
they  had  raised  a  new  army  [Hear,  hear!].  ( 
Yes,  rhey  had  raised  a  new  army,  at  a  time 
when  they  had  already  one  which  it  would 
be  impossible  long  to  pay— one  for  which 
there  could  exist  neither  demand  nor  ne- 
cessity at  home  nor  elsewhere,  because  of 
a  state  of  general  peace.    In  conclusion, 
he  had  only  to  express  his  utter  dissent 
from  the  principle  and  provikions  of  the 
bill. 

Sir  C  Monck  took  the  opportunity  of 
stating,  in  reference  to  what  had  been 
reported  to  have  occurred  in  another 
place,  that  he  did  not  believe  the  popula- 
tion of  the  northern  districts  alluded  to 
could  afford  the  numbers  which  were  re- 
ported to  be  actually  engaged  in  plans  of 
disaffection.  He  at  the  same  time  was 
most  confident  that  the  noble  duke  who 
was  said  to  have  made  the  statement, 
would  not  have  made  it  unless  he  fully 
credited  it. 


Mr.  Brovcnlou)  defended  the  conduct  of 
the  Irish  members  who  supported  the 
present  measures,  from  the  implication 
conveyed  in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Cork.  It  was  asserted  by  him 
that  seventy  members  from  that  part  of 
the  kingdom  were  deceived  by  the  noble 
lord  as  to  the  fact  of  their  extension  to 
Ireland.  He  denied  any  such  inference. 
The  Irish  members  who  supported  these 
measures  of  security  did  so  under  an  irre- 
sistible impression  of  their  necessity.  It 
was  because  they  had  witnessed  in  their 
own  country  the  symptoms  and  effects  of 
a  growing  rebellion,  that  they  hurried 
from  their  homes  and  families  to  ward  off 
from  this  most  favoured  land  those  vio- 
lences, the  misery  of  which  had  been  ex- 
perienced in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  stated,  that  until  that 
night  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that 
the  bill  was  to  extend  to  Ireland.  What 
he  had  said  in  his  speech  went  to  charge 
the  noble  lord  with  the  deception  prac- 
tised on  the  members  of  that  part  of  the 
country,  who  thought  they  were  alone 
imposing  those  severities  on  Great  Britain. 
In  the  bill,  as  it  now  stood,  there  was  no 
mention  of  the  united  kingdom. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  it  was  probable 
the  hon.  member  was  not  in  his  place 
when  he  opened  the  subject  to  the 
House ;  if  he  was,  it  was  impossible  but  he 
must  have  heard  him  directly  state  that 
it  was  intended  that  the  bill  should  apply 
to  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

On  the  question  being  put,  that  the  bill 
be  recommitted, 

Colonel  Beaumont  observed,  that  it 
was  unnecessary  for  him  to  take  up  much 
of  the  time  of  the  House.  He  rose  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing,  in  the  first 
place,  his  wish  that  an  instruction  might 
be  given  to  the  committee.  But  he 
trusted  that  every  hon.  member,  who,  like 
himself,  belonged  to  no  particular  party, 
would  not  feel  himself  committed  by  tne 
vote  he  might  have  given  in  regard  to 
this  bill.  lie  meant  to  move,  that  an  in- 
struction be  given  to  the  committee,  to 
the  effect  that  they  should  limit  the  du- 
ration of  the  bill,  so  as  that  its  operation 
might  not  extend  beyond  the  1st  of 
March,  1821.  It  would  have  been  most 
gratifying  to  his  feelings  if  such  a  mea- 
sure could  have  been  altogether  dispensed 
with.  He  was  proud  to  say,  that  from 
the  first  moment  in  which  he  had  bad  the 
honour  of  sitting  in  that  House,  he  had 
kept  himself  quite  unconnected  with  any 
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party* : ;  His  sole  object  had  ever  been  the 
support,  of  the  constitution,  and  of  the 
rights  which  it  involved,  in  their  original, 
ancient,  and  Jong-established  vigour.     He 
need  not  enlarge  upon  the  immense  im- 
portance of  the  subject  before  the  House 
-r*  important  in  every  sense  of  the  word  ; 
but  he  must  take  the  liberty  of  differing 
from  the   opinion,  advanced  by  a  noble 
lord  on  a  former  night,  that  this  bill  was 
not,  in  fact,  an  infringement  of  constitu* 
tional  rights.    Had  that  noble  lord  con- 
tended that  it  was  called  for  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  he  should  have 
been  most  willing  to  allow  the  fact;   for 
he  thought  the  necessity  of  it,  for  the 
preservation  of  our  rights,,  our  liberties, 
and  our  property!  was  so  clear,  that  he 
could  not  imagine  any  of  those  honourable 
gentlemen  who  disapproved  of  its  provi- 
sions would  argue  that  it  was  of  itself  un- 
necessary.   It  bad  been  stated  by  an  hon. 
member,  that  the  minds  of  the  people 
were  more  likely  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
agitation   and    ferment    by    a    bill    for 
one  year  than  by  one  for  five  years. 
But  he  did  not  see   how  it  was  to  ba 
proved  that  the  people  of  England  could 
forget  all  their  duties,  their  rights,  and 
their  loyalty,  at  the  end  of  one  year,  as  if 
they  were  impatient  to  resume  seditious 
practices*     He   should  therefore  move, 
"  That  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the  Com- 
roittee  on  the  Bill,  that  they  make  pro- 
vision to  limit  the  duration  of  the  Bill  to 
six  weeks  after   the  commencement  of 
the  next  Session  of  Parliament," 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
desirous  of  taking  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  express  his  regret  that  he  could  not 
coincide  in  the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend. 
It  was  of  the  very  first  importance  that 
upon  a  subject  of  this  nature  there  should 
be,  if  possible,  an  unanimity  of  opinion 
among  them ;  and  when  his  noble  friend 
had  stated  his  wish  that  the  bill  should 
be  limited  in  it*  duration,  and  not  perma- 
nent, he  had  hoped  that  he  would  have 
united  all  opinions..  There  were,  however, 
very  different  opinions  held,  especially  by 
the  hon*  gentleman  who  thought  that  no 
real   or   actual   dangers  threatened  the 
country  from  within ;  but  to  such  he  was 
not  now  addressing  himself.     The  case 
had.  been  so  frequently  and  so  fully  ar- 
gued, that  he  had  not  the  smallest  hope 
of  inducing  any  of  them  to  recant  their 
opinions.    Jit  was  .to  those  who  thought 
it  should  be.  a  temporary  measure,  that 
he  now.  witfbeil-to  address  one  or  two  ob- 


servations.   The  evils  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  remedy  had  been  growing 
upon  us  for  many  years.    In  1812  they 
had  assumed  so  serious  a  character,  as  to 
require  the  imposition    of  very  strong 
measures ;    but  in  1817,  they  had  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree,  as  to  call  for 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act. 
And  from  that  time  to  the  present,  al* 
though    for  a  short  period  they  were 
checked  by  the  vigour  of  parliament,  they 
had  been  increasing  till  they  had  attained 
the  full  maturity  of  miachieft    A  period 
of  less  than  five  or  six  years  could  hardly 
tranquillize    the    public  mind ;  -  and  ha 
should  therefore  move,  that,  instead  of 
the  words  in  the  proposed  instruction  of 
the  hon.  gentleman,  the  limitation  to  be 
for  five  years.    The  hon.  gentleman  who 
had   proposed   the  instruction  bad  not 
spoken  of  the  period  at  which  public  tran- 
quillity was  likely  to  be  re-established, 
And  what  was  the  reason  ?    That  by  pot- 
ting so  short  a  term  to  the  bill,  he  should 
force  the  government  the  sooner  to  adopt 
some  measures  of  reconciliation.  Buthehad 
not  told  them  what  those  measures  were  to 
be.  He  had  heard,  indeed,  a  good  deal  from 
honourable  gentlemen  who   entertained 
views  about  parliamentary  reform  ia  sub- 
ject upon  which,  by-the-by,hebadaotyti 
heard  any  two  gentlemen  agree  as  to  their 
plans ;  but  to  suspend  precautionary  mea- 
sures, or  subject  them  to  constderataoaslike 
these,  would  be  a  sacrifice  of  public  pro* 
dence  for  a  mere  effusion  of  popularity. 
Another  hon.  gentleman  bad  said,  that  if 
this  bill  passed,  no  meeting  could  be  le- 
gally held  to  oppose  the  property  tax,  or 
any  other  unpopular  measure.    Now,  he 
begged  leave  to  remind  aim,  that   the 
meetings  which  were  formerly  held  upon 
that  subject,  were  convened*  many  of 
them,  by  the  sheriffs;    and  completely 
proved  how  much  the  public  voiqe  influ- 
enced   the   proceedings  of   parliament. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  appeared  to  him,  <that 
this  bill  did  not  take  away  from  the  peo- 
ple any  one  of  their  rights  or  liberties, 
but  was  calculated  so  to  regulate  and 
modify  them,  as  to  ensure  their  proper 
and   salutary  exercise.     Moreover,  the 
proposed  term  would  afford  the  country 
full  experience  of  the  effects  of Ahjs  mea- 
sure.   He  could  not  but  complaki  of  the 
erroneous  statements  which  Ved  been.no 
often  made  in  that  House  against  bis  ma- 
jesty's government,  namely— -tba^yitaeul 
sufficient    time    for   due   consideration, 
they  had  approved  of  ih*  conduct  of  the 
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Manchester  magistrates.    He  was  anmious 
to  explain  to  the  House  the  real  history 
of  that  fact    On  the  morning  of  the  17th 
of  August -the  first  accounts  of  the  meet- 
ing reached  them  by  express.    On  the 
l&th,  tee  gentlemen,  who  had  armed 
with  full  information  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, were  examined  by  his  majejty'e 
minister* :  on  the  19th  and  20th  they  ap- 
peared  before  the  law  officers  or  the 
crown,  and  all  the  members  of  the  cabi- 
net: and  it  was  on  the  21st,  and  not  be- 
fore, that  the  letter  in  question  was  writ- 
ten.   But,  to  return  to  the  subject  be* 
fere  them,  he  considered  that  a  period  of 
fife  years  was  as  short  a  time  as  could  be 
assigned  to  restore  the  public  tranquillity. 
Under  this  feeling,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  support  a  shorter  limitation,  and 
he  should  therefore  move,    by  way  of 
amendment,  to  leave  oat  the  words,  "  sis 
weeks  after  the  commencement  of  the 
next  Session  of  Parliament,"  and  to  add 
instead  thereof  "  five  years,  and  from 
tlience  to  the  end  of  the  next  Session  of 
Parliament," 

Mr.  Calcnft  began  by  observing,  that 
if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  not,  in  the 
termination  of  the  speech,  entered  into  a 
defence  of  the  thanks  which  his  majesty's 
ministers  had  given  to  the  magistrates  of 
Manchester  for  their  conduct,  he  should 
not  have  now  spoken  upon  that  subject. 
it  was  his  decided  opinion,  that  in  a  trans- 
action which  involved  the  name  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  they  should  have  taken 
more  time,  and  exercised  more  care. 
The  present  proposition  was  wrong  from 
the  noble  lord— the  House  might  easily 
discover  by  what— by  those  large  divi- 
sions which  the  noble  lord  had  seen  op- 
posed to  him.  The  concession  was  not 
owing  to  any  sympathy  for  the  people,  to 
any  feeling  for  their  liberties,  which  were 
violated,  to  any  wish  for,  or  attempt  at 
conciliation,  no,  but  it  was  owing  to  the 
conduct  of  those  independent  gentlemen 
who  had  honestly  exerted  themselves  to 
prevent  the  passing  of  so  extraordinary  a 
measure  upon  such  grounds.  But  what 
was  the  precedent  resorted  to  for  this 
measure?  Why  (and  it  showed  the  ex- 
tremity to  which  the  noble  lord  and  his 
colleagues  were  reduced),  the  only  one 
which  could  be  found  for  this  experiment 
on  the  liberties  of  the  people— the  only 
one  which  the  noble  lord  could  find,  after 
rummaging  over  all  his  books— was  the 
Granville  act ;  but  the  House  should  re- 
collect! that  in  that  cue  •  power  was 


given  up  which  had  been  abused/  and  the 
aid  of  the  other  House  of  parliament  was 
called-in  to  establish  that  new  judicature. 
Looking  to  the  proposed  amendment,  and 
anxiously  wishing  lor  something  like  con* 
oiliatien,  he  conceived  that  the  term  of 
fourteen  months  in  the  original  proposi- 
tion was  too  long  for  such  an  experiment 
on  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  long 
enough  for  that  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
the  country  which  he  thought  ought  to 
take  place  before  any  strong  measure  was 
agreed  to.     When  the  inquiry  into  the 
proceedings  at  Manchester  was  refused, 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe,  that 
no  inquiry  would  be  instituted  into  the 
general  situation  of  the  country.    Some- 
thing, he  thought,   should  be  done,  in 
order  to  ascertain  and  provide  some  re- 
medy for  the  distress  which  prevailed  In 
the  country.      When  this  subject   was 
alluded  to,   it  was  said  that  gentlemen 
fled  off  immediately  to  the  question  of 
reform,   as   a    universal   remedy.      He 
did  not  think  so;    voting  for  reform, 
as  he  always  had  done,  he  did  not  con* 
ceive  that  that  alone  would  be  a  sufficient 
remedy  for  the  evihi  which  were  com* 
plained  of.    At  the  same  time  he  would 
admit,  that  a  wise  and  temperate  reform 
would  produce  a  powerful  effect  in  conci- 
liating the  people,  and  whenever  the  sub* 
ject  should  come  before  the  House,  he 
would  give  it  his  best  consideration.    Hie 
psnacea  for  the  present  distress  was,  that 
an  inquiry  should  be  instituted,  in  order 
to  ascertain  how  many  were  thrown  out 
of  employment,  and  to  devise  some  means 
of  assisting  them.    For  this  purpose  he 
would  give  his  vote  for  a  sum  or  money 
out  of  the  public  purse,  to  take  off  the 

S resent  pressure  of  distress,  until  it  should 
e  seen. whether  trade  would  revive,  and 
brine  matters  back  to  their  former  channel. 
He  had  agreed  to  n  vote  for  the  relief  of 
the  sufferers  in  Russia.  He  had  voted  for 
loans  to  some  of  our  colonies ;  and  should 
it  now  be  said,  after  the  House  bad 
agreed  to  those  votes,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  conduct  of  a  few  dema- 
gogues, no  inquiry  should  take  place 
into  the  state  of  the  people,  and  no  as* 
ststance  be  given  in  their  distress?  His 
advice  was,  that  a  trial  should  be  made, 
in  order  to  see  what  could  be  done :  this 
he  said  to  prevent  being  taunted  with 
urging  the  question  of  reform  as  the  only 
rftmedy.  He  spoke  of  an  immediate  sub- 
stantial remedy— of  bread  and  meat; 
which!  be  namtamed,  should  be  procured 
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for  those  who  were  labouring  under  carere 
pressure ;  and  he  felt  satisfied,  that  if  such 
relief  were  afforded,  the  itinerant  dema- 
gogues would  soon  be  without  followers. 
He  did  not  mean  to  underrate  the  alarms 
which  were  felt  for  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try ;  he  would,  on  the  contrary,  admit 
that  there  were  bodies  of  men  inclined  to 
do  mischief,  but  he  denied  that  they  could 
overturn  the  state.  That  was  a  result 
which  he  could  not  contemplate  from  any 
tiling  which  was  alleged  of  what  bad  oc- 
curred in  any  part  of  the  country ;  it  was 
a  danger  whice  he  did  not  and  could  not 
apprehend,  on  such  grounds  as  were  be- 
fore the  House.  But  while  danger  was 
thus  talked  of,  was  it  considered  that 
there  were  11,000  additional  men  added 
to  the  standing  army  of  the  country? 
Was  that  no  ground  of  security  against 
the  danger  which  was  feared?  He 
thought  it  was;  and  he  would  rather  de- 
pend upon  it  than  upon  all  the  measures 
which  the  noble  lord  could  devise.  Were 
not  the  whole  of  those  measures,  con- 
necting them  with  what  he  had  just  al- 
luded to,  sufficient  to  exasperate  the  peo- 
ple? Were  they  not  rather-calculated  to 
make  men  desperate  than  to  conciliate 
them  in  this  period  of  general  distress  ? 
But  it  was  said,  that  the  distress  was 
only  temporary.  Why  what  had  been 
the  case  whenever  any  stagnation  of  com* 
merce,  or  manufacture,  or  revenue  took 
place ;  it  was  said  to  be  only  temporary ; 
but  this  discontent  which  was  the  effect 
of  that  distress,  was  to  be  considered  as 
permanent,  and  it  was  so  intended  to  deal 
with  it.  God  forbid  he  should  assert, 
that  if  the  revenue  was  declining,  some- 
thing should  not  be  done  to  support  it ; 
but  what  had  the  right  hon.  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  done?  Why,  in  those 
periods  of  alleged  temporary  distress, 
additional  burthens  were  laid  upon  the 
people— new  tsxes,  in  proportion  to 
their  inability  to  bear  them.  Could  this 
step  be  productive  of  conciliation? 
There  was  also  the  grant  to  the  duke  of 
York ;  what  effect  had  that  produced  in 
the  minds  of  the  people?  The  sum  of 
10,0001.  a  year  could  not  certainly  be 
considered  as  very  great  in  the  national 
expenditure ;  but  such  were  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  given  that, 
almost  every  class  were  agreed  in  looking 
upon  it  as  wasteful  and  extravagant. 
And  yet  following  up  such  measures  as 
that,  with  those  which  were  now  proposed, 
minister!  ccmspbuoed  that  they  (the  op- 


position) could  not  agree  with  them.  It 
was  said  to  them  (the  opposition), 
"  Why  are  you  not  satisfied  to  join  us 
now,  when  we  come  with  open  arms  tu 
receive  you— when  we  are  willing  to  con* 
ciliate?  He  would  answer,  that  such 
measures  could  not  satisfy  them,  because 
they  were  not  such  as  would  produce 
conciliation;  because  they  were  uncalled' 
for  by  any  circumstances  connected  with* 
the  state  of  the  country.  It  had  been 
said,  that  this  bill  might  be  hunted  to* 
three  years.  He  would  object  to  any  ex- 
tension of  H  beyond  that  which  was  men- 
tioned in  the  proposition  of  the  hon, 
member.  He  conceived  that  period  too 
long  for  the  suspension  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  and,  as  he  had  before  ob- 
served, quite  long  enough  for  the  inquiry 
which  he  maintained  ought  to  take  place 
into  the  state  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Banket  contended  that  if  the  biB 
were  limited  to  the  short  period  proposed, 
it  would,  instead  of  §rooa,  be  productive 
of  considerable  mischief.  The  horn  gesw 
tleman  proceeded  to  notice  the  meorrec* 
tion  under  Wat  Tyler,  and  the  historical 
acts  connected  with  it;  he  also  adverted 
to  the  disturbances  that  had  been 
sioned  in  Flanders  by  a  party,  like  the 
dicals  of  the  present  day,  wearing  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  white  hacs.  After 
adverting  to  several  of  the  chcumstaBeee 
connected  with  public  meetings,  he  arrived 
at  the  conclusion*  that  some  permanent 
law  was  required  for  their  regulation?  and 
he  concluded  by  repeating  that  be  thought 
fourteen  months  much  too  short  a  period 
for  the  duration  of  this  bilk 

Mr.  Foxoell  Buxton  troubled  the  House 
with  reluctance,  but  it  waa  overcome  by  a 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  stating  the 
motives  for  his  vote,  on  a  mestien  or  such 
acknowledged  magnitude.  Hediftredfroni 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  proposed  thatfour* 
teen  months  should  be  the  am  lion  of  the 
measure,  as  be  was  convinced  that  in  that 
interval  the  existing  ferment  would  not 
have  subsided.  Another  and  an  invineiMe 
objection  to  it  was,  that  if  it  wera-so  K* 
mited,  it  was  certain  that  at  the  end  of  a 
year  it  would  be  effectually  donated. 
But  if  he  differed  from  the' hon.  member, 
he  differed  also  from  the  noble  hei*  The 
period  proposed  by  ministece  wan,  he 
thought,  much  too  long.  Wbensmsnroed 
was  made  upon  the  constitution  (ssidbe 
considered  this  measure  a  moat  isnaortant 
inroad  upon  it),  it  ought  to  continue  fee 
the  shortest  possible- period;   Still 
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was  ho  opposed  to  the  reasons  urged  on 
the  other  side  for  the  longer  continuance* 
The  noblo  lord  had  declared  that  he 
thought  the  bill  would  be  an  improvement 
on  the  constitution;  but  be  was  content 
to  take  it  as  our  forefathers  had  left  it, 
without  any  alteration  beyond  what 
pressing  circumstances  required*  Surely 
it  could  not  be  seriously  argued*  that  the 
complicated  machinery  of  petitioning  five 
magistrates,  or  the  majority  of  the  grand 
jury*  in  case  the  sheriff  refused  to  call  a 
meeting*  was  an  advantage  not  enjoyed 
under  the  old  system*  A  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman on  a  late  occasion,  with  a  facility 
of  language  peculiarly  his  own.  had  sup- 
posed a  case  in  which  he  should  be  called 
upon  to  instruct  a  mere  stranger  on  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  country*  it* 
external  and  internal  policy,  and  in  all  the 
arcana  of  government*  if  such  a  task 
had  fallen  to  him  (Mr.  Buxton),  he  would 
have  referred  the  stranger  to  that  part  of 
the  bill  which  called  upon  any  justice  or 
justices,  if  they  thought  fit,  to  prerent 
any  individual  from  addressing  a  meeting, 
and  inflicted  severe  penalties  on  parties 
resisting  or  refuting  to  obey.  What 
would  a  stranger  think  of  such  a  law  ? 
Suppose  a  magistrate,  endeavouring'  to 
retrieve  his  broken  fortune  by  a  superero- 
gation in  seal  and  loyalty*  should  deem  it 
right  to  stop  an  individual  who  was  cast- 
ing  reflections  on  the  government*  [No, 
no;  bear.]  Honourable  gentlemen 
would  observe,  that  it  depended  on  the 
discretion  and  interpretation  of  the  ma- 
gistrate, and  he  might  order  any  speaker 
at  the  meeting  to  prison  for  resistance; 
and  then  a  clause  of  indemnity  was  in- 
serted to  screen  the  magistrate  ia  case 
death  or  wounds  ensued,  while  the 
parties  resisting  were  subjected  to  trans- 
portation. The  stranger  to  whom  he 
would  show  this  part  of  the  measure 
might  study  from  that  time  until  dooms- 
day, and  not  at  last  discover  that  this 
was  an  improvement  upon  the  consti- 
tution [Cheers  !]•  The  arguments  on 
this  question  had  been  so  exhausted,  that 
he  should  confine  himself  to  evidence. 
He  lived  in  connexion  with  a  class  of  the 
community  not  the  richest  nor  the  poorest, 
the  tradesmen  of  this  country ;  and  the  more 
he  had  seen  of  them,  the  more  be  had  learned 
to  admire  and  respect  them.  Among  them 
prevailed  the  most  genuine  attachment  to 
the  principles  of  the  constitution.  It  bad 
been  insinuated  that  they  ware  disciples 
of  Mr,  Hunt ;  but  the  coiebcated  miootky 


of  84  at  the  lata  Westminster  election  wee 
suficieot  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Meat 
it  was  said,  that  they  were  the  disciples  of 
Carlile;  but  he  wae  convinced  from  inti- 
mate knowledge*  that  the  rodigaatien  of 
the  House  against  the  permciousdeetrines 
of  that  maa  waa  not  so  great  or  so  sincere 
as  that  which  waa  fitlt  by  the  great  body 
of  the  tradesmen  of  this  kingdom;  they 
feared  that,  the  odious  principles  recently 
promulgated  would  make  an  mroad  upon 
their  children,  and  destroy  the  harmony 
and  happiness  of  their  domestic  circle* 
A  force  of  this  kind  might  easily  he  eol* 
looted  round  the  government  and  the  con- 
stitution that  would  set  at  defiance  irreH- 
gion  and  disaffection*  It  must  be  accom* 
plished,  however,  by  satisfaction,  and  con- 
ciliation; and  if  it  were  asked,  as  it  had 
been,  what  plan  of  conciliation  ought 
to  be  adopted,  he  would  fairly  say  that 
he  would  begin-  by  rejecting  the  pre* 
sent  bill,  which  was  to- suspend  for  five 
years  a  valuable  part  of  the  constitu* 
tion.  He  firmly  believed  that  that  single 
not  would  give  more  satisfaction,  would 
diffuse  more  content  throughout  the  whole 
empire  than  any  other,  and  would  produce 
more  tranquillity  than  all:  tbekwa  of 
force  and  compulsion  that  could  be 
brought  into  action  against  the  people* 
Another  measure  of  concUiatioar  and.  a 
measure  of  the  utmost  wjlue  at  this  time 
was*  a  declaration  of  economy,  followed  as 
it  ought  to  be  by  carrying  that  declare* 
tion  into  effect.  There  waa  a  glaring  in- 
consistency in  the  argument  of  a  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Feel),  on  a  former 
night ;  he  had  shown  with  great  clearness 
and  truth,  the  wide  difference  that  existed 
between  the  inhabitants:  of  Manchester 
and  of  other  parts  of  the  coufrtry^thet 
when  trade  flourished,  the  inbebitaass  of 
Manchester  were  contented;  and  when  it 
was  depressed,  that  they  were  dasneroue 
for  the  remedy  of  seme  supposed  griev* 
ance.  Yet  what  waa  hie  condesion  frotn 
this  admitted  state  of  things  i  That  the 
law  which  might  be  an  necessary  for  Man- 
chester ought  to  be  inflicted  otv  the  whole 
British  empire  [Oncers].  He  conclud- 
ed by  stating,  that  if  any  gentleman  would 
move  that  the  present  bdl  auould  be  li- 
mited to  three  years,  he  would  support  it * 
but  if  not,  he  would  rather' vote  tor  the 
extended  period  of  the  noble  lord*  then 
for  the  abort  time  proposed  to  be  inserted 
in  the  instruction  to  the'oemmittee. 
Miv  Ptrcsval  saidyhew**s/ullysoneraeed 

wnwTsWp  fjnYfv   IswMQr    v/v^^reae^sT  "  swWsV    •Jr*wsvsw*nrvsW#Twa  ■nw^snnn**  w^ssanr 
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most  evil  consequences;  thai  it  would  have 
an  immediate  and  injurious  tendency,  and 
on  tbit  account  be  was  called  upon  to 
oppose  those  with  whom  be  generally 
acted.  He  would  shortly  lay  before  the 
House  the  estimation  in  which  he  held  the 
right  of  the  people  to  meet  to  petition  the 
legislature.  In  the  first  place,  it  had  been 
acknowledged  by  parliament,  in  his  opt* 
nion,  much  more  effectually  in  the  tem- 
porary restrictions  to  which  it  had  been 
subjected,  commonly  called  gagging-bills, 
than  it  had  been  contravened  by  the 
statute  of  Charles  2nd.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  contend,  that  the  meetings  of 
the  people  to  petition  parliament,  whe- 
ther summoned  or  not  summoned  by  the 
sheriff,  waa  their  undoubted  and  con- 
stitutional right.  He  held  it  to  be  a  most 
salutary  vent  for  discontent :  the  saying 
of  Mr.  Burke,  that  this  right  formed  the 
safety-valve  of  the  constitution,  had  been 
already  quoted,  as  it  merited,  in  terms  of 
the  highest  applause.  Let  not  parliament, 
then,  when  the  commotion  within  was 
at  its  height  from  the  extraordinary 
heat  applied  at  the  present  moment,  in- 
crease the  pressure  upon  that  safety- 
vslve,  and  thereby  perhsps  occasion,  or 
at  least  endanger,  a  terrible  explosion. 
This  might  be  called  an  active  advantage 
derived  from  the  right ;  but  of  a  different 
nature  was  that  benefit  which  was  derived 
from  the  consciousness  in  the  subjects  of 
this  country  that  their  complaints  could 
be  heard,  whenever  they  thought  fit  to  lay 
them  before  their  representatives.  It  was 
this  that  gave  an  Englishman  that  proud 
character  of  independence,  that  distin- 
guished him  from  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Was  it  nothing,  he  would  ask,  to 
destroy,  or  at  the  best  to  diminish,  this 
proud  independence.  It  was  said  thst  it 
was  a  dangerous  right — a  right  that  might 
be  injurious  to  its  possessors ;  but  when 
we  took  even  from  the  child  the  sword  by 
which  he  might  be  wounded,  and  supplied 
its  place  by  a  leaden  weapon,  it  exhibited 
some  feeling  of  iodignation  at  the  cheat 
which  was  practised.  The  people  of 
England  had  too  much  understanding  to 
be  thus  imposed  upon  by  those  who  af- 
fected to  deprive  them  of  their  rights, 
under  the  pretence  that  they  would  be  in- 
jurious. Surely  there  was  something  of- 
fensive in  the  words  "  parish  meeting ;" 
and  this  circumstance,  trifling  as  it  was, 
deserved  attention,  and  the  solicitor 
general  wall  knew  it,  when,  from  the 
beginning  to   the  end  of  his  speech, 


he  so  studiously  abstained  from  em- 
ploying them.  It  was  answered,  that 
if  the  people  could  not  call  themselves 
together,  they  might  still  be  convened,  as 
of  old,  by  the  sheriff  or  lord-Keotewant ; 
but  he  had  much  doubt,  whether  after  the* 
passing  of  this  billy  even  those  meetings; 
still  allowed  would  not  rapidly  decrease.- 
Such  was  his  opinion  of  this  MR,  that 
though  he  thought  it  ought  not  to  pass 
for  one  year,  he  would  rather  that  it 
should  be  passed  for  five  years ;  because, 
at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  the  whole 
country  would  be  so  dissatisfied  with  it, 
and  that  dissatisfaction  would  be  to  hmdlr 
expressed,  that  there  would  be  no  dim- 
cutty  in  casting  it  away  for  even  On 
these  grounds,  he  should  vote  fist  the  mo- 
tion, which  continued  these  restrictions 
for  five  years,  rather  than  far  that  -which 
continued  them  for  three  years,  though  he 
must  confess  that  it  was  to  the  latter' 
motion  that  he  felt  the  best  radioed. 

A  Member  said,  that  he  should  vote  for 
the  amendment  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  because  he  considered  tHsbiH 
calculated  to  serve  as  a  proteetioty  to  our 
best  and  dearest-  rights.  Nothing -could 
be  so  dangerous  to  the  constitution  of  the 
country  as  the  tumultuous  meetingswbich 
had  recently  taken  place,  and  if  they*  were 
allowed  to  continue,  onr  libertim  would 
certainly  fall  a  sacrifice  to  them. '  The 
act  ought  to  be  continued  so  long 'as  to 
render  the  cause  which  it  was  intended 
to  repress  desperate :  this  could  only  be 
done  by  continuing  it  roe  five  years.  *  If 
it  was  to  be  passed  only  for  one  year,  the} 
disaffected  would  resume-  their  labours 
with  fresh  vigour,  as  soon  as  iu  opcfatJco 
expired. 

Mr.  Wiltxrforte,  after  complimenting 
hia  honourable  young  friend  on  the  'Other 
side  of  the  House,  for  the  strong  sttdnr- 
dent  manner  in  which  he  had  tbat:  evening* 
declared  himself  in  support  of  the  hbertfca* 
of  his  country,  gave  nis  cordial  thanks  to 
the  noble  lord  opposite,  for  baring  given 
up  his  intention  to  render  the  measure 
permanent.  It  was  one  of  the-  peculiar 
excellencies  of  the  British  constitution,  an 
excellency  which  none  of  the  reptsbBcs  of 
old  bad  ever  enjoyed,  to  be  abler  fat  times 
of  popular  commotion  to  strengths*  the* 
hands  of  the  executive  government;  ami 
afterwards,  when  the  danger  was  past,  to 
revert  to  our  former  state  of  tibtrty  and 
freedom.  He  should  have  bad  great  dMfc 
culty  in  bringing  himself  toirotefec^he 
measure,  if  the  noMe  lard  had  daHWasflinft 
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to.persUt.iii  bit  .original  iajlerttpns ;  but 
now  that  he  had  so  lur  conceded  tojthe 
wishes  qf,  the. House  as  to  limit  (kir  du- 
ration .to    five  years*   ho-  fyad  not    the 
slightest  objection  to  strengthen  his  hands 
with  these  powers  for  that  period.    He 
should  therefore  advise  the  House*  if  they 
thought  the,  danger  to  be  so  great  as  to 
justify  them  in  pasting   the  bill  at  all, 
to  select  that,  time  for  the  period  of  trying 
its  efficacy  whjoh  was  fixed  on  by  the 
average  opinion  of  all  parties;  because,  if 
thero  was  any  injury  done   by  pasting 
these  measures,  it  was  in  the  way  of  pre- 
cedent;   and  gentlemen  who  argued  in 
behalf  of  their  duration  for  three  years 
rather  than  five,  erred  equally  with  their 
opponents  against  precedent,  and,  besides 
that,  endangered  the  success  of  the  mea- 
sures themselves,  by  the  reluctance  which 
they  evinced  to  grant  the  two  additional 
years.    This  reluctance  could  only  arise 
from  the  circumstance  that  they  thought 
the  danger  not  to  be  so  great  as  was  re- 
presented i  and  if  that  .was.  the  case,  how 
did  they  reconcile  it  to  themselves  to  vote 
for  their  continuance  for  three  years  I  To 
confine  those  restrictions  to  certain  coun- 
ties,, was  also  /lighly  objectionable ;    be- 
cause, jf  these  radicals.. would  abandon 
their   principles   in    three  years,    under 
the  restrictions  now.  proposed  to  be  es- 
tablished in  their  own  .districts,  would  it 
be  right  to  allow  them  .  to  have  another 
fieU.tq  which,  they  might  resort  ?    Would 
it  not,  be.  giving  them  a  fresh  place  in 
which  tp-casry-oii  their  trade  and  occupa- 
tion/ Thev  ell  knew  with  whit  art  those 
deluded-ana.deluding  men  conducted  their 
designs;  .and  it  was  but  too  probable  tbat 
the  publications,  which  they  would  dis- 
seminate to  effect  their  purpose  in  the  dis- 
tricts not  yet  contaminated,  would  be  of 
such  a  nature. as  would  induce  those  who 
read  them  to  go  any  lengths  in  the  prose- 
cutioa  of  the  criminal  objects  held  up  as 
worthy  of  pursuit,  though  they  would  oot 
be  of  such. a  nature  as  to  render  those 
who  disseminated  them  liable  to  prosecu- 
tion in  the  eye  of  the  law.    He  should 
not  detain  them  any  longer  at  the  present 
late  hour  of  the  night,    lie  had  only  been 
led  to  express  the  sentiments  which  they 
had  just  heard  from  the  love  which  be  bore 
to  theQonstitutionvand  the  conviction  which 
he  full  that  it  was  beyond  all  other  thiogs 
worth  preserving,.  When  he   heard  the 
question  agita/ed,?wl)etfier  we  were  in.  the 
most  cWqgfr,  ikon*  the, .encroachments  of 
the  ^Crowu  o,r  o£  tl)^ feopla,  he  a- as  at 
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first n. some  doubt;  btiC  wttewte 'r^ctf^' 
lected  the  character  <  and  vtowe '  ef'sSeK  * 
men  as  Hunt,  he  feft  convinced  that  they 
were  ten  times  more  dangerous  enemies  to* 
liberty  than  any  bad  minister  in  this  coori-  ' 
try  possibly  could  be :  so  that  he  felt  him- 
self justified  in  adopting  the  sentiments  of 
the  poet, 

u  Now,  half  a  patriot,  half  8  coward  grown, 
"  I  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne." 

Lord  Milton  asked,  what  feelings  .ought  .: 
to  actuate  the  House  when  tiiey  passed 
their  judgment  on  the  present  ministers, 
who,  after  acknowledging  the  value  v£ 
the  right  of  petition,  bad  come  forward 
and  proposed  to  abrogate  it  for  ever? 
The  only  right  left  by  die  present  bill 
would  be,  pot  the  right  to  meet*  but  the 
right  to  ask  an  officer  of  the  Crown  for 
leave  to  meet. 

Lord  Ctioc  wished  to  correct  a  misre- 
presentation, under  which  several  honour-  - 
able  members  appeared  to  labour  in  the 
course  of  the  debate.  A  nobje  relative 
of  his  had  nover  said  that  there  were 
100,000  men  furnished  with  arms  in  the 
northern  counties:  he  bad  never  stated 
from  his  own  knowledge  whether  they  hod 
arms  or  not;  he  had  merely  said,"  that  : 
their  own  estimate  of  their  numbers, and 
strength  was  to  that  amount. 

Mr.  Marryat  said,  he  could  not  but  re* 
gret  that  the  question  respecting  the  du- 
ration   of  the   bill,    should  have    been 
brought  forward  in  the  present  stage  of 
their  proceedings:    it  would  have  been 
much  more  convenient,  in  his  opinion,  to 
have  gone  through  the  different  clauses  of 
the  bill  in  the  committee  first,  and  to  have 
settled  the  duration  of  .it  afterwards.    If 
the  clauses  were  filled  up  in  that  spirit  of 
moderation  which  had  marked  the  speech 
of  the  noble  lord  on  the  treasury  bench, 
he  should  have  felt  the  less,  difficulty  in 
agreeing  to  the  more  extended  term  pro- 
posed;  but  i£g  on  the-  contrary*  when  it 
came  out  of  the  committee*  it  contained 
what  he  considered  as  severe  end-  unne- 
cessary restrictions  on  the  liberty, of  the  • 
subject,  he  should  then  vote  for'iiroiiins; 
its    duration    to   the    shortest    possible 
period.  At  present,  the  House  were  called 
upon  to  decide  how  long  a  bill  •boo Id  con- 
tinue in  force,  the  spirit  and  character  of  .i . 
which  they  had  yet  to  learn*    As  far  as  ha 
could  then  judge,  the  period  proposed  by 
the  motion  was  too  short,  and  that  proposed  ■ 

Sr  the  amendment  too  longi  and  ntte** 
ioed  to  tha  opinion  of.  the  hon.:mcmbcr  . 
opposite  (Mr*.  Button),  that*  three  years    -*< 


mea- 


be  unnecessary  to  resort  to  such  a 
sure. 

Mr.    Maxwell  bore   testimony  to  the 
people  of  his  county  assembling  in  arms, 
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would  be  a  more  eligible  term  than  either. 
He   thought   six  weeks  after   the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment too   short   a  period,   because    the 
House  would  have  to  decide  upon  the  re- 
newal of  the  measure,  before  sufficient 
time  had  elapsed  to  enable  them  to  form 
a  correct  judgment  of  its  effects  ;   and  to 
excite  fresh  agitation  in  the  public  mind, 
before  the  present  agitation  had  well  sub- 
sided.    He  thought  five  years,  and  from 
thence  to  the  end  of  the  next  ensuing  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  too  long,  because  he 
recollected  that  the  allied  sovereigns,  after 
stipulating  by  treaty  that   their   armies 
should    continue   in    the   occupation    of 
France   for  five   years,  considering  that 
period  would  be  necessary  for  the  restora- 
tion of  tranquillity  in  that  country,  volun- 
tarily evacuated  it  at  the  end  of  three 
years.    If  then,  France,  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  war  in  which  the  passions  of  men  had 
been  excited  to  a  degree  of  fury  that  per- 
haps never  was  equalled,  could  completely 
recover  her  tranquillity  in  the  course  of 
three  years,  surely  this  country,    under 
present  circumstances,  could  not  require 
a  longer  term  of  probation.     Being  called 
upon  to  decide  between  two  extremes,  he 
considered,  in  the  first  place,  thot  to  re- 
new an  expiring  law,  was  easy,  usual,  and 
almost  a  matter  of  course ;   but  to  repeal 
an    existing   law,   was  on    the    contrary 
always  attended  with  great  difficulty.    In 
the  next  place  he  considered,  that  if  he 
must  err  at  all,  it  was  his  duty  to  err  on 
tbat  side  that  was  most  favourable  to  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people ;  and  for 
these  reasons  he  should  give  his  vote  for 
the  shorter,  rather  than  for  the  longer  pe- 
riod. 

Mr.  Wynn  did  not  consider  the  measure 
before  the  House  an  infringement  upon 
the  rights  of  the  people.  He  denied  that 
it  confined  that  right ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
left  it  undiminished.  It  was  not  illegal, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  to 
hold  meetings  within  doors ;  and  before 
the  American  war  it  never  was  the  prac- 
tice to  hold  meetings  in  the  open  air.  It 
had  been  said  that  it  was  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  officers  of  the  Crown  to  call 
public  meetings;  but  he  did  not  know 
that  the  sheriffs  of  counties  were  generally 
speaking,  liable  to  the  influence  of  the 
Crown.  He  knew  there  was  a  spirit  of 
loyalty  throughout  the  kingdom  that 
would  be  sufficient  to  put  down,  even  by 
force  of  arms,  the  disloyal  and  disaffected; 
hut  he  had  great  confidence  that  it  would 


and  firing  oiF  pistols  on  retiring  from  the 
spot.  He  considered  it  under  all  circum- 
stances, his  duty  not  to  oppose  the  mea- 
sure of  the  noble  lord.  He  saw  no 
objection  to  its  extending  to  the  manu- 
facturing districts  for  five  years,  and  to  the 
whole  empire  for  one  year. 

Lord  Compton  thought  that  cir- 
cumstances would  necessitate  a  much 
stronger  measure  if  the  present  were  not 
carried. 

Mr.  Benett,  of  Wiltshire,  hoped  that 
three  years  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
operation  of  the  measure,  as  before  that 
period,  something  might  be  done  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  people.  He 
trusted  that  a  select  committee  would  be 
appointed  to  consider  the  distress  of  the 
country,  and  propose  some  relief. 

Lord  Cranley  said,  he  should  vote  for 
the  amendment  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  though  he  was  of  opinion  that 
it  would  have  been  more  beneficial  to  the 
country,  that  the  bill  should  have  been 
made  permanent  [Loud  cries  from  the 
opposition  of  "  Move  that  it  be  made  per- 
manent."] 

The  gallery  was  then  cleared  for  a  di- 
vision. Colonel  Beaumont's  motion  was 
negatived  without  a  division.  The  House 
afterwards  divided  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Buxton  to  limit  the  bill  to  three  years. 
For  it,  153;  Against  it,  328 :  Majority, 
175.  The  Chancellor  of  the  exchequer's 
amendment  was  then  carried  in  the  affirma- 
tive; alter  which  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  a  committee,  resumed,  and  the 
chairman  obtained  leave  to  sit  again 
to-day. 
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Coke,  T.  W. 
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Palmer,  col. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Pares,  Thos. 
Parnell,  sir  II. 
Parnell,  Wm. 
Pcirse,  Henry 
Philips,  G. 
Philips,  G.  jun. 
Phillipps,  C.  M. 
Powlctt,  hon.  W. 
Prittic,  hon.  F. 
Primrose,  hon.  F. 
Price,  Robt. 
Hickford,  Wm. 
Ramsboltom,  John 
Ricardo,  David 
Ramsden,  J.C. 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Robarts,  W.  T. 
Robarts,  A. 
Rowley,  sir  W. 
Russell,  lord  G.  W. 
Russell,  R.  G. 
Rum  bold,  C. 
Scarlett,  James 
Scudamore,  R.  P. 
Sefton,  earl  of 
Smith,  John 
Smith,  hon.  R. 
Smith,  W. 
Spencer,  lord  R. 
Stuart,  lord  J. 
Stewart,  W. 
Stanley,  lord 
Talbot,  It  W. 
Tavistock,  marquis  of 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
Thorp,  aldermsoi 
Tierney,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Wait  h  man,  aid. 
Walpole,  hon.  G. 
Webbe,  Ed. 
Wharton,  John 
Whitbread,  W.  H. 
Williams,  Owen 
Williams,  W. 
Wilson,  sir  Robert 
Wood,  alderman 
Webster,  sir  G. 

TELLERS. 

Buxton,  T.  F. 
Calcrdt'l,  John 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Tuesday,  December  7. 
Seizure  of  Arms  Bill.]  Lord  Sid- 


mouth  moved  the  third  reading  of  this 
bill. 

The  Earl  of  DarnUy  did  not  rise  to 
offer  any  opposition  to  the  principle  of  the 
bill  in  this  stage.  He  was  disposed  to 
allow  that  a  temporary  necessity  for  such 
a  law  might  exist,  though  at  the  same 
time  he  thought  that  necessity  had  been, 
in  a  great  measure,  occasioned  by  the 
improper  manner  in  which  the  existing 
laws  had  been  administered  but  though  he 
might  admit  the  necessity  of  some  enact- 
ment of  this  kind,  it  did  not  follow  that 
he  should  approve  of  all  the  powers  pro- 
posed to  be  given  to  the  magistrates. 
What  he  chiefly  objected  to,  was  the 
power  given  to  search  houses  by  night. 
Besides,  he  did  not  see  any  advantage 
that  could  be  derived  from  retaining  that 
clause,  as,  after  what  had  passed,  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  persons  having 
arms  in  their  possession,  for  an  improper 
purpose,  would  keep  them  in  their  houses. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  to  be  presumed, 
that  they  would  conceal  them  somewhere 
else.  The  noble  lord  then  alluded  to  two 
local  acts  formerly  passed,  authorizing 
the  seizing  of  arras,  and  particularly  to 
one  in  the  reign  of  William  3rd,  which 
required  the  warrant  of  two  justices  to  au- 
thorize the  seizing  of  arms  in  the  day- 
time. This  example,  he  thought,  ought 
to  have  been  followed  in  the  present  bill ; 
and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  protest  against 
the  power  of  entering  and  searching 
houses  in  the  night-time. 

Lord  Sidmouth  observed,  that  if  the 
measure  were  really  more  severe  than  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  required,  ho 
would  willingly  consent  to  any  proposition 
for  softening  it;  but  such  wasfar  from  being 
the  case.  He  did  not  set  much  import- 
ance on  a  precedent  either  of  a  remote  or 
recent  date,  as  the  necessity  of  the  pre- 
sent measure  must  be  judged  from  the  cir- 
cumstances which  gave  rise  to  it.  He 
could  not  agree  to  any  alteration  iq  the 
clause. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time, 
and  passed. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 

Tuesday ,  December  7. 

State  of  the  Country — Petition 
of  the  Corporation  of  London/] 
The  sheriffs  of  London  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  the  lord  mayor,  alderman,  and 
commons,  of  the  city  of  London,  in  com- 
mon council  assembled;  setting  forth, 
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"  That  the  petitioners  have  learnt  with 
apprehension  and  regret  that  measures 
subversive  of  our  free  constitution  have 
been  submitted  to  parliament  by  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  crown,  on  the  pretext  of 
conspiracy  for  the  destruction  of  all  reli- 
gion, government,  and  property  within 
the  realm;  for  the  defeat  of  so  monstrous 
a  design,  did  the  petitioners  believe  in  its 
reality,  they  would  be  most  anxious  to 
employ  all  the  means  that  they  possess ; 
but  while  such  an  alarm  rests  merely  upon 
unauthenticated  or  anonymous  statements 
which  have  been  submitted  to  do  investi- 
gation (however  countenanced  by  the  tur- 
bulent conduct  and  inflammatory  writings 
of  some  misguided  or  evil-minded  men), 
the  petitioners  cannot  perceive  the  neces- 
sity of  any  abridgment  of  our  liberties ; 
deeply  lamenting  the  prevalence  of  dis- 
content, the  petitioners  humbly  recom- 
mend to  the  House,  as  its  only  proper 
cure,  a  sincere  and  earnest  endeavour  to 
remove  all  just  ground  of  complaint,  and, 
sensible  of  the  inconveniences  arising  from 
frequent  large  assemblages,  and  from  the 
want  of  respect  and  affection  between  the 
magistracy  and  the  people,  they  respect- 
fully submit  that  a  constitutional  remedy 
might  be  found  in  the  establishment  of  a 
due  representation  and  liberal  municipal 
constitutions,  agreeable  to  the  ancient 
usage  and  analogy  of  our  government,  for 
those  places  in  which  population  has  ex- 
tensively accumulated,  but  which  do  not 
yet  enjoy  them  ;  that  the  petitioners  fully 
participate  in  the  disgust  excited  by  some 
Inte  publications  hostile  to  the  christian 
religion  and  the  public  peace,  yet,  as 
they  immediately  became  the  objects  of 
general  detestation,  and  could  have  been 
at  once  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
laws,  and  as  they  bear  an  infinitely  small 
proportion  to  those  productions  which  are 
favourable  to  knowledge,  virtue,  and  re- 
ligion, they  seem  to  the  petitioners  to  af- 
ford no  reason  for  subjecting  the  press  to 
enactments  calculated  to  harass  all  who 
are  connected  with  it,  to  destroy  its  free- 
dom, and  to  prohibit  some  ot  its  most 
useful  labours ;  that  the  petitioners  trust 
therefore,  that  at  a  time  when  they  anxi- 
ously expected  an  investigation  into  trans- 
actions which  have  recently  called  forth 
an  expression  of  general  disapprobation, 
and  hoped  for  such  a  redress  of  grievances 
and  reform  of  abuses  as  might  allay  the 
irritated  feelings  of  the  people,  the  House 
will  not  hastily,  and  without  inquiry, 
during  the  prevalence  of  an  unfounded 
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or  exaggerated  ularm,  pass  laws  on  ac- 
count of  a  partial  and  temporary  evil, 
tending  permanently  and  universally  to 
affect  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  to 
produce  increased  irritation,  while  they 
are  inefficient  as  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  designed  ;  the  petitioners  there- 
fore humbly  pray,  and  earnestly  entreat, 
that  should  however  some  measures  be 
thought  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace,  that  the  House  will 
adopt  such  only  as  shall  be  limited  in  their 
extent  and  duration,  and  that  the  next 
care  of  the  House  may  be  (rejecting  the 
desperate  counsels  of  those  who  would 
refuse  all  concession)  to  apply  itself  to 
the  effectual  correction  of  those  abuses 
and  defects  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
prevailing  discontent." 

The  petition  was  read,  after  which, 
Mr.  Alderman  Wood  observed  that,  in 
moving  that  it  be  laid  on  the  table,  he 
should  say  a  very  few  words.  He  could 
not,  however,  consent  to  give  a  silent 
vote  upon  these  bills:  he  had  attended 
with  the  utmost  diligence  to  the  protract- 
ed debate  upon  them,  and  had  not  heard 
a  single  argument  to  convince  him  that 
an  inquiry  ought  not  to  be  granted  before 
they  were  passed.  After  commenting 
on  the  statement  made  by  lord  Castle- 
reagh,  of  the  immense  number  of  stones 
found  on  the  place  of  meeting  at  Man- 
chester, the  day  after  the  meeting  had 
occurred,  and  after  treating  as  absurd  the 
supposition  of  the  noble  lord,  that  the  re- 
formers had  marched  thirty  or  forty  miles 
with  these  stones  in  their  pockets,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  argue,  that  great  advantage 
had  been  derived  to  the  supporters  of  mi- 
nisters from  the  candid  manner  in  which 
another  noble  lord  (Stanley),  had  ex- 
pressed his  sentiments  on  the  fatal  events 
of  the  16th  of  August.  Both  in  the  House 
and  out  of  the  House  it  had  been  supposed 
that  that  noble  lord  had  spoken  of  the 
facts  to  which  he  alluded,  from  his  own 
personal  knowledge,  whereas  he  had  fairly 
acknowledged  that  he  only  spoke  upon 
information  derived  from  others.  He 
himself  (aid.  Wood)  had  heard  nothing 
but  opinions  upon  this  subject:  he  had 
heard  no  facts ;  and  facts  were  the  most 
important  points  in  this  discussion.  There 
were,  however,  some  points  on  which 
they  were  all  agreed;  and  one  of  these 
was,  the  existence  of  great  distress  in 
the  nation.  Hence  arose  our  existing 
discontents;  and  what,  he  would  ask, 
were  the  means  which  had  been  taken  to 
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allay  their.,  or  to  remove  the  cause  from 
which  they  originated  ?  A  committee  had, 
indeed,  been  appointed,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  state  of  the  poor  laws. 
What  hud  been  the  result  of  their  labours? 
Why,  they  had  done  nothing  more  than 
bring  forth  some  new  regulations  regard- 
ing the  law  of  settlements.  What  init»ht 
they  not  have  done,  and  yet  what  had 
they  really  done,  with  regard  to  Ireland  ? 
It  was  in  evidence  before  the  House,  that 
in  that  country,  there  were  above  six 
millions  of  acres  uncultivated.  Had  one 
of  them  been  put  into  cultivation  ?  No. 
And  yet  the  House  had  voted  during  the 
last  session  50,000/.  for  the  use  of  those 
who  were  willing  to  emigrate  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  streets  of  the  vari- 
ous towns  in  this  country  were  filled  with 
numbers  of  the  lower  Irish,  who  deprived 
our  own  population  of  employment  to  a 
certain  degree.  Surely,  it  would  be  as 
well  to  send  some  of  them  back  to  their 
own  country,  and  employ  them  upon  the 
millions  of  acres  which  it  contained  in  an 
uncultivated  state,  and  yet  of  a  nature 
fitted  for  cultivation.  This  would  be  a 
means  of  relieving  part  of  the  existing 
distress.  Other  gentlemen  would  be  able 
to  devise  other  methods ;  and  therefore 
he  implored  the  House  to  institute,  as 
soon  as  possible,  a  committee  of  inquiry 
regarding  the  most  effective  way  of  re- 
lieving the  miseries  of  the  unfortunate 
poor.  During  the  course  of  the  debate, 
none  of  the  speakers,  except  some  of 
those  on  his  side  of  the  House  (indeed 
from  the  other  side  it  would  be  quite  idle 
to  expect  it),  had  entered  into  the  cause 
of  their  distress;  he  therefore  had  great 
delight  in  seeing  several  hon.  gentlemen 
with  whom  he  generally  acted,  and  among 
them  the  member  for  Durham,  deter- 
mined to  force  upon  the  House,  and  not 
to  blink  the  question  of  parliamentary  re- 
form. Reform  was  now  an  object  dear 
to  the  people :  reform  they  would  have ; 
and  all  the  House  could  do,  either  by 
restrictions  on  public  meetings,  or  res- 
trictions on  the  press,  would  be  useless. 
The  people  would  meet,  and  do  as  he 
himself  hud  seen  done  in  manufactories  in 
France  and  Italy  :  one  person  would  read 
to  twenty,  and  the  whole  twenty,  though 
they  mi^ht  read  less  than  they  did  before, 
would  certainly  hear  more  read  to  them. 
The  effect,  too,  of  what  was  read  would 
he  stronger,  from  the  different  comments 
which  would  be  made  upon  it.  Those 
comments  would  lead  the  parties  to  attach 


themselves  together  more  closely  in  pri- 
vate societies ;  and  those  societies  would 
eventually  prove  much  more  dangerous 
than  the  late  tumultuary  meetings. 

Mr.  Alderman  T'horp  expressed  his  sa- 
tisfaction that  ministers  had  at  last  deter- 
mined to  render  these  measures  temporary. 
In  saying  this,  he  did  not  mean  to  admit 
that  a  case  had  been  made  out  for  even  a 
temporary  enactment  of  them.  He  thought 
that  an  exaggerated  degree  of  alarm  had 
been  excited,  by  the  large  meetings  which 
had  been  recently  so  common  throughout 
the  country,  as  many  persons  attended 
them  from  distress,  and  not  from  seditious 
motives.  It  was  his  opinion,  that  the 
House  would  have  done  more  to  conciliate 
the  people  by  granting  an  inquiry,  than  it 
could  ever  do  by  resorting  to  measures  of 
severity  and  coercion.  He  hoped  the 
bills  would  receive  further  modifications 
when  they  were  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  Alderman  WaUhman  expressed  his 
decided  approbation  of  every  sentiment 
contained  in  the  petition,  and  his  firm  con- 
viction, that,  if  the  evil  were  so  great  as 
had  been  represented,  it  would  increase, 
and  not  diminish,  under  the  present  re- 
strictions. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Magistracy  of  Norfolk.]  Mr. 
Wodehousc  rose  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  communication  to  the  House  on  a  sub- 
ject connected  with  lord  Suffield,  the 
lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Norfolk. 
He  should  abstain  from  making  any  com- 
ment upon  the  documents  which  he  was 
going  to  read,  and  should  commence,  as 
a  matter  of  public  duty,  by  reading  u 
letter  which  he  had  yesterday  received 
from  lord  Suffield.  The  hon.  member 
then  read  the  following  letter: — "Gunton, 
Dec.  4.  Dear  Wodehousc,— I  am  ex- 
ceedingly obliged  to  you  for  your  letter 
of  yesterday,  in  reply  to  which  I  beg  leave 
to  say,  that  I  am  not  conscious  of  having 
acted  with  any  partiality  respecting  the 
insertion  of  gentlemen  in  the  commission 
of  the  peace,  of  which  I  think  the  com- 
mission itself,  with  the  additions  made  to 
it,  affords  pretty  strong  evidence.  I  re- 
collect to  have  had  some  conversation 
with  Mr.  Coke  at  general  Money's  on  the 
subject  of  the  commission,  but  am  not 
aware  of  a  promise  on  my  part  to  insert 
any  gentleman  Mr.  Coke  might  name ; 
nor,  had  I  been  so  disposed,  did  Mr. 
Coke  give  me  an  opportunity,  for  I  never 
had  the  honour  of  receiving  an  application 
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from  him  to  that  effect ;  and  a  list  of  names 
sent  by  Mr.  Coke  to  the  clerk  of  the 
peace,  even  supposing  such  a  list  to  have 
been  sent,  could  not  be  considered  by  me 
in  that  point  of  view.    In  reference  to  Mr. 
Coke's   assertion,    that    gentlemen  have 
been  added   to  the   commission  by   the 
lord  chancellor,   in  consequence  of  my 
refusal,  I  believe  the  statement  to  be  ab- 
solutely erroneous,  and  that  no  such  cir- 
cumstance has  taken  place  since  I  have 
had  the  honour  of  being  lieutenant  of 
Norfolk.  I  think  both  yourself  and  colonel 
Wodehouse  can  vouch  for  my  impartiality, 
as  I  have  certainly  declined  some  applica- 
tions from  both  of  you,  when  it  did  not 
appear  to  me  there  was  a  want  of  ma- 
gistrates, or  for  other  reasons.     I  am,  &c. 
Suffield."     He  received  this  communica- 
tion yesterday,  and  had  intended  to  have 
laid  it  before  the  House  last  night,  had 
not  certain  circumstances  prevented  him. 
In  the  interval,  he  had  had  an  interview 
with  the  lord  chancellor,  who  had  informed 
him,  that  he  had  no  recollection  of  the 
circumstances  to  which  his  lion,  colleague 
had  on  a  former   night  alluded.     Since 
that  period  he  had  received  the  following 
letter  from   his  lordship : — "  Dear  sir— 
The  assistance  with  which  the  chancellor 
is  favoured  by  the  custodes  rotulorum  in 
selecting  persons  to  be  placed  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace  in  different  counties, 
of  whose  qualifications  he  cannot  have 
personal   knowledge,    has    established  a 
habit  of  the  chancellor's  placing  in  the 
commission  gentlemen  recommended  by 
them.     But  this  is  mere  recommendation, 
however  much  to  be  respected ;  and  if  the 
chancellor  doubts  the  propriety  of  placing 
any  person  so  recommended  in  the  com- 
mission, he  acts  upon  his  own  judgment. 
If  the  custos  rotulorum  declines  to  re* 
commend  any  gentleman  applying  to  him 
to  be  so  recommended,  and  that  gentle- 
man applies  to  the  chancellor,  the  chan- 
cellor judges  for  himself  whether  he  will 
place  the  name  in  the  commission,  not- 
withstanding the  objection,   generally,   if 
not  always,   first  communicating  with  the 
custos  rotulorum  upon  the  subject  of  the 
objection.    I  am  not  able  to  call  back  to 
my  recollection  the  circumstances  which 
may   have    taken    place    respecting    the 
Norfolk   matter,    which    has   been  men- 
tioned.    I  have  a  faint  recollection  that 
some  mention  was  some  time  ago  made 
to  mc,  by  whom  I  cannot  say,  respecting 
the  want  of  magistrates  in  some  part  of 
that  county.    What  was  done  upon  that 
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I  cannot  ascertain ;  but  my  secretary  of 
commissions   having,     at    my    instance, 
looked    into    the     correspondence    and 
papers  for  ten  years,  as  he  informs  me, 
finds  nothing  relative  to  the  appointment 
of  justices  in  that  county,   in  which  com* 
munication  has  not  been  had  with  lord 
Suffield.    If  any  other  person  applied  to 
me,    I    therefore    suppose  I  must  have 
communicated  with  lord  S. ;  but  the  only 
way,  perhaps,  in  which  accurate  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained,  is  by  Lord  S.'s  in- 
specting   the    commission,     and   seeing 
whether  any  names  have  been  therein  in- 
serted without  communication  with  him, 
and  on  the  other  hand,   Mr.  C.  should 
state  the  particulars  to  which  he  alluded. 
It  is  possible,  though  I  do  not  recollect 
the  fact,  that  I  have  been  applied  to,  to 
place  gentlemen  in  this  commission  not 
recommended  by  Lord  S.    I  think  it  very 
improbable  that  I  should  have    placed. 
their  names  in  the  commission  without  ob- 
serving the  civility  of  communicating  to 
lord  S.  that  such  application  had  been 
made  to  me,  though,  after  such  commu- 
nication, I  should  of  course  have  decided 
upon  the  matter  as  it  appeared  to  me  to 
be  right,  if  there  had  been  any  difference 
of  opinion.    That  there  has  been  any 
such  I  do  not  recollect.    It  occurs  to  me 
to  mention,  that  there  are  two  matters 
which  are  exceptions   to  what  is  above 
stated.     A  gentleman  who  was    recom- 
mended by  the  secretary  of  state  was  of 
course  inserted  in  the  commission,  and  I 
very  lately  mentioned   the  name  of  a 
clergyman  to  be  inserted  in  the  commis- 
sion, whose  name  I  understood,  would  be 
found  in  the  next  recommendation  of  the 
custos    rotulorum.     Your's,     dear     sir, 
Eldon. — P.  S.   Being    informed,    since 
I  wrote  the  above,  that  Mr.  C.  stated  that 
he  had  a  personal  interview  with  me  upon 
the  subject,  I  cannot  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  that  gentleman's  statement,  though  the 
fact  has  escaped  my  recollection. —He 
had  now  performed  what  he  conceived  to 
be  his  duty,  though  he  thought  it  right, 
before  he  sat  down,  to  corroborate  that 
part  of  lord  Suffield's  letter,  where  allu- 
sion was  made  to  himself  personally :  he 
could  speak  with  the  utmost  confidence  of 
the  impartiality  which  lord  Suffield  had 
always  displayed  in  the  exercise  of  his 
official  duties. 

Mr.  Coke  repeated,  that  in  consequence 
of  a  declaration  made  to  him  at  general 
Money '8  by  lord  Suffield,  that  he  would 
insert  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  the 
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names  of  such  of  his  friends  as  he  (Mr. 
Coke)  should  recommend,  he  had  left 
certain  names  at  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
the  peace  for  the  county ;  and  was  after- 
wards informed  that  not  one  of  the  gentle- 
men whose  names  he  had  so  left  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  magistracy.    Having  made 
this  application,  as  far  as  he  could  recol- 
lect, upon  the  most  gracious  declaration 
of  lord  Suffield,  he  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  refusal  which  he  experienced; 
mid  he  therefore  subsequently  applied  to 
the  lord  Chancellor  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  lord  chancellor  advised  him  to  make 
another  application  to  the  lord  lieutenant; 
but  under  such  circumstances  as  he  had 
described,    every  body  would  see  that 
such  a  proceeding  was  impossible.  When, 
therefore,  he  came  to  town  in  the  ensuing 
spring,  he  wrote  to  the  lord  chancellor  on 
the  subject,  who  appointed  him  a  meeting 
in  his  private  chamber  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  he  had  never  been  before, 
and  where  he  had  never  been  since.    The 
lord  chancellor  told  him,  that  he  would 
turn  the  subject  in  his  mind,  for  he  was 
fully    convinced   that   he    (Mr.   Coke) 
would  not  recommend  any  individual  as  a 
fit  person  to  be  appointed  a  magistrate 
who    was    unworthy    of    the    situation. 
Whether  lord  Eldon  had  paid  the  lord 
lieutenant  of  the  county  the  compliment 
of  communicating  with  him  on  this  point, 
he  could  not  tell ;  but  this  he  knew,  that 
all  the  persons  whom  he  recommended 
were  within  four  months  inserted  in  the 
commission,    except,    indeed,   one   hon. 
gentleman,  now  a  member  of  the  House, 
whether  the  memory  of  lord  Eldon  had 
failed  him,  was  not  tor  him  to  determine : 
if   it  had,    so  much   the  worse  for  the 
suiters  of  the  court  in  which  his  lordship 
presided.    But  he  himself  well  recollected 
all  these  points.     As  to  the  impartiality 
which  lord  Suffield  was  said  to  display  in 
the  exercise  of  his  magisterial  duties,  he 
must  say  that,  for  one,  he  doubted  it   He 
firmly  believed  that  several  of  the  magis- 
trates had  merely  been  put  into  the  com- 
mission   for   party    purposes,    and    that 
several  of  his  (Mr.  Coke's)  friends  had 
been  rejected  merely  because  they  were 
his  friends.  This  was  the  kind  of  influence 
which  would  be  exercised  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  if  the  present  bills  were  to 
pass:  it  would  be  extended  not  only  to  the 
magistrates,  but  to  the  sheriffs  in  every 
county.    He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
was  extended  so  far  at  present ;  by  no 
sotanj :  there  had  recently  been  a  splendid 


meeting  of  the  freeholders  of  Norfolk  at 
Norwich  ;  and  too  much  praise  could  not 
be  given  to  the  high  sheriff  of  the  county 
for  his  conduct  on  that  occasion.  He 
had  there  stated,  that  it  was  his  firm 
opinion,  that  the  government  were  them* 
selves  most  strongly  implicated  in  the 
events  at  Manchester  [loud  cries  of  Hear !  j 
It  was  his  opinion,  and  he  could  not 
change  it.  It  was  his  opinion,  because 
they  set  their  faces  against  all  inquiry,  for 
fear,  he  supposed,  of  something  coming 
out  which  would  deeply  implicate  them- 
selves. Having  taken  parson  Harrison  in 
London  without  a  riot,  they  were 
determined  to  kick  up  a  riot,  rather  than 
not  have  a  reason  for  enacting  measures 
like  the  present. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  before  the  con- 
versation went  any  farther,  he  could  not 
help  pressing  upon  the  notice  of  the 
House  its  irregularity,  and  the  dangerous 
consequences  which  it  might  tend  to  pro- 
duce. He  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  stopped 
the  hon.  member  who  commenced  it,  but 
he  was  not  aware  of  the  length  to  which 
he  would  go.  After  he  had  allowed  the 
hon.  member  to  proceed  through  the 
whole  of  his  statement,  it  would  have 
been  an  act  of  gross  injustice  to  have 
thrown  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  the 
hon.  member  who  had  just  sat  down.  He 
hoped  the  House  would  pardon  him  for 
saying,  that  the  conversation  had  already 
gone  far  enough,  and  farther  even  than 
the  most  lax  practice  allowed.  It  was 
not,  perhaps,  necessary  that  their  laws 
and  regulations  should  always  be  observed 
to  the  letter;  but  unless  the  spirit  of 
them  was  preserved,  they  would  not  be 
able  to  preserve  their  own  dignity,  or  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  public  with 
that  celerity  and  regularity  which  was 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  conversation  then  dropped. 

Penryn  Bribery  Bill.]  Sir  C. 
Burrell  rose  to  make  his  promised  motion 
respecting  the  Borough  of  Penryn.  He 
said,  be  felt  it  his  imperative  duty  again 
to  bring  the  subject  under  the  considera- 
tion of  parliament ;  he  trusted  that  hon. 
members  would  turn  their  attention  to  his 
bill  of  last  session,  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  carry  it  through  all  its  stages. 
Alterations  had  been  suggested  to  him  in 
the  provisions  of  it,  but  he  had  not  seen 
any  reason  for  adopting  them.  There 
'  had  been  several  instances  in  which  the 
elective  franchise  had  been  extended,  and 
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boroughs  thrown  open,  and  it  was  his  firm 
conviction  that  they  had  been  attended 
with  great  good.  This  bill  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  all  the  members  last  summer, 
and  therefore  he  thought  it  unnecessary 
to  say  any  thing  more  at  present.  The 
hon.  baronet  then  moved  "  That  leave  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  preventing 
of  Bribery  and  Corruption  in  the  Election 
of  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Penryn." 

Sir  C.  Hawkins  spoke  in  opposition  to 
the  measure,  but  was  quite  inaudible. 

Mr.  Denison  said,  he  had  suggested  in 
the  last  session  that  the  elective  franchise 
should  be  transferred  from  Penryn  to  one 
of  the  most  populous  towns  of  the  king- 
dom, as  Birmingham  or  Manchester,  which 
did  not  send  a  member  to  parliament. — 
The  corruptions  of  that  borough  were  so 
notorious,  that  it  appeared  to  him  quite 
hopeless  to  think  of  preventing  them,  ex- 
cept by  removing  the  elective  franchise 
altogether.  His  majesty's  ministers  had 
resorted  to  very  strong  measures—they 
had  sharpened  the  sword  against  itinerant 
orators,  and  against  those  who  had  in- 
flamed the  public  mind ;  if  they  had  gone 
no  further  it  would  have  been  well,  but 
they  had  adopted  a  system  of  coercion 
against  the  people  instead  of  one  of  con- 
ciliation. He  thought,  that  had  the  elec- 
tive franchise  been  transferred  from  Pen- 
ryn to  Manchester,  it  would  have  tended 
much  to  conciliate  the  people  of  that 
place.  On  the  subject  of  reform  he  would 
say  nothing.  His  hon.  friend  the  member 
for  Durham,  had  given  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  submit  to  the  House  a  motion  of 
that  kind,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  would 
meet  with  his  perfect  concurrence.  The 
noble  lord  had  mistaken  the  true  way  to 
pacify  and  conciliate  the  public  mind. 
He  might  sharpen  the  sword  of  the  law 
to  put  down  factious  demagogues,  but  let 
them  throw  down  the  olive-branch  to  the 
people. 

"  He  to  their  faults  si  little  Mind, 

*'  lie  to  their  virtues  very  kind, 

*'  And  clap  the  padlock  on  their  mind." 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Cotton  Factories  Bill.]  Sir  R. 
Peel  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  act  passed  hist  session,  for  the 
better  regulation  of  Cotton  Factories. — 
The  object  of  the  amendment  was,  when 
any  accident  by  fire  or  otherwise  took 
pluc?  in  a  factory,   to  allow  the  people 
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thrown  out  of  employment  by  such  acci- 
dent, to  work  by  night,  ia  such  part  of 
the  works  as  were  not  destroyed,  till  we 
accident  was  made  good.  If  this  was  not 
allowed,  the  worst  consequence*  must 
arise,  from  letting  loose  on  society  a  num- 
ber of  people  without  employment. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  observed,  that  a  case 
had  lately  occurred  in  the  county  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  represent,  which  proved 
the  necessity  for  the  bill  now  moved  for. 
Part  of  the  factory  of  an  individual  well 
known  to  many  members  of  that  House, 
had  lately  been  burnt  down,  aud  without 
an  alteration  in  the  law  a  number  of  per- 
sons would  be  thrown  out  of  work  alto- 
gether. 

Mr.  Philips  said,  the  bill  now  moved 
for  was  a  complete  proof  of  the  absurdity 
of  attempting  to  interfere  between  the 
employer  and  the  labourer.  This  bill 
gave  a,  sanction  to  the  most  disgraceful 
practice  ever  adopted  in  cotton  factories. 
that  of  employing  persons  by  night;  and 
yet  he  did  not  see  how  the  measure  could 
be  refused,  without  depriving  a  number  of 
people  of  work  altogether. 

Mr.  Brougham  did  not  see  how  the  pre- 
sent bill  could  be  considered  as  a  proof 
of  the  absurdity  of  the  former  measure. 
In  a  subject  of  such  extent  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  provide  for  every  case  that 
might  occur,  and  accordingly  the  accident 
alluded  to  proved  that  there  was  an  omis- 
sion in  the  act ;  but  that  omission  would 
now  be  supplied  without  delay. 

Mr.  Finlay  would  have  been  more  wil- 
ling to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  former 
act.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had 
talked  of  an  omission — why  it  was  full  of 
omissions.  The  accident  had  happened  to 
the  person  with  whom  the  bill  originated ; 
but  had  it  happened  to  a  person  less  fa- 
vourable to  the  measure,  perhaps  the  hon. 
baronet  would  not  have  shown  the  same 
eagerness  to  supply  the  omission. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Seditious  Meetings  Prevention 
Bill.]  Lord  Casilereagh  having  moved 
the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a 
committee  on  this  bill, 

Mr.  Hutchinson  said,  that  before  the 
House  went  into  a  committee,  he  would, 
with  the  leave  of  the  House,  make  a  few. 
observations.  In  the  first  place,  then,  he 
would  again  express  his  astonishment  and 
surprise  at  the  intention  of  the  noble  lord 
to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  bill  to  Ire- 
land.   He  did  not  mean  to  look  en  thia 
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subject  in  a  narrow  point  of  view.  lie 
could  assure  honourable  gentlemen,  mem- 
ber! for  England  and  Scotland,  that  no 
one  more  heartily  entered  into  their  fcel- 
iogi  than  himself— that  no  one  would  be 
more  anxious  to  assist  them  in  protecting 
the  well  disposed  and  the  loyal,  if  they 
wanted  protection.  Having  unfortunately 
witnessed  disturbances  in  his  own  country 
— having  seen  how  far  the  zeal  and  the 
fears  of  men  carried  them  — he  was  willing 
to  make  every  allowance  for  gentlemen  on 
this  occasion.  But  measures  of  this  kind 
were  measures  of  pains  and  penalties  much 
more  likely  to  violate  the  constitution, 
than  to  put  down  the  disaffected.  Differ- 
ing as  he  did  from  gentlemen  who  thought 
these  bills  necessary,  he  was  yet  willing 
that  every  protection  should  be  given  to 
the  public  peace,  and  even  with  his  purse 
he  was  willing  to  assist — but  the  assistance 
lie  would  render,  would  be  very  different 
from  the  support  of  measures  calculated 
to  overturn  the  constitution  of  England. 
He  rose  principally  to  say  a  few  words  in 
favour  of  that  part  of  the  empire  from 
whence  he  came,  and  of  which  he  ever  felt 
proud.  He  did  not  recollect  the  precise 
words  that  fell  a  few  nights  ago  from  the 
Doble  lord,  but  he  recollected,  and  the 
House  recollected  the  matter  of  that 
Speech.  He  would  remind  the  noble  lord 
of  the  description  he  had  given  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Ireland-* he  had  described 
that  country  as  in  a  state  of  peace,  of 
tranquillity,  and  prosperity :  he  had  even 
gone  furtfier — he  seemed  to  have  taken 
credit  to  himself  for  the  present  tranquil* 
lity  of  that  country,  and  he  had  contrast* 
ed  her  situation  with  other  parts  of  the 
empire.  From  the  opening  speech  of  the 
noble  lord,  then,  there  was  no  reason  to 
conjecture  that  these  bills  of  pains  and 
penalties  were  to  be  extended  to  Ireland : 
no  one  could  suppose  that  her  loyalty,  her 
tranquillity,  her  patience  under  sufferings, 
were  to  be  rewarded  by  a  fresh  aggression 
on  her  liberties.  True,  the  noble  lord  had 
stated  that  the  bills  were  to  extend  to  parts 
of  England  not  disturbed,  but  from  no 
part  of  his  speech  could  it  be  conjectured 
that  it  was  his  intention,  or  that  it  was 
at  all  necessary,  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  these  obnoxious  bills  to  Ire- 
land, If  the  noble  lord  had  fairly  stated 
such  to  be  his  intention,  he  would  have 
been  ready  to  enter  the  lists  with  him,  and 
to  convince  him, — if  his  mind  was  at  all 
open  to  conviction,*- that  the  bill  was  not 
at  all  necessary  for  Ireland ;  that  it  was 
(VOL.  XU.) 


uncalled  for,  that  it  was  unwise,  as  well  as 
unjust.  He  would  ask  the  noble  lord  to 
recollect  the  days  of  the  Irish  parliament 
—the  days  of  her  glory  and  of  her  dis- 
grace— yet  even  in  the  most  disgraceful 
and  degenerate  state  of  that  parliament 
would  the  noble  lord,  at  the  very  moment 
that  he  boasted  of  the  tranquillity  and 
prosperity  of  the  country,  have  dared  to 
go  to  the  Irish  parliament  and  say,  «  You 
have  been  tranquil,  you  have  been  pros- 
perous, and  I  now  come  down  to  propose 
for  you  a  system  of  pains,  of  penalties, 
and  of  degradation — I  propose  to  disarm 
your  people,  to  invade  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  and  to  prevent  public  meet- 
ings— I  come  down  to  prepare  gauging 
bills  and  measures  which  innovnte  on  your 
constitution."  Would  the  noble  lord  have 
ventured  to  make  such  a  proposal  to  an 
Irish  parliament  ?  Would  an  Irish  par- 
liament lost  and  degraded  as  it  might 
be,  have  endured  so  great  an  out- 
rage I  He  would  ask  the  noble  lord,  then, 
did  he  mean  to  dissolve  the  union— did  he 
mean  to  disgust  the  Irish  people,  more  than 
they  were  with  that  odious  measure  ?  The 
noble  lord  had  dune  enough  to  disgust 
that  country  since  the  union.  He  had 
not,  indeed,  given  any  specific  pledge — he 
was  too  cautious  to  do  that ;  but  lie  had 
done  enough  to  shew  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  observe  the  spirit  of  the  net 
of  union.  He  put  it  to  the  noble  lord, 
did  he  mean  to  outrage,  more  than  they 
had  been,  the  feelings  of  that  oppressed 
and  insulted  people :  Was  it  because  some 
parts  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
England  were  discontented,  that  there- 
fore Ireland — inoffensive  and  peaceable  as 
she  was  acknowledged  to  be  by  the  noble 
lord,  for  which  she  received  the  praise  of 
the  noble  lord — was  to  be  visited  with  a 
bill  of  fresh  pains  and  penalties  ?  Ireland, 
after  suffering  for  ages  under  the  bad,  the 
ungenerous  policy  of  England — Ireland, 
whose  oppressions  words  could  not  des- 
cribe, had  yet  proved  superior  to  her  mis- 
fortunes, and  hod  shown  a  rare  and  excel- 
lent example  of  good  conduct.  Why 
would  not  the  noble  lord  allow  her  to  re- 
main in  this  state  of  peace  and  repo>e? — 
Did  he  mean  to  drive  the  people  into  re- 
bellion? He  might  rest  assured,  that  no 
measure  would  be  more  mortifying  to  Ire- 
land than  the  extension  of  this  bill.  The 
bill  went  to  prevent  public  meeting?,  un- 
less under  certain  sanctions.  It  went, 
then,  to  prevent  Catholic  meetings — meet- 
ings which  had  been  ever  marked  by  order 
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iin-I  decorum;  yet,  under  the  provisions  {  with  a  wish  to  deceive.  So  fully  was  he 
ot"  this  biM,  the  Catholics  of  Dublin,  and  of  I  impressed  with  the  unhappy  situation  of 
other  cities  would  not  be  allowed  to  as-  I  that  country,  that  should  no  other  mem- 
scmblc  in  their  accustomed  meetings,  j  ber  be  found  to  do  so,  he  would  in  the 
without  the  permission  of  the  aldermen,  course  of  the  session,  move  for  a  commit- 
t!ie  ^herj!!i»t  or  the  lord  mayor — men  ge-  tee  to  take  the  state  of  Ireland  into  con- 
uerally  speuking,  of  bigotted  principles;  !  sideration.  Before  he  sat  down,  he  would 
they  would  be  then  driven  to  parish  meet*  j  for  that  country,  implore  the  protection 
nigs,  or  not  to  meet  at  all;  and  thus,  j  of  the  House:  he  was  sure  they  would 
would  that  feeling  of  disgust  which  suf-  j  not  outrage  the  feelings  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ferin«;  and  injustice  must  ever  create,  be  j  pie.  To  the  principles  of  the  measures, 
greatly  increased  by  a  wanton  and  insult-  .  as  they  affected  the  rest  of  the  empire,  he 
ing  prohibition  :  he  really  did  not  believe  j  had  objections  not  less  strong.  He  had 
that  the  noble  lord  intended  to  extend  the  !  seen  measures  of  a  similar  character  tried 
bill  to  Ireland,  when  he  made  his  opening  in  Ireland  before  the  rebellion.  What 
speech.  Indeed,  it  was  a  fact,  that  some  j  could  be  their  object  now  but  to  gag  the 
Iri&h  members  had  voted  with  the  noble 
loid  under  the  belief  that  the  bill  was  not 
to  apply  to  Ireland.     He  could  say  more  : 


people— to  put  down  their  free  meetings 

— to  prevent  public  opinion  from  showing 

its  front  against  the  ministers — to  disarm 

that  inquiries  were  made  by  an  individual    the  people — to  expose  their  houses  to  be 


whether  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were  in- 
tended to  be  extended  to  Ireland,  and  he 
was  informed  they  were  not.  He  believed 
it  was  quite  an  after  thought,  to  meet  the 
objections  of  those  who  might  ask,  why 
this  abominable  measure  should  be  applied 
to  England,  to  Wales,  and  Scotland,  and 
not  to  Ireland.  The  noble  lord  seemed  to 
have  a  second  sight  on  the  subject,  and  he 
wow  intended  to  put  this  bill  down  the 
throats  of  the  Irish.     The  bill  was  clearly  j 


entered  at  night— and  to  subject  females 
to  brutal  insult,  or  brutal  violation!— 
These  things  had  occurred  in  Ireland.  The 
noble  lord  might  wish  to  forget  them,  but 
they  could  never  be  forgotten  there. 
What  would  these  measures  effect?  They 
would  drive  the  people  to  madness.  The 
system  which  the  noble  lord  and  those 
who  acted  with  him  had  pursued  for  many 
years,  had  involved  the  country  in  misfor- 
tune, and  had  left  the  people  oppressed 
not  necessary  by  his  own  statement ;  yet  I  with  an  intolerable  load  of  taxation— and 


he  would  venture  to  turn  round  to  the 
Irish  members,  and  say,  you  must  consent 


now  the  work  was  to  be  completed  by 
gaining  a  surrender  of  all  their  liberties? 


to  it.  The  noble  lord  had  said  a  great  The  hon.  member  concluded  by  saying, 
deal  about  the  prosperity  of  Ireland.  It  j  that  though  he  was  not  then  prepared  with 
was  a  description  to  which  he  could  not  i  any  amendment,  he  would,  in  the  course 
bear  testimony :  there  was  no  part  of  the  j  of  the  discussion  propose,  that  Ireland 


world  where  the  peasantry  endured  great- 
er misery  and  distress—the  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures of  the  country  were  so  low, 
that  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had 
declared,  a  few  nights  since,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  continue  the  protecting  duties 
settled  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  lor  some 
years  longer.    And  why  was  it  necessary  ? 


should  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
the  bill. 

Lord  Cast/ereagh  said,  that  the  hon. 
member  would  have  several  opportunities 
of  bringing  on  the  discussion  he  had  in 
view.  lie  might  do  so  in  the  committee, 
or  on  the  report. 

The     House    having    gone    into    a 


Because  the  manufactures  of  Ireland  were  |  committee,  the  chairman  began  to  read 
in  such  a  state  as  would  end  in  ruin,  if  ;  the  bill,  paragraph  by  paragraph.  When 
they  had  not  the  benefit  of  these  protect-  j  he  arrived  at  the  clause,  which  ena- 
ing  duties.  Twenty  years  of  trial  had  j  blcs  lords-lieutenant,  or  custodes  rotulo- 
pussed  away  since  the  Union,  and  the  Irish  <  rum  of  counties  to  convene  public  meet- 
manufactures  were  in  a  state  of  ruin,  and  '  ings, 

the  Irish  people  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  j  Sir  C.  Monck  objected  to  this  new 
distress,  ft  waj  then  very  strange  that  !  provision,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
the  noble  lord  should  talk  of  the  pros-  |  desirable  that  different  authorities  should 
perky  of  a  country  which  requited  only  j  be  as  little  confounded  together  as  possi- 
to  be  vi&ited   to  .show    its  poverty    and    ble.     But  if  it  were  proper  to  maintain, 


wretchedness.  Such  was  its  real  situa- 
tion, and  the  assertion  of  the  noble  lord 
must  have  been  made  in  ignorance,  or 


in  any  case,  a  distinction  between  the 
functions  of  particular  offices,  it  was  be- 
tween those  of  a  civil  and  military  nature* 
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The  lord-lieutenant  was  a  military  officer, 
not  of  very  ancient  institution,  although,  ! 
in  point  of  fact,  he  was  sometimes  also 
custos  rotulorum.  This  was  not,  how- 
ever, uniformly  the  case;  for  instance, 
in  Durham,  the  bishop,  on  account  of 
his  palatinate  rights,  was  the  custos.  He 
could  see  no  good  reason  for  this  inno- 
vation. If  at  all  admitted,  he  should 
prefer  seeing  the  custos  only  mentioned, 
or  should  not  object  to  the  authority  be- 
ing confined  to  the  sheriff.  This  last  was 
always  forthcoming,  generally  resident, 
and  could  always  act  through  his  de- 
puties. The  custos  was  no  other  way 
distinguished  than  by  being  at  the  hejftd 
of  the  commission  of  the  peace.  In 
this  character  he  sometimes  corres- 
ponded with  government,  but  no  other- 
wise held  a  higher  rank  than  the  rest  of 
the  magistracy.  He  now  proposed,  there- 
fore, to  leave  out  the  words  "  lords-lieu- 
tenant." 

Lord  Caitlercagh  observed,  that  this 
clause  would  not  interfere  with  another, 
which  provided,  that  the  old  law  should 
continue  in  all  respects,  except  only  as 
certain  new  regulations  were  added.  The 
sheriff  would  still  have  the  power  of  con- 
vening the  county,  and  he  could  not 
Conceive  what  objection  there  was  to  the 
lord-lieutenant  ^possessing  a  similar  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  G.  Lamb  did  not  think  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  had  been  given  to  his  hoo. 
friend's  objection.  His  own  objection  in- 
deed went  still  further,  and  he  wished  to 
see  the  names  both  of  the  lord-lieutenant 
and  the  custos  rotulorum  struck  out  of 
this  clause.  The  power  of  calling  public 
meetings  ought  to  be  confined  to  persons 
Dot  under  the  direct  influence  of  govern- 
ment. Both  lords- lieutenant  and  cutto- 
des  rotulorum  had  lately  received  a  pretty 
plain  lecture  as  to  what  they  were  to  ex- 
pect, if  they  attended  against  the  wishes 
of  his  majesty's  ministers  at  public  meet- 
ings. They  now  well  knew,  that  if  they 
granted  them  in  such  a  case,  a ,  loss  of 
office  would  be  the  probable  result. 
He  objected  in  particular  to  the  creation 
of  too  many  authorities.  It  was  a  vulgar 
but  just  observation,  that  what  was  every 
man1!  business  was  no  man's  business.  If 
one  officer  should  refuse  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing, another  might  feel  disinclined  to  take 
a  different  course.  So  it  might  be  said 
with  regard  to  that  further  provision 
which  extended  the  same  power  to  grand 
juries.     Tbey  would  not  choose  to  inter- 


fere where  others  had  refused.  He 
wished  to  see  this  important  authority  in 
the  hands  of  those  whose  offices  were  not 
dependent  on  the  mode  in  which  they 
excercised  it. 

The  amendment  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Philips  wished  some  provision  to 
be  made  applicable  to  towns  in  the  situa- 
tion of  Manchester,  otherwise  no  meet- 
ings at  all  would  take  place,  except  such 
as  were  agreeable  to  ministers.  Even  on 
such  a  question  as  the  continuance  of  the 
income-tax,  the  boroughreeve  had  re- 
fused to  call  a  meeting. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  was  sure  the 
noble  lord  must  see  the  necessity  of 
yielding  to  this  demand.  By  the  bill, 
as  now  drawn  up,  there  could  be  no 
meeting  of  whole  towns,  except  tbey  were 
cities,  boroughs,  or  towns  corporate. — 
Was  it  known  to  what  extent  this  ex- 
clusion would  operate  ? — They  would 
exclude  not  only  Manchester,  more  im- 
portant perhaps  than  any  other  town, 
but  several  other  most  populous  and 
important  cities  ;  for  cities  they  were, 
though  not  so  in  a  legal  sense.  They 
were  to  exclude  Birmingham,  Sheffield, 
Wolverhampton,  which,  though  in  law 
only  market  towns  or  villages,  had 
grown,  by  means  of  the  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures of  the  country,  to  exceed  in 
importance  those  places  which  were 
called  cities.  It  was  to  exclude  also, 
he  believed  the  borough  of  Southwark— 
[Thesolicitor-gencral  signified  his  dissent]] 
— He  was  informed,  at  least  by  persons 
acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  the 
borough  of  Southwark,  that  it  did  not 
come  within  the  description  of  a  borough 
corporate. 

The  Solicitor-General  said,  it  was  not 
necessary  that  the  place  should  be  a 
borough  corporate. 

Air.  Brougham  said,  that  the  words  of 
the  bill  were  "  city,  borough,  or  town 
corporate,"  which,  in  the  ordinary  intei 
pretation  of  the  phrase,  would  lead  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  necessary  that  the  place 
should  be  a  borough  corporate.  It  was 
not,  however,  on  the  cose  of  the  borough 
of  Southwark  that  he  meant  to  rely,  hut 
on  those  of  the  great  towns  which  were 
obviously  excluded.  He  add. esse d  him- 
self particularly  to  the  independent  part  of 
the  House  (there  were  pesons  who  in 
every  other  sense  might  be  culled  inde- 
pendent, who  were  connected  with  the 
parties  which  divided  it,  but)  he  meant 
those  who  kept  themselves  aloof  from  any 
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part)-  : — could  they,  he  would  ask,  find 
any  solid  reason  why  towns,  like  York  or 
Exeter,  which  were  cathedral  towns, 
should  be  allowed  to  have  general  meet- 
ings, under  the  same  circumstances  under 
which  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and 
other  places,  which  only  differed  from  the 
cities  he  had  named  by  being  more  popu- 
lous, more  wealthy,  and  every  way  more 
important  portions  of  the  community, 
could  have  no  meetings  ?  He  could  not 
help  also  agreeing  with  his  hon.  friend,  in 
the  objections  made  to  the  naming  of 
lieutenants  and  custodes  rotulorum,  and 
he  thought  the  power  should  be  given  to 
freeholders  of  certain  qualifications  to  call 
meetings  of  their  own  authority.    ■ 

Mr.  Alderman  IVaithmnn  said,  at  pre- 
sent it  was  the  undoubted  right  of  the 
subject  to  petition  ;  the  clause  before  the 
House  deprived  them  of  it.  What,  for 
instance,  would  be  the  case  in  the  city 
of  Bath,  where  a  small  corporation  of 
twenty  or  thirty  persons  were  elected  by 
one  another,  and  who  were  altogether 
unconnected  with  the  people,  so  that  the 
members  who  took  their  seats  for  that 
place  were  as  secure  as  if  they  had  pos- 
session of  a  freehold  estate.  In  \  the 
city  of  London  also,  requisitions,  signed 
by  eighty  and  one  hundred  persons,  had 
been  refused,  and  when  the  citizens  had 
taken  the  only  opportunity  that  had 
occurred  to  state  theirsentiments,  they  had 
been  prosecuted  by  the  attorney-general. 
It  was  better  to  say  at  once  that  the  bill 
was  to  repeal  the  Bill  of  Right?,  or  to  con- 
fine the  meetings  of  the  people  to  those 
parochial  ones  which  alone  it  would  be 
possible  to  he  held.  As  to  the  fix  days 
notice  which  was  made  necessary,  what 
would  become  of  the  right  of  petition, 
when  the  noble  lord  followed  the  ex- 
ample which  he  had  now  set  of  hurry- 
ing through  the  House  bills  agoiust 
the  constitution  1  What  petitions  could 
overtake  him  ?  If  a  bill  was  brought  in 
to  repeal  the  Habeas  Corpus  altogether, 
and  Yorkshire  or  Devonshire,  or  any  other 
distant  county  was  to  be  called  upon, 
the  bill  might  be  passed  before  the  peti- 
tion, with  the  utmost  expedition  which 
this  new  law  admitted,  could  be  decided 
upon.  He  wished  to  have  a  clause  in- 
serted to  compel  the  magistrates,  when 
called  on  by  a  certain  number  of  persons, 
to  call  meetings.  The  bill,  if  passed  in 
its  present  state  was  a  repeal  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  a  subversion  of  the  consti- 
tution* 
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Earl  Compton  said,  he  had  to  propose 
an  amendment,  which  was  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  on  which  he  had  sup- 
ported the  bill.  That  principle  was, 
that  the  riuht  of  meeting  was  a  valuable 
part  of  the  constitution,  though  the  limits 
within  which  it  should  be  confined,  had 
of  late  been  overstepped.  He  wished  to 
grant  the  power  of  convening  a  county 
meeting  to  twenty  freeholders  possessed 
of  at  least  1(X)/.  per  annum,  in  the  coun- 
ty ;  .or,  if  the  number  of  twenty  was 
deemed  too  small,  to  thirty.  He  wished 
to  lay  down  the  principle,  that  proper- 
ty had  a  right  to  he  heard,  and  also  to 
relieve  the  magistrates  from  the  odium  of 
refusing  meetings,  when  the  sanction  of 
that  number  of  respectable  persons  could 
not  be  obtained—when  it  could  be  con* 
ceived  there  could  be  no  danger  from  the 
meeting.  If  this  bill  was  to  continue, 
which  he  hoped  it  would  not  ( though  the 
suggestions  of  his  noble  friend  were  rather 
ominous),  some  such  clause  as  that  which 
he  proposed  was  the  more  necessary.  He 
had  consulted  many  of  his  friends  who 
were  not  in  opposition  to  ministers,  and 
they  saw  much  objection  to  the  bill  as  it 
stood.  He  had,  therefore,  offered  this 
amendment  'as  not  being  attached  to  any 
party,  but  if  to  any,  rather  to  that  of 
the  ministers,  he  had  thought  it  would 
come  with  a  better  grace  from  him 
than  from  those  who  opposed  the  bill  al- 
together. 

Mr.  Maxwell  referred  to  the  power  to 
be  granted  for  calling  meetings  in  Scot- 
land. Jn  Scotland,  he  said,  the  sheriff, 
being  an  officer  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
was  in  some  measure  an  objectionable 
person  in  whom  to  repose  the  right  of  re- 
fusing or  sanctioning  public  meetings* 
The  same  observation  might  be  made  with 
respect  to  the  lord  advocate.  He  should 
therefore  propose,  as  an  amendment,  that 
after  the  words  "  or  any  meeting  called 
by  the  convener  of  any  county  or  Stewart* 
ry,"  the  following  should  be  inserted  ■ 
"  or  ten  persons  legally  qualified  to  be 
commissioners  of  supply."  These  were 
persons  of  respectability,  who  had  a 
great  stake  in  the  country,  and  there* 
fore  were  not  likely  to  give  their  eoua* 
tenance  to  meetings  which  were  calculated 
to  place  that  stake  in  danger.    -■ 

Lord  Cartlereagh  said,  that  this  aOMad- 
ment  was  the  same  in  principle  ee  that 
proposed  by  his  noble  friend,  and*  if  it 
were  adopted,  would  at  once  go-to  do* 
stroy  the  very  end  which  .Jibe  bill    """ 
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framed  to  secure.  The  object  of  the  bill 
was  to  prevent  those  tumultuous  meet- 
ings which  had  heretofore  taken  place, 
and  at  which  so  much  pains  had  been 
taken  to  subvert  the  constitution.  The 
ordinary  practice  was,  for  the  sheriff  of 
the  county  to  convene  public  meetings; 
and  it  was  now  proposed  to  associate 
with  him  n  certain  number  of  the  magis- 
trates of  the  county,  in  whom  a  confidence 
might  be  reposed,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace,  and  the  suppression  of  those 
act 8  which  might  be  injurious  to  the 
public  welfare.  If,  however,  power  were 
given  to  twenty  freeholders,  in  such  a 
county  as  York,  to  convene  a  meeting, 
no  such  confidence  could  exist ;  for  the 
House  very  well  knew  that  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  gaining  the  con- 
sent of  twenty  freeholders,  qualified  as 
his  noble  friend  had  described,  to  coun- 
tenance proceedings  which  might  be  al- 
together at  variance  with  the  principles 
of  this  measure.  In  refusing  to  accede 
to  this  proposal,  too,  no  real  injury  would 
be  done  to  the  right  of  petitioning;  for 
the  inhabitants,  although  not  permitted, 
unless  under  certain  restrictions,  to  meet 
in  large  bodies,  would  still  have  the  means 
of  meeting  in  their  respective  districts, 
and  of  coming  to  such  resolutions  as  their 
supposed  grievances  might  warrant.  It 
was  the  meeting  in  military  array,  and 
under  circumstances  of  strong  disaffection, 
that  had  induced  his  majesty's  ministers 
to  propose  this  bill ;  and  it  was  as  a  secu- 
rity against  such  alarming  assemblages, 
that  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  pre- 
sence of  responsible  persons  necessary. 
If  meetings  were  to  be  called  by  twenty 
freeholder*,  no  such  security  would  exist ; 
and  it  was  with  this  conviction  on  his 
mind,  that  he  should  set  his  face  against 
the  amendment  of  his  noble  friend. 

Mr.  J.  t\  Grant  said,  the  bill  was  al- 
together of  such  a  nature,  that  he  could 
not  even  attempt  to  improve  it  without 
some  degree  of  pain.  At  the  same  time 
he  could  not  help  observing,  with  regard 
to  both  amendments,  that  the  observa- 
tions of  the  noble  lord  who  had  just  ad- 
dressed the  committee  only  showed  the 
excess  to  which  he  was  willing  to  carry 
that  principle  in  his  own  mind  which  had 
led  to  the  proposal  of  this  measure— he 
meant  a  principle  of  distrust  towards  the 
people  of  this  country.  His  distrust  was 
not  merely  directed  towards  those  wild 
•and  visionary  politicians  of  whose  doc- 
trines the  House  had  heard  so  much,  nor 


even  to  the  lower  classes  of  society  ;  but 
was  directed  towards  those  country  gen* 
tlemen  who,  from  their  situation  and  cha- 
racter, were  least  likely  to  excite  suspi- 
cion. That  which  the  noble  lord  meant 
to  insinuate  was,  that  twenty  freeholders, 
of  100/.  a  year  each,  were  so  blind  to 
their  own  safety,  or  so  ignorant  of  what 
was  due  to  the  safety  of  the  country,  that 
they  would  unite  in  calling  a  county 
meeting  under  circumstances  which  must 
necessarily  be  productive  of  great  danger 
to  the  community.  The  same  obser* 
vation  of  course,  applied  to  the  per* 
sons  to  whom  he  had  referred  in  the 
amendment  respecting  Scotland.  The 
qualification  legally  required  in  Scot- 
land for  a  person  holding  the  situation 
of  a  commissioner  of  supply,  was  100/* 
a  year;  and  could  it  be  supposed  that 
those  persons  would  unite  to  call  a  meet* 
ing  which  they  must  know  from  the 
state  of  the  country  would  be  attended 
with  danger  ?  He  begged  leave  to  say, 
too,  without  meaning  to  detract  from  the 
rights  of  the  gentlemen  of  England,  that 
in  Scotland  this  would  be  more  justly  con* 
ceded  than  in  this  country.  In  Scotland 
there  were  no  grand  juries ;  and  to  this 
was  to  be  added  the  fact,  that  the  sheriff 
was  an  officer  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
holding  his  situation  for  life,  and  looking 
to  the  Crown  for  his  promotion  to  some 
high  judicial  situation.  If  the  people 
were  to  look  to  him  alone,  therefore,  for 
calling  them  together,  it  was  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  that  circumstances 
might  occur  in  which  his  inclination  might 
be  in  opposition  to  their  wishes.  While 
he  was  on  his  legs,  he  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  state  of  the 
boroughs  of  Scotland.  It  was  well  known 
that  the  large  cities  there  were  governed 
by  corporations ;  and  it  was  likewise  weH 
known  that  there  was  not  a  single  city  in 
Scotland  in  which  the  corporate  body,  the 
head  of  which  was  to  have  the  power  of 
convening  meetings,  had  the  slightest  con- 
nexion with  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try. They  were  appointed  by  one  ano- 
ther, and  invariably  elected  their  own 
officers. 

Lord  Normanby  said,  that  though  be 
had  felt  it  necessary  that  some  steps 
should  be  taken  with  respect  to  public 
meetings,  he  had  felt  great  repugnance 
to  the  continuance  of  the  bill  for  a  lone 
period,  which  repugnance  had  been  much 
increased  by  the  objections  which  he  had 
heard  the  notye  secretary  of  state  offer  to 
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the  amendment  of  the  noble  earl.  He 
found  now  that  meetings  were  to  be  pro- 
hibited, not  merely  when  called  by  dema- 
gogues, or  by  the  lower  classes,  but  when 
called  by  persons  of  property.  They 
were  told,  however,  that  the  people  might 
meet  in  smaller  divisions,  but  even  in 
those  cases  the  magistrates,  by  frittering 
away  the  time,  might  render  the  privilege 
in  many  cases  nugatory.  This  opinion 
had  actuated  him  in  voting  on  the  last 
night  for  making  the  duration  of  the  bill 
as  short  as  possible,  and  the  rather,  be- 
cause  he  felt  that  he  could  not  vote  for 
limiting  the  bill  in  point  of  space.  He 
should  most  willingly  support  the  amend- 
ment, but  would  suggest  that  the  number 
of  freeholders  should  be  greater  than 
twenty. 

Earl  Compton  said,  he  would  willingly 
alter  the  number  to  thirty. 

The  Lord  Advocate  said,  that  if  the 
amendment  of  the  noble  lord  were  adopted 
with  respect  to  England,  he  should  have 
no  objection  to  its  adoption  towards  Scot- 
land. But  he  apprehended  that,  with 
respect  to  Scotland,  it  was  not  at  all  ne- 
cessary. The  persons  authorized  to  call 
meetings  in  Scotland  were,  in  the  first 
place,  the  sheriffs  or  the  stewartry.  It 
was  very  true  that  the  sheriff  was  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  but  he  was  not  removable 
by  the  Crown ;  and  he  believed  he  might 
with  perfect  confidence  state,  that  there 
was  no  instance  in  which  this  officer  had 
ever  sacrificed  his  duties  from  any  influ- 
ence used  on  the  part  of  the  Crown. 
The  conveners  of  the  county  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  express  purpose  of  con- 
vening public  meetings ;  and  he  believed 
there  was  no  occasion  on  which  a  convener 
had  been  called  upon,  in  which  he  had  re- 
fused to  call  a  meeting.  He  thought 
those  persons  fully  adequate  to  all  the 
purposes  of  assembling  the  people  in 
Scotland.  He  might  add,  that  from  the 
nature  of  the  commission  of  the  peace  in 
-Scotland,  all  persons  qualified  for  becom- 
ing commissioners  ot  supply  were  in- 
cluded, whether  they  were  in  favour  of 
government  or  not. 

Mr.  Mansfield  considered  that  if  this 
amendment  were  adopted,  the  bill  might 
as  well  not  be  passea  at  all.  This  bill 
was  intended  to  protect  the  loyal  and 
-peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and 
if  the  restrictions  proposed  were  agreed 
to,  it  would  prove  fatal  to  those  who 
wanted  to  pot  down  sedition  and  rebel- 
lion.    He  believed   twenty   freeholders 


might  be  got  in  any  county,  who  would 
call  a  meeting  for  improper  purpose*. 
What  reason  was  there  for  confining  all 
the  virtues  of  the  community  to  free- 
holders of  100/.  a-year  ?  Why  not  extend 
them  to  freeholders  of  forty  shillings  a* 
year  ?  Were  they  not  as  loyal  as  those  of 
100/.  a  year?  He  thought  the  proposed 
amendments  were  extremely  absurd,  and 
calculated  to  destroy  the  object  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Brogden  reminded  the  committee 
that  the  amendment  of  the  noble  earl  was 
not  under  their  consideration. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  the  amendment 
of  the  noble  lord,  and  that  of  his  hon*and 
learned  friend,  were  the  same  in  principle* 
His  only  object  in  rising  was,  to  state  that 
the  qualification  proposed  by  his  noble 
friend,  to  entitle  20  or  30  freeholders  te 
call  a  meeting,  was  precisely  the  same  as 
that  which  qualified  an  individual  to  be- 
come a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  only 
difference  was,  that  the  noble  secretary  of 
state  made  5  freeholders  of  100/.  a  year 
each,  sufficient  to  watch  ovor  the  safety 
of  the  public  peace,  while  his  noble  friend 
proposed  that  that  number  should  be  ex- 
tended to  20.  He  did  not  conceive  that 
there  was  any  danger  in  this  regulation, 
and  therefore  he  should  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Attorney  General  appealed  to  the 
experience  of  the  committee,  whether  the 
mere  fact  of  holding  a  freehold  of  100/. 
a  year  was  considered  a  sufficient  qualifi- 
cation for  appointing  a  magistrate.  It 
was  true,  that  a  qualification  of  that  na- 
ture was  considered  necessary ;  but  there 
were  other  qualities  still  more  important 
that  it  was  requisite  he  should  possess* 
The  principle  of  the  present  bill  was  to 
prevent  those  meetings  which,  were  so 
frequently  called  without  legal  authority. 
It  liad  often  been  doubted  whether  a 
sheriff  had)  in  point  of  fact,  the  .power  to 
call  the  county  together.  This  doubt 
the  present  bill  would  set  at  rest.  It 
should  be  recollected  too,  that  the  grand 
juries  of  counties,  to  whom  a  power  was 
also  given  to  call  meetings,  were  almost 
all  magistrates.  [Cries  of  "  No  fj. 
During  his  experience  on  the  ctrctftt 
which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  •going, 
this  had  been  the  case ;  and  in  addition 
to  this,  the  same  power  was  gives  to  the 
lord-lieutenant,  and  custos  raiuionm  ;  so 
that  no  restrictions  could  exist  which  were 
not  in  all  respects  necessary  to  suppress 
meetings,  which  no  man  who  had  looked 
to  the  state  of  the  country  for  some  time 
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past  could  deny  were  highly  dangerous  to 
the  public  peace.  He  denied  that  the 
sheriff  was  an  officer  of  the  Crown  ;  it  was 
true  that  he  was  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
but  then  the  names  of  three  persons  were 
sent  by  the  county  as  fit  persons  to  hold 
the  office,  and  the  Crown  only  selected 
one  of  them.  In  his  opinion,  however,  no 
sheriff  who  valued  his  own  character, 
would  merely  from  political  differences  re- 
fuse to  call  a  meeting  of  the  county. 
With  respect  to  the  amendment,  he  con- 
ceived  that  it  struck  directly  at  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill,  and  if  it  wore  adopted, 
the  House  might  as  well  not  pass  the 
measure  at  all.  It  could  not  be  denied  that 
in  such  a  county  as  York  or  Lancaster, 
twenty  freeholders  qualified  in  the  way 
which  had  been  stated,  might  be  found 
capable  of  giving  their  sanction  to  pro* 
ceedings  directly  at  variance  with  the 
good  order  and  peace  of  society. 

Mr.  Kennedy  thought,  that  even  if  the 
amendment  proposed  with  respect  to 
England  were  rejected,  yet  that  the 
amendment  respecting  Scotland  ought  to 
be  adopted.  In  Scotland,  the  people  would 
labour  under  greater  disadvantages  than 
those  in  England ;  while  in  justice  both 
countries  should  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing.  In  the  first  place,  Scotland  had 
no  such  person  as  a  Gustos  rotulorum*  In 
the  next  place,  the  lord-lieutenant  was  a 
military  officer,  and  therefore  one  upon 
whom  the  people  could  not  rely  for  afford- 
ing them  the  means  of  political  discussion. 
Then  the  sheriff  was  an  officer  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  held  a  judicial  situa- 
tion, with  which  it  would  be  extremely 
improper  to  mix  up  political  animosities. 
It  would  be  highly  injudicious  to  impose 
upon  that  officer  a  duty  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  diminish  the  universal  respect  in 
which  he  was  held.  As  to  the  convener 
of  the  county,  it  was  true  that  that  indi- 
vidual was  liable  to  be  removed  from  his 
office,  if  he  did  not  act  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  those  who  appointed  him ; 
but  he  was  one  of  the  people  themselves, 
and  had  only  the  power  of  calling  toge- 
ther the  commissioners  of  supply.  It 
was  customary,  indeed,  for  that  officer  to 
summon  meetings  of  the  county ;  but  he 
had  no  right  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Denman  supported  the  amendment 
of  the  noble  lord.  This  provision,  if  in- 
serted in  the  bill,  would  be  expressly  the 
same  in  principle  as  the  clause  relating  to 
parish  meetings ;  for,  supposing  notice  to 
be  given  in  the  one  case,  as  was  required 
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to  be  done  in  the  other,  there  would 
clearly  be  no  difference  between  them. 
The  attorney-general  had  said,  that  the 
clause  as  it  now  stood  was  consistent  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  bill,  which  required 
the  sanction  of  some  legal  authority  to  a 
meeting ;  but  this  be  denied  altogether, 
for  there  was,  in  fact,  nothing  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill  that  said  the  constituted 
authorities  must  be  present.  It  appeared 
to  him,  that  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
lord  coincided  perfectly  with  the  other 
provisions;  and  the  argument  of  his 
learned  friend  was  clearly  unfounded,  be- 
cause, of  all  the  authorities  mentioned, 
the  sheriff'  was  the  only  one  that  could  be 
considered  legal ;  and  the  lord-lieutenant, 
it  he  attended  at  all,  must  do  so  in  the 
character  of  a  military  officer.  As  to  the 
argument  of  another  hon.  member,  that 
this  provision  was  intended  to  support  the 
right  of  the  people  to  meet,  he  could  not 
see  on  what  view  it  was  founded,  unless 
taking  away  the  rights  of  the  people  was 
synonymous  with  supporting  them. 

Lord  Binning,  in  reply  to  the  argument 
of  the  hon.  ana  learned  gentleman,  said, 
he  would  mention,  with  submission  to  the 
learned  gentleman,  that  there  was  a  dif- 
ference between  the  principle  of  the 
amendment  proposed  respecting  county 
meetings,  and  that  which  in  the  bill  was 
applied  to  parish  meetings ;  and  that  dif- 
ference consisted  in  the  notice  of  meeting 
which  was  required  in  the  latter  case. 
His  hon.  friend  had  said,  that  in  Scotland 
there  was  no  custos  rotulorum;  but  it 
should  be  considered  that  in  that  country 
the  lord  lieutenant  had,  in  some  degree, 
the  appointment  of  the  magistracy. 
The  next  security  provided  in  the  bill 
was  the  sheriff  of  the  county.  An 
hon.  and .  learned  gentleman,  however, 
had  described  the  sheriffs  of  Scotland 
as  persons  who  looked  to  the  Crown  for 
preferment,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  act 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  ministers. 
He  doubted  whctherThis  was  generally 
the  case ;  but  at  all  events,  admitting  it  to 
be  in  some  instances  true,  it  did  not  uni- 
versally apply  to  the  sheriffs  of  Scotland. 
The  matter,  however,  did  not  rest  with 
the  sheriff;  for  the  convener  also  might 
call  a  meeting,  and  though  the  convener 
was  entitled  only  to  assemble  the  com- 
missioners of  supply,  still  it  was  known 
that  county  meetings  were  generally 
called  together  by  that  officer.  As  to 
saying  that  magistrates  would  not  be 
found  who  would  call  a  meeting  contrary 
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to  the  will  of  the  minister,  it  could  not  be 
denied,  whatever  gentlemen  might  say 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  tliat  there  were 
as  many  magistrates  attached  to  opposi- 
tion principles  as  there  were  to  ministerial. 

Lord  Eorington  observed,  that  it  had 
been  asked  whether  in  such  counties  as 
York  and  Lancaster,  the  requisition  of 
twenty  freeholders  of  100/.  a  year  each 
could  be  called  a  sufficient  security :  in 
reply  he  would  state,  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  fact,  that  there  was  no  class  of  his 
majesty *s  subjects  better  disposed  towards 
the  constitution  than  that  description  of 
persons— -the  independent  yeomanry.  If 
the  object  of  the  noble  lord  was  to  put 
down  dangerous  meetings  only,  the  pro- 
position of  his  noble  friend,  if  adopted, 
would  have  that  effect ;  but  if  the  original 
clause  were  carried,  it  would  take  away 
the  right  of  meeting  altogether.  He 
should  therefore  give  his  hearty  support 
to  the  amendment. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  no  meet- 
ings were  touched  by  this  provision,  but 
those  that  were  held  out  of  doors ;  and, 
therefore,  the  question  was  narrowed  to 
this — whether  the  House  would  have  the 
security  of  the  magistrates  for  the  safety 
of  such  meetings,  or  throw  them  open 
to  the  will  of  evil-disposed  persons." 

Mr.  Bosxvell  suggested,  that  by  omit- 
ting that  part  of  the  25th  clause  which 
preceded  the  words  "  within  that  part  of 
the  united  kingdom  called  Scotland," 
the  power  of  calling  a  meeting  would 
be  reserved  to  the  same  magistrates  in 
Scotland  as  in  England. 

Sir  Robert  Heron    wished   to  set  the 
Attorney-General  ri^ht  in  what  he  had 
said  respecting  the  sheriffs.     He  himself 
knew  an  instance  in  which  a  sheriff  had 
been  hired  by  the  Crown  aftor  the  per- 
son appointed  to  the  office  had  refused 
to   accept  it.     [Cries  of  name,  name.] 
He  should  not  name  the  gentleman  who  j 
accepted  the  office,  because  he  did  not 
wish  to  hold  him  up  to  public  view  ;  but 
the  person  who  refused  it  was  Mr.  Cal-  ! 
craft,  of  Lincoln. 

Lord  Strathaven  begged  leave  to  in- 
form  the  hon.  baronet,  that  Mr.  Calcraft 
did  serve  the  office  of  sheriff. 

Sir  J?.  Heron  said,  that  was  perfectly 
true,  but  it  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
contradict  what  he  had  asserted.  Mr. 
Calcraft  did  serve  the  office  of  sheriff  for 
the  county  of  Lincoln  last  year,  but  the 
proposition  to  which  he  had  alluded  had 
been  made  to  hioi  several  years  ago. 


Mr.  Bathurst  said,  the  hon.  baronet  did 
not  seem  to  know  that  if  the  person  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  sheriff  made  an 
excuse,  the  Crown  had  no  power  to  ap- 
point another,  except  from  the  list  of 
those  nominated.  It  was  evident,  there- 
fore, that  if  Mr.  Calcraft  refused  this 
office,  the  person  who  did  accept  it  could 
not  have  been  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
except  according  to  the  regular  forms. 

Mr.  It.  Martin  declared,  that  if  the 
amendment  was  passed,  he  would  imme- 
diately apply  for  leave  to  return  to  Ire- 
land, lie  thought  it  very  likely  that 
twenty  persons  of  the  description  proposed 
by  the  noble  earl  might  be  disposed  to 
call  a  meeting  for  a  very  improper  pur- 
pose.  He  would  appeal  to  the  committee, 
whether  the  sense  of  a  county  might  not 
be  better  taken  in  small  sections  than  by 
assembling  large  meetings.  He  protested 
against  such  meetings  as  the  noble  earl 
proposed  to  call  by  his  twenty  freeholders, 
at  which  no  person  would  be  able  to  make 
himself  beard  by  his  lungs,  or  in  any  other 
manner  than  by  banners  and  flags  [A 
laugh.] 

Sir  C.  Monck  said,  that  if  the  object 
of  the  noble  earl  was  only  to  regulate 
these  meetings,  and  not  to  prevent  them 
altogether,  he  ought  to  state  what  would 
be  a  proper  amount  of  the  tenures  of  free- 
holders to  constitute  a  sufficient  security 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  a  meeting,  if 
this  were  specified,  the  requisitionists 
might  send  the  requisite  security  to  the 
lord-lieutenant,  and  the  latter  ought  then 
to  be  bound  to  call  a  meeting.  If  this 
was  not  to  be  the  case,  parliament  was 
taking  away  the  right  of  meeting. 

Earl  Compton  suggested,  that  if  twenty 
freeholders  did  not  afford  a  sufficient 
security,  the  number  might  be  increased 
to  thirty,  in  those  counties  which  were 
supposed  to  be  in  a  disturbed  state,  such 
as  York  and  Lancaster. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  if  he  under* 
stood  the  noble  lord,  he  had  now  three 
distinct  propositions  before  the  committee. 
Finding  that  the  first  was  not  tenable,  the 
noble  lord  had  told  them  to  throw  the 
bill  over  the  table,  and  thus  send  his  hon. 
friend  off  to  Ireland.    The  noble  lord  had 
said,  that  it  should  be  compulsory  on  the. 
sheriff  to  call  a  meeting;  that  because 
the  people  were  not  pleased  to , meet  ia. 
parishes,    and   because    twenty  person*^ 
could  be  found  in  the  county  wW  vj}hedv 
to  call  a  meeting!  the  jroagiftrftta'ijgMtfff^. 
charge  themselves  with,. t fie  pu^cype^pf^ 
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The  nobler  lord,  however,  seeing  that  this 
proposition  was  no  mote  palata&te  than 
the  other,  came  at  last  to  his  strong  hold, 
and  proposed  to  take  away  the  principle 
of  the  bill,  and  therefore  he  (lord  Cas- 
tlereagh)  considered  his  last  position  the 
most  untenable  of  all.  He  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  unless  the  noble  lord  wished  to 
render  the  bill  entirely  nugatory,  he  must 
withdraw  all  the  three  propositions. 

Sir  C.  Monck  was  surprised  that  the 
noble  lord  considered  it  a  new  proposition, 
that  a  sheriff  or  a  magistrate  ought  to 
comply  with  a  requisition  to  call  a  meet- 
ing. Whenever  an  officer  was  intrusted 
with  authority,  any  person  subject  to  that 
authority  might  call  on  him  to  exercise  it 
for  the  protection  of  his  rights ;  and  if, 
under  such  circumstances,  a  magistrate 
refused  the  protection  required,  the  court 
of  King's  Bench  might  issue  a  mandamus 
to  compel  him.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  the  sheriff  should  be  compellable 
to  call  a  county  meeting  on  the  requisi- 
tion of  twenty  freeholders  of  100/.  a  year. 
He  had  no  objection  to  raise  the  qualifi- 
cation to  200/.  or  even  500/.,  but  ne  was 
anxious  to  know  the  terms  of  the  amend- 
ment precisely. 

Lord  Folkestone  wished  the  House  to 
understand  the  proposition  of  his  hon. 
friend  behind  him  (Mr.  Maxwell),  which 
he  was  sure  was  not  generally  understood, 
as  the  situation  of  the  commissioner  of 
supply  in  Scotland  was  confounded  with 
that  of  freeholder  in  England.  He  begged 
the  committee  to  remark,  that  county 
meetings  could  be  convened  in  England 
by  officers  who  did  not  exist  in  Scotland, 
or  who  could  hot  by  this  bill  exercise  the 
power  of  calling  meetings.  In  Scotland 
there  were  lord-lieutenants  as  well  as  in 
England ;  but  in  England  they  could  call 
meetings,  while  in  Scotland  they  could 
not  by  the  present  bill,  yn  England  there 
was  a  custos  rotutopim  who  could  call 
county  meetings  :[m^  Scotland  there  was 
no  such  officer.  In  England  the  slfe- 
riff  could  call  county  meetings,  and  the 
same  power  was  lodged  with  the  she- 
rifts  in  Scotland ;  but  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom,  looking  to  the  Crown  for  pre- 
ferment, sheriffs  could  not  be  expected  to 
be  very  friendly  to  meetings  called  to 
complain  of  grievances.  In  England  five 
justices  of  the  peace  could  call  meetings; 
in  Scotland,  if  he  rightly  understood  tW 
bill;  they  could  not.  In  Scotland  there 
was  an  officer  who  could  call  county 
aoeetingr  unknown  in  Ed£Dmx!— he  rteatit 
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the  convener  of  the  commissioners  of 
supply ;  and  this  officer  was  said  to  have 
the  singular  property  of  never  refusing  to 
assemble  the  county  upon  a  requisition 
properly  signed.  The  noble  lord  wished 
there  were  such  officers  in  England. 
Some  difficulties,  however,  might  be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  meetings  if  they 
depended  solely  on  the  convener,  who 
might  be  out  of  the  county.  The  con- 
vener of  Renfrew  was  a  member  of  the 
House,  and  in  attending  his  duty  in  par- 
liament, might  find  it  impossible  to  comply 
with  a  county  requisition  in  Scotland. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  differed  with  his 
noble  friend  who  had  last  spoken,  on  the 
construction  of  the  bill.  It  gave  to  lords 
lieutenant  and  five  magistrates,  the  same 
power  of  calling  county  meetings  in  Scot- 
land as  in  England.  If  this  were  not  the 
case,  he  wished  the  attorney-general  to 
declare  so. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  the  act, 
applied  to  Scotland  in  the  same  manner 
as  to  England,  with  the  difference  only 
of  the  denomination  of  the  officers. 

Mr.  Brougham  allowed  that  the  at- 
torney-general might  mean  to  apply  the 
bill  to  Scotland,  but  he  had  not  used  suf- 
ficient words.  The  law  should  be  precise, 
and  not  taken  on  the  interpretation  of 
the  attorney-general. 

The  committee  divided  — For  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Maxwell,  81;  Against 
it,  261  :  Majority,  160.  Lord  Coropton 
then  withdrew  his  amendment,  in  conse- 
quence of  seeing  the  sense  of  the  com- 
mittee against  him,  by  the  previous  de- 
cision on  the  amendment  applicable  to 
Scotland.  On  the  clause  for  convening 
parochial  or  district  meetings, 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  proposed  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  power  of  calling  the 
meetings  should  not  be  limited  to  alder- 
men in  the  city  of  London,  but  extended 
to  three  or  more  of  the  common  council 
of  the  ward.  If  the  power  was  confined 
to  the  aldermen,  there  were  many  wards 
that  never  would  be  permitted  to  hold 
meetings.  They  had  no  halls.  The 
churches  were,  on  the  Manchester  busi- 
ness, refused,  and  therefore  unless  the 
power  was  given  to  the  deputies,  or  some 
of  the  common  council,  as  was  now  the 
practice,  a  great  proportion  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  trie  city  of  London  would  be 
denied  the  right  of  expressing  their  com- 
plaints by  petition. 

Lord  Castlereagh  did  not  think  the 
objection  of  the  worthy  alderman  war- 
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bodies  by  the  bill,  to  the  livery  of  London. 
It  was  understood  that  a  clause  to  that  ef- 
fect would  be  subsequently  proposed. 

Lord  CastUreagh  proposed  the  insertion 
of  words,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  all 
meetings  in  the  open  air,  called  for  tho 
purpose  of  deliberating  on  questions  of 
trade,  manufactures,  wages  or  professions, 
within  the  operation  of  the  bill.  The 
noble  lord  founded  the  propriety  of  his 
proposition  on  the  abuse  which  had  been 
practised  on  such  meetings,  where  per- 
sons assembled  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
discussing  the  interests  of  their  trade,  or 
the  state  of  wages,  were  diverted  from  that 
subject,  and  led  to  consult  on  resolutions 
of  a  wholly  different  nature,  such  as  ac- 
nual  parliaments  and  universal  suffrage. 

Mr.  Marryat  referred  to  the  meetings 
of  merchants,  bankers,  and  traders,  of 
the  city  of  London,  which,  on  occasions 
of  great  emergency,  had  been  held  on  the 
Royal  Exchange,  no  room  being  large 
enough  for  the  purpose.  Two  meetings  of 
this  description  had  taken  place  within  bis 
recollection ;  one  when  so  much  danger 
was  apprehended  from  the  propagation  of 
French  revolutionary  doctrines,  tne  other 
on  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  by  the 
Bank.  Tne  resolutions  passed  at  those 
meetings  had  been  productive  of  the  hap- 
piest effects ;  had  strengthened  the  hands 
of  government,  and  given  confidence  to 
public  credit ;  but  as  this  bfll  now  stood, 
no  such  expression  of  the  sentiments  of 
that  great  and  respectable  body  could  in 
future  take  place.  In  his  opinion,  all  re- 
strictions upon  the  meetings  of  commercial 
men  were  unnecessary.  They  could  only 
be  too  numerous  for  any  room  to  contain 
them,  in  a  few  large  cities;  and  where 
that  was  the  case,  their  opulence,  and  con- 
sequently the  stake  they  had  in  the  public 
I  welfare,  must  be  commensurate  with  their 
numbers. 

Lord  CastUreagh  replied,  that  he  had 
the  highest  veneration  for  meetings  of  the 
character  alluded  to  by  the  bon.  member: 
the  last  thing  he  should  apprehend  would 
be,  that  sufficient  authority  could  not  be 
obtained  for  the  assembly  of  the  merchants 
and  bankers  of  the  metropolis. 

On  reading  the  clause  empowering  ma- 
gistrates or  justices  of  the  peace  to  allow 
meetings  to  be  held  in  parishes, 

Mr.  6.  Banket  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  making  some  provision  with  re- 
spect to  extraoarochial  places.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill  was  to  give  to  all  ranks  of 
people  a  right  to  moetsomewhere-ocoiaer 


ranted  any  special  regulation.  There 
were  rooms  sufficient  in  the  wards  where 
they  could  assemble ;  and  if  any  difficulty 
on  that  head  existed,  he  could  recom- 
mend them  a  very  convenient  place  in  his 
neighbourhood,  namely,  Willis's  Rooms. 
He  must  object  to  the  amendment,  as  it 
was  directly  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
the  bill, 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  believed  the 
noble  lord  would  not  be  much  pleased  at 
meeting  ten  or  twelve  thousand  persons 
marching  up  to  any  meeting  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood. He  was  determined  to  take 
the  sense  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  believed  that 
the  amendment  would  destroy  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill ;  for  as  its  object  was  to 
destroy  the  right  of  petitioning  altogether, 
therefore  any  amendment  that  went  to 
give  a  facility  to  the  exercise  of  that 
right  was  at  variance  with  the  principle. 
The  measure  itself  was  so  hateful  that  he 
was  not  disposed  to  recommend  it  by  any 
modification.  Let  it  go  out  with  all  its 
imperfections  on  its  head,  to  meet  that 
public  reprobation  which  it  would  expe- 
rience. 

Sir  W.  Curtis  opposed  any  alteration 
in  the  old  practice.  He  thought  the 
aldermen  of  London  fully  entitled  to 
confidence,  and  it  was  not  to  be  presumed 
that  they  would  abuse  it.  For  his  own 
part,  as  an  alderman,  he  should  not  like 
to  be  interfered  with  by  the  common 
council. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  said  it  was  noto- 
rious, that  many  of  the  aldermen  con- 
stantly refused  to  convene  ward  meetings. 
Tt  was  better  at  once  to  declare  that 
three  fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  London 
should  not  meet  at  all. 

Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  rose,  but  was 
received  with  loud  laughing  on  the  minis- 
terial benches.  He  said  the  reception  he 
met  with  was  too  often  tried  to  have  the 
effect  of  dismaying  him.  It  was  unde- 
niable that  many  of  the  aldermen  of  the 
city  of  London  uniformly  refused  to  con- 
vene ward  meetings.  In  his  ward,  which 
contained  one-fifth  of  the  population  of 
the  city  of  London,  his  predecessor  never 
would  call  a  meeting:  it  was  uniformly 
done  by  the  deputy,  or  some  of  the  com- 
mon council. 

The  gallery  was  twice  cleared  for  a  di- 
vision, but  none  took  place.  On  our  re- 
turn we  found  alderman  Wood  contend- 
ing for  the  insertion  of  words  calculated 
to  extend  the  powers  given  to  corporate 
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for  thepurposeof  petitioning,  and  therefore 
it  was  necessary  that  persons  who  resided 
in  extra-parochial  districts  should  be  dis- 
tinctly recognized.  A  provision  similar 
to  that  contained  in  the  militia  acts  would 
answer  every  purpose. 

Lord  Cattlereagh  said,  he  had  clauses 
to  bring  up  at  the  close  of  the  bill,  which 
would  meet  this  and  other  objections. 

On  reading  the  clause  which  directs 
that  the  notice  of  an  intended  meeting 
shall  be  personally  served  on  some  justice 
of  the  peace  residing  near  the  parish  or 
township  in  which  such  meeting  is  in- 
tended to  be  held, 

Mr.  Bernal  objected  to  it,  and  con- 
tended, that  the  notice  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered sufficient,  if  it  was  left  at  the  usual 
place  of  residence  of  the  justice. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  the  clause 
was  framed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
persons  who  wished  to  bold  a  meeting  for 
an  improper  purpose,  from  purposely  leav- 
ing notice  at  the  residence  of  the  justice, 
when  they  knew  he  was  absent. 

Mr.  Bernal  said,  that  as  the  clause  stood, 
a  magistrate,  not  wishing  to  have  a  meet- 
ing iu  his  parish,  might  absent  himself 
purposely.  In  that  case,  what  power  had 
those  persons  who  were  desirous  to  call 
the  meeting  of  effecting  that  object  ? 

Mr.  G.  Lamb  expressed  his  concurrence 
in  the  propriety  of  the  objection. 

Mr.  Bathurst  defended  the  clause  as  it 
was  framed ;  which,  after  a  few  words 
from  lord  Compton,  who  argued  that  the 
alteration  proposed  was  unnecessary,  was 
agreed  to,  without  amendment. 

When  the  clause  was  read  which  enacts 
that  there  shall  be  no  adjournment  of  meet- 
ings held  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating 
upon  any  public  grievance, 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  objected  strongly  to  it. 
He  conceived  it  was  a  great  hardship, 
where  individuals  were  unable  to  bring  to 
a  conclusion  at  one  meeting  the  business 
they  had  met  to  transact,  that  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  adjourn  to  a  more  conve- 
nient time. 

The  Solicitor  General  defended  the 
clause,  which  was,  he  said,  framed  to 
prevent  the  unnecessary  extension  of  pub- 
lic meetings. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to.  On  the 
clause  being  read  pointing  out  the  de- 
scription of  persons  who  should  be  deemed 
eligible  to  attend  county  meetings, 

Lord  CasilereagA  stated,  that  be  had 
aa  amendment  of  some  importance  to  pro- 
post.  The alteration  was, to alloirpamia 


holding  freeholds  of  the  amount  of  501* 
per  annum,  in  any  county  town,  being  io 
itself  a  town  and  county,  to  attend  county 
meetings.  He  proposed  this  sum,  because 
it  was  possible,  if  the  sum  was  very  trifling, 
to  create  fictitious  freeholders ;  but  when 
the  freeholders  was  of  this  amount,  the  no* 
toriety  of  the  met  would  prevent  spurious 
freeholders  from  making  tneir  appearance* 
Persons  who  were  legally  entitled  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  would  thu9  be  enabled  to 
detect  and  take  into  custody,  individuals 
who  might  wish  to  intrude  themselves,  and 
whose  presence  would  give  such  meeting 
a  character  of  illegality.  If  freeholders 
of  the  lowest  grade  were  admitted,  their 
numbers  in  many  county  towns  were  so 
great,  that  persons  who  did  not  possess 
any  claim  whatever  to  the  character  might 
mix  amongst  them,  without  detection ;  but 
a  fifty  pounds  freehold  had  attached  to  it 
sufficient  notoriety  to  prevent  the  chance 
of  an  intruder  of  that  kind  passing  without 
discovery.  * 

Sir  R.  Ferguuon  said,  he  despaired  of 
improving  or  rendering  palatable  a  bill 
which  was  so  highly  unconstitutional.  As 
it  applied  to  Scotland,  it  was  exceedingly 
defective.  Unless  the  word  "  heritor " 
were  introduced,  as  well  as  "  freeholder," 
a  great  body  of  respectable  men,  men 
possessing  considerable  landed  property  in 
that  country  would  be  prevented  from 
meeting.  He  begged  leave  to  advert  to 
what  the  noble  lord  had  lately  said  with 
respect  to  certain  manufacturers  of  Scot- 
.  land,  which,  although  perhaps  it  was  not 
intended,  conveyed  a  severe  calumny 
against  that  body.  The  noble  lord  had 
stated,  that  a  meeting  of  manufacturers 
had  recently  been  held  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  rate  of  wages ;  but  that  a 
few  radicals  got  amongst  them,  and  they 
immediately  forgot  the  subject  they  had 
met  to  discuss,  and  proceeded  to  debate 
on  a  political  question.  In  the  name  of  a 
large  body  of  people  in  the  county  la 
which  he  belonged,  he  believed  the  noble 
lord's  statement  to  be  totally  with  founda- 
tion. There  were  a  great  number  of  ma- 
nufacturers in  the  county  of  Fife,  and  to 
their  honour  he  could  state,  that  although 
their  wages  were  reduced  to  a  mere  pit- 
tance—a  pittance  not  sufficient  for  their 
subsistence— they  behaved  with  modera- 
tion and  propriety.  A  radical  meeting 
took  place  in  that  part  of  the  country 
about,  a  month  ago.  Very  few  attended 
it.  The  parties  by  whom  it  was  pro- 
jected pasted  .through  a  populous  town 
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containing  from  15,000  to  20,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  scarcely  more  than  100  persona 
joined  them.  There  were  said  to  have 
been  500  persons  present  on  that  occa- 
sion—of these  he  believed  very  few  were 
radical  reformers ;  and  be  was  convinced 
that  even  those  who  were,  harboured  no 
designs  again  the  state,  but  were  merely 
following  up  the  foolish  notions  of  major 
Cart wright.  He  wished  farther  to  state, 
that,  while  the  manufacturers  were  thus 
peaceably  conducting  themselves,,  the 
wages  which  some  of  them  obtained  for 
labouring  fifteen  hours  a  day,  amounted 
to  but  2s,  6d.  per  week,  and  the  best  ma- 
nufacturers did  not  receive  more  than  six 
or  seven  shillings  per  week. 

Lord  Castlercagh  observed,  that  bis 
only  object  was  to  make  the  reality  of  the 
freehold  so  much  a  matter  of  notoriety, 
that  it  could  not  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  adverted  to  what  he  con- 
ceived the  groundless  fears  of  the  noble 
lord,  as  they  regarded  the  facility  with 
which  the  qualifications  to  attend  at  these 
meetings,  might  be  transferred  to  radicals 
by  actual  freeholders.  They  would  surely 
be  more  eager  to  retain  their  qualification 
in  quietness,  than  to  be  at  the  trouble  of 
vesting  others  with  it. 

Mr.  IVynn,  in  alluding  to  the  fourth 
clause  of  the  bill,  said,  that  he  did  not 
see,  as  it  was  at  present  worded,  how  it 
would  be  in  the  power  of  the  magistracy 
to  exclude  a  great  number  of  persons, 
who,  without  being  freeholders,  might  at- 
tend all  meetings  to  which  freeholders 
were  summoned  by  name,  and  insist  upon 
overhauling  their  proceedings. 

Sir  R.  Heron  observed,  that  in  the 
county  to  which  he  belonged,  it  had  never 
been  the  custom  or  practice  to  confine 
meetings  called  by  the  sheriff  to  freeholder* 
only. 

Lord  Altkorp  wished  to  ask;,  whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
to  say,  that .  every  person,  not  a  freer 
holder,  but  attending  such  meetings  of 
freeholders,  would  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor? 

Mr.  Wynn  certainly  did  mean  to  af- 
firm, that  any  inhabitant,  or  house- 
holder, had  no  more  right  to  attend  such, 
meeting*,  provided  they  were  summoned 
aa  meetipg*  of  freeholders,  than  any  other 
description  of  persons  whatever 

The  gMpitor.  General  said,  that  the  ob- 
jeot  of  the  clause  to  which  the  boo.  gen* 
tlemen  alluded,,  was,  that  any  meeting, 
ybethec  of  hausBhofclej*  of  ftegoUcfi, 


which  was  attended  according  to  the  limi- 
tations of  the  act,  should  be  held  to  be  a' 
lawful  meeting.  But  it  did  not  take  away 
the  same  right  which  was  before  secured 
to  freeholders,  of  excluding  from  their 
meetings  any  other  person*. 

Mr.  Primrose  said,  that  if  he  understood 
Mr.  Wynn  correctly,  be  meant  to  make: 
the  act  more  severe  than  had  been  intended 
even  by  ministers  themselves*  The  hon* 
gentleman's  intention  seemed  to  be,  that' 
an  inhabitant  or  householder  attending  a 
meeting  of  freeholders,  would  become 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  liable  to 
to  two  years  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Honywood  wished  to  ask  whether 
the  clause  was  intended  to  apply  to  the 
county  which  he  represented*  Ine  elec- 
tion took  place  always  in  the  public  road, 
so  that  no  traveller  could  help  mingling' 
with  such  an  assembly,  and  rendering- 
himself  by  consequence  liable  to  the  pe- 
nalties of  the  bill.  He  needed  not  ob- 
serve, that  this  would  be  a  most  flagrant 
violation  of  the  constitution. 

Lord  Castiereagh  apprehended  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  protect  meetings 
against  improper  intruders  by  a  police 
much  stricter  than  had  hitherto  been  em- 
ployed for  thst  purpose. 

Sir  C  Monde  hoped  the  hon.  gentle*. 
men  on  the  bench  below  him  would  not 
forget  to  remind  the  noble  lord,  at  a  future 
stage  of  the  bill,  of  the  proposed  admis-r 
siou  of  copyholders,  as  well  as  freeholders, 
to  these  meetings. 

Mr.  Graham ,  member  for  Hull,  wished 
to  suggest  the  case  of  a  meetinsj  called 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  noouaation 
a  new  member  to  represent  a  town  or 
county  in  parliament,  a  parliament  having 
been  just  dissolved.  In  sack  a  case, 
would  the  old  member  have  a  right  to  at- 
tend his  constituents,  to  render  aa  account 
of  his  past  conduct  in  their  service?  Hie 
reason  for  asking  the  noble  lord  this  que*-. 
tion  was,  that  he  happened  to  represent  a 
town  of  which  be  was  neither  •  freemaa 
nor  a  householder.  There  might  be  other 
honourable  gentlemen  siimlarry  .citsum? 
stanced  with  himself.  He  wa*  not.  bowv 
ever^  anxious  about  the  fete  of  aaj.aoe, 
clause  in  particular  of  this  bOlf  feka  0t>- 
jected  to  it*  principle  altogether. 

Lord  Cmsttertagk   had  supposed  thai 
meetings  for  (he  election., el  barsji 
could  not  be  itaarined  to  ML 
scope  of  this  buT;  and:  it  seao*a4 
aiMe  thai,  any  difficulty  sheas* " 
usNia^cfseDiub^sbe 
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Mr.  Brougham  contended,  that  the  dif- 
ficulty of  his  lion,  friend  was  perfectly  na- 
tural and  well-founded.  That  some  diffi- 
culty, in  whatever  degree  it  night  hare 
been  anticipated,  was  pre-supposed  by  mi- 
nisters themselves,  was  clear  from  a  part 
of  the  clause  which  concluded  thus— 
"  Provided  always  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  extend  to 
any  member  of  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament  attending  any  such  meeting, 
as  aforesaid,  in  any  county,  city,  borough, 
town,  or  place,  for  which  he  shall  be  serv- 
ing in  parliament/'  But  this  provision 
only  extended  to  members  actually  serv- 
ing; not  to  those  gentlemen  who  had 
served. 

Lord  Castlereagh  observed,  that  if  a 
meeting  was  convened  for  an  innocent 
purpose,  to  discuss  whether  it  was  a  fine 
day,  for  instance,  or  to  debate  upon  an 
election,  the  law  did  not  interfere ;  but  if 
they  proceeded  afterwards  to  topics  lead- 
ing to  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution, 
that  was  the  case  in  which  the  penalties 
would  be  incurred.  But  as  he  had  already 
stated,  he  was  willing  to  put  the  cases  of 
elections  entirely  out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Brougham  declared,  that  the  noble 
lord  had  not  removed  the  objection  by  any 
thing  he  had  said,  and  pledged  himself  to 
show,  when  the  clause  was  brought  up, 
that  it  was  far  from  being  an  answer 
to  it. 

Mr.  Williams  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment, to  enable  all  persons  who  had  a  right 
to  vote  for  members  of  parliament  in  cor- 
porate towns  to  attend  at  meetings  for 
the  discussion  of  any  matters  arising  out 
of  th2  conduct  of  their  representatives. 

After  a  few  words  from  lord  Castle- 
reagh, the  gallery  was  cleared,  but  the 
amendment  was  negatived  without  a  di- 
vision. Lord  Allhorp  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, which  went  to  confine  the  operation 
of  the  clause,  which  makes  it  a  misde- 
meanor for  non-residents  to  attend  public 
meetings,  to  those  who  spoke. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  one  of  the 
most  valuable  properties  of  the  bill  was, 
that  it  put  the  magistracy  in  the  situation 
of  ascertaining  that  most  difficult  of  all 
points,  the  exact  state  of  circumstances 
under  which  meetings  were  liable  to  be 
dispersed  by  the  powers  of  the  law.  If 
it  was  not  a  misdemeanor  to-  attead  suob 
a  meeting,  any  person  night  comeio-it-<-- 
there  might  again  be  assembled  itaettnjgf 
of  100,000  men,  and  therefore  noobJiOt 
wouto  be  gained  by  passing  tbt  ffrtftt* 
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bill.  Casual  comers  to  these  meetings 
were  kept  free  from  harm  by  the  words, 
"  knowingly  and  wilfully,"  which  bad 
been  added  to  the  clause. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  maintained  that  the 
clause,  as  it  how  stood,  was  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  the  constitution  as  it  exist- 
ed from  time  immemorial.  He  coald 
suppose  a  case,  which  was  not  at  all  an 
improbable  one.  A  member  on  vacating 
his  seat  and  going  into  the  country, 
might  pass  through  some  town  with  which 
he  was  totally  unconnected  and  in  which 
a  public  meeting  might  be  convened. 
Anxious  to  hear  how  the  good  people  of 
the  town  argued  on  political  questions,  be 
■night  go  to  the  meeting,  and  then,  ac- 
cording to  this  clause,  he  would  become 
liable  to  all  the  severe  penalties  which  this 
bill  created.  This  was  a  sufficient  reason 
to  induce  him  to  vote  for  the  amendment. 
.  Mr.  Marryat  considered  the  provi- 
sions of  this  clause  unnecessarily  severe: 
The  curiosity  which  the  noble  lord  on 
the  treasury  bench  had  inveighed  against 
in  such  strong  terms  of  reprehension,  and 
was  so  desirous  of  repressing,  had  been 
hitherto  considered  not  merely  as  innocent, 
but  laudable ;  being  nothing  more  than  m 
desire  to  gain  information  on  those  poli- 
tical topics,  in  which  every  subject  in  a- 
free  country  had  a  direct  and  legitimate 
interest.  When  the  noble  lord  expressed 
his  apprehensions,  that  such  numerous 
assemblages  of  the  people  as  had  lately 
taken  place  at  Manchester,  might  again 
occur,  he  forgot  the  other  clauses  of  the 
bill  which  effectually  guarded  against  that 
danger.  Surely  if  the  meetings  were  di- 
vided and  subdivided  into  sections  of 
parishes,  if  the  magistrates  had  the  power 
of  regulating  them  both  as  to  time  and 
place;  if  parties  were  prohibited  from 
coming  to  them  in  military  array,  or  with 
arms  or  weapons  of  every  description,  or 
with  drums  or  any  kind  of  music,  or  with 
flags,  banners,  emblems,  or  other  insignia, 
ample  precautions  were  taken  against  their 
being  too  numerous.  The  truth  was  that 
nineteen  people  out  of  twenty  who  attendr 
ed  the  meetings  in  question,  went  there 
out  of  mere  idleness  or  curiosity,  and  not 
from  any  interest  they  felt  in  the  political 
questions  that  were  to  be  discussed  there,* 
They  went  as  they  would  go  to  a  fair,  to 
a  fight,  to  a  race,  to  a  review,  or  to  any 
public  exhibition;  but  now  aH  the  'at- 
Motions  that  bad  led  them  there  were 
Mken  away,  they  would  go  no  longer; 
The  other  clause*  off  Jht  bill  ik*  £ilj> 
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guarded  against  these  meetings  being  nu- 
merous, but  against  there  being  danger- 
ous,  for  even  if  ill  disposed  persons 
did  attend,  they  must  come  without 
weapons  and  consequently  without  the 
means  of  doing  mischief;  and  if  any 
proposition  was  propounded,  or  a  single 
syllable  uttered,  which  the  magistrate 
thought  might  tend  to  bring  his  majesty's 
government  into  contempt*  or  excite  the 
people  to  sedition,  he  had  the  power  of 
immediately  dissolving  the  meeting.  For 
these  reasons,  he  considered  this  clause 
wholly  unnecessary.  The  committee 
should  recollect,  that  they  were  legis- 
lating, not  for  the  radical  reformers  alone, 
but  for  the  well  affected  and  loyal  classes 
of  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  therefore 
they  might  not  go  farther  than  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case  actually  required.  If  they 
adopted  measures  of  unnecessary  harsh- 
ness and  severity,  they  would  run  the, 
risk  of  alienating  those  who  were  entitled 
to  be  treated  with  every  degree  of  tender- 
ness and  conciliation,  and  might  aggra- 
vate the  evils  they  intended  to  avert.  He 
should,  therefore,  feel  himself  bouud 
to  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  noble 
lord. 

Mr.  Robinson  said,  that  hon.  gentlemen 
appeared  to  misunderstand  this  clause  en- 
tirely. If  they  considered  it  at  tentively, 
they  would  see  that  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  bill.  Unless  some  provi- 
sions were  made  to  prevent  the  inhabitants 
of  one  parish  from  attending  the  meetings 
of  another,  the  entire  population  of  dif- 
ferent parishes  might  flock  together  upon 
any  meeting  called  in  one  of  them,  and 
all  those  evils  be  created  which  the  coun- 
try had  so  much  reason  to  deplore. 

Mr.  Primrose  thought  that  the  right 
hon.  member  when  he  stood  up  so  vehe- 
mently for  this  clause,  bad  forgotten  the 
penalties  which  were  contained  in  another 
part  of  the  bill.  The  enactments  of  the 
present  bill  were  far  more  severe  than 
those  of  the  Riot  act,  and  yet  owed  their 
origin  to  a  state  of  affairs  much  less  dan- 
gerous* Indeed,  the  clause  which  pu- 
nished with  transportation  for  seven  years 
any  person  who  aid  not  depart  after  pro- 
clamation was  made  to  disperse,  was  so 
severe  that  it  would  inevitably  destroy 
itself. '  To  attend  a  meeting  in  a  district 
to  which  an  individual  did  not  belong,  was 
also. to  Jjb  pmaisbed  with  two  years  im- 
prisonment:  .a  strong  necessity  ought  to 
be  shown  before  such  a  punishment  was 


inflicted  upon  an  action  which  in  itself  i 
innocent.  The  haste  with  which  it  was 
attempted  to  carry  these  bills  through  the 
House  was  extreme ;  as  that  time  was  not 
allowed  to  the  people  for  petitioning 
against  them,  which  was  generally  allowed 
them  on  a  common  tax  bill.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  recent  discussions  upon  them, 
which  had  occasioned  the  delay  expe- 
rienced in  forcing  them  through  the 
House,  this  bill  would  have  passed  in  all 
its  original  deformity,  and  would  in  the 
language  of  the  noble  lord  who  introduced 
it  to  their  notice,  have  been  "  a  permanent 
beneficial  bill  for  the  people."  As  to  the 
present  clause,  it  would  not  affect  those 
who  were  engaged  in  any  treasonable  con- 
spiracy ;  it  would  not  affect  those  who,  to 
use  another  of  the  noble  lord's  phrases, 
were  in  a  state  "  almost  bordering  on  re- 
bellion ;"  but  it  would  affect,  and  it  was 
passed  for  that  purpose,  the  independent 
part  of  the  community,  and  would  prevent 
them  from  assembling  in  sueh  numbers  as 
were  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  object 
of  their  petitions  or  remonstrances. 

Mr.  Dathurst  supported  the  clause,  on 
the  ground,  that  if  the  amendment  were 
passed,  it  would  render  the  whole  bill  in- 
effectual. 

Lord  Folkestone  did  not  know  whether 
he  could  make  that  subject  clear  on  which 
his  noble  friend  had  endeavoured,  hut  ap- 
parently in  vain,  to  enlighten  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side.  But  with  what  justice 
could  it  be  said,  that  it  was  intended,  by 
this  amendment,  to  render  the  whole  bill 
nugatory,  when  it  left  so  many  of  its  pe- 
nalties in  full  force  ?  One  of  his  reasons 
for  voting  for  it  was,  because  he  did  not 
deem  it  right  that  any  person  who  went 
by  chance  and  innocently  to  a  public 
meeting  in  another  district,  should  be 
rendered  liable  to  an  imprisonment  for 
two  years,,  and,  what  was  still  worse,  to 
a  discretionary  fine  of.  an  unlimited 
amount.  The  intention  of  the  bill  was,  it 
was  said,  not  to  suppress  discussion,  bat 
to  put  down  itinerant  orators.  Did  not 
bis  hon.  friend's  amendment  provide  as 
strongly  as  any  clause  now  in  the  biH  for 
that  object. 

Mr.  Brougham  rose,  and  after  eons* 
menting  on  the  arguments  against  she 
amendment)  proceeded  to  state;  tfcatsjvea 
under  this  bill  great  county  mostingi 
might  be  regularly  called.  .  Now*  &  was 
evident  that  great  and  unportaaJtuasWia 
might  occur,  which,  even  m  ts*r«pfcMo* 
of  a  lord  lieutenant,  a  sheriff,  or  taref 
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the  other  bodies  who  were  to  be  em- 
powered with  authority  to  convene  meet- 
ings, might  require  a  meeting  to  be  con- 
vened. It  might  be  of  the  very  greatest 
importance  to  call  such  a  meeting ,  and  it 
might  be  of  no  less  importance  that  the 
proceedings  at  it  should  be  accurately  and 
correctly  given  to  the  public.  How  was 
this  in  future  to  be  done  ?  Not  by  those 
who  usually  gave  the  reports  of  such  pro- 
ceedings; for  an  hon,  and  learned  gentle- 
man opposite  had  treated  those  indivi- 
duals as  if  he  considered  them  far  below 
his  notice.  Nay,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
free  constitution  of  the  country,  which 
the  attorney-general  was  using  his  every 
endeavour  to  subvert,  he  did  not  know 
whether  he  would  allow  them  to  exercise 
their  functions  at  all.  The  attorney-ge- 
neral had  said  that  it  did  not  signify  whe- 
ther they  were  allowed  to  attend  public 
meetings  or  not.  He  (Mr.  B.)  was  of  a 
very  different  opinion :  it  signified  much 
to  the  country ;  it  signified  much  also 
to  themselves.  It  was  their  trade,  it 
was  their  profession,  just  as  much  as  it 
was  the  profession  of  the  attorney-general 
to  appear  in  a  court  of  justice  to  defend 
his  clients,  or  in  that  House  to  defend  the 
rights  of  his  constituents.  The  wording 
of  this  clause,  therefore,  was  of  much  im- 
portance to  the  reporters,  and  also  to  the 
country ;  for  if  the  country  had  not  these 
men  to  perform  these  duties,  how  would 
it  have,  what  was  of  the  last  importance, 
correct  accounts  of  public  proceedings  ? 
The  country  might  indeed  still  have  re- 
ports ;  but  how  must  those  reports  be  ob- 
tained ?  The  attorney-general,  who  stood 
on  such  an  eminence,  might  not  know  the 
manner  in  which  these  reports  were  ob- 
tained ;  but  he  who  was  not  so  elevated, 
he  who  was  nearer  in  station  to  those  who 
gave  them,  knew  it  well.  He  would  say 
it  confidently,  that  the  reporters  would 
not  come  under  any  of  toe  exceptions 
mentioned  in  the  bill.  They  were  not 
freeholders  of  counties,  they  were  not 
freemen  of  boroughs,  they  were  not  resi- 
dent inhabitants  or  householders  within 
them  :  how,  then,  could  they  attend  pub* 
lie  meetings  under  such  restrictions  as 
were  now  contemplated  I  No,  the  coun- 
try must  be  left  without  any  intelligence 
from  them,  let  the  subject  on  which  a 
meeting  is  called  be  ever  so  momentous* 
There  had  been  at  former  periods  meet* 
ings  to  inflame  the  loyaky  and  patriotism 
of  the  country— meetings  which  were,as- 
tended  to  by  the.  Houses  of  Parliament. 


Those  meetings  for  general  purposes 
would  have  been  rendered  useless  and  in- 
effectual by  such  an  exclusion  as  was  con- 
tained in  this  clause—an  effect  which  he 
acquitted  the  noble  lord  of  having  intend- 
ed, for  he  was  convinced  that  the  noble 
lord's  object  was  only  to  exclude  Mr. 
Hunt  and  his  columns.  The  proceedings, 
therefore,  at  meetings,  how  important 
soever,  could  not  be  known  to  the  public 
Who  could,  he  would  ask,  give  an  account 
of  their  proceedings  to  the  public  ?  The 
first  personage  there  was  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant ;  but  he  was  not  likely  to  be  an  ac- 
complished short-hand  writer.  The  next 
was  the  high  sheriff,  a  very  respectable 
person,  but  not  likely  to  be  an  adept  in 
stenography.  There  were  besides  the 
freeholders,  the  yeomen,  and  the  coun- 
try gentlemen,  and  admirable  reporters 
they  would  make !  These,  if  the  member 
for  Montgomeryshire  obtained  his  object* 
would  be  the  only  persons  allowed  to  at- 
tend county  meetings.  He  would  ask, 
then,  what  tolerable  chance  of  an  accurate 
account  of  the  proceedings  could  exist,  if 
this  exclusion  formed  part  of  the  bill  ? 

The  Attorney  General  hoped  the  com- 
mittee  would  excuse  him  for  saying  a 
few  words  in  reply  to  the  most  unpro- 
voked and  most  undeserved  attack  which 
had  been  made  upon  him.  He  bad  not  said 
a  syllable  on  the  subject  of  reporters, 
and  yet  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  said  that  he  had  treated  them  as  if 
they  were  unworthy  of  his  notice.  He 
asked,  what  had  called  forth  such  an  at- 
tack upon  him  ?  He  had  been  paying  all 
the  attention  in  his  power  to  the  noble 
mover  of  the  amendment,  and  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  and  had  intended 
to  reply  to  their  arguments,  as  well  as  his 
humble  talents  would  enable  him.  But 
there  was  nothing  said  or  done  by  him 
which  could  relate  to  reporters,  but  as 
they  might  come  within  the  provisions  of 
the  act.  What  right  had  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  to  suppose  that  he  had 
so  treated  reporter*  ?  But  how  did  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  himself,  pro- 
pose to  treat  them?  He  would  leave 
them  within  the  reach  of  the  clause  mak- 
ing it  felony  to  remain  after  enoclamatioa 
to  depart.  He  hoped  the  oosnouttee 
would  excuse  htm  if  lie  showed  soma 
warmth,  because  the  attack  made  open 
Um  was  moat  undeserved,  unprovoked, 
and,  he  could  not  help-  saying,  with  a 
view  to  make  him  obnoxious  to  that,  reek 
pectabie  dan  oft  persona  with  whom  he 
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did  not  expect  to  stand  on  the  feme 
footing  tt  the  hoc.  and  learned  gentle- 
man. He  would  now  offer  some  remark* 
upon  the  proposed  amendment.  The 
clause  would  prevent  the  attendance  of 
strangers.  It  was  therefore  necessary,  in 
justice  to  those  who  legally  attended,  to 
make  it  a  misdemeanor  in  others  to  at- 
tend. Such  a  clause  would  ensure  the 
legality  of  the  meeting,  and  prevent  per- 
sons from  incurring  the  harsher  penalty 
of  felony. 

Mr.  brougham  explained.  He  had  been 
led  to  make  the  remarks  he  had  made, 
not  merely  by  the  cheers,  but  by  the 
attitude  of  contempt  with  which  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  had  received  the  first 
mention  of  reporters  [Cries  of  No,  no ! 
from  the  back  seats  of  the  ministerial 
aide.]  The  hon.  gentlemen  behind  might 
easily  say  no,  no;  but  they  could  not 
possibly  have  seen  his  reason  for  mis- 
understanding his  hon.  and  learned  friend. 
He  admitted  that  he  had  misunderstood 
him*  He  thought  that  he  had  even  heard 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  contemptuously 
repeat  the  word  "  reporters."  At  least, 
this  was  not  the  first  time  in  which  no- 
tice had  been  taken  by  members,  not  only 
of  words  spoken,  but  of  cheers  and  ges- 
tures. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  it  was  for 
the  committee  to  form  their  opinion,  whe- 
ther any  cheers  or  gestures  on  his  part 
had  deserved  the  remarks  made  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  He  had  no 
recollection  that  he  had  cheered  at  all. 
He  had  been  remarking  upon  the  argu- 
ments used,  to  his  learned  friend  who  sat 
next  him. 

The  Solicitor  General  said,  that  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  had  remarked  to  him, 
that  the  clause  would  have  the  effect  of 
excluding  reporters,  but  had  not  cheered. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  ought 
to  have  been  satisfied,  and  throroughly 
satisfied,  before  he  had  replied  in  the 
style  he  had  done. 

Mr.  Denman  lamented  the  interrup- 
tion which  had  arisen  from  this  alterca- 
tion; and  regretted  the  warmth  into  which 
the  attorney-general  had  suffered  himself 
to  be  led.  He  regretted  the  tone  of  the 
attorney-general,  produced  by  the  alter- 
cation to  which  he  had  alluded,  because 
lie  thought  he  had  opposed  the  amend- 
ment in  consequence,  with  greater  vehe- 
mence. His  objection  to  the  clause  was, 
that  it  kept  aKve  quarrels  at  meetings. 
Why  should  it  not  be  left  to  the  discre* 


den  of  the  magistrates  to  suffer  strangers 
to  remain  to  the  conclusion  of  the  meet- 
ing? Strangers  might  be  present,  pro- 
perly and  meritoriously,  as  at  meetings 
when  the  distinguished  candidate  at  Li- 
verpool delivered  speeches,  and  might 
listen  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their 
minds.  The  amendment  would  have  been 
so  much  for  the  interest  of  the  other  side, 
that  he  had  hoped  the  clause  would  have 
been  withdrawn,  but  for  the  personal  al- 
tercation which  had  taken  place. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  there  had  been 
nothing  in  the  gesture  or  manner  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  to  justify  the  re- 
marks that  had  been  made.  If  any  thing 
had  occasioned  those  remarks,  it  had  been 
on  his  lordship's  part,  not  from  disrespect 
for  the  persons  alluded  to,  for  whom  he 
felt  no  disrespect,  but  because  he  had 
said  that  the  amendment,  if  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  admitting  reporters, 
would  alter  the  whole  frame  of  the  bill. 
The  noble  lord  then  defended  the  clause 
against  the  objections  urged  by  the  oppo- 
site side. 

Mr.  Stuart  Woriley  said,  that  in  his 
opinion  there  was  a  great  deal  in  what 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  on  the  other  side,  of  the  im- 
portance of  admitting  reporters.  He 
thought  it  of  very  great  importance  that 
we  should  know  what  was  done  at  public 
meetings.  Publicity  had  been  of  the 
greatest  service  during  the  late  meetings ; 
it  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the  country  to 
the  views  of  those  who  agitated  it.  But 
he  was  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  admitting 
the  amendment,  because  a  great  number 
of  persons  might  attend  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  occasion  much  inconvenience 
and  mischief,  if  the  clause  were  withdrawn. 
He,  therefore,  did  hope  that  provision 
might,  in  some  other  way,  be  made  for 
those  whose  object  was  reporting. 

Mr.  Maxwell  agreed  in  the  importance 
of  giving  publicity  to  the  proceedings  of 
public  meetings.  He  opposed  the 
amendment,  because  persons  had  come 
from  Manchester  and  Leeds  to  tell  those 
who  conducted  meetings  in  his  part  of 
the  country,  what  they  should  say,  and 
how  they  should  act.  *  The  radicals  had 
also  availed  themselves  of  the  attendance 
of  persons  from  mere  curiosity,  and  had 
represented  them  as  friends  of  annual  par- 
liaments and  universal  suffrage.  He  was 
decidedly  against  the  radicals,  though  a 
sincere  reformer,  and  representing  a  part 
of  the  country  abounding  with  sincere  rs> 
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formers ;  yet  he  thought  that  free  discus- 
sion ought  to  be  permitted  to  the  radical 
reformers,  and  he  considered  it  of  great 
importance  that  reporters  should  be  pre- 
sent at  their  meetings,  and  at  all  other 
meetings. 

Mr.  H.  Martin  thought  it  prudent  to 
prevent  reporters  from  attending  meetings. 
It  would  be  dangerous  to  let  publicity  be 
given  to  the  seditious  nonsense  of  parish 
parliaments. 

Mr.  S.  Wortley  said,  that  if  the  object, 
which  he  thought  a  great  one,  should  be 
adopted,  it  ought  to  be  introduced  in  a 
clause  by  itself. 

Lord  Castlercagh  said,  that  if  at  all  in- 
troduced, it  should  be  in  a  specific  clause; 
but  he  thought  it  a  very  serious  question 
whether  reporters  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
ottend. 

The  amendment  was  negatived.  Mr. 
W.  Smith  said,  he  conceived  it  was  highly 
improper  to  proceed  further  at  so  late  an 
hour  (past  one)  and  moved  that  the  com- 
mittee should  report  progress.  Lord 
Castlercagh  observed,  it  was  not  an  hour 
usually  considered  inconvenient  for  bu- 
siness. Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  he  felt  it  a 
public  duty  to  prevent  matters  of  such 
consequence  to  the  public  from  being 
proceeded  in  at  that  hour,  and  he  should 
take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the  ques- 
tion. The  committee  then  divided  :  For 
the  adjournment,  34;  Against  it,  166: 
Majority,  132. 

Mr.  Brougham  trusted  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  «go  into  any  of  those  clauses 
which  were  likely  to  produce  discussion. 
The  result  of  the  division,  he  presumed, 
would  only  be  to  agree  to  those  parts  of 
the  bill  on  which  no  controversy  was  ex- 
pected to  arise.  This,  indeed,  he  took  to 
be  the  understanding  of  many  who  had 
voted  with  the  majority ;  and  he  must  be 
permitted  to  add,  that  it  was  in  .this  view 
only  that  he  and  his  friends  could  consent 
to  give. the  committee  no  further  trouble. 

Lord  Castlertagk  knew  that  there  were 
certain  means  by  which  a  minority  might 
protract  the  passing  a  measure,  and  retard 
the  course  of  business  in  that  House. 
But  it  was  a  great  error  to  suppose  that 
those  on  his  side  had  understood,  that, 
after  such. a  division,  any  hoo.  members 
would  think  it  consistent  with  their  public 
dutj.to  put  in  force  this  power  of  renew- 
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learned  gentleman,  who  was  thus  induced 
to  oppose  it  in  every  way,  had,  a  few  nights 
since,  risen  at  a  much  later  period,  and  had 
spoken  two  hours,  not  certainly  confining 
himself  with  much  strictness  in  any  part  of 
that  lengthened  address  to  the  question 
before  the  House.     Yet  now,  such  was 
the  feebleness  of  that  circle  of  friends  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded,    that  he  ap- 
peared determined    to   throw  every  ob- 
struction in  the  way  of  a  bill  that  went  to 
provide  a  remedy  for  as  great  an  evil  as 
any  with  which  this  country  had  ever  been 
threatened.    At  all  events,  he  felt  satisfied 
that  the  House  and  the  country  at  large 
would  think  that  he  had  only  done  his 
duty  in  bringing  the  question  to  an  issue 
with  the  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  other  side. 
Mr.  Brougham  remarked,  that  he  had 
been  represented  as  having  troubled  the 
House  on  a  late  occasion  for  two  hours, 
upon    a   subject  still  more  general  and 
various   than  the  present.     He  begged 
leave  to  say,  that  he  had  then  addressed 
the  House,  and  at  that  length  with  great 
and  unfeigned  reluctance.     The  reason 
was  not,  that  he  was  reluctant  to  discharge 
a  public  duty.     The  pain  he  felt  arose 
from  perceiving  that  be  addressed  himself 
to  so  many  members  who  seemed  deter- 
mined to  hear  nothing  that  differed  from 
those  views  which  they  had  already  taken. 
He  grieved  to  say,  that  he  had  then  found 
himself  in  a  House  of  Commons  ready  to 
pass  the   most  severe  measures   against 
their  constituents,  and  which  would  hear 
nothing  in  their  defence — a  house,  that 
while  it  was  dwelling  upon  the  tumult  and 
confusion  of  other  popular  assemblies,  and 
regarding  all  other  popular  assemblies  as 
a  rabble  rout  incapable  of  any  delibera- 
tion, was  itself  an  audience  which  had 
given  him  a  reception  not  often  expe- 
rienced at   the    most  stormy  meetings. 
He  must  confess  he  had  felt  ashamed. 
The  reason  for  the  length  at  which  he 
had  troubled  them  on  the  occasion  alluded 
to,  was  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord's 
right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Canning)*  whose 
speech  had  occupied  three. hours  in  it* 
delivery.    No  doubt,  it  would  have  been 
very  convenient  to  the  noble  lord,  that 
that  speech  should  have  been-  left  unan- 
swered.   This,  however,  had  not  squared 
with  his  own  notions  of  public  duty. »  Ilia 
impression  was,  upon  the  present  subject, 


in  £. motions  for  adjournment,    in  bis-con-    that  the  numerous  elauses  of  this  met* 
scuweeJie  believed  that  the  public,  safety^  ,  important  bill  ootid  not  be  properly  dia-,. 
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noble  load,  that  he  and  his  hon.  friends  I  words  halt — march — itand  at  ease,  arc. 


would  not  refute  their  assistance  in  ren- 
dering the  bill  more  effectual  for  its  pur- 
poses ;  as  in  its  present  shape  it  was  not 
adapted  to  the  ends  professed  to  be  had 
in  view.  And  he  implored  the  House,  if 
immediate  alarm  had  not  utterly  indis- 
posed them  to  all  candour  and  deliberation, 
not  to  press  forward  such  an  alteration 
of  the  ancient  law  as  this  bill  was  about 
to  introduce. 

The  motion  for  reporting  progress  was 
then  renewed,  and  carried  unanimously. 
The  House  then  resumed;  and  the  chair- 
man reported  progress* 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
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Training  Puvxntiom  Bill.]]  Lord 
Caatlereagh  having  moved  that  this  bill  be 
read  a  first  time, 

Mr.  Stuart  Worthy  said,  that  some  cir- 
cumstances had  recently  come  to  his 
knowledge  which  made  him  think  it  ne- 
cessary that  this  bill  should  go  through  all 
its  stages  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 
Up  to  this  time  it  bad  been  said  that 
training  existed  only  in  Lancaster.  He  had 
now  documents  in  his  hands  which  show- 
ed that  it  extended  to  Yorkshire,  and  was 
spreading  to  an  alarming  degree.  He  had 
been  informed  that  a  number  of  persons 
had  been  seen  drilling  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Barnsley  last  Friday  night.  He 
immediately  wrote,  desiring  his  informant 
to    lay  his    depositions    before   sir  — 

Wood.    He  held  sir Wood's  letter 

in  his  hand.  It  stated  that  the  training  at 
Barnsley  was  notorious*  He  had  also 
a  second  letter,  containing  the  examina- 
tion of  persons  whom  it  would  be  impru- 
dent then  to  name,  who  had  witnessed 
trainings  of  upwards  of  200  men  near 
Barnsley,  on  the  nights  of  Monday,  Tues- 
day, and  Wednesday*  The  men  had 
poles  about  eight  feet  long,  which  they 
exercised  as  muskets*  On  Monday  night 
deponent  was  within  150  yards  of  these 
men,  and  it  being  light,  he  could  see  on 
the  tops  of  the  poles  something  shining 
like  bayonets,  and  which  he  believed  to 
be  pike-heads.  This  morning  be  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  gentleman  named 
Forbes,  a  man  whose  politics  were  rather 
opposed  to  his  own.  That  gentleman 
had  witnessed  n  body  of  from  70  to  100 
training  on  the  night  of  Tuesday  the  30th 
ult.  They  had  poles  about  8  feet  long  in 
their  hands ;  and  be  distinctly  heard  the 


repeated  several  times*  Two  of  the  party 
advanced  towards  him,  and  asked  his  bu- 
siness; he  answered-—"  What  the  d— ~1 
are  you  about  ?"  The  men  returned  to 
the  party,  and  he  fearing  danger*  rode 
away.  Since  this  he  (Mr.  Wortley)  had 
been  informed  that  the  drilling  was  openij 
carried  on,  not  only  at  Barnsley,  but  at 
Barton  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  in 
defiance  of  the  law.  He  hoped  the  House 
would  see  the  danger  which  existed,  and 
the  necessity  of  preventing  it  from  gaining 
ground,  by  speedily  passing  this  bill  into 
a  law. 

Mr.  Tierney  said,  that  no  one  cotrld  be 
more  anxious  than  he  was  to  put  down 
any  of  those  practices  against  which  this 
bill  was  directed.    But  at  the  same  time 
he  was  desirous  of  proceeding  with  slue 
caution,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
establish    a  precedent   for    mischievoes 
measures  hereafter*     The  House  would 
see   that    they   were   now    called    on 
to    proceed     without     observing    their 
usual  forms,  not  on  any  communication 
made  by  his   majesty's  government,  but 
on  a  communication  made  by  a  private 
individual,  however  high  the  character  of 
that  individual  might  be,  and  whatever 
credit  might  be  due  to  what  bad  the  sanc- 
tion of  his   authority.    It  was   singular 
enough  that  these   communications,  in- 
stead of  being  made  by  lord  Sidmouth,  er 
even  by  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county 
in  which  the  training  was  said  to  take 
place,  who  was  a  member  of  that  House, 
should  be  made  by  one  of  the  inenibewt 
for  that   county.    With  respect  ^  to  the 
practice  of  training,  if  this  predion  wan 
not  already  liable  to  atibnadveraion,  he 
was  willing  to  make  it  so.  Jfehndthotqrirt 
that  by  the  existing  laws,  tbie  practice 
could  be  stopt;  but  he  now  nnslsi steed 
this  was  not  the  case.   If  the  practice  wea 
not  now  punishable,  it  ought  with  ell  con- 
venient  dispatch   to  be  nsndn   so.    No 
friend  of  liberty  could  wish  n  practice  of 
this  sort  to  go  on  unchecked.    But,  f fren, 
see  hew  the  House  was  plaeed.,  There 
was  nothing  on  their  journals  an  n^aanent 
for  their  proceeding!  which  won.  Mealy 
founded  on  the  communication  ,ef  on  in- 
dividual member  of  the  House*  When  the 
House  at  enoe  passed  the  bill  qut^endieg 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  they  prteetvjoal  on 
a  message  from  the  throne,  and*pnajujau- 
nication  from  bis  majesty's  minqstjne,  nod 
it  was  proper  to  pass  the  nMaenancJf  nteJI, 
without  delay,  because  othuwioa^tanon 
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ties  against  whom  the  measure  was  direct- 
ed, having  notice  of  it  might  make  their 
escape.  But  here  there  would  only  be  two 
or  three  day*  more  drilling  at  moat,  and 
if  the  numbers  drilled,  instead  of  2  or 
300  were  2  or  3,000,  he  did  not  think  that 
would  make  much  difference.  He  was  on 
this  occasion  as  sincerely  desirous  as  the 
noble  lord  opposite  could  be  of  coming 
forward  fairly  to  put  down  the  practice  of 
training,  but  he  could  not  help  thinking 
they  would  be  laying  the  foundation  for  a 
dangerous  precedent,  if  they  were  to 
pass  this  bill  summarily,  without  evi- 
dence. 

Lord  Castlereazh  observed,  that  the 
Crown  had  already  made  a  communica- 
tion to  the  House  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  practice  of  training,  and, 
therefore,  in  passing  the  bill  in  the  manner 
proposed,  they  would  not  be  proceeding 
on  the  information  of  any  individual 
member.  But  if  they  were  to  pass  the 
bill  two  stages  to-night,  and  to  go  into  a 
committee  to-morrow,  perhaps  this  would 
be  satisfactory  to  all  sides. 

Mr.  Curtoen  said,  that  much  as  ha  la- 
mented the  existence  of  the  practice  of 
training,he  could  not  entertain  the  smallest 
doubt,  that  this  practice  had  taken  place 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlisle,  as  he  had 
received  the  information  from  various  re- 
apectable  persons  who  had  seen  the  par- 
ties. He  owned  that  at  one  time  he  was 
in  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of 
trainings  taking  place ;  but  now  he  had 
not  the  least  doubt.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbourhood  were  most  anxious 
that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  this  practice 
without  delay. 

Mr.  Stvart  WortUy  said,  that  his  noble 
friend,  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the  West 
Hiding  of  Yorkshire  ( lord  Lascelles ),  had 
felt  it  his  duty  to  leave  town  last  night  for 
Yorkshire,  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
House.  He  was  the  more  anxious  this  bill 
should  pass  without  delay,  as  a  meeting 
was  advertised  to  be  held  at  Barnsley  on 
Monday  next,  and  it  was  held  out  by 
those  people  who  proposed  to  attend  the 
meeting,  that  they  were  to  go  armed— -a 
circumstance  which  had  caused  no  small 
alarm  in  that  neighbourhood. 

Lord  Lovcthtr  expressed  his  conviction, 
that  training  in  a  regular  manner,  had  been 
practised  to  a  great  extent  in  the  northern 
counties. 

The  Lord  Advocate  bore  his  testimony 
to  the  existence  of  similar  practices  in 
Scotland. 


Sir  James  Graham  said,  that  the  inha>- 
bitanta  of  Carlisle  were  under  very  great 
alarm,  lest  they  should  be  attacked.  At 
the  same  time  he  must  say*  the  inhabi- 
tants in  general  were  well-disposed,  and 
the  number  of  the  disaffected  very  small. 
He  did  not  believe  the  number  of  those 
who  were  badly  disposed  exceeded  4  or 
500 ;  but  still  these  persons  had  arms  in 
their  hands,  and  were  able  to  destroy  the 
whole  place.  The  cutting  down  of 
plantations  had  taken  place  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  staves 
to  their  pikes.  The  magistrates  discovered 
that  pikes  had  been  made  by  blacksmiths 
to  a  very  great  extent.  One  of  those  who 
communicated  the  circumstance  to  the 
magistrates  had  received  an  order  to  make 
twelve  dozen  of  pikes;  but  the  other 
blacksmiths  who  had  received  orders  did 
not  choose  to  make  any  communication. 
Every  inhabitant  of  Carlisle  looked  up  to 
his  majesty's  ministers  for  protection,  and 
if  they  did  not  receive  that  protection 
from  ministers,  they  would  look  up  to  the 
opposition  for  it  [laugh];  for  they  must 
hare  protection. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  be  was  rather  sur- 
prised that  any  magistrates  should  enter- 
tain a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  their  power 
of  preventing  these  nightly  drills,  if 
seventy  or  eighty  men,  even  if  they  were 
armed  only  with  clubs,  but  certainly  if 
they  were  armed  with  pikes,  met  at  mid- 
night, or  under  the  cloud  of  night,  for  the 
purpose  of  training,  there  was  only  a 
shadow  of  difference  between  this  crime 
and  the  highest  crime  known  in  law,  that 
of  levying  war  against  the  state.  Surely 
those  who  thought  the  meeting  at  Man- 
chester illegal,  ought  to  think  a  meeting 
by  night  of  persons,  armed  with  pikes, 
illegal.  Those  who  saw  these  practices 
ought  to  have  given  warning  to  the  magis- 
trates, who  should  have  called  out  the 
yeomanry,  and  if  the  yeomanry  were  insuf- 
ficient, the  military  also,  to  put  down  these 
trainings,  and  endeavour  to  secure  some 
of  the  persons  engaged  in  them.  It  was 
now  between  two  and  three  months  since 
he  was  in  Carlisle,  and  he  then  heard  the 
same  account  which  waa  now  given. 
Good  God  I  where  were  the  magistrates 
all  the  while  I  As  to  their  saying  they 
looked  to  his  majesty's  ministers  (or  pro- 
tection, and  then  to  the  oppositi  mi— -he 
would  merely  observe,  why  aid  they  not 
look  to  their  own  magistrates  ?  He  had 
no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  practice  of 
training  was  illegal,  and  a  new  law  waa 
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only  advisable  to  adopt  penalties  more 
specific  than  those  of  the  common  law  of 
the  land.  The  measure  would  also  have 
the  effect  of  a  parliamentary  denunciation 
against  those  mischievous  persons  who 
dared  to  commit  such  an  offence. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  several 
individuals  had  been  committed  for  trial, 
at  the  last  sessions,  for  the  offence  of 
training,  but  they  had  traversed.  It  was 
undoubtedly  true,  that  if  it  were  possible 
to  establish  the  purpose  for  which'  men 
met  armed  by  night,  that  amounted  to 
high  treason ;  but  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  must  know,  that  there  was  a 
great  difficulty  in  getting  at  that  proof; 
and  then  they  could  only  be  indicted  for 
the  lowest  offence  in  law— misdemeanor. 
But,  in  consequence  of  the  traversing,  there 
had  been  as  yet  no  conviction,  and  conse- 
quently no  example  had  been  made.  He 
needed  only  to  state  also,  what  was  seen 
from  the  papers  before  them,  the  difficulty 
of  getting  evidence  as  to  such  training, 
the  persons  who  had  gone  to  see  them 
having  been  attacked  and  maltreated, 
lie  trusted  that  the  alarm  now  felt  would 
induce  individuals,  at  all  hazards,  to  put 
down  this  practice,  and  that  they  would 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  intimidated  by 
threats  from  doing  so.  After  this  act,  he 
had  hopes  that  the  specific  punishment 
would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
repetition  of  this  act.  It  had  been  said,  if 
the  Manchester  meeting  was  illegal,  surely 
there  could  be  no  doubt  these  nightly 
meetings  were  illegal ;  but  the  Manches- 
ter meeting  had  been  held  up  to  the  coun- 
try as  a  legal  meeting,  and  thereby  consi- 
derable difficulty  had  been  thrown  in  the 
way  of  magistrates. 

Lord  Stanley  whs  surprised  at  the  incre- 
dulity which  the  hon.  member  for  Car- 
lisle  intimated,  that  he  had  till  recently 
entertained  with  regard  to  the  existence 
of  these  practices.  All  he  could  say  was, 
that  in  the  county  of  Lancashire  they  had 
b?cn  going  on  for  a  long  period,  and  it 
was  matter  of  general  astonishment  that 
legal  proceedings  had  not  been  before  in- 
stituted. Several  persons  had  indeed 
been  apprehended,  but  no  prosecution 
had  followed,  and  they  were  dismissed  on 
promises  of  good  behaviour.  This  was 
done,  he  believed,  from  doubt  as  to  the  ille- 
gality of  the  offence  charged,  lie  agreed 
with  Mr.  Brougham,  that  it  was  an  of- 
fence at  common  law ;  but  if  it  were  not, 
it  evidently  ought  to  be  made  one;  for  it 
created  not  only  alarm,  but  real  danger. 
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At  the  same  time  he  did  not  wish  to  tee  it 
adopted  without  some  time  for  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Curxvcn  said,  his  original  doubt 
existed,  because  he  had  not  at  that  time 
met  with  any  person  who  had  actually 
Been  this  drilling  and  training  practised. 
Whatever  might  be  the  case  in  Lanca- 
shire, he  was  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  people  in  Cumber- 
land were  loyal  and  well  disposed.  He 
never  would  believe  until  the  fact  was 
proved  to  him,  that  any  men  could  be  de- 
sirous of  overthrowing  a  constitution 
under  which  they  enjoyed  so  many 
blessings. 

Mr.  S.  Wortley  was  quite  satisfied  with 
the  mode  proposed  by  his  noble  friend, 
which  would  mark,  in  some  way,  the 
feeling  of  the  House.  He  bad  no  hesita- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  of 
Yorkshire,  in  saying  that  they  considered 
themselves  perfectly  warranted. in  pro- 
ceeding against  the  persons  who  met  for 
training:  the  only  difficulty  was  in  ob- 
taining proof  against  individuals— but  he 
believed  such  proof  was  now  obtained,  and 
he  expected  some  of  them  were  in 
custody. 

Mr.  «/.  P.  Grant  concurred  in  all  that 
had  been  said,  as  to  the  immediate  neces- 
sity of  putting  down  practices  which 
were  as  illegal  as  they  were  dangerous. 
He  wished,  however,  to  learn  .whether 
they  were  not  understood  to  be  confined 
to  very  small  districts  in  Scotland. 

The  Lord  Advocate  replied,  chiefly  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow. 

Sir  C.  Burrell  thought  that  the  infor- 
mation communicated  by  magistrate* 
should  always  be  treated  with  respect.  It 
was  too  much  the  custom,  on  one  aide  of 
the  House,  to  represent  such  information 
as  coming  from  government  spies. 

Lord  Folkestone  gave  bis  assent  to  the 
object  of  this  measure,  which  he  should 
have  thought  useless  if  the  magistrates 
had  done  their  duty. 

Mr.  Calcraft  agreed  that  training  was 
an  offence  which  ought  to  be  put  down. 
The  House  by  showing  an  unanimous 
opinion  to  that  effect,  would,  be  was 
satisfied,  recover  many  from  delusion,  and 
secure  the  punishment  of  irreclaimable 
offenders. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  first  and 
second  time* 
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subject  of  our  present  natal  expenditure. 
A  resolution,  he  observed,  had  been 
passed  respecting  it,  when  the  last  three 
millions  or  new  taxes  were  imposed.  Six 
months  had  since  elapsed  without  any  at- 
tempt at  reviewing  this  expenditure.  His 
own  opinion  certainly  was,  that  not  one 
pound  ought  to  be  spared  in  order  to 
render  our  naval  force  efficient.  This 
was  due  to  the  honour  as  well  as  to  the 
safety  of  the  country.  It  was  at  all  times 
of  more  vital  importance  than  the  state  of 
our  army ;  and  however  splendid  the 
recent  achievements  of  the  latter,  they 
had  been  preceded,  and  an  opportunity 
opened  to  them,  by  the  unrivalled  victories 
of  our  navy.  When  he  compared,  how- 
ever, the  present  expenditure  for  this 
branch  of  the  public  service,  being  be- 
tween 6,000,000/.  and  7,000,000/.,  whilst 
we  had  only  19,000  seamen,  with  that  of 
the  years  1791,  1792,  and  1793,  it  ap- 
peared enormous.  The  chief  cause  of  the 
increased  expense  was,  the  much  greater 
number  of  ships  now  employed.  We  had 
no  less  than  607  ships,  of  which  97  only 
were  at  sea.  Although  at  the  present 
moment  there  were  607  ships  in  his 
majesty's  service,  yet  there  were  no  less 
than  120  other  vessels  building  in  the 
different  dock-yards.  From  the  estimates 
on  the  table  for  1819,  the  expense  for 
building  alone  was  1,850,000/. — a  sum 
which,  at  a  period  like  the  present,  he 
submitted,  was  far  beyond  any  necessity 
which  could  exist.  The  great  point, 
however,  to  which  he  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House,  was  the  extraor- 
dinary disproportion  between  the  dis- 
bursements in  this  department  during  the 
years  1792,  1793,  and  1791,  and  those  of 
the  present  period.  If  the  papers  for 
which  he  should  move  were  granted,  the 
House  would  be  enabled  to  see  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  Surely,  no  satisfactory 
reason  could  be  assigned  for  building  new 
ships,  which  would  cost  upwards  of  a 
million  sterling,  at  a  time  when  we  had 
more  than  600  sail  capable  of  being  called 
into  immediate  service;  and  at  a  time, 
too,  when  every  consideration  demanded 
a  decrease,  rather  than  an  increase  of  the 
public  expenditure.  He  could  not  re- 
frain on  this  occasion,  too,  from  stating 
how  much  he  regretted  the  addition 
which,  within  the  last  few  days,  had  been 
made  to  the  marine  force.  These  corps 
might  now  be  considered  almost  as  a  part 
of  the  standing  army.  They  were  no  less 
than  8,000  strong— a  number  far  exceed- 


ing their  strength  at  any  former  period. 
Their  utmost  amount  heretofore  was 
5,000  at  any  one  time.  He  had  submitted 
the  motion  with  which  he  should  con- 
clude, to  the  proper  officers,  and  he 
believed  there  was  no  objection  to  meet- 
ing his  wishes.  It  was  thought  that  some 
difficulty  would  arise  in  furnishing  the 
details  of  the  accounts  which  he  required; 
but  this  difficulty  would  be  obviated  when 
he  stated,  that  he  only  wanted  the  totals 
or  aggregates  of  the  expenditures  during 
the  years  to  which  his  motion  would 
refer.  The  hon.  gentleman  concluded 
by  moving,  That  there  should  be  laid 
before  the  House  a  return  of  the  total 
number  of  Ships  and  Vessels  belonging  to 
the  royal  navy  during  the  years  1791, 
1792,  and  1793,  and  during  the  years 
1817,  1818,  and  1819,  distinguishing 
their  different  rates,  the  number  of  each 
employed  at  sea,  and  the  number  in  or- 
dinary during  each  year ;  a  return  of  the 
number  of  ships  building  for  the  royal 
navy  during  each  of  the  above  years ;  a 
return  of  all  charges  incurred  for  building 
the  same  ;  a  return  of  the  total  amount  of 
the  charges  under  each  separate  head, 
with  a  statement  of  the  sums  actually  ex- 
pended during  the  three  years  ending  in 
1794,  and  the  three  years  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  If  these  accounts  were  sub- 
mitted in  a  succinct  manner,  the  House 
would  see  that  the  question  was  of  the 
first  importance,  and  that,  in  the  single 
department  of  building,  a  very  consider- 
able saving  might  be  made. 

The  question  having  been  put  from  the 
chair, 

Sir  George  Cockbum  said,  he  did  not 
rise  to  promote  debate,  nor  to  oppose  the 
production  of  these  papers,  so  far  as  they 
could  be  given.  But  it  appeared  to  him, 
that  the  larger  part  could  not  be  made  up 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman to  found  any  argument  upon  them. 
As  far  as  they  could  be  given,  however, 
they  should  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House.  There  would  be  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  furnishing  correctly  the  ac- 
counts for  the  last  three  years ;  but  those 
for  the  years  1792,  3,  and  4  were  kept  in 
such  an  irregular  manner  as  almost  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  laying  them 
before  parliament  in  a  satisfactory  state. 
The  hon.  gentleman  in  the  course  of  his 
observations,  had  indulged  in  remarks 
which  were  altogether  erroneous ;  one  of 
these  was,  that  a  great  many  ships  were 
rotting.    This  applied  of  course  to  the 
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ships  which  were  in  ordinary*  Now,  the 
fact  was,  that  so  far  from  such  ships  being 
in  a  situation  to  rot,  they  were  actually 
improving ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  time 
they  were  in  ordinary,  their  excellence 
increased.  Thus  it  was  said,  "  if  you  let 
her  lie  two  years  longer  in  ordinary  she 
will  run  ten  years ;  or,  if  you  let  her  lie 
four  years,  she  will  run  twenty  years ;" 
and  so  on*  In  truth,  it  had  long  been  a 
subject  of  anxiety  to  discover  the  means 
of  curing  that  most  destructive  enemy  to 
ships  of  war,  the  dry  rot.  It  had,  at 
length,  been  ascertained,  that  exposure  to 
atmospheric  air  was  the  true  remedy; 
and,  therefore,  vessels  were  opened  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  exposed  as 
much  as  possible.  The  effect  of  this 
management  was,  that  the  navy  had  never 
been  in  a  better  state  than  at  the  present 
moment.  With  regard  to  the  necessity 
of  continuing  to  build,  he  could  only 
state,  that  many  of  the  old  ships  were 
falling  to  decay,  and  therefore  it  was 
necessary  to  supply  their  place.  The 
policy  of  keeping  up  this  vital  force  of 
the  country  was  too  obvious  to  require  a 
single  comment. 

Sir  Joseph  Yorke  said,  he  thought  the 
object  of  his  hon.  friend,  in  bringing  for- 
word  this  motion,  had  been  mistaken. 
What  he  conceived  to  be  his  hon.  friend's 
intention  was,  that  by  the  production  of 
these  papers,  such  a  disproportion  would 
be  found  to  exist  between  the  expenditure 
of  1792,  3,  and  4,  and  the  expenditure  of 
the  last  three  years,  as  would  lead  the 
House  to  see  that  a  very  great  reduction 
might  be  made  in  the  supplies  granted 
for  the  service  of  the  navy.  In  the  pro- 
priety of  this  proposition  he  fully  agreed, 
and  he  saw  no  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  as  great  a  reduction  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ships  of  war  as  in  the  other 
manufactures  of  the  country.  He  per- 
fectly recollected  an  answer  which  he 
gave  to  an  hon.  member  who  had  formerly 
belonged  to  that  House  (Mr.  Whi thread) 
on  this  very  subject.  On  that  occasion, 
allusion  was  made  to  the  great  extent  of 
ship-building ;  and  he  said,  that  this  must 
be  the  case  as  long  as  the  dry-rot  was 
permitted  to  continue  its  ravages,  and 
that  until  vessels  were  built  under  cover, 
it  never  would  be  undiminished.  Since 
that  period  every  vessel  and  every  ship 
was  covered;  consequently  the  destruc- 
tion must  have  become  much  less.  He 
perfectly  agreed  in  the  expediency  of 
preserving  unbroken  the  naval  strength  of 
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the  country,  but  he  saw  do  tort  of  neees* 
sity  for  carrying  on  such  enormous  ex- 
penditure. As  he  was  now  ox*  his  legs, 
he  would  take  the  opportunity  of  alluding 
to  the  manner  in  which  a  very  merito* 
rious  individual,  to  whose  services  the 
country  was  greatly  indebted,  had  been 
treated.  He  alluded  to  sir  Robert  Sepping, 
who,  although  he  had  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  and  had  been  particularly 
recommended  by  that  House  as  deserving 
of  pecuniary  reward,  had  not  received  a 
single  shilling.  He  would  say  ao  mora 
on  this  subject  at  present,  and  should 
conclude  by  expressing  his  conviction, 
that  a  considerable  reduction  might  be 
made  in  the  naval  estimates. 

Sir  Isaac  Coffin  felt  it  his  duty  to  oner 
a  few  words  in  defence  of  that  highly 
meritorious  corps  to  which  the  nam 
mover  had  alluded — he  meant  the  royal 
marines.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  in- 
tegrity and  loyalty  of  this  corps,  the 
whole  fleet  under  lord  St.  Vincent,  at  the 
time  of  the  mutiny,  would  have  been 
carried  into  Ireland.  It  was  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  marines  alone  that  the  safety 
of  the  fleet,  as  well  as  the  preservation  of 
the  lives  of  the  officers,  was  to  be  ascribed* 
He  had  repeatedly  seen  them  ia  service, 
both  on  shore  and  on  board,  and  never 
knew  an  instance  in  which  they  haft  not 
manifested  great  courage,  xeal,  and 
loyalty.  He  therefore  maintained,  that 
in  adding  1,000  men  to  the  marines,  the 
House  was  not  turning  them  into  a  stand* 
ing  army. 

Mr.  Croker  regretted  that  ch*  hon. 
mover  should  have  brought  forward  this 
subject  now— not  that  he  meant  to  say 
that  a  subject  of  such  importance  ever 
came  amiss,  but  that  many  of  the  papers 
included  in  the  motion  would,  ss'S  shatter 
of  course,  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House,  with  the  navy  estimates  lor  the 
year ;  and  therefore,  an  additional  degree 
of  trouble  and  expense  would  be  in- 
curred. From  what  quarter  the  hoe. 
gentleman  had  obtained  his  information 
respecting  the  expenditure  for  the  aaVf 
for  the  years  1792,  3,  and  4,  he  was  «fm 
loss  to  conceive;  but  most  certainly  lie 
did  not  seem  to  be  in  possession  nr'AW 
that  might  be  collected  on  the  stflrffcei 
If  he  had  consulted  the  Journals- of^lfte 
House,  he  would  have  found,  thstf,^  ad- 
dition to  the  estimates  for  tlsosej^ttn%, 
there  was  always  a  very  large  dsswurie 
ment,  the  effect  of  .which  was,  itss^t'ea- 
rion  of  the  nary  debt  whh*  bal  :sabaw- 
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quently  been  funded.    When,   however, 
the  House  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of 
this  subject,  he  pledged  himself  to  prove, 
when  they  looked*  to  the  size  of  the  ships, 
and  the  other  necessary  differences  in  the 
state  of  the  service,  that  there  was  by  no 
means  that  enormous   difference  of  ex- 
pense which  the  hon.  mover  would  insi- 
nuate.   With  regard  to  what  had  fallen 
from  his  gallant  friend  (sir  J.  Yorke), 
though  he  differed  from  hira  in  the  view 
which  he  had  first  taken  of  the  question, 
yet  he  felt  satisfaction  in  the  opportunity 
which  was  afforded  of  paying  a  most  de- 
served compliment  to  him  for  the  great 
attention  which,  for  many  years,  he  had 
devoted  to  this  particular  branch  of  the 
public  service ;  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
stating,  that  the  very  system  which  that 
gallant  officer  had  recommended  was  that 
which  those  now  in  office  were  studiously 
pursuing.    When  ships  decayed,  it  was 
necessary  that   their  places    should  be 
supplied.    The  hon.  mover  had  said,  that 
there  were   120  vessels  on  the  stocks; 
where  he  had  got  this   information  he 
knew  not,    but   had    he   consulted   the 
papers  which   were  already   before   the 
House,  he  would  have  found  his  error; 
for  most  certainly  his  account  was  greatly 
exaggerated.      With    reference    to   the 
actual  state   of  the  navy,  without  any 
regard  to  the  temper  or  disposition  of 
foreign  powers,  it  had  been  considered 
expedient  to  keep  a  proper  number  of 
ships  fit  for  service.   Beyond  this  number, 
which  was  founded  on  a  sound  view  of  the 
policy  of  the  country,    no   increase  had 
taken  place.    The  House  would  therefore 
see,    that   they   were   not   building   at 
random ;  and  that  they  were  not,  as  had 
been  stated,  manufacturing  vessels  merely 
for  the  sake  of  building  them.  He  begged 
also  to  allude  to  the  observations  which 
had  been  made  with  respect  to  sir  Robert 
Sepping.    Of  the  merits  of  that  individual 
no  man  entertained  a  higher  sense  than 
himself.     It  was  only  last  year,  however, 
that  the  recommendation  bad  been  given 
to  the  committee  of  finance,  to  grant  bio 
a  sum  of  money  in  consideration  of  his 
great  merits.    So  far  the  admiralty  bad 
done  all  that  was  in  their  power  to  farther 
his  claims.    The  committee  of  finance 
had  since  resolved,  that  he  should  receive 
5,000/.,  and  the  Prinoe  Regent  had  con- 
firmed that  resolution*    From  the  short- 
ness of  the  period  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  meeting  of  parliament,  no  op- 
portunity had  boon  afforded  for  competing 


this  object.  The  Prince  Regent  had  also 
been  pleased  to  confer  upon  Mr.  Sepping 
the  honour  of  knighthood. 

Sir  Byarn  Martin  said,   that  when  the 
papers  which  had  been  moved  for  were 
produced,  he  would  take  upon  himself  to 
say,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  would  be 
found  to  be  incorrect  in  every  point  to 
which  he  had  alluded.    He  would  pledge 
himself  to  prove,  that  he  was  wrong  in 
every  instance  to  which  he  had  called  the 
attention  of  the  House.     He  wished  to 
say,  that  the  accounts  referred  to  in  the 
motion  could  only  be  obtained  with  great 
inconvenience,  arising  from  the  incorrect 
manner  in  which  the  naval  accounts  had 
been  kept  in  the  years  1792,  S,  and  4;  and 
when  they  were  produced,  he  thought 
they  would  be  more  likely  to  mislead,  than 
to  inform  the  House.     He  begged  leave 
to  say  also,  that,  two  years  ago,  the  com- 
mittee of  finance  kept  him  before  them 
for  a  full  hour,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
whether  they  could  not  get  rid  of  one 
poor  unhappy  clerk.    If,  therefore,  his 
department  was  now  to  be  called  upon  to 
undertake  an  increased  portion  of  labour, 
he  trusted  no  objection  would  hereafter 
be  made  to  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
estimates;  for  it  was  impossible  to  go  on 
without  an  enlargement  of  expense. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  reply,  pledged  himself, 
when  the  accounts  were  produced,  to 
prove  every  one  of  his  allegations ;  and, 
with  regard  to  the  expense  of  these  ac- 
counts, be  would  undertake  for  five 
pounds,  if  they  would  give  him  the  in- 
spection of  their  books,  to  obtain  all  he 
desired.  He  could  not  but  complain  of 
the  spirit  in  which  this  motion  had  been 
met,  after  he  bad  endeavoured  to  reduce 
it  into  that  shape  which  was  K|cely  to  be 
the  least  objectionable.  For  his  own 
part,  he  could  see  no  rational  ground  for 
objecting  to  the  papers,  nor  could  he  dis- 
cover what  difficulty  would  be  found, 
unless  indeed  it  was  said,  there  were  no 
accounts  at  all  for  the  early  period  to 
which  he  referred.  If  there  were  such 
accounts,  and  this  had  not  been  denied, 
then  all  he  wanted  was  an  abstract  of  their 
totals  or  aggregates.  He  was  particularly 
anxious  that  these  papers  should  be  in 
the  possession  of  the  House  before  the 
discussion  of  the  estimates  for  the  service 
of  the  year. 

Mr.  Croker  thought  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  spirit  in 
which  his  motion  had  been  met,  when  all 
that  be  had  asked  had  been  at  once  ac- 
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ceded  to.  The  hon.  gentleman  was  how- 
ever mistaken  when  he  supposed  that  the 
papers  for  which  he  had  moved  were  to 
be  obtained  without  trouble:  He  was 
ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pub- 
lic accounts  were  kept  and  therefore 
could  form  no  correct  judgment  on  the 
subject. 

Sir  Joseph  Yorke  observed,  he  did  not 
wish  to  make  any  invidious  comparison, 
yet  he  considered,  when  the  services  of 
sir  Robert  Sepping  were  contrasted  with 
those  of  Mr.  Graham,  a  Bow-street 
magistrate,  who  had  received  5,000/.,  that 
such  a  sum  was  extremely  inadequate  to 
the  merits  of  the  former.  He  thought 
that  he  should  at  least  have  had  10,000/., 
at  all  events,  the  grant  of  5,000/.  was  very 
paltry. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  5,000/.  to  Mr.  Graham  had  been 
granted  upon  his  resigning  a  lucrative 
situation,  in  consequence  of  ill  health  ; 
whereas  sir  R.  Sepping  still  continued  to 
receive  the  emoluments  of  a  profitable 
office. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried. 

Seditious  Meetings  Prevention 
Bill.]  Lord  Castlcreagh  moved  the  order 
of  the  day  for  the  House  resuming  the 
committee  on  this  bill.  The  House  having 
resolved  into  the  committee  accordingly, 
the  chairman  proceeded  to  read  the  eighth 
clause  of  the  bill,  which  enacts,  "  That 
if  notice  shall  purport,  that  any  thing  by 
law  establish  may  be  altered,  except  by 
authority  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
&c,  the  meeting  shall  be  deemed  an  un- 
lawful assembly.'* 

Mr.  Denman  said,  he  considered  this 
clause,  as  totally  unnecessary,  inasmuch 
as  before  the  meeting  could  be  assembled 
the  magistrates  must  be  satisfied  that  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  called  were  not  of 
an  improper  nalure.  According  to  this 
clause,  after  the  meeting  had  been  assem- 
bled with  the  sanction  of  the  magistrates, 
they  would  have  the  power  of  exercising 
their  caprice  and  dispersing  it. 

The  Attorney-General  said,  that  this 
act  did  not  give  a  magistrate  the  power  of 
dispersing  a  meeting  without  previous  no- 
tice. 

The  ninth  clause,  which  enacts  that 
if  any  person  or  persons  shall  attend  a 
meeting  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  shall  not  depart  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  proclamation 
to  that  effect  has  been  made,  the  meet* 


iug  shall  become  illegal,  and  every  sued 
person  remaining  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony 
— having  been  put  by  the  chairman. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  he  thought  that 
some  amendment  to  this  clause  should 
be  proposed,  to  prevent  a  magistrate 
from  dispersing  a  meeting  while  there 
was  any  one  person  of  a  different  parish 
present. 

Lord  Castlereagh  apprehended  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  oblige  a  magistrate  to 
draw  a  line  of  distinction  respecting  the 
number  of  strangers  that  should  render  a 
meeting  illegal. 

Mr.  </.  P.  Grant  said,  that  the  first 
proclamation  directed  to  be  made  by 
the  magistrate,  declared  the  meeting  to 
be  unlawful,  and  the  second  made  the 
persons  so  remaining  liable  to  the  pen- 
alties of  a  felony.  Now  he  begged  to 
know,  what  was  the  right  construction  of 
that  clause  ?  because,  from  the  am- 
biguous manner  in  which  it  was  worded, 
20,000  or  30,000  people  might  be  made 
guilty  of  felony  by  the  obstinacy  of  one 
person. 

Mr.  Denman  said,  that  once  or  twice 
a-year  a  greater  number  of  persons  than 
was  allowed  by  this  clause  attended  at 
Lloyd's  and  if  one  stranger  was  to  in- 
trude himself  among  them,  and  refuse 
to  withdraw,  they  would  all  become 
subject  to  the  penalties  of  a  felony. 
He  should  wish  to  be  told  how  it  was  to 
be  known  that  a  person  was  a  freeholder. 
Was  he  to  take  his  title-deeds  in  his 
pocket ;  or  was  the  magistrate  to  take  the 
word  of  the  party  himself  ?  He  needed 
not,  surely,  remind  the  supporters  of 
the  bill,  that  no  language  admitted  a 
greater  latitude  of  construction  than  that 
which  applied  to  residence.  This  clause  rett- 
ed the  case  of  persons  attending  a  meeting 
who  had  no  right  to  be  present,  and  it 
gave  the  magistrate  the  power  of  dispers- 
ing the  assembly  if  those  strangers  did 
not  withdraw.  Now,  supposing  that,  in 
the  execution  of  the  order  for  dispersion, 
death  should  ensue,  would  the  magis- 
trate be  guilty  of  murder,  if  it  was  shown 
to  the  jury  on  the  trial,  that  the  person 
on  whose  account  the  meeting  had  been 
dispersed  was  really  an  inhabitant  of  th« 
paritth  ?  These,  he  conceived,,  .were 
topics  that  deserved  the  consideraUop  of . 
the  noble  lord,  and  of  the  lew Q*d  £fnUg- 
men  opposite.  •    ,     »w    i..  • 

Lord    Castlereagh  said*  .  4bt)t  <XftflP .  ft 
magistrate  h*d  read  il^e  Rio^acJ  Vflf4*l  : 
nary  cases, individual*  wjio  dtdflot flfr  rjj^ 
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gubjected  themselves  to  the  penalties  of 
the  act,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
consequences ;  and  the  tame  would  be 
the  ca*e  after  the  reading  of  the  procla- 
mation according  to  the  provision  of  tfaif 
clause.  The  learned  gentleman  had  not 
stated  any  circumstance  that  would  not 
justify  a  magistrate  to  act  in  other  cases 
where  the  law  had  been  violated. 
•  Mr.  Denman  said,  that  here  were  facts 
on  which  a  magistrate  was  to  judge,  while 
not  one  of  the  facts  was  within  his  know- 
ledge ;  and  yet  the  noble  lord  had  said, 
that  this  case  was  the  same  as  any  other 
riot.  The  distinction  was  evident  and  im- 
portant. 

Lord  Castlereagk  observed,  that  the 
moment  a  magistrate  had  read  the  Riot 
act,  persons  remaining  culpably  on  the 
ground  subjected  themselves  to  the  penal- 
ties of  the  law.  This  provision  was  merely 
a  transcript  of  the  Riot  act,  with  this  dif- 
ference only,  that  the  parties  offending 
were  guilty  of  a  felony,  instead  of  a  mis- 
demeanor. In  all  cases,  the  magistrate 
ought  to  decide  on  the  law,  and  it  did 
not  become  the  subject  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  magistrate. 

Lord  Folkestone  remarked,  that  the 
noble  lord  did  not  seem  to  understand  the 
objection  of  his  learned  friend.  The  ma- 
gistrate, not  knowing  the  fact  himself,  but 
acting  on  the  information  of  others, 
might  be  liable  to  commit  a  mistake ;  and 
the  case  put  by  his  learned  friend  was, 
that  if  death  ensued  in  consequence  of 
this  mistake,  the  magistrate  might  be 
guilty  of  murder.  The  right  of  the  ma- 
gistrate to  judge  of  the  law  was  not  ques- 
tioned ;  it  was  only  alleged,  that  by  act- 
ing on  the  information  of  others,  when 
he  had  himself  no  means  of  knowledge, 
he  might  be  led  to  the  commission  of 
murder.    ' 

Mr.  Leslie  Foster  said,  the  objection  of 
the  learned  gentleman  was,  that  by  the  at- 
tendance of  one  stranger,  or  rather  of  a 
person  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a 
stranger,  a  magistrate  might  be  brought 
into  the  situation  supposed.  The  objec- 
tion, however,  did  not  apply,  because  the 
object  of  this  clause  was,  to  prevent  indi- 
viduals who  were  known  certainly  to  be 
strangers  from  interfering  in  the  business 
of  a  meeting. 

Lord  Mtlton  considered  the  clause  to 
be  one  of  a  most  savage  description. 
The  noble  lord  had  endeavoured  to  draw 
a  parallel  between  actual  riots  and  can* 
■trnethre  riots,  and  had  contended,  that 
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the  penalties  anneced  to  the  latter,  after 
the  reading  of  the  proclamation  by  a  ma* 
gistrate,  were  analogous  to  those  which 
were  annexed  to  the  former  after  the 
reading  of  the  Riot  act.  There  was, 
however,  a  most  important  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  cases;  for,  supposing  even 
that  the  penalties  were  the  same,  which 
was  not  the  case,  the  Riot  act  allowed  a 
whole  hour  for  the  dispersion  of  the  meet- 
ing, after  notice  of  its  illegality  had  been 
given,  while  this  clause  allowed  only  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Thus  the  present 
clause  subjected  persons  guilty  of  a  con- 
structive riot  to  the  penalties  of  a  felony, 
after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  notice ;  while, 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Riot-act,  those 
guilty  of  a  real  riot  were  exposed  to  the 
penalties  of  a  misdemeanor  only,  and 
that  not  till  an  hour  after  notice  had  been 
given. 

Sir  J.  Marjoribanks  suggested  the  in- 
troduction of  a  clause,  purporting  that  a 
meeting  should  not  be  dispersed  as  illegal, 
unless  the  order  of  a  magistrate  for  the 
arrest  of  any  unqualified  person  present 
should  be  resisted  by  such  meeting. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  said,  that  as  the  clause 
stood  at  present,  the  meeting  became  un- 
lawful when  the  magistrate  declared  it  to 
be  so.  His  object  was,  that  after  a  decla- 
ration to  that  effect  by  the  magistrate, 
time  should  be  allowed  to  the  people  to 
disperse  before  they  became  subject  to  the 
penalties  of  the  bill ;  and  he  wished  the 
attorney-general  would  frame  an  amend- 
ment to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Denman  observed,  that  a  man 
pointed  out  by  the  magistrate  as  a 
stranger,  might,  in  reality,  be  a  free* 
holder,  while  another  person,  not  pointed 
out,  might  be  a  stranger.  As  the  clause 
was  at  present  worded,  that  person's  pre- 
sence would  make  the  meeting  illegal ; 
though  sorely  that  never  could  be  intend- 
ed by  the  rramers  of  the  bill.  The  magis- 
trate, therefore,  should  be  required  to 
point  out  the  individuals  whose  presence 
rendered  the  meeting  illegal. 

The  Attorney-General  agreed  to  alter 
that  part  of  the  clause,  so  as  to  have 
the  following  effect :— that  when  any  per- 
son who  was  a  stranger  had  been  order- 
ed to  withdraw  and  had  refused  to  comply 
with  that  order,  the  prfrty  so  refusing 
should,  upon  conviction,  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  felony. 

Mr.  Denman  proposed  that  the  provi. 
sum  in  this  clause  which  empowered  a 
single  magistrate  to  disperse  a  meeting, 
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.should  not  extend  to.  meetings  called  by 
the  lorcUlicutenant  of  a  county  or  riding, 
by  a  sheriff,  by  five  justices,  &c.  or  to 
any  other  than  parish  meetings. 

A  conversation  ensued,  m  which  lord 
Castlereagh,  lord  A*.  Hamilton,  sir  J. 
Sebright,  lord  Milton,  Mr.  Ellison,  the 
Solicitor-general,  Mr.  Denman,  the  At- 
torney-general and  Mr  Primrose,  took 
part,  when  the  amendment  was  negatived, 
and  the  original  clause  carried  without  a 
division. 

The  clause  indemnifying  magistrates  in 
case  of  killing  or  maiming  in  dispersing 
meetings,  being  read, 

Mr.  Denman  objected  to  it,  as  introduc- 
ing a  new  and  dangerous  principle  in  law. 
By  the  riot«act,  the  remaining  together, 
er  not  dispersing  on  proclamation  made, 
rendered  the  parties  guilty  of  felony, 
without  benefit  of  clergy  ;  but  even  there 
the  magistrate  was  not  indemnified  for 
ordering  those  who  disobeyed  the  procla- 
mation to  be  killed. 

The  Solicitor-General  contended,  that 
the  magistrates,  by  the  statute  of  Henry 
7th,  and  by  other  statutes  founded  on 
the  commission,  had  the  right  to  dis- 
perse an  unlawful  assembly  by  force. 

Mr.  Denman  most  positively  denied 
this  principle,  and  would  appeal  to 
the  whole  body  of  lawyers  in  support  of 
his  opinion.  Hawkins,  who  was  in  op- 
position to  the  principle  of  the  learned 
Solicitor-general,  had  put  the  case  of  an 
assembly  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
Mass,  which  was  then  unlawful,  but 
could  not  be  dispersed  by  force.  Force 
could  not  be  used  but  when  there  was  a 
breach  of  the  peace.  Unless,  therefore, 
every  thingicruel  and  despotic  were  to  be 
raked  into  this  measure — unless  a  contra- 
diction was  to  be  given  in  it  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  law  and  justice— unless  a  com- 
plete power  was  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  magistrates,  over  life,  limb,  and  liberty, 
without  responsibility,  'this  clause  he  was 
confident  could  not  pass. 

Mr.  J.  P. .  Grant  said,  that  the  pro- 
position of  the  Solicitor-general  was  the 
most  alarming  that  he  had  ever  heard, 
and  the  most  opposite  to  the  principles  of 
law  or  the  opinions  of  any  lawyer.  Let 
the  hoo.  and  learned  gentleman  consult 
Mr.  Justice  Hale,  who  said  that  it  re- 
quired an  act  of  parliament  to  indemnify 
a  magistrate  who  had  caused  death  in 
dispersing  an  unlawful  meeting,  from 
the  charge  of  having  committed  murder. 
Was  the  Rio{-aei  to  be  brought  up  here  ? 


That  act  applied  to  a  riotous  assembly ; 
while  the  assembly  hero  contemplated  was. 
merely  an  unlawful  ooe  ;  and  yet  a  ms* 
gistrate  was-  to  be  justified  for  sending 
troops  of  horse  to  trample  down  and  dee* 
troy  them  !  He  never  heard  a  more 
monstrous  proposition  than  this  that 
by  implication  any  assembly  might  be, 
made  unlawful,  by  implication  any  unlaw/-. 
ful  one  might  be  dispersed  by  force  ;  and 
if  lives  were  lost,  toe  magistrskes  would 
be  indemnified  against  a  charge  of  murder  t 
If  this  wss  the  meaning  of  die  clause; 
why  was  it  not  openly  declared,  that  hie 
majesty's  subjects  might  be  put  en  their 
guard  r 

The  Solicitor-General  said;  dial  if  he 
looked  at  the  statute  of  Henry  7th,  and 
other  acts  founded  en  the  commission  of 
the  peace,  he  found  that  the  maiihlietai 
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bad  the  right  of  dispersing  unlawful 
blies,  even  before  the  Riot-act.  Suppose 
50,000  people  had  assembled  to  the 
breach  of  the  peace,  they  mighthave  beta 
dispersed  without  the  provisions  of  that 
act.  If  a  magistrate  was  called  to  any 
riotous  meeting,  or  to  any  unlawful  meet- 
ing, in  breach  of  the  peace,  he  was  justi- 
fied in  using  force  to  pot  it  down,  and 
was  indemnified  against  the  conse- 
quences. The  force,  however,  was  only 
to  be  a  proper  force;  he  waa  not 
allowed  to  exert  more  force,  Of  to  apply 
greater  violence,  than  the  dispersion  of 
the  assembly  required.  He  anted  under 
a  heavy  responsibility  in  .this  .  respect, 
but  his  power  by  the  law  ooold  not  be 
denied. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to 

The  Attorney  General,  benwebesjlnded 
to  the  clauses  relative  to  unlicensed  places 
for  debating  and  discussion,  roalaVaoiy 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to>one  ,ar 
two  of  the  many  questions  of  |$e  soft 
which  had  been  debated  and  disqnssod,  aa 
it  was  called,  within  the  laatti^vfoolta,  in 
different  parts  of  the  metropolis.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  sufficient  to  observe  that 
what  he  held  in  lushandpuiporjedte.heje 
been  a  question  propounded  at  aplapjonjlad 
Hopkins's  Chapel,  near  BeroicMtgesf, 
Soho,  on  the  34th  of  November  Is^Tao 
notice  of  the  meeting  ran  in  theM.anjam: 
.— "  This  evening  the  fbUowiag:.aaajgJ0a 
will  be  debated ;  Which  of  the  U?Wi|p| 
fessions  has  the  greatest  t^dencj*>»j£m« 
en  .the  human  heart— the  banamnajjpie' 
grave  digger,  qr  the  parson*'*  .  jHeineei 
not  say  in  what  manner  that  qnattJafusM 
decided.    Another  oncetta 
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ther  lord  chief  justice  Abbott's  refusal  to 
•How  Mr.  Carlile  to  read  the  Bible,  in  the 
course  of  his  defence,  arose  out  of  a  real 
respect  for  the  sacred  writings,  or  from 
the  fear  that  their  supposed  absurdity  and 
folly  might  be  there  by  exposed  T  With  the 
leave  of  the  House  he  would  just  read  them 
a  passage  from  a  publication  called  the 
Black  Dwarf.  Thehon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man here.read  a  short  extract,  which  was 
to  the  effeot  "that  the  radical  reformers 
wanted  concentration;  that  reformers 
should  deal  only  with  reformers ;  that  they 
should  carefully  endeavour  to  keep  their 
body  in  force  by  their  holding  together ; 
lastly,  that  they  should  subscribe,  to  that 
in  every  considerable  town  there  might  be 
public  dinners,  or  other  meals  provided,  of 
which  reformers  might  partake  at  a  cheap 
rate ;  and  from  which  all  exciseable  arti- 
cles, as  much  as  possible,  should  be  ba- 
nished ;  that  delegates  should  be  paid  to 
repair  to  them,  in  order  to  exhort  and  in- 
struct them  in  the  cause;  and  that  in 
every  town  where  they  possessed  a  read- 
ing room,  they  should  keep  books  which 
might  be  lent  out  upon  the  cheapest  terms 
possible."  Now  it  was  with  a  view  to  the 
mischief  likely  to  be  caused  by  such  prac- 
tices, that  the  provisions  relative  to  de- 
bating societies,  both  in  1817  and  1796, 
where  blasphemous  or  seditious  opinions 
were  read  or  maintained,  had  been  enact- 
ed. This  clause,  relative  to  unlicensed 
places  for  holding  debates,  was  founded 
upon  the  S6th  of  the  king,  and  upon  the 
act  of  18 17*  He  should  therefore  propose 
by  way  of  amendment,  that  the  operation 
of  the  act  should  not  only  extend,  as 
at  present,  to  "  places  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delivering  lectures  and  holding 
debates,  at  which  discourses  have  been 
held  of  an  irreligious,  immoral,  and  sedi- 
tious nature,9'  but  also  to  all  places  what- 
ever, where  persons  not  licensed  should 
publicly  read  or  debate. 

Sir  K.  Heron  wished  to  ask  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  whether  any  prose- 
cution had  been  instituted  against  the 
authors  of  the  two  first  papers  which  he 
had  read  ? 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  no  pro- 
secution had  been  commenced ;  but  a  bill 
had  been  found  against  one  of  the  persons 
who  attended  at  the  meeting,  for  the  sedi- 
tious and  blasphemous  opinions  be  had 
there  maintained. 

'  Mr.  Alderman  Wood  desired  to  know, 
whether  the  clause  was  meant  to  apply  to 
meetings  for  the  discussion  of  philosophical 
or  scientific  subjects. 


The  Attorney  General  said,  the  dttse 
only  applied  to  places  where  money  wat 
received.  ■ '  ■  -■    "    .  ■■ 

The  amendment  was  carried  without  a 
division.  The  next  clause  was,  that  all 
houses,  &c.  where  meetings  should  beheld, 
and  money  taken  either  for  admission  or 
refreshment,  such  places  not  being  previ- 
ously licensed  for  that  purpose,  should  be 
deemed  disorderly  houses* 

Mr.  Denman  objected  to  one  part  of 
this  clause.  He  did  not  know  what  dis- 
orderly houses  meant,  except  in  one  sense, 
which  be  did  not  care  to  name.  He  should 
move  that  those  words  be  omitted. 

The  amendment  was  negatived  without 
a  division. 

Mr.  Denman  objected  to  the  clause  re- 
lative to  the  revocation  of  licences.  As 
the  bill  now -stood,  a  man  might  be  ruined, 
and  never  know  the  cause  of  his  misfor- 
tunes. He  should  therefore  move,  that 
after  the  words  "  complaint  made,"  the 
words,  "  upon  full  evidence  and  informa- 
tion on  oath,*'  be  inserted. 

This  was  also  negatived  without  a  divi- 
sion. 

Lord  Folkestone,,  adverting  to  the  clause 
relative  to  the  limitation  of  actions,  said, 
that  if  he  read  it  rightly,  actions  against 
individuals  charged  with  the  offences  con- 
templated by  this  bill,  might  be  proceeded 
in,  within  a  term  of  six  months ;  but  if 
any  of  those  individuals  should  happen  to 
have  been  committed  under  an  erroneous 
impression,*  they  must  prosecute  the  ma- 
gistrates, upon  whose  warrants  they  had 
been  so  falsely  committed,  within  three 
months.  This  surely  required  explana- 
tion. The  clause  went  on  to  say,  that  if 
the  plaintiff  in  the  latter  case  should  be- 
come nonsuited,  or  the  jury  should  find  a 
verdict  for  the  defendant,  or  if,  upon  de- 
murrer, judgment  should  be  given,  as 
against  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  should 
have  double  costs.  This,  too,  was  to  be 
noticed ;  because  it  was  evident  how  very 
cautious  it  would  have  the  effect  of  making 
persons  in  adopting  proceedings  against 
any  magistrate. 

Mr.  G.  Lamb  moved,  that  the  words, 
"three  months"  be  omitted,  and  "six 
months''  substituted  in  their  stead.  After 
some  observations  from  Mr.  Barham,  and 
Mr.  J.  P.  Grant,  this  amendment  was  put 
and  carried.  In  answer  to  a  question  from 
an  hon.  member,  why  in  the  case  of  Scot- 
land the  costs  should  be  trebled?  the 
lord  advocate  observed,  that  it  was  the 
usual  custom.    Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  thought, 
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that  the  sooner  the  custom  ceased  to  exist, 
the  better  it  would  be  for  his  unfortunate 
countrymen,  who  were  thus  liable  to  pay 
more  than  their  southern  neighbours,  who 
could  afford  it  so  much  better.  He  should 
move  that  the  word  "  double  "  be  inserted 
in  the  place  of  "  treble."  Mr.  Martin  (of 
Galway)  thought,  that  some  security 
ought  to  be  given  to  magistrates  who 
might  be  proceeded  against  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  costs  in  case  of  nonsuit. 
The  amendment  was  carried  without  a  di- 
vision. The  other  clauses  of  the  bill  were 
then  agreed  to,  after  which 

Lord  Castlereagh  rose,  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  some  new  clauses*  His  first 
clause  was,  that  in  those  cases  where  stran- 
gers, or  persons  who  had  no  right  to  at- 
tend at  a  particular  meeting,  were  present, 
and  after  being  ordered  to  withdraw  re- 
fused to  go,  it  should  be  lawful  for  any 
person  or  persons  {having  a  right  to  at- 
tend at  such  meeting)  to  take  the  person 
so  refusing  into  custody,  and  bring  him 
before  the  next  magistrate,  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  the  act.  This  clause 
was  read  a  first  time.  On  its  second 
reading, 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  it,  and  con- 
tended that  it  would  be  manifestly  absurd 
if  carried  into  effect.  It  went  to  give  any  man 
who  had  a  right  to  attend  at  such  a  meet- 
ing a  power  of  a  special  constable,  and  also 
to  take  away  all  those  who  had  not  the 
right  to  attend.  Now  suppose,  as  he  un- 
derstood was  the  case  at  Manchester, 
there  were  20,000  but  of  the  80,000  who 
might  have  attended,  who  had  no  right  at 
all  to  attend  under  this  bill,  what  would 
be  the  consequence  ?  Or  suppose,  to  take 
small  numbers,  there  was  a  meeting  as- 
sembled of  1,500  persons,  of  whom  only 
500  had  a  right  to  be  present,  did  the 
noble  lord  mean  to  say  that  every  man 
who  had  a  right  to  attend  should  arrest 
one  who  had  no  right ;  or,  to  speak  in 
short  terms,  that  each  lawful  man  should 
arrest  his  radical  and  take  him  off?  Now, 
in  such  a  case,  all  the  500  men  who  would 
have  a  legal  right  to  attend,  would  be  en- 
gaged in  taking  away  500  of  those  who 
had  no  such  right ;  or,  as  he  might  say,  in 
"pairing off*''  with  them  (laughter),  and 
thereby  leave  500  of  those  present  who 
had  no  right  so  to  be.  Would  not  this, 
he  would  ask,  be  a  manifest  absurdity,  if 
the  object  was,  to  put  down  the  seditious 
meetings  mentioned  in  the  bill  ? 

Lord  Castiereagh  was  surprised  at  the 
extravagant  construction  which  the  boo. 


and  learned  gentleman  had  put  upon  the 
clause.  He  should  recollect  that  it  could 
not  have  the  effect  alluded  to,  as  it  was 
not  compulsory  on  any  man  who  had  a 
right  to  attend,  to  take  any  other  not  having 
the  same  right  from  it.  Every  such  man 
was  not  bound,  as  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  supposed,  to  take  his  rad- 
ical and  walk  away. 

The  clause  was  then  agreed  to. 

Lord  Althorp,  on  rising  to  propose  a 
clause  for  limiting  the  operation  of  the  bill 
to  the  disturbed  districts,  observed  that 
he  had  many  disadvantages  to  surmount. 
These  disadvantages  did  not  consist  merely 
in  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  or  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  noble  lord  to  repel  every 
important  alteration.  He  felt,  also,  that 
any  suggestion  coming  from  himself 
must  come  with  this  disadvantage— that 
as  he  was  known  to  object  to  the  whole 
principle  of  the  bill,  he  might  be  suspect- 
ed of  an  intention  to  interfere  with  that 
principle  •  in  recommending  a  clause  for 
their  adoption.  The  clause,  however, 
which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  propose,  did 
not  interfere  in  any  degree  with  the 
useful  operation  of  the  measure,  though 
it  was  calculated  to  prevent  its  un- 
necessary and  vexatious  application.  The 
papers  before  the  House  did  not  make  out 
a  case  of  alarm  beyond  some  of  the  great 
counties  of  England  and  Scotland.  His 
majesty's  ministers  had  described  the 
measure  as  an  improvement  of  the  law ; 
but  that  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  House, 
or  they  would  have  made  it  permanent. 
But  it  was  not  enough,  according  to  bis 
view  of  it,  that  it  should  be  temporary; 
justice  seemed  to  require  that  it  should  be 
local  also,  and  that  tnose  parts  should  be 
exempted  from  its  severity,  where  no  case 
of  disturbance  could  be  made  out  to  jusr 
tify  its  introduction*  The  Bill  which  au- 
thorized search  for  arms  was  limited  to 
the  disturbed  districts;  why  should  not 
thia  be  limited  in  the  same  way  ?  It  was 
more  easy  to  remove  a  magazine  of  pikes 
from  one  county  to  another,  than  to  re- 
move such  meetings  as  this  bill  was  in- 
tended to  prevent.  The  clause,  which  he 
should  propose  might  appear,  on  the  first 
view,  to  impose  restrictions  upon  certain 
counties;  but  it  only  affected  some  coun- 
ties, while  the  bill,  as  it  stood,  sJectodall, 
and  therefore  was  rather  to  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  an  exemption.  It  might  be 
argued,  that  it  was  an  odious  task  for  ma- 
gistrates to  apply  for  an  easeaainn  of  the 
bill  to  their  respective  counties,  when  the 
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state  of  things  required  it.  But,  disagree* 
able  as  the  task  might  be,  he  was  sure  that 
no  magistrate  would  refuse  to  do  his  duty* 
Another  argument  which  might  possibly 
be  urged  against  it  was,  that  it  gave  too 
great  a  discretion  to  magistrates;  but 
their  discretion  was  not  increased  beyond 
the  powers  of  the  present  act,  and  was, 
after  all,  a  discretion  to  exempt  where  it 
might  be  expedient.  The  noble  lord 
concluded  by  moving  a  clause  to  limit  the 
operation  of  the  measure  to  certain  coun- 
ties  therein  mentioned!  but  empowering 
the  lords  lieutenant  or  magistrates  of 
counties,  now  quiet,  to  introduce  it  by 
proclamation  whenever  disturbances  might 
render  it  expedient.  The  counties  named 
in  the  clause  were  the  west  riding  of  York* 
shire,  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Durham, 
Cumberland,  Northumberland*  Notting- 
ham, Staffordshire,  Warwickshire,  Ren- 
frew, Lanark,  and  Derby. 

Mr.  Carlwright  opposed  the. clause,  and 
denied  that  it  was  more  easy  to  transport 
arms  than  assemblies  from  one  county  to 
another.  The  tranquil  part  of  the  coun- 
try, he  was  satisfied,  would  feel  themselves 
aggrieved  if  the  bill  was  not  extended  for 
their  protection. 

Mr.  Honymood  thought  it  strange  that 
any  of  the  quiet  counties  should  feel  ag- 
grieved at  not  being  placed  under  the  ban 
of  this  act ;  and  he  was  sure  he  might  say 
for  his  own  constituents,  that  they  would 
feel  much  aggrieved,  if,  without  any  act 
of  disloyalty  upon  their  parts,  they  were 
exposed  to  all  the  hardships  and  severities 
of  such  a  measure. 

Mr.  W  Lamb  said,  that  with  the  opi- 
nion he  entertained  as  to  the  danger  of 
the  country,  he  could  not  refuse  his  sup- 
port to  the  bill ;  but,  on  considering  its 
provisions,  the  amendment  proposed  by 
his  noble  friend  appeared  to  deserve  the 
adoption  of  the  House.  He  was  sure 
the  noble  secretary  of  state  would  feel  the 
necessity  of  carrying  along  with  him  in 
those  measures  as  much  of  public  opinion 
as  possible ;  and  when  he  considered  the 
measures  of  1817,  he  would  find,  that  no- 
thing had  tended  so  much  to  render  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act  odious  in  the  eyes 
of  the  community  as  the  indiscrimste  uni- 
versality of  its  operation.  There  were 
many  who  admitted  the  existence  of  dan- 
ger, and  yet  thought  it  hard,  unjust,  and 
iniquitous,  that  those  who  had  committed 
no  tault  should  be  exposed  to  ita  severity. 
He  could  assure  the  noble  lord,  that  the 
earnc  feeling  would  operate  with  regard  id 


the  present  measure,  if  it  was 
with  the  same  indiscreet  latitude."  "Tips, 
bill,  if  properly  limited,  was  not  essentially 
an  abridgment  of  the  rights  of  the  sub* 
ject;  for  right,  when  properly  used,  was 
under  a  better  limitation  than  that  of  law* 
But,  when  rights  were  abused,  as  that  of 
petition  had  been,  the  law  was  a  necessary 
corrective.  An.  hoe.  gentleman  had  ob- 
served, that  the  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace  might  carry  their  effects  into  other 
counties,  but  his  belief  was,  that  in  no 
other  part  of  the  country  oould  their  pro* 
jects  be  brought  to  act.  As  to  any 
abuses  that  might  arise  out  of  the  plan 
proposed  by  his  noble  friend,  they  might 
easily  be  met  by  other  provisions,  and 
therefore  he  did  not  hesitate  to  press  seri- 
ously on  the  attention  of  ministers,  the 
feeling  which  they  run  the  risk  of  exciting 
by  extending  the  measure  in  the  first  in-* 
stance  to  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  Grant  admitted  the  necessity  of 
carrying  along  with  these  measures  as 
much  of  public  opinion  as  was  possible  \ 
but  the  first  object  was,  to  carry  their 
purpose  into  effect.  No  fact  could  be 
more  plainly  proved  than  the  necessity 
upon  which  they  were  legislating.  He 
would  not  now  discuss  the  extent  of  the 
danger,  as  he  might  assume  that  it  waa 
admitted  by  the  House.  This  danger  did 
not  arise  merely  from  distress,  a  system 
hsd  been  pursued  which  was  not  the  crea* 
ture  of  distress,  though  it  hod  availed 
itself  of  the  advantages  supplied  from  that 
source.  The  question  therefore  was, 
whether,  with  the  conviction  that  such  a 
spirit  was  in  existence,  with  a  knowledge 
of  its  increasing  activity  in  making  coo* 
vertf,  and  of  the  distress  which  consti* 
tuted  its  chief  aliment,  they  shouhf  antics* 
pate  the  danger,  or  leave  the  country,  not 
to  the  chance  of  a  small  evil,  but  to  the 
chance  of  an  evil  growing  to  that  extent 
which  might  soon  require,  not  measures 
of  prevention,  but  of  suppression  and  dis- 
persion. Two  engines  were  employed  for 
the  propagation  of  a  system,  the  object  of 
which  was  national  and  not  local— those 
engines  were  public  meetings  and  the 
press.  Could  any  one  imagine  that  local 
bills  would  succeed  in  putting  it  down— 
or  was  it  not  more  probable  that  thoy 
would  have  to  follow  the  disaffected  witn 
unequal  steps  into  other  counties?  It 
waa  necessary  to  destroy  their  hopes,  and 
show  them  that  parliament  was  determined 
to  crash  their  designs.  An  hon»genUeman 
had  aaid,  thai  the  system  could  not  be 
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carried  into  other  parts  of  the  country, 
but  he  was  not  willing  to  see  the  experi- 
ment tried,  how  much  poison  the  frame 
of  the  country  could  bear  before  it  was 
destroyed.  It  was  in  behalf  of  that  popu- 
lation with  which  he  was  officially  con- 
nected, and  to  whose  interests  he  was 
bound,  that  he  was  anxious  the  bill  should 
stand  in  its  present  shape.  It  was  said  to 
be  a  bill  of  coercion ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  one  of  protection.  It  was  coercive, 
not  against  the  people,  but  against  the 
enemies  of  the  people,  whose  name  was 
so  often  usurped  by  revolutionary  dema- 
gogues. He  must  say,  that  if  this  mea- 
sure was  made  local,  it  would  be  an  en- 
croachment on  the  high  privileges  and 
liberties  of  the  undisturbed  counties  ;  as 
it  would  deprive  them  of  thatprotection 
to  which  they  were  entitled.  To  use  the 
words  of  lord  chief  justice  Holt,  it  would 
be  "  an  assault  upon  the  people  of  Eng- 
landV'  It  was  not  the  nobility,  nor  the 
commons,  that  were  to  be  protected  by 
this  measure ;  it  was  the  honest  the  un- 
contaminated,  the  industrious  peasantry 
of  the  country  whom  they  were  to  pro- 
tect against  those  who  wished  to  deprive 
them  of  the  privileges  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  consolations  of  religion ;  thus 
rendering  them  miserable  in  this  world, 
and  hopeless  as  to  the  next. 

Sir  M*  W.  Ridley  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  something  of  this  kind  was  not  ne- 
cessary ;  but  he  thought  that  it  should  be 
strictly  confined  to  the  necessity  of  the 
case.  If  the  bill  was  limited,  as  proposed 
by  the  amendment,  it  would  be  adequate 
to  all  its  objects,  for  magistrates  could 
correspond  with  ministers  sufficiently 
early  to  prevent  inconvenient  or  danger- 
ous meetings. 

Lord  Ebrington  felt  that  he  should  be 
wanting  in  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  the 
populous  and  loyal  county  which  he  had 
the  honour  of  representing,  if  he  did  not 
oppose  the  extension  of  these  measures  to 
it.  He  entered  his  protest  against  in- 
cluding the  loyal  ana  peaceable  inhabi- 
tants of  Devon  in  this  measure.  It  was 
urged,  that  the  seditious  leaders  would,  if 
the  measure  was  made  local,  extend 
themselves  to  the  peaceable  counties. 
Even  if  they  did,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  produce  any  effect  in  the 
county  where  he  resided.  He  therefore 
felt,  1 1,  his  duty  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. :i 

Mr.  W.\  Cmrienay  agreed  with  his 
noble  fuc/!djt..tbat  infinitely  the  largest 


portion  of  that  part  of  the  country  with 
which  they  were  connected  was  free  from 
any  disposition  which  might  require  res- 
traint; but,  at  the  same  time,  they  all 
looked  for  something  of  this  kind ;  and 
if  they  were  left  exposed  to  the  attacks 
which  might  be  made  by  itinerant  agita- 
tors, they  would  consider  themselves  un- 
fairly treated. 

Mr.  Macdonald  said,  that  whatever  dif- 
ference might  exist  as  to  the  necessity 
which  called  for  coercive  measures,  he 
thought  they  all  agreed  in  feeling  reluc- 
tance in  passing  them.  There  was  but 
one  way  of  demonstrating  that  general 
feeling,  and  that  was  by  limiting  those 
measures  to  the  strict  necessity  which 
called  for  them.  This  measure  was  to  be 
limited  in  a  two-fold  way— in  point  of 
time  and  in  point  of  extent.  The  time 
had  been  already  fixed,  and  for  a  period 
which  he  regretted  as  he  thought  a  much 
shorter  time  would  be  sufficient.  The 
extent  in  point  of  district  was  still  to 
be  limited.  He  would  ask,  whether  his 
noble  friend  had  not  provided  for  any 
emergency  in  counties  proposed  to  be  ex- 
empted from  this  bill  r  He  should  like 
to  hear  something  like  an  answer  to  this 
from  the  other  side  of  the  House.  What 
could  be  required  more,  than  that  the 
magistrates  should  have  the  power  of  pro- 
claiming their  county,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  subject  to  the  operation  of  this  bill  ? 
At  least  the  onus  was  upon  the  other  side. 

Lord  MUton  fully  concurred  in  the 
reasons  urged  for  limiting  the  bill,  and 
felt  disposed  to  support  the  amendment 
for  other  reasons.  The  hon.  member  for 
Exeter  had  stated,  that  the  part  of  the 
country  with  which  he  was  connected  was 
well  disposed.  His  noble  friend,  the 
member  for  Northamptonshire,  had  said 
the  same  of  that  county.  He  could  make 
the  same  statement  respecting  the  county 
in  which  he  lived— he  meant  Huntingdon- 
shire. It  was  a  French  saying,  that 
where  nothing  exists,  the  king  loses  his 
rights;  so  he  would  say  of  this  bill. 
Whatever  ground  there  might  exist  for 
passing  it  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
no  necessity  for  its  extension  to  agricul- 
tural districts  could  exist,  bat  in  the  ima- 
ginations-of  men  who  saw  nothing  but  ra- 
dical meetings  all  over  the  -.  ^country, 
threatening  fire  and  destruction  to  mil 
within  their  reach. 

Mr.  Mansfield  opposed  the  amendment. 
If  the  measure  was  made  kcesy  tb*  «*H 
would  spread  itself*  and  rwttamcmt^rould 
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in  a  short  time  again  be  convened,  in  order 
to  enact  additional  measures  of  restric- 
tion. 

Mr.  Barham  said,  that  if  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  efficacy  of  the  clause  he 
would  vote  for  it  It  was  the  wish 
of  all  that  some  efficacious  measures 
should  be  adopted.  It  was  urged  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  were  loyal.  Why, 
then  were  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  to 
be  subjected  to  the  same  restrictions  as 
the  disaffected?  There  were  several 
counties  in  England  where  the  term  radi- 
cal reform  would  not  be  understood.  The 
most  certain  mode  of  spreading  the.  evil 
would  be  by  passing  this  law,  as  it  would 
excite  the  curiosity  of  the  people  to  dis- 
cover what  it  was  enacted  to  prevent. 
The  best  way  of  convincing  the  people  of 
the  benefit  of  entertaining  loyal  principles, 
would  be  to  let  those  who  did  not  abuse 
their  liberties,  continue  in  the  enjoyment 
of  them ;  while  those  who  abused  were 
punished  by  being  deprived  of  them. 
The  bill  would  have  a  dangerous  ten- 
dency, by  showing  that  the  loyal  and 
the  disaffected  were  treated  with  equal 
rigour. 

Mr.  Cooper  considered  the  present  bill 
as  intended  for  the  defence  of  our  rights 
and  liberties.  What  was  liberty?  Was 
it  not  the  right  of  doing  what  a  wise  and 

?;ood  man  would  wish  to  do  ?    They  were 
egtslating,  not  for  mischievous  agitators, 
but  for  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Mr.  W.  Parndl  strongly  objected  to 
the  clause.  He  also  objected  to  the  mea- 
sure altogether  as  it  regarded  Ireland, 
where  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
noble  lord  himself,  the  greatest  tranquillity 
and  prosperity  existed.  Even  in  this 
country  he  did  not  think  it  would  effect 
the  end  proposed.  The  conduct  of  mi- 
nisters reminded  him  of  a  little  French 
tale  which  he  read  some  time  since. 
There  was  a  very  ugly  knight,  but  a  man 
of  great  wisdom,  who  fell  in  love  with  a 
beautiful  young  lady,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing was  very  indiscreet.  The  knight 
thought  the  folly  of  the  young  lady  could 
make  no  obstacle  to  their  union,  "  for," 
aaid  he,  "  our  children  will  possess  all  the 
beauty  of  their  mother,  with  all  the  wis- 
dom of  their  father."  Unfortunately  the 
knight  was  mistaken.  The  children  pos- 
sessed all  the  ugliness  of  the  father,  with 
all  the  folly  of  their  mother.  Now,  so  it 
was  with  the  question  before  them.  This 
boasted  beauty,  the  privilege  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  aa  a  oonectiva  to  its  kkUscrcrion 


to  be  coupled  to  the  ugly  but  wise  knight ; 
the  measure  proposed  by  ministers.  He 
feared,  however,  that  the  produce  of  the 
union  would  be  similar  in  both  instances 
— namely,  that  it  would  possess  the  ugli- 
ness of  the  father,  and  the  folly  of  the  mo- 
ther without  retaining  any  trace  of  the 
boasted  wisdom  or  beauty  of  either. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  said,  be  was  anxious  to 
impress  upon  the  House,  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  amendment  being  negatived, 
he  was  determined  to  bring  it  forward,  as 
far  as  Ireland  was  concerned,  on  the 
bringing  up  of  the  report.  In  doing  this, 
he  trusted  that  he  should  receive  the  sup- 
port and  co-operation  of  e^ery  independ- 
ent member  of  that  House.  Though  he 
had  not  any  immediate  connexion  with 
the  right  hon.  the  secretary  for  Ireland, 
he  could  not  but  express  his  regret  at  the 
speech  which  he  had  made  that  night. 
When  he  recollected  the  brilliancy  with 
which  that  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
conducted  himself,  both  before  and 
since  he  commenced  his  public  career, 
when  he  considered  the  efforts  he  had 
made  in  another  quarter,  he  could  not 
help  feeling  a  sincere  anxiety,  for  the 
consistency  of  his  political  character. 
He  did*  not  express  this  regret  from  a 
feeling  that  his  country  could  be  bene- 
fitted by  the  exertions  of  any  right  hon. 
gentleman,  but  from  a  respect  for  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  former  exertions. 

Sir  W.  Guise  said,  his  constituents  de- 
precated the  extension  of  this  measure  to 
them,  and  had  told  him  that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  it  in  Gloucestershire.  He 
would  therefore  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  R.  Martin  pledged  himself  to  op- 

Eose  any  attempt  to  prevent  this  measure 
eing  extended  to  Ireland.  It  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce  peace  and  happiness  in 
that  country. 

Sir  R.  Fergusson  protested  in  the  name 
of  bis  country  against  the  measure.  *  It 
was  said  that  it  would  be  a 'blessing  to  the 
sister  kingdom.  It  may  be  so,  but  from 
such  blessings  good  Lord  deliter  us.  i 
The  committee  then  divided :  For  the 
Amendment,  51 ;  Against  it,  191 :  Majo- 
rity against  it,  140.  The  original  clause 
was  then  put  and  carried ;  after  which  the 
House  resumed.  ^ 

List  of  ike  Minority.  ;? 

Barham,  Jos.  Calvert  G. 

Baraet,  J.  Cavendish,  lord  O. 

Bennet,  hon.  H.  G.  Churchill,  lord  0/  * 

'Brougham,  H.  CHfton,  lord     '  ' 

CsfereftjJ*  Cremptoa,&    ; 
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Dundas,  Thos. 
Den  man,  T. 
Ebrington,  lord 
Fergusson,  sir  R. 
Folkestone,  lord 
Graham,  J.  R.  G. 
Grant,  J.  P. 
Guise,  sir  W. 
Hill,  lord  A. 
Honeywood,  W.  P. 
Howarth,  H. 
Hume,  Pat. 
Hutchinson,  hon.CH. 
Heron,  sir  R. 
Kennedy,  T.  F. 
Lamb,  hon.  W. 
Lamb,  hon.  G. 
Lamhton,  J.  G. 
Macdonald,  J. 
Martin,  J. 
Milton,  lord 
Monck,  sir  C. 


Nugent,  lord 
O'Callaghan,  Jas. 
Palmer,  C.  P. 
Parnell,  Wm. 
Philips,  G. 
Price,  Robt. 
Primrose,  hon.  W.  F. 
Ramsden,  J.  C. 
Ricardo,  D. 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Robarts,  A.  W. 
Rumbold,  C.  E. 
Russell,  R.  G. 
Smith,  hon.  R. 
Smith,  Wm. 
Tavistock,  marq. 
Walpole,  hon.  G. 
Webbr  Edw. 
Wood,  Matt. 

Teller. 
Althorp,  lord. 


HOUSE    OF  COMMONS. 
Thursday,  December  9. 

Westminster  Petition  respecting 
the  State  op  the  Country.]  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  rose  to  present  a  petition 
from  the  electors  of  Westminster,  against 
the  coercive  measures  now  under  the  con- 
sideration of  parliament.  It  had  been  re- 
solved on  at  a  numerous,  and  he  would 
add,  an  orderly  and  well-conducted  meet- 
ing of  those  electors.  It  expressed  as 
strongly  as  it  did  justly,  the  dissatisfaction 
which  they  felt  al  the  proposal  of  such 
measures,  and  the  hope  which  they  enter- 
tained that  time  would  be  given  to  the 
country  to  declare  its  opinions  upon  mea- 
sures which  were  allowed  to  be  of  an  un- 
constitutional tendency  by  all,  even  by 
those  who  admitted  the  temporary  neces- 
sity of  them.  No  pressing  necessity  ex- 
isted for  forcing  them  with  such  haste 
through  the  House,  and  he  therefore  im- 
plored hon.  gentlemen  to  give  to  the  Coun- 
try that  extension  of  time  which  the  pe- 
titioners so  earnestly  desired.  The  hen. 
baronet  then  moved  that  the  petition  be 
brought  up. 

Mr.  Lambton  seconded  the  motion,  and 
expressed  his  concurrence  with  the  wishes 
of  the  petitioners.  At  the  same  time,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  saying,  that  he 
had  that  morning  received  a  communica- 
tion from  the  country,  containing  state- 
ments in  direct  opposition  to  those  made 
on  a 'former  evening  by  the  noble  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  to  which  he  wished  to 
call  that  hon.  member's  most  particular 
attention.    It  waain  allusion  to  the,  noble 


lord's  assertion  that  700  men  had  marched 
with  concealed  arms  to  a  late  public  meet- 
ing near  Newcastle,  and  came  from  the 
union  societies  of  the  two  villages  from 
which  these  men  were  said  to  have  marched* 
It  was  of  considerable  lengthy  but  he  did 
not  think  it  requisite  to  read  more  of  it 
than  the  first  three  paragraphs,  which  were 
to  the  following  effect :  "  That  they  had 
read  with  considerable  surprise,  a  para- 
graph in  the  letter  of  A.  Reed,  mayor, 
stating  that  700  of  them  had  gone  to  the 
meeting  held  on  the  11th  of  October,  at 
Newcastle,  with  arms  concealed*  They 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  deny  this  state* 
ment,  and  to  declare  their  willingness  to 
deny  it  individually  upon  oatbr,  if  required. 
So  far  from  having  any  arms  concealed 
about  them  on  that  day,  they  had  not  even 
with  them  common  walking-sticks,  and 
therefore  they  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  this  statement  of  the  mayor  was  an 
unfounded  calumny/'  Unless,  therefore, 
these  individuals  were  to  be  supposed  dec* 
titute  of  all  moral  and  religious  feelings, 
the  House  most  credit  the  statement  which 
they  had  made  to  it  [Hear  1].  He  had 
also  received  from  an  individual  residing 
at  Newcastlef  unequalled  in  talent  and  re- 
spectability, a  communication  relative  to 
the  same  subject.  That  individual,  whose 
name  he  should  not  mention,  but  which, 
if  he  did  mention,  would  ensure  general 
respect,  said  that  the  exaggerated  account 
which  had  been  given  in  parliament,  of  the 
state  of  public  feeling  in  and  about  New- 
castle, had  appeared  perfectly  absurd  and 
ridiculous  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  dis- 
tricts ;  and  added,  that  the  letter  of  the 
mayor  of  Newcastle  was  laughed  at  as  a 
mere  rhodomontade.  He  had  also  an- 
other circumstance  to  which  he  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  of  the 
noble  secretary.  He  had  been  informed, 
that  so  convinced  were  the  gentry  about 
Newcastle  and  Durham,  of  the  falsehood 
of  the  libel  which  had  been  circulated 
against  the  people  among  whom  they 
resided,  that  they  had  thought  it  right  to 
take  certain  steps  in  order  tu  contradict  it. 
A  meeting  of  the  deputy-lieuteoancT  had 
in  consequence  been  called  at  Gateshead, 
and  a  representation  of  the  real  state  of 
the  county  bad  been  sent  by  it  to  govern- 
ment. The  noble  lord  would  b*  able  to 
set  him  right  if  he  was  aiismibrmed  on 
that  poiat,  and  also  to  state,  why,  sf  such 
a  representation  had  bee*  snaot  to  go- 
vernment, it  b*d  ssot  bee*,  sand*  know* 
totheHottse.    Hooss^s**saw»sjtotvr- 
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ing,  that  be  considered  all  the  alarming 
statements  which  had  been  propagated  re- 
garding the  disaffected  state  of  the  counties 
of  Durham  and  Northumberland  to  be 
totally  unfounded ;  and  the  country  would 
be  enabled  to  decide  with  some  degree  of 
certainty  whether  they  were  or  not,  by 
circumstances  which  would  be  that  even- 
ing disclosed  in  the  other  House.  He 
would  only  state  at  present,  that  an  hon. 
and  reverend  relation  of  his  own,  who  was 
represented  as  having  been  forced  to  leave 
bis  country  seat,  and  take  refuge  in  New- 
castle from  the  designs  of  a  discontented 
population,  had  now  returned  to  his  seat 
and  left  Newcastle,  whither  he  had  gone  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  some  of  his 
family.  For  his  own  part,  he  had  left  all 
that  was  dear  to  him,  his  wife,  his  children, 
and  his  property,  in  the  midst  of  these 
men,  who  were  accused  of  disloyalty  and 
disaffection,  but  upon  whose  loyalty  and 
attachment  he  rested  with  implicit  confi- 
dence. He  apprehended  more  danger 
from  the  measures  of  that  House,  than  he 
did  from  the  turbulence  of  those  who  had 
been  made  the  objects  of  so  many  calum- 
nies. When  the  arms  and  training  bill 
came  before  the  House,  he  should  move 
that  its  operation  should  not  extend  to  the 
county  of  Durham. 

Lord  Castlereagh  could  assure  the  hon. 
gentleman  that  he  had  not  seen  any  such 
report  of  deputy-lieutenancy  as  he  had 
alluded  to,  though  he  would  not  pretend 
to  assert,  till  he  had  inquired  into  the 
matter,  that  no  such  report  had  been  re- 
ceived. As  to  the  county  of  Durham,  he 
had  never  said  that  it  was  in  a  state  of 
open  disturbance ;  but  still  there  might  be 
evil  designs  entertained  by  some  indivi- 
duals residing  within  it,  against  which  it 
was  the  bounden  duty  of  government  to 
guard.  The  hon.  gentleman  maintained 
that  there  were  no  such  designs :  but  his 
assertions  on  that  head  were  no  more 
proof  of  the  non-existence,  than  that  the 
assertions  on  the  other  side  were  of  the 
existence  of  such  projects.  He  (lord 
Castlereagh}  would  refer  the  House  to 
what  the  hon.  gentleman  had  himself  al- 
lowed on  a  former  occasion :  he  had  said 
that  there  was  a  meeting  of  40,000  per- 
sons at  Newcastle,  and  that  of  these 
40,000,  7,000  marched  to  it  under  mili- 
tary organization ;  and  yet  with  these  ad- 
missions staring  him  in  the  face,  he  now 
came  forward  to  sar,  that  all  the  danger 
which  he  apprehended  wasjrom  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House,  and  to  propose, 


as  a  proof  that  he  believed  his  own  opi- 
nions, that  the  county  of  Durham  should 
be  excepted  from  the  operation  of  these 
acts.  With  such  a  description  as  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  himself  given  of  these 
radical  meetings,  could  any  thing  be  more 
imprudent  than  not  to  make  these  mea- 
sures general  [Hear!]  ? 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  after  speaking  in 
terms  of  high  praise  of  the  present  chief 
magistrate  of  Newcastle,  observed,  that: 
he  was  the  last  person  in  the  country  who 
would  be  guilty  of  writing  rhodomon- 
tade  ;  and  that  the  statements  in  his  letter 
had  no  reference  to  the  general  state  of 
the  country.  He  implored  the  House, 
however,  not  to  believe  all  the  exaggerated 
statements  of  alarm  which  were  now 
abroad,  especially  with  regard  to  those 
districts  with  which  he  was  connected. 
The  letters  which  he  had  received  from 
them  stated,  that  though  many  were 
alarmed,  the  alarm  was  by  no  means  so 
j  general  as  was  supposed,  and  was  rapidly 
subsiding  in  every  quarter.  He  would 
mention  one  fact  which  would  show  the 
nature  of  the  exaggeration  which  existed, 
and  the  causes  from  which  part  of  that 
exaggeration  arose.  A  gentleman  in  the 
country  told  a  friend  with  whom  he  (sir 
M.  W.  Ridley)  was  acquainted,  that  he 
had  heard  the  radicals  firing  at  2  o'clock 
in  the  morning :  his  friend  was  incredu- 
lous, told  the  gentleman  that  he  was  mis- 
taken, set  about  finding  out  the  cause  of 
his  mistake,  and  ultimately  succeeded 
in  proving  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  alarmed 
man  himself,  that  the  firing  of  the  radi- 
cals was  nothing  more  than  the  explosion 
of  one  or  two  retorts  employed  in  some  gas* 
works  which  were  seated  near  his  House. 
Mr.  G.  Lamb  said,  he  did  not  rise  with 
any  view  of  prolonging  the  debate  which 
had  arisen,  but  merely  to  state  that  the 
meeting  at  which  the  petition  now  before 
the  House  was  agreed  to,  was  highly  re- 
spectable and  most  orderly  in  its  behaviour. 
He  would  not  say  that  another  meeting 
bad  drawn  away  from  them  those  who 
wished  for  noise  and  riot ;  but  he  would 
say,  that  the  meeting  which  had  voted  this 
petition  was  as  respectable  as  any  public 
meeting  which  he  had  ever  witnessed. 

Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  described  the 
meeting  which  took  place  on  Wednesday 
in  Smithfield,  as  one  of  the  most  despi- 
cable public  meetings  which  he  had  ever 
seen.  Those  who  composed  it  were  dirty 
boys,  women,  and  children;  and  if  there 
was  any  thing  respectable  about  it,  it  wa» 
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the  appearance  of  some  strangers  out  of 
mere  curiosity,  and  of  some  special  con- 
stables, who  were  wandering  up  and  down 
the  market  to  see  that  no  breach  of  the 
peace  occurred.  Meetings  of  this  nature 
had  now  had  their  run  in  London  [Hear!], 
r.nd  no  danger  was  in  future  to  be  appre- 
hended from  them. 

The  petition  was  then  brought  up.  It 
purported  to  be  the  petition  of  the 
electors  of  Westminster,  assembled  in 
pursuance  of  a  requisition  to  the  high- 
bailiff,  in  Covent  Garden,  on  Wednesday 
the  6th  of  December  1819 ;  and  sat  forth, 

u  That  the  petitioners  view  with  the  ut- 
most astonishment  and  regret  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  relative  to  the  late 
transactions  at  Manchester ;  that  the  pe- 
titioners find  that  whatever  hope  may  have 
been  entertained  that  the  House  would  in- 
stitute some  inquiry  respecting  those 
transactions  has  been  totally  disappointed, 
and  that  instead  of  the  apparent  authors 
of  the  violence  committed  on  the  16th  of 
August  last  at  Manchester  being  at  least 
called  upon  to  justify  their  conduct,  the 
people  themselves,  the  sufferers  by  that 
violence,  have  had  to  endure  fresh  inju- 
ries, by  calumny,  by  misrepresentation, 
and  by  being  marked  out  as  the  victims  of 
the  unheard-of  and  sanguinary  laws  now 
in  progress  through  the  House ;  that  the 
petitioners  complain  that  they,  as  well  as 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  are,  on  the 
pretext  of  a  conspiracy  said,  but  never 
proved,  to  exist  against  the  government, 
about  to  be  deprived  of  many  of  their 
dearest  and  most  acknowledged  rights, 
which  have  remained  untouched  even  in 
the  worst  of  times,  and  which  nothing 
but  wicked  ministers,  resolved  to  destroy 
the  whole  fabric  of  British  freedom,  would 
dare  to  violate;  that  the  petitioners  re- 
gard the  right  of  public  assemblage, 
without  any  restriction  as  to  the  place  or 
number,  for  the  sake  of  a  peaceable  dis- 
cussion of  national  grievances,  as  a  right 
derived  from  the  earliest  practice  even  of 
their  remote  ancestors,  a  right  which  has 
in  all  ages  formed  the  main  basis  of  their 
popular  government,  a  right  which  has  al- 
ways been  exercised  to  prevent  the  pre- 
ponderance of  interests  hostile  to  those  of 
the  people,  and  which  cannot  be  infringed 
without  destroying  every  vestige  of  po- 
pular control  in  the  government  of  these 
realms ;  that  the  petitioners  consider  the 
limitations  and  conditions  under  which* 
if  the  seditious  meetings  bill  should  pass 
the  House,  the  people  would  still  be  al- 
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lowed  to  meet,  as  amounting  to  a  virtual 
annihilation   of  all  the  purposes  of  po- 
pular assemblage,   the  magistracy,   and 
other  official  persons   of.  this    country, 
under  whose  sanction  only  it  is  proposed 
any  large  assembly  shall  be  holden,  having 
lately  given  but  too  good  reason  to  make 
them  fear  that  they  will  seldom,  if  ever, 
unite  with  the  people  in  any  wholesome 
opposition  to  acts  of  government;  that 
the  petitioners  having  thus  good  reason  to 
apprehend  that  it  is  the  intention  of  his 
Royal  Highness's  ministers  to  deprive  the 
people  of  their  freedom  and  opportunities 
of  speech,  see  also,  with  the  utmost  in- 
dignation and  alarm,  that  another  of  the 
bills  now  in  progress  through  the  House 
has   a  direct  tendency  to   deprive  the 
people    of   the   freedom   of  the   press, 
so  that  they  will  be  debarred  from  all 
the  old  established  means  by  which  the 
nation  has  hitherto    made  known   their 
wishes  and  their  wants  to  the  king  and 
the  parliament;    that  the  petitioners  con- 
sider the  limitations  upon  the  press  pro- 
posed to  be  passed  into  law  by  one  of  the 
bills  now  in  progress  through  the  House, 
as  establishing  in  effect  a  previous  cen- 
sorship   as    intrusting    that    censorship 
to    a    magistracy,     or    official    persons, 
who  for    the  reasons  before  mentioned, 
will    check    all    animadversion    on   acts 
of  state,  and  as  amounting  in  fact  to  a 
complete  destruction  of  the  liberty  of  po- 
litical discussion  by  writing,  there  being 
no  medium  between  the  entire  freedom 
and  the  total  subjection  of  the  press ;  that 
the  petitioners  consider  the  proposed  in- 
creased severity  of  the  libel  law  as  con- 
trary to  all  sense,  justice,  and  humanity, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution, 
more  especially  as  recognized  by  the  Bill 
of  Rights ;   that  the  petitioners  consider 
the  bill  now   in  progress  through    the 
House  for  the  seizing  of  arms  either  by 
day  or  night  in  certain  districts,  said  to 
be  in  a  state  of  disturbance,  another  in- 
vasion of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Eng- 
lishmen, which  nothing  can  justify,  and 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  called  for  by 
any  of  the  evidence  before  the  House,  or 
by  any  events   generally  known  to  the 
nation ;   that  the  petitioners  consider  the 
bill  now  pending  in  parliament  for  the 
purpose  of  depriving  defendants   from 
traversing,  as  having  the  same  pernicious 
tendency  as  the  before-mentioned  bills, 
as  being  contrived  to  deprive  the  accused 
of  one  of  those  humane  provisions  which 
the  law  of  Englaad  coetenykteA  far  his 
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defence,  and  to  render  more  easy  and  ex-  imagine  they  discover  a  cruise  fur  the  pre* 
peditioua  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  sent  discontent,  very  different  from  that 
government,  and  as  being  confessedly  an    alleged  by  the  proposers  and  abettors  of 


infringement  of  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
land ;  that  the  petitioners  believe  the  his- 


the  proposed  bills ;    they  find  themselves 
and  their  fellow-subjects  oppressed  with  a 


tory  of  the  English  nation  can  furnish  no  !  load  of  taxation  rendered  necessary,  as 


instance  of  a  similar  attempt  upon  the  li- 
berties of  the  people  as  that  which  is  now 
attempted  to  be  made  by  the  6aid  bills, 
and  they  are  confident  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  their  fellow-subjects  regard  the 
pending  measures  in  the  same  light  as 
themselves;  that  the  petitioners,  as  they 
view  these  measures  with  alarm,  so  they 
view  with  indignation  the  pretext  under 
which  these  bills  are  proposed  for  adop- 
tion ;  and  they  believe  that  the  alarm  of 
actual  conspiracy,  and  impending  insur- 
rection, which  is  said  to  prevail  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country,  has  no  other  origin 
than  in  the  designs  of  wicked  ministers 
themselves,  fomenting  disturbances,  cir* 
culating  false  rumours,  and  attempting  to 
drive  the  people  to  acts  of  desperation ; 
that  the  petitioners  know  many  of  the 
rumours  respecting  the  pretended  disaf- 
fection, and  meditated  insurrection  of 
certain  portions  of  his  majesty's  subjects, 
to  be  not  only  false,  but  that  it  is  physi- 
cally impossible  they  should  be  true ;  and 
that  in  the  three  northern  counties  of 
Westmoreland,      Northumberland,     and 


they  believe,  only  for  the  sake  of  carrying 
on  a  system  of  mal-ad  ministration,  sub* 
versive  of  the  rights  and  the  happiness  of 
the  people ;  they  find  that  in  the  short 
space  of  twenty-six  years  nearly  600  mil- 
lions have  been  added  to  the  public  debt, 
and  that  the  yearly  taxes  have  been  raised 
from  about  16,000,000/.  to  upwards  of 
60,000,000/.;  they  find  by  returns  pre- 
sented to  the  House  in  1818,  that  on  the 
average  of  three  years  ending  the  25th  of 
March  1815,  those  receiving  parish  relief 
amounted  to  nearly  a  million  of  persons ; 
that  the  money  expended  on  the  said  pau- 
pers, independent  of  charitable  donations 
of  238,310/.,  amounted  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  6,460,298/. ;  that  the  petitioners 
also  see  that  the  commerce  of  these  realms 
is  most  ruinously  depressed  ;  that  the  trade 
of  these  realms  is  no  less  embarrassed,  and 
rapidly  approaching  to  total  ruin  that  the 
agriculture  of  these  realms  has  also  most  la- 
mentably declined,  and  does  no  longer  com- 
pensate the  farmer  for  the  use  of  his  capital, 
notwithstanding  the  wages  of  his  labour  are 
in  great  part  paid  by  the  poor-rate ;   that 


Durham,  where  100,000  men  are  said  to    the  petitioners  believe,  that  it  is  the  ge 
be  in   arms,   the  population   returns  of   neral  conviction  of  the  people,  that  the 
1811,  give  only  405,648  as  the  total  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  these  counties,  com- 
prising men,  women,  and  children ;   that  \ 
the  petitioners,  well  acquainted  as  they 
have  long  been  with    parliamentary  re. 


formers  of  all  classes,  do  venture  solemnly 
to  deny  the  assertion,  audaciously  suited 
by  the  abettors  of  the  bills  now  before  the 
House,  that  the  object  of  any  body  of  in- 
dividuals called  reformers,  is  the  subver- 
sion of  the  constitution,  the  plunder  of 
property,  and  the  destruction  of  social 
order ;  on  the  contrary,  they  know  of  no 
other  design,  either  professed  or  intended, 
by  any  body  of  reformers,  than  that  of 
making  attempts  to  bring  back  the  con- 
stitution to  its  genuine  temperament ;  at- 
tempts, which  a  great  Jegal  authority  of 
this  country  (sir  William  Jones)  has  de- 
clared, are  so  far  from  being  seditious,  or 
even  derogatory  from  the  respect  due  to 
the  Crown,  that  they  would,  if  successful, 
highly  augment  the  splendor  of  it;  unless 
it  be  more  glorious  to  rule  like  princes  of 
the  continent  over  slaves,  than  to  be  the 
chief  of  a  free  nation  ;  that  the  petitioners 


lamentable  state  of  trade,  manufactures, 
commerce,  and  agriculture,  is  not  attri- 
butable to  any  revulsion,  or  to  a  transition 
from  war  to  peace,  but  to  the  vast  sums 
levied  on  the  people  by  rates  and  taxes, 
which  have  so  enormously  increased  the 
price  of  commodities,  as  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  exclude  them  from  all  the  markets 
in  the  world  9  that  the  people  having  now, 
and  having  for  some  time  had,  this  con- 
viction, have  made  various  complaints  in 
form  of  petition  to  the  House,  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  and  to  the  King,  and 
have  sought  for  a  remedy  for  their  calami- 
ties by  various  modes  proposed  in  their 
petitions;  the  petitioners  find  that  the 
said  petitions  have  been  altogether  disre- 
garded ;  that  the  same  system  of  mal-ad  - 
ministration  continues,  and  seems  likely 
to  continue ;  that  nothing  is  done  for  the 
people ;  on  the  contrary,  fresh  burthens 
are  imposed  upon  the  people,  for  objects 
seeming  to  them  unnecessary  and  uncon- 
stitutional; and  the  petitioners,  taking 
into  consideration  all  these  circumstances, 
see  that  the  people  are  suffering  from  a 
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complication  of  real  evils,  and  have  to 
complain  of  just  grievances,  which  will 
fully  account  for  their  present  universal 
demand  to  obtain  a  fair  chosen  House  of 
Commons,  without  supposing  them  to  be 
traitors  to  the  state,  and  to  have  forfeited 
their  right  to  the  mild  and  salutary  sys- 
tem under  which  they  were  bern ;  that 
the  petitioners  are  fully  persuaded,  that  if 
the  bills  now  pending  should  pass  into  alaw 
for  any  given  term  of  years,  and  the  pre- 
sent system  of  mal-administration  should 
continue,  further  excuse  will  be  found  for 
prolonging  the  operation  of  these  uncon- 
stitutional measures  after  the  given  term 
of  years  should  have  expired ;  that  more- 
over the  petitioners  are  assured,  that  none 
of  the  complaints  of  the  people  will  or 
can  have  so  direct  a  tendency  to  bring 
the  House  and  the  whole  legislature  into 
contempt,  as  the  passing  of  these  bills ; 
and  they  would  therefore  urge,  that  their 
own  regard  for  the  character  and  conse- 
quence of  the  House,  as  well  as  for  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  must  equally  in- 
duce the  House  not  to  pass  the  said  bills 
into  laws." 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table;  and  to  be 
printed. 

Manchester  Meeting— Petition 
of  D.  Dawson,  &c]  Lord  Milton  said, 
that  he  had  a  petition  to  present  to  the 
House,  which,  though  it  was  neither  so 
long  as  the  last  nor  the  result  of  so  nu- 
merous a  meeting,  was  yet  of  very  con- 
siderable importance.  It  came  from  the 
father,  or  rather  from  the  family  (as  it 
was  signed  by  the  father  and  three  bro- 
thers, of  one  who  had  lost  his  life  on  the 
fatal  16th  of  August.  The  petitioner 
stated,  that  the  deceased  went  in  com- 
pany with  several  others,  to  the  meeting 
held  on  that  day  at  Manchester,  that  on 
endeavouring  to  escape  from  the  hustings, 
near  which  he  was  standing,  he  received 
two  strokes  on  the  head  from  a  sword ; 
and  that  in  consequence  of  the  wounds  he 
soon  afterwards  died.  This  statement,  he 
found,  was  confirmed  by  the  returns  of 
the  Manchester  infirmary,  and  by  a  ver- 
dict of  a  coroner's  inquest,  which  stated, 
that  the  deceased  had  died  in  consequence 
of  the  cuts  which  he  had  received  with 
some  sharp  instrument,  but  that  it  was 
unknown  by  whom  those  cuts  were  in- 
flicted. The  petitioners  then  proceeded 
to  state,  that  they  bad  always  been  taught 
to  believe  that  in  this  country  there  was 
no  wrong,  without  a  remedy ;  but;  on- 
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fortunately,  in  this  case  it  was  impossible 
to  discover  the  individual  by  whom  the 
fatal  blows  were  given.  They  therefore 
prayed  the  House,  before  it  passed  any 
new  restrictive  laws,  to  take  into  their 
most  serious  consideration  those  events 
which  during  the  last  few  months  had  di- 
vided one  class  of  people  from  another. 
That  this  petition  was  not  got  up  to  serve 
any  party  purposes  was  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  the  whole  of  the  petition  was  in 
the  hand-writing  of  one  of  the  brothers 
of  the  deceased.  Besides,  the  coarse  and 
homely  expressions  in  which  it  was 
couched  proved  that  it  was  the  result  of 

fenuine  and  unrepressed  feeling.  He 
new,  after  what  had  passed  within  the 
walls  of  that  House,  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  the  prayer  of  the  petition  to  be 
complied  with:  he  hoped,  however, 
that  the  House  would  never  have  cause 
to  repent  of  the  line  of  conduct  which  it 
had  recently  adopted. 

The  petition  was  brought  up  and  read. 
It  purported  to  be  the  petition  of  David 
Dawson,  yeoman  of  Strines  Dale,  in  Sad- 
dlewortli,  Yorkshire,  and  John  Dawson, 
Samuel  Dawson,  and  James  Dawson, 
brothers  to  the  there-under-written  Ed- 
mund Dawson,  and  sat  forth, 

"  That  Edmund  Dawson,  son  to  the 
said  David  Dawson,  yeoman,  went  to 
Manchester  on  the  16th  of  August  last, 
in  good  health,  in  order  to  attend  a  legal 
meeting  for  parliamentary  reform;  tne 
petitioners  believe  that  the  said  Edmund 
Dawson  conducted  himself  as  a  good  sub- 
ject, in  a  peaceable  and  lawful  manner ; 
that  he  received  two  strokes  on  the  head, 
with  the  edge  of  a  sword,  by  one  of  the 
cavalry,  near  the  hustings,  whilst  endea- 
vouring to  make  his  escape ;  that  he  was 
taken  to  the  infirmary,  Manchester,  but 
was  not  conscious  of  any  event  after 
receiving  the  latter  stroke,  till  the  morn- 
ing following,  which  same  information  he 
delivered  to  the  said  Samuel  Dawson,  in 
the  presence  of  the  governess  of  the  said 
hospital;  the  petitioners  beg  leave  to 
state,  that  the  said  Edmund  Dawson  died 
on  the  Tuesday  but  two  following;  that 
the  jury  who  sat  on  his  body,  gave  in 
their  verdict,  that  he  died  with  a  cut  from 
a  sharp  instrument,  but  could  not  tell  by 
whom,  although  several  who  were  teen 
cutting  on  St.  Peter's  field  are  known ; 
the  petitioners  had  been  taught  to  believe 
that  there  was  a  constitutional  doctrine, 
that  every  wrong  had  it*  remedy  \  tnd 
seeing  that  the  jury  had  found  no  such 
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remedy,  and  the  courts  ef  law  haying  not 
interfered,  in  the  most  impressive  manner 
beg  the  House  immediately  (prior  to  the 
adopting  bills  calculated  to  widen  the  un- 
happy differences),  to  institute  a  full  and 
impartial  inquiry  into  the  above  outrage 
by  the  military  and  civil  power,  by  which 
some  were  slaughtered,  and  hundreds 
wounded  (as  they  conceived  under  the 
protection  of  the  law  and  constitution), 
by  so  doing,  justice  may  be  awarded  to 
the  guilty,  and  the  land  cleared  from  the 
foul  stain  of  blood." 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be 
printed. 

Magistracy  op  Norfolk.]  Mr. 
Coke  hoped  that  the  House  would  allow 
him  to  read  a  letter  which  he  had  just 
received,  and  which  referred  to  a  subject, 
on  which  some  conversation  had  occurred 
on  a  former  night.  The  letter  was  to  the 
following  effect : — "  My  dear  Sir ;  having 
just  seen  an  account  of  what  passed  last 
night  in  the  House  of  Commons  between 
Mr.  Wodehouse  and  yourself,  I  have  ad- 
ditional reason  to  lament  the  having  been 
confined  almost  the  last  week  to  my  bed 
with  the  gout,  as  it  prevented  my  stating 
in  my  place  in  the  House,  that  at  your 
request  I  accompanied  you  by  appoint- 
ment to  the  lord  chancellor's  private  room 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  every  thing 

Sassed  that  you  so  correctly  stated  in  the 
louse  of  Commons  [Hear!].  Believe 
me  your  very  much  obliged.  M.  B.  Folkes 
Mansfield-street,  Thursday  morning." 
The  only  gentleman  who  was  not  inserted 
in  the  commission,  after  his  application  to 
the  lord  chancellor,  was  the  hon.  G. 
Walpoie. 

Lord  CasUereagh  deprecated  the  re- 
introduction  of  this  subject  to  the  House, 
after  what  had  fallen  from  the  Speaker 
on  a  former  evening.  He  must  however 
remark,  that  if  he,  as  lord  lieutenant  of 
the  county,  had  told  any  gentleman  that 
lie  would  insert  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace  any  names  which  he  would  recom- 
mend, he  should  have  expected,  as  a 
mark  of  personal  civility,  that  they  should 
not  be  left  at  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
peace :  indeed,  if  they  had  been  so  left, 
be  should  have  treated  them  just  as  if 
they  had  been  anonymous  communica- 
tions. 

Mr.  Coke  said,  that  he  did  not  see  upon 
what  grounds  he  could  be  accused  of 
having  exhibited  a  want  of  courtesy  in 
this  business.    If  Mr.  Wodehouse  bad 


shown  him  in  private  the  letters  which  he 
had  read  the  other  evening  to  the  House, 
he  should  have  had  no  objection  to  have 
made  a  similar  communication  of  this 
letter  to  Mr.  Wodehouse  ;  "  bat,''  con- 
tinued the  hon.  member,  "  as  Mr.  Wode- 
house [order],  my  colleague,  did  not 
show  that  courtesy  to  me,  I  do  not  see 
how  it  could  be  expected  that  I  should 
show  this  courtesy  to  him." 

Mr.  Wodehouse  said,  that  the  subject 
had  been  introduced  into  the  House  in 
consequence  of  what  had  previously  oc- 
curred between  his  hon.  colleague  and 
himself.  He  had  asked  him,  and  he  con- 
ceived it  his  undoubted  right  to  ask,  m 
question  upon  this  subject.  His  hon.  col- 
league replied,  "  If  you  doubt  my  word, 
sir,  ask  me  any  question  in  your  place, 
and  1  will  answer  it."  "  Very  well,  sir  r** 
replied  Mr.  Wodehouse,  "  I  will."  He 
could  appeal  to  all  within  the  walls  of  that 
House,  and  to  all  who  had  any  ingenuous 
feelings  about  them,  whether  it  facilitated 
any  explanation  to  make  it  matter  of  dis- 
cussion in  that  House.  He  had  only  to 
add,  that  he  had  felt  no  distrust  of  hie 
hon.  colleague's  candour  and  firmness. 
All  he  had  said  was,  that  he  should  never 
again  place  his  hon.  colleague  in  the  situa- 
tion of  making  such  an  explanation,  or 
put  himself  to  the  pain  of  asking  such 
questions. 

Mr.  Tierney  begged  to  observe,  that 
his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Coke)  had  fairly  and 
honourably  answered  all  the  questions, 
and  refuted  all  the  charges,  which  arose 
from  this  subject.  When  he  had  done  so, 
up  got  the  noble  lord,  and  began  to  ac- 
cuse the  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county, 
against  whom  no  charge  had  been  made. 
It  appeared  quite  evident,  that  the  lord 
chancellor  was  unfortunate  in  his  recol- 
lection, and  that  his  hon.  friend  stood  ac- 
quitted of  all  blame. 

Mr.  G.  Lamb  spoke  to  order,  aa  there 
was  no  question  before  the  House. 

Lord  Casttereagh  regretted  that  the  hon. 
member  had  not  spoken  to  order  earlier. 
He  had  only  to  observe,  that  he  should 
have  left  his  noble  friend  under  a  charge, 
if  he  had  not  stood  up  and  made  the  ob- 
servations which  he  had  made. 

State  of  the  Manufacturing 
Districts.]  Mr.  Bennei  rose,  in  pur- 
suance of  his  notice,  to  move  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  this 
country.    He  said  he  could  assure  tlie 
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House,  that,  io  bringing  this  subject  be- 
fore them,  he  did  so  with  a  full  sense  of 
his  own  inferiority ;  but  having  found  no 
one  eke  willing  to  take  it  out  of  his  hands, 
and  deeming  the  inquiry  which  he  pro- 
posed a  measure  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  coun- 
try, he  was  induced  to  oner  himself  to 
their  notice.  It  was  not  his  intention  to 
mix  up  with  this  subject  any  thing  of 
what  might  be  considered  party  politics, 
or  any  thing  which  might  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  conciliation  which  he  had  at  heart : 
he  wished  to  excite  the  smallest  animosity 
possible.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  in- 
quire into  all  the  circumstances  which  had 
created  the  distress.  He  knew  very  well 
that  gentlemen  differed  materially  <on  this 
subject,  as  it  was  natural  they  should  do, 
where  the  field  was  so  extensive.  Some 
attributed  the  distress  to  the  enormous 
weight  of  taxation — some  again  attributed 
it  to  the  decay  of  trade— others  again  to 
the  change  in  the  circulating  medium  of 
the  country,  which,  while  the  taxation 
remained  unchanged,  had  had  all  the 
effect  of  an  addition  of  from  15  to  25  per 
cent  to  the  taxes.  All  these  things, 
though  they  demanded  the  particular  at- 
tention of  the  House,  went  beyond  the 
limit  which  he  now  proposed  to  himself. 
The  object  of  his  motion  was  to  inquire 
into  the  present  state  of  the  districts, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  manufacturing 
districts,  and  now  also  unhappily  by  that 
pf  the  disturbed  districts.  He  was  sure 
he  was  not  stating  too  high  the  number 
of  persons  employed  in  these  districts, 
namely,  in  Lancashire,  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  and  Scotland,  when  he  said 
th£y  amounted  to  not  less  than  one  million 
of  persons.  He  should  first  advert  to  the 
state  of  the  manufacturing  district  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  he  was  sure  he  was  not  over- 
rating the  manufacturing  population  of 
that  district,  when  he  stated  it  at  upwards 
200,000.  The  House  were  no  doubt  well 
aware,  that  within  a  very  short  period 
the  state  of  the  manufactures  of  that  coun- 
try had  experienced  a  rapid  increase :  the 
House  knew  that  there  had  arisen  in  that 
country  a  number  of  great  towns  and 
great  villages,  the  seats  of  commercial 
and  manufacturing  enterprise,  in  which 
many  individuals  had  acquired  great 
wealth.  But  unfortunately  those  large 
and  formerly  flourishing  towns,  were  now 
the  seat  of  the  greatest  distress  and  misery. 
But  the  distress  which  existed  in  that 
country  at  the  present  period,  was  greatly 
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augmented  by  the  influx  into  Scotland  of 
the  natives  of  Ireland,  who,  driven  by  the 
greatest  poverty  and  distress  at  home, 
sought  to  better  their  situation  by  emigra- 
tion to  Scotland.  The  relief  which  they 
sought,  he  believed  they  had  not  found, 
but  this  influx  had  added  much  to  the 
distress  of  Scotland.  From  all  the  in- 
formation he  had  been  able  to  obtain,  the 
manufacturing  population  of  that  part  of 
the  country  had  been  reduced  from  a  state 
of  affluence  to  a  state  of  the  greatest 
poverty.  He  believed  that  in  what  he 
was  about  to  say,  he  did  not  overstate  the 
distress,  and  his  anxiety  was  rather  to 
understate  than  overstate  it.  The  great 
staple  manufacture  of  that  country  was 
that  of  cotton.  The  spinners,  who  were 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three  of  the 
whole,  were  in  a  comparatively  good 
state— were  in  the  receipt  of  a  consider-* 
able  sum  of  money.  But  the  other  class, 
that  of  the  weavers,  who  formed  the  great 
majority  of  the  manufacturers,  were  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  poverty  and  despair. 
But  perhaps  the  best  way  would  be  to 
enter  into  some  details  on  the  subject. 
He  held  in  his  hands  a  statement  of  the 
wages  paid,  at  different  periods,  to  the 
manufacturers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Glasgow.  He  believed  that  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood the  wages  of  the  weavers  in 
1803,  when  they  were  at  the  highest,  were 
23s.  per  week.  In  1812  and  1813,  they 
fell  considerably,  and  in  1816,  they  were 
reduced  as  low  as  10*.  At  the  present 
moment  they  were  5*.  and  5s.  6d.  at  most. 
They  had  now  been  in  that  state  for  a 
considerable  time.  They  had  in  better 
day 8  been  able  to  make  considerable 
savings  from  their  wages,  and  to  make 
great  purchase  of  furniture,  clothes  and 
otherwise ;  for  though  he  was  not  a  native 
of  Scotland  himself,  yet  from  his  being 
connected  with  a  northern  county  border- 
ing on  Scotland,  he  had  had  ample  op- 
portunities of  knowing  the  intelligent  and 
moral  character  of  the  Scotch,  their  am* 
bition  to  keep  up  furniture,  to  wear  better 
clothes  than  the  natives  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  island ;  in  short  they  had  al- 
together a  higher  and  more  respectable 
air  and  appearance  than  the  people  of  this 
part  of  the  country.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Glasgow  the  people  had  been 
forced  to  carry  their  furniture  and  clothes 
by  degrees  to  the  pawnbrokers,  and  he 
had  been  told  on  the  best  authority,  that 
the  pawnbrokers  having  advanced  their 
whole  capital  on  these  pledgee,   were 
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nearly  in  the  same  distress.  The  conse- 
quence of  all  this  was,  that  the  people 
were  not  merely  in  a  state  of  poverty  and 
distress — these  were  idle  terms.— they 
were  in  a  state  of  famine — in  a  state  of 
starvation.  Their  former  prosperity 
added  to  their  present  sufferings.  From 
the  natural  feeling  of  self-preservation, 
those  people  were  impelled  to  look  for  a 
change.  These  men  thought  that  their 
miseries  would  be  remedied  by  a  radical 
reform  of  that  House,  and  thinking  so, 
it  could  hardly  be  viewed  otherwise  by 
them  than  as  a  question  of  life  and  death. 
However  erroneous  their  ideas  on  the 
subject  might  be,  the  House  ought  to 
sympathise  with  men  in  their  unhappy 
situation — they  were  happily  placed  m  a 
different  situation — they  were  removed 
from  the  temptation  to  which  these  un- 
fortunate people  were  exposed ;  but  they 
ought  to  feel  some  degree  of  charity  and 
tenderness  for  those  who  were  placed  in 
their  situation  [Hear,  hear!]  He  had 
stated  what  the  wages  were  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glasgow  ;  he  was  told 
that  in  Paisley  they  were  much  lower. 
There  were  three  classes  of  workmen. 
The  first  class  who  used  to  earn  from  25 
to  305.  per  week,  was  reduced  to  8s.  6d. ; 
the  second  class  was  reduced  to  4*.  6d. ; 
and  the  third  class  could  obtain  no  em- 
ployment whatever. 

He  was  not  able  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  this  last  class  of  wretched  people,  but 
he  understood  they  amounted  to  many 
thousands.  In  Ireland  there  were  no 
poor  laws  in  existence ;  in  England  the 
poverty  of  the  manufacturer  was  relieved 
in  some  degree  by  forced  contributions 
from  the  public  ;  but  in  Scotland,  there 
was  no  law  to  compel  relief  to  persons 
who  were  able  to  work.  He  was  told, 
however,  that  there  had  existed  a  con- 
tribution on  the  part  of  the  gentry,  which 
did  them  the  greatest  honour.  There  had 
been  long  indeed  in  Scotland  an  union  be- 
tween the  gentry  and  the  people,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  both.  But  what 
availed  these  contributions  of  individuals, 
when  whole  towns,  large  districts,  were  in 
want  of  bread  ?  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  natural  that  so  intelligent  a 
people  as  the  Scotch  should  look  around 
them  to  see  if  they  could  find  any  remedy 
to  their  evils.  He  believed  any  person 
who  had  looked  to  the  progress  of  opi- 
nions, would  allow  that  there  were  parti- 
cular periods,  not  only  fin  the  history  of 
this  country!  when  particular  feelings  and 


wishes  might  be  considered  epidemical. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  the  great  ques- 
tion was  religion,  and  every  one  knew 
with  what  ardor  the  people  of  Scotland 
entered  into  that  question.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  great  question  in  the 
country  was,  the  right  of  taxation.  At 
the  present  moment,  throughout  all  the 
world,  at  least  throughout  all  civilized 
Europe,  the  question  which  agitated  the 
minds  of  men,  and  which  was  of  the  ut- 
most consequence  to  the  well-being  of 
states,  was  that  of  representative  govern- 
ments. In  Scotland,  educated  as  the  peo- 
ple were — and  when  the  peasant  and  me- 
chanic were  in  the  habit  of  reading  the 
works  of  the  best  poets  and  historians  of 
their  country — It  was  quite  impossible 
that  they  should  not  deeply  imbibe  the 
feeling  which  was  now  so  general  through- 
out all  Europe.  Though  they  were  led 
to  expect  from  a  change  in  the  represen- 
tation what  a  change  could  not  give,  still 
the  desire  to  be  admitted  to  a  participa- 
tion of  the  benefits  of  the  constitution 
ought  never  to  be  an  accusation  against 
them  with  men  who  were  taught  to  con- 
sider their  constitutional  rights  the 
greatest  of  blessings.  If  ever  there  was 
a  country  where  from  the  diffusion  of  in- 
telligence, the  people  were  entitled  to  all 
the  blessings  of  constitutional  liberty,  it 
was  Scotland.  The  very  great  intelli- 
gence of  the  people  only  added  to  the 
poignancy  of  their  present  distress,  and 
disposed  them  to  seek  with  the  greater 
ardour  and  perseverance  to  cure  the  abuses 
which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  they  consider- 
ed to  produce  the  very  distress  under 
which  they  were  suffering.  An  hon. 
friend  of  his  had  just  put  into  his  hands  s 
statement  of  the  earnings  of  the  weavers 
of  Paisley  at  the  present  moment.  The 
first  class  earned  6s.  per  week ;  the  se- 
cond class  2s.  6d. ;  and  the  third  class  no- 
thing  at  all. 

He  should  now  advert  to  Yorkshire,  the 
next  great  manufacturing  district.  It  wan 
acknowledged,  that  in  all  the  manufactur- 
ing neighbourhood,  property  formerly  of 
considerable  value  was  reduced  almost  to 
nothing ;  that  the  king's  taxes  and  poor- 
rates,  and  various  demands  made  on  the 
people,  and  which  were  rigorously  exacted 
(the  landholders  were  more  merciful), 
had  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  smaller 
proprietors  to  the  situation  of  paupers. 
He  would  content  himself  with  staring, 
that  the  discontent  of  that  district  origi- 
nated, not  merely  in  distress-,  but  Aflame. 
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It  wai  not  the  evil  inclination*  of  the  peo- 

J>le,  but  their  distress,  which  induced  them, 
ike  drowning  men,  to  catch  at  any  straw 
and  listen  to  any  remedy  which  was  held 
out  to  them.    The  manufacturing  interest 
were  clamorous  against  high  prices ;  the 
agricultural  interest  among    them   said, 
unless  you  keep  the    prices   high    they 
could  not  exist.    The  first  class,  the  ma- 
nufacturers, said  they  could  not  carry  on 
their  trade  unless  prices  were  lowered. 
The  agriculturists  said  they  could  neither 
pay  rents  and  taxes,  nor  exist  as  a  class 
of  men,  unless  prices  were  raised  higher. 
He'  now  came  to  Lancashire.    The  part 
of  Lancashire  to  which  he  more  particu- 
larly alluded,  was  the  hundred  of  Salford 
and  Manchester,  in  which  there  existed  a 
population  of  about  400,000,  solely  em- 
ployed in  manufactures.    In  this  district 
many  villages  had  grown  up  to  large 
towns.    The  population  of  that  part  of 
the  country  had  grown  up  to  an  enormous 
extent  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years. 
Along  with  the  augmentation  of  the  ma- 
nufacturing population,  another  circum- 
stance had  arisen,  which  operated  unfor- 
tunately on  the  present  distress;  he  meant 
the  dispersion  of  the  gentry.    The  whole 
of  that  great  manufacturing  population 
were  therefore  not  under  their  natural 
police,  but  chiefly  under  the  authority  of 
individuals  who   bad  no  interest  in  the 
permanent    prosperity    of    the    place. 
There  was  another  class  of  men  in  the 
magistracy— manufacturers  who  had  left 
off  business,  and  who  were  supposed  to 
have  an  inclination  to  support  those  who 
were  in  the  situation  in  which  they  were 
formerly  themselves.     The  clergy  were 
the  other  class  of  men  in  authority.    The 
result  of  the  whole  was,  that  there  did 
not  exist  in  that  part  of  the  country  that 
union  between  the  magistrates  and  the 
people,  which  was  essential  to  the  due 
execution  of  the  law.    A  great  part  of 
this  evil  might  arise  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  lord-lieutenant  of  that  county 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  nomination  of 
magistrates.     The  nomination  of  magis- 
trates was  in  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy ; 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  those 
nominated  to  the  magistracy  had  gene- 
rally been  persons  who  held  principles 
which  were  considered  high  flown  Tory. 
The  gentry   of   Manchester,   and  that 
neighbourhood  generally,  in  1745,  were 
Jacobites ;  and  it  was  his  firm  belief,  that 
though  the  object  of  their  worship  was 
changed,  their  principles  were  the  same. 
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While  such  illiberal  opinions  were  enter- 
tained by  one  class,  the  education  of  the 
labouring  orders  had  been  carried  io  a 
great  extent.    He  could  prove  by  the  in- 
controvertible testimony  of  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands,  that  the  greatest  im- 
provement had  taken  place  in  the  morals 
and  education  of  the  lower  orders.    He 
would  say  then,  that  in  consequence  of 
this  education,  and  the  feelings  to  which 
it  had  given  rise  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
and  the  violent  opposite  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  magistrates,  there  had  resulted 
a  strong  opposition  between  them.    There 
was  one  union  of  men  calling  themselves 
radicals  on  one  side,  and  another  formi- 
dable union  of  persons,  calling  themselves 
orange-men  on  the  other,  who  were  en- 
couraged and  fostered  by  these  magis- 
trates.   He  knew  the  fact,  that  one  of 
the  judges  at  the  last  assizes  thought  pro- 
per to  pass  the  severest  censure  on  one 
of  the  partners  of  a  great  house  connected 
with  a  magistrate,  for  conduct  connected 
with  one  of  those  societies  of  an  illegal 
nature.    He  knew,  too,  for  certain,  that 
in  that  county  there  were  men  who  pros- 
tituted the  office  of  minister  of  religion  to 
gratify  the  passions  of  the  members  of 
this  society.    As  he  saw  the  right  boo. 
the  member  for  Liverpool  in  bis  place,  he 
would  ask  him  if  on  the  day  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  the  Boyue,  there 
was   not  in  Liverpool  a  procession  of 
Orange-men,  who  celebrated  their  horrid 
rites,  and  got  up  that  procession  in  a 
manner  which  could  hardly  foil  to  have  a 
necessary  reaction  on  the  other  party? 
They  got  up  a  procession,  in  which  there 
was  a  person  dressed  as  the  pope,  another 
as  a  cardinal,  and  there  was  carried  before 
them  the  mock  insignia  of  the  Catholic 
faith.     These  persons  entered  a  church, 
where  having  stripped  the  Catholic  robes, 
they  with  the  insignia  were  committed  to 
the  flames,  and  then  there  was  found  a 
clergyman  who  preached  a  sermon   to 
them.    He  considered  that  clergyman  to 
have  been  guilty  of  what  was  little  better 
than  sedition  and  blasphemy.    He  held 
in  due  reverence  those  persona  who  mi- 
nistered to  the  altar ;  he  estimated  that 
character  highly,  but  be  could  not  help 
saying  that  the  conduct  of  die  individual 
filled  him  with  horror,  and  if  ha  had  not 
blasphemed,  no  man  ever   blasphemed 
[Hear,  hear  1] .    Nor  was  this  instance  a 
solitary  one ;  the  same  things  took  place 
in  other  places,  and  were  fostered  h^tho 
magistrates— they  took  place  iatlstmeigh* 
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bourhood  of  Manchester.  Under  tin's 
state  of  things— this  aggravating  conduct 
—this  difference  of  sentiments  between 
the  governing  and  the  governed— they 
could  hardly  wonder  that  the  discontent 
should  here  be  extreme.  He  held  in  his 
hands  an  account  of  the  rate  of  wages  in 
different  parts  of  Lancashire,  compre- 
hending nearly  all  the  manufacturing 
neighbourhoods.  The  wages  earned  in 
one  place  were  frpm  6s.  to  9*.  and  10*. 
per  week,  for  fifteen  hours  labour  per 
day;  in  another  place  from  Is.  to  8*.  for 
13  hours  per  day;  the  next  6s.  per  week 
for  15  hours  per  day ;  in  another  place 
6s.  per  week  for  15  hours;  in  ano- 
ther 7s.  per  week  for  14  hours;  in 
another  6s.  per  week  for  15  hours 
per  day.  No  language  could  con- 
vey an  adequate  description  of  the  dis- 
tress of  the  people.  They  bad  been,  to  a 
great  extent,  compelled  to  sell  their 
clothes — their  beddings  were  sacks  stuffed 
with  chips — they  had  no  blankets;— in 
fact,  the  situation  of  themselves  and  chil- 
dren was  that  of  hopeless  misery.  This 
was  but  a  sample  of  the  condition  of'things 
that  prevailecf  generally  throughout  those 
districts ;  and  he  would  ask,  whether  it 
was  not  natural,  whether  it  was  not  an 
unavoidable  result,  that  the  people  should 
look  to  parliament  for  assistance  ?  Could 
they  be  expected  to  endure  miseries  of 
this  description  without  applying  for  relief 
to  some  quarter  ?  If  no  relief  was  ob- 
tained, discontent  must  be  the  conse- 
3uence,  and  discontent  would  finally  pro- 
uce  despair.  He  readily  admitted  that 
these  feelings  had  been  inflamed  by  the 
practices  of  designing  men ;  but  for  the 

Greater  part  they  originated  in,  and  were 
ept  alive  by,  what  approached  to  a  state 
of  famine.  Give  them  but  food  and  work, 
and  the  House  would  soon  cease  to  hear 
of  their  distresses  or  their  discontents. 

Seeing,  then,  that  this  was  the  general 
disposition  amongst  these  classes,  and  that 
their  poverty  and  sufferings  were  undis- 
puted, it  might  be  worth  while  to  advert 
a  little  to  the  view  which  was  taken  by 
them  of  the  late  transactions.  It  was  a 
firm  persuasion  amongst  them,  that  long 
before  the  meeting  on  the  16th  of  August, 
the  municipal  authorities  at  Manchester 
were  their  enemies.  They  were  con- 
vinced that  the  meeting  itself  was  legal, 
and  they  knew  that  it  bad  been  dispersed 
by  the  sword.  Their  belief  was,  that  the 
magistrates  in  committing  Mr.  Hunt  for 
high  treason,  and  liberating  him  on  bail 
(VOL.XLL) 


for  a  misdemeanor,  had  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  strain  the  powers  of  the  law.  They 
conceived  that  excessive  bail  had  been 
demanded  in  the  first  instance,  for  they 
found  that  whilst  the  magistrates  required 
security  to  the  amount  of  1,000/.,  the 
judge  of  assize  considered  400/.  to  be  an 
adequate  sum.  All  these  circumstances 
they  looked  upon  as  so  many  acts  of  in- 
justice. The  grand  jury  was  supposed  to 
have  been  influenced  by  partial  consider- 
ations; and  it  had  since  appeared,  that 
they  were  justified  in  their  opinion  that 
the  magistrate  at  Warrington  had  acted 
illegally.  The  whole  proceedings  under 
the  coroner's  inquest  seemed  to  them 
equally  unwarrantable,  and  to  manifest  an 
equally  hostile  disposition  towards  their 
rights  and  interests.  The  House,  too,  in 
subsequently  refusing  to  go  into  an  in- 
quiry upon  all  these  subjects,  had  done 
more  to  excite  distrust  and  inflame  ani- 
mosity, than  by  any  proceeding  for  a  long 
series  of  years.  The  belief  and  opinion 
which  he  had  just  mentioned  as  being 
universally  entertained  amongst  many 
classes,  he  himself  knew  to  be  the  full 
and  firm  conviction  of  a  most  respectable 
portion  of  society  at  Manchester.  The 
persons  to  whom  he  now  referred  were 
good,  rational,  and  sincere  men,  of  deep 
religious  impressions,  of  a  sedate  and 
sober  character,  seldom  mingling  with 
politics,  or  acting  out  of  their  domestic 
circles.  Even  amongst  these,  a  certain 
air  of  fierceness,  foreign  to  their  original 
deportment,  was  observable,  which  re- 
minded him  of  that  passage  in  which  lord 
Clarendon  says,  that  the  gentle  nature  of 
Hampden  was  so  affected  by  the  injustice 
which  he  had  witnessed,  as  to  appear  en- 
tirely changed.  Two  questions  therefore 
presented  themselves  with  reference  to 
this  important  point— what  the  state  of 
feeling  was  prior  to,  and  what  it  bad  been 
since,  the  16th  of  August.  His  own  be- 
lief was,  that  the  fatal  events  of  that  day 
had  led  to  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
many  to  provide  themselves  with  arms. 
Still  they  placed  some  dependence  on  the 
proceedings  of  parliament.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  utmost  anxiety  was  shown  for 
labour,  in  order  not  only  to  procure  sub- 
sistence, but  to  provide  means  of  defence. 
Ever  since  the  16th  of  August,  au  awful 
and  portentous  silence  had  marked  their 
ordinary  intercourse.  It  bore  too  strong 
a  resemblance  to  that  state  of  public  feel- 
ing so  powerfully  described  by  the  histo- 
rian, as  having  at  one  famous  period  of 
(3&I) 
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national    misfortune     characterised    the 
Roman  people :  —  "  Neque   populi,  aut 
plebis,  ulla  vox,  Red  attoniti  vultus,    et 
converse  ad  omnia  aures.    Non  tumultus, 
non  quies,  quale  magni  metus,  et  magna; 
irae  silentium  est."    Many  circumstances 
had  long  before  occurred  to  produce  re- 
sentment, but  the  latter  had  filled  up  the 
measure  of  what  they  conceived  their  suf- 
ferings and  their  wrongs.     An  hon.  friend 
of  his  had  presented  a  petition  in  the  year 
1812,  in  which  it  was  offered  to  prove  a 
series  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  most  unjustifiable  and  ir- 
ritating   nature.     Instead,    however,    of 
examining,  the  House  granted  an  indem- 
nity.    That  the  same  system  of  outrage 
and  oppression  was  still  pursued,  there 
was  too  much  reason  to  apprehend.  Most 
of  the  information  of  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters on  the  subject  of  these  discontents 
was  obtained  on  the  reports  of  spies  and 
others,  who  he  would  not  say  were  imme- 
diately connected  with  government,  but 
were    employed    by  persons  who  were 
prone  to  be  much  too  busy  in  their  avo- 
cation.   Whilst   upon   this   part   of  the 
subject,  he  would  also  add,  that  one  end 
to  which  he  wished  the  inquiry,  if  agreed 
to,  should  be  directed,  was  the  providing 
some  better  municipal  form  of  government 
for  the  town  of  Manchester  than  it  pos- 
sessed at  present.    Its  whole  police  was 
now  in  the  bands  of  a  boroughreeve  and 
constables,    assisted   by  two  stipendiary 
magistrates.    He  doubted  not  that  their 
police-  officers  had  been  engaged  in  some 
very  atrocious  transactions ;   and  he  was 
sure  the  House  could  not  do  better  than 
inquire  into  them,  and  endeavour  to  de- 
vise some  better  system  of  future  regula- 
tion. 

The  first  point  of  the  inquiry  which  he 
recommended,  however,  would  be,  into 
the  general  state  of  the  manufacturing 
districts ;  but  it  would  be,  he  conceived, 
a  mere  delusion  to  limit  that  inquiry  to 
the  state  of  the  markets  for  particular 
commodities.  He  could  not  exclude  from 
the  consideration  of  the  state  and  condi- 
tion of  the  manufacturing  classes,  the 
causes  of  their  present  discontents.  It 
might  be  found  impossible  to  frame  any 
plan  of  general  or  immediate  relief,  but 
he  had  no  doubt  that  many  measures 
might  be  adopted  to  correct  and  mitigate 
the  evil.  It  had  been  justly  remarked, 
that,  in  this  view,  the  people  had  done 
every  thing,  and  the  government  nothing. 
Even  small  purchases  of  an  article  that 


was  depressed  in  value  had  often  been 
found  extremely  beneficial.     The  occa^ 
sion,  too,  was  a  proper  ope  for  undertaking, 
works  of  a  public  nature  —  he  did  not 
mean  palaces,  but  works  of  solid  utility, 
roads  and  canals  by  which  all  the  opera- 
tions of  commercial  and  agricultural  in- 
dustry might  be    promoted.      Even  all 
this  might  be  found  insufficient,  he  ad- 
mitted, to  afford  employment  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  stood  in  need  of 
it;    but  if  only  thousands  could  be  re- 
lieved, was  not  that  an  object  of  national 
importance  ?     But  there  was  also  some- 
thing to  be  undone,  as  well  as  much  to 
be  done.    It  might  be  found  expedient 
to  repeal  those  absurd  laws,  passed  in 
times  of  barbarism  and  ignorance,  with 
regard  to  the  true  maxims  of  commercial 
policy,  by  which,  under  heavy  penalties, 
the  emigration  of  our  artisans  was  res- 
trained.   At  the  present   moment  that 
emigration,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be 
permitted  ad  libitum.    He  did  not  mean 
by  this  observation  to  approve  the  plan 
of  carrying  them  amongst  savage  nations, 
and  with  imperfect  means  of  colonizing. 
It  was  not,  however,  to  be  denied*  that 
there  were  too  many  whose  absence  from 
their  country  would  be  felt  rather  at  a 
blessing  than  a  loss,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment.   But  he  would  wish  to  see  tbem 
emigrate  to  our  own  colonies  and  posses- 
sions, whither  they  would    carry   their 
skill  and  knowledge,  and  where  they  would 
both  communicate  and  receive  advantage. 
It  was  far  from  his  design,  he  could  assure 
the  House,  to  involve  any  committee  in 
a  labyrinth  of  matter,  out  of  which  it 
might    be    difficult    to    extricate    itself. 
Though  the  subject  was  comprehensive, 
it  was  definite,  and  led  to  conclusions  by 
no  means  irreconciteable  in  tfieir  nature. 
His  motion  had  for  its  object  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  to  a  distracted  country — to 
unite   and   tranquillize    where   disunion 
alone  unhappily  reigned.    He  should  in- 
deed slory  if  he  could  be  rendered  the 
humble  instrument  of  soothing  misery  and 
allaying  discontent— of  raising  a  temple 
of  harmony  on  the  spot  which  was  now 
a  scene  of  agitation,  of  suffering,  and  of 
strife.      The    hon.    member    concluded 
amidst  loud  cheers  by  moving,  "  That  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  present  state  of  the  Manufacturing 
Districts;* 

Lord  Castlereagh  observed*  that  he  did 
not  rise  to  follow  the  hon.  member 
through  the  .extensive  details  into  which 
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he  had  entered,  but  he  could  not  avoid 
remarking,  that  there  was  no  painful  cir- 
cumstance, no  dark  picture,  that  could  be  ' 
presented  by  the  most  mischievous,  which 
had  not  been  introduced  by  the  hon.  gen-  < 
tleman,  although  he  was  ready  to  admit  that 
their  introduction  by  the  hon.  member  was 
for  an  object  widely  different  from  the  ' 
mischievous  purposes  for  which  such  re- 
ferences were  too  frequently  made.  On 
entering  the  House,  he  had  commu- 
nicated to  the  honourable  gentleman,  with 
a  view  of  rendering  his  motion  unneces- 
sary, that  he  did  not  object,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee. But  at  the  same  time  he  felt  the  im- 
portance of  defining  specifically  what  the 
nature  of  the  inquiry  was  which  was  to  be 
intrusted  to  them.  It  was  a  duty  which 
the  House  owed  to  the  unfortunate  classes 
of  society,  on  whose  behalf  the  inquiry 
was  to  be  undertaken,  not  to  cause  expec- 
tations far  beyond  the  means  of  parlia- 
mentary relief;  When  the  hon.  member 
said  "  give  the  people  food  and  employ- 
ment," did  he  think  that  it  was  possible 
for  the  legislature  to  do  that  ?  Was  it 
possible  lor  any  fund  to  be  established 
that  would  secure  employment,  amidst  all 
the  fluctuations  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures ?  Upon  what  principle  could  go- 
vernment act,  if  in  seasons  of  difficulty 
they  were  to  recognize  the  policy  of  tak- 
ing from  one  class  merely  for  the  purpose 
ofgiving  to  another  ?  Such  a  practice  was 
equally  inconsistent  with  all  the  rules  of 
sound  policy,  and  with  the  very  nature  of 
property  in  general.  Yet  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  just  delivered  a  speech  by 
which  it  appeared,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  temper  of  an  angry  and  irritated 
people,  nothing  in  specolstive  policy,  no- 
thing in  the  administration  of  government, 
that  did  not  mix  itself  with  that  'question 
which  he  had  proposed  to  refer  to  a  com- 
mittee up  stairs.  He  would  venture  to 
say,  that  no  such  trust  ever  had  been  con- 
fined to  a  committee.  That  committee 
if  appointed,  would  indeed  be  placed  in  a 
cruel  situation,  if  the  House  were  to  in- 
struct it  to  go  into  the  consideration  of  all 
those  topics.  If  the  fact  were  as  had  been 
stated,  that  Lancashire  was  a  county  of 
Tory  magistrates  and  orange  dubs,  if  it 
was  really  divided  in  parties  complaining 
of  mutual  injuries,  ana  of  grievances  un- 
redressed, he  could  not  imagine  a  more 
certain  means  of  committing  man  against 
man,  party  against  party,  and  inflaming 
whatever  *f  animosity  already  exciteo. 


than  such  an  investigation.    Was  this  an 
expedient  course,   a  fit    remedy  to    be 
adopted,  in  the  temper  and  feelings  which 
prevailed    in  that    district?     Could    any 
measure  be  more  calculated  to  bring  the 
passions  of  men  into  an  interminable  con- 
flict, than  to  inform  this  agitated  part  of 
the    country,    that  a  tribunal   was    now 
sitting  ready  to  listen  to  any  story  which 
one    neighbour    could   tell   of   another, 
every  old   complaint,   and   every  actual 
grievance  that  could  be  alleged  ?     Such' 
a  course  would  set  person  against  person, 
party  against  party,  and  instead  of  what 
the  hon.  member  termed  a  tranquillizing 
and    conciliatory    committee,    a    source 
of  disorders   and    confusion    would    be 
opened,  destructive  of  his  object    and 
replete  with  danger.     However  disposed 
he  might  be  to  accede  to  an  inquiry, 
the    object     of   which    was    to    ascer- 
tain facts,  and  to  discover  more  clearly 
and  intelligibly  the  causes  of  distress  in 
the    manufacturing    districts,    he    roust 
guard  his  concurrence  from  any  assent  to 
what  would  in  the  event  be  so  injurious 
a  proceeding— a  proceeding  that  would 
go  to    try  over  again  every  subject  of 
local  agitation  and  private  dispute  which 
could  be  revived  in  the  present  irritated 
state  of  public  feeling.    When  he  found 
that  the  present  proposition  tended  to  ob- 
tain by  an  indirect  manner  or  side  wind, 
the  very  kind  of  investigation  into  angry- 
transactions,  which   parliament  bad  de- 
cided was  only  fit  for  courts  of  justice,  he 
could  not  accede  to  such  a  motion.     He 
thought  it  would  only  be  calculated  to 
increase  the  evils  of  the  times,  and  he 
trusted  the  House  would  take  the  same 
view  of  the  subject,  and  would  not  con- 
tribute to  place  the  country  in  a  state  of 
greater  discontent  than  it  was  at  present 
by  granting  a  committee  on  such  sweep- 
ing grounds. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  he  could  not  see  in 
the  proposition  for  the  committee  any 
ground,  for  the  objections  of  the  noble 
lord.  Such  a  committee,  even  from  the 
very  words  of  the  motion  could  not  be 
presumed  to  take  the  course  supposed  by 
the  noble  lord.  He  was  as  averse  as  any 
man  to  confound  political  inquiries  with 
an  investigation  into  the  state  of  the  un- 
paralleled distress  notoriously  existing  in 
the  manufacturing  districts.  It  might  be 
stated  in  the  motion  that  the  inquiry 
should  be  purely  commercial ;  the  at- 
tempt to  go  farther  would  be  mixing 
questions  calculated  to   counteract  the 
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very  purpose  of  its  appointment.    It  was 
however  very  natural  that  his  honourable 
friend  in  that  characteristic  zeal,  eager- 
ness, and  benevolence  which  distinguished 
his   public   life,    should  not  have  gone 
through  his  statement  without  adverting 
to  circumstances  which  no  man  could  re- 
flect upon   with  feelings  of  indifference. 
But  how  did  it  follow  that  because  such  a 
reference  was  made  in  the  speech  of  his 
hon.    friend,     that    therefore    the    pro- 
ceedings of  the  committee  were  to  be  en- 
cumbered with  such  inquiries  ?     It  might 
indeed  furnish  the  noble  lord  with  an  ex- 
cuse to  resist  the  real  object ;  but  in  what 
a  situation  did  such  an  objection,  if  acted 
upon,  leave  the  House  ?     After  having  by 
former  decisions,  refused  every  political 
investigation,  while  the  House  was  in  the 
progress  of  passing  five  or  six  bills,  which 
without  any  reference  to  the  question  of 
their  necessity,  must  be  considered  as  very 
important  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  they  were  likely  to  separate  for 
the  holydays,  without  taking  any  one  step 
t.)  investigate  into  that  state  of  severe  and 
unprecedented  distress,   which  was  ad- 
mitted by  every  one  to  exist  in  the  coun- 
try.    But  it  was  said  the  remedy  was  be- 
yond the  control  of  parliament.    Even  if 
it  were  so,  and  though  it  could  be  clearly 
made  out  that  no  positive  benefit  would 
follow  the  labours  of  the  committee,  yet 
he  insisted  that  the  House  of  Commons 
was  called  upon  by  a  sense  of  decency  to 
institute  an  inquiry  when  millions  of  their 
miserable  countrymen  were  in  such  a  si- 
tuation— In  such  a  state  of  things  the 
noble  lord,  he  trusted,  would  not  oppose 
the  motion  merely  because  his  hon.  friend 
had  not  drawn  it  in  that  manner,  and  in 
those  set  phrases,  which  would  have  ap- 
peared  to  him  more  suitable.    He  still 
hoped  that  the  noble  lord,  on  further  con- 
sideration,   would  give  them  the  com- 
mittee.    For  his  part,  he  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  insertion  of  words  in  the 
motion  which  should  prescribe  the  pre- 
cise duties  of  the  proposed  committee. 
It  was  impossible  to  reflect  on  the  great 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  population  of  the  manufac- 
turing districts — in  seeing  a  part  of  the 
country,    once  distinguished  for  loyalty, 
he  might  say  ultra- loyalty,  now  converted 
into  the  theatre  of  sedition  and  disaffec- 
tion— without  feeling  that  the  causes  of 
such  a  violent  transition  ought  to  be  deeply 
and  minutely  examined.     None  could  be 
assigned  but  distress;  and  it  was  incura- 
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bent  on  the  House  to  ascertain  its'  cause* 
and  its  extent.  They  would  hear  from 
others  better  qualified  to  judge,  their 
opinions  on  this  subject.  To  him  it  ap- 
peared mixed  up  with  many  circum- 
stances. The  immediate  cause  of  distress 
amongst  the  manufacturing  population 
was  to  be  found  in  diminished  markets, 
and  diminished  consumption  of  our  manu- 
factured articles  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
To  account  for  that  diminution  it  was 
sufficient  to  advert  to  the  state  of  every 
branch  of  national  industry.  In  a  very 
short  time  it  was  probable  the  distresses 
of  the  agricultural  body  would  be  brought 
before  that  House  for  its  consideration. 
Indeed  it  was  the  strange  but  strong 
feature  of  the  intensity  of  the  great 
distress,  that  all  classes,  from  the  largest 
landowner  to  the  humblest  weaver,  were 
in  a  state  of  great  uneasiness  and  Repres- 
sion. The  same  distress  was  felt  in 
America,  brought  about  chiefly  by  the 
alterations  in  her  currency,  with  regard 
to  which  she  had  lately  formed  her  policy 
very  much  on  the  model  of  our  example. 
Her  agricultural  produce  had  in  conse- 
quence suffered  a  depreciation  of  one  half, 
and  her  dealings  had  decreased  in  propor- 
tion in  the  markets  of  Manchester  and 
Sheffield.  He  roust  repeat,  though  he 
was  aware  that  the  observation  bad  given 
great  offence  to  some  persons,  that  it  was 
the  natural  effect  of  a  transition  from  war 
to  peace,  to  produce  in  those  branches  of 
the  public  industry  a  considerable  depres- 
sion. But  that  the  certain  cause  of  the 
continuance  and  aggravation  of  that  dis- 
tress was  to  be  found  in  the  want  of  tran- 
quillity and  security  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  themselves,  he  had  not  the 
smallest  doubt.  Those  districts  were  suf- 
fering at  that  moment  under  the  evils 
which  the  confusion  and  anarchy  inse- 
parable from  the  delusions  so  mis- 
chievously propagated,  could  not  fail  to 
produce.  With  such  a  state  the  progress 
of  successful  industry  was  incompatible. 
He  felt  so  strongly  the  force  of  that  evil, 
that  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if 
such  a  state  of  things  continued  for 
eighteen  months,  there  would  be  an  end 
to  the  manufacturing  prosperity  of  the 
country.  In  what  manner  that  state  of 
confusion  and  agitation  was  to  be  repress- 
ed, whether  by  coercive  measures  or  con- 
ciliation, was  not  then  the  question ;  but 
he  would  repeat  that  all  commercial  in- 
dustry must  disappear  under  such  circum- 
stances.   The  worst  enemies  the  popula> 
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tion  of  these  districts  had,  were  those  de- 
signing agitatorsr— those  fiends,  as  he  must 
call  them,  who  turned  the  views  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  districts  to  the  ruin 
of  the  constitution  as  the  remedy  for  their 
distresses. — Though  such  was  his  convic- 
tion, he  was  himself  what  was  called  a 
moderate  parliamentary  reformer ;  he  did 
consider  it  both  expedient  and  politic  that 
some  change  should  be  made  in  the  for- 
mation of  that  House.  But  when  he 
heard  persons  talk  of  the  state  of  the  re- 
presentation as  the  cause  of  the  existing 
distress,  he  did  think  that  such  an  obser- 
vation could  never  be  offered  to  the  atten- 
tion of  men,  unless  through  a  gross  con- 
tempt for  their  understandings.  Under 
what  system,  he  would  ask,  had  the  ma* 
nufacturing  interests  raised  themselves  to 
that  unparalleled  height  of  prosperity  to 
which  in  this  country  they  had  risen? 
Under  the  present  state  of  parliamentary 
representation  certainly.  It  was  im- 
portant that  the  people  now  suffering 
should  understand  and  feel  this,  because 
he  felt  assured,  that  such  was  the  igno- 
rance and  delusion  that  prevailed  in  their 
ruinds,  that  in  every  cottage  and  cabin 
throughout  those  counties,  the  picture  of 
that  charlatan  and  arch  impostor  Hunt 
was  suspended,  holding  him  out  as  the 
only  person  from  whom  these  persons 
could  expect  either  redress  or  remedy  for 
their  miseries.  As  long  as  these  delusions 
prevailed,  there  existed  the  strongest 
obstacles  to  the  return  of  prosperity  in  the 
manufacturing  districts.  If  these  deceived 
persons  deserted  the  path  of  their  duty 
and  became  politicians  alone,  there  would 
be  an  end  to  the  hope  of  returning  pros- 
perity. These  deceptions  exposed  and 
their  influence  destroyed,  there  was  no 
apprehension  to  be  entertained  as  to  the 
revival  of  trade.  He  did  not  agree  with 
the  view  which  his  honourable  friend 
seemed  to  entertain  as  to  the  improba- 
bility of  that  revival.  It  was  his  opinion, 
that  unless  capitalists  were  frightened  and 
driven  away,  our  manufactures  would 
speedily  revive.  What  had  British  capi- 
tal and  skill  to  fear  with  the  whole  of  the 
New  World  open  to  their  industry  and 
enterprise— when,  in  the  whole  extent  of 
territory  from  Cape  Horn  to  Baffin's  Bay, 
scarce  an  individual  was  to  be  met  who 
was  not  clad  in  British  manufacture,  or  a 
House  to  be  entered  of  which  the  furni- 
ture was  not  composed  of  British  mate* 
rials  ?  We  had  also  begun  to  drive  an  in* 
dependent  trade  with  the  East  Indies; 


and  the  consumption- of  British  nmufac* 
tures  in  Europe  was  still  considerable* 
There  was,  then,  reason  to  expect  as 
great  demand  for  our  manufactures,  quite 
as  much,  as  one  would  desire  in  any 
country,  though  certainly  not  so  much 
as  we  possessed  when,  during  the  war,  we 
had  the  monopoly  of  the  world.  But  if 
those  counties  were  not  restored  to  that 
tranquillity  and  good  order,  without  which 
commercial  security  could  not  exist,  our 
rivals  at  Rouen,  or  on  the  Maine,  or  else- 
where (whose  rivalry  it  would  under  other 
circumstances  be  absurd  to  dread)  must 
succeed,  and  supplant  this  country  in 
every  branch ;  while  the  unhappy  and 
deluded  population  would  be  left  wise  le- 
gislators perhaps,  but  without  food  and 
clothing.  But  of  all  the  wicked  and  un- 
founded misrepresentations  which  agita- 
tors propagated  amongst  these  deluded 
persons,  nothing  exceeded  the  attempt  to 
hold  out  as  their  enemies,  the  capitalists, 
living  in  their  neighbourhood.  Without 
capital,  how  could  the  skill  or  industry  of 
the  workmen  find  employment?  But  if 
these  capitalists  found  their  lives  and  pro- 
perty insecure,  could  they  be  expected 
to  remain  ?  He  understood  that  they  were 
already  moving  away  in  considerable  num- 
bers. If  the  progress  of  the  evil  was  not 
speedily  arrested,  and  for  such  a  benefi- 
cial change  he  mainly  relied  on  the  good 
sense  of  the  people  (for  after  all,  whatever 
might  be  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
delusions  practised,  the  good  sense  of 
the  people  of  this  country  at  length  ge- 
nerally interposed)  irremediable  ruin  roust 
be  the  result.  The  alarm  of  the  present 
period  was  particularly  great— there  never 
had  been  a  period  when  so  much  of  the 
capital  of  the  country  was  withdrawn  for 
the  purpose  of  being  invested  in  foreign 
securities,  as  during  the  last  three  weeks. 
A  sort  of  panic  had  seized  the  public  mind—* 
there  was  a  general  sauve  qui  pent  amidst 
monied  men,  each  endeavouring  to 
outrun  the  other  in  removing  capital  from 
the  kingdom.  This  was  a  state  of  things 
which  required  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment. The  alarm  could  be  dissipated 
only  by  the  lower  classes  becoming  satis- 
fied that  it  was  not  their  interest  to  pur- 
sue their  visionary  schemes,  and  by  the 
higher  perceiving  the  impossibility  that  a 
social  system  like  that  established  in  this 
country  should  be  disorganized  by  such 
meant.  In  any  other  case,  the  extent 
of  danger  could  not  be  calculated.  Hit 
own  opinion   was,   that  a  considerable 
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had,  no  doubt,  been  maintained  by  thepo* 
litical  economists,  that  trade  should  be  left 
to  itself,  and  that  arrangements  with 
respect  to  labour  should  be  left  to 
the  employers  and  the  employed— that, 
in  fact,  the  legislature  should  not  interfere 
in  such  topics.  This  was,  he  admitted,  a 
very  sound  principle,  generally  speaking  5 
but  it  should  be  recollected,  that  in  this 
country  the  character  and  operation  of 
our  poor  laws  produced  an  artificial  state 
of  society ;  for  if  we  had  100,000  men  en* 
gaged  in  trade,  and  20,000  of  that  body 
were  compelled  to  work  on  terms  inade- 
quate to  their  support,  the  remainder  must 
supply  the  deficiency,  or  the  community 
generally  must  be  incumbered  for  that 
purpose.  But  a  particular  cause,  which 
had  arisen  of  late  years,  demanded  in- 
quiry upon  this  subject  of  wages.  Ho 
meant  the  advertisement  of  several  parish* 
es  to  let  out  paupers  upon  reduced  terms. 
He  would  not  deny  that  the  desire  and 
policy  of  men  engaged  in  trade  was 
(  whatever  might  be  said  of  its  inhuman* 
ity)  to  screw  dawn  the  price  of  labour  as 
low  as  possible.  He  did  not  say  that  this 
was  generally  done,  but  it  was  acted  upon 
in  a  degree  to  be  productive  of  consider* 
able  mischief.  The  great  manufacturer 
who  employed  a  very  large  number  of 
men,  and  who  embarked  a  very  consider* 
able  capital  in  trade,  could  not  effect  this 
low  reduction.  He  was  obliged  to  take 
many  things  into  his  consideration,  besides 
the  im  mediate  profit  he  m  ight  derive  from  it, 
and  he  allowed  those  in  his  employ  a  re- 
gular and  stated  price;  but  the  small 
capitalist,  who  cared  not  what  the  world 
thought  of  him,  went  on  a  different  system, 
and  got  together  the  scrapings  of  work* 
houses,  whom  he  employed  at  from  2*.  (k/» 
toSs.  per  week.  From  those  causes,  the 
wages  of  the  operative  labourers  were  so 
materially  reduced,  that  notwithstanding 
the  principles  of  the  political  economist*, 
which  were  generally  unexceptionable,  ho 
was,  he  must  confess,  for  the  sake  of  hu- 
manity, an  advocate  for  the  establishment 
of  a  minimum  with  respect  to  wages..  To 
inquire,  then,  into  those  points,  he  would 
vote  for  the  proposed  committee,  in  order 
that  the  House  might  have  an  opportunity 
ef  receiving  reformation  from  tne  manu- 
facturers themselves,  who  had  experience 
upon  those  subjects,  for  he  must  confess, 
that  be  had  himself  no  experience  at  all* 
He  had,  however,  impressions  which  he 
felt  it  his  duty  ts>  state  to  the  House,- with 
a  view  to  urge  investigation*    Bat  thoiW 


degree  of  the  present  distress  in  some  Of 
the  manufacturing  districts  arose  from  this 
insecurity  on  the  part  of  many  capitalists, 
who  very  naturally  feared  to  embark  in 
business,  which  would  be  attended  with 
more  than  those  ordinary  risks  which  all 
men  looked  to  in  trade.  At  the  same 
time  that  he  stated  this,  he  admitted  that 
there  were  a  variety  of  circumstances 
which  it  would  become  a  committee  of 
the  sort  proposed  to  inquire  into,  and 
which  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  House 
to  take  into  serious  consideration.  He 
Was  not  then  prepared  to  say  what  mea* 
sures  it  might  he  proper  to  adopt ;  but 
whether  any  immediate  practical  measure 
should  result  from  this  committee  or  not, 
there  would  at  least  this  good  effect  follow 
—it  would  be  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  discontented,  that  the 
House  was  disposed  to  do  something  for 
them.  God  forbid  that  he  should  be  of 
opinion  that  the  great  body  of  those 
who  were  discontented  and  who  were 
said  to  be  disaffected,  were  wilfully 
so.  He  admitted,  that  many  of  them 
were  in  distress,  and  were  deluded  by 
those  who  took  advantage  of  that  distress 
to  instil  pernicious  principles  into  their 
minds.  If  any  thing  could  be  done  to 
relieve  them  in  the  way  of  contribution, 
he  should  hot  hesitate  to  give  his  vote  for 
the  application  of  one  or  two  million  from 
the  public  fund  for  that  object.  We  had 
resorted  to  such  expedients  in  cases  not 
so  important  as  the  present.  At  the  same 
time  that  he;  would  be  glad  to  acquiesce 
in  this  or  fa  any  measure  which  could 
afford  relief,  yet  he  did  not  think  the  one 
he  had  now  mentioned  wotrld  be  the  best ; 
for  if  it  was  ednsidered  that  there  were  a 
miflion  of  persons  in  this  distress,  of  what 
avail  would  3  or  4/.  each  be  to  produce 
effectual  relief?  When,  however  the  dis- 
tress which  prevailed  was  looked  at,  one 
anxiously  caught  at  a  measure  which  ap- 
peared calculated  to  give  relief,  though 
in  viewing  its  details  he  might  be  startled 
from  his  own  proposal.  In  agreeing  to 
give  such  a  pecuniary  aid  as  that  to  which 
lie  alluded,  he  should  be  acting  against  his 
better  judgment ;  but  he  mentioned  it  as 
showing  wnat  he  wonld  be  disposed  to  do. 
There  was  another  question  connected 
With  this  subject,  and  which  ought,  in  his 
Opinion,  to  be  referred  to  the  investigation 
of  a  committee— he  meant  the  state  of 
wages.  This  might  be  considered  by  some  ' 
as  a  small  question,  bat  it  appeared  to* , 
torn  pecuJiaWy  deserving  of  aftentSofe    It 
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was  another  point  connected  with  this 
question,  which  he  thought  called  for  in- 
quiry— he  meant  the  state  of  the  curren- 
cy.   Gentlemen  would  not,  he  hope,  feel 
alarmed,  as  he  did  not  intend  to  enter  into 
the  question  of  the  currency  at  any  length. 
But  he  could  not  help  observing,  that  the 
state  of  the  currency  had  a  very  material 
effect  upon  the  present  distress  of  the 
country.     If,   when  the  paper  currency 
was  said  to  have  been  depreciated  25  per 
cent  a  metallic  currency  had  been  issued 
at  that  depreciation,  the  course  would  have 
been,  in  his  judgment,  much  wiser  than 
that  since  followed.    For  by  the  issue  of 
such  a  currency,  the  country  would  have 
been,  in  his  view,  saved  from  an  addition 
t.o  the  national  debt,  to  the  amount  which 
he  had  mentioned ;  and  that  too  at  a  time 
when  the  means  of  bearing  such  an  in- 
crease were  considerably  diminished.  Oae 
result  of  this  had  been,  that  the  facility  of 
commercial  speculation  was  very  much  di- 
minished.    Whether  a  great  part  of  that 
speculation  was  well  founded  or  not,  or 
whether  we  had  not  well  got  rid  of  it,  was 
not  now  the  question,  nor  would  he  stop 
to  inquire  into  it ;  but  this  could  not  be 
denied,  that  we  were  now  labouring  under 
the  effect  of  it.     He  would  not  go  into  any 
question  upon  the  policy  of  the  measures 
to  which  we  had  since  had  recourse  on 
this  subject;  but  while  he  said  this,  he 
wished  it  to  be  understood,  that  he  had  no 
desire  to  interfere  with  the  system  which 
parliament  had  adopted  with  respect  to 
the  circulating  medium  of  the  country, 
or  the  restoration  of  cash  payments.    As 
parliament  had  adopted  that  system,  it 
ought  to  be  pursued.    One  thing,  how- 
ever, he  would  advise — that  as  we  had 
raised  the  currency,  we  should  pay  in  both 
gold  and  silver,  by  which,  in  his  opinion, 
the  facility    of  commercial  speculation 
would  be  very  considerably  increased; 
but  upon  this  subject  he  might  possibly 
have  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  House 
at  another  time.    This  appeared  to  him 
the  better  plan  with  respect  to  the  in- 
terests of  commerce,  and  to  those  interests 
he  trusted  that  House  would  always  be 
duly  attentive,  for  notwithstanding  what  a 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  said  on 
the  other  side  as  to  the  paramount  conse- 
quence of  constitutional  objects,  and  the 
comparative  insignificance  of  commercial 
considerations,  he  hoped  that  the  consti- 
tution and  the  commerce  of  the  country 
would  as  they  had  long  done,  go  on  pros- 
perously together.     But  the  peace  and 


prosperity  of  the  country  depended  mainly 
upon  the  maintenance  of  its  moral  cha- 
racter, for  if  that  character  were  gone,  it 
mattered  nothing  whether  the  distress  of 
the  country  were  relieved,  or  its  taxation 
reduced.  He  apologized  for  having  thus 
taken  up  the  attention  of  the  House,  and 
trusted  the  noble  lord  would,  on  better 
consideration,  consent  to  a  committee, 
with  the  understanding  that  it  was  not  to 
include  in  its  investigations  any  political 
inquiry. 

Mr.  Booth  Wtibraham  observed,  that 
the  speech  of  the  honourable  gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down,  had  done  him  infi- 
nite credit.    But  he  could  not  concur  in;the 
view  of  the  hon.  gentleman  with  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  wtf>ii^vm  of  wages.    There 
had  indeed  been  two  committees  appointed  '" ' 
by  that  House  upon  the  subject  of  trade, , 
to  the  evidence  and  report  of  which  he 
would  refer  the  hon.  gentleman,  in  order 
to  show  the  impracticability  of  the  propo* 
sition  which  he  had  suggested.     With  res-» 
pect  to  the  speech  of  the  honourable 
mover,  whom  he  would  take  the  liberty  of 
calling  his  honourable  friend,  he  was  sorry 
that  be  could  not  approve  of  the  view 
which  his  hon.  friend  had  taken  of  the 
subject;    for  it  was  certain   that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  speech  with  which  his  hon, 
friend  introduced  his  motion,  had  refer- 
ence more  to  extraneous  matters  than  to 
the  objects  which  a  committee  might  bo 
supposed  to  be  called  upon  to   inquire 
into*    For  his  hon.  friend,  and  for  those 
feelings  by  which  be  was  actuated,  he  had 
the  highest  respect ;  but  there  were  some 
parts  of  his  hon.  friend's  speech  on  which 
he  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  a  few 
observations,  as  conceiving  he  posseese4 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  facts  than 
that  which  had  reached  his  hon.  friend, 
First,  he  begged  to  deny  that  disorder 
and  discontent  prevailed  most  in  those 
districts  where   distress  existed  to  the 
greatest  extent.    In  many  of  those  placet 
where  the  greatest  clamour  was  excited, 
the  people  were  not  only  not  out  of  em- 
employment,  but  were  in  work,  and  had 
comparatively  good  wages.    With  respect 
to  the  appointment  of  magistrates  in  Lan-. 
cashire,  he  could  not  agree  that  it  was 
such  as  to  produce  any  evils.    There  was) 
this  difference  in  the  appointment  of  maps 
to  the  commission  in  that  county  front 
others— that  in  the  latter  the  magistrate* 
were  appointed  by  the  custos  rotulorumK 
or  by  the  lord  high  chancellor,  but  i» 
Lancaster  they  were  nominated  by  thw 
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chancellor  of  the  duchy ;  and  he  would 
affirm,  that  in  the  exercise  of  that  import- 
ant trust,  no  unfit  person  had  been  select- 
ed. There  was,  however,  one  difference 
in  the  selection — that  from  motives  which 
he  was  certain  would  be  approved,  no  per- 
son having  any  connexion  with  the  trade 
of  the  place  was  put  into  the  commission 
of  the  peace.  This  was  a  regulation 
which  originated  with  Mr.  Perceval,  and 
arose  from  a  feeling  that,  in  disputes  which 
must  arise  between  masters  and  their  men, 
those  masters  should  not  have  author- 
ity to  decide  upon  them  as  magistrates. 
This,  no  doubt,  was  a  delicate  matter,  but 
it  was  a  delicacy  of  which  the  necessity 
was  obvious.  His  hon.  friend  had  alluded 
to  Orange  societies,  and  to  the  procession 
of  one  in  Liverpool.  He  had  heard  of 
such  a  fact,  but  or  the  many  circumstances 
attending  it,  such  as  the  sermon  being 
preached,  &c.  he  had  not  heard  any  thing 
before.  An  Orange  club  or  society  had, 
he  believed,  foolishly  walked  in  procession 
through  the  streets,  and  were  pelted  by 
the  people ;  but,  however,  what  had  that 
to  do  with  the  inquiry  which  it  was  wish- 
ed to  institute  ?  He  was  one  of  those  who 
thought  that  all  such  societies  tending  to 
create  or  keep  alive  party  spirit,  were  mis- 
chievous, and  ought  to  be  discountenan- 
ced. With  respect  to  the  change  to  which 
the  hon.  member  alluded  in  the  munici- 
pality of  Manchester,  he  (Mr.  Wilbra- 
ham)  did  not  think  it  was  called  for.  The 
principal  officers  in  the  town,  namely, 
the  borough  reeve,  two  constables,  and  de- 
puty constables,  were  appointed  by  a 
court  leet  under  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
who  was  sir  Oswald  Moseley ;  and  those 
officers  were  usually  selected  from  among 
the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
town.  Manchester  had  flourished  under 
such  a  municipal  government,  and  he  did 
not  see  how  it  was  necessary  to  alter  it. 
Allusion  had  been  made  to  charges  against 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Nadin,  the  officer,  at 
Manchester.  He  (Mr.  B.  Wilbraham) 
had  also  heard  of  charges  against  him  with 
respect  to  what  was  called  "blood  money," 
but  he  could  add,  that  of  those  charges, 
after  they  had  been  inquired  into  by  the 
magistrates,  Mr.  Nad  in  was  fully  acquit- 
ted. It  was  not,  it  was  true,  before  a 
court  this  examination  was  made;  but 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  magistrates,  he 
might  look  upon  their  opinion  on  that  sub- 
ject as  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  As  to  pro- 
curing work  for  the  manufacturers  of  a  kind 
different  from  that  which  they  had  been 
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accustomed,  he  was  apprehensive  that  such 
a  scheme  would  afford  little  relief.  Many 
of  them  had  tried  it,  but  from  the  effect  of 
the  shuttle  on  their  hands  had  been  ren- 
dered unfit  for  other  work.  He  repeated 
his  conviction,  that  persons  willing  to  work 
were  not  to  be  found  among  those  who 
had  so  much  contributed  to  agitate  the 
northern  counties,  and  especially  Lanca- 
shire. 

Mr.  WUberforce  *aid,  he  regretted  that 
those  persons  who  were  so  clamorous  in 
decrying  the  constitution,  could  not  hear 
the  excellent  speech  of  his  hon.  friend — 
could  not  hear  him  assert,  that  under  that 
excellent  constitution,  we  had  become  a 
great,  industrious,  prosperous,  and  moral 
people.  That  speech  marked  a  most  laud- 
able respect  for  the  religion  and  morals 
of  the  country,  and  was  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  discountenance  the  spirit  of  blas- 
phemy and  disaffection,  which  was  at  pre* 
sent  unhappily  so  prevalent.  He  was  sorry 
that  they,  whose  object  seemed  to  be  to 
subvert  all  order— to  destroy  all  moral  and 
social  feeling,  under  pretence  of  improv- 
ing, or  as  it  was  said  restoring  the  con- 
stitution :  he  was  sorry  that  these,  and  the 
unhappypersonswhoweredeludedbythem, 
could  not  hear  the  danger  in  which  hit  hon. 
friend  had  proved  the  commerce  of  the 
country  was  placed  by  such  practices. 
His  hon.  friend  had  justly  said,  that  com- 
merce and  manufactures  would  depart  the 
land  if  those  seditious  practices  were  con- 
tinued; for  here  was  the  difference  be- 
tween land  and  commerce  in  times  of 
public  calamity  and  disturbance— that  the 
value  of  the  one  might  be  much  reduced, 
but  the  other  would  be  destroyed  alto- 
gether; and  what  would  be  the  fate  of 
this  country  when  deprived  of  this  great 
source  of  her  wealth  and  prosperity?  She 
would  share  the  fate  of  those  other  coun- 
tries which  when  deprived  of  trade,  were 
reduced  to  the  lowest  distress,  and  al- 
most removed  from  the  rank  of  nations. 
The  fate  of  Venice  and  the  Hanse  towns 
showed  that  commercial  prosperity  or  cre- 
dit could  not  co-exist  with  an  alarm  as  to 
the  instability  or  insecurity  of  property. 
He  agreed  with  his  hon.  friend,  that  some- 
thing should,  if  possible,  be  done  to  look 
out  for  employment  for  those  who  were 
now  deprived  of  it.  If  only  a  small  num- 
ber were  so  employed,  it  w6iHd  create  a 
proportion  between  the  demand  for  labour 
and  the  supply.  Something  he  thought 
might  be  done  on  this  ground,  but  he 
conceived  that  no  good  could  be  expected- 
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from  an  inquiry  into  the  various  topics  to  | 
which  the  hon.  member  by  whom  tne  pre- 
sent motion  had  been  submitted  to  the 
House,  had  referred.  If  it  were  to  be 
limited  to  the  manufacturing  class  he 
should  have  objection  to  inquiry.  But  the 
discontents  of  which  the  House  and  the 
country  had  heard  so  much,  were  not,  it 
appeared,  principally  found  among  the 
unemployed,  or  the  really  distressed,  but 
among  persons  differently  circumstanced. 
Those  who  were  discontented  with  the 
constitution  of  parliament,  were,  it  ap- 
peared, equally  discontented  with  tne' 
character  of  religion.  But  those  mal- 
contents who  felt  Tittle  for  the  sufferings  of 
the  people,  were  not  so  universally  suc- 
cessful in  the  propagation  of  their  system 
as  they  seemed  to  imagine.  He  indeed 
was  happy  to  say,  that  their  noxious  doc- 
trines were  decidedly  repelled  by  the  reli- 
gious associations  with  whom  he  had  the 
honour  to  be  connected,  as  was  especially 
found  in  Ayrshire  and  other  counties  in 
the  west  of  Scotland,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  without  murmur,  laboured  under 
very  great  distress,  and  were  most  pa- 
tient under  their  privations.  This  cir- 
cumstance, and  indeed  the  contents  of 
the  papers  on  the  table,  proved  to  him, 
that  it  was  not  where  the  greatest  dis- 
tress existed  that  disaffection  most  pre- 
vailed. Yet  those  papers  manifested  an 
extent  of  turbulence  and  disaffection  that 
called  upon  the  legislature  to  interfere. 
The  hon.  mover  had  observed,  that  the 
discontents  of  the  people  in  Lancashire 
were  greater  since  the  16th  of  August  than 
they  were  before,  and  that  the  object  of 
the  people  was  parliamentary  reform.  For 
himself,  he  would  say.  that  he  was  once 
an  advocate  for  a  moderate  reform  of  the 
system  of  representation  in  that  House, 
but  he  must  confess  that  he  was  so  in  order 
to  prevent  such  a  fever  as  at  present  pre- 
vailed. He  now,  however,  saw,  that  no- 
thing like  a  moderate  reform  would  satisfy 
the  discontented*  No;  nothing  would 
now  satisfy  them  but  the  utter  destruction 
of  the  constitution.  Therefore  he  would 
make  no  concession  likely  to  give  power 
to  those  who  appeared  to  seek  nothing  less 
than  the  subversion  of  the  constitution. 
The  distress  of  the  people  he  lamented  as 
much  as  any  man,  and  he  concurred  with 
his  hon.  friend  in  urging  the  adoption  of 
every  possible  plan  to  relieve  that  distress. 
Ha  agreed  with  his  hon.  friend  as  to  many 
of  the  causes  of  our  present  distress.  He 
admitted  that  a  great  part  of  it  was  con- 
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nected  with  the  state  of  the  currency ; 
but  there  was  another  great  cause — tne 
effects  of  the  long  war  in  which  we  had 
been  engaged.  It  was  natural  that  a  long 
war  should  be  productive  of  such  dis- 
tress ;  it  was  one  of  the  wise  dispensations 
of  an  all-wise  Providence  that  men  should 
keenly  suffer  the  calamitous  consequences 
of  war,  in  order  to  restrain  them  from  a 
pursuit  so  revolting  to  a  benign  nature.  If 
such  consequences  indeed  did  not  follow 
evil  deeds,  an  encouragement  would  be 
held  out  for  the  prosecution  of  vice.  He 
again  adverted  to  those  itinerant  and  sedi- 
tious individuals  who  went  about  the 
country  preaching  most  pernicious  doc- 
trines, and  only  anxious  to  destroy  what 
they  pretended  to  improve,  and  he  again 
wished  that  they  could  have  heard  the  opi- 
nions of  his  hon.  friend.  Great  had  been 
the  neglect,  not  indeed  of  the  legislature  of 
the  present  day,  but  of  former  times,  in 
omitting  to  attend  to  the  education  of  the 
lower  classes.  By  a  strict  attention  to  the 
education  of  the  poor  in  morality  and  reli- 
gion,could  we  alone  hope  for  future  tranquil- 
lity and  prosperity  to  the  country.  Where 
people  were  destined  to  possess  a  great 
degree  of  liberty,  there  must  be  a  certain 
degree  of  moral  education  to  enable  them 
to  enjoy  it.  Things  of  this  kind  had  hi- 
therto been  too  much  left  to  themselves, 
and  the  results  were  now  felt.  For  if  a 
proper  notion  of  the  sacred n ess  of  pro- 
perty had  been  given  to  the  people,  would 
they  have  passed  such  resolutions  as  those 
by  which  they  had  disgraced  themselves 
at  Barnsley  ?  He  should  only  add,  that 
as  far  as  the  inquiry  proposed  could  lead 
to  the  alleviation  of  the  distress  that  ex- 
isted, there  was  no  greater  friend  to  it 
than  he  was ;  but  he  deprecated  the  ex* 
tension  of  that  inquiry  to  other  subjects. 

Mr.  Philips  expressed  his  hope  that  a 
good  effect  would  be  produced  by  the  ob- 
servations of  his  hon.  friend  respecting 
Orange  meetings*  although,  no  doubt,  the 
noble  lord  classed  these  observations  among 
those  which  ought  not  to  have  been  made. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  iofluence  of 
his  hon*  friend's  opinions  on  those  persons 
in  Lancashire  who  had  been  alluded  to, 
was  very  considerable*  If,  also,  it  appeared 
from  what  had  been  said  respecting  the 
appointment  of  magistrates,  that  the  pre- 
sent system  tended  to  produce  magistrates 
of  one  class  of  political  opinions  only,  that 
surely  was  a  great  evil*  The  only  valid 
objection  which,  in  his  opinion,  had  been 
made  to  the  motion,  was  founded  on  a 
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remark  of  the  hon.  mover,  from  which  he, 
and  he  believed  all  the  House  dissented, 
with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  discussing 
the  question  of  a  minimum  of  wages.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  the  present  state  of 
the  manufacturing  districts  had  produced 
effects  injurious  to  the  commerce  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country  ;  but  the  evil,  he  ap- 
prehended, was  to  be  met  only  by  natural 
means,  and  could  not  be  removed  by  le- 
gislative measures.  He  deprecated  the 
idea  of  persuading  the  manufacturers  that 
their  vvages^ could  be  raised  except  by  the 
natural  course  of  demand  for  labour.  In 
his  inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  operative 
manufacturers,  he  had  recourse  to  a  great 
manufacturer  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
who  was  a  person  of  moderate  political 
opinions,  and  well  qualified  to  give  him 
the  requisite  information.  He  had  learned 
that  the  spinners  were,  in  general,  very 
well  off,  and  that  the  weavers  were  in  the 
worst  situation.  The  general  average  of 
wages  obtained  by  operative  manufac- 
turers of  every  description  was  as  follows 
— men  from  9s*  to  12*.  a  week,  and  boys 
and  girls,  from  4*.  to  6s.  Many  had 
much  lower  but  others  had  much  higher 
wages.  It  was  to  be  recollected,  that  it 
was  not  with  manufacturing  as  with  agri- 
cultural families,  where  the  whole  earn- 
ings were  confined  to  the  wages  of  the 
man.  When  weavers  had  numerous  fami- 
lies of  sons  and  daughters,  grown  up, 
they  might,  low  as  the  rate  of  wages 
was,  cam  what  would  make  them  com- 
fortable ;  for  boys  and  girls  of  16  years  of 
age  might  gain  nearly  as  much  as  the 
father  of  the  family,  and  the  mother  fully 
as  much,  if  not  called  away  by  domestic 
duties.  The  manufacturers,  therefore,  on 
the  whole,  were  probably  not  in  so  bad  a 
situation  as  the  House  conceived  them  to 
be,  though  they  were  in  a  state  of  depres- 
sion compared  with  their  former  condition, 
which  they  felt  most  severely.  Neverthe- 
less, he  thought  that  the  acquiescence  of 
the  House  in  the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend, 
would  be  productive  of  the  best  effects 
on  the  manufacturing  districts.  The  de- 
termination of  parliament  to  refuse  an  in- 
quiry into  the  proceedings  of  the  16th  of 
August,  had  already  produced  the  worst 
consequences,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of 
that  part  of  the  country  would  be  in- 
creased if  this  inquiry  was  also  refused. 
The  tax  on  wool  was  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  manufacturing  and  commercial 
difficulty  and  discontent  in  Yorkshire. 
Among  the  good  effects  of  inquiry,  one 
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would  be,  that  the  committee  would,  be 
had  no  doubt,  recommend  it  to  men  of 
property  and  influence  to  reside  on  their 
estates,  for  it  might  be  observed  that,  in 
Lancashire,  in  proportion  as  wealthy  and 
respectable  persons  belonging  to  the 
county  resided  elsewhere,  public  agitators 
had  gained  ground;  and  the  population 
had  been  abandoned  to  their  exclusive  in- 
fluence. 

Mr.  Stuart  Worthy  was  anxious  to 
address  the  House,  lest  it  should  be  sup- 
posed that  he  was  adverse  to  all  inquiry.— 
Had  the  motion  been  bona  fide  for  a  commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  and  endeavour  to  adopt 
measures  for  the  relief  of  the  manufactur- 
ing interests,  in  his  conscience  he  believed 
it  might  be  productive  of  great  good. 
It  would  be  productive  of  great  good, 
because  it  would  show  that  the  House  w*i 
not  insensible  to  the  distresses  which  exist- 
ed to  so  melancholy  an  extent,  and  show 
also  that  time  only  could  remedy  them. 
He  felt  that  the*  state  of  the  country 
was  most  painful,  and  that  a  great  body 
of  the  people  were  in  the  deepest  distress, 
aggravated  by  persons  telling  them  it 
could  only  be  removed  by  a  change  in  that 
constitution  under  which  they  had  grown 
up  to  the  height  of  their  former  prosperity. 
But  friendly  as  he  was  to  investigation, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  suppose  that 
any  beneficial  result  could  be  attained  by 
a  motion  like  the  present,  mixed  up  and 
introduced  with  so  much  political  matter* 
He  would  agree  with  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  distress  and  dissatisfac- 
tion that  prevailed  in  the  manufactur- 
ing districts,  arose  from  the  non-retfdence 
of  persons  of  wealth  and  rank.  —  T*he 
mechanic  and  his  master  were  left,  as  it 
were,  to  themselves,  and  they  had  for 
some  time  been  quarrelling  about  wage*. 
Between  the  labouring  mechanic!  and 
the  master  manufacturers,  there  was 
an  opposition  of  interests,  and  violent 
disputes  which  had  lasted  for  years. 
It  was  not  as  in  the  agricultural  counties 
where  the  peasant  looked  op  to  the 
farmer,  the  farmer  to  his  landlord,  the 
proprietor  to  the  peer,  and  the  peer  to 
the  Crown,  thus  forming  a  connected 
chain  which  bound  the  highest  and 
lowest  classes  of  society  together.— 
On  the  contrary  the  operative  weaver  saw* 
ho  gradation.  There  was  only  himself 
toiling,  and  his  cnanl oyer  apparently  en- 
joying all  the  luxuries  of  life :  no  wonder 
he  repined  at  his  condition,  and  lit  obserr- 
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ing  that  all  labour  was  exhausted  but 
for  this  single  end.    The  House  had  often 
in  the  course  of  these  discussions  receiv- 
ed the  advice  to  conciliate  ;  but  the  fac- 
tious put  it  out  of  their  power,  by   the 
violence  of  their  conduct,  to  conciliate. — 
They  could    hold  no  parley   with  those 
who  came  forward  to  demand  that  they 
should    give  up    the    constitution.    He 
had  been  led  to  this  view  of  the  subject, 
by  perusing  the  writings  of  the  discon- 
tented, and  with  the  permission  of  the 
House  he  would  read  some  paragraphs 
from  a  pamphlet  recently  published,  not 
indeed  by  a  Radical,  but  by  a  person  of 
their  own  rank  in  life,  if  he  was  rightly 
informed,   by  a  gentleman  of  education 
and  talents  who  was  a  candidate  at  the 
late  Westminster  election.     He  certain- 
ly had  no  authority  for  saying  so  ;  but  he 
believed  that  to  be  the  case.  The  pamph- 
let was  entitled  "  A  Trifling  Mistake  in 
Thomas  Lord    Erskine's    Preface  to  a 
Defence  of  the  Whigs,"   and  it  would 
show  the  House  what  were  the  opinions 
entertained  by  certain  Reformers  on  the 
subject  of  reform.    It  was  preached  up  j 
by  the  public  agitators,  that  reform  was 
the  only  source  from  which  relief  could 
flow  to  the  people;    and  how   did  the 
writer  of  the  pamphlet  in  question  speak 
of  the  motion  for  reform  which  was  about  to 
be  submitted  to  the  House  by  a  noble  lord. 
— "  It  is,  however,  not  quite  so  consoling, 
nor,  may  I  add  at  all  accountable,  when  I 
find  your  lordships9  call  concluding  with 
the  notification,  that  you  have  fixed  your 
sheet  anchor  in  lord  John  Russell's  reform 
proposition,  announced,  so  you  say,  for 
the  next  session  of  parliament.    Gracious 
Heavens  !  are  you   laughing  at  us,  my 
lord  ?    It  is  not  fair  that  one  man  should 
expose  another  to  ridicule  by  placing  him 
on  an  eminence,  which  his  own  modesty 
would  prompt  him  to  decline.     At  the 
same  time,  my  respect  for  this  young 
gentleman's  personal  character  shall  not 
prevent  me  from  saying  that  there  is  not 
a  single  man  except  Mr.  Perry  (and  he 
only  said  he  did)  and  your  lordships,  who 
cares  one  farthing  about  lord  John's  pro- 
position,  or    who    looks  at  it  with  any 
interest  whatever."      He  would  not  at 

1>resent  state  his  opinion  of  the  noble 
ord's  intended  motion.,  nor  would  he  say 
whether  be  intended  to  vote  for  it ;  but 
the  extract  which  he  had  just  read  showed 
how  every  system  of  moderate  reform 
was  ridiculed.  He  should  now  read  an- 
other passage  of  the  same  pamphlet,  from 


which  the  House  would  see  what  the  re- 
form was  that  the  author  wanted,  and  his 
notions  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to 
be  accomplished. — After  adverting  to  the 
recent  transactions  at   Manchester,   the 
writer  of  the  pamphlet  proceeded  thus  :— 
"  As  the  truth  of  lord  Grey's  prediction 
that  '  the  House  of  Commons  will  never 
reform  itself,'  receives  confirmation  from 
every  succeeding  session  ;  what  extraor- 
dinary folly  must  it  appear,  or  rather  how 
insulting  it  is  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
people  who  suffer,  to  send  them  for  re- 
dress where  no  redress  is  to  be  obtained  ? 
The  people  feel  confident  that  one  of  the 
first  measures  of  the  next  session  will  be 
to  do  by  act  of  parliament  what  the  mi- 
nisters were  foolish  enough  to  try  to  do 
by  the  more  bungling  and  hasty  expedient 
of  the  sword.     Ministers  look  forward  to 
the  assembling  of  parliament  as  they  do 
to  the  array  otan  army—they  know  some- 
thing will  be  attempted  against  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  and  the  only  question 
with  them  is  whether  they  are  likely  to  be 
strong  enough  to  resist.     The  parliament 
is  by  them  regarded  as  a  sort  of  Hat  major 
to  the  army:  there  is  the  ecclesiastical 
and  the  civil  part  of  the  establishment ; 
there  is  a  commander-in-chief,    seldom 
seen  except  at  the  bottom  of  a  piece  of 
paper  :  the  statutes  they  make  the  order- 
ly book  ;  nothing  but  paper  in  themselves, 
Jbut  which  are  absolute  commands  when 
forced  down  the  throat  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet. — What  prevents  the  people  from 
walking  down  to  the  House,  and  pulling 
out  the  members  by  the  ears,  locking  up 
their  doors,  and  flinging  the  key  into  the 
Thames  ?— Is  it  any  majesty  which  hedges 
in  the  members  oi  that  assembly  ? — Do 
we  love  them  ?— Not  at  all,— we  have  an 
instructive    horror  and    disgust  at  the 
very  abstract  idea  of  a  boroughmonger. 
Do  we  respect  them  ?— Not  in  the  least. 
Do  we  regard  them  as  endowed  with  any 
superior  qualities  ?—  On  the  contrary,  in- 
dividually there  is  scarcely  a  poorer  crea- 
ture than  your  mere  member  of  parlia- 
ment ;  though  in  his  corporate  capacity 
the   earth    furnishes    not    60  absolute  a 
bully.     Their  true  practical  protectors, 
then,    the  real  efficient  anti- Reformers, 
are  to  be  found  at  the  Horse  Guard*,  and 
the   Knightsbridgc  barracks :  as  long  as 
the  House  of  Commons9  majorities  are 
backed  by  the  regimental  muster  roll,  bo 
long  may  those  who  have  got  the  tax -pow- 
er keep  it,  and  hang  those  who  resist— 
The  only  wild  ana  visionary  Reformers 
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are  those  who  expect  a  voluntary  abdica- 
tion of  the  controlling  power  of  the  most 
powerful  empire  upon  earth,  on  the  part  of 
the    present    possessors   of  all  the   ho- 
nours, and    emoluments,   and  considera- 
tion,   that     dominion    can  bestow.      A 
philosopher,  a  bigot,  a  sovereign  wearied 
with  toil  or  swayed  by  caprice,  have  been 
known  to  resign  the  reins  of  government  ; 
but  the   whole  history  of  the  earth  fur- 
nishes no  example  of  a  whole  body  of 
masters,    peaceably  and  willingly  laying 
down    that   dominion    which   they  have 
silently  and  gradually  usurped.     The  man 
must  be  rather  unreasonable  who  expects 
such  virtue,  such  moderation,  such  self- 
sacrifice,  even  in  an  individual ;  but  to 
hope  for  them,  or  to  think  them  to  be  had 
for  asking,  from  a  whole  and  numerous 
class    of   society,  is    absolute  madness. 
This  is,  indeed,  wild  and  visionary.    No- 
thing but  brute  force,  or  the  pressing  fear 
of  it  will  reform    the  parliament.    The 
parliament  know  this,  and  they  see  that 
the  people  are  now  meeting  and  following 
up  lord  Grey's  recommendation  to  assem- 
ble, and  to   act  upon  the  prudence,  that 
is,  the  fear  of  the  House.    Is  it  not  na- 
tural, then,  that  the  parliament,  should 
be   disinclined  to  have  its  prudence  so 
acted  upon  ?  of  course  it  is.     The  minis- 
ters, who  are  the  committee,  or  part,  of 
parliament  always  in   session,    have  not 
chosen  to  wait  for  a  meeting  of  the  whole ; 
but  have  drawn  the  sword,  without  cere- 
mony, to  stop  these  assemblies  from  acting 
on  their  prudence." — The  author  in  the 
next  page,  went  on  to  say  :— a  My  deter- 
mination,  for  one,   is  fixed.     If  those 
who  have  the  power  attempt  to  deprive 
me  of  the  inalienable  right  of  meeting  my 
fellow-countrymen  by  letting  loose  a  sol- 
dier at  me,    without  the   warning  of  an 
act  of  parliament,  I  will  resist  him  if  I 
can  :  if  they  do  give  me  the  warning  of  an 
act  of  parliament,  I  will   break    it    if  I 
can.     I   consider  the  object  exactly  the 
same  ;  the  injustice  equally  calling   for 
resistance ;  the  mere  additional  ceremony 
is    not    worth  the     statute  paper ;— the 
times,  the  means,  the  occasion,  must  of 
course  make  part  of  the  prudential  ques- 
tion, which    every  man  must  determine 
for  himself,  and  concerning  which  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  his  prompter."— If  such 
language  was  held,    he    would  ask  how 
could  they  come  quietly  and  with  due  de- 
liberation to  the  discussion  of  the  question 
of  parliamentary  reform  :  of  that  species 
of  reform  which    they    were  tola  was 
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laughed  at,  while  the  people  were  assured 
that  nothing  but  brute  force  could  have 
any    influence    on    the    House.     At  a 
period  of  agitation  and  distress,  such  at 
now  existed,  how  could  they  make  con- 
cessions, or    attempt   conciliation,  with- 
out   seeming  to    act  from  weakness?— 
He  felt  the  weight  of  the  question  of  par- 
liamentary reform.     He  was  aware  that 
there  was  a  very  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  country  who  thought  a  re- 
form of  that  House  was  necessary.  He  was 
anxious  to    discuss  the  subject  as  often 
as  possible,  for  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
more  it  was  sifted  the  more  clearly  the 
public  would   see  the  fallacy  attempted 
to  be    imposed  upon    it,    and  be  con- 
vinced of  the    folly    and    absurdity  of 
the  opinion    that  had  been  propagated, 
that  reform  was  a  cure  for  all  distresses. 
He  would  say,   that  any  great  change  in 
the  constitution  of  that  House  would  be 
a  change  of  the  constitution  of  the  land, 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  introduced. 
The  constitution  wished  to  be  overthrown 
was  the  constitution    of  our  ancestors, 
and  was  that  form  of  government,  effectual 
for  all  practical  purposes,  which  had  ren- 
dered the  country  great  through  many 
past  ages.     To  make  any  material  altera- 
tions in   this  glorious  fabric  would  be  to 
devise  a  new  constitution,  and  to  try  a 
most  dangerous  experiment.    He  felt  for 
the  distressed  as  sensibly  as  any  man,  but 
their  situation  was  not  the  cause  of  the 
evil ;  it  was  the  engine  worked  upon  by 
a  set  of  persons  who  thought  they  saw 
their  way  to  a  revolution,  and  whose  de- 
signs must  be  counteracted. 

Mr.  Maxwell  said,  there  was  a  feeling 
among  the  working  population  of  Scot- 
land, that  by  the  dispersion  of  the  meet- 
ing at  Manchester  their  rights  were  affected. 
He  thought  the  parliament  should  show 
that  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people 
were  not  disregarded,  and  on  that  prin- 
ciple he  should  vote  for  inquiry,  without 
any  intention  of  supporting  the  wild  po- 
litical doctrines  which  were  advocated  by 
some  persons.  The  first  effect  of  distress 
among  the  manufacturers  was,  that  they 
took  away  their  children  from  school ;  the 
next,  on  dissenters,  that  they  could  not 
support  their  religious  establishments* 
With  the  decay  of  religion  and  education, 
the  sources  of  national,  and  especially 
manufacturing  prosperity,  must  be  weak- 
ened. There  was  a  notion  among  the 
people,  that  the  House  had  lost  all  sym- 
pathy with  the  people.— He  hoped  the 
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House  would  endeavour  to  show  the  false- 
hood of  such  a  supposition.    He  had  con- 
sidered it  his  first  duty,  as  a  member  of  | 
parliament,  to  exert  his  influence  in  the  ; 
part  of  the  country  with  which  he  was  < 
connected,  to  induce  the  people  to  re- 
spect parliament ;   and  he  also  thought  it 
his  duty  on  the  other  hand  to  tell  the 
House,  that  they  ought  to  afford  every 
possible  assistance  to  the  distressed  ma* 
nufacturers  of  the  country. 

The  Lord  Advocate  said,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  man  to  view  this  question, 
and  not  to  see  that  the  interests  of  Eng- 
land were  inseparably  connected  with 
those  of  Scotland.  He  should  offer  no 
exaggerated  statement  to  the  House,  be- 
cause he  conceived  statements  of  that 
character  to  be  highly  injurious.  He  be- 
lieved, indeed,  that  nothing  had  given 
greater  confidence  to  the  reformers  in 
the  several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  than  the 
exaggerated  accounts  which  had  been 
propagated  of  the  numbers  attending 
their  meetings,  and  of  their  importance 
in  other  respects.  At  the  same,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  House  should  know 
the  real  state  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
with  which  he  was  connected.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  assurance  which  had 
been  given,  that  the  reformers  in  England 
looked  with  confidence  for  assistance  from 
their  northern  friends,  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  saying  that  Scotland,  was  in  an 
unpleasant  and  alarming  state,  which  ren- 
dered the  measures  now  before  parliament 
absolutely  necessary,  to  preserve  her 
tranquillity;  and  even  with  them,  the 
utmost  vigilance  of  the  magistracy,  and 
the  best  exertions  of  all  the  well-disposed 
portion  of  tl\e  community.  At  the  same 
time,  should  it  ever  be  brought  to  the 
test,  he  did  not  doubt  that  Scotland  would 
be  true  to  itself,  and  would  disappoint  the 
expectations  of  the  disaffected  in  other 
parts.  That  evil  passions  should  predo- 
minate in  some  parts  of  the  North  would 
not  appear  strange,  when  hon.  gentlemen 
considered  the  exceeding  populousness  of 
some  of  the  principal  manufacturing 
towns.  Glasgow  was  hardly  inferior  in 
this  respect  to  any  place  in  the  kingdom ; 
and  Paisley  also  contained  a  large  popu- 
lation. Both  had  suffered  severely,  but 
it  afforded  him  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
state,  that  in  Glasgow  a  great  part  of  the 
people  had  suffered  without  a  murmur. 
He  regretted,  however,  to  say,  that  dis- 
content was  not  confined  to  those  who 
ucrc  in  distress,  but  had  spread  among 


those  who  were  not  feeling  the  pressure 
of  want.     In  the  spinning  department,  for 
example,  where  no  reduction  of  wages  or 
of  labour  had  been  made,  women  were  at 
this  moment  receiving  from  10s.  to  15*. 
a- week,  and  men  from   12s.  to  35*.,  and 
yet  in  that  class  there  was  as  much  dis- 
content, and  the  numbers  of  radicals  among 
them  was  as  great  as  among  the  weavers 
who    could  barely  earn    a    subsistence. 
The  cause  of  this  difference  between  the 
situation  of  the  spinners  and  that  of  the 
weavers  was  this — the  spinning   was  re- 
gulated by  machinery,  and  consequently 
could  not  produce  a  greater  quantity  of 
thread  during  the  hours  of  labour,  nor 
employ  a  greater  number  of  hands  at  one 
time  than  another ;    but  the  weaving  was 
performed  by  the  weavers  at  their  own 
houses,  and  when  the  wages  of  the  poor 
weavers  got  lower,  they,  with  their  looms 
at  home,  endeavoured  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency, by  working  several  more  hours  in 
the  day.    This,  of  course;  had  caused  a 
surplus  of  produce.    It  was  also  to  be  re- 
collected, that  when  troops  were  raised  in 
Scotland  during  the  war,  there  being  then 
a  scarcity  of  employment  for  operative 
manufacturers,  the  greater  part  or  the  re- 
cruits had  been  drawn  from  Glasgow,  and 
other  manufacturing  towns;   and  when 
these  were  discharged,  on  the  return  of 
peace,  they  had  resumed  their  former  oc- 
cupation ;  and  thus  the  number  of  weavers 
had  been  greatly  increased,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  demand  for  manufactured 
goods  had  decreased.    Nor  was  the  dis- 
affection in  Scotland  confined  to  the  ma- 
nufacturing classes ;  it  had  extended  itself 
to  the  coal-mines  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Glasgow,  though  the  workmen  in  these 
mines  had  higher  wages  than  they  had 
had  for  years  before,  and  provisions  were 
cheaper  than  they  had  been  for  a  long 
period.     Yet  these  persons  had  become 
radicals,  as  keen  and  anxious  as  any  other 
body  whatever.    This  was  the  stronger 
proof,  too,  that  distress,  or  real  grounds 
for  complaint,  were  not  essential  to  the 
reception  of  seditious  discontent.    If  any 
class  of  men  had  reason  to  rely  with  con- 
fidence on  parliament,  it  was  these  coal- 
miners  ;  for  parliament  had  relieved  them 
from  a  state  of  slavery.     In  former  times 
they  were  bound  to  the  owner  of  the  mine 
where  they  wrought,  and  could  not  leave 
him;    nay,  even  if  he  discontinued  his 
works  and  they  were   permitted    to  go 
elsewhere,  yet  whenever  he  resumed,  they 
were  compellable  to  return.    From  that 
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degrading  situation  they  had  been  delivered 
by    an  act  of  parliament.      That    very 
House  of  Commons,  which  these  persons 
were  running  down,  had  put  them  into 
the  same  state  as  any  other  subjects  of 
his  majesty  !  Nor  was  this  the  whole  ex- 
tent  of  their  obligation,   for    when  the 
owners  of  the  mines  afterwards  attempted 
to  evade  the  law  by  binding  them  by  pe- 
cuniary loans,  parliament  again  stepped 
forward  and  declared,  not  only  that  the 
workman  might  go  when  he  chose,  but 
that  all  such  contracts  were  null  and  void. 
Looking  at  the  situation    of   Scotland, 
there  were  one  or  two  other  points  of 
view   which  he  begged  to  offer  to  the 
House.     First,  the  march  of  the  radicals 
onward  to  their  purpose ;   and  secondly, 
the  method  in  which  they  were  organized, 
were  most  alarming.     With  regard  to  the 
first,   it  would  be  recollected,  that  the 
Prince  Regent,  on  dismissing  parliament 
last  session,  alluded  to  the  prevalence  of 
seditious  discontents,  and  advised  gentle- 
men to  be  on  the  alert  in  watching  the 
progress  of  the  evil,  and  preserving  the 
peace.    At  that  time,  and  even  for  six 
months,  it  was  thought  in  Scotland  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  such  a  statement. 
Yet,  in  six  weeks  after,  meetings  of  re- 
formers were  held  not  only  in  Lanarkshire 
and  Renfrewshire,  but  in  Ayrshire,  Dum- 
bartonshire,   Stirlingshire,   and  even  in 
Fifeshire ;  and  one  of  these  meetings,  he 
was  grieved  to  say,  had  been  headed  by 
a  person  who  was  a  landed  proprietor  and 
a  justice  of  the  peace.     Even  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland  had  not  been  exempted 
from  the  infection.     Taking  advantage 
of  the  discontent  arising  from  the  system 
adopted  in  some  parts  of  that  country,  of 
converting  farms  into  sheep-walks,  tur- 
bulent persons  were  now  endeavouring  to 
excite  disaffection  in  the  minds  of  the 
brave,  gallant,  and  loyal  Highlanders ;  and 
to  promote  an  unnatural  union  between 
them  and  the  miserable  radical  reformers. 
-—It  was  another  feature  of  those  designs, 
that  as  in  former  conspiracies  secresy  was 
affected,  now    organization  was  openly 
avowed.    The  doctrine  of  radical  reform 
(that  was,  of  universal  suffrage,  annual 
parliaments,  and  election  by  ballot),  was 
declared  to  be  indispensable,  and  what 
ought  to  be  obtained  at  all  hazards.    The 
means  indeed  were  not  exactly  similar  to 
those  adopted  in  England,  but  very  close 
in  their  resemblance.    In  Yorkshire  the 
disaffected  combined  in  Unions  of  20 :  in 
Scotland,  the   Union  Schools,  aj  they 
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called  themselves,  amounted  to  about  12 
in  each,  including  a  preses,  a  treasurer, 
and  a  clerk.    As  soon  as  the  number  ex- 
ceeded   the    rule,    another    union    was 
formed.     They  met  weekly,  and  spent 
their  time  in  political  conversation,  after 
which  the  most  competent  of  the  body 
was  called  upon  to  read  to  the  rest  all  the 
seditious   and  blasphemous  publications 
which  they  had  been  enabled  to  obtain 
since    their    preceding   assembly.      He 
wished  he  could  say  that  these  labours 
produced  no    practical  effect.     But  in 
many  instances  the  manufacturers,  who 
in  former  times  were  in  the  habit  of  at* 
tending  church,  now  employed  the  fore- 
noon of  the  Sabbath  in  political  discus- 
sions ;  and  it  was  a  common  practice  for 
weavers  to  work  at  their  looms  on  the 
same  day,  and  till  a  late  hour  of  the  night 
—and  this  too,  with  their  windows  open, 
to  the  horror  and    disgust  of  the  pas- 
sengers. One  of  those  riots  also,  to  which 
the  attention   of  the  House    had  been 
called,  took  place  at  Paisley  on  a  Sunday 
evening.     On  this  occasion,  the  bouses 
which  were  principally    assaulted   were 
those  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  same  night, 
and  during  that  which  followed,  an  attack 
was  made  upon  a  methodist    meeting- 
house,  in  which  the  congregation  were 
assembled ;  the  windows  were  broken,  the 
people  were  dispersed,  and  the  clergy* 
man  was  driven  from  the  pulpit.    These 
facts  were  not  stated  upon  any  idle  ru- 
mours;   they  were  perfectly  notorious, 
and  afforded  an  unhappy  illustration  of 
the  baneful   effects  of  those   pernicious 
doctrines  which  had  of  late  been  so  in- 
dustriously circulated.    Another  fact,  to 
which  he  wished  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  House,  was  the  prevalence  of  ge- 
neral meetings.    These  were  precisely  of 
the  same  character  with  those  which  took 
place  in  this  country.     They  were  con- 
ducted with  the  same  regularity,  with  the 
same  show   of   military  discipline,  and 
with  the  same  spirit  that  had  been  exhi* 
bited  elsewhere.    The  very  silence,  and 
order,  and  regularity,  with  which  the  bu- 
siness of  these  assemblies  was  conducted, 
excited  in  his  mind  the  strongest  appre* 
hensions;    for  upon   such  occasions  in 
Scotland,  there  scarce  ever  was  known  an 
instance  in  which  the  collection  of  a  large 
body  of  people  was  not  attended  with  a 
riot.    It  was  singular,  that,  at  the  first 
Paisley  meeting  a  disturbance  actually 
took  place,  which  showed  that  the  radical 
leaden,  who  tried  in  vain  to  prevent  it, 
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had  not  then  obtained  a  sufficient  com- 
mand over  their  adherents  to  ensure  obe- 
dience to  the  discipline  they  desired. 
Now,  however,  they  had  acquired  that 
control,  and  (contrary  to  the  nature  of 
Scotchmen)  5,000,  10,000,  and  even 
20,000  persons  of  the  lowest  order  assem- 
bled together,  without  the  slightest  dis- 
turbance, moved  with  precision,  and  se- 
parated with  regularity;  implicitly  obey- 
ing every  command  of  the  orators,  who 
harangued  and  deluded  them.  He  au- 
gured from  the  tranquillity  and  order  at 
these  meetings,  that  a  great  though  secret 
purpose  was  entertained ;  and  he  was  per- 
suaded that  worse  mischief  was  likely  to 
ensue  than  if  his  countrymen  gave  way  to 
their  natural  feelings,  and  noted  when 
they  met  in  tumultuary  numbers.  Simul- 
taneous meetings  was  another  point  which 
bad  been  gained  by  the  agitators  in 
Scotland.  Mr.  Hunt  nad  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  the  Scotch  from  this  plan ;  but 
the  more  violent  reformers  succeeded  in 
counteracting  his  views ;  and  simultane- 
ous meetings  actually  took  place  at 
Paisley,  Glasgow,  and  other  places,  on  the 
1st  and  15th  of  November,  and  would 
have  been  continued  at  the  end  of  every 
fortnight  afterwards,  but  for  the  present 
measure  of  assembling  parliament.  The 
conclusion  to  which  all  these  things  led, 
and  indeed  it  did  not  seem  that  much 
pains  were  taken  to  conceal  it,  was  a  ge- 
neral revolution,  and  a  division  of  pro- 
perty—in which  division  neither  friends 
nor  foes  were  to  be  spared:  and  all  ihis 
for  the  virtuous  purpose  of  supporting  the 
liberty  of  the  subject !  It  was  now  a  fact 
well  known,  that  the  demesnes  of  the 
lord-lieutenants  of  the  different  counties 
were  to  be  made  the  subject  of  partition, 
as  well  as  the  estate  of  every  other  person 
possessing  property.  One  of  those  noble 
lords  had  written  to  him  on  the  subject, 
knowing  that  he  held  the  highest  official 
situation  in  Scotland,  apprising  him  of  the 
rapid  progress  of  revolutionary  principles, 
and  stating,  that  unless  he  received  an  ad- 
ditional military  force,  he  could  not  an- 
swer for  the  safety  of  the  county  of 
Lanark.  The  property  of  that  noble  per- 
son had  like  the  rest  been  marked  out  for 
appropriation,  and  though  the  commander 
in  chief  of  the  forces  could  bring  all  that 
were  in  the  country  to  bear  upon  Glasgow 
in  twenty-four  hours,  it  was  not  considered 
that  the  peace  of  the  district  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  rebellious,  or  its  popula- 
tion secured  freta  spoliation.    And  be  H 


observed,  that  the  letter  in  question  was 
written  after  government  had,  with  un- 
exampled rapidity,  transported  two  regi- 
ments from  the  southern  parts  of  this 
country  into  Scotland.  Having  said  so 
much  on  that  side  of  the  question,  it  was 
but  candid  to  state  that  he  was  not  at  all 
afraid  but  that  the  means  existed  in 
Scotland  of  resisting  the  danger  by  which 
it  was  threatened.  He  founded  this  pro- 
position npon  the  good  sense  and  reason 
of  the  people.  The  reformers  in  Eng- 
land might  say  that  the  Scotch  never 
commenced  any  thing  with  which  they 
did  not  go  through.  This  he  was  ready 
to  admit,  but  then  it  was  not  every 
Scotchman  that  had  been  seduced  and 
led  away.  There  were  a  great  number 
of  the  community  of  that  country,  and 
those  too  of  the  lowest  orders,  who  he 
was  proud  to  say  were  mortal  enemies  to 
all  wild  schemes  of  anarchy  and  confusion, 
and  who  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
go  along  with  their  promoters,  it  was 
the  habit  of  many  Scotchmen  to  look  to 
the  men  by  whom  any  new  measures  of 
reform  were  submitted  as  well  as  to  the 
measures  themselves;  they  inquired  whe- 
ther they  were  good  husbands,  good 
fathers,  and  good  members  of  society ;  and 
if  they  found  that  those  inquiries  did  not 
produce  a  satisfactory  answer,  they  In- 
ferred that  those  who  had  not  reformed 
themselves  were  not  likely  to  reform 
others.  He  was  also  convinced,  notwith- 
standing any  partial  effects  which  might 
have  resulted  from  the  promulgation  of 
immoral  doctrines,  that  the  people  of 
Scotland  in  spite  of  the  arts  employed  to 
debauch  their  minds  were  still  a  rengioua 
people;  and  when  they  found  political 
principles  allied  to  the  most  horrible 
blasphemy,  it  would  cause  them  to  turn 
with  equal  indignation  from  both.  Of 
their  loyalty  he  was  well  convinced:  it 
might  sometimes  have  been  mistaken  in 
its  object,  but  as  a  principle  it  was  alwayv 
sound  and  devoted.  There  was  likewise 
a  spirit  of  patriotism  in  Scotland  which  it 
would  not  be  very  easy  to  eradicate. 
The  respectable  inhabitants  of  those  dis- 
tricts in  which  disaffection  had  shown  its 
detestable  front,  did  not  stand  with  their 
hands  across ;  they  were  the  first  to  ana 
themselves,  and  to  bid  defiance  to  the 
monster  by  which  they  were  threatened. 
This  disposition  had  first  manifested  itself 
in  Edinburgh,  a  city  which  had  on  all  oc- 
casions evinced  its  loyalty.  In  1793  ft 
body  of  volunteers  came  forward  to~tn- 
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rol  [themselves  for  the  defence  of  their 
country ;  and  on  the  present  occasion,  on 
foreseeing  the  coming  danger,  they  once 
more  assembled,  in  order  to  empower  l!ie 
commander-in-chief  to  dispose  of  all  the 
regular  military  in  such  a  manner  as  cir- 
cumstances might  demand.  The  &atnc 
spirit  had  been  manifested  at  Glasgow 
and  at  Paisley.  From  these  efforts  lie 
anticipated  the  most  beneficial  results ; — 
they  would  produce  a  great  moral  re- 
action in  the  public  mind.  lie  also  ex- 
pected much  from  the  yeomanry  corps 
which  were  raised  in  Scotland ; — a  spe- 
cies of  force  which,  during  the  recent  de- 
bates in  that  House,  had  been  treated  in 
a  manner  by  no  means  consonant  to  his 
feelings.  He  had  served  IS  years  in  a 
yeomanry  corps,  and  he  could  not  bear,  at 
least  he  felt  uncomfortable,  to  hear  the 
severe  strictures  which  had  been  so  libe- 
rally bestowed  on  them  of  late.  They 
served  without  pay,  to  their  own  personal  in- 
convenience and  loss, — and,  uninfluenced 
by  any  government,  stood  manfully  for- 
ward to  defend  the  country  from  every 
foe,  foreign  and  domestic.  He  trusted, 
therefore,  that  they  would  be  treated  in 
that  House  with  more  respect,  and  that, 
at  least,  they  would  not  be  considered  as 
having  forfeited  the  right  of  Englishmen 
— to  be  deemed  innocent  until  found 
guilty.  He  was  glad  that  all  the  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  of  the  House  did 
not  agree  in  the  observations  to  which  he 
had  referred ;  indeed,  one  noble  lord  in 
his  eye  had  set  an  example  worthy  of  the 
adoption  of  all  his  honourable  friends. 
Upon  these  general  grounds,  although  he 
was  willing  to  concede  that  cause  for  vi- 
gilance existed,  yet  he  was  by  no  means 
afraid  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  He 
humbly  submitted  that  he  had  made  out 
his  proposition ;  and  that  though  precau- 
tions were  necessary,  no  man  need  be 
afraid  of  the  consequence.  Having  ven- 
tured to  describe,  so  much  at  length,  the 
situation  of  the  country,  he  would  not 
occupy  the  time  of  the  House  with  many 
observations  on  the  question  immediately 
under  discussion.  If  the  motion  before 
the  House  had  been  confined  merely  to 
the  consideration  of  the  best  means  of 
granting  relief  to  the  distresses  of  the 
country,  he  should  have  met  it  in  a  very 
different  spirit ;  but  as  it  evidently  em- 
braced a  wide  field  of  political  discussion, 
which  could'  only  tend  to  inflame  the 
minds  of'  tfia  people  without  granting 
them  an}'  effectual  relief,  he  was  satisfied 
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that  the  appointment  of  the  committee 
would  inevitably  terminate  in  disappoint;- 
ment  and  distress.    With  regard  to  con-, 
ciliation,  he  was  persuaded  that  there  was  . 
no  individual  in  Scotland,  possessing  pro- 
perty, who  was  not  willing  to  come  hand- 
somely forward  in  aid  of  those  who  werle 
really  distressed.     But  this  feeling  must  . 
be  met  bv  some  other  scAtiment  than  a 
spirit  of  hostility.     That  spirit  must  be    ' 
put  down,    and   the  people   must  show 
themselves  willing  to  submit  to  the  power 
of  the  law,  before  they  could  expect  re- 
lief.   If  individuals  came  forward  while 
the  present  spirit  existed,  it  would  be  at- 
tributed to  fear,  and  the  effect  would  be 
productive  of  evil  instead  of  good  con-f 
sequences.     He  hoped  and  trusted,  and 
indeed  believed,  that  the  deliberations  of 
parliament    would    have    the    effect    of 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  ill 
effects    of    their    wild    and    chimerical 
schemes ;  and  when  once  this  was  effected, 
he  had  no  doubt  that  persons  of  property 
would  come  forward  in  the  most  liberal 
manner ;  and  that  this  circumstance,  aided, 
by  the   admirable  measures   which   had 
been  introduced  into  parliament,  would 
have  the   effect  of  re-establishing  peace 
and  tranquillity.     He  thanked  the  House 
for  the  polite  attention  with  which   they, 
had   listened  to  him,    and  could  assure 
tlicm  he  would  never  be  prone  to  abuse^ 
their  kindness. 

Mr.  El  I  ice  said,  that  if  he  had  not  acci- 
dentally heard  the  latter  part  of  the  speech 
of  the  learned  lord  who  had  just  sut 
down  (having  quitted  the  House  for  u 
short  time),  he  should  have  thought  the 
learned  lord  had  been  all  along  speaking 
on  the  report  of  the  bill  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  seditious  meetings.  The  learned 
lord's  speech  throughout,  in  his  opinion, 
had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  the 
question  before  the  House.  For  his  own 
part,  he  had  come  down  to  the  House  with 
a  determination  to  bend  his  mind  solely  to 
the  subject  which  was  under  its  consider- 
ation, and  to  that  he  would  address  the 
few  observations  which  the  House  might 
allow  him  to  make.  He  felt,  however, 
that  he  could  scarcely  say  any  thing  on 
the  subject,  without  diminishing  the  effect 
of  the  admirable  speech  which  bad  bccji 
made  by  his  hon.  friend  near  him,  in  al- 
most every  one  of  whose  statements  and 
arguments  he  cordially  concurred;  aodia 
nothing  more  than  in  his  intrcaty  to  the 
noble  .lord  opposite  to  review  his  deter- 
mination to  oppose  the  appointment  of  a. 
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committee.  Still  he  was  free  to  eonfett 
that  there  were  some  objections  to  the 
motion ;  especially,  if  the  labours  of  the 
committee  were  to  be  so  restricted  as  to 
form  a  mere  delusion,— in  that  case  he 
would  unquestionably  rather  leave  the  res- 
ponsibility of  acting,  under  the  present 
critical  circumstances,  on  the  shoulders  of 
government.  Nevertheless,  there  were 
many  points  to  which  the  deliberations  of 
the  committee  might  be  advantageously 
applied.  We  had  deviated  too  widely 
from  the  principles  of  political  economy  to 
render  it  an  objection  to  any  proposition 
that  it  was  hostile  to  those  principles.  At 
present  it  seemed  to  him,  that  while  one 
part  of  the  kingdom  was  labouring  under 
the  greatest  distress  from  an  insufficiency 
of  the  prices  of  labour,  another  part 
was  supported  by  means  of  the  poor- 
rates.  If  something  was  not  done  to 
remedy  this,  the  Scotch  manufacturers 
must  be  entirely  ruined,  while  the  Eng- 
lish manufacturer  must  thrive,  because  he 
was  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  land* 
holder.  He  begged  to  mention  to  the 
House  an  experiment  that  had  been  made 
at  Coventry.  About  the  time  of  the 
Manchester  meeting,  there  was  some  dis- 
position to  riot  in  the  city  of  Coventry, 
without,  however,  the  least  mixture  of  po- 
litical feeling.  Seeing  the  disposition  as 
it  grew,  he  considered  of  some  means  of 
meeting  it ;  and  he  had  earnestly  recom- 
mended the  manufacturers  to  meet  that 
disposition,  not  with  rigour,  but  with  a 
leaning  towards  the  people.  The  master 
manufacturers  met  him  in  the  same  spirit, 
and  the  very  evening  of  the  riot  they  sub- 
scribed 400k,  which  was  applied  to  the  re- 
lief of  1 ,000  poor  families.  The  next  con- 
sideration was  as  to  the  best  means  of  af- 
fording a  permanent  remedy  for  the  evils 
which  existed.  It  was  admitted  that  the 
rate  of  wages  was  inadequate  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  labourer  ana  his  family.  On 
conversing  with  the  manufacturers,  they 
confessed  that  they  did  not  consider  the 
rate  of  wages  sufficiently  high  ;  but  asked 
if  they  increased  them,  how  they  should 
get  rid  of  the  superabundant  population, 
which  they  could  not  employ.  He  (Mr. 
Ellice)  advised  them  to  make  the  experi- 
ment, and  that  he  would  endeavour  to 
provide  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the  un- 
employed. For  that  purpose  he  went 
begging  in  London,  almost  from  door  to 
door,  receiving  much  aid  from  some  of  his 
lion,  friends  near  him ;  and  in  the  end  col- 
lected about  1,5001  or  2,00K  which  he 
(VOL.XLI.) 


sent  down  to  trustees  in  Coventry,  to  be 
applied,  not  as  part  of  the  wages  of  the 
weavers  employed,  but  to  the  relief  of 
those  who  were  unemployed.  Until  that 
hour,  however,  there  had  scarcely  been  a 
single  claim  upon  the  fund ;  and  labour 
was  in  much  greater  demand  at  the  high 
rate  than  it  had  been  at  the  low.  What 
was  the  consequence  of  these  measures  ? 
When  Mr.  Lewis,  who  was  not  a  freeman 
of  Coventry,  but  who  combined  with  the 
duties  of  a  schoolmaster,  the  publication 
of  a  radical  journal,  called  a  meeting  of 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  which  meet- 
ing he  (Mr.  Ellis)  confessed  he  should 
have  attended  had  its  object  been  confined 
to  the  proceedings  at  Manchester,  but 
which  involved  also  the  discussion  of  the 
question  of  annual  parliaments,  universal 
suffrage,  and  election  by  ballot,  he  was  un- 
able to  get  200  weavers  out  of  the  town  of 
Coventry  to  attend  him.  Hia  hon.  col- 
league said  there  was  not  one  weaver  pre- 
sent. It  might  be  so,  but  he  was  sure 
that  there  were  not  200,  although  about 
1,500  persons  had  been  collected  from  the 
outskirts  of  Coventry,  from  Birmingham, 
and  from  different  parts  of  the  county  of 
Warwick.  Indeed,  such  was  the  feeling 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Coventry  itself,  that 
those  who  were  sworn  in  as  special  con- 
stables acted  with  a  seal  against  the  radi- 
cals beyond  their  duty ;  but  he  was  per- 
suaded that  had  not  the  relief  which  he 
had  proposed  been  afforded,  instead  of 
200  there  would  have  been  20,000 
weavers  present.  Was  it  not  desirable 
that  a  committee  of  that  House  should  in- 
quire how  far  it  might  be  advisable  under 
the  existing  circumstances,  to  adopt  ge- 
nerally some  similar  regulation  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  value  of  labour 
nearer  its  standard  ?  It  had  been  stated, 
that  in  all  Lancashire  and  Scotland,  wages 
had  been  reduced  to  from  3s.  6d.  to  9s.  a 
week.  By  adhering  to  this  usage,  we 
made  a  present  to  foreign  countries  in  our 
manufactures,  of  the  difference  between 
3*.  6d.  or  .9*. ;  and  the  expence  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  weaver.  Than  thii, 
it  would  be  better  that  there  should 
be  no  manufactures.  He  did  not  abso- 
lutely recommend  such  a  proposition; 
but  he  repeated,  that  it  would  be  a 
fair  object  of  inquiry  by  a  commiltee, 
whether  some  regulation  might  not  be 
adopted  to  prevent  the  wages  of  the  ma- 
nufacturer from  being  so  miserably  re- 
duced ;  and  he  was  willing  to  admit,  that 
some  of  the  evils  which  existed  were,  aa 
(3  0) 
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had  been  stated  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  to  be  attributed  to  the  specula- 
tions which  succeeded  the  declaration  of 
peace,  by  which  the  foreign  markets  had 
been    overstocked.     This    evil    certainly 
would  subside  in  some  degree,  but  by  no 
means  to  the  extent  which  had  been  anti- 
cipated.    Although  we  suffered  more  at 
present  than  in  all  probability  we  should 
at  a  future  period,  yet  we  could  never 
again  expect  to  be  enabled  to  export  so 
large  a  quantity  of  our  manufactures  as 
were  annually  sent  out  of  the  country 
during  the  war.     To  admit  of  our  manu- 
facturers experiencing  any  relief,  the  load 
of  taxes  on  the  people  must  be  diminish- 
ed.   A  great  cause  of  the  present  pressure 
was  the  approaching  resumption  of  cash 
payments.    For  that  resumption  he  had 
last  year  voted,  because  he  thought  it  was 
an  Jionest  proceeding;  a  proceeding  which 
if  the  circumstances  of  the  country  admit- 
ted it,  he  hoped  would  be  persevered  in ; 
but  he  perfectly  agreed  with  his  honour- 
able friend  that  it  increased  the  debt  and 
the  taxes  25  or  30  per  cent.     But  there 
were  other  causes  for  our  distress  which 
called  more  immediately  for  remedy,  and 
these  were  to  be  found  in  the  taxes  upon 
the  raw  material  of  manufactures :  he  al- 
luded particularly  to  those  upon  wool  and 
•ilk.      His  opposition  to  the  taxes  last 
year  did  not  proceed  from  any  party  feel- 
ing, but  from  his  conviction  that,  with  the 
additional  weight  occasioned  by  the  return 
to  a  metallic  currency,   they  could  not 
be  sustained.     Let  the  House  consider 
the  nature  of  the  wool- tax.    If  the  com- 
mittee were  appointed*  and  the  wool  ma- 
nufacturers of  Yorkshire  were  examined, 
they  would  tell  the  committee  that  they 
must  give  up  either  the  trade  or  the  tax. 
It  was  the  second  attempt  of  the  govern- 
ment to  tax  the  raw  material.    As  to  the 
tax  on  silk,  he  had  no  doubt  if  that  tax 
were  removed,   that   our  manufacturers 
would  be  enabled  to  compete  with  suc- 
cess   against    the     French.       Let    the 
right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  take  off  the 
tax  on  silk,  and  he  would  consent  on  the  part 
of  his  constituents  to  open  the  ports  for  a 
free  trade  with  France  in  that  article  of  j 
manufacture.     He  did  not  speak  unad- 
visedly ;  and  he  was  assured  that  in  that 
case  this  country  would  furnish  at  least  as 
much  as  it  would  receive.     And  why 
should  it  not  be  so  ?    Why  could  we  not 
in   that  case  compete  with   the   French 
when  it  was  considered  that  the  French 
purchased  a  great  part  of  the  raw  material 
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from  us  ?     He  did  hope  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  (the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer,) before  he  came  to  press  the  taxes 
on  these  articles,  would  see  the  force  of 
these  observations.   He  was  persuaded  the 
evils  which  existed  were  not  of  so  transi- 
ent a  nature  as  had  been  6tated,  and  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  adding  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  go  on  enforcing  taxation,  with- 
out the  risk  of  convulsion.     He  knew  it 
was  unpopular  to  make  these  declarations. 
He  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  lend 
himself  to  the  sinister  views  of  designing 
men,  but  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  state, 
openly  and  fairly,  the  conviction  of  his 
mind.     He  would  say,  that  the  country 
was  not  able  to  meet  taxation  under  the 
restriction  which  would  take  place  in  our 
circulating  medium.     It  would  be  well  for 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  ( the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,)  to  consider  how  much 
he  endangered   the   public  creditor   by- 
pressing  on  taxation.     He  agreed  with 
Bacon,  that  the  beginning  of  sedition  was 
generally  distress.     If  the  measures  re- 
cently recommended  by  government  (on 
which  he  would  not  then  say  any  thing) 
were  to  fail  in  their  effect,  and  the  present 
oppressive  taxation  were  to  proceed,  who 
would  be  the  first  to  call  out?    The  ma- 
nufacturer himself.     He  would  find  that 
he  could  not  sleep  safely  on  his  pillow, 
and  he  would  naturally  say,  "  I'll  take  my 
capital  abroad ;  there  I  shall  be  quiet,  and 
I  shall  be  protected  in  my  industrious  pur- 
suits.'*    He  did  not,  in  this,  draw  an  ex- 
aggerated picture.     Such  had  been  the 
case  with  Holland.      Holland,  like  this 
country,  after  the  revolution,  possessed  an 
immense  capital.    The  government,  how- 
ever, went  on  taxing  not  alone  capital,  but 
every  production  of  industry.     What  was 
the  consequence?     The  people  became 
beggars,  and  at  length  the  prosperity  of 
that  great  commercial  state  was  destroyed. 
The  same  effects  were  gradually  lowering 
upon  this  country.    There  was  evidently 
a  very  alarming  distrust  of  the  public  se- 
curities of  the  country,    and  that  not 
among  the  middle  or  lower  classes  mere- 
ly ;  for  it  was  a  well  known  fact,  that  some 
noble  lords,  intimate  friends  and  allies  of 
his  majesty's  ministers,  had  recently  sold 
large  sums  out  of  our  funds,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investing  them  in  French  securi- 
ties.    That  was  a  transaction  which  could 
not  pass  unnoticed ;  and  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  mention  it  in  the  House;  and  to 
add,  that  whatever  might  be  the  alarm  in 
the  country,  it  ought  not  to  be  manifested 
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in  the  first  instance  by  those,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  support  public  credit.  In  his  opi- 
nion, it  had  become  the  imperative  duty  of 
parliament  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
existing  distresses  of  the  country ;  with  a 
view  to  afford  whatever  relief  the  suffering 
classes  of  the  community  might  be  sus- 
ceptible of. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  rose  to  disclaim  the 
sentiment  imputed  to  him  by  the  hon. 
members  for  Taunton  and  Coventry,  that 
parliament  had  now  to  make  their  option 
between  the  continuance  of  British  ma- 
nufacture and  the  continuance  of  the 
British  constitution.  He  had  never  said 
any  such  thing.  What  he  had  said  was, 
that  while  persons  were  to  be  found  who 
wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  distresses 
of  trade,  for  personal  objects,  he  viewed 
with  alarm  the  state  of  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  the  country,  thus  influenced 
by  designing  men.  He  had  said  that  he 
saw  a  clear  distinction  between  agriculture 
and  manufactures ;  that  there  was  a  con- 
stant demand  for  food,  but  not  for  ma- 
nufactures; and  he  had  referred  to  various 
causes  depressive  of  the  working  manu- 
facturers, especially  the  perfection  of  ma- 
chinery ;  but  he  had  never  said  that  which 
was  imputed  to  him ;  and  indeed  it  would 
have  been  a  sentiment  coming  with  a  very 
bad  grace  from  one  who  was  so  much  in- 
debted to  manufactures.  As  to  the  mo- 
tion before  the  House,  he  had  never  ex- 
perienced greater  difficulty  than  he  felt 
with  respect  to  it  when  he  came  down  to 
the  House;  but  that  difficulty  had  been 
removed  by  the  speech  of  the  hon.  mover, 
who  had  not,  as  he  expected  he  would 
do,  confined  himself  to  those  topics  which 
his  humanity  would  naturally  nave  sug- 
gested to  him,  and  abstained  from  the  in- 
troduction of  all  political  questions.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  bound  to  say,  that 
had  the  hon.  mover  not  so  acted  (he  Mr. 
Peel)  should  have  found  great  difficulty 
in  entering  on  the  inquiry ;  as  his  feelings 
would  have  conflicted  with  his  sober 
judgment  on  the  subject.— What  had  since 
•occurred  in  the  debate  would  have  con- 
firmed him  in  the  inexpediency  of  insti- 
tuting the  proposed  inquiry;  from  the 
conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  devising 
any  measure  calculated  to  relieve  those 
who  were  suffering  distress.  The  hon. 
gentleman  who  bad  just  sat  down,  had 
adverted  to  two  subjects— the  tax  on  wool 
and  the  tax  on  silk — which  he  recom- 
mended to  the  notice  of  the  proposed 
committee.    To  those  many  others  of  a 


similar  nature  would  in  the  event  of  its 
appointment  be  no  doubt  added.  Now 
when  it  was  recollected  how  lung  the  in- 
vestigation of  a  single  subject — the  poor 
laws,  for  instance — took  a  committee, 
who  could  suppose  that,  considering  the 
multifarious  topics  into  which  it  would  be 
necessary  thjit  the  proposed  committee 
should  enter,  such  a  committee  could 
come  to  any  practical  and  beneficial  de- 
cision ?— It  was  not  his  intention  to  have 
trespassed  upon  the  House  at  such  length ; 
but  he  could  not  help  offering  an  addi- 
tional observation  or  two  in  answer  to 
what  had  fallen  from  some  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House.  It  was  said 
that  some  means  of  relief  ought  to  be 
afforded  to  the  poor.  He  admitted  this 
fully,  provided  any  real  relief  could  be 
afforded;  but  in  several  instances  attempts 
at  relief  only  increased  the  distress.  It 
was  proposed  that  a  minimum  of  wages 
ought  to  be  fixed.  It  was  impossible  to 
do  this  with  effect,  unless  an  average  of 
human  strength  could  also  be  regulated. 
But  if  a  minimum  of  wages  were  fixed, 
how  could  the  manufacturer  be  compelled 
to  give  it,  or  how  could-  he  be  compelled 
to  give  even  the  smallest  pittance  ?  Le» 
giJation  of  this  kind  was  always  dangerous, 
never  beneficial.  As  to  the  employment 
of  the  poor  upon  public  works,  particu- 
larly in  Ireland,  his  mind  was  maae  up  on 
the  impolicy  of  any  such  attempt.  In  the 
first  place,  where  must  the  public  works 
be  undertaken?  In  the  manufacturing 
districts,  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  public  works  already  completed 
had  been  calculated  for  a  period  of  greater 
prosperity  than  the  present.  No  new 
work  could  be  carried  on  without  addi- 
tional taxation ;  and  considering  the  great 
want  of  economy  in  public  works,  he 
would  ask  if  there  could  be  any  thing 
gained  by  taking  money  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people  for  such  a 
purpose ;  and  by  which  the  poor 
would  be  ultimately  rendered  poorer? 
He  was  sorry  also  to  discountenance  the 
hope  a  few  appeared  to  entertain,  that 
something  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  a 
parliamentary  grant.  It  was  in  his  view 
impossible,  and  there  was  in  truth  no 
analogy  between  the  cases  of  foreign  suf- 
ferers and  those  of  our  own  nation.  Un- 
doubtedly, did  we  possess  the  means,  our 
own  distressed  population  had  the  fairest 
claim,  but  from  whence  were  the  means 
to  be  supplied  ?  Foreign  aid  was  given 
for -some  extraordinary  and  temporary  vi: 
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•itation:  the  situation  of  our  manu- 
facturing districts  was  not  like  that  of 
some  West  Indian  islands  that  had  been 
visited  by  a  hurricane,  or  like  Portugal 
when  devastated  by  the  progress  of  war. 
Here  we  must  not  only  consider  the 
severity  of  existing  distresses,  but  the 
causes  of  them.  He  was  convinced  that 
they  were  entirely  beyond  the  control  of 
parliament;  they  were  permanent  from 
their  nature,  and  supposing  relief  could  be 
given  by  grant  to  one  district,  it  would  be 
setting  a  dangerous  precedent  for  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom,  which  at  a  future  time  might 
make  a  similar  claim.  Besides,  it  would 
rather  tend  to  counteract  the  natural 
checks  of  increasing  population,  which, 
though  affording  a  tardy  remedy,  was  the 
only  one  he  could  discover  of  affording 
effectual  and  lasting  relief. 

Mr.  J.  P*  Grant  expressed  his  pleasure 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  who  had  just 
sat  down  had  had  an  opportunity  of  cor- 
recting an  error  into  which  he  (Mr. 
Grant)  had  fallen,  in  common  with  many 
others.  The  sentiment  which  his  hon. 
friend  had  supposed  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man to  have  uttered  was  certainly  most  dan- 
gerous to  the  constitution.  In  reference 
to  the  speech  of  the  learned  lord  advocate 
he  observed,  that  lamentable  distress  pre* 
vailed  in  all  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  England  and  Scotland;  that  distress 
had  given  rise  to  disaffection,  and  that 
both  well  deserved  minute  investigation. 
He  maintained,  that  although  a  meeting 
had  been  held  at  Dundee  it  had  been 
very  thinly  attended,  and  that  discontent 
had  yet  reached  but  a  small  part  of  the 
population*  ■  He  expressed  his  surprise 
that  ministers  had  not  themselves  brought 
forward  the  subject  much  earlier: .  it  was 
admitted  by  them  that  the  people  were  suf- 
fering under  a  degree  of  distress  that  lan- 
guage could  scarcely  describe,  and  yet  they 
had  been  able  to  assign  no  rational  ground 
for  refusing  to  investigate.  It  was  asked 
what  plan  was  to  be  proposed  for  adoption 
if  a  committee  were  appointed?  But 
surely  it  was  not  necessary  to  state  any 
specific  project.  The  business  of  the 
committee  was,  to  discover  a  remedy.  If 
a  remedy  could  be  found  without  a  com- 
mittee, it  would  only  occasion  needless 
delay  to  go  through  the  inquiry.  If, 
however,  in  the  result,  no  remedy  could 
be  pointed  out,  the  country  would  at  least 
rest  satisfied  that  the  utmost  bad  been 
done,  and  that  in  this  instance  at  least 
parliament  was  not  to  blame.    A  part  of 
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the  prevailing  distress  undoubtedly  arose 
from  a  transition  from  war  to  peace,  but 
on  all  former  occasions  our  wars  had  been 
shorter,  and  our  difficulties  more  evanes- 
cent. After  a  war  of  twenty-five  years' 
duration,  throughout  which  there  .had 
been  an  extraordinary  expenditure  of  at 
least  25  millions  a  year — and  after  the 
whole  of  Europe  had  been  engaged  for 
the  same  length  of  time  in  a  similar  ex- 
traordinary expenditure,  it  was  not  re* 
markable  that  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion which  had  been  engendered  by  the 
increased  call  which  this  expenditure 
had  produced  during  that  period  en  our 
manufactures,  should,  on.  the  return  of 
peace,  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  distress; 
but  if  it  was  necessary  that  so  many  hun* 
dred  thousands  should  be  suffering  starva- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  line  of  policy 
which  had  been  pursued  by  the  govern* 
ment  (the  propriety  of  which,  however, 
he  had  no  intention  of  calling  in  question), 
and  in  which  the  country  had  erobarkeo* 
he  thought  it  now  became  the  duty  of  that 
government  and  the  country  to  direct 
their  attention  as  to  how  far  it  might  be 
possible  to  contribute  relief.  The  popu- 
lation had  been  so  augmented  that  it  was 
now  found  to  be  too  great  for  the  quantity 
of  labour  to  be  performed.  All  this  de- 
manded calm  investigation.  Some  ame- 
lioration of  things  might  perhaps,  be  the 
result.  A  scheme  might  be  discovered 
for  levying  a  tax  upon  the  rich  who.  could 
afford  to  pay  it  for  the  aid  of.  the  peer 
who  had  not  the  means  of  living. .  He 
agreed  with  his  hon.  friend  in  thinking 
that  even  67.  a  man  would  be  something, 
and  he  could  not  help  expressing  fab  ex- 
treme surprise  that  the  gentlemen  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Question  with 
his  hon.  friend  who  had  made  the  present 
motion,  should  concur  in  disapproving 
of  the  manner  in  which  that  motion  was 
made,  and  yet  not  offer  any  correction  of 
it.  Thousands  of  people  were  actually  in 
want  of  food,  and  perhaps  that  by  eat* 
ploying  them  on  public  works,  eehef 
might  be  granted  them  by  a  much  less 
sum  than  could  effect  so  desirable  a  per* 
pose  in  any  other  way.  After  so  keg  a 
discussion  on  this  subject,  the  House  was 
too  much  fatigued,  and  were  not  now  die- 
posed  to  enter  into  the  question*  ;.He 
would  therefore  say  no  more  upon  it*  No 
man  was  more  fully  impressed  than  hism- 
self  with  the  extent  of  the  existing  danger, 
and  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  means 
likely  to  remove  it ;  and  he  was  convinced 
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that  if  the  inquiry  wai  gone  into  the  good 
sense  of  the  government  end- Che  wisdom 
of  parliament  would  suggest  some  eligible 
means  to  mitigate  the  existing' evil. 

Mr.  John  Smith  alluded  to  the  rapid 
inroad  which  machinery  had  made  upon 
manual  labour  within  only  a  few  years. 
He  did  not  mean  to  contend  that  this  was 
not  a  great  improvement  upon  the  old 
system9  but  it  was  an  undoubted  fact  that 
it  had  thrown  a  great  many  hands  out  of 
employment.  He  had  attended  to  this 
point  for  some  years,  and. he  did  not  think 
that  the  attention  of  a  committee  could 
be  directed  to  a  more  important  object 
He  had  listened  to  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  member  for  Oxford  with  the  utmost 
pain;  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
which  was,  that  the  wretched  sufferers 
could  hope  for  no  relief*  He  had  hoped 
that  some  species  of  compromise  would 
have  been  effected,  in  order  that  so  im- 
portant a  subject  might  have  been  fairly 
entered  upon ;  and  it  gave  him  great  sur- 
prise, ana  not  less  concern,  that  ministers 
refused  to  inquire  at  all.  He  was  anxious 
for  some  inquiry  into  the  existing  evil ; 
because,  sooner  or  later  he  was  convinced 
it  would  press  itself  on  the  attention  of 
parliament.  So  many  wretched  persons  in 
want  of  food,  could  not  rest  contented  in  a 
state  so  deplorable.  Some  remedy  ought, 
at  least,  to  be  sought,  if  it  could  not  be 
found ;  and  he  would  cheerfully  vote  even 
for  a  property  tax,  if  it  were  so  regulated 
as  to  mil  only  on  those  who  could  afford  to 
pay  for  the  relief  of  the  poor* 

Mr.  William  Smith  observed,  that  when 
it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  distress 
was  the  great  cause  of  the  prevailing  dis- 
contents, it  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
ungracious  not  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  that  distress.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
could  not  but  deprecate  with  his  utmost 
force,  holding  out  to  the  poor  that  dismal 
delusion,  that  the  destruction  of  machinery 
would  alleviate  their  sufferings.  If  the 
manufacturers  were  to  be  relieved  by  an 
increase  of  foreign  demand  and  home 
consumption*  it  was  the  most  absolute 
folly  to  assert, that  that  object  could  be 
accomplished  by  making  manufactures 
dearer,  which  would  be  the  inevitable  and 
obvious  effect  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  use 
of  machinery.  It  might,  indeed,  be  ad- 
vantageous for  a*  very  transient  period, 
and  to  a  few  persons  in  insulated  situa- 
tions, but  it  mult  totally  destroy  by  the 
roots  the  whole  exportation  trade  of  the 
kingdom.    Regarding  the  project  for  fix* 


ing  a  minimum  for  labour,  he  was  of  the 
same  opinion,  until  an  average  of  human 
force  could  be  ascertained* 

Mr.  «/.  Smith,  in  explanation,  utterly 
disclaimed  any  intention  of  depreciating 
machinery* 

Mr.  Jr.  Smith  expressed  his  perfect  con- 
fidence in  the  declaration  of  his  hon.  friend. 

Mr.  Mansfield  said,  after  the  debate  he 
had  heard  that  evening,  he  was  really  at  a 
loss  to  know  on  which  side  to  give  his  vote* 
It  would  be  a  most  gratifying  thing  to  his 
mind  if  a  committee  were  appointed  to 
consider  of  the  causes  of  the  present  dis- 
tressed state  of  the  country,  unaccompa- 
nied, however,  with  any  political  feeling. 
He  regretted,  however,  that  the  boo. 
gentleman  who  had  opened  the  debate 
should  have  allowed  himself  to  be  led 
away  by  party  feeling.  It  was  impos- 
sible  for  him  to  support  an  inouirr  which 
included  so  many  questions  of  politics  ai 
might  be  embraced  by  the  motion.  Were 
the  political  part  of  the  proposal  sepa- 
rated from  that  which  was  purely  commer- 
cial, a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  latter 
should  receive  his  hearty  concurrence.  - 

Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  admitted  the 
statement  of  the  lord  advocate,  that  a  part 
of  Scotland  was  in  a  disturbed  state,  but 
he  denied  that  disturbance  existed  to  the 
degree  which  he  pointed  out.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  at  least  two-thirds  of  Lanark- 
shire were  sound  and  loyal.  The  cause  of 
the  discontent  was  distress,  and  while  that 
cause  continued,  the  effect  must  also  con* 
tinue.  The  people  were  obliged  to  work 
fourteen  hours  a  day,  and  could  obtain  only 
meal  and  milk  for  their  support.  Distress 
was  much  more  prevalent  than  disaffection, 
and  he  could  contemplate  no  reasonable 
ground  for  refusing  the  motion  for  in- 
quiry. Ministers  ought  to  apply  their 
minds  to  prevent  as  well  as  to  punish,  but 
hitherto  tne  latter  only  bad  received  their 
attention.  If  they  bad  any  plan  by  which 
they  could  relieve  the  distresses  of  thai 
poor,  they  ought  to  bring  it  forward*  if 
they  had  not,  he  could  noteee  why  they1 
refused  to  accede  to  the  morion-  before  the" 
House. 

Mr.  Davenport  trusted  that  the  Motion 
of  to-night  would  be  brought  forward  at 
some  future  period  in  a  less  generate** 
obnoxious  shape.  If  it  had  excluded  po-> 
litics,  he  would  have  given  it  bis  support. 

Mr.  Tierney  promised  to  trouble  the 
House  very  shortly.  In  truth,  little  or 
nothing  had  been  offered  on  the  other  side 
which  called  for  an  answer.    True  it  was 
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that  the  noble  lord  had  spoken,  and  had 
stated  his  determination  not  to  allow  any 
inquiry  into  the  distresses  of  the  people. 
Why  ?  Because  the  motion  for  the  com- 
mittee was  not  worded  exactly  in  his  own 
terms.  All  gentlemen  were  satisfied  that 
distress  existed — that  that  distress  ought 
to  be  inquired  into— and  that  it  might  pos- 
sibly be  relieved :  but  the  noble  lord  had 
put  his  veto  upon  it.  Investigation  was 
not  to  be  permitted.  The  other  hon. 
members  who  followed  on  the  same  side, 
seemed  satisfied  with  the  noble  lord's  rea- 
son, and  offered  not  a  single  syllable  of 
argument  against  the  principle  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  very  able  and  eloquent  speeches 
of  the  two  gentlemen  behind  him  were  60 
convincing,  that  he  had  nothing  to  offer 
in  addition  to  them.  The  debate  had  been 
interesting  from  the  practical  light  thrown 
upon  the  subject,  and  from  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  which 
contained  some  important,  though  not 
very  consolatory  truths.  His  (Mr. 
Tierney's)  principal  object  in  rising,  how- 
ever, was  to  mark  his  sensetof  the  conduct 
of  his  hon.  friend  who  had  moved  for  the 
committee.  Whatever  the  House  might 
do,  he  was  well  persuaded  that  the  country 
would  thank  his  hon.  friend  for  the  line 
he  had  pursued,  and  which,  properly 
followed  up,  without  the  obstructions  the 
noble  lord  wished  to  throw  in  the  way, 
might  terminate  in  important  benefits  to 
the  country.  He  utterly  denied  that  the 
inquiry,  narrowed  as  the  noble  lord  had 
suggested,  would  be  attended  with  any  ad- 
vantage. If, indeed,  nothing  but  perfect  po  • 
verty  and  complete  distress  prevailed  in 
the  manufactunng  districts,  then  it  might 
be  very  proper  to  limit  the  investigation 
to  the  mere  means  of  removing  those 
evils.  But  was  that  the  real  state  of  the 
manufacturing  districts  ?  Was  it  not  part 
of  the  noble  lord's  case,  whenever  it  suited 
hhn  to  make  it  so,  that  something  besides 
poverty  and  distress  existed — something 
dangerous  and  prejudicial  to  the  public 
interest  ?  He  put  it  to  the  House,  whe- 
ther, when  the  state  of  those  districts  re- 
quired the  five  or  six  bills  of  coercion 
now  before  parliament,  inquiry  ought  to 
be  restricted  merely  to  the  distress,  without 
embracing  any  thing  to  which  those  bills 
referred.  The  truth,  however,  was,  that 
any  thing  and  every  thing  might  be  inves- 
tigated which  did  not  come  home  to  mi- 
nisters; but ,  the  moment  any  thing  ge- 
neral was  hinted  at,  then  cried  the  noble 
lord,  "  Oh,  no !  this  is  a  party  inquiry, 
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and  God  forbid  that  we  should  mix  up 
any  party  matters  with  these  questions : 
mere  distress  you  may  inquire  into,  but 
you  must  not  go  one  step  farther  to  sec 
how  the  distress  has  been  occasioned ; 
that  would  be  attended  with  extreme 
danger."  The  noble  lord  was  right;  it 
might  be  attended  with  extreme  danger, 
not  to  the  country,  but  to  himself  and  his 
colleagues.  He  firmly  believed  that  mi- 
nisters were  in  a  great  degree  responsible 
for  the  discontent  which  existed  through- 
out the  country.  He  believed  that  there 
had  been  a  gross  and  culpable  neglect  of 
the  public  interest  and  safety,  in  allowing 
certain  occurrences  to  take  place  without 
interfering  to  prevent  them.  Let  them 
look,  for  instance,  at  the  statement  made 
by  the  lord  advocate  of  Scotland,  who 
had  made  a  clear  and  explicit  speech  on 
this  occasion  which  did  him  infinite  ho- 
nour. What  did  the  learned  lord  say? 
He  told  them,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
Scotland  was  in  a  state  of  disaffection ; 
that  disaffection  was  working  under 
ground,  and  above  ground ;  and,  that  for 
six  weeks  after  this  state  of  things  was  in 
operation,  ministers  had  no  idea  of  what 
was  going  on.  Could  they  call  that  a  go- 
vernment ?  What  were  they  to  think  of  the 
vigilance  of  those  who  suffered  this  dreadful 
volcano  to  threaten  them  under  ground, 
whilst  disaffection  stared  them  in  the  face 
above  ground,  and  yet  did  not  think  such 
dangers  were  worth  inquiring  into  ?  He 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  papers  laid  on  their  table.  In  the  first 
paper,  which  was  dated  the  1st  July,  four 
Manchester  magistrates  stated  to  lord  Sid- 
mouth  their  opinion  of  the  dangerous 
and  alarming  feeling  which  existed  in  that 
district.  They  declared  to  his  lordship 
the  danger  which  they  apprehended  ;  they 
demanded  to  know  what  tbey  were  to  do ; 
and  observed,  that  if  no  new  laws  were 
enacted,  they  should  not,  they  were 
afraid,  be  able  to  put  down  the  spirit  of 
disaffection.  The  House  had  not  the 
answer  of  the  noble  lord  before  them ;  but 
they  were  acquainted  with  this  fact — that 

Sarliament  was  prorogued  on  the  13th  of 
uly,  and  that  very  important  business 
was  postponed  for  that  purpose,  Indeed, 
parliament  was  prorogued  with  unneces- 
sary haste,  at  the  very  time  that  govern- 
ment was  apprised  of  the  danger.  What 
was  this  but  saying  to  the  magistrates, 
"  You  may  do  as  you  like ;  but  you  shall 
get  no  advice  from  us,  because  there  is 
something  we  would  much  rattier  do  at 
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the  present  moment.    Our  object  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  House  of  Commons.'*     Did  he, 
then,  say  too  much  when  he  thus  openly 
declared,  that  ministers  were  responsible 
for  what  had  passed  in  the  country,  be- 
cause they  had  not  taken  steps  at  an  earlier 
and  more  proper  period  to  prevent  it  ?  He 
begged  leave  to  ask,  would  it  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  country,  under  these  circum- 
stances, to  have  a  mere  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  distress  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts ?     Would  it  not  be  proper  to  exa- 
mine, and  to  show  to  the  country,  what 
were  the  machinations  that  led  to  those 
disturbances — to  develope  what  the  reason 
was  that  induced  die  people  to  assume 
this  formidable  attitude  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  always  bearing  in  mind,  that 
the  disturbances  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts were  pointed  out  as  the  ground  for 
the  introduction  of  measures  affecting  the 
liberties  of  the  whole  population  of  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and   Scotland,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  which  had  not  committed 
any  act  that  called  for  sucb   coercion  I 
Was  it  then  useful  to  say,  that  such  and 
such  distress  appeared  to  exist  in  such  and 
sucb  districts,  without  at  the  same  time 
stating,  why  that  distress  had  assumed  so 
alarming  a  shape  and  character  as  it  had 
done  during  the  latter  months  ?    Gentle- 
men opposite  declared,  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  going  into  any  inquiry  with 
respect  to  the  business  at   Manchester, 
because  the    House    had    decided    that 
no  investigation  should  take  place.     He 
did  not  know  that  they  had  so  decided 
in  terms,  but  he  was  certainly  ready  to 
admit  that,   practically,   they  had    done 
so;  that  they  had  shown  an  evident  un- 
willingness to  enter  into  that  question. 
But  then  it  would  be  well  to  inquire, 
whether  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  at 
Manchester  had  not  created  and  increased 
the  spirit  of  hostility  which  was  observ- 
able there.     That  would  be  a  proper  sub- 
ject  for  investigation,  and  he    had    no 
doubt  whatever  of  what  the  result  would 
be.    He  believed  it  would  be  found,  that 
the  conduct  of  those  persons  had  done 
much  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  lower 
orders.      Gentlemen  opposite  had  said  a 
great  deal  about  itinerant  orators,  and  of 
the  mischiefs  which  they  had  occasioned ; 
but  how  stood  the  fact  ?     Those  persons 
had  gone  through  the  country,  ana  talked 
and  prosed  about  annual  parliaments  and 
universal  suffrage,  till  the  people  became 
tired  and  weary  of  them,  and  tent  them 
home  again.    But  government  gave  them 


new  life,  for  it  gave  them  a  new  subject 
to  speak  upon— a  subject  that  came  home 
to  men's  bosoms— a  subject  in  which  all 
were  interested.  This  question,  it  was 
said,  had  nothing  to  do  with  parliamentary 
reform ;  perhaps  it  had  not ;  but  would  it 
not  be  well  to  inquire  whether  the  people 
had  not  imbibed  a  strong  dislike, — a 
powerful  aversion  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  whether  something  might  not 
be  done  to  remove  this  unfavourable  im- 
pression from  their  minds  ?  Did  gentle- 
men opposite  mean  to  say,  that  stopping 
inquiry,  that  refusing  all  investigation, 
was  the  best  mode  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  distrust  and  aversion  which  prevailed 
in  the  popular  mind  ?  The  lion,  member 
for  Yorkshire  had  said,  that  the  more  the 
subject  was  considered,  the  greater  would 
be  found  the  necessity  for  abstaining  from 
any  proceeding  with  respect  to  it.     Ho 

J  Mr.  Tierney),  for  his  own  part,  had  no 
oubt  that  the  more  such  motions  were 
refused — motions  having  investigation  for 
their  object — the  more  loudly  and  fre- 
quently would  inquiry  be  called  for.  He 
would  confidently  ask,  whether  the  debate 
of  that  night  would  not  plainly  con- 
vince every  roan,  that  things,  as  they  now 
stood,  were  practically  wrong  ?  Let  the 
House  consider  the  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  member  for  Oxford  (a  statement  he 
feared  much  too  true),  of  the  situation  in 
which  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this 
country  were  placed.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  supposed  on  a  former 
night  to  have  said  that  the  existence  of 
our  manufacturing  interests  was  incom- 
patible with  a  free  constitution:  but  he 
had  since  declared  that  he  had  used  no 
such  expression.  Such,  however,  was 
certainly  his  line  of  argument.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  was  on  that  occasion  de- 
fending the  propriety  of  making  the  bill 
then  before  the  House,  not  local  and  tem- 
porary, but  general  and  permanent.  His 
argument  was  this :  "  I  believe,'9  said  he, 
"  that  for  the  next  6  or  7  seven  years, 
such  will  be  the  depressed  state  of  the 
manufactures  of  this  country,  that  we 
cannot  look  to  an  earlier  period  for  taking 
those  laws  away."  But  he  stated  also, 
"If  you  have  an  immense  manufacturing 
interest,  and  that  manufacturing  interest 
is  liable  to  great  fluctuations,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  enact  measures  which 
will  be  at  all  times  sufficient  to  meet  the 
dangers  that  "may  be  apprehended  from 
those  fluctuations."  The  inference  then 
was,   that  they   were  not   to   build   on 
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any  precise  period  for  doing  away  those 
measures ;  they  were  not  to  contemplate 
their  duration  tor  a  year  or  two,  but  ought 
to  make  them  permanent,  in  order  to  meet 
any  fluctuation  which  might  chance  to 
arise !  The  right  hon.  gentleman  denied 
that  he  had  said,  that  the  manufacturing 
interest  and  the  constitution  could  not 
exist  together.  But  his  argument  went 
to  this  extent — that  while  distress,  arising 
from  the  state  of  manufactures,  pervaded 
the  country,  the  constitution  was  in  dan- 
ger: but  that  when  the  distress  ceased 
the  danger  was  at  an  end,  and  to  meet 
that  distress,  whenever  in  consequence 
of  any  fluctuation  it  occurred,  he  argued 
that  the  billl  should  be  permanent.  How 
did  the  country  stand  at  the  present  mo- 
ment ?  It  was  affirmed  and  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  for  the  first  time, 
money  was  sold  out  of  our  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  investing  them  in  those  of 
France.  He  knew  that  some  years  ago 
persons  provided  for  their  families  by  pur- 
chasing annuities  in  the  French  funds. 
That,  however,  was  done  to  a  very  trifling 
extent,  as  would  be  seen  by  a  reference 
to  the  list  of  claimants.  But  it  was  never 
before  known  that  large  sums  were  sold 
out  of  the  English  fu*nds  in  order  to 
strengthen  those  of  France.  This  how- 
ever, was  not  the  worst  part  of  the  business. 
What  surprised  and  alarmed  him  more 
was,  that  small  sums  were  transferred  in 
the  same  manner.  If  he  were  wrong 
some  gentleman  would  contradict  him, 
when  he  stated  that  sums  of  200/.  and 
300?.  were  of  late  frequently  taken  from 
the  hands  of  country  bankers  and 
transferred  by  the  friends  of  the  owners 
to  the  French  funds.  This  was  a  circum- 
stance of  a  most  alarming  nature,  be- 
cause it  showed  that  the  mischief  was  ex- 
tremely prevalent.  A  large  sum  might 
be  so  employed  as  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion ;  but  when  they  saw  the  small  streams 
of  capital  running  in  the  same  course,  and 
working  their  way  to  the  same  reservoir, 
the  danger  to  the  country  was  manifest  and 
alarming.  It  was  stated  by  every  gentle- 
man who  had  considered  the  subject,  that 
the  people  were  over  taxed  ;  but  not  a 
word  in  answer  fell  from  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  Some  gentlemen  asserted 
that  the  evils  were  caused  by  a  transition 
from  war  to  peace.  The  transition  it, 
should  be  recollected,  had  occurred  some 
years  ago ;  we  had  had  Ave  years  of  peace, 
but  the  evils  had  not  abated.  In  the  year 
1815-1816  it  was  stated  that  the  transition 
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from  war  to  peace  had  occasioned  the 
then  existing  difficulties,  and  no  person 
could  deny  the  fact,  because  it  evidently 
must  have,  more  or  less,  affected  the  la* 
bouring  classes  of  the  community.  But 
they  came  to  the  end  of  the  transition, 
and  they  were  told  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne  at  the  opening  of  the  last  session, 
that  so  far  from  having  any  thing  to  com- 
plain of  on  account  of  the  transition,  the  ma- 
nufactures, the  trade,  the  agriculture,  the 
commerce  of  the  country  were  in  a  most 
flourishing  state.  Then,  surely,  the 
transition  was  at  an  end!  Oh  no,  the 
transition  came  back,  only  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  it  had  an  alias  added  to  it ; 
and  then,  instead  of  a  transition,  it  became 
a  fluctuation.  Thus,  then,  was  their  piti- 
able situation  held  out  to  the  world— that 
they  were  taxed  to  such  an  extent,  that 
the  people  could  not  bear  it ;  that  trade 
was  so  bad,  that  individuals  could  not 
procure  a  livelihood  for  themselves,  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  do ;  that  no 
remedy  could  be  found  for  these  evils; 
that  ministers  proposed  none,  and  thought 
of  none ;  and  finally,  that  the  whole  mass 
of  the  population  were  Atheists.  Let 
gentlemen  read  the  whole  of  this  denun- 
ciation from  top  to  bottom,  and  say  whe- 
ther there  was  ever  a  state  of  things  more 
dreadful,  or  that  more  loudly  called  for  a 
full  and  dispassionate  inquiry.  The  hon. 
gentleman  near  him  said,  that  this 
was  a  visitation  from  god,  and  nothing 
else.  Did  that  hon.  gentleman  indeed, 
believe,  and  could  he  gravely  state  rt  to 
the  House,  that  the  mischief  which  hail 
been  going  on  for  25  years  was  to  be  at- 
tributed to  God  alone,  and  not  to  the 
restless  dispositions  of  men?  He  (Mr. 
Tierney)  stated  on  the  first  day  ot  the 
session,  and  he  would  repeat  it  now,  that 
no  people  were  more  sincerely  disposed  to 
the  practice  of  piety  and  true  religion 
than  the  people  of  this  country.  Now 
they  were  told  that  a  taint  appeared 
amongst  them — that  the  people  were  de- 
moralized— that  money  left  the  country— 
that  trade  sunk,  and  that  stocks  fell ;  and 
no  man  would  say  what  was  the  reason  of 
this  state  of  things,  because  he  was  afraid 
to  point  out  the  true  reason.  A  visitation 
from  God  !  God  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  It  was  the  work  of  the  perverted 
mind  of  man.  It  was  the  defect  of 
twenty-five  years  misgovernment,  which 
was  surely,  though  silently  working  on 
to  the  ruin  of  the  country.  Government 
had  undeviatingly  pursued   thai  system 
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which  tended*  mow  and  more  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  empire,  and  oF  which  the 
Home  or  Commons  daily  heard  still  more  ' 
and  more.    And  then  gentlemen  affected  , 
wander  that  person*  groaning  nnder  these 
unfortunate  circumstances,  declared  that 
aomethmgwas  wrong  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  they  conceived  ought  to  be  re- 
dressed.* The  debate  of  this  night  showed 
the  necessity  more  than  an?  thing  that 
had  occurred  for  a  long  time  of  speedily 
doing  something  to  check  the  evil.    The  \ 
conduct    of  ministers  on  this  occasion  j 
would  be  severely  scrutinised.    How  had  ■ 
they  acted  t      Because  an  inquiry  was  j 
moved  for  on  his  (the  opposition)  side  of . 
the  House,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  j 
speech  not  palatable  to  gentlemen  oppo- 
site,   therefore  the  inquiry  was  refused.  | 
"  You  shall  not  have  the  inquiry,*  said 
the  noble  lord, "  because  I  did  not  expect 
that  it  would  be  introduced  by  such  a 
speech."  .  And   the  gentlemen  opposite 
were  ail  so  satisfied  with  that  statement, 
that  not  a  single  word  was  said  by  them  ! 
which   bore    on   the  question,    except  | 
what  had  been  offered  by  the  lord  advo-  : 
cate  of  Scotland.    If  no  inquiry  was  con- 
ceded when  parliament  was  called  together 
under 'the  pressure  of  crrcuinstances  such 
as  every  vftan  moat  deeply  feel,  for  what 
purpose  had'  they  been1  assembled  ?    The 
resultof  their  meeting  wrfs,  that  they  passed 
severe  lairs  'against  the  people,  that  they 
agreed  to  coercive  measures  to  keep  them 
down,  and  when  an  endeavour  was  made 
to  learn  why  the  veople  were  In  such  a  si- 
tuation,: they  ban  a  short  speech  from  a 
secretary  or  state,  and  were  sent  about 
thejrbusineaa,  With  the  consoling  reflection 
that  thfey  had  destroyed  some  of  the  best 
liberties  of  the  country.    In  this  state  of, 
things*  if  it  were  the  temper  of  govern-  ' 
ment  to  refuse  entering  into  an  inquiry 
there  wee  no  use  to  have  any  argument 
about  it.    Thero  was  no  case  that  more 
imperatively  called  for  inquiry  than  the 
present  state  of  the  country.      He  should 
be  glad  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the  right 
hon.  the  president  of  the  board  of  con- 
troul  on  the  subject.     Perhaps   he  (al- 
though the  noble  lord  did   not)   would 
state  what  remedy  he  had  to  propose,  and 
not  let  gentlemen  depart  with  the  idea, 
that  the  country  was  on  the  very  brink  of 
ruin,  bat  that  no  man  could  point  out  a 
way  by  which  that  ruin  could  be  avoided. 

Miv  Cunning  said,  although  he  hoped 
he  waa  not' often  guilty  of  shrinking  from 
a  call  when  openly  made  upon  him,  yet  he 
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could  assure  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and 
the  House,  that  he  never  rose  with  more 
reluctance  than  he  did  on  the  present  oc- 
casion—first, on  account  of  tlie  late  pe- 
riod of  the  night,  which  made  him  un- 
willing to  protract  the  discussion;  and, 
secondly,  from  a  cause  personal  to  him- 
self—severe indisposition,  which  would 
have  induced  him  to  give  a  silent  vote, 
rather  than  enter  into  any  argument  on 
the  question.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  said,  that  bis  (Mr.  Canning's)  noble 
friend  alleged  no.  reason  for  not  acceding 
to  the  motion,  except  that  the  hon, 
mover's  speech  was  not  shaped  according 
to  his  fancy;  and  that,  in  the  feeling  thus 
expressed,  the  gentlemen  on  his  (the  mi- 
nisterial) side  of  the  House  meant  to  ac- 
auicsce.  He  could  not  but  think,  that  if 
ie  right  hon.  gentleman  had  at  all  watch- 
ed the  course  of  the  debate,  he  must  have 
seen,  that  the  feeling  which  actuated  his 
noble  friend,  in  opposing  the  motion,  was 
not  a  feeling  of  a  personal  nature ;  and  if 
his  noble  friend  had  expressed  the  con- 
current sense  of  those  who  sat  near  him, 
he  also  procured  the  assent  of  many  gen- 
tleman who  came  down  to  the  House  by 
no  means  prepared  for  such  an  opposition. 
Fortunately,  the  course  which  his  noble. 
friend  had  meant  to  pursue,  and  which 
many  gentlemen  would  have  concurred 
in,  was  not  a  matter  of  after-thought,  or 
of  doubt.  He  spoke  in  the  presence  of 
many  individuals  who  knew,  that  so  late 
as  four  o'clock  this  day,  it  was  his  (Mr. 
Canning's)  intention,  however  rarely  such 
a  circumstance  occurred,  to  have  voted 
with  the  hon.  gentleman  who  brought 
forward  this  proposition.  But  he  was  at 
that  time  persuaded,  that  the  motion 
would  have  been  introduced  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  the  notice  had  been  ori- 
ginally given.  He  understood  that  cer- 
tain private  communications  which  were 
ordinarily  made  between  gentlemen  in 
that  House,  had  taken  place  beforehand 
with  the  fion.  gentleman,  and  that  the 
motion  waa  to  be  for  a  bonaJicU  inquiry 
into  commercial  distresses  arising  from 
commercial  causes,  with  a  view  to  the 
discovery  of  any  possible  remedy  that 
could  be  devfsea  for  ameliorating  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  country.  The  inquiry, 
he  understood,  was  to  be  divested  as 
much  as  possible  of  all  connexion  with 
those  angry  topics  which  had  agitated 
that  House  for  many  nights,  and  on  oil 
of  which,  si  ocularly  and  collectively,  tho 
House  had  already  come  to  a  decision. 
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But  would  ant  bodj  who  had  heard  the  I 
opening  speech,  or  any  part  of  that  speech, ' 
lay  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  say,  that 
the  motion  was  brought  forward  with  that 
abstinence  from  political  hostility,  which 
gave  it  a  chance  of  a  friendly  reception, 
or  if  carried,  of  a  useful  application  to  the 
questions  which  it  embraced?  It  was 
rather  a  speech  in  which  all  the  topics  of 
inflammation  had  been  connected  together. 
It  introduced  every  thing  that  was  calcu- 
lated to  rekindle  those  animosities  which 
might  have  subsided.  They  were,  indeed, 
introduced  collaterally,  but  unfairly — un- 
fairly with  respect  to  the  topics  them- 
selves, and  no  less  unfairly  with  reference 
to  the  inquiry  that  was  to  take  place. 
They  were  topics,  too,  he  must  observe, 
on  which  the  sense  of  the  House  was 
clearly  taken,  and  on  which  its  decision 
was  intelligibly  given.  He  did  not  mean 
to  censure  the  hon.  gentleman  for  the 
course  he  had  adopted ;  he  had  undoubt- 
edly a  right  to  introduce  public  topics  in 
the  way  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  most 
expedient ;  and  he  did  not  doubt  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  thought  it  was  his  duty 
to  bring  forward  the  motion  as  he  had 
done  that  night.  The  hon.  gentleman,  of 
course,  conceived  it  to  be  a  part  of  his 
duty  to  throw  as  much  obloquy  as  pos- 
sible on  his  majesty's  government,  an  ob- 
ject in  which  he  was  well  seconded  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  who  had  just  spoken. 
I  ft  he  speech  delivered  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  meant  to  follow  up  the 
idea  of  the  hon.  mover,  it  showed  that  he 
had  taken  a  correct  view  of  the  object  of 
the  motion.  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
did  not  mean  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
hon.  mover,  if  he  meant  to  adopt  a 
different  mode  of  proceeding,  it  then 
threw  on  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the 
onus  of  showing  that  he  had  not  defeated 
a  motion,  which,  if  brought  forward  with 
common  temperance,  would  have  ensured 
the  concurrence  of  the  House.  When  he 
came  down  to  the  House,  he  expected 
that  the  motion  would  be  brought  forward 
in  the  spirit  to  which  he  had  alluded  ;  and 
if  so  brought  forward,  it  certainly  would 
have  received  his  concurrence.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say,  that  in  making  up  his 
mind  on  the  subject,  he  had  not  only  placed 
considerable  restraint  on  his  feelings,  but 
also  on  his  better  judgment.  Because, 
undoubtedly,  in  entering  into  a  field  of  in- 
quiry so  wide  as  this  must  be,  if  confined 
to  its  express  objects,  without  a  precise 
knowledge  of  what  that  inquiry  would  be 
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specifically  directed  to,  they  ran  the  risk 
of  exciting  expectations  that  might  be 
grievously  disappointed.  If  they  entered 
into  it  with  an  idea  of  adopting  any 
remedy  that  might  casually  be  turned  up, 
blame  would  attach  to  them  for  .not 
having  paused  until  they  saw  their  way 
clearly  before  them.  The  hon.  mover  told 
them,  in  words  short  and  emphatic,  which 
showed  the  view  that  he  toolc  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  he  would  have  no  committee  on 
cotton-twist,  but  one  in  which  political 
topics  should  be  investigated.  He  had 
used  the  words  cotton-twist,  because  be 
wished  to  degrade  the  idea  of  a  commer- 
cial inquiry :  and  his  political  view  em- 
braced the  whole  state  of  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  involved  all  the  Tory  principles 
of  the  resident  magistrates  and  gentlemen 
of  that  county,  and  all  die  conflicts  of 
Orange  and  other  societies  within  its  limits. 
The  hon.  mover  had  done  him  the  honour 
to  appeal  to  him,  on  account  of  his  con- 
nexion with  Liverpool,  as  to  certain  cir- 
cumstances which  had  taken  place  there. 
With  respect  to  Orange  lodges,  and  the 
system  connected  with  them,  the  hon. 
mover  might  know  that  all  that  ever 
passed  between  him  and  such  of  his  con- 
stituents as  belonged  to  those  societies 
was,  that  he  had  asked  them  for  their 
favour.  He  had  before  and  after  his  last 
visit  to  that  town  (and  nothing  had  since 
occurred  to  alter  his  opinions),  declared 
sentiments  directly  opposite  to  the  great 
majority  of  those  persons.  He  was  not 
the  person  who,  intending  to  go  into  an 
inquiry  respecting  the  manufacturing 
classes,  could  consider  it  any  necessary 
part  of  such  inquiry  to  take  up  the  feuds 
and  quarrels  of  Lancaster,  and  set  the 
people  one  against  the  other.  That, 
however,  was  the  spirit  with  which  the 
hon.  mover  would  go  to  the  inquiry*  so  far 
as  related  to  the  general  state  of  the 
county  of  Lancaster.  The  hon.  mover 
would  also  introduce  the  events  of  the 
16th  of  August.  The  interminable  sub- 
ject of  the  Oldham  inquest ;  in  short,  all 
those  questions,  which  any  man  who 
wished  to  enter  into  the  main  subject 
itself— who  was  desirous  to  strip  it  of  all 
accidental  circumstances,  would  have 
carefully  avoided.  But,  a»  if  the  hon. 
mover's  speech  was  not  sufficient,  at  the 
end  of  the  debate  came  forward  his 
venerable  mentor,  who,  instead  of  bring- 
ing him  back  to  sobriety  and  temperance, 
instead  of  cooling  his  mind,  and  tran- 
quillizing his  passions,  had  encouraged  his 
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warmth.  He  came  indeed  like  Mentor, 
but  it  was  like  Mentor  when  he  stole  be- 
hind Telcraachus,  and  pushed  him  into 
the  sea.  So  did  the  Mentor  of  to-night 
get  behind  the  hon.  mover,  and  force  him 
into  the  ocean  of  parly  politics.  The 
hon.  mover  wished  to  inauire  into  the 
state  of  Lancashire,  Its  ancient  feuds  and 
present  animosities,  but  that  would  not 
satisfy  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  He 
wanted  a  grand  coup  d'cet'L  He  wanted 
to  investigate  the  conduct  of  ministers  for 
25  years  past,  in  a  committee  ostensibly 
formed  to  inquire  into  the  commercial 
distresses  of  the  country.  This  calm, 
temperate,  moderate  inquiry  into  the 
distresses  of  the  time,  was,  It  ap- 
peared, to  be  indissolubly  united  with 
the  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation, 

! Tor  such  it  would  be) — the  good  old  par- 
iamentary  course  for  turning  out  one  set 
of  ministers,  and  placing  another  in  their 
stead.  Good  would  it  have  been  for 
ministers,  good  would  it  have  been  for 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  those 
around  him,  good  for  the  country  at 
large,  if  to-day  had  been  a  conferential 
day,  and,  if,  with  grounded  arms,  ceasing 
from  hostility,  both  sides  had  agreed  to 
consult  the  benefit  of  all ;  ministers  did 
come  down  to  the  House  in  that  disposi- 
tion, and  he  was  as  much  vexed  as  he 
was  disappointed  and  surprised  at  the 
change  which  appeared  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  sentiments  of  the  hon.  mover 
since  Friday  last.  The  speeches  delivered 
fry  an  hon.  gentleman  opposite  and  his 
right  hon.  friend,  while  they  did  them  in- 
finite credit,  and  showed  that  their 
highly  sifted  minds  were  improved  by* 
practical  knowledge — these  two  speeches 
were  the  specimens  to  which  he  would 
refer,  as  what  he  thought  ought  to  have 
been  the  tone  and  temper  of  that  debate. 
If  the  hon.  mover  had  opened  the  busi- 
ness in  that  temperate  mode,  he  woold 
not  have  opposed  the  motion— nay,  he 
would  -venture  farther :  even  after  the 
provoking  speech  of  the  hon.  mover,  if 
his  right  hon.  friend  had  adopted  the 
course  of  those  two  gentlemen,  and 
thrown  the  irritating  topics  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  a  little  more  into  the  shade, 
instead  of  addressing  the  House  as  he 
had  done,  they  might  then  have  come  to 
terms.  But  for  some  reasons  inscrutable 
to  him,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
thought  it  better  to  change  that  night, 
which  was  to  have  been  a  neutral  night, 
to  one  ef  the  most  decided  political  hos- 


tility. One  consequence  was,  that  they 
had  lost  their  object.  Even  on  this  sub- 
ject— the  subject  of  sacred  misery,  which 
should  be  hedged  round  from  every  feel- 
ing of  political  irritation— even  with 
respect  to  that  question  it  seemed  the 
country  was  not  to  look  for  fair  inquiry 
and  cordial  co-operation.  He  thought 
the  gentlemen  opposite  had  lost  them- 
selves a  second  time.  One  opportunity 
occurred  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
when  they  might  have  rendered  an  essen- 
tial service  to  the  country.  They  might 
have  done  that,  without  abating  any  part 
of  the  hostility  which  they  felt  towards 
ministers,  which  might  be  brought  for- 
ward at  other  times  and  on  other  occa- 
sions. They  had  another  opportunity  to- 
night—an opportunity  of  their  own  choos- 
ing. They  selected  a  subject,  in  bringing 
forward  which  they  ought  to  have  forgotten 
their  political  opinions,  and  carried  the 
House  of  Commons  into  a  calm  inquiry 
into  circumstances  with  which  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  were  so  nearly  con- 
cerned. But  he  was  sure  there  was  no 
man,  the  most  unconnected  with,  and 
most  insensible  to,  party  feeling,  who 
would  say  that  it  was  possible  for  any 
government,  valuing  its  character  one 
straw,  to  agree  to  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
gentleman,  introduced  with  such  a  speech 
as  he  had  been  pleased  to  deliver.  But 
suppose  tbey  had  gone  into  the  com- 
mittee, out  of  the  two  speeches  to  which 
he  had  alluded,  there  arose  matter  suffi- 
cient for  an  inquiry,  the  longest  and  most 
sedulous  that  could  be  imagined.  First, 
the  subject  of  the  triminjum  of  wages. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  given  any  opinion  on  it ; 
but  he  had  thrown  it  out  as  a  question 
which  ought  to  be  set  at  rest.  Next 
came  the  whole  question  of  our  currency, 
which  had  occupied  that  House  for  two  or 
three  sessions  in  one  way  or  t>ther,  and 
had  particularly  taken  Tip  much  of  the 
time  of  the  last  session,  perhaps  the  most 
laborious  that  ever  sat.  There  was  also 
the  question  of  the  poor  laws,  which  was 
already  under  consideration; but  admitting 
the  industry  of  those  who  were  employed 
in  that  investigation,  the  result,  he  mu*t 
say,  had  been  extremely  unsatisfactory. 
The  next  was,  the  question  of  machinery, 
which  was  easily  disposed  of  in  principle, 
but  which,  if  the  committee  sat,  would  be 
brought  forward  for  such  an  extensive 
investigation,  as  would  be  satisfactory  to 
those  persons  who  were  most  interested 
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in  it.  Next  was  the  question  of  Scotland, 
and  the  absence  of  poor  lows  in  that 
country.  Then,  added  to  these,  there 
was  the  whole  chapter  of  taxation,  every 
part  of  which  was  to  be  sifted,  in  order  to 
remove,  if  possible,  what  was  stated  to  be 
a  novelty— the  tax  on  raw  materials. 
Even  if  party  politics  had  been  completely 
banished,  here  was  a  field  sufficiently 
wide  to  occupy  the  ablest  and  wisest 
heads  for  a  long  period.  He  thought  the 
result  of  this  discussion  must  be,  to  show 
the  House  that,  whoever  they  might  be 
who  brought  such  extensive  subjects 
before  them,  they  were  bound  to  state 
some  outline,  to  give  some  description  of 
the  course  which  they  wished  the  legisla- 
ture to  adopt.  Nevertheless,  if  the  com- 
mittee had  been  proposed  in  the  tone  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  he  would  have 
agreed  to  it-  No  one  could  suppose  that 
lie  and  his  hon.  friends  could  look  at  these 
questions  lightly.  He  was  prepared  to  go 
into  that  committee  with  all  its  difficulties, 
if  party  and  political  feelings  had  been 
left  out  of  the  question.  He  felt,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  it  was  not  likely  to  have  a 
satisfactory  result ;  but  on  the  other, 
though  they  might  not  be  able  to  see 
their  way  clearly,  they  were  anxious  to 
show  that  sympathy  for  the  distresses  of 
the  country  which  could  only  be  ex- 
pressed by  such  an  inquiry.  He  did 
think  that  ministers  had  a  right  to  com- 
plain that  the  honourable  mover  had 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  accede  to 
his  motion.  But  if  a  committee  were  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  distress  of  the 
manufacturing  counties,  he  believed  that 
would  be  the  last  and  the  least  point  of 
consideration  with  the  honw  mover,  who 
had  introduced  all  the  angry  topics,  and 
adverted  to  all  the  inflamed  passions  of 
the  county  of  Lancaster— who  was, 
besides,  to  have  the  assistance  of  his  right 
lion,  friend,  who  had  attempted  to  trace 
all  the  miseries  of  the  country  to  the 
conduct  of  government  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  Was  it  likely,  with 
these  facts  before  them— when,  in  stating 
their  object,  the  gentlemen  opposite 
could  not  divest  themselves  of  an  inge* 
nuous  confession  of  what  they  really 
aimed  at  if  they  got  into  the  committee— 
when  one-tenth  of  their  obscrvations'werc 
bestowed  on  topics  whiqh  at  the  very 
commencement  showed  the  feeling  they 
had  in  their  hearts — was  it,  he  would  ask, 
likely  that  ministers  could  acquiesce  in 
■heir  demands?    He  did  most  earnestly 
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wish  that  the  committee  had  been  moved 
for,  as  he  understood  it  would  have  been ; 
but,  being  disappointed  in  his  expecta- 
tion, he  was  bound  to  oppose  it.  He  did 
not  mean  to  do  more  than  to  account  for 
the  vote  which  he  should  give,  and  to  ex- 
press his  sorrow  that  he  was  obliged  to 
give  it.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  hon. 
mover  had  introduced  political  subjects 
from  a  sense  of  duty ;  although  he  did 
not  see  any  mention  of  politics  in  the 
motion.  He  regretted  that  ^  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  taken  such  a  view  of  the 
question  as  had  stripped  it  of  its  greatest 
advantages.  He  had,  however,  chosen 
that  particular  course,  and  if  the  proposi- 
tion were  negatived,  he  had  himself  to 
thank  for  it.  Had  this  motion  excited 
hopes  of  any  beneficial  result  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  on  the  hon.  mover 
and  on  his  friends  must  rest  the  disap- 
pointment occasioned  by  its  ill  success. 

Lord  Folkestone  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  bad  ob- 
served, that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
the  House  and  the  country,  if  the  motion 
had  not  been  introduced  by  his  hon.  friend 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  had  brought 
it  forward.  He,  however,  anticipated 
much  benefit  to  the  country  from  this 
discussion ;  and  he  approved,  entirely  of 
the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  bis  hon. 
friend  had  treated  the  question.  He  had 
thrown  a  considerable  light  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  explained  many  circumstances 
that  were  not  known  before.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  objected,  that  his  hon. 
friend  had  taken  that  opportunity  to  in- 
troduce political  matters.  Now,  in  his 
(lord  Folkestone's)  view  of  the  question, 
it  was  quite  impossible  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  manufacturing  districts  with- 
out adverting  to  political  topics.  They 
had  learned  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
that  the  greatest  distress  existed  in  the 
country.  That  fact,  which  had  been  de- 
nied over  and  over  again,  was  now  fully 
admitted,  and  had  indeed  rivetted  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  during  the  whole 
discussion.  The  hon.  member  for  Bramber 
had  stated,  that  the  distress  of  the  coun- 
try had  arisen  solely  from  the  war ;  for 
that  it  was  impossible  to  suppose,  accord- 
ing to  their  hteas  of  Divine  Providence, 
that  a  thing  so  atrocious  as  war  was>shoald 
not  be  followed  by  a  variety  of  evils.  He 
begged  to  remind  tho  hon*  gentleman  that 
the  late  war  was*  from  the  beginning  to 
the  cud,  supported  by  the  hon*  member 
himself    [Mr.    Wilberiorce   here    mo- 
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tioned  a  dissent].  Two  jean  after  the 
war  had  commcncedi  he  (lord  Folkestone) 
believed  the  hon.  member  had  mode  a 
proposition  for  entering  into  negotiations 
for  peace ;  but  be  was  sure  he  was  cor- 
rect, wheii  lie  stated,  that  that  wicked 
war  (applying  the  term  to  all  wars)  was 
supported  most  strenuously  by  the  hon, 
gentleman  himself.  The  distress  which 
now  existed  could  hot  have  arisen  from 
any  war,  unless  that  war  had  been  accom* 
panied  by  a  system  of  misrule,  and  as 
during  the  last  25  years  the  country  bad 
always  been  under  the  government  of  the 
same  men  and  the  same  measures,  was 
there  any  reasonable  ground  for  hoping 
that  we  should  obtain  any  remedy  for  it 
from  our  present  rulers  ?  The  right  hon. 
gentleman,  while  he  declared  that  it  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
mover  of  this  debate,  that  be  had  not 
consented  to  the  motion  itself,  described 
the  object  of  the  motion  to  be  in  his 
opinion,  so  wide,  that  no  committee 
could  possibly  accomplish  it ;  so  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  him- 
self, it  was  not  upon  its  merits  that  this 
motion  was  to  be  negatived.  Shortly  af- 
terwards the  right  hon.  gentleman  found 
another  reason  for  not  entertaining  it ;  it 
cast  considerable  obloquy  on  his  majesty's 
ministers.  The  noble  lord  was,  however, 
more  frank  in  his  declaration  than  was  the 
right  hon.  gentleman.  He  had  confessed 
that  he  would  not  allow  the  motion  to 
pass,  whether  obloquy  was  or  was  not  cast 
upon  the  ministry.  As  the  noble  lord's 
declaration  preceded  the  declaration  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  he  (lord 
Folkestone)  might  be  permitted  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  ob- 
jection to  this  proposition  arose  from 
mere  dislike  to  it,  and  not  from  the  cause 
which  he  pretended — the  obloquy  cast  by 
it  on  the  advisers  of  the  Crown.  For  his 
own  part,  he  was  free  to  confess  that  he 
did  not  conceive  the  proper  place  for 
taking  this  subject  into  consideration,  to 
be  either  a  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
or  in  a  committee  np  stairs  t  it  was  a  sub* 
jeet  that  ought  long  since  to  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  government  of 
the  country,  as  was  proved  by  one  cir- 
cumstance which  he  would  mention,  as 
well  as  by  many  others.  The  municipa- 
lity of  Manchester  ought  long  since  to 
have  been  changed.  It  was  an  immense 
town  formed  within  a  few:  years  from!  a 
paltry  village,  and  yet  it*  nmmpMf 
was  the  same  now,   when  it  possessed 


96,000  inhabitants,  as  it  had  been  when  ft 
possessed  no  more  than  a  few  hundreds—, 
namely,  a  boroughreeve,  and  two  consta- 
bles, elected  at  a  court  leet  by  the  tenants 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Ought  not  the 
government  then,  who  knew  the  unquiet 
state  in  which  that  town  had  so  long  been 
placed,  and  who  also  knew  that  part  of  its 
inquietude  arose  from  the  constitution  of 
its  present  municipality,  to  have  formed 
another,  better  adapted  toils  existing  cir- 
cumstances ?  Another  right  hon.  gentle- 
man (the  member  for  Oxford)  had  begun 
his  speech  of  that  evening  by  complain- 
ing that  a  misrepresentation  had  gone 
abroad  of  what  he  had  said  ori  a  former 
evening.  If  it  was  a  misrepresentation, 
it  must  have  arisen  from  misapprehension, 
for  he  (lord  Folkestone)  had  certainly 
understood  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  who  had  misre- 
presented biro.  The  right  boh.  mem- 
ber had  allowed  to-night,  that  the  new 
measures  were  an  infraction  of  the  rights 
of  the  people*  He  did  not  know  whether 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  still  of  opi- 
nion that  they  ought  to  be  permanent ; 
but  if  he  allowed  them  to  be  an  infraction 
of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  at  the 
same  time  contended  for  their  perma- 
nency, the  question  was  between  an  in- 
fraction of  the  people's  rights  arid  the 
support  of  the  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
try. When  gentlemen  went  home,  and 
considered  all  the  alarm  which  at  present 
prevailed  in  the  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing districts;  when  they  considered 
the  measures  which  they  were  to  pass,  in 
order  to  diminish  that  alarm ;  he  did  hope 
that  they  would  come  into  a  resolution  to 
probe  to  the  bottom  the  source  of  ail  our 
evils.  Whether  they  went  into  an  in- 
quiry into  the  business  at  Manchester,  or 
not,  he  cared  little ;  but  there  were  some 
inquiries  too  important  to  be  neglected, 
and  into  those  inquiries  he  trusted  that, 
before  long,  they  would  all  >agresv  to  eater. 

Mt.Feet,  in*  explanation,  declared*  that 
he  had  mrm  considered  the  measures 
now  proposed  to  parliament  at  a  dimlhu* 
tion  of  liberty;  but  there  was  only  the 
alternative  between  ■  those1  measures  and 
anarchy  and  odafusion. 

Mr.  Bevnet  could  not  help  thinking 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had. acted 
unfairly  in  charging  trim  with  introducing 
tee  motion  before  am  House  in  the  shape 
of  e  jfanty  question.  He  had  set  out  with 
declaring  it  as  his  intention  not  to  make 
it  a  party  question,  and  he  had  cautiously 
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abstained  from  dwelling  upon  subjects 
that  might  occasion  a  difference,  where 
unanimity  was  so  essential.  He  had  not 
wished  to  say  any  thing  harsh  of  ministers, 
but  in  looking  at  the  distress,  it  was  im- 
possible to  separate  it  altogether  from 
the  discontent  of  the  manufacturing  parts 
of  the  country*  It  was  in  fact  the  very 
foundation  ot  the  discontent ;  if  he  had 
altogether  refrained  from  touching  upon 
that  subject,  he  should  have  imitated  the 
conduct  of  certain  physicians,  who,  on 
being  called  in  to  consult  on  the  case  of 
a  patient,  talked  of  any  thing  but  that 
case ;  but  he  was  quite  sure  that  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  he  did  not  use  one 
inflammatory  expression,  or  if  he  did,  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  apply  it  to  his 
majesty's  ministers.  His  object  was,  as 
he  had  already  stated,  conciliation ;  and 
the  best  means  of  attaining  that  object 
was  a  spirit  of  peace  influencing  their  dis- 
cussions. Although  he  had  the  infirmity 
of  expressing  strongly  what  he  felt 
strongly,  he  had  been  perfectly  calm  and 
tranquil  during  the  whole  of  the  discus- 
sion ;  his  purpose  having  been  one  which 
required  that  spirit.  He  thought  that  the 
House  would  do  its  duty  by  following  that 
course  which  would  elucidate  the  cause 
whence  the  evil  sprung,  and  thereby  re* 
store  the  shaken  confidence  between  the 
House  and  the  public.  He  wished  to  see 
that  House  the  living  image  of  the  people, 
but  he  was  persuaded  that  when  the  in- 
telligence of  that  night's  debate  went 
forth,  and  it  should  be  known  that  the 
House  of  Commons  had  refused  inquiry 
because  in  the  progress  of  that  inquiry  it 
might  happen  that  party  politics  would 
be  introduced,  it  would  produce  great 
and  almost  incalculable  mischief. 

The  question  was  then  put  and  negatived  j 
without  a  division. 

Breach  of  Privilege-Complaint  of 
a  Pamphlet  intituled  "A  Trifling 
Mistake,  &c»"  Mr.  Courtenay  said,  he 
wished  to  put  a  question  to  the  lion  mem- 
ber for  Yorkshire.  It  was,  whether  he  in- 
tended to  take  any  parliamentary  notice 
of  the  paragraphs  in  a  pamphlet  which  he 
had  read  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  re- 
flecting so  strongly  on  the  character  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  £.  Worthy  replied,  that  he  had 
merely  referred  to  them  in  the  course  of 
argument,  and  did  not  intend  to  found  any 
proceeding  upon  them. 

Mr.  Courtenay  said,  that  he  felt  it  his 
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duty,  as  a  member  of  parliament,  to  tak'e 
notice  of  the  publication,  as  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Yorkshire  declined  doing  so.  He 
should  therefore  move  that  it  be  declared 
a  breach  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  upon  a  notice 
so  suddenly  given,  he  could  not  but  im- 
plore his  hon.  and  learned  friend  to  check 
his  present  indignation,  and  to  consult  his 
pillow  before  he  pressed  his  motion  on  the 
House.  If  it  was  persisted  in,  it  would 
compel  the  House  to  go  into  a  question  of 
privilege,  and  then  they  must  notice  all  the 
other  publications  which  contained  similar 
misrepresentations  of  their  motives  and 
conduct.  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
shire had  allowed  that  he  had  merely  read 
the  paragraphs  in  the  way  of  argument. 
Were  they  never,  then,  to  read  publica- 
tions like  these  to  the  House,  without  be- 
ing under  the  necessity  of  dragging  the 
authors  to  their  bar?  If  they  entered  into 
every  question  of  privilege,  they  would 
be  brought  into  a  distressing  situation; 
they  would  either  be  induced  to  do  too 
much,  or  would  be  compelled  to  do  nothing 
at  all.  There  certamly  were  occasions  on 
which  their  privileges  ought  to  be  assert- 
ed ;  but  the  seldomer  this  was  done,  the 
better  would  it  be  for  themselves  and  the 
country. 

Mr.  Courtenay  said,  that  as  the  publica- 
tion had  been  brought  before  parliament, 
he  felt  himself  bound  to  call  upon  tl>e 
House  to  assert  its  privileges  by  summon- 
ing the  author  of  it  to  their  bar.  He 
therefore  gave  notice,  that  to-morrow 
evening  he  should  move  a  resolution  to 
that  effect. 

Mr.  Brougham  entreated  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  to  reflect  well  before  he  de- 
termined on  such  a  proceeding.  The 
House  had  a  number  of  privileges  which 
had  been  violated  at  many  recent  meetings, 
and  some  of  those  violations  were  infinitely 
worse  than  those  of  which  complaint  was 
now  made.  If  they  went  into  this  breach 
of  privilege,  they  must  also  go  into  the 
others ;  and  then  he  conceived  that  they 
must  issue  warrants,  not  only  against  those 
who  moved  the  resolutions  which  contain- 
ed such  breach  of  privileges,  but  against 
every  man  at  the  meeting  who  consented 
to  them ;  for  they  would  not  surely  con- 
tend that  those  who  adopted  the  resolu- 
tions were  not  as  guilty  as  those  who  pro- 
posed them. 

The  notice  of  motion  was  then  entered. 
After  which  the  House  adjourned. 
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M  IS  DEMEANORS   BlLL.]       Tlie  Earl  of 

Shaftesbury  reported  the  bill,  in  titled 
"  An  net  to  prevent  delay  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  in  cases  of  misdemea- 
nor.'' 

The  Lord  Chancellor  proposed  several 
verbal  amendments,  which  were  made  on 
the  report  being  brought  up.  One  related 
to  the  granting  of  copies  of  indictments  to 
defendants.  In  certain  cases  defendants 
were  already  allowed  copies  before  appear- 
ance ;  he  therefore  proposed  to  insert  the 
word, "  after,''  in  order  that  they  might  be 
granted  after  appearance. 

Lord  Holland  did  not  rise  to  oppose 
any  of  the  alterations  suggested.  He  was 
glad  to  find  that  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
was  so  readily  disposed  to  amend  the  bill. 
He  now  rose  to  move  an  amendment  to 
the  effect,  that  incases  of  information  ex- 
oflicio,  filed  by  the  attorney-general,  if 
the  defendants  were  not  brought  to  trial 
within  eighteen  months,  such  information 
should  cease  to  Lbc  of  any  effect,  unless 
there  should  be  an  order  issued  by  the 
court  for  further  delay.  He  moved  this 
as  a  clause  in  the  present  bill,  because  he 
thought  it  of  importance  that  in  a  bill,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  hasten  trials  for 
misdemeanor,  by  taking  away  the  privilege 
enjoyed  by  defendants  of  traversing  a  dis- 
position should  also  be  shown  to  prevent 
delays  through  the  conduct  of  the  prose- 
cutor, particularly  in  the  case  of  ex-officio 
informations,  which  might  be  kept  inter- 
minably hanging  over  the  heads  of  indivi- 
duals to  the  destruction  of  their  peace  of 
mind,  and  perhaps  of  their  property,  with- 
out any  means,  at  present  existing,  of 
compelling  the  attorney -general  to  proceed 
with  them. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  admitted  the  im- 
portance of  the  considerations  urged  by 
the  noble  lord.  It  was,  he  believed,  true, 
that  there  were  no  means  of  forcing  the 
attorney-general  on  to  trial.  In  other 
cases,  the  defendants  might  carry  down 
the  record  by  proviso,  but  where  the  at- 
torney-general was  prosecutor,  the  de- 
fendant could  not  carry  down  the  record 
without  a  warrant  from  that  officer.  He 
admitted  it  was  of  importance  to  consider 
whether  any  means  could  be  adopted  of 
shielding  a  defendant,  under  such  circum- 
stances, from  the  effects  of  unnecessary 
delay ;  but  he  thought  that  to  do  it  effec- 
tually, and  with  a  due  regard  to  all  the  I 
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considerations  involved,  required  more 
machinery  (if  he  might  use  the  expres- 
sion) than  the  clause  of  the  noble  lord  af- 
forded. In  crown  cases,  where  there  was 
what  was  called  a  private  prosecutor,  the 
defendant,  though  entitled  to  carry  down 
the  record  if  the  prosecutor  did  not  pro- 
ceed, yet  he  must  tender  himself  for  trial 
and  abide  by  the  consequences.  The  no- 
ble lord's  clause  contained  nothing  on  this 
point,  but  merely  went  to  enact  that  the 
information  should  cease  to  be  of  any  ef- 
fect. In  one  case  in  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  where  a  motion  was  made  to  force 
the  attorney-general  on  to  trial,  it  was 
suggested  by  one  of  the  judges,  that  the 
object  might  be  attained  by  moving  for  a 
trial  at  bar,  which,  if  the  court  granted, 
they  would  fix  the  day  for  the  trial.  He 
did  not,  however,  mean  to  say  that  the 
subjects  of  this  country  ought  to  be  in 
that  state  in  which,  in  cases  of  prosecu- 
tion by  the  attorney-general,  they,  could 
only  force  that  officer  on  to  trial  by  moving 
for  a  trial  at  bar.  If  the  noble  lord  would 
withdraw  his  motion,  he  would  endeavour 
by  the  third  reading  to  frame  some  clause 
that  might  meet  the  object  in  view,  or  else 
he  would  state  what  lie  conscientiously 
felt  upon  the  subject.  It  was  frequently 
not  the  fault  of  attorneys-general  that  the 
parties  they  prosecuted  were  not  brought 
to  trial. 

Lord  Holland  was  glad  to  hear  what  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  and  learned  lord. 
The  subject,  however,  was  not  new  to 
the  House.  Five  or  six  years  ago  he  had 
called  the  attention  of  their  lordships  to 
it ;  and  two  years  ago,  it  had  again  been 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  parlia- 
ment. His  mind  was  made  up  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  if  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
would  himself  introduce  a  bill  to  remedy 
the  evil,  in  case  it  should  not  be  conve- 
nient for  him  to  consider  the  matter  fully 
before  the  third  reading,  he  would  not 
press  the  clause.  As  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  was  of  opinion,  that  to  make 
some  alteration  in  the  present  practice 
was  a  subject  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
legislature,  he  hoped  that  either  by  a 
clause  on  the  third  reading,  or  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  bill,  the  necessary 
amendment  would  be  made.  Perhaps,  by 
the  time  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  would  be  able  to 
come  prepared  for  the  consideration  of 
the  subject. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that  the 
measures  which  the  noble  lord  had  alluded 
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to  os  having  been  already  before  the 
House,  differed  from  the  present  proposi- 
tion. He  understood  that  it  was  intended 
to  move  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  to- 
morrow. Whether  a  matter  of  such  im- 
portance as  that  suggested  by  the  noble 
lord  could  or  could  not  be  by  that  time 
arranged  in  his  mind,  in  a  state  fit  to  be 
introduced  as  a  clause,  he  could  not  tell; 
but  if  no  provision  should  be  made  on  the 
subject  in  the  present  bill,  he  should  cer- 
tainly think  it  his  duty  to  give  all  the  as- 
sistance in  his  power  to  any  measure  which 
might  be  brought  forward  on  this  subject 
if  he  thought  it  proper,  or  conscientiously 
to  oppose  it  if  he  thought  it  wrong ;  for 
until  lie  fully  considered  the  proposition 
which  might  be  made,  he  would  not  pledge 
himself. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdotone  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  noble  lords  opposite  would 
agree  to  postpone  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill  till  Monday.  Their  lordships  would 
not,  he  trusted,  allow  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  a  short  delay  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  justice.  It  was  of  great  import- 
ance, when,  upon  grounds  some  of  which 
he  would  admit  were  strong,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  deprive  the  subject  of  valuuble 
privileges,  that  their  lordships  should  en- 
deavour to  redress  any  grievance  which 
might  be  discovered  in  the  administration 
of  the  law.  The  noble  and  learned  lord 
had  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  evinced 
his  readiness  to  consider  any  proposition 
of  that  description.  It  had,  with  respect 
to  this  bill,  erroneously  gone  forth,  that 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  had  laid  down 
the  law  in  the  case  of  the  Seven  Bishops 
as  the  foundation  of  the  measure ;  whereas 
he  had  done  no  such  thing,  but  in  advert- 
ing to  that  case,  had  observed,  that  the 
defendants  had  a  right  to  imparle,  and 
were  hardly  dealt  with  when  that  right 
was  refused.  If  it  appeared  that  the  sub- 
ject suffered  injury  by  the  delay  of  prose- 
cutions at  the  suit  of  the  Crown,  that  in- 
jury could  only  be  removed  by  obliging 
the  attorney-general  to  bring  on  the  trial 
within  a  limited  period.  It  was  but  justice 
to  furnish  the  subject  with  some  facilities 
in  return  for  the  privileges  which  were 
taken  away ;  and  a  provision,  which  would 
prevent  prosecutions  from  hanging  inter- 
minably over  the  head  of  defendants,  was 
one  to  which  their  lordships'  attention 
should  be  seriously  applied.  If,  by  delay- 
ing the  third  reading  of  this  bill  for  two 
or  three  days,  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
should  have  time  to  make  up  his  inind  on 
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the  subject,  a  considerable  advantage 
would  be  gained  ;  for  the  provision  would 
form  a  very  appropriate  clause  in  tlie  pre- 
sent bill,  and  would  be  better  so  intro- 
duced than  if  made  the  subject  of  a  sepa- 
rate measure. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  if  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  could  be  pre- 
pared to  propose  a  clause  by  Monday  or 
Tuesday,  be  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
postponing  the  third  reading. 

The  Lard  Chancellor  expressed  his  wil- 
lingness to  give  the  subject  every  consi- 
deration in  his  power,  but  still  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  make  it  the  subject  of 
a  separate  bill. 

1  lie  rcpurt  was  then  agreed  to,  and  the 
bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  n  third  time  on 
Monday. 

Blasphemous  Libel  Bill.]  Their 
lordships  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  this 
bill. 

Lord  Holland  objected  to  the  bill  ge- 
nerally, but  thought  it  right  to  propose 
some  amendments,  with  the  view  of  con* 
fining  its  operation  to  that  offence,  tho 
prevention  of  which  those  who  supported 
the  measure  professed  to  have  in  view* 
The  alterations  which  he  had  in  view, 
would  apply  chiefly  to  the  fixing  what  was 
to  be  understood  by  seditious  libel.  As 
to  blasphemous  libel,  its  nature  was  well 
understood;  and  with  regard  to  it,  no- 
thing, he  thought,  had  occurred  to  justify 
any  alteration  in  the  law.  The  number  of 
publications  of  that  description  had  been 
greatly  exaggerated ;  but  if  they  had  been 
as  numerous  as  they  were  described  to  be, 
exceeding  every  thing  known  in  former 
times,  their  lordships  ought  to  recollect, 
that,  in  like  manner,  there  had  been  an  in- 
crease of  publications  of  every  description* 
It  was  not,  then,  the  number  of  blasphe- 
mous libels  which  their  lordships  ought  to. 
to  take  into  consideration,  but  their  pro-* 
portion  to  other  publications.  At  the 
same  time,  whatever  the  number  was,  it 
had  not  been  shown  to  their  lordships,  that 
the  existing  law  had  been  enforced  against 
them.  As  the  definition  of  blasphemy 
was  well  known,  he  should  not  offer  any 
amendment  in  reference  to  iu  With  re- 
gard to  sedition,  it  had  been  declared  by 
the  supporters  of  the  bill,  that  it  wan  their 
wish  to  confine  it  merely  to  seditious  libels. 
Now,  what  a  seditious  libel  was,  had  newer 
been  settled.  He  conceived  that  those 
who  said  they  wished  to  coufine  the  ope  < 
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ration  of  the  bill  to  seditious  libels,  meant 
thereby  libels  exciting  to  a  change  in  the 
government  of  the  state.  They  could 
therefore  have  no  objection  to  what  he 
meant  to  propose.  Their  lordships  must 
be  aware,  that  very  different  ideas  pre- 
vailed in  the  minds  of  individuals  as  to 
what  constituted  a  seditious  libel,  and 
therefore  they  must  see  the  necessity  of 
removing  the  uncertainty  which  existed 
on  the  subject.  This  was  the  more  neces- 
sary, when  they  considered  that  by  a 
merely  accidental  connexion  with  some 
publications,  persons  having  an  interest  in 
them  were  liable  to  be  punished  for  the 
acts  of  others.  It  was,  indeed,  in  many 
cases  held,  that  the  master  was  respon- 
sible for  the  acts  of  the  servant ;  but  what- 
ever objection  there  might  be  to  this  as  a 
general  principle,  it  was  not  now  his  in- 
tention to  bring  the  law  on  that  subject 
under  consideration.  He  presumed  that 
it  was  the  wish  of  those  who  supported  the 
bill  to  reach  the  real  offenders,  and  that 
they  did  not  intend  the  punishments  it  in- 
flicted to  apply  to  any  persons  except 
those  who  wrote  libels  which  had  for  their 
object  the  subversion  of  the  state.  The 
first  amendment  he  should  propose  would 
be  in  the  preamble,  by  introducing  into  it 
the  words  "knowingly,  wilfully,  and  ma- 
liciously publishing.'9  In  the  first  clause, 
which  refers  to  cases  in  which  any  verdict 
or  judgment  by  default  shall  be  had  against 
any  person  for  composing,  printing,  or 
publishing  any  blasphemous  or  seditious 
libel,  and  provides  for  the  seizure  of  the  co- 
pies, he  proposed  to  introduce  the  words 
"  knowingly,  and  maliciously  composing, 
&c,  with  intent  to  excite  his  majesty**  sub- 
jects to  subvert  by  violence  the  govern- 
ment as  by  law  established.'9  If  any  other 
words  could  be  proposed  which  would 
better  define  the  nature  of  a  seditious  li- 
bel! he  would  gladly  agree  to  substitute 
them  for  those  he  suggested.  But  their 
lordships  would  consider  how  necessary  it 
was  to  have  some  precise  idea  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  for,  in  the  vague  state  of  the  law 
there  was  scarcely  any  political  libel  which 
might  not  be  called  seditious.  There  was 
another  part  of  the  bill  to  which  he  wished 
to  apply  an  amendment.  When  he  ob- 
served the  introduction  of  a  new  punish- 
ment for  libel,  and  one  which  »as  un- 
known for  that  offence  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe,  he  must  say,  that  such  a  cir- 
cumstance was  calculated  to  excite  no 
small  degree  of  suspicion.  In  the  conver- 
sation which  had  recently  passed,  the  ne- 
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cessity  of  considering  what  effect  any  al- 
teration of  the  law  in  certain  cases  might 
have,  had  been  strongly  urged.  Had  their 
lordships  ascertained  what  effect  this  pu- 
nishment of  banishment  would  have  upon 
the  property  or  even  the  life  of  defend- 
ants ?  >Vere  their  lordships  prepared  to 
place  subjects  of  this  country  under  the 
arbitrary  authority  of  foreign  powers,  for 
such  offences  as  that  contemplated  by  the 

Iiresent  bill  ?  It  was  proper  they  should 
ook  well  at  the  policy  of  a  measure  which 
proposed  to  punish  so  unequally  the  6ame 
offence;  for  the  severity  or  leniency  of 
the  punishment  would  depend  greatly 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  sovereigns  to 
whose  dominions  the  individuals  might  be 
banished.  In  going  to  Holland,  France, 
or  Italy,  the  fate  of  the  exile  might  be 
better  than  in  some  other  countries ;  but 
if  the  libel  should  be  of  a  nature  to  give 
offence  to  foreign  powers,  the  author 
might  be  denied  an  asylum.  This  ought 
to  be  a  matter  of  consideration,  more  es- 
pecially in  the  present  state  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  person  banished  might  be  con- 
signed to  the  mercy  of  those  who  would 
be  disposed  to  aggravate  his  sufferings; 
and  when  discussions  on  government  and 
the  state  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  other 
countries  were  going  on,  was  there  not 
reason  to  suspect  that  this  measure  might 
have  such  an  effect  ?  He.had  somewhere 
read  in  an  old  book,  though  his  present 
recollection  did  not  enable  him  to  refer  to 
it,  that  much  praise  was  due  to  the  law  of 
England  for  not  having  introduced  iuto  it 
the  punishment  of  banishment.  The  rea- 
son assigned,  if  he  recollected  right,  was, 
that  the  English  government  and  laws 
were  peculiarly  jealous  of  foreign  influ- 
ence, and  that  therefore  the  punishment 
of  banishment  was  avoided.  In  this  view 
he  agreed.  If  men  of  active  spirits  were 
engaged,  as  was  asserted,  in  designs  .hos- 
tile to  the  public  peace,  was  it  wise  or  pru- 
dent to  teach  such  persons  to  look  to  fo- 
reign powers  for  a  mitigation  of  their 
lot  ?  In  this  way  effects  might  arise  from 
the  introduction  of  this  new  punishment, 
which  it  would  be  well  for  their  lordships 
to  consider.  If  they  referred  to  history, 
they  would  find  that  no  free  state  (he  did 
not  allude  to  the  states  of  antiquity)  had 
adopted  the  punishment  of  banishment  for 
political  offences.  It  formed  part  of  the 
law  of  Scotland,  but  only  for  felonies  of  the 
lowest  description.  This  general  disincli- 
nation to  the  punishment  of  banibhracnt 
was  to  be  attributed  to  the  wish  which 
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erery  country  had  to  prevent  foreigners 
from  interfering  in  their  domestic  concerns. 
How  far  the  spirit  of  vengeance  might  lead 
to  interference  with  the  concerns  of  this 
country,  if  such  a  punishment  became 
common,  was  well  worthy  of  their  lord- 
ships consideration.  But  it  seemed  hard 
that  the  onus  probandi  should  always  be 
thrown  on  those  on  his  side  of  the  House 
who  objected  to  measures,  and  not  on 
the  ministers  who  proposed  them*  How 
different  was  the  case  when  any  measure 
was  brought  forward  from  the  side  of  the 
House  on  which  he  stood  !  If  an  humble 
individual  like  himself  proposed  any  thing 
favourable  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  was 
he  not  invariably  called  upon  to  show  the 
grounds,  and  the  consequences  of  adopt- 
ing the  measure  ?  Were  he  or  his  friends 
in  such  cases  ever  permitted  to  throw  the 
onus  probandi  on  the  noble  lords  on  the 
other  side  ?  A  bill  bad  been  brought  in 
last  session  relative  to  this  very  punish- 
ment of  banishment  in  the  law  of  Scotland. 
Gentlemen  of  the  law,  it  appeared,  were 
often  condemned  to  be  sent  from  that 
country  to  this.  Some  Scotch  lawyer, 
however,  thought  the  punishment  of  ba- 
nishment not  sufficient,  and  a  bill  was  in- 
troduced into  the  other  House  to  authorize 
the  sending  of  the  banished  Scots  who 
might  be  found  in  England,  out  of  his 
majesty's  dominions.  His  noble  friend, 
near  him  (lord  Lauderdale),  when  the 
bill  came  before  their  lordships,  moved 
that  it  be  rejected.  That  motion  was 
agreeedto,  and  he  had  a  right  to  infer  that 
it  was  adopted  upon  the  principle,  that  the 
law  of  banishment  being  unknown  to  Eng- 
land, it  was  not  proper  to  interfere  with 
its  execution  in  regard  to  Scotland. — He 
had  stated  considerations  which  ought  to 
induce  their  lordships  to  hesitate  respect- 
ing this  part  of  the  bill ;  and  until  the 
questions  arising  out  of  these  considera- 
tions were  answered,  he  could  not  agree 
to  the  clause  inflicting  banishment.  Their 
lordships  surely  would  not  consent  to  ren- 
der that  punishment  a  permanent  part  of 
the  code  of  this  country,  until  they  clearly 
saw  what  were  likely  to  be  the  effects  of 
fiuch  a  change  in  the  law.  He  would, 
therefore,  move,  to  strike  out  the  word 
banishment  from  the  first  clause  in  which 
it  occurred,  and  if  that  motion  were 
agreed  to,  he  would  make  similar  altera- 
tions in  other  parts  of  the  bill.  Suppos- 
ing his  first  amendment  agreed  to,  he 
would  next  propose  an  alteration  in  the 
clause  respecting   the   certificate'  to  be 
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given  of  conviction  of  a  former  libel.  The 
clause  enacts,  that  the  clerk  having  the 
custody  of  the  records  of  the  court 
where  a  person  has  been  convicted*  shall, 
on  the  request  of  the  prosecutor  for  the 
king  of  a  new  libol,  make  out  a  certificate, 
containing  the  effect  and  substance  only  of 
the  former  indictment  and  conviction,  end 
that  this  certificate  shall  be  proof  of  the 
conviction.  He  would  wish  to  omit  the 
whole  of  this  clause,  and  leave  the  proof 
to  the  usual  course  of  law.  If  any  con- 
venience was  to  be  gained  by  the  eovern*- 
ment  by  this  brief  description  of  proof, 
then  grant  the  same  advantage  to  others. 
Either  hold  by  the  ancient  principles  of  the 
law,  or  if  innovation  be  determined  on,  let 
the  change  be  fair  and  equal  to  all.  The 
next  clause  to  which  he  oojected  was  that 
which  limited  the  period  of  bringing 
actions  against  magistrates  or  others  for 
what  might  be  done  by  them  under  this 
bill,  to  three  months.  There  was  already 
an  act  on  the  subject  of  bringing  actions 
against  magistrates— -he  believed  the  24th 
of  George  2nd — and  he  saw  no  reason  for 
deviating  from  that  general  law.  He 
should  therefore  move  to  reject  that  law. 
These  were  the  amendments  he  should 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  their  lord- 
ships. He  concluded  with  moving  the  first 
amendment. 

The  Earl  of  Harrotoby  rose  to  express 
his  objection  to  the  amendments  of  the 
noble  baron.  The  first  amendment  at- 
tempted to  define  a  seditious  libel.  The 
noble  baron,  however,  had  at  the  same 
time  complained,  that  it  could  not  be 
accurately  defined,  and  that  it  was  unjust 
to  affix  a  severe  penalty  to  an  ondefinablc 
offence.  He  had  maintained,  that  the 
offence  might  be  so  slight  as  to  require 
only  a  slight  punishment,  and  that  an 
heinous  punishment  ought  only  to  be 
awarded  to  a  heinous  crime.  Now,  this 
was  precisely  the  course  taken  by  the  law 
as  it  now  stood  :  the  bill  supposed  different 
degrees  of  guilt,  and  left  it  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court  to  apportion  the  punish- 
ment accordingly,  either  fine  separately* 
or  imprisonment  separately,  or  the  two 
together ;  or,  in  case  of  second  convic- 
tion, fine  and  imprisonment,  or  banish- 
ment, or  transportation.  If,  therefore, 
the  words  of  the  clause  should  stand 
exactly  as  they  did  at  present,  no  injuri- 
ous consequences,  would  follow.  It  was 
obvious,  too,  that  in  cases  which  the 
law  called  seditious,  where  there  was 
any  rodutHbr  a  reasonable  doubt,  juries 
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were  extremely  cautious  in  finding  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty ;   and    this   caution  would 
of  course  be  increased,  when  a  second 
conviction  was  sought ;  so  that  the  pro- 
bability was  very  small,  that  a  man  would 
be  convicted  on  any  vague  and  indefinite 
grounds.    Yet,  if  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  House  that  it  would  be  better  to 
make  some  attempt  at  a  definition  of  a  se- 
ditious libel,  he  would  not  object,  not- 
withstanding   the   extreme  difficulty  of 
making  such  definition.    Their  lordships 
were  not  left  entirely  without  a  prece- 
dent for  such  an  attempt ;  for  in   1796, 
in  a  statute    passed  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  his  majesty's  person  and  go- 
vernment,  a  description  was  given  of  a 
seditious  libeller  in  the  following  words  : 
r-'<  Any  person    who  shall   maliciously 
and  advisedly,  by  writing,  &c.  express  or 
publish  words  or  sentences  to  excite  or 
stir  up  the  people  to  hatred  or  contempt 
of  the  person  of  his  majesty,  or  of  the 
government  and  constitution  of  this  realm, 
as  by  law  established."  .Some  such  words 
might,  if  their  lordships  pleased,  be  in- 
troduced into  the  bill,  and  would  proba- 
bly  answer  the  object  of  the  noble  baron. 
As  to  the  other  amendment,  which  went 
to  omit  the  penalty  of  banishment  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  unknown  to  the  law  of 
England,  lie  could  show  from  the  same 
act,  that  "  a  person  on  a  second  convic- 
tion may  be  adjudged,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  either  to  suffer  such  punish- 
ment as  is  inflicted  in  cases  of  high  misde- 
meanor,  or  be  banished  the  realm,    or 
transported."    It  was  true,  that  the  act 
in  question  was  not  a  permanent  one  : 
that,  however,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  objection,  which  was,  that  the  punish- 
ment was  unknown  :  whereas,  this  statute 
showed  that  it  had  been  the  law  of  the 
land,   and  had  so   continued  for  three 
years.    But,  even  if  it  had  not  been  so, 
it  was  still  competent  for  parliament  to 
affix  to  any  offence  any  punishment  which 
it  might  think  most  fitting  under  the  par- 
ticular case.    No  roan  could  deny,  that  if 
such  an  atrocious  libel  as  he  had  describ- 
ed should  be  published,  it  ought  to  be 
visited  with  severe  punishment ;  but  as 
the  law  now  stood,  the  offence  might  be 
repeated,  so  that  the  life  of  man  could 
not  be  sufficient  for  the'punishment  which 
the  multiplied  guilt  might  require.    And 
could  their    lordships  figure    to  them- 
selves any  set  of  men  whom  it  was  more 
^Uing  to  get  rid  of  than  those  who  earn- 
ed a  livelihood  by  the  daily  issue  of  blas- 


phemous and  seditious  writings  ?  The 
inequality  of  which  the  noble  baron  com- 
plained applied  to  all  descriptions  of  pu- 
nishment. Parliament  could  only  look  to 
the  nature  of  the  offence,  and  not  to  the 
particular  persons  committing  it.  It  was 
true,  that  to  individuals  in  a  certain  class 
of  life,  transportation  might  be  no  terror 
at  all,  while  to  another  it  might  be  a 
source  of  very  great  terror  indeed.  The 
same  inequality  belonged  to  the  punish- 
ment of  imprisonment ;  so  that  there  was 
no  reason  that  banishment  should  be  con* 
demned  on  that  ground.  It  was  most  ne- 
cessary that  a  description  of  persons  such 
as  he  had  described  should  not  be  suffer- 
ed to  prey  on  the  public  weal ;  and  it 
was  right  that  they  should  be  treated 
like  bad  humours,  which  ought  al- 
ways to  be  removed  before  they  grew 
sufficiently  strong  to  destroy  the  constitu- 
tion. 

Lord  EUenborough  could  not  conceive 
how  a  man  could  write  a  blasphemous  or 
seditious  libel  ignorantly,  or  publish  one 
accidentally  :  but  he  rose  chiefly  to  state 
what  had  occurred  to  him  as  a  definition 
of  a  seditious  libel.  It  was,  he  would 
suggest,  one  calculated  to  bring  his 
majesty's  person*  or  the  government  and 
constitution,  or  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, into  hatred  or  contempt,  or  cal- 
culated to  excite  his  majesty's  subjects  to 
attempt  any  alteration  of  any  matter  in 
church  or  state  as  by  law  established, 
otherwise  than  by  lawful  means. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  observed  across 
the  table,  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
this  amendment,  with  the  addition  of 
the  words — "  or  the  person  of  the  Prince 
Regent." 

Lord  Erskine,  though  he  felt  the  ut- 
most abhorrence  at  the  disgusting  blas- 
phemies circulated  among  the  lower 
classes,  did  not  m  think  any  additional 
punishment  necessary  for  their  suppres- 
sion. It  was  true,  that  transportation, 
properly  applied,  was  a  useful  punish- 
ment :  impurities,  which  if  suffered  to 
remain,  might  lead  to  contagion  and 
death,  should  be  put  forth ;  so  should 
persons  dangerously  injurious  to  the 
country  ;  but  was  it  right  to  send  them 
forth  to  a  new  colony,  to  poison  the 
hearts  and  understandings  of  an  infant 
state  ?  Besides,  as  far  as  the  offenders 
themselves  were  concerned,  a  greater  pu- 
nishment might  be  inflicted  under  the 
existing  law  ;  he  might  be  imprisoned  for 
each  fresh  offence,  and  cut  off"  from  the 
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comforts  of  social  intercourse,   rejected 
and  despised  ;  whereas,    if  sent  abroad, 
he  might  find  congenial  minds  to  console 
him,     and    might    do    infinite    mischief 
among  those  growing  colonists  who  were 
perhaps  destined  to  be  a  blessing  to  the 
mother  country. — The  noble  lord  next 
proceeded  to  another  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, relative  to  the  punishment  of  the 
publisher  under  circumstances  of  ignor- 
ance or  absence  :  he  stated  a  case  which 
had  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  his  own 
practice,  where  a  printer  of  a  newspaper 
had  been  convicted  of  a  libel  on  an  am- 
bassador, and  was  condemned  to  the  pil- 
lory, though  he  had  been  in  the  country 
and  in  a  stale  of  delirium  at  the  time  the 
libel  was  published  by  his  agent  in  Loo- 
don.      The  punishment,    however,'  was 
remitted  on  the  production  of  a  proper 
affidavit.     Certainly,  if  a  man  malicious- 
ly and  knowingly  published  a  libel,  he  was 
as  fit  a    subject  tor    punishment   as  the 
author;   but  he  ought  always  to  be  al- 
lowed to  show  circumstances  of  absence 
or    ignorance    to  deliver    him  from  the 
penalties  proper  only  to  wilful  guilt.     He 
objected  particularly  to  that  part  of  the 
definition  of  libel  as  proposed,  which  in- 
cluded the  mention  of  either  House  of 
Parliament.     If  any  man,    feeling  a  fair 
objection  to  any  law  passed  by  cither 
House,  should  proceed,    in  the  heat  of 
argument,  to  express  bis  disapprobation 
in  strong  and  nervous  language,  the  law 
might  call  him  a  libeller,  and  this  bill 
might  send  him  to  Botany  Bay.    To  the 
first  part  of  the  definition  he  must  there- 
fore   object :    to  the  latter  part,   which 
described  a  libel  as  a  writing  calculated  to 
excite  the  people  to  alter  the  constitution 
in  church   and   state  except    by  lawful 
means,  he  had  no  objection  ;  but  if  the 
last  clause  was  adopted,  the   first  was 
unnecessary.     He    thpught,    therefore, 
that  the  first  part  should  be  struck  out ; 
for  he  had  felt  convinced  through  life,  and 
he  did  not  recollect  any  instance  where  he 
had  ever  expressed  a  contrary  opinion, 
that  the  people  had  a  right  to  discuss  in 
the  fullest  manner  every  matter  in  church 
and  state,  provided  they  wrote  nothing 
tending  to  revolt  or  rebellion.    But  if  the 
present  definition  stood  entire,  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  for  any  man  especi- 
ally of  an  ardent  mind,  to  write  so  as  not 
to  incur  great  risk ;  and  the  chance  of 
acquittal  by  one  jury  was  not  so  great  is 
not  to  be  counterbalanced  by  the  chance 
oi  a  -conviction  by  another.    With  regard 
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to  banishment,  which  was  mentioned  in 
this  bill,  lie  believed  that  such  a  punish- 
ment had  never  been  inflicted.  Had  any 
man  been  banished  under  the  act  of  James 
2nd  ?  He  believed  not.  By  the  present 
bill,  a  man  for  having  committed  a  se- 
cond often ce  in  publishing  a  seditious 
libel,  might  be  driven  from  his  own  coun- 
try, and  pursued  from  state  to  state  with 
unrelenting  vengeance.  Banishment  was 
only  a  mode  of  punishment  by  the  Scotch 
laws.  His  lordship  stated,  that  he  him- 
self had  been  banished  into  England,  ex- 
actly 5 1  years  and  a  few  days  [  A  laugh]  • 
Before  their  lordships  proceeded  to  this 
new  enactment,  he  would  entreat  them  to 
consider  two  points  :  1st,  Whether  the 
existing  laws  had  been  duly  enforced  and 
found  inefficient.  Now  there  had  been 
only  two  prosecutions  as  an  experiment 
of  their  strength.  Why  not  try  more  be- 
fore new  laws  were  demanded  ?  2ndly, 
They  ought  to  consider  that  the  penalties 
in  the  present  bill  were  60  excessive,  that 
it  could  not  be  acted  upon,  nor  convic- 
tions obtained  under  it. 

Earl  Bathurst  contended,  that  the  exist- 
ing law  had  been  found  inefficient,  as  there 
were  instances  of  repetitions  of  the  same 
offence  after  repeated  convictions,  which 
could  not  have  happened  had  the  punish- 
ment been  severe  enough  to  excite  suffi- 
cient alarm  in  the  mind  of  the  offenders. 
The  noble  and  learned  lord's  observations 
might  be  arranged  under  two  heads,  name- 
ly— those  that  related    to  blasphemous 
publications,  and  those  that  had  a  refer- 
ence to  seditious  libels.    The  noble  and 
learned  lord  objected  to  the  punishment 
of  transportation  as  applied  to  the  authors 
or  publishers  of  the  former,  not  on  ac- 
count of  its  severity,  but  because  the  per- 
sons so  convicted,  if  sent  to  the  colony  of 
New    South  Wales,    might  there  com- 
mence their  blasphemous  trade,  and  cor- 
rupt the  community  into  which  they  were 
sent.    The  noble  and  learned  lord  added, 
that    robbers   and   thieves  had  not  the 
same  facilities  of  repeating  the  crimes  for 
which  they  were  transported.    Now,  in 
his  opinion,  there  was  little  cause  for  this 
apprehension,  as  publications  either  of  a 
blasphemous  or  seditious  description  were 
the  least  likely  of  all  offences  that  could 
be  committed  at  Botany  Bay.    The  noble 
and  learned  lord  had  said,  that  imprison* 
ment  for  life,  which  might  be  awarded  by 
the  existing  laws,  was  a  more  severe  pu- 
nishment than  transportation  for  seven 
years,  and!  therefore,  that  there  was  no 
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necessity  for  any  change.    This'might  be 
a  very  good  objection  to  the  bill,  provid- 
ed it  fixed  upon  that  punishment  alone 
for  every  offence.     But  what  did  it  do  ? 
—It  left  the  penalty  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment as  before,  and  superadded  that  of 
transportation,  at  the  discretion    of  the 
court.  But  when  the  noble  lord  said,  that 
imprisonment  by  the  present  law  was  a 
more  severe  penalty  than  transportation, 
lie  destroyed  his  own  argument  against 
the  bill ;  for,  in  another  part  of  his  speech, 
he  had  argued,  that  transportation  was  so 
severe  a  punishment  that  it  would  banish 
every  respectable  man  from  the  press,  and 
put  an  end  to  all  free  discussion.    The  se- 
cond set  of  libels  to  which  the  new  pun- 
ishment of  transportation  was  to  apply 
were  seditious  libels  ;  and  here  a  noble 
lord  had  said,  that  if  a  man  from  ardour 
of  mind  were  to  write  a  first  libel,  believ- 
ing he  was  doing  his  country  a  service,  he 
might  be  urged  by  the  same  ardour  to  re- 
peat his  offence,  and  thus  expose  himself 
to  transportation.    Now,  the  libeller  here 
described  must  be  the  most  unlucky  of 
mankind  to  write  so  ardently  in  the  face 
of  what  a  jury  would  pronounce  a  trans- 
portable offence.    Considering  the  mis- 
chief resulting  from  publishing  either  se- 
dition   or  blasphemous  works,  he  could 
see  no  undue  severity  in  punishing  a  se- 
cond offence  with  transportation. 

Lord    Holland  proposed    an   amend- 
ment inserting  the  words  "  knowingly  and 
maliciously,'*  before  the  words,  "  com- 
posing, printing,  or  publishing  any  blas- 
phemous or  seditious  libel  ;*  which  was 
negatived  without  a  division.    He  then, 
adverting  to  the  definition  of  a  seditious 
libel  proposed  to  be  inserted  in  the  bill  as 
an  amendment  of  lord  Ellenborough  im- 
mediately after  the  first  time  it  is  men- 
tioned rn  the  first  enacting  clause,   said, 
he  had  no  objection  to  the  definition,  pro- 
vided the  word  "  and"  was  used  instead 
of  "  or,"  before  the  words  "  excite  to  any 
alteration,"  &c.  The  first  part  of  the  defini* 
tion  was  of  a  very  different  character  from 
the  latter.  To  publish  '*  any  thing  tending 
to  bring  into  contempt  either  House  of 
Parliament,  was  very  different  from  that 
of  exciting  to  unlawful  resistance  or  vio- 
lence.   If  he  said,   that  a  sedition  pre- 
vailed in  France,    or  any  other  country, 
it  would  be  immediately  understood  that 
be  referred  to  some  acts  of  violence,  and 
not  to  any  attempt  to  bring  the  govern- 
ment into  hatred   and  contempt.     The 
same  distinction  was  to  be  drawn  between 
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a  direct  incitement  to  rebellion,  and  a 
discussion  which  might  tend  to  bring  into 
hatred  and    contempt   either  House  of 
Parliament."    He  could  not  be  supposed 
by  any  who  knew  him  to  be  partial  to 
annual  parliaments,   and  no  one  would 
suspect  him  of  yielding  too  easily  the  re- 
cognized privileges  of  property  to  new 
claims;    and  yet  he  would  allow,  that 
persons  who  advocated  annual  elections 
and  universal  suffrage,  and  who,  by  show- 
ing the  superiority  of  a  House  of  Com- 
mons elected  every  year,  and  by  the  votes 
of  every  individual  in  the  nation,  over 
that  House  as  now  constituted,  used  ex- 
pressions which    tended  to    bring   into 
hatred  and  contempt  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  might  not  be  guilty  of  a  sedi- 
tious libel  deserving  of  transportation.     A 
noble  relative  of  his  (the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond),  a  man  who   loved  his  country, 
and  deserved  as  well  of  it  as  any  man, 
had  not  only  entertained  the  doctrines 
of  a  reform  founded  on  annual  elections 
and  universal  suffrage,  but  had  brought 
a  bill  into  parliament  to  carry   it  into 
effect,  and  had  written  pamphlets  in  its 
support.    Yet,   to  urge  the  necessity  of 
universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments 
was  to  bring  into  hatred  ana  contempt 
the    House    of    Commons,    which    was 
constituted  on  different  principles.    The 
publication  of  any  thing  tending  to  bring 
into  hatred  and  contempt  either  House 
of  Parliament,  if  this  reasoning  was  just, 
could  not  be  a  direct  incitement  to  vio- 
lence,  and  therefore  did  not  deserve  to 
be   included   in   the   definition   of  libel 
along  with  the  latter  part  of  the  noble 
lord's  amendment.    He  could  assure  the 
noble    lord    that    be   thought    the  first 
words  of  his   definition  extended  rather 
than  narrowed   the  original   meaning  of 
the  phrase— a  seditious  libel.    Any  one, 
by  saying  that   a  House   of  Commons 
ought  to   be   dissolved   for  doing  such 
and   such   things,   would    use  language 
|  calculated   to  bring  it  into   hatred   and 
contempt;  while,  at  the  same  time,  no- 
thing  violent   or   unlawful  was   recom- 
mended.    If  a   pleader    of  equal    elo- 
quence with   that   of  the  extraordinary 
man  who  sat  beside  him  (lord  ErskineJ 
should  again  rise  to  grace  the  Englisn 
bar,  who  could  say,   that  he  would  not 
convince   twelve   honest   men  that   this 
was  a  libel  against  the  House  of  Com- 
mons?   An  excitement  to  change  any 
thing  in  church,  or  state,  as  by  law  es- 
tablished, by  unlawful  means,  or  a  pub- 
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licacion  tending  to  lead  to  violence  or 
unlawful  resistance,  was  a  description 
of  offence  that  might  come  within  the 
meaning  of  a  seditious  libel.  The  noble 
lord  who  had  spoken  last  had  sneered 
at  the  idea  of  a  man  being  impelled  to 
a  seditious  libel,  by  an  ardent  mind; 
but  his  sneer  would  have  applied  to 
Burke,  to  Pope,  to  Addison,  and  to 
other  great  men.  He  could  read  pas- 
sages from  Burke's  works,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  definition  of  a 
libel,  would  come  within  it.  With  the 
latter  part  of  the  noble  lord's  definition 
he  perfectly  concurred. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  had  no 
objection  to  the  definition,  if  the  words 
"  seditious  libel"  were  so  vague  and  ge- 
neral as  to  require  any  definition.  It 
Could  never  be  said,  that  any  thing 
written  against  the  ministers  individually, 
6r  against  the  administration,  could  be 
construed  into  a  seditious  libel.  He  was 
anxious  that  the  public  mind  should  be 
instructed  on  this  subject.  A  libel  on 
himself,  or  on  any  of  his  noble  friends 
around  him  in  the  administration,  was 
merely  a  personal  libel,  and  had  no  re- 
ference to  sedition.  The  noble  lord  had 
proposed  a  definition  to  limit  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  of  which  he  approved. 
There  could  be  no  doubt,  that  if  a  book 
was  published  containing  any  thing  tend- 
in?  to  bring  into  hatred  or  contempt 
either  House  of  Parliament,  it  would  be  a 
seditious  libel.  The  only  question,  there- 
fore, was,  not  whether  the  definition  in- 
cluded too  much,  but  whether  it  included 
all.  He  was  at  first  willing  that  the  ex- 
pression "  seditious  liber  should  stand 
without  any  definition,  because  this  bill 
enacted  no  new  law  of  libel,  but  merely 
an  additional  punishment  for  suppress- 
ing it.  The  question  before  them  was, 
whether,  if  any  person  was  guilty  of  a  se- 
ditious libel,  the  court  was  to  be  limited 
to  the  old  penalties  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, but  should  be  enabled  to  superadd 
that  of  banishment  or  transportation. 
The  use  of  the  amendment  was  to  remove 
that  part  of  the  objection  against  the  bill 
which  rested  upon  the  indefinite  nature 
of  the  offence  which  it  punished. 

The  Earl  -of  Lauderdale  objected  to  the 
definition.  Many  things  might  be  men- 
tioned tending  to  bring  into  hatred  and 
contempt  either  House  of  Parliament  with- 
out being  a  seditious  libel.  It  might  be 
said,  for  instance,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  was  obliged  to  proceed  through 
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its  business  without  deliberation,  when 
for  one  day  there  stood  54>  orders,  and 
when  it  heaped  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Lords  with  ill-digested  bills.  The  defini* 
tion  appeared  to  him  rather  to  extend  and 
render  more  vague  than  to  limit  the  mean- 
ing of  the  expression. 

Lord  Holland  said,  that  when  he  sup- 
ported the  amendment  of  the  noble  lord, 
he  did  it  on  the  idea  that  this  severity  of 
punishment  was  only  to  be  applied  to  an 
aggravated  offence.  He  had  no  idee  that 
the  present  bill  swept  into  itself  all  the 
opinions  of  lawyers,  all  the  contradictory 
decisions  of  juries,  and  in  fact,  all  the  in* 
consistencies  of  libel-law ;  but  he  thought 
it  was  to  be  applied  only  to  publications 
inciting  the  people  to  violence  or  resist- 
ance ;  and  with  tliat  view  he  supported 
the  latter  part  of  the  amendment.  If 
every  offence  of  libel,  whether'  malignant 
or  not,  was  to  be  included,  he  had  been 
arguing  in  vain,  and  the  time  spent  in 
debate  had  been  lost. 

Lord  EUenborough  said,  that  his  amend- 
ment was  intended  to  include  libels  of 
superior  malignity;  but  he  saw  he  could 
not  give  a  definition  which  should  include 
any  direct  incitement  to  violence,  without 
omitting  what  might  be  equally  danger- 
ous ;  for  a  libeller  might  exhort  to  peace 
and  obedience  in  various  parts  of  his  book, 
while  the  tendency  was,  to  briug  into 
hatred  and  contempt  the  government  and 
constitution  of  the  country. 

The  Lord  C/iancellor  said,  that  general 
words  must  be  used;  otherwise  every 
thing  could  not  be  iucluded  which  ought 
to  be  included.  If  they  specified  what 
was  to  be  a  seditious  libel  and  left  out  the 
first  part  of  the  definition,  it  might  then 
be  said,  that  every  thing  that  was  before 
a  libel  was  now  a  libel,  save  and  except 
what  tended  to  bring  into  hatred  and  con- 
tempt either  House  of  Parliament.  Ad- 
verting to  what  lord  Holland  had  said 
about  the  duke  of  Richmond,  he  said,  he 
would  tell  what  was  the  opinion  of  an 
eminent  judge  concerning  him  during  the 
state  trials  in  1794.  He  remembered 
when  his  noble  and  learned  friend  (lord 
Erskine)  had  done  himself  so  much  credit 
on  that  occasion,  and  had  become  so 
great  a  favourite,  that  the  horses  were 
taken  from  his  noble  and  learned  friend's 
carriage,  and  he  was  drawn  home  in 
triumph— without,  however,  he  believed, 
ever  seeing  his  horses  again  [A  laugh]. 
On  that  occasion,  when  the  work  of  the 
duke  of  Richmond  was  offered  in  evidence, 
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as  a  justification  of  the  projects  of  the 
prisoners,  the  chief-justice  said,  "  Can  I 
receive  as  a  justification  what  appears 
little  less  than  high-treason?*'  If  that 
work  (continued  lord  Eldon)  was  not  a 
libel,  he  knew  not  what  a  libel  was.  He 
had  forgotten  who  was  the  attorney-ge- 
neral ot  that  day,  but  if  he  had  been  then 
in  that  situation,  he  would  have  brought 
the  highest  peer  in  the  realm  before  a 
court  of  justice  for  it. 

Lord  Holland  said,  it  appeared,  then, 
that  this  severe  and  disgraceful  punish- 
ment was  intended  for,  or  would  affect, 
such  men  as  the  duke  of  Richmond  and 
Mr.  Burke,  the  latter  of  whom  had  cer- 
tainly uttered  what  would  be  called  in  the 
present  day,  a  seditious  libel,  when  he 
said,  in  introducing  his  plan  of  econo- 
mical reform  that  "  kings  are  naturally 
fond  of  low  company."  He  would  ask 
whether  these  words  had  not  a  direct  ten* 
dency  to  bring  into  hatred  and  contempt 
the  person  of  his  majesty.  But  these 
were  not  the  only  expressions  in  bis  works 
which  might  be  construed  into  seditious 
libel.    He  could  find  them  in  almost  every 

P«gf- 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,   he  would 

have  been  at  first  satisfied  with  the  words 
*  seditious  libel,"  as  they  originally  stood 
in  the  bill,  but  as  it  might  go  abroad  and 
influence  the  mind  of  juries  to  believe  that 
certain  things  which  were  seditious  libels 
were  not  so,  if  this  amendment  were  re- 
jected, he  would  persist  in  supporting  that 
amendment. 

A  conversation  then  ensued,  in  which 
lords  Darnley,  Harrowby,  Holland,  and 
Ellenborough,  took  a  part,  when  the  de- 
finition in  the  shape  of  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  latter  was  carried  without 
a  division. 

<  Lord  Holland,  after  fome  verbal  amend- 
ments, objected  to  the  penalty  of  banish- 
ment, as  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of 
England.  The  earl  of  Carnarvon  moved, 
as  an  amendment,  to  limit  the  period  of 
banishment  to  any  time  not  exceeding 
seven  years  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge. 
This  amendment  was  negatived. 

The  report  was  received,  and  the  bill 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time  to- 
morrow. 

Protests  against  the  Blasphemous 
Libel  Bill.]  The  following  Protests 
were  entered  on  the  Journals: — It  was 
moved  to  insert,  "  with  intent  to  excite 
majesty's  subjects  to  subvert  by  vio- 


lence the  government  by  law  established." 
It  was  resolved  in  the  negative. 
"  Dissentient, 

"  1st.  Because  the  crime  of  publishing 
unlawful  libels  has,  according  to  the 
practice  of  English  law,  embraced  various 
offences,  differing  in  their  nature,  as  well 
as  their  degrees  of  criminality,  from  the 
wilful  and  predetermined  guilt  of  the 
actual  writer  and  publisher,  to  the  neg- 
ligence, and  sometimes  even  to  the  in- 
evitable ignorance  of  the  party  who  has 
been  deemed  guilty  by  construction,  in 
respect  of  his  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
publication,  or  his  mere  civil  relation  to 
the  actual  publisher;  and  it  therefore 
seems  just  and  necessary,  that  where  a 
discretionary  punishment  of  increased  se- 
verity is  to  be  enacted,  it  should  be  con- 
fined to  that  species  of  libel,  which,  both 
in  its  natural  tendency,  and  in  the  motive 
of  the  publisher,  exhibits  the  highest  de- 
gree of  malignity. 

"  2dly.  Because  the  most  effectual,  if  not 
the  only  mode  of  accomplishing  this  ob- 
ject, is  to  introduce  into  the  statute,  and 
consequently  into  the  indictment  or  in- 
formations proceeding  upon  it,  a  precise 
definition  of  the  crime  which  it  is  intended 
to  prevent  by  the  extension  and  alteration 
of  the  punishment.— By  such  means  alone 
can  juries,  in  the  first  instance,  be  ap- 
prised of  the  particular  character  of  the 
offence  imputed  to  the  defendant,  or  can 
the  judge  have  a  certain  rule  to  distinguish 
the  cases  in  which  his  discretionary  power 
is  to  be  exercised. 

Sdly.  Because  without  such  exact  de- 
finition as  has  been  rejected,  it  is  possible 
that  judges  as  well  as  Juries,  may,  upon 
different  occasions  differ  very  .widely  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word  sediiiau*,  and 
thereby  introduce  into  the  administration 
of  a  penal  law  an  uncertainty  which  is  as 
all  times  an  evil,  but  which  is  particularly 
mischievous  when  the  law  is  very  severe. 
(Signed) 
Vassall  Holland    Cowper 
Erskinb  Rossltk 

Lansdowne  Mrwro 

Carnarvon  Grosvbnor 

Kino  Lauderdale 

Bedford  Thanet 

Jersey  Auckland." 

.  It  was  moved  to  leave  out  the  word 
"  banished."  It  was  resolved  in  the  ne- 
gative. 

"  Dissentient, 
"  1st.  Because  the  intrwductie*  of  ba* 
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nishment  in  the  present  bill  seems  to  us 
a  wanton  and  dangerous  experiment. 
That  punishment  has  been  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  law  of  England,  and  on  the 
present  occasion  there  has  been  no  proof 
shown  of  its  necessity,  nor  due  examina- 
tion had  of  its  consequences.  So  mate- 
rial an  innovation  on  a  system  of  usages, 
statutes,  and  maxims,  established  without 
reference  to  any  such  punishment,  may, 
by  analogies  and  inferences  of  law,  affect 
the  rights  of  the  exiles  and  their  descend- 
ants in  a  manner  not  foreseen  by  the  au- 
thors of  the  bill,  nor  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  legislature  that  enacts  it* 

"  2dly.  Because  banishment,  from  its 
very  nature  a  punishment  of  unequal  se- 
verity in  different  cases,  may  be  rendered 
doubly  so  by  the  favour  or  enmity  of  the 
sovereigns,  to  whose  dominions  the  exiles 
would  most  naturally  resort.  We  doubt 
the  justice  of  subjecting  an  Englishman, 
even  when  convicted  of  a  political  offence 
against  the  rulers  of  his  own  country,  to 
the  capricious  will  or  arbitrary  laws  of  a 
foreign  government ;  and  we  question  the 
policy  of  teaching  men  of  active  spirits  and 
turbulent  designs,  to  look  to  foreign  fa- 
vour for  the  mitigation  of  their  lot,  on 
the  miscarriage  of  their  enterprises  at 
home.  Observation  of  what  is  going  on 
around  us— reflection  on  what  has  taken 
place  in  past  times— strengthen  these 
considerations.  The  present  situation  of 
Europe  affords  us  no  assurance  that  the 
power  of  one  sovereign  may  not  be  ren- 
dered subservient  to  the  vengeance  of 
another;  and  the  history  of  free. states, 
modern  as  well  as  ancient,  admonishes  us 
that  nothing  has  a  more  direct  tendency 
to  introduce  foreign  influence  and  foreign 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a 
country  than  the  banishment  of  state  de- 
linquents. 


(Signed) 

LSSALL  H< 


Vassal l  Holland  Rosslyn 

Erskine  Cowper 

Kino  Lauderdale 

Bedford  Tuanet 

Jersey  Grosvenor." 

State  of  the  Disturbed  Dis- 
tricts.] The  Earl  of  Strathmore,  in 
the  absence  of  a  noble  earl  (Grey),  had 
to  state,  that  a  letter  had  been  received 
from  the  north  of  England,  from  the  hon. 
and  rev.  brother  of  thit  noble  earl,  in  an- 
swer to  some  statements  which  he  had 
himself  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  upon  a 
former  occasion.    The  letter  stated,  that 


the  hon.  and  rev.  gentleman  was  now  in, 
his  own-  house  in  the  proper  discharge  of 
his  duty,  and  that  he  had  written  to.  pre- . 
vent  any  misconstruction  or  mkeoneep* 
tion  -r  lie  was  at  his  post,  and  had  no  in* 
tention  of  removing  from  it.  The  noble 
earl  said,  he  had  certainly  stated  that 
there  had  been  a  considerable  alarm  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  and  had  mentioned 
that  two  magistrates  of  that  county  had 
removed  to  the  town  of  Newcastle ;  and 
he  believed  he  had  made  use  of  the  term 
"  refugees*"  This  was  correspondent  to 
the  statement  he  had  received,  that  they 
had  gone  to  Newcastle  for  the  sake  of 
taking  refuge.  Tho  noble  earl  read  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  magistrates  alluded 
to,  which  stated,  that  understanding  what 
was  the  impression  upon  the  public  mmd, 
he  trusted  justice  would  be  (lone  him  by 
stating,  that  he  was  at  home  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  proper  duty,  and  thai  he 
had  no  thoughts  of  leaving  home.  The 
circumstance,  of  his  being  at  Newcastle 
for  a  single  day  bad  perhaps  given  rise  to 
the  report  that,  on  the  apprehension  of 
danger,  he  had  thought  it  right  to  provide 
for  the  safety  of  his  family ;  but  he  wet 
not  easily  driven  from  his  home,  nor 
would  easily  forsake  his  public  duty*  The 
noble  lord  then  read  another  letter  froia 
the  hon.  and  rev.  Mr.  Grey,  which  stated 
briefly  to  a  friend  what  he  had  detailed  la 
his  noble  brother.  It  was  dated  Saville? 
row,  Newcastle,  December  7,  1819,  and. 
desired  the  person  to  whom  it  was  written 
to  inform  him  (lord  Strathmore)  that  Jitf 
had  returned  that  day  to  Wickbam,  with 
Mrs.  Grey  and  his  children,  under,  no.  apr 
prehension  whatever  of  the  safety  of  him* 
self  or  his  flock,  and  that  it  was  nothing 
but  his  having  engaged  lodgings,  that  had 
induced  him  to  keep  his  family  at  New* 
castle.  The  noblte  earl  then  observed, 
that  he  would  make  no  comments,  but 
would  congratulate  the  parish  upon  the 
return  of  their  worthy  pastor,  who,  he 
hoped,  would  acquire  fresh  confidence, 
and  find  the  alarm  unfounded.  He  would 
address  to  their  lordships  a  few  words 
with  regard  to  the  statement  he  had  made 
concerning  the  population  of  this  district, 
which  was  supposed,  to  be  disaffected.  . 
He  understood  that  a  letter  had  been 
written  to  the  mayor  of  Newcastle  by  an 
hon.  baronet,  inquiring  whether  the  state- 
ment  which  he  had  made  to  their,  lord-  - 
ship*  was  correct.  The.  mayor  of  New-  - 
castle  had. returned  for  answer,  that  his  : 
statement .  was  not  exjg^erajejl.    ti e .  wm  i 
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happy  to  say,  that  the  disaffection  wot 
confined  to  the  persons  engaged  in  tlie 
iron-manufactories  and  the  collieries, 
which,  however,  composed  the  great  maw 
of  the  population.  He  certainly  had  said 
nothing  against  the  agricultural  part  of 
the  community,  far  he  believed  the  greater 
part  of  the  agricultural  classes  were  per- 
fectly well-affected*  From  all  the  infor- 
mation he  had  been  enabled  to  procure, 
he  could  take  upon  himself  to  say,  that 
the  statement  he  had  formerly  made,  was 
rather  underrated  than  exaggerated. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Friday,  December  10. 

Blasphemous  Libel  Bill.]  Lord 
Sidmouth  moved  the  third  reading  of  this 
bilL  The  bill  was  accordingly  read  a 
third  time,  and  the  question  being  put, 
"  That  this  bill  do  pass," 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  rose  to  move 
the  amendment,  of  which  he  had  given 
notice.  The  principle  of  the  bill  had 
been  already  so  fully  discussed,  thai  no- 
thing which  might  be  said  by  him  on  that 
subject  was  likely  to  alter  their  lordships9 
determination.  He  must,  however,  ob- 
serve, that  this  bill  was  now  arrived  at  its 
last  stage,  without  its  being  known  whe- 
ther the  ground  on  which  it  was  recom- 
mended to  their  lordships  adoption  was 
well  founded  or  not.  It  had  not  been 
ascertained  in  what  degree  the  laws  were 
deficient  in  the  power  to  punish  blas- 
phemous and  seditious  libels,  or  whether 
they  were  deficient  at  all.  On  that  point, 
the  most  important  for  their  lordships 
consideration,  they  had  heard  nothing 
which  bore  out  the  assertions  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  bill.  Blasphemous  and  se- 
ditious libels  had  been  allowed  to  circu- 
late to  a  great  extent  within  these  two  or 
three  years ;  but  it  was  with  astonishment 
he  heard  the  necessity  of  passing  new 
laws  asserted,  on  the  ground  of  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  those  which  now  existed  to 
check  such  publications.  In  order  to  see 
what  foundation  there  was  for  this  asser- 
tion, their  lordships  had  only  to  look  at 
the  return  on  the  table  of  the  number  of 
prosecutions.  By  that  paper  it  appeared, 
that  the  whole  of  the  prosecutions  by  in- 
formation, of  blasphemous  and  seditious 
libels,  during  the  year  1818,  amounted  to 
nil!  In  turning  to  see  what  had  been 
the  number  by  indictment,  he  thought 
that  a  proper  regard  to  the  constitution 
had  induced  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
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to  adopt  a  mode,  of  action  which  was 
justly  more  popular  than  information ; 
but  "when  he  had  turned  to  that  head, 
there  he  found  nil  also !  That  the  go- 
vernment and  the  officers  of  the  Crown 
should  not  think  it  necessary  to  institute 
prosecutions,  when  the  evil  of  which  they 
complained  was  at  its  height,  and  should 
now  come  to  parliament  for  a  new  law, 
without  having  tried  the  old,  was  most 
extraordinary.  Having  made  this  obser- 
vation, which  the  paper  on  the  table  na- 
turally suggested,  ne  bad  now  to  state  the 
principle  which  induced  him  to  propose 
an  amendment  to  the  bill.  Thaf  principle 
was,  that  in  time  of  alarm,  great  caution 
ought  to  be  exercised,  before  any  perma- 
nent change  in  the  law  was  adopted.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  session  those  who 
opposed  the  measures  introduced  were 
willing  to  give  ministers  temporary  powers 
to  enable  them  to  repress  any  disaffection 
which  might  be  found  really  to  exist;  but 
they  protested  against  making  local  dan- 
gers a  ground  for  passing  permanently 
restrictive  laws.  The  same  consideration 
had  induced  him  to  make  one  attempt  be- 
fore the  bill  was  finally  adopted,  to  pre- 
vail on  their  lordships  to  no  that  which 
ought  always  to  be  done  in  such  cases; 
namely,  to  give  only  a  temporary  power 
to  ministers,  and  to  reserve  for  future 
consideration  the  question,  whether  the 
law  was  fit  to  be  rendered  permanent. 
Last  night  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on 
the  woolsack,  whose  mind  possessed  the 
richest  stores  of  legal  knowledge,  had  he* 
sitated  to  apply  to  a  bill,  a  clause  the 
principle  of  which  he  admitted,  until  he 
had  time  for  further  inquiry,  and  was  not 
satisfied  that  the  postponement  of  the  bill 
till  Tuesday  would  afford  sufficient  oppor- 
tunities for  his  research.  If  that  noble 
and  learned  person  could  not  by  Tuesday 
make  up  his  mind  on  a  subject  with  which 
he  was  so  well  acquainted,  how  could  the 
few  days  in  which  their  lordships  had  been 
occupied  io  the  consideration  of  this  bill 
be  sufficient  to  satisfy  them  that  it  ought 
to  be  made  permanent?  He  believed 
that  to  make  a  wise  law  on  the  subject  of 
libel,  one  that  should  equally  protect  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  security  of 
the  government,  wss  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult tasks  a  legislative  assembly  could 
undertake;  and  yet,  upon  a  proposition 
made  last  night,  their  lordships  were  called 
upon  to  make  such  a  law  permanent.  He 
could  not  but  regret  that  no  satisfactory 
reason  had  been  given  for  altering  the  law. 

(»B) 
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He  must  therefore  resist   so  great  and 

Scrmanent  a  change  in  the  constitution. 
Seforc  the  last  clause  authorizing  the 
alteration  of  the  act  in  the  present  session, 
lie  would  propose  to  introduce  a  clause 
declaring  that  it  should  continue  in  force 
two  years  and  no  longer. 

Lord  Sidmouth  could  not  admit  that 
this  bill  was  a  violation  of  the  constitution 
for  a  temporary  purpose.  The  noble  earl 
had  stated,  that  he  and  his  friends  had 
been  ready  to  co-operate  in  temporary 
measures  of  restriction.  He  certainly 
did  not  understand  that  to  be  the  case ; 
but  if  it  had,  such  co-operation  could  not 
have  been  accepted  by  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters with  respect  to  the  present  bill. 
Was  the  danger  to  be  guarded  against 
one  of  a  local  description,  or  one  the  le- 
gislation against  which  ought  to  be  tem- 
porary ?  That  danger  was  the  circulation 
of  blasphemous  and  seditious  libels';  and 
it  was  their  lordships  duty  to  mark  their 
opinion  of  the  importance  of  putting  down 
such  crimes  by  passing  permanent  laws 
for  that  purpose.  In  estimating  the  na- 
ture of  this  bill,  their  lordships  should 
consider  what  the  law  on  the  subject  of 
libel  had  been  previously  to  the  act  which 
an  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  introduced 
in  another  place.  The  punishment  for 
libel  was  then  fine,  imprisonment,  or  the 
pillory,  or  all  three.  It  was  not,  however, 
proposed  by  the  present  bill  to  make  the 
punishment  in  the  first  instance  so  severe. 
Only  fine  and  imprisonment  attached  to 
a  first  l^bel;  on  a  second  conviction,  ba- 
nishment and  transportation  were  added. 
He  would  ask  their  lordships,  whether, 
considering  the  great  increase  of  the 
crime  of  libel,  these  could  be  regarded  as 
too  heavy  punishments  ?  Whether  the 
framers  of  the  hill  had  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  push  the  law  to  a  severity  beyond 
what  the  exigency  of  the  case  required  ? 
But  the  noble  carl  had  referred  to  the 
papers  on  the  table  ;  and  it  was  unques- 
tionably true,  that  no  prosecutions  had 
been  instituted  during  the  year  1818  for 
blasphemous  and  seditious  libels.  But 
their  lordships  could  not  doubt  that 
the  attorney  and  solicitor-general  had 
reasons  to  assign  for  this  forbearance. 
Whether  their  reasons  would  appear 
satisfactory  to  the  noble  lords  opposite, 
he  could  not  pretend  to  say.  lie  could, 
however,  assure  their  lordships,  that  the 
subject  had  been  fully  considered  by  two 
or'  the  mo*t  able  men  in  the  profession  of 
the  law ;   and  the  course  which  had  been 
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adopted  was  by  them  considered  the  most 
advisable.  When  he  mentioned  to  their 
lordships  the  name  of  sir  Samuel  Shep- 
herd, they  would  be  sensible  that  he  could 
refer  to  no  public  character  more  distin- 
guished for  transcendant  talents  and  pri- 
vate worth.  After  what  took  place  in  the 
court  of  King's-bench  in  the  eourse  of 
the  year  1817,  particularly  after  the  re- 
markable acquittal  on  a  prosecution  for 
blasphemous  libel,  a  very  strong  impres- 
sion was  produced,  that  the  existing  law 
could  not  be  successfully  enforced.  But 
with  regard  to  the  year  1818,  the  fact 
was,  that  public  libels  had  during  that 
year  become  less  numerous,  and  a  hope 
was  entertained,  which  unfortunately 
proved  fallacious,  that  the  temptation  to 
publish  had  decreased  with  the  disposition 
to  purchase  such  poison.  When  it  was 
found  that  the  expectation  formed  in  1818 
had  been  disappointed,  and  that  libels 
again  increased,  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  look  to  a  sufficient  remedy.  All  the 
arguments,  and  all  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  lords  on  the  other  side,  formed  the 
very  counterpart  of  what  he  recollected 
to  have  passed  in  1792.  When  his  ma- 
jesty's proclamation  was  issued  against 
libels,  then  loud  charges  were  made 
against  the  government  for  not  prosecut- 
ing. The  instruction  given  to  the  magis- 
trates to  perform  their  duty  was  described 
to  be  the  holding  out  encouragement  for 
spies.  When  an  association  was  formed, 
in  which  were  to  be  found  the  names  of 
the  late  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Perceval,  and 
other  distinguished  persons,  and  subscrip- 
tions entered  into  for  the  prosecution  of 
libels,  these  proceedings  were  called  op- 
pressive and  unconstitutional,  and  were 
held  up  to  opprobrium  as  an  attack  on  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  On  the  18th  of 
September  in  the  subsequent  year,  Paine 
was  convicted  of  publishing  his  seditious 
libel ;  but  still  the  same  conduct  was 
pursued  by  those  who  opposed  his  ma- 
jesty's government.  Now,  what  had 
happened  within  the  last  two  or  three 
vears  showed  that  the  same  course  was 
still  followed.  Seeing  the  difficulty  which 
had  arisen  in  prosecuting,  and  the  art 
with  which  some  libels  were  framed,  he 
had  addressed  a  letter  to  the  magistrates, 
recommending  a  course  which  appeared 
best  adapted  to  the  case.  Before  ne  had 
done  thi>,  he  had  taken  the  opinion  of  the 
highest  legal  authorities,  and  the  answer 
he  received  from  them  was,  that  the  ma- 
gistrates had  the  right  of  holding  to  bail 
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for  libel.  The  measure  he  had  described 
was  however  no  sooner  adopted,  than  it 
was  stigmatized  as  a  violation  on  his  part 
of  official  duty,  and  an  undue  interference 
with  the  law  of  the  land.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  from  quarters  in  which  this 
conduct  had  been  pursued,  that  com- 
plaints of  the  neglect  of  prosecution 
ought  to  come.  With  respect  to  the 
motion  of  the  noble  lord,  it  was  one  to 
which  he  could  not  agree.  He  had  al- 
ready stated  the  difference  between  the 
law  of  libel  as  it  formerly  stood,  and  that 
which  at  present  existed  ;  and  if  he  were 
to  give  his  opinion  as  to  any  imperfection 
in  the  bill  now  before  their  lordships,  he 
should  say  that  it  was  deficient  in  not  en- 
acting some  punishment  for  libel  in  the 
first  instance  equivalent  to  that  which  had 
been  recently  repealed. 

The  Earl  of  Rosslyn  thought,  that  be- 
fore this  bill  passed,  ministers  ought  to 
show  that  the  present  law  was  inadequate 
to  the  object  in  view,  and  what  prosecu- 
tion for  a  right  object,  and  rightly  con- 
ducted, had  failed*  The  noble  viscount 
had  alluded  to  the  proceedings  against 
Mr.  Hone,  as  a  reason  why  the  officers 
of  the  crown  were  unwilling  to  prosecute. 
But  what  had  been  the  effect  of  that 
prosecution  ?  Why,  according  to  the 
noble  viscount's  admission,  it  was  followed 
by  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  libels 
published,  being  the  consequence  of  a 
decrease  in  the  disposition  to  buy.  Now, 
if  such  an  alteration  had  taken  place 
after  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hone,  it  was  rather 
odd  to  make  his  acquittal  a  ground  for 
the  present  measure  ?  But  who  had  been 
acquitted  in  the  year  1819  for  blas- 
phemous libel,  that  the  noble  viscount 
thought  it  necessary  to  propose  this 
measure  ?  The  argument,  that  Mr. 
Hone's  acquittal  had  caused  an  increase 
of  libellous  publications,  was  now  swept 
away.  If  their  lordships  looked  at 
the  papers  on  the  table,  they  would  find 
that  no  steps  had  been  taken  towards  en- 
forcing the  law  in  the  present  year,  until 
July.  It  seemed  as  if  prosecutions  had 
been  abstained  from  purposely — as  if  it 
had  been  expected  that  an  increase  of  the 
crime  would  take  place,  to  justify  the  im- 
posing of  heavy  and  extraordinary  penal- 
tics  unknown  to  the  constitution. 

Lord  Erskine  said,  that  when  he  for- 
merly spoke  against  the  bill  before  the 
House,  he  had  not  then  seen  the  papers 
now  upon  the  table,  which  greatly  in- 
creased his  objection  to  it.    He  did  not 


then  know  that  in  1818  there  had  been 
no  prosecutions,  and  in  the  last  year  only 
one.     How  then  could  a  measure  so  per- 
fectly new  in  principle  be  possibly  sup- 
ported.   The  noble  viscount  ought  not  to 
suppose  that  they  who  opposed  it,  con- 
demned ministers  for  not  prosecuting.— 
What  they  had  said  was  only  this — "  If 
there  has  been  such  an  increase  of  blas- 
phemous libels,  as  to  justify  the  enactment 
of  new  laws  to  suppress  them,  why  have 
you  not  prosecuted  them.     We  do  not 
pretend  to  blame  your  inactivity,  because 
we  have  no  proof  of  the  truth  of  your 
assertion,  but  when  you  call  upon  us  to 
consent  to  new  laws,  and  of  greater  seve- 
rity, we  have  a  right  to  retort  that  no  use 
had  been  made  of  the  old  ones."— It  had 
been  justly  observed  by  his  noble  friend 
(lord   Holland)   that  the  matter  to  be 
considered  was  not  the  number  of  the 
writings  which  alarmed  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters, but  the  proportion  to  the  anti- 
dotes of  religious  publications.  Only  3,000 
copies  of  the  Age  of  Reason  had  been 
shown    to  have  been  circulated,   whilst 
printing  in  all  its  branches  had  increased 
to  an  uncalculable  extent,  and  particu- 
larly in  tracts  periodically  circulated  by 
the  zeal  of  sincere    supporters  of  the 
Christian  faith.      Lord   L.  said  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  numbers  alone 
of  the  Methodist  and  Evangelical  Maga- 
zines, taking  the  circulation  of  each  at 
25,000  per   month,  amounted   to  above 
500,000  in  a  year,  and  there  were  very 
many  others  of  the  same  character  so 
widely  circulated,  as  to  make   religious 
enthusiasm  rather  than  infidelity,  the  na- 
tional characteristic.     At  the  same  time 
he  was  most  desirous  that  the  infamous 
traffic    in    writings    of   that    description 
should  be  put  down,  and  the  ancient  laws 
had  always  been  found  sufficient  to  effect 
ir.     His  objection  to  the  bill,  however, 
would  have  been  greatly  lessened,  if  the 
second  punishment  had  applied  alone  to 
blasphemous  publications,  because  book- 
sellers might  then  easily  discover  the  kind 
of  books  or  pamphlets  they  were  selling ; 
but  when   it   was   extended   to   writings 
upon  the  daily  measures  of  government, 
which  the  people  by  the  best  principles  of 
the  constitution  have  a  right  to  consider, 
and  even  a  duty  with  freedom  to  animad- 
vert on,  it  was  a  scandalous  and  frightful 
abuse  to  require  from  every  general  book- 
seller carrying  on  an  extensive  trade  in 
books,   such  an    accurate  scrutiny  into 
every  work  he  sent  forth  from  an  immense 
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library  as  to  protect  him  against  the  ruin 
of  transportation  if  he  made  a  mistaken 
estimate  of  every  writing  on  political 
subjects  which  he  had  sold,  more  espe- 
cially when  the  libellous  characters  of 
such  publications  depended  upon  opinions 
which  might  differ,  and  not  upon  any 
plain  rule  of  law.  It  was  manifest,  there- 
fore, that  by  extending  the  bill  to  other 
objects,  blasphemy  was  made  a  mere 
stalking  horse  to  justify,  and  by  imposi- 
tion to  render  popular  the  new  projected 
fetters  on  the  press,  so  as  to  deter  men  from 
examining  and  publishing  the  acts  of  go- 
vernment, dreading  every  public  scrutiny 
into  the  vices  or  errors  of  its  administra- 
tion. Lord  Ertkine  said,  that  his  ndble 
friend  (lord  Holland)  had  alluded  to  a 
passage  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Burke,  ex- 
posing the  corruption  of  an  addressing 
parliament,  and  a  petitioning  and  com- 
plaining people*  There  were  many  other 
most  eloquent  ones  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, one  of  which  he  repeated,  and  said, 
that  coming  from  the  pen  of  some  ob- 
scure author  instead  of  Mr.  Burke,  whose 
character  was  established  and  out  of  reach, 
it  might  have  been  prosecuted,  and  the 
terrors  of  transportation  might  have  been 
made  use  of  to  suppress  such  valuable 
works.  He  should  therefore  support  the 
amendment. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  thought  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  who  had  just  sat 
down  had  completely  mistaken  the  ques- 
tion. What  their  lordships  had  to  con- 
sider was,  not  whether  the  present  law  of 
libel  was  sufficient  with  regard  to  a  first 
offence,  or  whether  the  government 
ought  to  have  instituted  more  prosecu- 
tions ;  but  whether  it  was  proper  now  to 
pass  a  law  for  inflicting  a  severer  punish- 
ment on  persons  convicted  a  second  time 
of  the  same  offence.  What  had  -given  oc- 
casion to  the  introduction  of  the  present 
measure  was,  as  he  understood,  the  case 
of  Carlile.  That  person  had  not  only 
continued  the  sale  of  the  libel  for  which 
he  was  prosecuted,  after  conviction,  but 
had  published  other  libels,  and  had 
also  published  the  same  libel  for  which 
he  was  tried  in  another  form,  before  sen- 
tence was  passed  upon  him.  No  person 
who  considered  the  circumstances  of  that 
case  could  avoid  seeing  that  the  law  was 
not  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  offence.  The  question '  there- 
fore was,  whether  their  lordships  would 
enable  the  judges  to  inflict  an  additional 
punishment  in  such  a  case— whether  they 
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would  not  adopt  a  measure  which  had  for 
its  object  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  #• 
atrocious  an  offence. 

Lord  Holland,  though  the  grounds  on 
which  this  measure  had  been  defended 
had  often  varied,  did  not  expect  «t  this 
period  of  the  discussion  to  hear  it  stated, 
that  it  had  been  brought  forward  for  the 
reason    the    noble    duke   assigned.      It 
seemed  now,  that  all  that  had  been  vtafted 
in  support  of  the  bill  was  unfounded— 
that  it  was  not  a  general  increase  of  Ubeb 
that  had  given  k  origin,  hat  a  desire  to 
apply  punishment  to  a  particular  repeti- 
tion of  the  offence,  because  one  man  had 
after  conviction  continued    to  publish: 
but  it  was  a  pity  the  noble  duke  did  net 
think  it  necessary  to  go  one  step  farther, 
and  to  show  that  the  court  was  not  able 
to  punish  this  offender.    If  he  did  puMam 
fresh  libels,  did  not  every  separate  pub- 
lication afford  a  ground  for  further  pu- 
nishment ?   If  their  lordships  were  to  go 
on  to  punish  on  such  grounds,  they  most 
next  apply  the  penalty  of  death  to  this 
offence,  for  nothing  else  remained.    When 
the  discussion  of  the  present  measure  first 
commenced,  it  was  atated  that  libelous 
publications  had  greatly  increased,   and 
that  the  acquittal  of  Mr.  Hone  had  been 
a  great  cauee  of  that  increase.    A  return 
of  the  number  of  prosecutions,  embraewc 
that  period  having  been  moved  for  ana 
produced,  it4  was  to  be  expected  that 'this 
assertion   would  have  been  •confirmed; 
but  on  referring  to  it  to  see  what -prose- 
cutions had  been  instituted  during  'the 
year  after  Mr.  Hone's  acquittal,  what  was 
the  number  returned?  None.    The  ndble 
viscount,  in  answer  to  the  observnlien-of 
his  noble  friend  on  this  subject,  nays, 
that  during  that  period  the  fact  was,  that 
the  number  of  libels  published  did  actu- 
ally decrease.      This   was  contrary  to 
every  thing  that  had  been  stated  before. 
For  his  part,  he  had  no  inclination  -to 
look  after  libels ;  but  he  must  any,  that 
the  most  blasphemous  and   seditious  he 
had  ever  met  with  were  published  in  that 
very  year  1819,  when, -according  to  the 
noble  viscount,  the  taste  for  that  sort -of 
publication  had  so  much  declined;  and 
yet  no  prosecution  had  been  instituted  in 
that  year.    Here,  he  observed,  he  must 
repeat  the  observation  of  his  noble  nod 
learned  friend,  that  fault  was  not  'found 
with  ministers  'for  not  prosecuting,    if 
prosecutions   were   unnecessary.     That 
was  not  made  a   charge  against  Jtbem ; 
but  when  they  proposed  new  (lawn,  *on 
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the  ground  that  the  present  were  ineffi- 
cient, it  was  fit  that  they  should  be  called 
upon  to  prove  that  inefficiency,  by  its 
failure  when  applied  to  cases  which  de- 
served to  be  prosecuted.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session  it  was  proposed  by 
a  noble  friend  of  his,  that  their  lordships, 
before  they  proceeded  to  any  enactment, 
should  institute  an  inquiry,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  evil  complained  of 
existed ;  but  then  it  was  never  conceived 
that  it  lay  in  so  narrow  a  compass  as  that 
assigned  to  H  by  the  noble  duke.  Now 
it  appeared  that  all  we  had  beard  respect- 
ing the  great  increase  of  blasphemous  and 
seditious  libels,  after  the  acquittal  of  Mr. 
Hone,  was  unfounded ;  that  on  the  con- 
trary they  had  decreased,  and  conse- 
quently no  prosecutions  -had  been  insti- 
tuted. He  confessed  that,  had  he  heard 
from  any  of  his  friends  on  bia  side  of  the 
House,  that  the  return  of  the  number  of 
prosecutions  would  have  been  what  it 
turned  out  to  be,  he  should  have  deemed 
it  a  hasty  assertion ;  but  the  manner  in 
which  it  bad  been  accounted  for  was  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances 
which  had  occurred  during  the  discussion 
of  the  measures  proposed  by  ministers. 

The  Earl  of  Westmoreland  said,  that  as 
the  bill  had  gone  through  ell  its  stages, 
and  as  their  lordships  bad  already  agreed 
to  the  increase  of  punishment,  that  in- 
crease could  not  be  brought  again  into 
discussion.  If  the  measure  were  now 
under  discussion,  he  'should  be  prepared 
to  contend,  that  the  alteration  of  the 
punishment  by  the  present  bill  did  not 
render  it  more  severe  than  it  was  when 
pillory  was  in  use.  This,  however,  was 
not  now  the  <question.  The  question 
•was,  whether  the  bill  enacting  this  in- 
creased punishment  was  to  be  a  perma- 
nent or  temporary  measure.  He  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  he  thought  it 
ought  to  be  permanent,  as  be  could  not 
conceive  a  time  in  which  he  or  their  lord- 
ships would  be  disposed  to  consider  the 
blaitphemous  and  seditious  libels  described 
in  the  bill  too  severely  punished  by  the 
>en allies  awarded.  Some  noble  lords 
md  represented  this  measure  as  danger- 
ous to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  an 
inroad  on  the  constitution.  He  was  of 
opinion,  that  it  would  tend  to  preserve 
their  liberties  and  constitution ;  and  as  it 
was  desirable  that  these  blessings  should 
<be  perpetual,  so  he  thought  that  this, 
ineesore  ebould  *be  •  perpetuated  us  their 
support  and  protection. 
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Earl  Grtnenor  said,  that  as  the  bill 
had  not  yet  pasted,  it  became  their  lord-* 
ships  to  consider  now,  whether  it  ought 
to  be  made  temporary  or  permanent.  He 
besought  their  toedshipa  to  reflect  on  the 
danger  of  the  measure  to  public  li- 
berty. He  could  not  believe,  from  the 
temper  displayed  by  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters, that  they  would  accede  to  the 
proposition  now  made ;  but  he  called  upon 
those  noble  lords  who  had  not  become 
the  slaves  of  administration,  who  bad  not 
so  much  prostrated  their  understandings 
to  the  views  of  government,  as  not  some- 
times to  decide  for  themselves,  and  to 
support  measures  proposed  by  his  side  of 
the  House— he  called  upon  the  noble 
lords  on  the  cross-benches,  to  consider 
the  inroad  which  this  act  would  make  on 
the  constitution,  and  therefore  not  to 
sanction  its  perpetuity.  He  knew  it 
might  be  said,  that  the  law,  if  found  un- 
necessary or  injurious,  might  be  repealed ; 
but  it  was  difficult  to  get  a  law  repealed 
on  which  the  courts  had  been  acting  as 
permanent.  Under  a  tyrannical  law,  the 
public  mind  might  acquire  a  death-like 
torpor,  which  might  render  it  insensible 
to  the  despotism  under  which  it  laboured, 
and  thus  learn  to  make  no  difference  be- 
tween the  thick  atmosphere  of  oppression, 
and  the  free  air  of  liberty.  The  noble 
earl  said,  •that  he  should  have  wished  to 
have  entered  more  at  large  into  the  sub- 
ject of  the  new  measures,  had  he  not 
been  prevented  by  indisposition.  He 
then  proceeded,  but  evidently  labouring 
under  the  indisposition  to  which  he  al- 
luded, to  state  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  alarms  in  the  northern  counties,  and 
particularly  in  that  part  of  the  country 
with  which  be  was  connected,  were  false, 
er  much  exaggerated.  The  disturbances 
among  the  miners  and  colliers  of  Flint- 
shire had  no  political  object:  they  were 
merely  disputes  about  wages,  which  bad 
been  since  adjusted.  He  bad  alluded  to 
these  cirenmstannes,  because  he  was  con- 
fident that  in  many  other  instances  where 
disturbances  prevailed,  they  arose  from 
causes  connected  with  the  state  of  trade 
er  the  rate  of  wages,  and  did  not  indi- 
cate any  disposition  ef  resistance  or  re- 
bellion against  the  government.  Revert- 
ing to  the  bill  before  the  House,  the  noble 
earl  observed,  that  it  would  have  been  a 
great  satisfaction  to  his  mind  if  an  instruc- 
tion had  been  given  to  the  committee  to 
divide  it  into  two,  and  to  separate  that 
part  of  it  which  related  to  blasphemy 
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from  the  enactments  for  checking  sediti- 
ous libels.  The  blasphemous  libels  in- 
tended to  be  put  down  were  so  disgust- 
ing in  their  nature,  that  there  would  have 
been  little  objection  to  greater  severity  of 
punishment.  Seditious  libels,  as  the  word 
was  understood,  might  be  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent description,  and  might  not  deserve 
the  same  punishment.  He  had  observed 
with  regret,  that  the  noble  lords  opposite, 
in  supporting  their  measures  of  severity, 
had,  in  their  speeches,  universally  joined 
blasphemous  to  seditious  libels,  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  inflaming  the  public  ab- 
horrence of  the  one  by  the  infamy  at- 
tached to  the  other.  He  always  lamented 
when  he  saw  religious  and  secular  matters 
mixed,  but  more  particularly  when  he  saw 
religious  men  engage  in  secular  subjects, 
for  by  so  doing  they  uniformly  lost  that 
respect  and  reverence  which  ought  to  be- 
long to  their  sacred  character.  He  should 
not,  however,  find  fault  with  them,  if, 
when  they  did  interfere  in  secular  matters, 
they  followed  the  example  of  the  present 
bishop  of  London,  who  met  these  blas- 
phemous publications  by  the  only  proper 
means— the  distribution  of  religious  and 
moral  lessons.  Such  were  the  means  most 
effectual  for  controlling  the  evil  com- 
plained of— such  the  means  for  acquiring 
respect  and  esteem  for  the  individual  who 
would  so  conduct  himself— and  such  the 
surest  and  most  effectual  weapon  for 
combating  the  enemies  of  the  church,  by 
drawing  out  for  the  sacred  fabric  the  best 
wishes  of  the  generous  and  the  good 
throughout  the  kingdom.  [Hear,  hear  !]• 
The  Bishop  of  Landaff  said,  that  in 
the  few  observations  which  he  had  to 
make,  he  would  confine  himself  to  that « 
part  of  the  bill  which  related  to  the  sup- 
pression of  blasphemous  libels.  He  did 
not  understand  the  noble  duke  as  sup- 
porting the  necessity  of  the  present  bill 
only  on  the  difficulty  of  punishing  or 
checking  an  offence  in  one  particular  in- 
stance. The  offence  of  blasphemy  was 
one  of  long  standing.  It  had,  during  the 
last  century,  appeared  under  different 
shapes  of  infidelity  and  irreligion,  but  it 
had  lately  assumed  an  entirely  new  aspect. 
It. was  formerly  limited  to  books  of  infi- 
delity and  free- thinking,  which  fell  into 
the  hands  only  of  persons  of  education, 
who  could  resist  their  influence  or  refute 
their  errors.  In  the  present  times,  blas- 
phemous and  infidel  productions  were 
Drought  down  to  the  level  of  the  meanest 
capacity— learning  and  argument  and  rea- 
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son  were  discarded,  and  the  meanest  un- 
derstanding joined  to  the  grossest  igno- 
rance assumed  the  privilege  of  abusing  what 
the  most  cultivated  and  subliiuest  mindi 
had  defended  and  venerated.     There  was 
no  reason  in  that  called  the  "  Age  of  Rea- 
son.'' Considering  the  character  of  the  irre- 
ligious works  in  circulation,  it  was  vain  to 
suppose  that  they  could  be  put  down  by 
legitimate  reasoning  or  fair  argument,  or 
that  their  authors  could  be  silenced  by 
any  effort  of  wise  and  solemn  minded  men 
to  refute  their  errors.      Some    attempt 
therefore  ought  to  be  made  to  try  whether 
the  terrors  of  the  law  could  not  put  down 
publications  against  which    neither  the 
reasonings  of  the  wise,  nor  the  researches 
of  the  learned,  nor  the  force  of  truth, 
offered   an   immediate  defence  to  those 
classes  of  society  among  which  they  dif- 
fused their  poison.    The  noble  earl  had 
eulogized  the  distribution  of  moral  and 
religious  tracts  to  counteract  this  alarm- 
ing evil.     This  might  be  done;    but  it 
was  not  alone  sufficient.    The  ministers 
of  religion  should  be  seconded  in  their 
efforts,  and  inspired  with  confidence  in  the 
success  of  their  labours,  by  the  coun- 
tenance of  their  lordships,  and  of  all  the 
respectable  part  of  society,  who  should 
testify  their  abhorrence  of  those  attempts 
now  making  to  unsettle  all  the  principles 
of  mankind.    After  the  discussion  which 
the  bill  now  before  the  House  had  already 
undergone,  the  reverend  prelate  declared 
that  he  should  think  any  observations  of 
his  an  intrusion.    He  could  not,  however, 
but  allude  to  one  remark  made  bya'nobJe 
lord,  who  asked — was  transportation  a  fit 
punishment  for  a  wrong  direction  of  in- 
tellectual  labour?    Now,  there  was  no 
effort  of  mind,  no  intellectual  operation, 
in  blasphemy.    It  was  a  crime  that  the 
meanest  capacity  could  commit ;  and  the 
persons  who  had  lately  published   their 
pestiferous  doctrines  had  evinced  so  much 
of  the  felon's  character  that  they  deserved 
to  share  the  felon's  fate.     He  therefore 
gave  his  support  to  the  bill,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  would  be  duly  executed  by  juries, 
and  give  confidence  to  all  orders  of  the 
community. 

Lord  Ltlford,  who  spoke  from  the  cross- 
benches,  said,  in  reply  to  an  observation 
of  earl  Grosvenor's,  that  he  did  not  see 
why  those  who  supported  government  on 
the  present  occasion  could  be  considered 
as  having  prostrated  their  understandings 
to  the  administration.  The  noble  lord  at 
some  length  defended  the  bill. 
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The  amendment  was  negatived  without 
a  division,  and  the  bill  passed. 

Protest  against  Passing  the 
Blasphkmous  Libel  Bill.]  The  fol- 
lowing protest  was  entered  on  the  journ- 
als: 

"Dissentient, 

"  For  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  pro- 
test on  the  second  reading  of*  this  bill. 

"  And  because,  feeling,  as  I  do,  a  just 
abhorrence  of  the  mischief  of  circulating 
blasphemous  writings,  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  prevalence  of  such  libels  will  not 
be  diminished  by  the  provisions  of  this 
bill. 

"  Because  I  consider,  also,  that  in  the 
present  disturbed  and  distracted  state 
of  the  country,  measures  of  extreme  se- 
verity arc  little  calculated  to  restore 
confidence  to  an  irritated  and  suffering 
people,  and  that  the  increased  measure  of 
punishment  for  the  repetition  of  the  of- 
fence, of  "  composing,  printing,  or  pub- 
lishing*' what  are  termed  seditious  libels, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  genuine  spirit  of 
the  English  constitution,  and  inefficient 
for  the  object  which  it  professes  to  have 
in  view.  Bedford." 
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Breach  of  privilege — Complaint 
of  a  Pamphlet  intitled  "A  Tri- 
fling Mistake/*  &c]  Mr.  Courtcnay 
rose,  in  pursuance  of  his  notice,  to  msike 
a  complaint  of  a  pamphlet,  an  extract 
from  which  had  been  read  during  the  de- 
bate of  yesterday.  The  task  which  he 
had  now  undertaken  was  of  the  most  pain- 
ful nature,  and  nothing  but  a  strong  con- 
scientious feeling  of  its  necessity  could 
have  led  him  to  undertake  it.  He  should, 
however,  have  been  wanting  to  himself, 
and  to  those  privileges  which  he,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  was  bound  to  defend,  if 
he  had  not,  after  what  had  passed  yesterday 
evening,  called  the  notice  of  the  House  to 
the  gross  and  wanton  attack  which  had 
been  made  upon  it.  Having  satisfied  his 
mind  that  it  deserved  the  notice  of  the 
House,  he  would  shortly  state  the 'reasons 
which  had  induced  him  to  put  himself  for- 
ward on  this  occasion.  One  reason  was, 
that  he  had  heard  the  obnoxious  paragraph  I 
more  distinctly  than  any  other  member  in  ', 
the  House  from  his  proximity  to  the  hon. 
member  who  read  it.  Another  reason  was, 
that  he  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the 


party  to  whom  the  parophletfwas  imputed, 
and  not  at  all  implicated  in  any  of  the  to* 
pics  which  its  pages  contained.  He  there- 
fore trusted,  that  the  House  would  agree, 
that  he  had  not  undertaken  an  improper, 
though  he  might  have  undertaken  an  un- 
pleasant duty.  He  fully  agreed  with  an 
honourable  and  learned  friend  of  his,  who 
had  spoken  last  night,  that  cases  might 
arise  in  which  it  would  be  imprudent  to  take 
notice  of  breaches  of  privilege :  but  this 
certainly  could  not  be  classed  among 
them.  There  was  this  difference  between 
this  publication  and  all  those  other  publi- 
cations to  which  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  alluded,  namely — that  it  had 
been  read  by  an  hon.  member  to  the 
House,  and  had  afterwards  been  comment- 
ed on  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  speech. 
For  his  own  part,  he  must  say,  that  he 
had  never  in  the  whole  course  ol  his  life  pe- 
rused a  work  which  contained  a  more  di- 
rect libel  on  the  House,'  or  which  gave 
more  direct  advice  to  the  people,  to  abro- 
gate its  powers,  to  resume  the  rights 
which  they  had  intrusted  to  it,  and  to 
make,  by  brute  force,  that  reform  in  it 
which  they  deemed  advisable.  Honour- 
able members  could  not  but  be  aware, 
that  for  some  time  past,  publications  of 
the  most  seditious  nature  had  been  gener- 
ally circulated;  that  language  of  the  most 
inflammatory  description  had  been  em- 
ployed to  decry  all  our  most  sacred  insti- 
tutions; and  that  upon  no  subject  had 
more  inflammatory  language  been  used 
than  upon  the  House  of  Commons.  As 
yet,  they  had  not  chosen  to  mark  the  opi- 
nion which  they  entertained  of  these  ca- 
lumnies, by  punishing  those  who  propa- 
gated them;  but  now,  as  a  paragraph 
which  reflected  most  grossly  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  House  had  been  brought  be- 
fore them  in  the  course  of  debate,  it  be- 
came them  to  bring  the  author  of  it  to 
punishment,  if  they  valued  their  privileges, 
and  wished  to  prevent  the  neglect  of  vin- 
dicating them  on  the  present  occasion 
from  being  drawn  into  a  dangerous  pre- 
cedent against  themselves  at  a  future  period. 
He  was  sure  that  he  need  not  take  up  the 
time  of  the  House  by  referring  to  prece- 
dents, in  which  the  House  had  vindicated 
its  privileges  by  proceeding  against  au- 
thors who  had  aspersed  its  character:  such 
cases  were  very  numerous,  and  in  many 
instances  the  proceedings  had  even  been 
set  in  motion  by  those  who  were  generally 
accounted  the  guardians  and  assertore  of 
the  people's  rights*    Mr.  Fox  and  Mr. 
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Sheridan  had  both  said,  that  the  best  way 
to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  people,  was 
to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  Commons' 
House  of  Parliament.  It  was  not  merely 
to  uphold  its  dignity,  but  also  to  preserve 
its  very  existence,  that  he  now  came  for- 
ward in  defence  of  its  privileges.  Not 
merely  had  the  language  of  menace  been 
used  by  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  of 
which  lie  now  complained,  but  also  lan- 
guage advising  and  recommending  the 
people  to  use  their  physical  force,  in  order 
to  obtain  reform  in  parliament.  He  did 
not  know  whether  any  members  were  now 
present  who  had  not  heard  the  extracts 
from  this  pamphlet  read  by  his  honourable 
friend  last  night.  If  there  were  any,  he 
would  state  to  them  the  nature  of  the  li- 
bellous publication.  After  saying  a  great 
deal  of  the  reform  which,  according  to  the 
writer  was  essential  for  the  preservation 
of  the  people's  rights,  and  after  complain- 
ing of  the  departure  from  some  of  his 
former  principles,  which  had  marked  the 
recent  conduct  of  the  individual  (lord 
Erskine)  to  whom  the  pamphlet  was  ad- 
dressed, the  writer  expressed  himself  as 
follows,  on  the  state  of  that  House: — 

"  What  prevents  the  people  from  walk- 
ing down  to  the  House  and  pulling  out 
the  members  by  the  ears,  locking  up 
their  doors,  and  flinging  the  key  into 
the  Thames?  Is  it  any  majesty  which 
hedges  in  the  members  of  that  assem- 
bly? Do  we  love  themf  Not  at  all — 
we  have  an  instinctive  horror  and  dis- 
gust at  the  very  abstract  idea  of  a  bo- 
-roughmonger.  Do  we  respect  them?— 
Not  in  the  least.  Do  we  regard  them 
as  endowed  with  any  superior  qualities? 
On  the  contrary,  individually  there  is 
scarcely  a  poorer  creature  than  your 
mere  member  of  parliament,  though  in 
his  corporate  capacity  the  earth  furnishes 
not  so  absolute  a  bully.  Their  true 
practical  protectors,  then,  the  real  effi- 
cient anti-reformers  are  to  be  found  at 
the  Horse-Guards,  and  at  Knightsbridge 
barracks.  As  long  as  the  House  of 
Commons  majorities  are  backed  by  the 
regimental  muster-roll,  so  long  may  those 
who  have  got  the  tax-power  keep  it, 
and  hang  those  who  resist.9' 

He  collected  from  the  partial  cheers 
which  had  been  raised  during  the  read- 
ing of  this  paragraph,  that  there  were 
some  gentlemen  in  the  House  who  en- 
tertained opinions  similar  to  those  of  the 
author  of  it.  He  was  sorry  for  it.— 
Abusive,  violently  abusive  as  it  was,  he 


did  not  know  whether  he  should  have 
called  the  express  notice  of  the  House 
to  it,  if  it  had  been  unaccompanied  by 
others  of  a  similar  description.  He  had 
no  objection  to  any  man  expressing  as 
strongly  as  he  pleased  his  conviction  of 
the  necessity  of  parliamentary  reform; 
but  he  must  insist  upon  his  not  directing 
the  people  to  seek  it  by  physical  force ; 
he  must  insist  upon  his  not  leading 
them  to  think,  that  such  a*  remedy  was 
the  only  remedy  left  them,  and  therefore 
the  only  course  which  they  ought  to 
adopt.  The  paragraph  which  he  had 
just  read  to  them,  when  considered  along 
with  the  context,  evidently  expressed  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  that  it  was  by 
force  alone  that  parliamentary  reform 
could  be  accomplished;  for,  after  stating 
how  impossible  it  was  for  the  House  to 
reform  itself,  be  proceeded  to  say,  in 
page  51,  that  "nothing  but  brute  force, 
or  the  pressing  fear  of  it,  would  reform 
the  parliament.'*  Would  any  man  be 
found  to  say  that  two  meanings  could 
be  put  upon  this  passage?  If  there 
were  no  other  passage  in  the  book  but 
this,  the  House  would  not  do  its  duty,  if 
it  did  not  institute  proceedings  upon  it : 
for  in  what  situation  might  it  be  placed,  if 
it  did  not  take  some  notice  of  this  pam- 
phlet ?  Supposing  that  any  practical  ef- 
fects were  to  result  from  the  advice  given 
in  it  ( and  the  following  of  such  advice 
could  lead  to  nothing  else  but  scenes  of 
confusion  and  ruin,  which  no  man  could 
contemplate  without  horror),  with  what 
conscience  could  the  House  proceed  to 

Sunish  the  miserable  wretches  who  had 
een  deluded  by  this  work,  when  it  had 
not  declared  its  opinion  upon  the  work 
itself,  though  brought  before  its  notice, 
or  shown  that  it  had  the  power  to  punish 
the  sophistical  writer  of  it  ?  In  such  a 
case,  would  not  any  person,  involved  in 
the  guilt  of  rebellion  from  following  the 
recommendation  of  this  pamphlet,  have 
a  right  to  say  to  the  House,  "  You  liave 
yourselves  assisted  to  mislead  me;  you 
are  now  pouring  your  vengeance  upon 
me,  and  yet  you  have  taken  no  notice  of 
the  person  whose  advice  led  me  into  that 
course  of  crime  for  which  you  now  punish 
me."  He  had  no  means  of  ascertaining 
by  whom  this  pamphlet  was  written ;  but 
from  whatever  quarter  it  came,  it  was 
clearly  the  production  of  a  P91*00  vho 
filled  no  mean  situation  in  life,  who  had 
received  no  common  education,  and  who 
was  endowed  with  considerable  talent*— 
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When,  then,  every  party  in  the  state 
was  calling  for  the  punishment  of  the 
twopenny  and  threepenny  publishers  of 
treason,  was  it  fitting  that  they  should 
show  any  thing  like  a  fear  of  this  author, 
because  he  enjoyed  a  more  exalted  rank 
in  society  than  those  wretched  scribblers. 
After  ascertaining  the  author  of  this  pam- 
phlet, the  House  could  proceed  to  fur- 
ther measures.  He  would  now  state  what 
he  thought  the  proper  course  for  the 
House  to  adopt.  He  was  desirous  that 
the  House  should  proceed  in  the  most 
cautious  and  most  deliberate  manner; 
and  that  whatever  should  be  done  might 
appear  not  to  arise  from  sudden  indig- 
nation or  individual  feeling,  but  to  be  the 
result  of  reflection  and  mature  consider- 
ation. The  first  step  which  he  proposed 
to  be  adopted  was,  to  call  to  the  bar  of 
the  House,  the  individual  whose  name 
appeared  upon  the  face  of  the  publication, 
in  order  that  they  might  get  at  the  real 
offender.  He  thought  it  in  no  case  proper 
to  proceed  against  the  printer  or  pub- 
lisher, when  the  real  offender  could  be 
traced*  He  should  therefore  move,  that 
Robert  Stoddart  be  called  to  the  bar  of 
the  House*  There  were  cases  in  which 
the  House  had  immediately  come  to  a 
resolution  declaring  that  the  paper  com- 
plained of  was  of  a  particular  character, 
and  then  called  the  party  before  them. 
There  were  other  cases  in  which  they 
called  the  party  before  them  without 
having  come  to  any  resolution.  Upon 
the  precedent  furnished  by  the  latter 
doss  of  cases  he  proceeded,  because  it 
did  appear  to  him  more  reasonable,  first 
to  inquire  after  the  person  who  wrote  the 
publication,  and  then  to  pass  a  resolution, 
expressing  whether  it  was  cr  was  not  a 
breach  of  privilege.  In  making  this  mo- 
tion, he  hoped  that  no  other  motive  would 
be  imputed  to  him  but  a  common  sense 
of  the  authority  of  the  House,  and  a 
common  feeling  of  the  respect  with  which 
it  ought  to  be  regarded  throughout  the 
country. 

The  Speaker.— Does  the  hon.  member 
wish  the  title  of  the  publication,  and  the 
particular  passages  to  which  he  has  refer- 
red, to  be  read  ? 

Mr.  Courtenay  assented,  and  handed 
the  pamphlet  to  the  clerk,  who  read 
from  it  the  passages  quoted  by  Mr.  Cour- 
tenay  in  his  speech,  and  also  the  title- 
page,  which  is  as  follows :— u  A  Trifling 
Mistake  in  Thomas  Lord  Erskinc's  recent 
Preface  shortly  noticed,  and  resnectfullv 
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corrected,  in  a  Letter  to  his  Lordship, 
by  the  Author  of  "  The  Defence  of  the 
People."  London,  published  by  Robert 
Stoddart,  81,  Strand."  He  then  moved 
that  Robert  Stoddart  be  ordered  to  attend 
the  House  on  Monday  next.  On  the 
question  being  put, 

Sir  Francis  Burdell  said,  it  appeared  to 
him,  that  the  House  never  appeared  in  a 
more  odious  view,  than  when  it  exercised 
its  privileges  in  a  manner  repugnant  to 
the  general  feelings  of  the  country,  and 
in  a  manner  by  no  means  calculated  to 
satisfy  justice.    If  the  present  motion  was 
agreed  to,  that  House  must  appear  to  the 
public  at  large  in  a  very  extraordinary; 
view.     A  few  nights  since,  an  inquiry 
which  the  whole  country  demanded,  an 
inquiry  undeniably  within  the  inquisitorial 
functions  of  the  House,  was  refused,  as 
not  suited  to  the  character  and  powers  of 
that  House.    But  now,  all  allowed  that 
this  was  within  the  province  of  the  House 
—this  invidious,  judicial,  exercise  of  its 
functions.  When  toe  real  inquisitorial  func- 
tions of  the  House  were  to  be  exercised, 
at  the  desire  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
people,  the  House  was  voted  to  be  an 
unfit  place,  end  it  was  so  voted  by  those 
who  on  the  present  occasion  would  vote 
the  House  into  a  court  of  justice.     It 
must  appear  extraordinary,  that  the  House 
should  be  now  called  upon  to  exert  func- 
tions which  they  had  been  lately  told  could 
never  be  judiciously  or  usefully  exerted* 
The  House  had  been  told,  that  they  were 
not  qualified  to  sift  truth  j  that  they  could 
not  stir  one  step  in  a  judicial  inquiry 
without  covering   themselves  with   dis- 
grace ;  that  no  public  benefit  could  result 
from    the   exercise    of  such    functions* 
Such  was  the  reply,  when    the  whole 
country  called  for  the  exercise  of  func* 
tiooa  which  eould  be  constitutionally  and 
beneficially  exercised.     But  now  it  was 
thought  proper  to  institute  a  judicial  pro* 
ceeding,   although  no  evidence  was  be- 
fore them,  no  evidence  could  be  fairly 
before  them,  and  truth  could  not  be  in- 
vestigated.   Now  it  was  proposed  to  as- 
sume the  power  of  defining  laws,  and  the 
most  difficult  and  vague  of  all  laws— the 
law  of  libel,  without  giving  the  accused 
any  possibility  of  equal  trial,  or  any  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  justice.    He  thought 
the  doing  of  such  an  act  as  this  would 
excite  the  greatest  feeling    of    disgust 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  strongest 
sense  of  injustice.     Even  supposing,  for 
the  sake  of  argument— end  it  was  only 
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for  the  sake  of  argument  he  coukl  sup- 
pose it — that  the  passages  cited  were  a 
libel,  still  the  mode  of  proceeding  now 
proposed    was  unjust  and  repugnant  to 
every  man  of  just  and  honest  feelings  in 
the  country.     The  House  was  to  be  the 
judge  in  its  own  cause,  and  to  punish  at 
its   pleasure.      Whether  the  charge  was 
true  or  not,  was  not  the  question;  but 
any  proceeding  against  this  publication  in 
the  mode  proposed,  could  only  lower  (if 
lower  it  could  be)  and  disgrace  the  House 
in  the  eyes  of  the  country.    He  was  sur- 
prised that  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
should  have  chosen  such  a  strange  mode 
of  proceeding,  and  should  not  before  pro- 
posing to   ascertain    the   offender,  have 
called  upon    the  House  to  say  whether 
any  offence  was .  committed.     From  the 
reading  of  a  passage,  no  one  could  say 
whether  it  was  a  libel  or  not.    It  might 
be  borne  out  by  the  context.    He  believ- 
ed   it    to    be  exceedingly  true,  that  a 
borough-monger  was  as    despicable,   as 
low,  as  any  human  being  could  be.    But 
if  detached  and    unconnected  passages 
were  taken  from  any  writer,  they  might 
appear  libels  or  breaches  of   privilege. 
Mr.  Burke  had  written   many  passages 
more  degrading  to  that  House  than  the 
passage  now  quoted.    Lord  Chatham  had 
said,  that  that  was  a  corrupt  House,  sub- 
versive of  all  law  and  order,  and  of  liberty 
of  every  kind.    Indeed,  there  had  not 
been  a  great  or  eminent  man  for  many 
ages,   who    had    not  characterized  that 
House  in  worse  terms  than  those  now  in 
question.    The  privileges  of  that  House 
had  been  originally  granted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  members  to  maintain 
the  rights  of  the  people.     They  had  been 
intended  for  the  protection  of  members 
against  the  officers  of  the  crown,  and 
against  being  called    before    the    privy 
council  to  answer  for  doing  their  duty  in 
that  House.     But  to  exercise  their  privi- 
leges in  this  way,  was  a  monstrous  perver- 
sion of  their  nature  and  object.     Selden, 
fenernlly  distinguished    a9    the    learned 
elden,  said,  that  "  members  of  parlia- 
ment were  as  great  princes  as  any  in  the 
world.     Privilege  of  parliament  was,  no 
man   knew  what ;    but   under  this   they 
could  exercise  all  power.     The  doge  and 
senate  of  Venice  exercised  no  power  over 
their  own  people,  which  parliament  could 
not  exercise  over  all  classes  of  people/' 
Thus  Seiden  pronounced  the  power  of 
parliament  worse  than  the  greatest,  and 
proverbially  the  most   odious,    tyranny  I 


which  existed  in  the  world.  Having  read 
the  pamphlet,  he  could  by  no  means  agree 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  in 
the  construction  he  put  upon  particular 
passages.  It  contained  nothing  which  re- 
commended the  subversion  of  that  House. 
The  passage  now  brought  under  the  no- 
tice of  the  House,  instead  of  being  a 
breach  of  privilege,  admitted  of  the  very 
contrary  construction.  What  did  prevent 
the  people  from  pulling  out  the  members 
by  the  ears  ?  The  passage  quoted  said, 
it  was  "  force"  that  prevented  them. 
What  did  the  House  say  it  was  that  pre- 
vented them?  What  did  the  bills  say, 
which  were  now  passing  to  the  general 
disgust  of  the  country?  [Hear.]  Did 
tbey  not  say,  that  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  brute  force? 
[Hear,  hear !]  This  was  the  very  argu- 
ment used  by  the  House  itself.  If  this 
was  so — and  he  believed  it  was— they 
must  admit  that  it  was  more  through  fear 
than  any  attachment  to  them,  that  they 
were  protected.  This  was  no  more  than 
what  was  said  by  every  advocate  for  the 
present  measures.  This  was  the  argu- 
ment founded  upon  the  papers  upon  the 
table;  and  by  coercive  measures  alone 
was  it  proposed  to  make  the  people  yield 
to  their  authority.  Yet  the  House  would 
now  consider  it  highly  penal  to  say  so  ! 
The  House  had  declared  their  conviction 
that  force  alone  protected  them,  in  so 
many  ways,  that  they  could  not  be  mis- 
understood. The  author  of  this  pamphlet, 
whoever  he  might  be,  had  said  no  more. 
He  should  content  himself  at  present  with 
opposing  the  motion  for  calling  the  printer 
to  the  bar,  till  they  had  themselves  deter- 
mined whether  the  passage  was  or  was 
not  a  breach  of  privilege.  He  protested 
against  the  House  turning  itself  into  a 
court  of  justice,  as  it  was  most  uo6t  to 
decide  in  its  own  cause,  by  which  pro- 
ceeding it  would  take  the  law  into  its  own 
hands,  and  preclude  all  means  of  defence 
or  fair  trial. 

Mr.  Banket  said,  he  had  heard  the  hon. 
baronet's  speech  with  considerable  pain, 
and  had  felt  doubtful  whether  it  was  not 
his  duty  to  have  interposed  in  the  course 
oi  it.  He  could  not  conceive  how  they 
could  be  a  House  of  Commons,  how  they 
could  act  as  representatives,  or  how  they 
could  perform  their  part  in  the  legislature, 
if  they  did  uotprotect  themselves  from  libel 
and  insult.  The  bon.  baronet  had  referred 
to  the  demand  for  inquiry  ktely  made,  at 
least  by  a  part  of  the  people  or  England, 
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and  to  the  refusal  of  inquiry.  The  House 
upon  that  occasion  had  exercised  a  discre- 
tionary power.  No  argument  could,  in 
the  present  case,  be  founded  upon  that. 
Whether  the  House  had  done  right  or 
wrong  then,  their  conduct  afforded  no 
argument  now.  He  had  taken  no  part  in 
that  discussion,  more  from  accident  than 
any  other  cause ;  but  the  House  had  the 
power  of  instituting  an  inquiry  if  it  chose 
to  exert  it.  Its  powers  were  less  ade- 
quate to  the  purpose  than  those  of  any  of 
the  courts  below ;  but  it  might  have  exer- 
cised its  powers.  It  had  been  said  by  those 
who  were  for  inquiry,  that  it  might  be 
conducted  at  the  bar ;  that  it  might  be 
referred  to  a  committee,  or  that  the  attor- 
ney-general might  be  instructed  to  prose- 
cute. He  knew  not  what  course  the  hon. 
gentlemen  meant  to  adopt:  whether  he 
proposed  that  the  House  should  be  judge 
in  its  own  case,  than  which  nothing  was 
more  common  in  the  best  times ;  or  that 
the  attorney-general  should  be  instructed 
to  prosecute,  which  was  also  common:  what- 
ever course  might  be  adopted,  he  would 
ask  even  the  hon.  baronet,  whether  the 
House  were  not  fit  to  judge  of  the  merits 
of  this  case.  He  had  never  read  a  grosser 
libel.  It  was  a  libel  tending  to  produce 
revolution  and  anarchy  [Hear,  hear!] 
tending  to  excite  physical,  or,  as  the 
writer  called  it,  "  brute  force."  It  was  a 
direct  incentive  to  pull  the  members  out 
by  the  ears,  to  lock  the  door,  and  to  throw 
the  key  into  the  Thames.  The  hon.  baro- 
net said,  the  House  would  be  guilty  of 
great  injustice,  if  it  adopted  the  proposed 

Sroceeding,  and  assumed  such  powers, 
ut  the  privileges  ef  the  House  existed 
for  the  defence  of  the  people,  and  for  the 
protection  of  die  people.  That  House 
could  not  exist  without  maintaining  its 
power  and  authority.  The  hon.  baronet 
and  hts  friends  thought  the  present  con- 
stitution bad,  and  wished  to  new-model 
it.  God  forbid  that  they  should  have  any 
hand  in  the  new-modelling  of  the  consti- 
tution. It  should  be  his  objeet,  while  he 
had  a  seat  in  that  House,  to  resist  the 
new  modelling  of  it  by  such  hands.  That 
constitution,  under  which  we  had  grown  up 
and  flouri>hed,  was  said  by  the  hon.  baro- 
net to  be  inconsistent  with  justice :  but 
he  must  say,  that  if  the  public  mind  was 
to  be  worked  upon  by  such  gross  and 
seditious  libels,  that  House,  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  administration  of  justice, 
would  soon  be  overthrown.  His  best  en- 
deavours should  be  always    exerted  to 


avert  such  a  crisis.  Libels  like  that  new 
before  them  endangered  not  only  the  use- 
fulness, but  .also  the  existence  of  *  the 
House :  but  the  greatness  and  the  dignity 
of  the  House  had  been  maintained,  ought 
to  be  maintained,  and,  he  trusted,  would 
still  be  maintained,  against  the  new  sect 
which  had  risen  up  amongst  us,  and  whose 
object  was  anarchy  and  desolation.  » 

Lord  John  Russell  thought  the  question 
now  brought  before  the  House  the  most 
ill-advised,  and  the  most  imprudent  that 
could  possibly  have  been  brought  before 
them.  When  there  were  so  many  sedi- 
tious libels  throughout  the  country — when 
in  the  papers  on  their  table  was  found  a 
resolution,  that  after  the  1st  of  January. 
1820,  no  obedience  ought  to  be  paid  to 
parliament,  why  should  this  passage  be 
selected  for  the  judgment  of  the  House H 
If  notice  was  to  be  taken  of  every 
libel,  why  was  there  no  notice  of  the 
resolution  he  had  mentioned,  of  similar 
resolutions  at  other  meetings,  of.  the 
"  Medusa"  and  the  "  Republican,"  every 
one  of  which  was  an  offence  against  the 
privileges  of  the  House  ?  But  the  House 
had  the  power  of  prosecuting  all  libels, 
either  by  itself  or  by  the  attorney-general; 
and  it  had  the  power  of  passing  laws  to 
prevent  or  to  punish  the  repetition  of 
those  libels.  But,  to  cull  out  one  of  the 
many  seditious  libellers,  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  passing  bills  respecting  the  rest,  was 
a  measure  which  did  not  become  the  jus- 
tice of  that  House.  The  privileges  of 
the  House  had  been  intended,  as  the  hon. 
baronet  had  truly  said,  to  protect  mem- 
bers against  violations  of  justice  which 
might  be  committed  by  the  officers  of  the 
crown.  But  cases  of  privilege  were  now 
little  else  than  complaints  of  libels  in 
newspapers.  Extraordinary  cases  might 
call  for  the  notice  of  the  House;  but 
they  ought  never  to  be  noticed  unless 
they  should  be  such  as  the  House  could 
not  pass  over.  The  passage  now  brought 
forward  had  appeared  in  a  publication  out 
of  doors,  among  many  others  at  least  as 
objectionable.  To  save  time,  he  would 
move  as  an  amendment,  that  Robert  Stod- 
dart  be  called  to  the  bar  on  the  18th  of 
January  next. 

Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird  said,  that  as 
only  an  isolated  passage  had  been  read 
from  the  pamphlet,  doubts  might  reason- 
ably arise  in  the  minds  of  hon.  members, 
who  had  not  read  the  tract  from  which 
it  had  been  taken,  as  to  whether  it  was  or 
was  not  libellous    [A  laugh].     Having 
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read  the  whole  of  the  pamphlet  himself* 
he  should  take  the  liberty  of  stating,  that 
he  was  satisfied  in  his  own  mind,  that, 
looking  at  the  entire  context  of  the  pas- 
sage complained  of,  any  conclusion  might 
be  drawn  from  it,  rather  than  that  come 
to  by  the  lion,  member  on  the  floor  ; 
namely,  that  it  was  meant  as  an  excite* 
ment  to  rebellion,  and  that  its  object  was, 
to  instigate  the  poople  to  pull  out  the 
members  by  the  ears,  lock  up  their  doors, 
and  fling  the  key  of  the  House  into  the 
Thames.  What  was  the  real  meaning  of 
the  passage?  That  fear  of  the  laws, 
and  not  love,  restrained  the  people.  It 
was  a  proposition  that  might  be  stated  of 
any  law  that  was  not  mild,  but  coercive. 
That  was  his  impression.  If  that  impres- 
sion—namely, that  fear,  not  love,  re- 
strained the  people— was  not  supported 
by  reasons  and  arguments,  it  was  only  an 
unfounded  conclusion,  not  a  libel. 

Lord  Nugent  begged  to  say  three  words 
in  explanation  of  the  vote  he  meant  to 
give.     He  should  vote  for  the  original 
ynotion.     He  concurred  so  far  with  his 
noble  friend  behind  him,  as  to  think  that 
his  majesty's    ministers    had    criminally 
neglected  their  duty,  in  not  instructing 
the  attorney-general  to  prosecute  other 
libels  perhaps  more  atrocious.    But  that 
was  no   reason  why  he  should  not  vote 
for  the  present  motion,  when  he  saw  the 
privileges  of  the  House  so  outrageously 
attacked  in   the   face    of  the   country. 
The  hon.  member  who   had  last  night 
mentioned  this  publication  had  ascribed 
it  to  a  particular  individual.    He  would 
not  do  so,  but  he  would  say-  that  it  bore 
internal  proofs,  in  its  style  and  mode  of 
reasoning,  that  it  proceeded  from  the  pen 
of  a  person  who  was  a  worthy  victim  for 
the  House  to  strike.    The  motion  was  not 
for  committing  to  the  custody  of  the  ser- 
geant at  arms,  or  to  Newgate.    The  spirit 
of  the  object  was,  after  ascertaining  irom 
the  printer  who  the  author  was,  to  direct 
the  attorney-general  to  lay  both  the  law 
and  the  facts  before  a  jury  of  the  country. 
He  was  not  willing  to  give  up  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House,  connected,  as  he  be- 
lieved them  to  be,  with  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people.    These  were  not 
times  in  which  those  privileges  ought  to 
be  surrendered  or    qualified.      He  was 
aware  of  the  obloauy  and  misrepresenta- 
tion to  which  he  snould  be  exposed  by 
his  conduct  on  this  occasion ;  but  if  he 
were  not  prepared  to  suffer  obloquy  and 
misrepresentation  in  the  discharge  of  his 


duty,  he  was  not  qualified  to  do  that 
duty.  So  long  as  they  were  there,  in  a 
House  constituted  as  that  was — he  would 
that  some  of  them  were  there  on  other 
terms— but  bo  long  as  they  were  there, 
they  must  support  their  dignity  and  their 
privileges. 

Mr.  Courtenay  said,  that  his  sole  object 
at  present  was,  to  call  the  publisher  to  the 
bar.  He  did  not  pledge  himself  after* 
wards  to  any  particular  line  of  conduct, 

Mr.  WUberforce  said,  that  although  he 
had  been  many  years  a  member  of  that 
House,  he  was  not  we|l  acquainted  with 
privileges  or  precedents,  bm  he  was  led 
by  instinctive  feelings  to  join  in  censuring 
what  attacked  the  substance  of  dignity 
and  authority  in  parliament.  The  passage 
now  read  appeared  to  him  a  gross  and 
scandalous  libel,  not  only  against  the  pri- 
vileges, but  against  the  existence  of  the 
House.  He  had  seldom  been  more  sur* 
prised  than  when  he  heard  an  hon.  mem* 
ber  say  that  any  person  might  doubt  whe- 
ther this  passage  was  a  libel  or  not.  It 
was  the  nature  of  the  moral  faculty,  as 
well  as  of  our  natural  feelipg,  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  a  weaker  ingredient,  when 
accustomed  to  a  stronger  ingredient.  It 
might  be  so  with  the  hon.  member,  who 
was  perhaps  so  much  accustomed  to  strong 
libels,  that  he  doubted  whether  this  was  a 
libel.  The  hon.  member  had  explained 
his  meaning  by  saying,  that  it  was  only 
an  assertion  that  fear  restrained  the  people 
more  than  love.  Mr.  Hume,  in  one  of 
his  celebrated  essays,  had  remarked,  that 
"  all  government  was  founded  on  opinion, 
opinion  of  interest  or  opinion  of  right*" 
It  would  have  been  absurd  to  suppose  that 
Mr.  Hume  should  have  been  called  to  the 
bar  of  the  House  for  that  expression. 
But  all  depended  on  the  terms  used,  and 
the  tendency  of  the  language.  If  it  were 
said,  that  the  passage  contained  nothing 
but  the  truth,  it  must  at  least  be  admitted 
that  the  truth  had  been  very  boldly  ex- 
pressed. The  expression  was,  that  the 
members  of  that  House  might,  on  a  cer- 
tain supposition,  be  dragged  out  by  the 
ears.  He  could  not  conceive  a  more  plain 
and  open  incitement,  couched  in  grosser 
language;  he  could  imagine  no  words 
more  likely  to  produce  the  effect  of  car- 
rying the  doctrine  which  they  imported 
into  execution.  A  disposition  to  insult 
the  House  was  too  easily  infused,  and  if  it 
was  treated  with  mildness,  would  only  gain 
strength  and  become  inveterate.  He  had, 
indeed,  heard  of  a  story  which  represented 
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that  a  threat  to  kick  *  person  down  stairs 
ought  to  be  understood  only  as  a  hint  of 
disapprobation.  It  certainly  appeared  to 
him,  that  there  were  strong  grounds  for 
the  House  animadverting  on  this  subject, 
though  he  was  by  no  means  decided  as  to 
the  most  eligible  course  of  proceeding. 
It  evidently  was  not  a  c?se  with  regard  to 
which  the  House  ought  to  recede  from  the 
vindication  of  its  dignity :  for  no  distinct 
tion  in  favour  of  this  particular  case  could, 
he  thought,  be  made  out*  The  hon.  mem- 
ber had,  in  fact,  conceded  that  the  publi- 
cation waji  libellous*  Now,  what  differ- 
ence was  there  between  9  prosecution, 
and  a  carrying  of  the  law  into  effect  ?  Still 
it  was  uncertain  which  was  the  most  expe- 
dient mode  by  which  the  House  ought  to 
maintain  its  authority,  an£  spsert  those 
privileges  which  were  not  established  for 
its  own  sake,  but  for  the  interests  of  those 
whom  it  represented.  But  wherever  it 
was  possible  consistently  with  those  privi- 
leges, he  deemed  it  more  advisable  to  ad- 
dress the  Crown,  praying  that  it  would  di- 
rect the  attorney-general  to  institute  a  pro- 
secution. The  only  question  with  him  was, 
whether  this  case  was  within  that  general 
rule,  or  whether  it  did  not  call  upon  the 
House  to  mark  its  displeasure,  by  the  ex- 
ertion of  its  own  powers.  He  was  sure 
that  he  was  influenced  by  no  personal  feel- 
ings in  what  he  now  said ;  and  he  was 
equally  sure  that  a  great  part  of  the  people 
took  an  interest  in  the  credit  or  that 
House.  This  was  at  least  die  impression 
made  on  his  mind  by  all  he  had  seen  and 
heard ;  and  he  recollected  that  at  the 
time  when  he  represented  the  county  of 
York,  and  was  known  to  entertain  senti- 
ments favourable  to  a  moderate  reform, 
the  majority  of  his  constituents  differed 
from  him  on  that  subject.  They  did  not, 
however,  wish  him  to  defer  implicitly  to 
their  opinions;  for  they  knew  that  he  would 
not  be  a  slave ;  no,  not  even  to  the  county 
of  York.  No  doubt  could  exist  in  his 
mind  upon  this  point— that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  House  to  vindicate  itself  from 
contumely  and  outrage.  He  was  willing 
to  distinguish  between  loose  and  unguard- 
ed expressions,  and  those  which  appeared 
to  convey  an  advised  and  deliberate  mean- 
ing. He  would  not  refer  to  the  name  of 
the  supposed  author ;  but  when  he  heard 
it  said  that  the  context  might  lead  to  an- 
other construction  of  the  passage,  he 
could  not  help  observing,  that  the  hon. 
member  who  urged  this  consideration 
would  hardly  have  been  so  wanting  to  the 


defence  which  be  undertook,  aq  not  %p 
refld  that  context,  if  he  thought  it  would 
really  assist  bis  prg^ment.  Ifiq  not  floiop 
so  was,  in  feet,  a  presumption  against 
him.  It  gave  him  sincere  regret  }q  fiajl 
language  of  the  same  kind  addressed  al- 
most every  day  to  those  who  tad  no  means 
of  avoiding  the  delusion,  and  principles 
disseminated  which  would  tpnd  to  the 
overthrow  of  all  that  was  venerable 
amongst  us.  They  who  so  addressed 
themselves  to  the  public  had  no  intention 
of  becoming  martyrs  to  their  own  doc- 
trines :  their  love  of  liberty  was  not  so  ar- 
dent as  to  expose  them  to  any  serious  pe- 
ril; but,  whilst  they  kept  themselves 
within  the  boundaries  of  safety,  JLh/ev  in- 
flamed and  incited  others  to  give  a  loose 
to  the  worst  of  passions,  exhibiting  all 
that  was  contemptible  for  baseness,  with 
all  that  was  odious  fpr  wickedness,  and 
trifling  with  the  security  as  well  as  the 
greatness  and  renown  of  their  country. 

Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaprd  paid,  that  the 
reason  he  had  abstained  from  reading  any 
part  of  the  pamphlet  was,  because  ho 
would  not  presume  to  read  the  whole  of  it 
to  the  House,  without  which  a  fair  judg- 
ment of  its  object  could  not  be  formed. 
The  passage  which  had  made  Such  an  im- 
pression on  the  House  was  only  an  inci- 
dental one,  not  contributing  to  the  author's 
main  or  professed  object*  He  did  not 
profess  to  institute  an  express  examination 
into  the  state  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  only  entitled  his  pamphlet "  A  Trifling 
Mistake,'9  &c— The  hon.  member  was 
prevented  from  continuing  by  cries  of 
"  Spoke,  spoke !'' 

Mr.  Hume  rose,  amidst  continued  calls 
of  "  question  P  and  symptoms  of  impa- 
tience. He  said,  he  was  sorry  to  diner 
from  many  hon.  members  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  proceeding  in  this  case.  In  the 
case  of  the  complaint  made  last  session, 
by  the  right  hon.  the  president  of  the 
board  of  control  against  an  individual  for 
misrepresentation,  the  House  passed  a  re- 
solution declaratory  of  the  offence,  before 
they  called  the  printer  to  the  bar.  He 
was  aware  that  he  was  addressing  an  im- 
patient House,  and  should  therefore  merely 
add,  that  he  thought  the  course  which  the 
House  seemed  disposed  to  pursue  was 
erroneous. 

Mr.  Wynn  was  perfectly  ready  to  agree 
to  the  original  resolution,  and  at  once  to 
state  his  opinion  that  the  language  in 
question  was  a  gross  and  glaring  libel,  and 
a  direct  incitement  to  the  use  of  violence 
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against  the  House.  He  should  not  follow 
the  hon.  baronet  through  all  that  reason- 
ing which  consisted  in  a  denial  of  their 
privileges,  and  the  reiteration  of  an  argu- 
ment wnich  the  hon.  baronet  had  already 
carried  into  the  courts  below,  and  subse- 
quently into  the  other  House  of  parlia- 
ment. The  House  of  Lords  had  confirmed 
those  privileges  though  he  did  not  mean  to 
admit  that  they  had  not  before  stood  on 

Sound  sufficiently  firm.  With  regard  to 
e  relation  of  this  passage  to  the  context, 
"be  must  say,  that  having  read  the  pamph- 
let, he  thought  the  farther  that  context 
was  examined,  the  more  necessary  would 
it  appear  that  the  dignity  of  the  House 
and  the  authority  of  the  law  should  be 
vindicated  in  this  instance.  He  would  now 
merely  read  part  of  the  concluding  pas- 
sage, which  seemed  to  him  to  contain  an 
open  incitement  to  violence  and  to  a  re- 
sistance of  the  law. — The  hon.  member 
then  read  the  following  extract  from  page 
52 :  — "  My  determination,  for  one,  is 
fixed :  if  those  who  have  the  power  at- 
tempt to  deprive  me  of  the  inalienable 
right  of  meeting  my  fellow  countrymen, 
by  letting  loose  a  soldier  at  me,  without 
the  warning  of  an  act  of  parliament, 
I  will  resist  him  if  I  can;  if  they  do 
give  me  the  warning  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, I  will  break  it  if  I  can.  1  consider 
the  object  exactly  the  same,  the  injustice 
equally  calling  for  resistance;  the  mere 
additional  ceremony  is  not  worth  the  sta- 
tute-paper ;  the  time,  the  means,  the  oc- 
casion* must  of  course  make  part  of  the 
prudential  question,  which  every  man 
must  determine  for  himself,  and  concern- 
ing which  I  do  not  wish  to  be  his 
prompter.'*  Could  any  man  of  common 
sense  doubt  the  import  and  meaning  of 
this  passage  ?  He  must  confess  he  could 
not  concur  with  the  argument  in  favour  of 
a  prosecution.  Upon  this  subject  he  ad- 
hered to  the  principle  maintained  both  by 
Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke,  whom  he  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  authorities  on  all 
points  of  constitutional  law— that  the 
House  lowered  its  tone,  and  weakened  its 
'  authority,  whenever  it  sought  assistance 
from  other  courts.  As  to  the  objection, 
of  the  House  acting  both  as  accuser  and 
judge,  what  was  there  strange  in  that  ? 
Was  not  every  court  invested  with  an  au- 
thority to  issue  process,  and  if  not  obeyed, 
to  treat  it  as  a  contempt  ?  Had  they  not 
]>ower  to  compel  a  party  in  such  a  case  to 
answer  interrogatories  ?  and  was  a  power 
exercised  by  all  the  minor  courts  in  the 
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kingdom  to  be  denied  to  the  supreme  court 
of  parliament  ?  He  knew  that  some  per- 
sons thought  it  better  to  let  such  offences 
pass  unnoticed ;  but,  for  his  own  part,  he 
doubted  the  policy  of  thus  manifesting 
their  contempt.  If  the  courts  of  law  were 
charged  with  injustice  and  partiality,  or  if 
the  judges  were  openly  accused  of  acting 
with  no  other  motive  than  that  of  curry- 
ing favour  with  the  court,  would  not  the 
libellers  be  punished?  Could  their  func- 
tions be  discharged,  or  their  authority 
maintained,  if  such  attacks  were  suffered 
to  be  made  with  impunity  ?  Why,  then, 
should  the  privileges  of  that  House,  which 
were  held  on  behalf  of  the  people,  be 
alone  subjected  to  insult  and  invasion? 
The  House  must  recollect  the  many  errors 
and  atrocities  to  which  a  breach  of  their  pri- 
vileges had  led.  How  often  had  parliament 
been  misled  by  giving  way  to  an  influence 
out  of  doors.  The  attainder  of  lord  Straf- 
ford was  procured  by  means  of  placards 
distributed  about  the  streets.  He  agreed 
that  they  ought  now  to  put  out  of  view 
the  individual  reputed  to  be  the  author. 
But  his  supposed  rank  and  situation  might 
become  important  matters  to  be  consi- 
dered. The  offence  had,  it  was  clear,  not 
been  committed  unadvisedly,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  he  had  just  referred 
constituted  a  strong  ground  for  separating 
this  from  the  great  majority  of  such 
cases. 

Lord  Nugent  observed,  that  he  had 
been  misconceived  by  his  hon.  relation 
who  had  just  sat  down.  What  he  had 
said  was,  that  he  did  not  think  it  always 
expedient  to  pursue  the  same  course,  and 
that  there  might  be  cases  in  which  the 
House  might  act  incautiously  in  trusting 
to  the  Crown  for  directing  a  prosecution. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  the 
original  resolution  being  carried,  Robert 
Stodart  was  ordered  to  be  in  attendance 
on  Monday  next. 

Seizure  of  Arms  Bill.]  Lcrd 
Castlereagh  having  moved  the  order  of 
the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill, 

Mr.  Tierney  said,  he  had  no  intention 
whatever  to  provoke  a  debate  in  the  pre- 
sent stage  of  the  measure.  His  objection 
was  not  so  much  to  the  principle  of  the 
bill,  which  was  local  and  temporary,  as  to 
certain  provisions  of  it.  Therefore  he 
thought  it  most  advisable  to  let  it  pass  the 
second  reading  and  go  into  the  committee, 
where  perhaps  the  amendments  might  be 
adopted,  which  he  thought  requisite.    If 
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not,  there  were  two  subsequent  stages  at 
which  it  might  be  .opposed.  A  clause  to 
which  he  most  strongly  objected  was  one 
empowering  one  justice,  on  any  informa- 
tion, to  grant  his  warrant  for  entering 
into  the  House  of  any  man  by  night. 

Mr.  Bennet  hoped  the  whole  of  the 
county  of  Northumberland  would  not  be 
put  under  the  operation  of  the  bill.  All 
its  purposes  would  be  answered  by  making 
it  act  on  certain  parts  thereof. 

Mr.  Lambton  hoped  the  noble  lord 
would  feel  it  his  duty  to  state  to  the 
House  whether  he  had  made  the  inquiry 
he  promised,  in  consequence  of  what  had 
passed  in  the  House  last  night.  He  now 
again  asked  the  noble  lord  whether  he  had 
seen  any  communication  from  the  deputy- 
lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Durham  to 
any  of  his  colleagues,  containing  a  repre- 
sentation at  the  end  of  the  peaceable 
state  of  the  county? 

Lord  CastUreagh  said,  he  had  read  the 
communication  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
member.  But  the  evidence  it  afforded 
did  not  go  the  length  that  the  hon. 
member  seemed  to  imagine.  It  merely 
stated  that  the  county  was  not  in  a  state 
of  tumult  at  that  time,  without  venturing 
to  assert  that  tranquillity  would  be  per- 
manent. Now,  it  had  never  been  alleged, 
that  the  county  was  in  a  state  of  actual 
tumult,  but  only  in  such  a  state  as  might 
lead  to  tumult.  The  letter  was  written  to 
lord  Sidmouth,  in  consequence  of  an  ap- 
plication to  certain  magistrates  to  call  out 
the  yeomanry,  by  the  commanding  officer 
at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  he  considering 
an  additional  military  force  necessary  for 
the  security  of  the  county.  The  letter 
conveyed  intelligence  of  this  application, 
and  added  what  he  had  before  mentioned, 
as  the  opinion  of .  the  writer.  The  South 
Tyne  corps  had  in  fact  been  put  on  duty 
in  consequence  of  the  commanding 
officer's  wish.  This  was  the  only  docu- 
ment he  had  seen. 

Mr.  Wharton  declared  that  his  informa- 
tion was  of  the  most  alarming  kind.  A 
system  of  communication  had  been  esta- 
blished -  throughout  extensive  districts  in 
Durham  and  Yorkshire,  and  the  spirit  of 
disaffection  was  on  the  point  of  exhibiting 
itself  in  armed  force.  The  colliers  ana 
pit-men  were  thoroughly  organized,  and 
assembled  every  day  in  parties  of  twenty, 
their  leaders  assembling  every  week.  A 
letter  which  he  had  received  from  a  gen- 
tleman in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
one  not  easily  alarmed;  stated,  that  with- 


out some  commanding  military  force, 
there  was  an  end  to  all  security— that 
arms  were  provided,  and  the  landed  pro- 
perty already  parcelled  out  [a  laugh]. 
An  hon.  member  opposite  might  be  more 
interested  than  he  was  aware  of,  and  if  he 
knew  the  source  of  this  information  as 
well  as  he  did,  would  come  to  the  tame 
judgment.  At  many  of  these  meetings 
reform  was,  indeed,  the  professed  object, 
but  not  any  reform  of  that  House,  even 
upon  the  wild  scheme  of  universal  suffrage. 
The  reform  contemplated,  and  for  which 
they  seemed  to  entertain  an  enthusiastic 
desire,  was  a  transfer  of  property  from 
those  who  now  enjoyed  it  to  those  who 
did  not. 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  that  were  it  not  for 
the  disagreeable  nature  of  the  subject,  be 
should  have  been  extremely  aroused  at 
some  of  the  observations  of  the  bon.  gen- 
tleman, but  the  subject  was  too  serious 
for  mirth.  Yet  he  thought  it  a  little  ex- 
traordinary that  a  gentleman  who  had 
not  been  for  some  years  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  and  who,  when  .he  did  reside 
there,  lived  some  miles  distant  from  the 
people  against  whom  he  had  preferred 
such  heavy  charges,  should  come  down  to 
the  House  and  make  assertions  concern- 
ing persons  exactly  opposite  to  what  he 
(Mr.  L.)  had  stated,  who  lived  amongst 
them,  and  had  caused  the  most  diligent 
inquiry  to  be  made  into  their  conduct. 
He  then  described  the  contents  of  a  letter 
he  had  received  from  a  person  who  had  a 
few  days  before  been  present  at  a  meeting 
of  owners  of  coal-mines,  where  the  fact 
of  the  colliers  having  arms  happened  to 
be  discussed,  but  not  one  among  them 
could  affirm  the  fact  of  his  own  know- 
ledge. He  stated,  however,  that  the 
colliers  had  been  pretty  generally  classed, 
but  that  that  practice  was  very  much 
abating,  and  that  it  had  prevailed  among 
the  colliers  only,  and  not  among  the 
smiths,  or  any  other  description  of  work- 
men. He  never  recollected  any  year  in 
which  the  men  were  more  anxious  to  work 
—he  did  ■  not  remember  -  one  idle  day 
among  them,  but  that  of  the  meeting  at 
Newcastle.  He  had  also  seen  a  gentle- 
man from  one  of  the  villages  to  which  he 
had  before  alluded,  who  represented  every 
thing  there  as  perfectly  quiet.  This  in- 
telligence had  been  confirmed  by  another 
gentleman  from  that  county,  with  whom 
e  bad  recently  had  a  conversation.  He 
had  informed  him,  that  many  of  the 
persons  classed  ag.  radicals  had  left  the 
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classes.  An  hon.  friend  had  suggested 
that  he  ought  to  explain  what  that  class- 
ing meant.  It  only  implied,  that  persons 
formed  themselves  into  parties  of  twenty, 
who  chose  a  leader  to  read  a  newspaper 
to  them,  purchased  in  common.  He 
could  not  allow  the  fact  of  classification  to 
be  any  evidence  against  these  persons ;  he 
believed  in  his  heart  it  was  done  for  no 
other  purpose  but  that  of  reform,  and  not 
to  pass  Agrarian  laws;    and    that  they 
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tention  of  proposing  in  the  committee, 
that  the  county  of  Durham  should  not  be 
within  the  operation  of  the  act.  He 
assured  the  noble  lord,  that  in  making 
these  inquiries,  he  had  been  actuated 
solely  by  a  desire  of  dissipating  what  he 
conceived  a  false  alarm. 

Lord  Milton  said,  he  believed  there 
was  no  connexion  whatever  between  the 
colliers  in  Northumberland  and  those  in 
Durham.  He  lamented  extremely,  that 
a  bill  like  the  present  should  be  proposed 
to  be  continued  for  two  or  three  years, 
when  it  was  in  fact  totally  uncalled  for  by 
the  state  of  the  country. 

Mr.  //.  Clive  mentioned  a  report  from 
the  mayor  of  Newcastle,  which  was  in  the 
Secretary  of  state's  office  for  home  affairs. 
It  contained  the  depositions  of  four 
respectable  individuals,  on  the  subject  of 
the  meeting  near  that  place  on  the  12th 
October.  The  hon.  gentleman  read  the 
substance  of  three  of  these  depositions. 
The  first  stated,  that  the  deponent  had 
no  doubt  but  that  the  parties  marching  to 
the  meeting  were  secretly  armed ;  the 
second,  that  the  radicals  were  armed  with 
pikes ;  and  the  third,  that  the  deponent 
believed  that  upwards  of  1,000  had  arms 
In  their  pockets. 

Lord  Castlereagh  rose  merely  to  men- 
tion a  matter  to  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Lambton),  not  that  the  statements  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  would,  even  if  accurate, 
alter  his  view  of  the  expediency  of  the 
extended  measure;  but  he  wished  the 
hon.  gentleman  to  inquire  into  the  truth 
of  the  fact  which  had  been  stated  to  him 
last  night,  namely,  that  the  agent  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  discharged  from  his 
mines  the  leaders  of  these  classes.  If 
this  was  the  case,  it  was  curious  that  so 
excellent  a  reformer  as  the  hon.  gentle- 
man should  have  so  indifferent  an  opinion 
of  these  reformers  as  not  to  trust  them 
even  in  his  coal-mines. 


Mr.  Lambton  rose,  with  considerable 
warmth,  to  repel  the  conjunction  of  his 
name  with  radical  reformers.  He  had 
often  been  attacked  for  his  opposition  to 
their  principles,  and  it  was  too  much  for 
gentlemen  who  had  never  ventured  to 
meet  them  face  to  face,  to  taunt  him  in 
this  way  with  a  sympathy  in  their  doc* 
trines* 

Lord  Castlereagh,  with  much  good 
temper,  assured  the  hon.  gentleman  that 
he  called  him  an  excellent  reformer  in  a 
constitutional  sense,  and  never  meant  to 
class  him  with  the  radicals.  He  knew  he 
was  not  a  radical,  for  he  had  read  the 
hon.  gentleman's  speech,  delivered  at  the 
Newcastle  meeting,  with  oil  that  open 
manliness  which  marked  his  conduct  in 
every  other  respect.  He  only  thought 
the  hon.  gentleman  was  more  disposed  to 
place  confidence  in  those  persons  than  he 
should  be,  and  mentioned  the  subject 
entirely  that  the  hon.  gentleman,  if  not 
acquainted  with  it,  should  ascertain  whe- 
ther his  agent  had  thought  so  ill  of  the 
leading  reformers  as  to  dismiss  them  from 
his  service. 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  the  noble  lord  having, 
with  that  conciliating  manner  which  no 
one  knew  better  how  to  display,  disclaimed 
the  intention  of  imputing  those  violent 
principles  to  him,  he  of  course  could  not 
for  a  moment  retain  the  idea  that  any 
thing  personal  was  meant.  If  his  agent 
had  dismissed  these  men,  he  was  not  im- 
plicated ;  and,  to  be  good  for  any  thing, 
tt  must  be  shown  that  they  were  dis- 
charged on  account  of  their  political  prin- 
ciples, and  for  no  other  cause* 

Sir  C.  Monck  said,  he  hoped  the  noble 
lord,  when  the  bill  was  considered  in  the 
committee,  would  consent  to  limit  the 
operation  of  the  bill  to  three  wards  in  the 
county  of  Northumberland,  they  being 
the  only  parts  of  that  county  where  symp- 
toms of  disturbance  had  manifested  them- 
selves. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time* 
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Misdemeanors  Bill.]  The  Lord  Chan* 
cellar  having  moved  the  order  of  the  day, 
the  bill  for  preventing  delay  in  thfe  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  cases  of  Misdemeanor 
was  read  a  third  time.  His  lordship  then 
observed,  with  reference  to  what  had  been 
said  bn  the  subject  of  informations  ex- 
officio,  that  he  had  framed  A  clause  which 
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be  intended  to  move,  to  add  to  the  MIL 
In  criminal  cases,  at  the  suit  of  a  private 
prosecutor,  the  term  allowed  to  the  latter 
was  twelve  months,  and  if  he  did  not 
bring  the  case  on  to  trial  within  that  pe- 
riod, the  defendant  might  carry  down  the 
record  by  proviso,  and  tender  himself  for 
trial ;  he  had  thought  it  right  to  apply  the 
same  rule  at  to  time,  to  informations  ex- 
officio  filed  by  the  attorney  general,  and 
to  informations  and  indictments  in  which 
the  attorney-general  was  the  prosecutor ; 
and  he  proposed  to  enact,  that  in  every 
case  of  such  prosecution,  where  the  de- 
fendant had  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  the 
attorney  general  did  not,  within  a  year, 
bring  on  the  case  for  trial,  the  defendant 
might  give  a  notice  of  twenty  days  to  the 
&ttoraey~general  of  his  intention  to  apply 
to  the  court  either  to  order  a  trial,  or  to 
aet  aside  the   prosecution.    Either  the 
Court  could  then  make  an  order,  or  the 
period  of  the  notice  would  give  the  attor- 
ney-general an  opportunity  of  entering  a 
ndiproseouu 

Lord  Holland  hoped  the  House  would 
excuse  him  if  he  should  rise  to  make  his 
personal  acknowledgments  to  the  noble 
and  learned  lord,  for  the  clause  which  he 
bad   submitted   to   their    consideration. 
The  clause  went  as  far  as  any  thing 
which  he  could  suggest,  and  carried  its 
object   into   effect    in   a   much   better 
manner.    He   could  not   say  that   the 
clause  had  indeed  done  all  which  he 
could   have   desired,   but   it   did  much 
more  than  he  had  ever  expected.    This 
and  another  clause  which  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  had  introduced,  had  effected 
an  improvement  so  material  in  the  bill, 
that  he  did  not  deny  that  the  measure 
would  operate  a  very  considerable  im* 
provement  in  the  law  of  the  country. 
He  therefore  should  for  one  say,  "  con- 
tent ''  to  the  motion  for  passing  the  bill. 

The  clause  was  then  read,  and  the  bill 
nan  rid  i 
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Breach  op  Privilege— Complaint 
against  a  Pamphlet  intituled  "  A 
Telflikg  Mistake/  &c]  Mr,  Court** 
nay  having  moved  the  order  of  the  day, 
the  House  proceeded  to  take  into  consit 
deration  the  complaint,  which  upon  Friday, 
was  made  to  the  House  of  a  printed 
pamphlet,  intituled,  A  "  Trifling  Mistake 
in  Lord  Erskine's  recent  Preface," 

(VOL.  XLI.) 


Mr.  EUice  immediately  rose,  and  said, 
that  in  order  to  save  the  time  of  the 
House,  and  that  no  unmerited  punishment 
might  fall  upon  the  publisher  of  the 
pamphlet  in  ouestion,  ne  had  been  in- 
structed  by  its  author  to  avow  his 
name,  and  to  add,  that  he  would  readily 
obey  any  order  of  the  House  requiring 
his  attendance.  The  author  was  a  par-* 
ticular  friend  of  bis,  and  his  name  was 
John  Cam  Hobhouse. 

Mr*  Courtenau  did  not  wish  to  give  un- 
necessary trouble,  but  be  apprehended 
that  what  had  already  occurred  on  a  for- 
mer day  would  impose  upon  the  House 
the  necessity  of  having  the  publisher 
brought  to  the  bar;  an  order  bad  been 
made  for  the  attendance  of  Robert 
Stodart,  and  he  felt  it  risjht,  therefore, 
to  move  that  he  be  examined,  although 
unquestionably  what  had  fallen  from  the 
hoo.  gentleman,  afforded  the  House  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  author  of  the 
libel, 

The  order  of  the  day  was  then  read, 
and  the  Speaker  inquired  whether  Ro- 
bert Stodart  was  in  attendance.    The 
Serjeant  at  Arms  reported  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  it  was  ordered  that  he  should 
be  called  in.    He  was  put  to  the  bar 
accordingly,   and   interrogated  by   the 
Speaker. 
What  is  your  name  ?— Robert  Stodart. 
Look  at  that  pamphlet,  and  state  whe- 
ther it  was  published  by  you  ?— It  was. 
Do  you  know  the  author  ?~ I  do. 
State  at  length  the  names  of  Mr*  Hob- 
house  ;  his  christian  as  well  as  surname.— 
John  Cam  Hobhouse.— -The  witness  was 
then  ordered  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Courtenay  observed,  that  after  what 
had  passed,  it  was  undoubtedly  not  con- 
sistent with  his  view  of  the  case  to  visit 
the  printer  or  publisher  of  the  libel  with 
any  punishment.  It  was'the  duty  of  the 
House  to  take  notice  of  such  a  publica- 
tion, and  the  gentleman  who  was  the 
author  of  it  had  avowed  himself.  He  would 
move,  therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
Robert  Stodart  (be  discharged,  and  next, 
that  Mr.  John  Com  Hobhouse  be  ordered 
to  attend. 

Mr.  EUice  said,  that  Mr.  Hobhouse 
waa  not  in  town  at  the  present  mo- 
ment; he  was  in  the  country  with  his 
father,  who  was  ill,  but  he  would  readily 
attend  if  an  order  were  made  out  for  that 
purpose :  he  would  be  able  to  attend  to- 
morrow* 
Mr.  Courtenav  was  desioous  that  every 
(ST) 
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reasonable  accommodation  should  be  af- 
forded to  the  individual :  he  had  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  domestic  call 
made  upon  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  it  would 
be  sufficient  if  he  could  attend  to- 
morrow. He  moved  accordingly  to  that 
eTect. 

Mr.  Tierncy  wished  the  hon.  member 
just  to  state  the  purpose  he  had  in  view 
in  requiring  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Hob- 
house. 

The  Speaker  apprehended  that  the  hon. 
mover  was  mistaken  in  the  situation  in 
which  the  publisher  was  placed :  Robert 
Stodart  was  not  in  custody,  as  he  had 
only  been  ordered  to  attend  the  House 
to-day.  As  to  the  necessity  of  the 
attendance  of  Mr.  Hobhouse  himself, 
if  it  had  depended  merely  upon  the  in- 
formation of  the  publisher,  it  would  be  fit, 
according  to  all  the  precedents,  that  Mr. 
Hobhouse  himself  should  be  called  before 
the  House,  that  he  might,  if  he  were  able, 
disprove  the  assertion,  and  show  that  he 
was  not  the  author  of  the  libel.  Here, 
however,  a  declaration  had  been  made 
through  an  hon.  member  by  Mr.  Hob* 
house,  admitting  that  he  was  the  author, 
and  it  seemed  therefore  unnecessary  that 
he  should  be  called  upon  to  attend  at  the 
bar.  Such  was  the  ordinary  course 
of  proceeding;  but,  in  the  particular 
case,  the  House  would  judge  for  itself. 

Mr.  Courtenay  thanked  the  chair  for 
the  information  supplied.    As  it  now  ap- 
peared, from  the  highest  authority,  that 
after  an  avowal  of  the  author,  such  as  had 
been  made,  it  was  not  necessary  that  the 
House  should  order  his  attendance ;    the 
course  he  had  to  pursue  was  extremely 
plain  and  simple.     He  would,,  therefore, 
advert  very  shortly  to  the  nature  of  the 
offence  that  had  been  committed,  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  conceived  it  ought  to 
be  visited.    He  hoped  the  view  he  had 
taken  of  the  subject  would  meet  with  the 
general  feeling  and  concurrence  of  the 
House.    He  had  no  difficulty  in  stating, 
that  it  had  been  a  matter  of  very  anxious 
consideration  with  him  how  to  make  up 
his  mind  as  to  the   particular  mode  in 
which    the    House   ought  to  punish   an 
offence  of  this  kind.    He  could  assure 
the  House,  that  he  had  consulted  with  his 
hon.  friend  opposite  (Mr.  Wynn),  and 
after  the  fullest  inquiry,  he  was  persuaded, 
that  the  question  would  not  be  met  pro- 
perly if  the  House  did  not  proceed  to 
take  the  punishment  into  its  own  hands, 
by    ordering    the   commitment   of    the 


offender.    He  would  not  waste  the  time 
of  the  House  by  arguing  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  the  right  of  commitment,  which 
all  honourable  members,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, admitted    [Hear.}     He  would, 
however,  for  his  own  satisfaction,  and  per- 
haps for  the  satisfaction  of  the  House,  or 
of  those  members  who  had  not  given  the 
subject  the  same  degree  of  attention  that 
be  had  bestowed  upon  it,  read  a  single 
passage  from  the  report  of  a  committee 
appointed  to  examine  the  question,  and 
the  result  of  whose  labours  was  most  con- 
clusive :  the  report  was  terminated  as  fill- 
lows  :— "  This  power  is  in  truth  part  of 
the  fundamental  law  of  parliament :  the 
law  of  parliament  is  the  law  of  the  land- 
part  of  the  lex  terra  mentioned  in  Magna 
Charta,  where  it  is  declared  that  no  free* 
man  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned  bat  by 
the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law 
o£  the  land,  and  is  as  much  within  the 
meaning  of  these  words,  the  law  of  the 
land,   as   the    universally  acknowledged 
power  of  commitment  lor  contempt  by 
courts   of  justice   in    Westminster-hall, 
which  courts  have  a  summary  power  of 
punishing  the  offender.    Your  committee 
are,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  this  power 
is  founded  on  the  clearest  principles  of 
right,  is  proved  by  immemorial  usage,  and 
is   recognized   and   sanctioned   by   the 
highest  legal  authorities ;  that  it  grew  up 
with  our  constitution;  that  it  is  estab- 
lished and  confirmed  aa  clearly  and  in- 
controvertibly  as  any  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important 
safe-guards  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people."    This  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee had  been  confirmed  by  the  opi- 
nions of  individuals  entitled  to  the  utmost 
weight,  and  who  were  some  of  the  firmest 
friends  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  of 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people. 
He  would  not  fatigue  the  House  by  going 
through  them,  but  he  wou}d  just  advert  to 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Fox  had  ex- 
pressed himself  on  this  subject :  he  had 
said  that  it  never  could  be  intended  that 
an  offender  should  escape  with  impunity ; 
and  with  regard  to  ordering  a  prosecution 
to  be  commenced  by  the  attorney-general, 
his  words  were— u  It  does  not  appear  to 
me  that  this  is  the  just  mode  of  proceeding 
in  cases  of  this  nature  i  courts  of  justice 
have  never,  or  at  least  very  seldom,  adopt- 
ed the  practice  of  ordering  prosecutions 
for  contempt ;  and,  therefore,  if  a  libel  be 
written  against  the  House  of 'Commons, 
the  author   ought  more  properly  to  be 
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punished  by  the  House;  and  it  it 
no  means  advisable  to  send  it  to  such 
mode  of  trial  at  has  been  alluded  to." 
Mr.  Fox  was  quite  clear  that  the  offence 
resembled  contempts  of  court;  and  that, 
as  such,  it  ought  to  be  punished  by  the 
House.  It  was  impossible  that  the  case 
on  which  the  above  opinion  was  given, 
or,  indeed,  any  that  could  be  pointed  out 
in  the  history  of  parliament  could  be  so 
strong  as  that  which  was  under  considera- 
tion:  it  was  not  a  constructive,  but  an 
actual  contempt  of  the  House;  and  no 
doubt,  be  believed,  would  be  entertained 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  committiog{the 
offender*  As  to  libels  attacking  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country,  and  incidentally 
touching  either  branch  of  the  legislature, 
he  could  make  great  allowance  for  the 
irritated  feelings  of  distressed  mechanics 
suffering  under  temporary  pressure;  he 
could  make  great  allowance  for  the  editor 
of  a  daily  paper,  who  in  the  hurry  of  bu- 
siness had  allowed  a  paragraph  to  appear 
to  which,  in  his  cooler  moments  he  would 
be  loth  to  give  publicity ;  but  he  could 
hardly  make  any  allowance  for  the  deli- 
berate act  of  an  individual,  who  had  ven- 
tured to  give  currency  and  general  circu- 
lation to  sentiments  like  those  contained 
in  the  pamphlet  now  before  the  House, 
and  who  could  scarcely,  without  the 
greatest  remorse,  he  should  suppose,  have 
contemplated  the  consequences  that  might 
have  followed  the  incitement  he  had  thus 
given  to  the  ignorant.  [Hear.]  He  did 
not  wish  to  press  the  case  at  all  beyond 
what  the  House  might  fairly  think  it 
would  bear ;  for  his  object  only  was  to 
carry  into  effect  the  general  feeling  of 
those  who  heard  him*  If  the  majority  of 
honourable  members  differed  from  him, 
which  he  did  not  believe,  as  to  the  course 
of  punishment  he  ought  to  suggest,  he 
would  willingly  acquiesce  in  any  amend- 
ment. He  had  stated  his  own  view  of  the 
question, as  heconceived  his  duty  required, 
and  he  should  conclude,  in  order  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  future  proceedings,  by  cal- 
ling upon  the  House  to  pass  a  resolution, 
expressive  of  the  character  which,  in  his 
opinion,  belonged  to  the  publication  he  had 
brought  before  it.  He  then  moved  "  that 
the  said  pamphlet  is  a  scandalous  libel, 
containing  matter  calculated  to  inflame 
the  people  into  acts  of  violence  against  the 
legislature,  and  against  this  House  ill  par- 
ticular ;  and  that  it  is  a  high  contempt  of 


The  question  was  then  put  upon  the  re- 
and  it  was  carried,  the  voice  of 
Sir  F.  Burdett  only  being  heard  in  the 
negative.  '  Mr.  Courtenay '  also  moved, 
"  That  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  esq.,  having 
acknowledged  himself  to  be  the  author  of 
the  said  pamphlet,  has  been  guilty  of  an 
high  contempt  of  the  privileges  and  of  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  House."— 
This  resolution  was  carried  as  the  former, 
sir  F.  Burdett  persisting  in  his  dissent. 

Mr.  Courtenay  then  observed,  that  some 
particular  circumstances  bad  been  stated 
to  him,  that  made  it  desirable  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  not  to  decide  upon  the  ulti- 
mate place  of  punishment,  whether  it 
should  or  should  not  be  Newgate.  He 
apprehended  that  the  proper  motion  would 
now  be,  that  Mr.  Hobhouse  be  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms,  and 
it  could  subsequently  be  determined  whe- 
ther it  would  be  fit  to  send  him  to  New- 
gate or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  before  the 
question  was  put,  he  wished  to  be  inform* 
ed  of  the  necessity  under  the  circum- 
stances for  the  previous  and  intermediate 
Sunishment.  The  hon.  gentleman  was  no 
oubt  aware  of  the  consequences  of  such 
a  proceeding,  namely,  that  the  individual 
must  be  brought  to  the  bar,  besides  being 
exposed  to  the  inconvenience  of  having 
heavy  fees  to  pay.  At  any  rate,  the  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  by  his  hon.  friend 
iMr.  EUice)  would  be  enough  to  warrant 
lie  House  in  sending  Mr.  Hobhouse  to 
Newgate  to-morrow,  or  to  whatever/Other 
place  of  confinement  the  House  might 
think  expedient.  It  had  been  stated  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Coventry,  that  the 
individual  in  question  bad  left  town  to 
perform  an  office  of  filial  piety— to  visit 
nis  father,  who  who  was  in  a  dangerous 
state  of  health,  as  it  was  of  consequence 
that  he  should  see  him  before  he  submitted 
to  the  punishment  the  House  might  deter* 
mine  to  inflict.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  any 
thing  against  the  mode  of  proceeding  re- 
commended ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the 
only  way  in  which  the  House  could  pro- 
perly proceed  on  a  question  of  this  kind 
[  Hear,  hear!].  For  one,  he  should  always 
protest  against  that  anomalous  process  of 
sending  a  question  of  parliamentary  privi- 
lege to  be  tried  by  any  other  court  than 
itself  [Hear,  hear !].  He  was  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  more  immediate  and  direct 
course;  and  however  grave  the  offence 


the  privileges  and  constitutional  authority  J  might  be,  the  House  he  was  sure  would 
of  the  Houje."  1  not  inflict  a  double  punishment,  or  at- 
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f*\*j*t  to  deprive  the  penon  accused  of 
■>.*  &*jn*  ot  visiting  and  conferring  with 
tu*  father. 

.Mr*  Vourtenay  immediately  rose  and 
scat  I'd,  that  he  had  never  been  more  sur- 
prised than  by  what  he  had  just  heard.— 
Unquestionably  he  had  been  prepared  to 
make  the  ordinary  and  regular  motion  for 
the  commitment  of  Mr.  Hobhouse  to 
Newgate ;  but  an  hon.  friend  of  his  and  of 
Mr.  Hobhouse  (Mr.  Ellice),  had  pre- 
viously stated  some  circumstances  which 
made  him  particularly  wish  that  the  pre* 
vious  and  intermediate  course,  now  repro- 
bated, should  be  pursued  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  offender,  tn  return  for  this 
anxiety  to  accommodate,  he  had  been 
treated  with  the  tirade  just  delivered,  im- 
puting to  him  an  intention  to  aggravate 
the  punishment:  he  was  convinced  that 
the  House  would  acquit  him  of  any  such 
purpose  [Hear!].  He  was  now  left, 
therefore,  without  any  alternative;  he 
must  make  his  first  motion  for  commitment 
to  Newgate ;  though  if  any  amendment 
were  offered  for  changing  the  place  of 
confinement,  he  should  be  happy  to  acqui- 
esce on  the  Statement  of  sufficient  grounds. 
He  then  moved,  "  That  John  Cam  Hob- 
house, esq.,  be  for  his  said  offence,  com- 
mitted to  his  majesty 9s  gaol  of  Newgate." 

Mr.  Brovghai*  added,  in  explanation, 
that  he  found  it  difficult  to  conceive  how 
any  other  man  but  the  hon.  member  oppo- 
site, and  the  hon.  gentleman  who  bad 
made  the  suggestion,  could  think  that  it 
would  be  Mr.  Hobhouse's  wish  to  be  taken 
into  custody  forthwith,  thai  he  might  thus 
be  exposed  to  two  sorts  of  punishment.— 
He  was  not  to  be  blamed  for  supposing 
that  it  must  be  the  wish  of  the  party  ac- 
cused that  the  ordinary  course  should  be 
adopted,  though  if  Mr.  Hobhouse  really 
was  desirous  of  being  taken  into  the  cus- 
tody of  the  sergeant-at-arros,  be  could 
have  no  possible  objection. 

Mr.  Ellice  observed,  that  before  he  came 
down  to  the  House  he  had  seen  Mr.  Hob- 
house, who  was  anxious  to  make  a  frank 
avowal  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  pam- 
phlet, both  to  save  the  time  of  the  House 
and  to  prevent  the  punishment  of  any 
other  person  but  himself.  Knowing  pret- 
ty accurately  what  the  consequences  of 
euch  an  acknowledgment  would  be,  he 
had  felt  it  his  duty,  feeling  a  very  warm 
friendship  for  Mr.  Hobhouse,  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  place  where  it  waa 
most  likelv  it  would  be  ordered  that  the 
offender  should  be  confined^  and  he  found 


that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  Mr* 
Hobhouse  to  be  received  in  Newgate,  un- 
less he  were  to  be  put  into  the  same  room 
with  a  convicted  felon.  The  Hooee 
would,  therefore,  see  bis  reason  for  wish* 
ing  that  in  the  first  instance  Mr.  Hobhouse 
should  be  placed  in  the  charge  of  \  the  ser- 
jeant*at-arras.  He  did  not  suppose  that  on 
this  account  he  would  be  exposed  to  afty 
additional  punishment,  by  fine  or  fees  j  asm 
it  was  at  his  instance  that  the  hon*  member 
had  moved  for  the  intermediate  commit* 
meat  which  would  require  the  attendance 
of  Mr.  Hobhouse  to-morrow.  If  blame) 
was  imputable  to  any  body,  he  must  car* 
tainly  remove  it  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
hon.  member  who  bad  made  the  motion* 
Mr.  Wynn  could  not  help  thinking  that 
some  difficulty  might  arise  in  point  of  re-* 
gularity  of  proceeding;  he  did  not  see 
hew  the  motion,  that  Mr,  Hobhouse  be 
sent  to  Newgate  in  the  first  instance, 
could  be  executed  without  a  commitment 
to  the  custody  of  the  sergeant-at+arms^— 
The  only  persons  who  could  take  him 
were  the  serjeant-at-arms  or  his  deputy, 
who  were  the  officers  of  the  House.  There 
were,  undoubtedly,  cases  where  the  order 
of  commitment  to  the  serjeant**t-arma 
was  not  preceded  by  an  order  of  commit-* 
ment  to  Newgate,  but  then  the  party  bad 
been  summoned  to  appear  at  the  bar,  and 
was  actually  in  the  possession  of  the 
House.  Unless  a  previous  motion  for 
commitment  to  the  serjeant  were  made* 
he  did  not  see  how  Mr.  Hobhouse  was  to 

get  to  Newgate,  unless,  which  was  not  to 
c  expected,  he  should  voluntarily  go  to 
the  keeper  of  the  prison,  requiring  to  be 
put  into  a  place  of  security.  He  there- 
fore thought  that  the  original  motion  was 
the  proper  one ;  but  he  did  not  on  that 
ground  apprehend  that  the  necessary  con* 
sequence  would  be  that  he  shook!  be 
brought  to  the  bar.  The  course  would  be 
that  at  the  next,  or  the  next  sitting  but 
one,  the  Serjeant  at  arms  should  report 
that  he  had  taken  Mr.  Hobhouse  into  cos-* 
tody,  and  then  would  follow  an  order  for 
his  commitment  to  Newgate.  Of  this,  re- 
peated instances  might  be  pointed  out; 
but  one  of  the  most  recent  was  that  of 
general  Ctavering,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
prevarication,  and  the  serjeant  was  direct* 
cd  to  take  him  into  custody*  The  ser- 
jeant reported  that  he  had  obeyed  the 
order,  and  a  vote  was  passed  immediately 
that  he  should  be  committed  to  Newgate* 
The  8pe*ker  thought  it  neceuary  to  say 
a  few  words  in  point  of  form*    la  many 
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instances  where  the  ulterior  destination 
had  been  Newgate,  a  previous  order  had 
been  made  for  committing  the  offender  to 
the  custody  of  the  Serjeant :  other  cases 
could  be  shown  where  a  direct  order  had 
been  given  that  the  party  be  committed 
to  Newgate.  He  apprehended  that  the 
difficulty  snggested  was  not  the  reason 
which  led  to  the  doable  motion ;  the  rea- 
son was,  where  the  individual  so  ordered 
to  be  taken  was  not  known,  or  where  it 
could  not  be  ascertained  whether  he  could 
be  round-^fbr  it  was  first  necessary  to  find 
him,  before  the  order  could  be  executed : 
if  he  were  known,  and  his  address,  no  such 
difficulty  could  arise,  and  the  order  for 
sending  him  to  Newgate  was  followed  up 
by  a  direction  to  the  speaker  to  issue  his 
warrants,  one  of  them  to  the  serjeant-at- 
arms  to  take  the  offender,  and  the  other 
to  the  gaoler  of  Newgate,  or  of  any  other 
person  determined  upon  to  receive  him 
and  detain  him.  Thus  much  he  could  as*- 
Bert  with  confidence,  that  instances  enough 
could  be  found  to  support  the  regularity 
of  the  proceeding  now  suggested. 

Sir  C.  BurreU  observed,  that  the  gao- 
ler could  have  *o  power  to  take  a  prisoner 
unless  delivered  with  a  proper  warrant- 
It  appeared  that  the  gentleman  must  go 
and  deliver  himself  up.    [No,  no.] 

The  Speaker  interposed,  and  again  ex- 
plained what  he  had  before  stated  regard- 
ing the  issue  of  his  two  warrants.  The 
warrants  were  entrusted  to  the  serjeant-at- 
arms,  as  the  officer  of  the  House,  and  on 
delivery  of  one  of  them  to  the  gaoler,  any 
refusal  to  receive  and  detain  would  be 
treated  by  the  House  instantaneously  as  a 
gross  contempt  of  its  order. 

-Sir  C.  Burrett  continued,  that  he  was 
happy  to  have  been  set  right,  and  he 
would  make  but  one  further  observation. 
An  hon.  gentleman  had  stated,  that  he 
had  visited  Newgate,  and  found  that  Mr. 
Hobhouse,  if  confined  there,  must  be 
placed  with  common  felons.  Would  the 
House,  then,  commit  the  party  to  a  gaol 
where  he  most  be  exposed  to  such  a  situ- 
ation? J] Hear!]  In  common  kindness 
therefore,  time  tor  further  consideration 
ought  to  be  allowed ;  and  for  this  purpose 
he  would  move  as  an  amendment,  <c  That 
Mr.  Hobhouse  be  taken  into  the  custody 
of  the  serjeant-at-arms." 

The  amendment  having  been  seconded, 
the  question  was  put  upon  it. 

Mr.  Courtenay  said,  that  tins  amend- 
ment exactly  brought  back  the  question 
to  what  he  had  hrmself  suggested.    He 


had  been  actuated  precisely  by  the  same 
feeling  that  had  influenced  the  hon.  baron- 
et, and  it  was  his  anxious  desire  not  to 
subject  Mr.  Hobhouse  to  confinement  in 
a  place  wholly  unfit  for  the  purpose  the 
House  had  in  view. 

Sir  C.  BurrtU  added,  that  his  object 
merely  was  to  afford  the  House  time  to 
deliberate  as  to  the  most  proper  place  of 
confinement. 

Mr.  Courtenay  said,  that  if  Mr.  Hob- 
house were  first  taken  into  the  custody  of 
the  serjeant-at-arms,  that  object  would  be 
accomplished,  and  he  did  not  conceive  that 
it  would  be  any  intermediate  punishment. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  said,  that  the  state 
of  the  gaol  of  Newgate  was  at  present 
such  that  the  House  would  not  think  it 
right  to  commit  to  it  any  gentleman  of 
respectability  for  an  offence  of  this  kind. 
At  present  there  were  not  less  than  800 
prisoners  within  the  walls,  and  it  was  not 
possible  to  give  Mr.  Hobhouse  a  separate 
apartment.  He  had  however  no  hesita* 
tion  in  saying,  that  accommodation  might 
be  afforded,  although  perhaps  he  was  not 
exactly  at  liberty  to  say  where,  but  in  a 
situation  which  all  the  law-officers  of  the 
crown  admitted  was  legally  within  the 
walls.  Of  course,  time  most  be  allowed 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  and 
at  most,  a  day  or  two  might  be  required 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Je»  Martin,  although  he  would  bfe 
the  last  man  to  propose  any  aggravation 
of  punishment,  yet  naviap  attended  when 
persona  bad  been  committed  for  similar 
offences,  he  saw  no  reason  why  die  House 
should  be  more  lenient  or  considerate  of 
the  individual  now  before  it,  unless  it  was 
because  he  was  infinitely  richer  or  better 
informed.  If  the  House  proceeded  fn  the 
manner  now  suggested  with  Mr.  Hob- 
house, it  might  Ee  imputed  that  it  was 
afraid  to  deal  with  hhn  as  it  had  dealt 
with  others.  If  the  prison  of  Newgate 
was  in  the  condition  represented,  was  not 
that  a  reason  for  not  sending  thither  other 
persons  who  had,  notwithstanding,  been 
committed  to  that  prison  ?  If.  Mr.  Hob- 
house, after  having  been  confined  there, 
should  complain  that  his  health  was  in* 
jured  by  the  mode  and  place  of  imprison* 
merit,  that  application  ought  to  receive 
attention.  He  would  infinitely  rather 
adopt  a  resolution  that  the  attorney-gene- 
ral should  be  directed  to  prosecute,  than, 
in  times  like  the  present,  proceed  in  thfe 
manner  recommended,  and  for  such  un- 
sausfiptory  reasons  as  had  been  alleged. 
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Sir  F*  Burdctt  rose  amidst  cries  of 
"  Question,"  and  proceeded  to  make  some 
observations  in  support  of  the  matter  con- 
tained in  the  pamphlet,  when  he  was  in- 
terrupted by 

The  Speaker,  who  said,  he  was  quite 
satisfied,  that,  on  a  little  reflection,  the 
hon.  baronet  would  perceive  the  course 
he  was  taking  was  not  the  proper  one, 
since  it  impeached  the  opinion  of  the 
House  at  large. 

Sir  jF.  Burden  said,  the  plain  and  in- 
telligible mode  was  that  which  he  wished 
to  adopt— a  mode  that  would  enable  him 
to  express  his  opinion  on  the  whole  of  the 
matter  under  consideration.  The  present, 
as  it  appeared  to  him,  was  an  unusually 
hard  case.  In  the  first  place,  he  did  not 
think  the  House  had  given  sufficient  at- 
tention to  the  publication  which  they  had 
been  called  on  to  vote  a  breach  of  their 
privileges.  He  had  read  the  pamphlet 
since  it  had  been  taken  notice  of  by  the 
House,  and,  however  gross  the  language 
might  be— language  which  he  certainly 
did  not  mean  to  defend— he  denied  that 
any  such  intention,  as  that  which  was  im- 
puted to  him,  existed  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer,  namely,  the  desire  of  exciting  a 
strong  popular  feeling,  which  might  break 
out  into  acts  of  force  and  violence  against 
the  members  of  that  House.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  and  that  opinion  he 
had  freely  expressed,  that  this  House  did 
not  possess  legitimate  authority ;  that  it 
was  not  alone  supported,  as  it  should  be, 
by  the  affection  and  respect  of  the  people, 
but  by  means  of  practices  the  most  cor- 
rupt and  objectionable. 

Lord  Cattlereagh  rose  to  order.  He 
put  it  to  the  Speaker,  whether  the  hon. 
baronet  could  regularly  proceed  in  this 
course  of  argument  ?  He  apprehended 
that  it  was  not  competent  to  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet to  state  his  sentiments  on  the  nature 
of  the  publication.  He  might  have  dis- 
cussed that  question  when  the  resolution 
defining  the  nature  of  the  publication  was 
before  the  House ;  but  that  period  having 
gone  by,  the  hon.  baronet  was  not  now  at 
liberty  to  address  himself  to  that  part  of 
the  question.  The  point  immediately 
under  consideration  was  the  place  of  com- 
mitment to  which  the  author  of  the  pub- 
lication was  to  be  sent ;  and,  in  discuss- 
ing that  question,  the  hon.  baronet  could 
not  go  into  a  general  statement  of  the 
nature  of  the  libel* 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  it  was  now  un- 
doubtedly too  late  for  his  hon.  friend  to 


go  into  the  question  of  libel  or  no  libel. 
He  ought  to  have  argued  that  question 
before,  when  the  declaratory  resolution 
was  proposed.  But  it  appeared  to  him, 
that  though  they  had  pronounced  this 
publication  to  be  a  libel,  still,  when  the 
question  of  the  quantum  of  punishment 
came  to  be  considered,  it  was  competent 
for  his  hon.  friend  to  urge  every  matter 
that  went  to  the  extenuation  of  that  pu- 
nishment. He  must  admit,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  it  was  a  libel ;  it  was  too  late 
to  assert  the  contrary,  since  the  House 
had  so  decided ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  was  at  liberty  to  say  every  thing  short 
of  that.  His  hon.  friend  stood  in  the  si- 
tuation of  a  person  in  a  court  of  law 
speaking  in  mitigation  of  punishment,  and 
advancing  all  the  favourable  topics  which 
he  could  recollect. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  said,  he  was  going  to 
prove  that  the  House  had  no  right  to  de- 
cide in  this  case.  It  was  evident,  however, 
that  there  was  no  great  inclination  to  hear 
him.  This  was  the  justice  administered 
by  Rhada  man  thus — or  rather  worse :  for 
Rhadamanthus  punished  first,  and  beard 
afterwards;  but  the  House  awarded  pu- 
nishment, and  would  not  hear  at  all  [Or- 
der, order!].  He  objected  entirely  to 
the  motion,  which  he  did  not  the  more 
approve  of,  because  it  had  the  sanction  of 
the  noble  lord  opposite.  The  punishment 
arising  out  of  so  strange  and  extraordinary 
a  trial  ought  to  be  viewed  with  the  most 
scrupulous  jealousy,  and  the  House  ought 
to  hear  every  thing  in  favour  of  the  ac- 
cused party.  It  was  one  very  strong 
ground  of  extenuation,  that  other  persona 
were  suffered  to  go  at  large,  and  to  com- 
mit with  impunity  breaches  of  the  privi- 
leges of  that  House,  without  animadver- 
sion from  any  quarter  whatsoever.  Id 
proof  of  this,  he  would  read  a  passage 
from  a  newspaper  which  he  held  in  hi* 
hand— a  print  connected  with  that  part  of 
the  press  which  was  more  immediately 
under  the  control  of  government— which, 
he  contended,  presented  a  more  unjust,  a 
more  mischievous,  a  more  improper  com- 
ment on  the  conduct  of  the  members  of 
that  House,  than  any  thing  contained  in 
the  book  which  had  been  brought  under 
their  consideration.  He  held  in  his  band 
"  The  Morning  Post"  of  Friday  last,  from 
which  he  would  read  an  extract. 

Mr.  Wynn  rose  to  order.  He  sub- 
mitted whether  it  was  not  impossible,  con- 
sistently with  the  usage  of  toe  House,  to 
superadd,  on  one  breach  of  privilege. 
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another  of  a  grosser  character?  When 
the  breach  of  privilege  which  at  present 
occupied  the  House  was  heard  and  dis- 
posed of,  the  hon.  baronet  might  proceed 
to  call  their  attention  to  any  similar  case. 
He  objected  to  the  reading  of  any  news- 
paper for  such  a  purpose  as  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet had  stated.  It  was,  he  apprehended, 
distinctly  contrary  to  the  orders  and  re- 
gulations of  that  House,  to  read,  in  miti- 
gation of  the  sentence  which  that  House 
was  about  to  pronounce  on  one  who  had 
been  convicted  of  a  high  breach  of  privi- 
lege, another  breach  of  privilege  of  a  more 
offensive  nature.  The  newspaper,  he 
contended,  could  not  be  read  in  that  House 
for  any  other  purpose  but  to  complain 
of  it  as  containing  a  breach  of  privilege. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  said,  notwithstanding  all 
that  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  he  was  not  aware  that  he  was 
out  of  order  in  the  course  he  was  pursu- 
ing.   Considering  different  cases  of  this 
nature,  it  did  appear  to  him  that  a  very 
strong  ground  of  extenuation  was  made 
out,  when  it  was  proved  that  impunity 
was  extended  to  some,  while  punishment 
was  awarded  to  others,  for  the  like  offence. 
He  should  be  placed  in  a  very  awkward 
situation— his  mouth  would  be  completely 
stopped,  if  the  House  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman.    In  that  case,  he  should  be 
placed  in  this  predicament,  that  he  could 
not  read  an  extract  from  the  paper  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  because  he  aid  not 
mean  to  complain  of  any  breach  of  privi- 
lege.   Indeed,  he  held  that  the  writing 
then  uqder  consideration  was  not  a  breach 
of  the  privilege  of  that  House   [Hear, 
heart].    For  the  fair  and  necessary  pri- 
vileges aud  regulations  of  the  House  of 
Common*  no-  man  was  more  willing  to 
stand  up;  but  that  which  was  complained 
of  was  a  mere  constructive  breach  of  pri- 
vilege.   Interrupting  the  proceedings  of 
that  House,  interfering  with  its  officers, 
or  preventing  the  execution  of  a  process 
emanating  from  it— these  he  considered 
breaches  of  privilege;  but  the   present 
was   a  wholly  different  question.       He 
should  now  proceed  to  read  an  extract 
from  "  The  Morning  Post,'9  which  was 
couched  in  these  terms :— ."  In  the  House 
of  Commons  last    night,    Mr.    Bennett 
brought  forward  his  promised  motion,  os- 
tensibly for  an  inquiry  into  the  present 
state  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  but 
really  for  the   promotion  of  party  and 
mischievous  views." 
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Mr.  Banks  rose  to  order.  He  sub* 
mitted  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  hon. 
baronet  or  any  other  gentleman,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  read  a  paper  of  that  kind  within 
the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Speaker  and  Mr.  Brougham  rose 
at  the  same  moment,  and  the  latter  gen- 
tleman seeming  determined  to  deliver  his 
sentiments,  the  Speaker  gave  way. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  they  all  knew  that 
no  individual  bowed  to  the  sentiments  de- 
livered from  the  chair  with  greater  rever- 
ence, on  this  and  every  other  important 
and  delicate  question,  than  he  did.    He 
could  not,  however,  so  far  abdicate  hie 
functions,  as  a  member  of  that  House,  at 
not  to  throw  out  what  occurred  to  him, 
on  this  occasion,  before  that  decision  waa 
pronounced,    which,    coming   from    the 
chair,  would  of  course  be  final.  He  meant 
no  disrespect  when  he  said,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  toe  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  been  a  little  hasty  in  forming  hie 
judgment  on  this  question.    It  had  slways 
been  allowed  to  introduce  the  notoriety 
of  publications  of  this  nature  as  a  proper 
topic  to  be  advanced  in  extenuation  of 
punishment.    As  a  proof  of  this,  he  called 
on  the  House  to  look  to  the  case  of  Mr. 
Reeves;  but  more  particularly  to  examine 
the  view  which  Mr.  Pitt  took  of  another 
breach  of  privilege,  which  was  one  of  the 
latest  that  occurred  before  the  present 
administration  came  into  power.  It  would 
be  found,  he  believed,  that  the  printer  of 
a  newspaper  called  "  The  True  Briton" 
was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  for 
publishing  reflections  on  the  impeachment 
of  lord  Melville.     The  notoriety  of  the 
fact,  that  many  observations  of  a  similar 
kind  had  been  published  with  impunity, 
was  justly  viewed  by  the  House  as  mat- 
ter of  extenuation,  and  the  printer  was 
dismissed  with  a  reprimand.    If  there  was 
any  impropriety  in  reading  the  passage 
to  which  the  hon.  baronet  adverted,  there 
was  an  equal  impropriety  in  reading  the 
pamphlet  which  had  been  complained  of. 
Then,  why  did  they  not,   on  a  former 
night,  stop  the  hon.  member  for  York- 
shire, when  he  read  the  pamphlet,  with- 
out meaning  to  found  any  motion  on  it  f 
He  asked  this,  because  there  was  no  rule 
with  respect  to  a  newspaper  that  would 
not  apply  with  equal  force  to  a  pamphlet. 
The  hon.  member  for  Yorkshire  read  a 
pamphlet  without  molestation.    No  one 
called  him  to  order;  no  one  exclaimed, 
"  Down  with   your  pamphlet?"   and  it 
was  not  till  the  reading  was  over,  tOl  the 
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debate  (a  part  of  the  matter  of  that  pam- 
phlet having  been  used  as  an  argument  in 
die  course  of  it,  and  having,  for  aught  he 
Ifnew,  influenced  the  decision  which  the 
House  came  to} — -then,  for  the  first  time, 
was  the  hon.  member  for  Yorkshire  re- 
quested to  inform  the  House,  whother  he 
intended  to  make  that  pamphlet  theground 
of  complaint  for  a  breach  of  privilege.  No 
one  stopped  him,  no  one  suggested  the 
propriety  of  interrupting  him,  as  he  pro* 
ceeded  reading  various  extracts  from  the 
publication  [Hear  !]•  It  appeared  to  him, 
that  what  was  justice  and  reason  in  one 
case,  must  also  be  justice  and  reason  in 
another.  With  that  feeling  he  could  see 
no  reason  whatsoever  for  preventing  the 
bon.  baronet  from  reading  the  passage  to 
which  he  wished  to  draw  their  attention. 

Mr.  Bankes  said,  it  was  for  the  House 
to  proceed  according  to  its  regular  and  es- 
tablished practice.  He  recollected,  gener- 
ally, the  debate  to  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  alluded,  and,  he  believed 
the  House  decided  not  on  any  particular 
instance,  such  as  the  hon,  baronet  wished 
to  introduce,  but  on  the  general  notoriety 
of  the  fact,  that  libellous  or  disrespectful 
matter,  treating  that  House  with  con- 
tempt, had  been  suffered  to  pass  with  im- 
punity. If  the  hon.  baronet  pleased  to 
take  that  line  of  argument,  generally,  he 
thought  he  had  a  right  to  do  so.  All  that 
he  and  his  learned  friend  objected  to  was 
the  reading  a  paragraph  out  of  a  news- 
paper, the  very  first  word  of  which  consti- 
tuted a  breach  of  the  privilege  of  that 
House.  The  hon.  baronet  could  not  do 
this  unless  he  meant  to  found  a  complaint 
on  it*  The  distinction  was  clear  between 
proceeding  in  a  general  line  of  argument, 
and  adverting  to  a  particular  paragraph, 
which,  he  repeated,  could  not  be  intro- 
duced except  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
formal  complaint. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  the  House  would 
perhaps  excuse  him  for  endeavouring, 
under  their  judgment  and  correction,  to 
state  what  occurred  to  him  with  respect 
to  the  two  principles  that  had  been 
alluded  to,  and  the  ordinary  course  of 
proceeding  in  debates  of  this  nature.  He 
took  it  to  be  quite  clear,  that  the  House 
having  decided  that  an  offence  was  com- 
mitted, and  that  that  offence  was  a  breach 
of  their  privileges,  it  was  too  late  now  to 
advance  any  argument  to  disprove  the 
correctness  of  the  decision.  But  he- 
thought  it  was  equally  clear,  when  the 
question  before  the  House  was  the  yuan* 


turn  of  punishment  with  which  the  offence 
should  be  visited,  that  it  was  open  to'  any 
hon.  gentleman   to  state  tliat  which,  m 
his  opinion,  might  be  adduced  in  favour 
of    lightening    the    punishment.       Hie 
House  would,   he  believed,   go  thus  far 
with  him.    But  the  House  must  be  aware, 
that  to  say  matter  might  be  urged  in  ex- 
tenuation,   was  a  very  wide  expression, 
and  it  was  desirable  that  such  vague  terms 
should  be  defined.    What  occurred  to  his 
mind  with  respect  to  reading  any  paper 
(for  he  confessed  he  saw  no  difference 
between  quoting  a  pamphlet  and  a  news- 
paper),  was,  that  the  reading  of  words 
stronger  and   more  offensive  than  those 
which   had  been  adjudged  libel  by  the 
House,  could  not  be  done  for  the  purpose 
of  extenuation,  but  only  where  the  person 
introducing  them  meant  to  advance  them 
as  a  breach  of  privilege     [Hear!].    He 
thought,    if    any    honourable    member 
brought  forward  that  which  he  conceived 
to  be  a  breach  of  privilege,  he  was  bound 
to  do  so  for  the  puroose  of  preferring  a 
complaint,  and  not  otherwise.    He  did  not 
know  whether  he  had  made  himself  intel- 
ligible, but  he  would  endeavour  to  explain 
his  meaning  fully.    It  did  appear  to  him 
that  the  line  of  argument  adopted  by  the 
hon.  baronet  would  have  stood  in  a  very 
different  situation,  if  it  had  been  urged 
before  the  House  had  found  the  publica- 
tion complained  of  to  be  a  libel,  and  net 
subsequently  to  that  decision ;  because  it 
would  have  been  open  for*  him  to  have 
stated,  that  certain  words,  which  he  could 
produce,  were  stronger  than  those  which 
had  been  brought  under  the  consideraticn 
of  the  House ;  he  might  then  go  on  to 
prove,  that  those  stronger  words  did  not 
constitute  a  libel,  and  consequently,  that 
the  weaker  were  not  libellous.    But  the 
House  having  decided,  it  was  not  compe* 
tent  for  any  gentleman  to  argue  thai  the 
publication  was  not  a  libel.    Therefore,  1f 
this  paragraph  were  read  at  all  in  exte-» 
nuation,  it  could  only  be  urged,  as  not 
being  a  libel,  because  if  it  were,  no  mem* 
ber  could  state  it,  unless  he  meant  to 
make  a  complaint.    If  it  were  adduced  as 
not  libellous,  it  evidently  would  not  bear 
on  the  question,  because  the  House  had 
already  decided,  that  the  publication  to 
which  their  attention  had  been  caHed,  was 
a  libel.    If  he  were  right  in  this  position, 
he  felt  that  the  adducing  any  Quotations, 
and  stating  them  to  contain  Abels  of  a 
grosser  nature  than  that  complained  of, 
was  liable  to  two  objections— lat,  because 
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ther  would  not  be  applicable  to  the  point 
of  libel  or  not  libel,  because  tbat  po'utt 
had  already  been  decided  by  the  House ; 
ond  next,  they  were  not  applicable  gener- 
ally, becauae  nam  constat*  if  those  quota- 
tion* had  been  brought  before  the  House* 
that  they  would  be  deemed  libels.  Hav- 
ing said  this,  he  begged  to  observe,  that  it 
was  matter  of  importance,  for  the. charac- 
ter of  the  House,  that  hon.  members 
should  feel,  individually,  a  desire  not  to 
at  retch  to  any  excess  those  privileges, 
which  were  given,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
working  injustice  and  injury,  but  in  order 
to  produce  great  public  benefit. 

Mr.  Wynn  wished  to  know,  whether  it 
was  not  ordained  amongst  the  first  orders 
of  that  House  that  no  member  whatsoever 
should  be  at  liberty  to  read  any  printed 

?aper,  except  with  the  permission  of  the 
louse,  unless  he  meant  to  make  a  com* 
plaint?  If  that  was  not  amongst  the  or- 
ders of  the  House,  he  had  only  to  state 
that  he  had  heard  it  so  laid  down,  and 
acquiesced  in,  by  very  competent  autho- 
rities many  years  ago. 

Toe  Speaker  said,  be  was  very  much 
mistaken  if  any  thinp  that  bad  fallen  from 
him  tended  to  invalidate  the  statement  of 
thehoo.  andlenrned gentleman.  Buthecer- 
tainiy  could  not  draw  any  distinction  be- 
tween one  sort  of  publication  and  another. 
The  order,  as  it  was  stated  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  was  quite  correct. 
But,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  debate,  no- 
thing was  more  common  than  to  read  ex- 
tracts from  papers  as  part  of  a  speech. 
The  practice  and  order  ef  the  House 
were  perfectly  consistent  with  each  other. 
The  practice  was  for  general  convenience ; 
the  order  was  to  prevent  it  from  being  car- 
ried  to  abuse.  The  strict  order,  if  he  were 
called  on  for  his  opinion,  did,  he  believed, 
prohibit  the  reading  of  extracts  from  any 
publication. 

Mr.  Stuart  IVortley  said,  in  answer  to 
what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Brougham,  that 
the  material  difference  between  the  pro* 
ceediog  adopted  by  him,  and  that  pursued 
by  the  oon.  baronet,  appeared  to  be,  that, 
though  he  (Mr.  Wortley  )  did  not  found 
on  the  publication  he  quoted  a  complaint 
of  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House ; 
be  animadverted  on  it  as  an  improper 
publication ;  whilst  the  hon,  baronet  stated 
aa  a  reason  for  his  quotation,  that  though 
the  publication  before  the  House  was  a 
libel,  he  could  produce  still  greater  libels 
which  had  not  been  punished.  This, 
was  contrary  to  the  practice  of  tbe  House. 

(VOL.  XLI.) 


Sir  F.Burdetf  saict  he  thought  it  was 
his  dqty  to  take  the  line  he  had  done,  al- 
though unsuccessfully.  He  perceived  it 
was  very  useless  to  oppose  the  motion 
then  before  the  House.  He  would  not, 
therefore,  trouble  them  farther  on  this  oc- 
I  casion ;  but  when  at  a  future  time  the 
question  came  before  them,  whether  this 
gentleman  should  or  should  not  be  com- 
mitted to  Newgate,  he  would  then  state 
his  opinion  at  length. 

The  Speaker.  That  is  tbe  question  now 
before  the  House. 

Sir  C.  BurreU  said,  as  it  appeared  that 
the  sense  of  the  House  was  against  his 
amendment,  he  was  unwilling  to  press  it. 
[Cries  of  "  No,  no."! 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion, "  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left 
out,  namely,  "  his  majesty  s  gaol  of  New- 

Site,"  remain  part  of  the  question.     For 
e  motion,  198 :    Against  it,  65 ;   Majo- 
rity, 133. 

On  our  re-admission  to  the  gallery, 
we  found  lord  Nugeni  on  his  legs.  He 
was  suggesting  the  propriety  otsending 
Mr.  Hobhouse  to  some  other  prison, 
in  consequence  of  what  had  been  said 
with  respect  to  the  crowded  state  of  New- 
gate. 

The  Speaker  said,  the  question  just 
decided  in  the  affirmative  was,  whether 
particular  words  should  stand  part  of  the 
question  or  not  ?  Amongst  these,  was 
found  the  word,  "  Newgate."  As  it  had 
been  decided  that  it  should  stand  part  of 
the  question,  it  could  not  be  altered  by 
any  amendment.  An  alteration  could 
alone  be  effected  by  negativing  the  whole 
motion.  The  main  question  which  he 
had  now  to  put  was— '•  That  John  Cam 
Hobhouse,  Esq.,  be  for  his  said  offence, 
committed  to  his  majesty's  gaol  of  New- 
gate/' 

This  motion  was  agreed  to  without  a  df- 
vision.  Mr.  Courtenay  then  moved,"  That 
the  Speaker  do  issuehk  warrant  according* 
ly."— Agreed  to. 

Southwabk  Petition  respecting 
the  Measures  for  preserving  Public 
Tranquillity. J  Mr.  C.  Calvert  rose 
to  present  a  petition  against  the  coercive 
measures  now  in  progress  through  par- 
liament, from  the  inhabitant  householders 
of  the  borough  of  Southwark.  It  was 
signed  by  900  individuals  out  of  6,000, 
and  would  have  received  many  more 
signatures  if  a  longer  time  had  been  al- 
lowed.   Indeed,  many  persons  applied  to. 

(3U) 
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sign  it  after  it  had  been  placed  in  his 
hands.     Not  having  had  an  opportunity 
of   delivering   his  sentiments  on  several 
late  occasions,  (a  circumstance  easily  ac- 
counted for,  when  they  considered  that 
the  House    consisted    of  65S  members, 
some  of  whom  were   not  content   with 
speaking   once   on    the    same  subject), 
he  would  now  lake  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing   his  opinion   on  recent  events. 
He  viewed  with  abhorrence  the  affair  that 
took  place  at  Manchester,  and  he  thought 
the  measures  proposed  by  ministers  were 
rigorous  in  the  extreme,  and  at  the  same 
time  unnecessary.    If  that  meeting,  large 
as  it  was  said  to  be,  could  be  dispersed  in 
a  few  minutes ;  if  a  body  of  from  50,000 
to  70,000  persons,  as  they  had  been  des- 
cribed, were  dispersed,  under  the  exist- 
ing laws,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,    he 
would-  ask,  where  was  the  necessity  for 
enacting  severe   measures  ?    What  was 
the  course  government  ought  to  pursue  ? 
If  he  did  not  receive  an  answer,  he  would 
give  an  answer  himself.    They  ought  to 
act,  not  with  vigour,  but  with  clemency. 
A  little  more  allowance  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  distresses  of  the  manufacturers, 
all  of  whom  ought  not  to  be  looked  on  as 
radical  reformers. 

Sir  R.  Wilson  said,  the  petition  was 
signed  by  a  number  of  persons,  who, 
whilst  they  were  friends  to  peace  and  good 
order,  were,  at  the  same  time,  lovers  of 
the  law  and  constitution.  Whatever  sa- 
crifices might  be  called  for,  they  were 
determined  to  defend  that  constitution 
which  gave  to  Lords  and  Commons  their 
power,  and  also  to  the  people  the  legi- 
timate source  of  that  power,  their  sacred 
and  inalienable  rights.  The  people  saw, 
in  the  bills  now  before  the  House,  a  new 
revolution  in  the  frame  of  government- 
powers  calculated  to  abolish  their  rights, 
to  endanger  their  safety,  and  to  outrage 
the  feelings,  and  even  the  decencies  of 
society.  They  saw  a  code,  possessing 
all  the  characteristics  of  that  despotism 
which  some  persons  thought  necessary  for 
the  proper  government  of  man,  but 
which,  he  thanked  God,  never  had  pre- 
vailed, and  he  hoped  never  would  pre- 
vail, in  this  country.  They  saw,  in  three 
of  those  measures,  a  spirit  foreign  to  Bri- 
tish legislation.  In  the  Libel  bill  they 
perceived  a  determination,  not  to  re- 
move the  reasons  which  gave  rise  to  se- 
dition, but  to  fix  an  enormous  penalty 
on  the  vague  and  undefined  offence  of 
libel.    In  aoother  bill,  they  saw  a  power 


to  abolish  the  right  of  meeting  when  and 
where  the  people  pleased,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  discusing  their  grievances.  Lastly, 
they  deplored    those  domiciliary  visits, 
which  no  just  plan   of  government  ever 
tolerated,  which  formed  the  most  atrocious 
features  of  the  reign  of  terror,  and  which 
were  never  introduced  into  any  country 
without   causing   the    most    melancholy 
effects.      He  trusted  his  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Cork  who  would  that  night 
make  his  motion  to  exclude  Ireland  from 
the  operation  of  the  bill,   would  state 
some  of  the  abuses  which  were  perpe- 
trated in  that  unhappy  country  when  a  si- 
milar bill  was  in  forced  here.    Heretofore, 
the  maxim  was  "  That  an  Englishman's 
house  was  his  castle  ;"  the  elements  might 
whistle  round  it — the  elements  might  en- 
ter it — but  the  king  could  not,  and  dare 
not.    What  would  be  the  fact,  after  the 
passing  of  this  bill  ?     On  mere  suspicion, 
an  officer  might  force  a  man's  bolts ;  he 
might  break  his  rest,  and  expose  every 
female  in  his  family  to  the  rude  gaze,  in- 
decent violence,  and  brutal  lust  of  noc- 
turnal invaders.    Whatever  amendments 
might    accompany    this    bill,   he  never 
would  submit  to  have  the  peace  of  his 
family  interrupted  by  such  nocturnal  vio- 
lence.   The  petitioners  hoped  that  minis- 
ters would  be  declared  unworthy  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Prince  Regent  for  their 
conduct ;  but,  if  that  House  gave  them 
its  confidence,  they  had  two  consolations  ; 
first,  that  the  fetters  which  were  forged 
for  them  would    fret,    chafe,  and   gall 
the  people,    so  that   they    never  would 
be  reconciled  to  them;  and  next,  that 
the  effect  must  be  a  great  and  success- 
ful stand  against  the  duration  of  such 
measures. 

Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Seditious  Meetings  Paetention 
Bill.]  Lord  Castlereagh  moved  the  order 
of  the  day  for  the  third  reading  of  this 
bill. 

Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  said,  it  had 
not  originally  been  bis  intention  to  ad- 
dress the  House  upon  this  subject,  but  as 
he  was  about  to  vote  for  this  measure, 
and  as  he  never  gave  a  vote  with  so  much 
reluctance,  he  was  desirous  of  offering  a 
few  words  in  explanation.  He  was  sure 
that  it  must  be  obvious  to  many  honour- 
able members,  that  he  was  not  likely  to 
entertain  an  opinion  upon  any  great  pub- 
lic question  different  from  that  of  his  ho- 
nourable friends  near. him  without  painful 
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sensations,  and  without  the  utmost  diffi- 
dence.   It  gave  hira,  indeed,  sincere  re- 
geret  that  tins  difference  should  occur, 
with  regard  to  a  point  affecting  the  gene* 
ral  liberties  of   the  country.    His  own 
particular  impression  was  formed,   how- 
ever, upon  facts  and  circumstances  which 
had  come  within  hia  knowledge.      The 
principle  as  to  the  subject's  right  to  meet 
and  discuss  public  grievances,  he  fully 
admitted  ;  but  it  was  the  notorious  abuse 
of  this  right,  and  the  exercise  of  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  invade    the  rights 
of  others,  that  made  it  necessary  for  the 
legislature  to  interfere  and  to  bring  that 
right  itself   into    question*      The  vote, 
however,   which  he  should  give  in  sup* 
port  of  this  measure  did  not  incline  him 
to  view  with    less  regard  all  the  other 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.    To 
him,  indeed,  it  appeared  that  this  very 
right  itself  would  be  more  permanently 
upheld  by  a  temporary  suspension.     He 
wished  that  the  time  of  suspension  might 
be  short,  and  he  had  already  voted  for 
the  period  of  three  years  rather  than  that 
of  five ;  but  he  was   convinced,  that  to 
suspend  the  right  at  this  moment,  and  in 
the  present   state   of  men's  minds,  was 
the  best  guarantee  that  could  be  adopted 
for  its  future  security.    It  was  more  par- 
ticularly necessary,  perhaps,  in  that  part 
of  the  country  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected.   But    he   did   not   on   this   ac- 
count acquiesce  in  those  measures  which 
were    brought  forward,     or   confide    in 
those  representations  as  to  what  had  oc- 
curred in  other  places,  and  upon  which 
representations    alone    these    measures 
were  defended  by  his  majesty's  ministers, 
lie  was  sorry    that  the  House  had   re- 
fused to  inquire  into  the  lamentable  oc- 
currences   at    Manchester,    where,   his 
opinion  was,  that  the  rights  of  the  sub- 
ject had  been   seriously  invaded.     After 
all  the  discussion  which  it  had  undergone, 
the  question   remained  precisely  where  it 
was  when  parliament  assembled.    Whe- 
ther the  meeting  at  Manchester  was  or 
was  not  a  legal  meeting,  might  admit  of 
controversy  ;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  illegality  of  its  dispersion.    He 
did  not  therefore  assent  to  any  of  the  pro- 
ceedings which  the  House  had  taken  rela- 
tive to  that  transaction  and  with  respect 
to  the  late  motion    for  an   inquiry  into 
the  distress  which  now  prevailed  in  the 
manufacturing    districts,     he    conceived 
that  the  House  would  have  done  itself 
credit  by  acceding  to  it.    For  his  own 


part  he  might  fairly  say,  that  he  had 
given  the  motion  his  support  without  any 
reference  to  political  or  party  Questions. 
If  he  had  seen  more  than  his  hon. 
friends  to  justify  him  in  voting  for  some 
coercion,  be  had  also,  perhaps  seen  more 
of  severe  and  grinding  distress.  Whilst 
he  acted,  therefore,  on  this  occasion  im 
opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  agree 
and  to  co-operate,  he  wished  it  to  be 
understood  that  it  arose  from  no  general 
difference  of  opinion,  nor  from  any  ap- 
probation of  the  general  conduct  of  his 
majesty's  ministers.  If  the  influence  of 
his  hon.  friends  over  his  mind  could  have 
induced  him  to  sacrifice  his  own  view  of 
this  subject,  still  it  would  have  been  due 
to  the  county  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  represent,  to  state  that  its  opinion  was 
widely  different.  His  principal  object  in 
now  rising  was,  to  guard  himself  from  be- 
ing implicated  by  any  of  those  supposi- 
tions to  which  ho  had  alluded,  and  to 
state  the  peculiar  ground  on  which  he 
voted  for  the  present  bill.  He  was 
sensible  of  the  various  objections  to  which 
it  was  liable,  but  in  the  actual  state  of 
the  manufacturing  districts,  he  could  see 
no  alternative. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  said,  he  could  not,  with 
the  noble  lord  who  had  just  sat  down, 
consider  it  to  be  his  duty  to  support  the 
bill  before  the  House.  His  noble  friend, 
no  doubt,  acted  from  the  best  motives  ; 
it  was  impossible  from  his  high  cha- 
racter to  doubt  the  rectitude  of  his  inten- 
tion ;  but  having  taken  quite  a  different 
view  of  the  question,  he  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  opposing  the  third  reading  of  this 
obnoxious  bill,  with  the  intention,  should 
he  fail  in  preventing  this,  of  mov- 
ing the  clause  as  to  the  exemption,  of  Ire- 
land.— This  bill  he  considered  as  form- 
ing the  main  pillar  of  that  code  of  pains, 
penalties,  and  coercion,  which  the  noble 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs  and  his  col- 
leagues now  introduced,  in  direct  hostility 
to  the  whole  system  of  the  British  consti- 
tution, though  in  direct  accordance  with 
the  plan  formed  by  ministers  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  which  had  in  view  the 
destruction  of  the  liberties  of  mankind. 
It  was  in  order  to  register  his  abhorrence 
of  this  system  of  tyranny,  that  he  was 
urged  to  rise  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  hostile  disposition  of  the  noble  lord 
and  his  colleagues  to  the  first  principles 
of  freedom  hud  been  amply  demonstrated 
in  other  countries,  and  what  they  had  at- 
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tempted,  and  in  some  cases  succeeded  in, 
abroad  they  were  now  resolved  to  esta- 
blish at  home.  They  and  those  whose 
political  principles  it  had  been  their  boast 
implicitly  to  follow,  had,  with  a  very  short 
interruption,  governed  the  empire  For  up- 
wards of  half  a  century,  in  which  period, 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason,  they  had  at- 
tempted to  enslave  the  western  hemis- 
phere happily  without  success — had  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  dominions  of  all 
the  sovereigns  of  India  presuming  to  dic- 
tate there  to  100  millions  of  people. — 
They  had  erased  Ireland  from  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  wherever  they 
had  found  a  people  any  where  struggling 
for  liberty,  as  in  France  25  years  ago,  and 
now  in  the  Spanish  American  provinces, 
they  had  invariably  laboured  to  impede 
their  success.  With  the  cry  of  liberty 
perpetually  in  their  mouths,  in  their  hearts 
they  felt  nothing  but  the  most  deadly 
hatred  to  it. — They  had  enrried  on  a 
twenty-five  years  war,  as  they  said,  in 
defence  of  rights  and  property,  frnd 
against  tyranny  and  oppression  ;  but 
how  little  they  had  practised  what  they 
so  loudly  professed,  their  conduct  every 
where  hod  proved.  They  had  betrayed 
several,  and  had  consented  to  the  spolia- 
tion of  others,  of  the  states  of  Europe, 
by  which  conduct  they  had  lowered  the 
name  and  tarnished  the  glory  of  England, 
rendering  the  policy  of  the  British  cabi- 
net as  much  reprobated  abroad,  as  the 
naval  and  military  achievements  of  the 
empire  had  been  generally  and  deservedly 
extolled  ;  and  now,  with  a  shameless  effron- 
tery, and,  as  it  were  to  complete  their 
political  career,  they  had  turned  upon  the 
people  of  this  formerly  free  country,  af- 
ter that  this  very  people  had,  at  their  call, 
too,  made  the  most  extraordinary  efforts 
and  sacrifices,  but  whom  these  ministers 
now  stigmatize  as  so  many  slaves  and  re- 
bels, because,  in  the  fifth  year  of  peace, 
when  sufFering  under  a  severity  of  taxa- 
tion unknown  in  any  other  country  and 
even  not  in  this  till  lately,  they  had 
been,  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, driven  to  acts  of  violence,  and  every 
where  had  become  clamorous  in  their  de- 
mands for  protection  from  a  system  of 
extravagance  and  corruption,  which  had 
reduced  them  to  the  utmost  misery. — 
But  the  principle  of  the  measures  before 
the  House  had  been  so  ably  argued,  that 
he  felt  he  could  now  only  run  the  chance 
of  weakening  ;  what  had  been  already 
urged    with  so  much  force  in  every  point 


of  view  ;  ho,  therefore,  had  said  only  thus 
much,  that  he  might  have  the  satisfaction 
of  publicly  declaring  and  registering  his 
entire  dissent,  and  to  answer  the  challenge 
of  coming  to  "  close  guarters  "  with  the 
noble  lord  and  his  colleagues,  which  he 
did,  by  accusing  them,  in  the  face  of  the 
country,  of  a  systematic  attempt,  in  con- 
junction with  the  ministers  of  other  courts 
to  annihilate  liberty  %  very  where.  At  to 
danger  he  had  no  doubt  the  only  danger 
really  apprehended  by  the  ministers,  was, 
that  of  being  unmasked,  of  losing  their 
power.  He  was  convinced  they  did  not 
feel  the  panic  which  they  were  so  anxious 
to  create  in  the  breasts  of  others  ;  theirs 
was  an  apprehension  of  a  different  kind. 
He  deprecated  nothing  so  much  as  their 
continuance  in  office,  being  convinced 
that  they  would  at  last  drive  the  people 
wild,  and  ruin  the  country.  When  he 
said  this,  he  must  add  that  he  felt  indiffe- 
rent who  succeeded  to  them,  provided 
they  did  their  duty.  He  was  as  averse  as 
any  man  to  countenance  violence  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  however  deeply  he 
commiserated  their  sufferings,  which  he 
believed  in  many  of  the  manufacturing 
districts,  at  least,  to  be  very  great  indeed. 
This  he  had  declared  on  a  former  night, 
but  he  would  as  anxiously  endeavour  to 
prevent  the  ministers  and  the  crown  from 
insulting  and  oppressing  the  people,  whom 
they  could  not  or  would  not  relieve.  On 
the  subject  of  these  bills  he  begged  leave 
to  add,  that  he  did  not  consider  ministers 
as  having  made  out  a  sufficient  case.  The 
papers  produced  to  the  House  contained 
no  evidence  to  justify  parliament  in  enact- 
ing this  highly  penal  code.  They  had 
themselves  acknowledged  that  they  had 
not  submitted  the  whole  of  the  case,  and 
at  the  same  time  refused  farther  inquiry, 
though  the  speech  from  the  throne  had 
promised  "  the  necessary  information." 
The  evidence  too,  they  had  furnished 
themselves,  and,  in  their  own  cause  ;Jor 
they  tvere  a  party  accused  before  the  pub' 
lie.  In  that  speech  also,  they  had  asserted 
what  was  not  correct,  namely,  an  increas- 
ing revenue,  and  that  the  difficulties  of 
the  country,  which  had  given  rise  to 
these  meetings  (and  which  it  was  the  ob- 
ject of  these  bills  to  restrain )  were  owing 
to  temporary  causes,  and  to  the  embarrass- 
ments of  other  states.  That  other  states 
laboured  under  temporary  difficulties, 
could  not  be  denied  ;  but  that  the  national 
i  miseries  were  solely  attributable  to  foreign 
causes,  he  could  not  admit.  Ministers  re- 
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minded  the  House,  that,  -other  nations 
were  looking  to  thetr  conduct.  Let  us  (said 
Mr.  H.)  grve  them  an  example  worthy  of 
imitation  an  example  of  firmness !  and 
integrity!  They  had  talked  of  the  French 
Revolution  ;  had  they  themselves  leaned 
no  useful  lesson  from  that  great  event  ? 
They  had  talked  of  a  revolutionary  spirit 
in  this  country,  by  which  they  mean— 
opposition  to  their  own  system !  and  when 
they  call  for  "  loyalty  to  the  throne,9' 
they  thereby  mean  treason  to  the  people  ! 
On  the  subject  of  the  clause  as  to  Ire- 
land, which  he  should  ask  leave  to  bring 
up,  should  this  bill  be  read  a  third  time, 
he  earnestly  entreated  the  House  to  re- 
collect the  manner  in  which  the  noble 
lord,  when  he  first  proposed  these  mea- 
sures, spoke  of  the  tranquil  state  of  Ire- 
land ;  a  state  which,  he  said,  he  "  hoped 
she  would  long  enjoy,  and  which  would 
not  only  diffuse  comfort  and  happiness 
throughout  the  land,  but  would  place  the 
national  character  in  a  brighter  light  than 
that  in  which  it  had  ever  been  contem- 
plated." 

The  House  could  not  but  remember  the 
pains  takes,  in  moving  the  address  to  the 
throne,  to  impress  upon  it  the  alarming 
and  disturbed  state  of  several  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  especially  the  manufactur- 
ing districts  ; — the  general  anxiety  which 
the  events  in  these  parts  during  the  last 
few  months  had  occasioned  in  the  coun- 
try— the  attempts  which  had  been  made  to 
undermine  the  principles  of  loyalty  and 
good  faith,  and  diffuse  among  particular 
classes  principles  of  sedition  and  licentious* 
ness,— the  repeated  meetings  for  reform, 
accompanied  by  symptoms  of  riot,  nay 
rebellion  ;— that  such  meetings  had  been 
held  even  in  the  capital— that  there  exist- 
ed a  notoriously  regular  organisation  ;— 
that  thousands  of  men,  had  been  seen 
marching  in  military  array  from  two  or 
more  points,  bearing  flags  with  devices  and 
inscriptions  in  order  to  attend  such  meet- 
ings ;— that  they  had  even  gone  the 
length  of  assembling  at  night  to  practise 
military  training  and  exercise,  to  the 
great  terror  and  alarm  of  the  loyal, 
peaceable,  and  well-disposed  of  his  majes- 
ty's subjects ;— that  this  system  had  com- 
menced in  this  country  as  early  as  1816, 
The  House  would  recollect  further,  that 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  m  dosing  the 
last  session  ( 1819)  had  stated,  «  that  at- 
tempts had  been  made  in  the  manufactur- 
ing districts  to  take  advantage  of  circum- 
stances of  local  distress  to  exche  a  spirit 


of  disaffection.'9  That  the  speech,  on  cal- 
ling  the  parliament  together  mobs  assigned 
as  the  reason-  for  their  assembling  at  so 
unusual  a  period.  "  The  increased  acti- 
vity, the  seditious  practices  so  long  pre* 
valent  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, which  had  led  to  proceedings 
incompatible  with  the  public  tranquillity, 
and  which,  if  not  effectually  checked  must 
bring  confusion  and  ruin  on  the  nation." 
The  noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  in  his 
speech  in  support  of  the  address,  declared 
that  "  such  was  the  state  of  the  country, 
that  had  ministers  longer  delayed  conven- 
ing parliament,  they  would  have  compro- 
mised their  duty  to  the  crown,  and  to  the 
country ;  that  it  was  not  to  be  concealed 
that  a  deliberate  conspiracy  had  been 
formed  for  overturning  the  government 
and  that  there  prevailed  in  many  places  a 
disposition  to  second  this  design;'*  and 
almost  in  the  same  breath,  he  excepted 
Ireland  from  the  charge  of  this  conspiracy 
by  asserting  the  tranquillity  which  pre- 
vailed there  :  while  the  minister  for  that 
country  bore  testimony  to  the  peaceable 
disposition,  the  virtue  and  loyalty  of  the 
people ;  and  the  member  for  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford  had  explained  the  meaning 
of  the  "  awful  and  dangerous  situation  of 
the  country,"  alluded  to  by  ministers,  by 
adverting  to  the  nature  and  constitution 
of  society  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
which  he  stated  as  "  a  growing  evil  of 
twenty  years."  In  addition  to  all  this, 
many  members  from  various  parts  of 
Great  Britain  had  corroborated  the  state- 
ment of  ministers,  adding  their  own 
apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  tbeir 
families  and  property,  and  even  requested 
the  interference  of  government  declaring 
tbeir  willingness  to  support  the  noble 
lord's  measures.  But  what  Irish  members, 
asked  Mr.  H.  have  as  yet  come  forward 
to  demand  these  measures  as  necessary 
for  the  tranquillity  and  security  of  per- 
sons and  property  in  Ireland  ?  What  tu- 
multuary meetings  have  they  stated  to  have 
been  held  there  ?  What  flags?  what  devices 
exhibited  ?  What  marching  and  training  ? 
What  meetings  dispersed  ?  What  leaders 
arrested  ?  how  many  of  the  people  maimed 
or  killed  ?  What  magistrates  accused  of 
having  actuated  ferociously?  What  troops 
assembled,  and  where,  to  resist  the  machina- 
tions of  the  rebellious,  protect  the  habita- 
tions of  the  loyal,  and  prevent  the  horrors 
of  a  civil  wart  What  part  of  the  evi- 
dence on  the  table  applied  to  Ireland? 
She  is  not  once  mentioned  or  alluded  to. 
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He  had  indeed  in  private  been  answered, 
when  complaining  of  the  extension  of 
these  bills  to  Ireland,  "  that  they  could 
add  but  little  to  the  severity  of  her  penal 
code,  it  being  already  so  severe ;  and  that 
so  much  of  misery  existed  in  that  country, 
the  laws  could  scarcely  be  too  rigid 
there !"  The  House  would  recollect  the 
weight  the  opinion  of  the  member  for  the 
university  of  Dublin  had  had  on  a  former 
debate,  when  he  came  forward  to  declare 
the  law  as  to  these  meetings  which  had 
held  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  H.  could  been 
not  conceal  from  the  House  his  deep  re- 
gret at  the  part  which  the  right  hon. 
member  had  taken,  doubtless  from  a  sense 
of  duty ;  but  he  would  be  glad  to  hear  his 
opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  extending 
these  bills,  especially  the  present,  to  Ire- 
land; would  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
state  what  those  circumstances  were  which, 
in  bis  opinion,  could  justify  such  exten- 
sion? Would  he,  with  the  other  Irish 
members  who  supported  these  bills,  deny 
the  correctness  of  the  noble  lord's  asser- 
tion as  to  the  "  tranquillity'9  of  that 
country  ?  But  if  unfortunately  that  right 
hon.  gentleman,  and  those  from  Ireland, 
who  with  him  had  supported  ministers  on 
this  occasion,  should  be  disposed  to  inflict 
these  measures  on  their  unhappy  country, 
he  should  appeal  from  their  apathy  to  the 
justice  of  the  members  for  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland — to  their  impartiality 
and  enlightened  wisdom,  from  which,  at 
the  period  of  the  Union,  the  noble  lord 
when  advocating  that  measure,  had  so- 
lemnly and  repeatedly  assured  the  people 
of  Ireland,  that  they  might  expect  the 
most  efficient  support  and  protection 
against  all  conflicting  and  local  interests, 
in  their  own  country,  which  would,  he 
assured  them,  be  shielded  against  weak- 
ness, ignorance,  corruption,  and  little  pas- 
sions when  found  operating  among  Irish- 
men to  the  detriment  of  Ireland.  Mr.  H. 
requested  that  the  British  members, 
whose  attention  and  aid  he  earnestly  soli- 
cited, would  bear  in  mind  the  nature  of 
the  question  he  called  upon  them  to  assist 
him  in.  He  did  not  wish  them  to  do 
any  tiling  by  which  any  of  their  own  rights 
or  interests  could  be  compromised,  or 
injured  jn  the  least.  There  was  no  clash- 
ing orcontrariety  of  interest  here  as  between 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain;  but  as  they 
were  about  to  legislate  for  Ireland,  he 
called  upon  them  to  look  at  the  evidence 
on  the  table,  and  to  recollect  the  speeches  , 
they  had  heard  during  these  cjebatcs,  and 


then  to  pronounce  whether  one  particle 
of  it  applied  to  Ireland,  or  whether  she 
appeared  implicated  in  the  remotest  de- 
gree in  the  disturbances,  to  quell  which 
these  bills  had  been  framed  ?  With 
regard  to  the  Manchester  proceedings, 
Ireland  had  observed,  altogether  the  most 
perfect  neutrality ;  there  had  not  been  an 
expression  of  sentiment  any  where  in  Ire- 
land as  to  the  event  of  the  16th  of  August, 
and  this  he  stated  without  any  feeling  of 
national  pride,  but  for  the  purpose  of  bis 
present  argument.  Instead  of  presenting 
Ireland  with  these  insulting  bills,  Mr.  H. 
would  be  happy  to  see  the  noble  lord 
evince  a  disposition  to  assist  and  relieve 
the  distresses  and  miseries  of  his  native 
soil,  by  proposing  something  calculated 
not  to  inflame  and  disgust,  but  to  soothe 
and  improve.  Where,  asked  ( Mr.  H. )  were 
the  noble  lord's  plans  for  cultivating  the 
Irish  mountains,  and  for  draining  some  of 
her  bogs?— -for  relieving  the  poor  from 
the  oppression  of  tythes,  at  the  same  time 
protecting  the  Protestant  clergy? — for 
emancipating  the  population  and  for 
"  planting  the  peasantry  in  the  soil,"  by  at 
last  giving  them  an  interest  therein  ? — for 
compelling  the  weal  thy  .'proprietor  and  great 
landholder  from  draining  that  country  of 
its  last  shilling  in  order  to  expend  it  any 
where  but  there?  Let  the  noble  lord 
prove  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  for 
his  country  in  some  such  way  as  this,  not 
in  mere  empty  words,  much  less  by  such 
regular  system  of  coercion  and  penalty, 
which  he  now  presents  to  her,  doubtless 
as  a  reward  for  the  state  of  perfect  "  tran- 
quillity," in  which  he  has  reported  her  to 
this  House  to  be!  Perhaps,  said  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  the  most  novel  and  singular 
circumstance  attending  the  aedebates,  was, 
the  conspicuous  lead  the  Irish  gentlemen 
had  taken  on  the  occasion.  The  member 
for  the  university  of  Dublin,  one  of  the 
first  legal  characters  in  that  country,  had 
come  over  to  declare  the  law,  to  strengthen 
and  to  shield  the  minister.  The  president 
of  the  board  of  control  (Mr.  Canning) 
also  an  Irishman,  had  exhausted  all  tho 
powers  of  his  extraordinary  eloquence,  in 
a  three  hours'  speech,  in  order  to  guide  or 
rather  beguile  the  House  into  an  adoption 
of  these  measures.  The  noble  lord,  the 
author  of  this  notable  system,  himself  an 
Irishman,  seventy  other  Irish  members, 
crowding  the  ranks  of  ministers,  and 
making  theirvictorydecisive — anoble*dukc, 
the  first,  the  great  captain  of  the  age,  one 
of  Erin's  most  favoured  sons,  covered  with 
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honours  and  with  glory,  forming  one  of 
the  cabinet  where  these  measures  were 
devised,  and  prepared  no  doubt  to  lead 
the  armies  or  the  empire,  if  necessary 
even  against  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
should  they  in  their  despair  and  madness, 
unhappily  be  goaded  on  to  violence  and 
to  mischief.  One  felt  disposed,  said  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  to  ask  whether  this  be  re- 
venge ?— revenge  for  the  injuries  inflicted 
by  Great  Britain  on  that  country  for  so 
many  centuries,? — whether  it  was  the  hand 
of  Providence  interfering  to  punish, 
through  Irish  agency,  the  sufferings  of 
millions,  though  thus  tardily  ?  He  asked 
whether  those  gentlemen  he  had  men- 
tioned, now  wished  to  give  chains  to 
Great  Britain,  in  return  for  the  misery 
and  desolation  inflicted  on  their  own 
country  by  the  barbarous  policy  of  Bri- 
tish cabinets.  No  man  in  the  House  or 
in  the  country  could  be  a  more  enthusi- 
astic admirer  of  the  noble  duke  to  whom  he 
had  alluded  than  himself,  nor  was  it  now, 
when  he  was  at  the  head  of  every  thing  that 
he  had,  for  the  first  time,  declared  in  that 
House,  the  high  opinion  he  entertained  of 
his  military  achievements  and  his  sense  of 
the  obligation  he  conceived  the  empire  to 
be  under  to  him  for  the  ever-memorable 
and  eminent  services  he  had  performed  in 
war ;  but  he  confessed  he  would  be  well 
pleased  to  find  that  great  captain  prove 
himself 

44  In  battle  a  roaring  storm, 
Mild  as  the  setting  sun  in  peace." 

He  confessed  that  the  union  of  his  coun- 
trymen, at  this  moment,  and,  for  such  a 
purpose,  appeared  to  him  as  not  a  little 
ominous  and  strange.  It  had  been  said 
by  one  of  these  gentlemen  in  debate,  that 
these  Irish  members  had  hurried  from 
their  houses  and  their  families,  to  ward  off 
from  this  favoured  land  those  convulsions, 
the  misery  of  which  had  been  experienced 
in  their  own.  He  (Mr.  H.)  had  also  hur- 
ried from  his  family  and  home,  but  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  opposing  those  measures 
which  they  supported,  and  to  defend  the  li- 
berties of  the  people  which  he  conceived  to 
be  attacked,  and  to  be  in  the  most  immi- 
nent danger,  and  also  to  protect  Great 
Britain  from  those  very  calamities,  from 
those  very  measures  of  violence  and 
cruelty,  to  which  the  hon.  member  for  the 
county  of  Armagh  had  alluded, — measures 
of  violence  and  cruelty,  the  eternal  dis- 
grace of  the  rulers  of  that  country,  and 
which  caused  the  desolation  and  ruin  of 
the  people.   For  himself,  he  was  sincerely 


desirous  to   protect  Great  Britain  from 
what  he  had  seen  his  own  country  suffer. 
He  would  seriously  ask  these  gentlemen 
from  Ireland,  and  the  noble  lord,  whether 
they  entertained  no  apprehension  of  the 
effect  they  were  about  to  produce  there, 
by  the  extension  of  these  bills  to  that 
country,  in  its  present  forlorn,  but  "  tran- 
quil'' condition,  where,  notwithstanding 
the  pompous  speeches,  as  to  its  "  pros- 
perity,"    by   the    noble    secretary    for 
foreign  affairs,  no  trade   flourished   but 
contraband;  and  misery  was  no  where  more 
conspicuous.    The  people  suffered  there 
more    privations  than  perhaps    in    Any 
other  part  of  Europe,  but  witti  a  resigna- 
tion   and    patience  above  all  prai»e.    If 
they  cannot  ("continued  Mr.  H.)  introduce 
trade,  manufactures,  and  capital,  at  least 
they  might  refrain  from  inflicting  this 
wanton  and  unfeeling  insult  upon  their 
country.    Was  this  meant  and  offered  as 
a  return  for  the  silent   contempt  with 
which  that  people  had  received  the  invi- 
tation   from    Great   Britain,    to   make 
common  cause   with  the  reformers  and 
manufacturers  ?  Was  this  the  reward  for 
that  decorum  and  loyal  conduct  during 
the  last  summer,  notwithstanding  a  stato 
of  the  most  abject  poverty,  and  with  but 
gloomyand  distantprospects  of  an  improved 
condition  :   a  state  of  privation  to  which, 
perhaps,  even  the  severest  sufferings  of  the 
most  distressed  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  Great  Britain  is,  by  comparison, 
luxury  !    But  does  the  noble  lord  imagine 
that,  because  in  pompous  language  he  has 
represented  her  to  be  in  a  prosperous 
state,  that  this  declaration  has  rendered 
her  so  ?    Prosperity  and  Ireland  ! !  where 
are  the  proofs  ?  A  want  of  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures ;  a  greatly  accumulated  debt, 
a  decreased    revenue,    and    a  bankrupt 
treasury ;    a  capital  deserted  by  rank  and 
wealth,  absentees  draining  the  country  of 
her  very  heart's  blood,  protecting  duties, 
itinerant  legislators ;    a  naked,  naif- fed, 
half-clothed,  wretchedly-housed,  broken- 
hearted population,— and  this  the  noble 
lord     calls     prosperity ! !     Insult    and 
mockery!     Had    the    noble  lord     seen 
any  of   the  letters  from   the  reformers 
in  England,  which  had  been  carefully  dis- 
tributed through  Ireland  during  the  sum- 
mer ?   Does  he  know  the  fact  ?   Will  any 
one  deny  it  ?  The  noble  lord  had  remind- 
ed the  llouse  of  his  experience  in  Ireland, 
with  what  view  ?    as  a  threat  ?   or  to  gain 
confidence,  as  an  enlightened  and'  success- 
ful statesman?  If  thejatter,  look  (said  Mr. 
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II.,)    to    Ireland,   and  then    pronounce  I  by  amendments  in  the  committee,  after 
upon  the  noble  lord's  merits.     See  how    he  (Mr.  H.)  had  stirred  the  question  in 


she   "  prospers "   after  twenty  years  of 
"  union/*  and,  with  the  exception  of  s 
few  months  during  that  period,  managed 
and   governed  by  his    lordship.     But  if 
this  information  to  the  House  of  the  noble 
lord's  experience,  be  meant  as  a  threat, 
he  acknowledged  its  weight.     As  to  the 
exemption  of  Ireland  from  the  operation 
of  a  law  about  to  be  passed  for  Great 
Britain,  or  of  exempting  Great  Britain 
from  the  operation  of  a  law  affecting  Ire- 
land, there  were  the  precedents  of  1803, 
when    the    suspension     of   the    Habeas 
Corpus  act,  and  the  enactment  of  martial 
law  in  Ireland  were  passed  in  one  night, 
but  not  extended  to  Great  Britain.  These 
acts  were  renewed  in  1804,  with  the  same 
exceptions.    In  1816  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act  was  suspended  in  Great  Britain,  but 
not  extended  to  Ireland,  and  upon  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  lord.     Let  the 
noble  lord  (said  Mr.  H.)  place'confidence 
in  his  countrymen,  and  try  the  effect  of  a 
system  of  conciliation  and  kindness.     He 
owed  them  much,  and  professed  much, 
when,  in  order  to  prevail  upon  them  to 
degrade  themselves,  he  held  out  every 
hope  of  an  improved  condition  to  a  per- 
secuted, insulted,    and  bleeding   people. 
But  in  what  have    these  hopes  ended  ? 
In  a  total  and  absolute  disappointment, 
increased   distress,    and   in   an  addition 
now,  of  new  pains  and  penalties  to  their 
already  most  severe  penal  code ;  at  a  mo- 
ment too,  when  the  noble  lord  asserts  that 
Ireland  was  never  more  ••tranquil"   or 
ic  prosperous ;'   and  at  the   same  instant 
that  he  prescntshtTwith  these  coercive  mea- 
sures as  a  reward  for  her  »4  tranquillity,"  he 
ventures    to  talk  of  even-handed  *•  jus- 
tice "!!  Mr.  H.  asked,  whether  he  flatter- 
ed himself,  that  the  people  of  Ireland  had 
become  so  dull  and  so  insensible  all  at 
once,  as  not  to  feel  and  complain  of  this 
treatment.    There  had  not  yet  been  suffi- 
cient time  to  hear  from   the  distant  parts 
of  that  country,  since  the  noble  lord's  in- 
tention has  been  avowed;    but  the   ac- 
counts from  Dublin,  received  that  morn- 
ing,   announced   the   greatest    astonish- 
ment and  indignation.     Mr.  H.  desired, 
that  the  bill  now  proposed  to  be  read  a 


the  House. 

He  was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  what 
the  noble  lord  meant  by  the  words  in  hit 
first  speech  on  the  address,  "  if  they  per- 
sisted in  dealing  out  justice,  even  handed 
justice,  and  were  resolved  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  administration  of  justice  no 
more  than  this  interference  was  absolutely 
necessary."     How  was  he  about  to  carry 
into  effect  this,  his  own  principle,  aa  to 
Ireland  ?     Was  there  any  "  absolute  ne- 
cessity," or  any  necessity  whatever,   to 
interfere    there,    to  extend   there  these 
bills  ?  He  had  also  stated,  that,  "  he  only 
desired    parliament    to    adopt  a    policy 
suited  to  the  present  exigency,  and   to 
evince   firmness  calculated  to  meet  the 
danger    which    threatened    the    state," 
adding  in  almost  the  same  breath,  "  that 
he  had  an  individual  pride  as  connected 
by  birth  and  education  with  that  part  of 
the  empire,  in  stating  that,  as  far  aa  Ire- 
land was  concerned,  she  had  never,  with 
some  local  exceptions,  experienced  greater 
tranquillity  aud  prosperity."    Where  then 
was    the    danger  (asked   Mr.    H.)  that 
threatened  the  state  as  coming  from  Ire- 
land ?    All  accounts  agreed  in  stating  the 
danger,  if  any  ( which  Mr.  H.  repeated 
his  conviction,  that  ministers  did  not  be- 
lieve to  be  imminent),  to  exist  chiefly,  if 
not    entirely,  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, which  the  noble  lord  had  stated  to 
contain  a  full  third  of  British  population, 
as   a  reason  for  making  these  bills  ge- 
neral, not  local,  in  Great  Britain.    Bat 
bow  did  this  apply  to  Ireland  ?     Where 
were  her  manufacturers  ?  Where  was  the 
connexion  of  any  part  of  her  population 
with  the  manufacturera    of  Great   Bri- 
tain ?    none    whatever;     whereas    every 
county,  city,  and  town  in  Great  Britain, 
though  not  strictly  manufacturing,  had  in 
many  casus  a  direct  and  intimate,  and,  in 
all  a  remote  connexion  with  the  manu- 
facturing districts ;  nature  had  also  con* 
nected  them.     It  was  all  the  same  land, 
and  each  part  of  it  connected  by  innu- 
merable common  ties.    It  was  scarcely 
possible  that  the    great    manufacturing 
portions  of   Great  Britain  could  be  se- 
riously convulsed,    and  the   other  pari 


third  time,  be  compared  with  the  bills  !  remain  quiet.  Gentlemen  (observed  Mr 
when  first  presented  to  the  House  ;  and  \  H.)  would  understand  that  ne  did  not  say 
gentlemen  would  instantly  be  convinced,  ]  this  in  order  to  injure  any  part  of  this 
that  it  had  never  been  the  first  intention  !  country.  The  question  of  including  all 
to  include  Ireland,  which  was  never  once  parts  of  Great  Britain  had  been  already 
named  in  the  first  bill,  and  only  introduced    decided,  but  ha  would  intreat  then  to  bi 
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cautious  how  they  disgusted  the  people 
of  Ireland  with  the  character  of  British 
legislation.  It  was  his  duty,  by  his  own 
country,  to  show  that  her  situation  totally 
differed  from  that  of  any  part  of  Great 
Britain.  She  was,  besides,  sea-girt— the 
noble  lord  had  indeed  enacted  her  to  be  a 
province  of  this  empire,  though  Provi- 
dence seemed  to  have  decided  otherwise. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  concluded  by  opposing 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Leslie  Foster   expressed    himself 
anxious  to  offer  a  few  observations  in  an- 
swer to  the  speech  which  his  hon.  friend 
had  made— a  speech  which,  from  the  tone 
he  assumed,  was  calculated  to   convey 
very   wrong   impressions  to  Ireland.  — 
Many  persons  in  that  country,  who,  from 
that  speech  would  think  themselves  ag- 
grieved, would  not,  but  for  such  a  state- 
ment, be  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
measure.    If  hon.  members  would  allow 
him  to  explain  himself  further!  they  would 
see  no  reason  for  their  cheers;   as   he 
meant  to  state,  that  large  masses  in  Ire- 
land, but  for  the  warning  in  that  speech, 
would  have  perhaps  remained  ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  the  measure,  because  it 
was  probable  that  there  would  be  no  rea- 
son in  that  country  for  its  practical  ope- 
ration.   He  had  never  known  but  one  in- 
stance of  a  public  meeting  in  that  coun- 
try which  was  not  held  within  some  house, 
and  which  was  not  therefore  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  this  measure.    The  one 
to  which  he  alluded  was  an  imitation  of 
the  meeting  io  Spa-fields,  but  it  led  to 
nothing.     With  respect  to  the  claims  of 
the  Catholics,  though  he  differed  from  the 
hon.  gentleman  as  to  the   propriety  of 
conceding  them,  he  was  as  anxious  as  he 
could  be  to  allow  a  full  and  fair  opportu- 
nity  of  petitioning  the  legislature  on  that 
subject.     But  he  asked  his  hon.  friend, 
whether  he  ever  heard  of  any  of  those 
meetings  of  Roman  Catholics  out  of  doors? 
In  Dublin,  where  the  aggregate  Roman 
Catholic  meetings  were  held,  they  were 
always  in  large  rooms,  capable  of  holding 
thousands  of  persons ;  and,  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland,  they  generally  took  place  in 
chapels.    He  wished  it,  then,  to  be  un- 
derstood, that  the  present  bill  would  have 
no  practical  effect  against  meetings  in 
Ireland.    But  it  was  asked,  "  Why  ex- 
tend this  bill  to  Ireland  ?    Where  is  its 
necessity?"     To  this  he  answered,  that 
the  House  had  already  decided  that  it 
should  be  of  general  operation ;   and  if 
Ireland  were  exempted  from  it  on  the 

(  VOL.  XLI. )  I 


ground  of  its  present  tranauilKtv,  why 
j  should  not  the  gentlemen  or  Wales  call 
'  for  the  exemption  of  that  part  of  the 
country ;  and  if  Wales  were  also  exempted, 
why  might  not  Devonshire  and  Kent  be 
so  likewise  ?— for  these  exemptions  would 
undoubtedly  be  sought  for  if  the  first 
were  once  admitted.  He  contended  that 
it  was  necessary  as  a  measure  of  precau- 
tion in  those  places  where  its  immediate 
operation  would  not  be  required.  There 
was  one  subject  to  which  he  wished  to 
allude,  and  which  his  hon.  friend  had  not 
noticed.  They  grossly  deceived  them- 
selves, who,  in  the  event  of  any  consider- 
able commotion  in  England,  would  spe- 
culate on  the  peace  of  Ireland.  It  was 
well  known  that  ambassadors  had  been 
sent  from  the  radicals  of  Manchester  and 
its  neighbourhood  to  Ireland ;  and  though 
he  was  happy  to  say  that  hitherto  they 
had  not  produced  any  effect,  yet  it  could 
not  be  denied,  that  if  this  country  were 
thrown  into  a  state  of  violent  commotion, 
Ireland  would  not  long  continue  tranquil. 
It  was  on  these  grounds  that,  as  an  Irish 
member,  he  should  give  his  vote  for  the 
extension  of  the  bill  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  Plunkett  trusted  the  House  would 
indulge  him  for  a  short  time,  while  he 
expressed  bis  sentiments  on  the  measure 
then  before  them.  He  did  not  intend  to 
have  occupied  their  attention  at  this  stage 
of  the  debate,  nor  should  he  have  offered 
himself,  but  for  the  very  pointed  manner 
in  which  he  had  been  alluded  to  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  who  had  spoken 
last  but  one.  He  held  it  to  be  rather 
unusual  to  call  particularly  upon  any 
member  for  his  opinion  upon  what  was 
passing  before  the  House,  and  perhaps 
he  might,  with  a  full  sense  of  duty,  de- 
cline to  comply  with  the  demand;  but 
he  confessed  he"  had  bo  much  of  the  Irish- 
man in  him  as  not  to  refuse  the  challenge. 
He  thanked  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
for  the  compliments  which  he  had  paid 
him  in  the  course  of  his  speech ;  but  he 
conceived  the  allusion  made  to  his  cha- 
racter, as  affected  by  the  vote  which  he 
had  given  or  might  give  on  this  subject, 
was  wholly  uncalled  for.  He  must  say 
that  he  did  not  think  that  character  was 
likely  to  sustain  any  injury  or  diminution 
from  the  course  of  conduct,  which  he  had 
felt  it  his  duty  in  that  House  to  follow. 
He  thought  that  bis  character  could  never 
be  implicated  by  the  conscientious  ex- 
pression of  a  conscientious  opinion.  His 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  in  what  he  had 

(SX) 
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expressed,  was  not  inconsistent  with  his 
politics;  and  he  (Mr.  Pluokett)  main- 
tained, that  he,  in  what  he  had  said,  was 
not  inconsistent  with  those  politics  which 
he  had  always  supported.  In  the  course 
of  his  parliamentary  experience,  he  had 
frequently  been  compelled  to  differ  from 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  and  he  had 
never  seen  occasion  since  to  regret  that 
difference.  He  had  heard  a  great  deal  of 
the  claim  set  up  to  exclusive  loyalty  by 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side ;  but  he 
considered  the  claim  to  exclusive  patriot- 
ism, which  was  set  up  by  some  gentle- 
men equally  as  arrogant  and  unfounded. 
His  hon.  and  lcarnea  friend  had  talked  a 
great  deal  of  liberty,  and  of  the  inroads 
which  had  been  made  upon  it.  He  should 
be  glad  to  learn  from  him  what  that  li- 


parliaraent  for  the  wholesome  laws  in  the 
passing  of  which  the  House  was  then  en- 
gaged. He  had  made  those  few  observa- 
tions, from  having  been  so  pointedly  called 
upon  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  but 
he  trusted  the  House  would  excuse  him 
if  he  went  a  little  farther  into  the  subject 
than  he  originally  intended ;  for  he  was 
anxious  to  state  what  his  reasons  were  for 
giving  his  support  to  the  present  measures. 
That  support  was  not  founded  on  any 
suggestions  of  temporary  policy — nor  on 
the  information  which  was  disclosed  fn 
the  papers  before  the  House,  but  with 
the  conviction  that  the  proposed  measures 
did  not  infringe  on  the  constitution ;  white 
they  were  essential  to  its  conservation* 
The  state  of  society  in  this  country,  every 
man  who  reflected  on  the  subject  must 


berty  was,  and  what  were  those  attacks  !  admit,  had  withm  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 


which  were  so  much  to  be  feared.  That 
liberty  would  not,  he  was  certain,  be  de- 
fined to  mean  the  unlimited  power  of  each 
individual  to  do  whatever  he  pleased.  He 
should  rather  define  it  to  be  "  Protestas 
faciendi  quicquid  per  leges  licit."  It  was 
not  the  unbridled  licence  of  disturbing  the 
community    at  the  caprice    of  all  who 


years  undergone  a  greater  change  than 
from  the  period  of  the  conquest  until  the 
time  of  which  he  spoke.  Within  that  in- 
terval the  public  attention  had  been  called 
to  the  consideration  of  every  measure  cou- 
nectedwiththeadministrationofthegovern- 
ment,  in  a  degree  hitherto  unprecedented. 
There  had  been  an  intensity  of  light  shed 


sought  only  for  confusion.   The  outcry  of  j  upon  all  subjects,  civil,  political,  and  reli- 


the  present  day  was  not  in  support  of  any 
enjoyment — it  was  not  to  uphold  a  legal 
and  recognized  right,  but  the  uproar  was 
shouted  to  secure  the  power  of  disturb- 
ance, to  perpetuate  an  abuse  with  whose 
existence  constitutional  freedom  was  in- 
compatible. Could  such  a  misapplication 
of  right  be  called  liberty  ?  Was  that  li- 
berty which  was  preached  up  as  such  in 
so  many  parts  of  the  country  ?  No,  it 
was  a  screaming  harpy,  an  obscene  bird 
of  prey,  that  polluted  every  social  and 
every  natural  enjoyment,  and  sought  only 
to  poison  all  those  who  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  brought  within  its  influence. 
He  had  heard  many  assertions  on  the 
subject  on  that  side  of  the  House,  and 


gious;  so  that  measures  were  now 
scanned  with  minuteness,  which  were 
scarcely  looked  into,  or  at  most,  but  ge- 
nerally known  before.  Did  he  complain 
of  that  change,  or  of  the  means  by 
which  it  had  been  produced?  No;  he 
rejoiced  at  it.  The  freedom  of  the  public 
press,  directing  its  efforts  under  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  constitution,  was  the  most 
effectual  security  of  public  freedom.  He 
was  persuaded  that  where  every  action 
of  every  man  connected  with  public  affairs 
was  laid  before  the  public  in  the  fullest  man- 
ner, and  most  strictly  canvassed  and  exa- 
mined ;  where  the  press  exercised  this  kind 
of  guardianship,  we  had  the  best  guarantee 
of  all  our  rights.    Then  why  did  he  allude 


though  he  was  certain  that  any  thing  :  to  the  public  press  ?  Because  there  was 
which  fell  from  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  !  under  the  same  title,  another  description, 
was  not  said  with  any  evil  intention,  yet  '  a  blasphemous,  seditious,  mischievous, 
it  should  be  recollected,  that  in  the  pre-  press,  of  which  the  members  of  that  House 
sent  state  of  the  country  the  slightest  as-  knew  but  little,  but  which  had  been  un- 
scrtion  might  be  sufficient  to  unsheath  the  remittingly  at  work  in  destroying  every 
sword  of  civil  discord,  which  unhappily  '  honest  and  good  feeling  in  the  heart  of 
was  already  half  drawn  from  its  scabbard.  '  man,  and  in  loosening  all  those  moral  and 
Many  gentlemen  talked  of  the  introduc-  j  social    ties,    without    which    civilization 


tion  of  military  power  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  government  of  force  for  a  go- 
vernment of  law.  He  could  not  partici- 
pate in  such  apprehensions — he  read  the 


could  not  exist.  It  was  not  against  the 
respectable  press,  but  against  this  under 
current,  which,  setting  with  great  force* 
was  drifting  the  great  mass  of  the  humbler 


answer  to  such  fears  in  the  application  to  !  classes  of  "the  community  into  sedition, 
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atheism,  and  revolution,  that  the  House 
fought  to  guard.    It  was  for  the  consum- 
mation of  such  atrocious  objects  that  this 
battery  was  brought  to  play  upon  their 
passions  and  their  ignorance.     Did  he 
mean  to  say,  that  the  lower  class  of  the 
people  had  no  right  to  be  informed  on 
public  transactions  ?    Did  he  mean  to  say 
that  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  had 
not  a  right  to  inquire  into  and  discuss 
subjects  of  a  political  nature?   No  such 
thing.    Did  he  mean  to  say,   that  they 
ought  not  to  have  the  power  of  express- 
ing their  sense  of  any  grievance  under 
which   they  might  think  themselves  to 
suffer?    Far  from  it;   but  when  he  was 
willing  to  allow  to  them  the  enjoyment  of 
every  constitutional  privilege,  which  they 
were  entitled  to  possess,   he  never  could 
consider  that  nice  discussions  on  the  very 
frame  of  the  constitution— on  the  most 
essential  changes  in  the  institutions  and 
fundamental  laws  of  the  country,   were 
calculated  for  minds  of  such  intelligence 
and  cultivation.    They  ought  rather  to  be 
protected  from  the  mischiefs  which  such 
a  misapplication  of  their  minds  mutt  en- 
tail*   Every  capacity  was  capable  of  un- 
derstanding the  nature  and  the  extent  of 
the  restrictions  which  government,  from 
the  purport  of  its  institution,  necessarily 
imposed  on  the  natural  freedom  of  man ; 
but  to  the  task  of  contemplating  the  more 
than  usurious  repayment  which  in  long 
,and  various  succession  was  received  for 
that  surrender,  the  generality  of  persons 
were  not  quite  so  adequate.    The  penal- 
ties  of  government  stood  at  the  threshold, 
but  its  benefits  were  to  be  traced  through 
a  long  interval  of  ages — in  the  distribu- 
tion of   equal  laws— in   the    control  of 
public  wisdom,  producing,  even  through 
apparent  contradiction,    the  grand  bar* 
mony  of  the  social  system— these  he  con- 
ceived were  subjects  which  could  not  be 
well  discussed  by  men  whose  time  was 
chiefly  devoted  to  daily  labour.    It  had 
been  wisely  said  that   "  a  little  learning 
was  a  dangerous  thing."    It  was  true  in 
literature,  in  religion,  in  politics.    In  li- 
terature, superficial  reading  too  frequently 
formed  the  babbling  critic.     In  religion 
the  poor  man,  who,    unsettled  as  to  his 
faith,  became  curious  upon  his  evidences, 
and  who,  if  he  possessed  the  capacity,  and 
had  time  and  means  to  extend  his  in- 
quiries, would  in  the  end  reach  the  moral 
demonstration  which  religion  unfolded — 
shaken,    but  not  instructed,    became  a 
shallow  infidel.    It  was  equally  so  in  po- 


litics ;   men  who  indulged  in  the  perusal 
of  every  species  of  invective  against  the 
institutions  of  their  country,  who  read  on 
their  shopboard  of  all  the  evils,  and  did 
not  comprehend  the  blessings  of  the  sys- 
tem of  government  under  which  they 
lived,  these  men,  the  nature  of  whose  em- 
ployment and  whose  education  disallowed 
them  to  be  statesmen,    might  however 
learn  enough  to  become  turbulent  and 
discontented  subjects.    Was  not  this  the 
case  in  France,  where  persons  were  call- 
ed from  their  daily  labour  to  give  opi- 
nions upon  the  most  difficult  points  of 
legislation  ?    But  he  beard  from  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend,   and  from  other  hoc. 
members,  a  great  deal  about  overturning 
the  constitution  of  the  country ;   and  the 
wish  that  the  practices  of  the  good  old 
times  should  be  restored.    He  should  be 
glad  if  the  persons  who  made  these  ob- 
servations would  prove  their  present  appli- 
cability.   If  it  were  said  that  the  mea- 
sures now  introduced  were  against  the. 
practice  of  the  good  old  times,  he  should 
only  state,  that  before  he  could  agree  to 
the  proposition,  he  must  unlearn  all  that 
he  had  known  of  those  good  old  times, 
and  all  that  he  had  read  in  history  re- 
specting them.    He  should  be  glad  to 
know  when  had  such  meetings  as  it -was 
now  attempted  to  control  been  considered 
as  the  ordinary  exercise  of  the  constitu- 
tion ?    Why,  until  the  present  reign  had 
far  advanced,   there  were  no  such  meet- 
ings known,    and  the  reason  why  such 
laws  as  the  present  were  not  before  thought 
of,    was,    that  no    grounds  ever  before 
existed   for  their  necessity.      Where  a 
spirit  of  disaffection  existed,   some  res- 
trictive   measure   should   be  passed    to 
check  its  operation.     The  House  were 
called  upon  to  provide  against  an  evil  not 
of  ancient,  but  of  recent  origin,  and,  in 
the  vise  spirit  of  the  constitution,  it  pro- 
ceeded to  apply  new  remedies  to  a  new 
mischief     Let  any  man  who  read  the  bill 
contradict  him.    Did  it  in  its  enactments 
interfere  with  any  right  of  the  subject  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  i 
It  was,  and  he  said  it  with  sincerity,  a  re- 
medial measure.     He  appealed  to  the 
common  sense  of  every  man  who  heard 
him,  whether  the  expression  of  the  public 
voice  was  possible  to  be  obtained  at  these 
screaming,    howling,   hallooing  meetings 
which    the    measure    went  to    suppress 
[Hear,  hear!]?    Could  any  discussion, 
any  deliberation,  any  fair,  impartial  deci- 
sion, result  from  such  assemblages  i  Let 
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him  ask,  whether,  if  ever  there  came  a 
question  of  deep  importance,  on  which 
it  was  of  the  greatest  moment  to  procure 
the  authoritative  expression  of  the  public 
opinion,  that  opinion  would  not  be  better 
ascertained,  and  its  influence  more  power- 
fully felt  at  a  hundred  meetings,  held  in 
apartments,  where  every  man  would  be 
allowed  to  deliver  his  sentiments  and  to 
hear  distinctly  those  of  others,  than  at  a 
meeting  of  10,000  persons  assembled  to- 
gether in  the  open  streets,  and  where 
what  was  said  by  one  could  not  be  heard 
by  hundreds  ?  Why,  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution was  more  likely  to  be  preserved 
in  thoae  meetings  than  in  the  large  and 
tumultuous  ones.  He  would  admit  that 
it  was  of  importance,  that  the  public  voice 
should  be  frequently  expressed ;  but  then 
he  would  not  sanction  meetings  where, 
under  the  mask  of  expressing  that  opinion, 
the  use  of  physical  force  was  recommend- 
ed in  bringing  about  alterations  not  only 
of  the  law  but  the  constitution.  He  would 
agree  with  what  had  fallen  from  an  hon. 
baronet,  that  perhaps  the  opinions  of 
lawyers  might  not  be  the  best  on  these 
subjects,  but  he  would  ask,  whether  the 
first  step  from  barbarism  was  not  this— to 

J  prevent  the  elements  of  society  from  being 
et  loose  against  those  laws  which  were 
enacted  for  the  benefit  of  all ;  and  thus 
throwing  mankind  back  into  a  state  of  na- 
ture ;  in  which  the  institutions  of  govern- 
ment possessed  neither  respect  nor  power. 
The  first  principle  of  society  was,  that 
care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  exer- 
cise of  physical  force  from  bearing  down 
those  bounds  which  that  society  bad 
placed  to  human  action  in  particular 
cases.  He  would  admit  that  there  were 
states  of  society  where  those  bounds  were 
broken,  but  then  they  were  states  of  re- 
volution, and  never  existed  without  the 
destruction,  for  the  time,  of  all  order  and 
harmony  in  the  country  where  they  rose. 
In  conclusion  he  begged  to  state  his 
opinion,  that  the  same  reason  which  ex- 
isted for  the  extension  of  the  bill  to  all 
parts  of  England,  also  existed  for  its  ex- 
tension to  Ireland.  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had,  on  this  occasion,  mixed  up 
the  question  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims  with  this  bill.  In  his  opinion  there 
was  no  connexion  between  them.  No 
doubt  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  was  a 
warm  and  sincere  advocate  for  the  question 
in  which  the  Roman  Catholics  were  con- 
cerned; but  he  (Mr.  Plunkett)  should 
say,  that  any  man  who  could  mix  up  their 


question  with  soch  measures'  as  the  pre* 
sent,  was  not,  in  effect,  acting  the  part 
of  a  friend  to  them.  His  hon.  and 
learned  friend  must  admit,  that  most,  if 
not  all  the  meetings  which  were  held  on 
the  subject  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ques- 
tion, were  held  within  doors,  and  there* 
fore  the  present  bill  could  not  affect  their 
assembling  to  petition ;  and  he  knew  his 
Catholic  countrymen  so  well  as  to  feel 
that  even,  if  under  the  present  circura* 
stances  they  were  to  suffer  some  privations^ 
they  would  freely  acquiesce  in  them,  in 
the  hope  that  the  time  was  not  far  dis- 
tant when  they  might  be  enabled  to  par* 
ticipate  in  the  benefits  of  that  constitution, 
which  they  were  ever  ready  to  support 
and  defend. 

Lord  Milton  declared,  that  after  the  ob^ 
servations  which  had  fallen  from  his  right 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  he  could  not  avoid 
offering  a  few  remarks.  Some  of  the  opi- 
nions of  his  right  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  astonished  him,  and  he  was  the  more 
surprised  at  hearing  them  from  such  a 
quarter.  He  understood  his  learned  friend 
to  argue,  that  because  in  the  present  day 
an  intensity  of  light  was  thrown  upon  aH 
subjects,  therefore  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge was  to  be  stopped*  If  his  right 
hon.  and  learned  friend  had  not  meant 
this,  his  words  could  convey  no  meaning 
at  all.  His  right  hon. and  learned  friend  had 
contended,  that  because  knowledge  was 
so  general,  it  should  be  restricted.  Why, 
if  that  argument  had  always  been  in  force, 
what  would  have  become  of  the  exertions 
of  a  Luther  and  a  Calvin,  who  had  con- 
tributed to  take  from  our  religion  that  veil 
of  error  in  which  it  had  so  Ions  been  hid  i 
He  should  be  glad  to  know  how  know- 
ledge was  improved  or  increased  but  by 
slow  steps.  His  right  hon.  end  learned 
friend  had  advanced  one  proposition  which 
utterly  astonished  him.  It  was,  that  in  the 
last  20  or  SO  years,  we  had  improved  more 
in  knowledge  than  in  some  centuries  pre* 
ceding.  What  1  would  his  right  honour- 
able and  learned  friend  say,  that  the  accu- 
mulated wisdom  of  six  or  seven  centuries ; 
that  the  Magna  Charta,  the  bill  of  Tights, 
the  Habeas  Corpus,  and  other  measures,  se- 
curing the  liberty  of  the  subject,  were 
outweighed  in  their  importance  by  the  in- 
creased knowledge  of  the  last  20  or  90 
years  ?  Surely  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
friend  must  have  lost  sight  of  these  great 
bulwarks  of  our  liberty,  when  he  used 
such  an  argument.  He  would  admit  that 
there  were  very  many,  who  (whether  their 
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opinion  was  well  or  ill  founded  he  would 
not  then  inquire)  were  in  favour  of  the 
present  bill ;  but  he  would  say,  that  that 
in  itself  was  no  argument  in  its  support ; 
for  there  were  not  wanting  instances  of 
whole  nations  surrendering  up  their  liber- 
ties, and  willingly  embracing  an  absolute 
government ;  and  on  one  occasion  it  was 
seen,  that  a  great  nation  did  voluntarily 
surrender  up  its  liberties,  into  the  hands  of 
a  single  individual ;  but  would  such  a  cir- 
cumstance be  taken  as  a  justification  of  a 
surrender  of  any  portion  of  our  liberties 
at  the  present  day  ?  He  did  admit,  that 
in  consequence  of  some  things  which  had 
occurred  in  the  country,  there  were  some 
persons  disposed  to  give  up  many  of  their 
invaluable  rights,  through  fear  of  a  sup* 
posed  danger.  But  be  maintained,  that 
there  existed  no  such  dancer  as  to  call  for 
this  surrender*  His  right  hon.  and 
learned  friend  had  said,  that  the  pre- 
sent application  to  parliament  proved 
in  itself  that  a  military  despotism  was  not 
thought  of.  Why,  he  asked,  had  parlia- 
ment been  now  assembled  S  weeks,  and 
not  one  word  spoken  by  ministers  of 
the  great  increase  of  12,000  men 
which  they  had  made  in  the  army  of  the 
country  ?  He  professed  himself  so  much 
a  friend  to  old  laws  and  old  customs,  as  to 
doubt  the  legality  of  such  an  increase. 
The  bill  of  rights  said  that  there  should  be  no 
standing  army  without  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment, and  the  mutiny  act  regulated  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  bring  them  under  im- 
mediate parliamentary  control.  With  these 
acts  then  before  him,  he  should,  until  he 
heard  some  strong  proof  to  the  contrary, 
doubt  that  such  an  increase  as  had  been 
made  to  our  army  was  lawful.  But,  he 
asked,  did  this  increase  accompanied  as  it 
was,  by  strong  coercive  laws,  show  a  dis- 
position to  reBpect  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple? The  army  so  raised  was,  however, 
not  considered  a  sufficient  safeguard,  and 
the  present  bill  was  introduced.  Was 
that  bill  founded  upon  the  ancient  practice 
of  the  constitution  ?  When  a  similar  mea- 
sure was  first  introduced  in  1795,  there 
were  great  discontents  in  the  country- 
treasonable  societies  in  England — a  con- 
vention sitting  at  Edinburgh,  arrogating 
to  itself  the  powers  of  the  legislature,  ac- 
tual convictions  having  taken  place-— the 
country  at  war  with  an  enemy,  whose  ma- 
lignity was  only  exceeded  by  its  industry 
in  disseminating  its  principles.  Such 
was  the  state  of  things  in  1795;  and  yet 
instead  of  a  remedy,  as  his  right  hon.  and 


learned  friend  had  called  it,  the  measure 
was  characterised,  even  by  its  advocates, 
as  a  great,  though  a  necessary  infringe* 
ment  of  the  constitution.  The  sane  oe« 
curred  in  1817*  The  measure  was  then 
also  looked  upon  by  all  Man  infringement 
of  the  constitution.  It  was  enacted  at 
both  those  periods,  and  suffered  after  each 
to  expire;  but  he  main  tamed  that,  by  the 
frequent  repetition  of  such  coercive  acts, 
toe  people  would  in  time  be  brought  to 
think  little  of  their  rights,  and  would  at; 
some  future  period,  through  some  such 
fears  for  their  security  as  were  now  ditso* 
minated,  be  brought  to  surrender  their  li- 
berties altogether.  He  contended,  that 
if  the  safety  of  the  country  was  brought  to 
depend  on  military  force  alone,  it  could 
not  be  long  secured.  The  people  would 
not  be  content  to  be  so  coerced,  and  if 
the  expression  of  their  opinions  through 
the  medium  of  public  meetings  were  res- 
tricted, ministers  woald  lay  open  a  ground 
for  secret  associations,  and  conspiracies, 
and  for  a  crime  which  he  would  not  trust 
himself  to  name,  as  being  so  repugnant  to 
the  feelings  and  character  of  Englishmen. 
What  was  the  reason  why  so  marked  a 
difference  existed  between  the  large  as- 
semblies, vulgarly  called  mobs,  in  this 
country  and  in  those  of  others?  Ought 
it  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  free  consti- 
tution, which  recognized  the  right  of  a 
free  expression  of  opinion  ?  He  allowed 
that  the  bill  had  been  much  amended  in 
the  House.  It  had  no  doubt  been  render- 
ed more  palatable  to  a  number  of  persons ; 
but  it  did  not,  therefore,  seem  to  him  to 
be  more  desirable,  as,  when  he  considered 
that  circumstance,  and  the  tone  of  his  ma- 
jesty's government  on  the  subject,  he  was 
persuaded  that  at  the  end  of  the  five  years 
the  continuation  of  the  bill  would  be  pro* 
posed.  The  popularity  which  the  bill 
might  acquire  with  some  persons  in  the 
country,  was,  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  one 
of  the  greatest  dangers  attending  it*  The 
tendency  of  the  bill  waa  not  only  to  pro- 
duce arbitrary  power,  but  to  take  away 
the  means  of  resisting  arbitrary  power. 
He  did  not  say  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
his  majesty's  ministers  to  do  this;  but 
they  could  not  be  so  blind  as  not  to  be 
aware  that  such  was  the  tendency  of  the 
measure.  It  would  stop  the  free  commu- 
nication of  sentiment  among  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country.  It  would  prevent  that 
congregation  of  the  people,  so  consonant 
to  the  principles  of  the  constitution ;  at 
which  the  mutual  expression  ofopinton  was 
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fairly  indulged  in ;  and  at  which  all  the  ill 
blood  generated  by  political  differences 
had  the  opportunity  of  evaporating.  But 
the  principal  grounds  of  his  opposition  to 
the  measure  were,  that  the  enactment  of 
the  bill  would  make  it  difficult,  if  not  al- 
most impossible,  to  return  to  a  wholesome 
state  of  liberty— that  state,  which,  if  not 
wholly  annihilated  by  the  measures  which 
had  been  introduced  by  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment, had  at  least  been  severely  im- 
paired. 

Mr.  Robinson  allowed,  that  if  he  enter- 
tained an  opinion  of  the  state  of  the 
country  similar  to  that  expressed  by  those 
who  opposed  the  measure,  if  he  could  by 
any  course  of  reasoning  come  to  the  con- 
clusion   at  which    the  noble  lord   who 
had  just  sat  down  had  arrived— if  he  thought 
the  existing  disaffection  were  of  recent 
origin— if  he  thought  that  by  some  sudden 
and  unaccountable  accident,  the  country 
was  exposed  to  an  ^ebullition  of  popular 
feeling— if  he  thought  that  the  attempts 
to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  country 
had  no  defined  object— if  he  thought  that 
that  object  was  [not  pursued  with  syste- 
matic and  unremitting  activity,  be  should 
then  perhaps  be  of  opinion  that  the  pro- 
posed measures  ought  not  to  be  adopted. 
Although  no  man  was  more  slow  than 
himself  to  see  any  danger  in  an  ebullition 
of  popular  feeling  and  prejudice,  or  to 
interfere  with  it,  yet  he  was  convinced 
that  the  country  was  not  at  present  in  a 
state  of  mere,  ebullition.    There  were  not 
many  hon.  gentlemen  present  who  recol- 
lected the  events  which  took  place  at  the 
commencement  of  the  French  Revolution. 
But  they  were  matter  of  history ;  and  it 
was  impossible  for  any  one  who  was  duly 
informed  respecting  them,   to  say,  that 
the  reception  which  the  mischievous  doc- 
trines promulgated  at  that  time,  met  in 
England,  was   fostered  by  distress;    for 
there  never  was  a  time  when  trade  was 
more  flourishing,  or  the  general  prospe- 
rity more  assured.    That,  however,  was 
the  period  when  the   pestilent  doctrines 
by  which  we  had  ever  since  been  more 
or  less  infected,    were  first  sown  in  this 
happy  country.    A   noble  lord  opposite 
had  contended,  that  that  was  a  time  of 
greater    danger   than   the   present.    To 
him  the  fact  appeared  precisely  the  re- 
verse.—The  evil  commenced  at  the  be- 
ginning   of  the  French  Revolution.    It 
had  since  made  great  progress.    It  had 
assumed  by  turns    every  snade  and  dis- 
guise ;  and  now  its  gigantic  form  threaten- 


ed destruction  to  all  the  elements  of 
civil  society.  It  had  occasionally  been 
more  or  less  active ;  but  never  had  it  been 
wholly  extinguished.  What  was  the  sort 
of  danger  to  which  the  country  was  at 
present  exposed  ?  He  appreciated  it, 
not  so  much 'from  the  representation  of 
any  individuals  in  that  House*  as  from 
the  avowed  and  declared  objects  of  the 
parties  themselves.  The  first  of  the 
meetings  to  which  he  should  advert,  was 
that  at  Birmingham,  in  which  the  most  au- 
dacious attempt  was  made  to  attack  the 
majesty,  honour  and  constitution  of  par- 
liament, that  had  ever  entered  into  the 
mind  of  the  most  audacious  Reformer* 
The  resolutions  of  that  meeting  had 
been  treated,  forsooth,  as  ridiculous* 
For  his  part,  he  believed  that  at  every 
period  when  revolution  was  contemplated, 
there  was  a  mixture  of  the  ridiculous  and 
the  terrifying.  But  not  at  that  meeting 
alone  ;  at  the  meeting  at  Hunslet  Moor, 
a  resolution  was  adopted  similar  in  sub- 
stance, manifesting  the  same  disposition 
and  intention  to  attack  the  privileges  of 
parliament.  In  this  resolution  the  per- 
sons assembled  declared  in  plain  terms 
(for  to  that  it  was  now  come ;  there 
was  no  affectation  of  concealment), 
that  they  wished  "  to  form  a  national 
union,  the  object  of  which  was  to  obtain 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  male  po- 
pulation, to  present  such  a  petition  as 
could  not  fail  to  have  the  desired  effect." 
An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  male 
population  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
a  petition  !  And  then  the  resolutions 
proceeded  to  state,  that  the  persons 
adopting  them  would  resort  to  "  such 
other  constitutional  measures  as  may  be 
deemed  most  expedient  to  procure  the 
redress  of  their  manifold  grievances." 
A  tolerable  notion  of  the  constitution 
persons  must  have,  who  talked  of  giv- 
ing effect  to  a  petition  by  "  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  male  popula- 
tion !"  Then  came  the  proposition  for 
a  meeting  at  Manchester,  on  the  aban- 
donment of  which  so  much  stress  had 
been  laid.  But  why  had  it  been  aban- 
doned ?  Because,  as  the  individual  an- 
nouncing that  abandonment  asserted, 
"  although  the  object  was  one  of  absolute 
right,  the  persons  intending  to  assem- 
ble were  not  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  power  that  was  to  be  opposed  to 
them."  What  followed  ?  Training  by 
night,  and  all  those  other  means  which 
were  calculated  to  give  strength  to  the 
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individuals  by  whom  they  were  adopted. 
On  these,  and  a  thousand  other  consi- 
derations with  which  he  would  not  trou- 
ble the  House,  he  could  not  but  con- 
template the  existing  danger  as  infinite- 
ly greater  than  any  that  had*ever  yet 
menaced  the  country.  But  was  there 
no  danger  to  liberty  itself  in  the  pro- 
ceedings in  question  ?  To  endeavour  to 
carry  any  political  purpose  by  a  vast 
accumulation  of  persons,  was  pronounced 
by  well  ^informed  individuals  of  all  parties 
to  be  wrong.  No  such  meetings  could 
be  held  without  the  necessary  collection 
of  all  the  civil  and  military  force  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Was  it  not  dangerous 
to  liberty  thus  perpetually  to  contem- 
plate the  parade  or  force,  which  cir- 
cumstances rendered  necessarily  atten- 
dant on  the  expression  of  public  opi- 
nion ?  No  man  denied  the  right  of  the 
people  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  their  opinion.  But  in  all 
well-constituted  societies,  what  right 
was  there  which  was  not  liable  to  re- 
gulation, in  order  to  prevent  its  abuse? 
He  had  said  enough  to  show  the  rea- 
sons on  which,  in  his  opinion,  parlia- 
ment was  driven  to  the  adoption  of  the 
proposed  measures.  As  to  the  asserted 
disposition  of  government  to  use  those 
measures  for  the  subversion  of  the  con- 
stitution, it  was  a  charge  easily  made. 
For  himself,  he  never  more  sincerely  and 
heartily  regretted  any  thing  than  he  did 
the  necessity  for  such  proceedings  ;  but 
he  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  danger ; 
he  could  not  look  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  evil  had  originated ;  he  could 
not  observe  the  course  that  had  been  pur- 
sued ;  he  could,  not  contemplate  the 
systematic  activity  with  which  pernicious 
doctrines  had  been  disseminated  among 
the  people,  without  feeling  the  absolute 
necessity  of  parliamentary  interference. 
The  noble  lord  had  contended,  that  it  was 
impolitic  to  throw  any  impediment  in  the 
way  of  public  meetings,  because,  as  he 
supposed,  they  were  the  safety  valves  of 
the  constitution,  by  which  all  the  bad 
spirit  and  feeling  of  the  people  evapo- 
rated. It  was  a  most  pestilent  evapo- 
ration. Were  it  the  pure  essence  of  liber- 
ty, no  man  would  observe  it  with  more  sa- 
tisfaction than  himself;  but  it  spread 
death  around.  Compression  might  be  in- 
convenient ;  butifit  were  not  compressed, 
sure  he  was,  that  they  would  all  fall  under 
the  baneful  {influence  of  that  noxious  ex- 
'halation.    Looking  then  at  the  circum- 


stances of  the  country,  and  balancing  be- 
tween evils,  he  could  not  but  decide  in 
favour  of  the  present  measures.  The  li- 
berty now  claimed  by  the  disaffected  was 
unknown  to  the  constitution.  It  had 
grown  up  into  a  frightful  abuse.  Of  this 
he  was  persuaded,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  noble  member  for  the  county  .of 
York,  that  the  corruptions  and  dangers'of 
the  present  day  were  much  more  alarming 
than  those  of  any  former  period ;  and 
if  not  checked  with  promptitude  and  vi- 
gour, that  they  would  produce  still  greater 
evils  : 

"  Damnosa  quid  non  imminuet  dies  ? 
iEtas  parenturo,  pejor  avis,  tulit 
Nos  nequiores,  moz  daturos 
Progeniem  vitiosiorem." 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  he  should  not  ad- 
dress himself  to  those  who  thought  that 
the  existing  evil  originated  in  the  French 
revolution,  and  had  proceeded  until  it  had 
arrived  at  its  present  point,  because  he 
was  not  aware  of  any  argument  which 
could  effect  a  change  in  such  an  opinion. 
He  acknowledged  that  by  allowing  all  as- 
semblies to  take  place  under  cover,  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  sting  had  been 
taken  out  of  the  bill ;  but  on  that  point 
he  wished  to  make  one  observation.  He 
was  aware  that  the  marginal  notes  of  a 
bill  were  not  to  be  considered  as  an  accu- 
rate index  of  the  bill  itself;  he  couidnot, 
however,  help  adverting  to  the  marginal 
note  referring  to  the  clause  of  exception 
which  he  had  noticed.  It  was  as  follows : 
— "  Clause  not  to  extend  to  any  meeting 
held  in  a  private  room.'9  He  was  at  a  loss 
to  know  on  what  authority  that  expression 
had  been  introduced,  but  he  protested 
against  parliament  being  concluded  by  it. 
Many  of  the  clauses  might  be  excluded 
from  the  bill  without  interfering  with  its 
operations.  He  alluded  particularly  to 
the  clause  which  limited  its  duration  to 
five  years.  This  was  a  period  which  he 
thought  ought  not  to  be  insisted  upon,  as, 
if  that  were  permitted,  at  the  end  of  nve 
years  the  measure  would  no  doubt  be  re- 
newed as  a  matter  of  course.  His  objec- 
tion in  general  to  the  bill,  however,  was 
founded  upon  the  same  grounds  on  which 
he  objected  to  the  whole  system  of  mea- 
sures which  had  been  brought  in,  namely, 
that  they  had  been  introduced  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  House,  without  any  inquiry 
whatever.  The  House  had  taken  for 
granted,  that  all  that  had  been  stated  was 
true,  without  one  inquiry  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  evidence  on  which  those 
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statements  had  been  made,  and  without 
once  considering  whether  the  remedies 
proposed  were  called  for  by  the  evils 
which  had  existed.  The  prima  facie  evi- 
dence before  the  House  was,  that  there 
had  been  a  meeting  at  Manchester,  the  le- 
gality or  illegality  of  which  was  doubtful ;  ' 
that  that  meeting  was  dispersed  in  a  man-  ! 
ner  which  had  not  been  resorted  to  since 
1780  (when  it  took  place  under  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances),  that  two  or  three 
hundred  persons  were  much  hurt — some 
of  them  killed.  If  this  was  not  true,  let 
it  be  disproved.  If  not  disproved,  he  had 
a  right  to  assume,  that  at  least  a  large 
proportion  of  the  statement  was  true ; 
and  that  the  mode  of  dispersion  was  illegal. 
The  justices  acting  on  that  occasion  had, 
nevertheless,  substantially  received  from 
bis  majesty's  government  complete  indem- 
nity ;  and  all  other  justices  in  a  similar  way 
were,  under  the  bill  before  the  House,  to 
enjoy  similar  indemnity.  By  the  bill,  a 
single  justice  of  the  peace  was  empowered 
to  disperse  an  assembly  of  the  people. 
Was  that  an  authority  which  ought  to  be 
so  conferred?  A  great  deal  had  been 
said,  and  said  with  truth,  of  the  merits  of 
what  had  been  called  "  the  unpaid ''  ma- 
gistracy. But  that  was  a  narrow  view  of 
the  question  ;'  they  were  not  "  an  unpaid  " 
magistracy.  Did  those  hon.  gentlemen 
who  cried  "  hear !"  think  the  magistracy 
unpaid  because  they  received  no  pecu- 
niary recompense  for  their  services  ?  He 
remembered  a  story,  which  was  probably 
known  to  all  the  readers  of  French  anec- 
dote. A  chevalier  de  Saint  Louis,  of  dis- 
tinguished military  merit,  observing  a 
great  French  actor  receive,  on  coming  out 
of  the  theatre,  the  homage  of  a  large 
crowd  of  persons,  exclaimed,  "  who  is 
this  fellow  that  enjoys  so  much  applause, 
while  I,  who  have  served  my  country  so 
long  and  so  faithfully,  am  quite  neg- 
lected >''  —  •<  What,  sir,''  replied  the 
actor,  "  do  you  reckon  for  nothing  the 
privilege  of  treating  me  in  this  manner  ?" 
So  he  would  say  to  those  who  talked  of 
the  "  unpaid ''  magistracy,  Did  they 
reckon  for  nothing  the  privileges  and  au- 
thority which  those  gentlemen  enjoyed — 
privileges  and  authority,  in  his  opinion,  of 
much  greater  value  than  any  pecuniary 
payment  they  could  receive.  Of  that 
"  unpaid'9  magistracy,  he  believed  the  fur 
greater  portion  of  them  would  rather  en- 
joy the  privileges  they  now  enjoyed  than 
be  turned  into  paid  magistrates  with  mo- 
derate salaries.  For  those  who  discharged 


their  duty  in  a  proper  manner,  ,ty  xas 
much  to  possess  the  power  of  doing  gopd, 
and  for  those  (if  there  were  any  such,  iq 
the  country)  who  sought  to  recomjnend 
themselves  to  the  higher  powers,  tjiejr 
only  looked  forward  to  payment  injufurq 
instead  of  in  presenti.  He  would  not  in- 
trude longer  upon  the  House,  but  he  had 
felt  it  his  duty  to  state  the  reasons  that 
induced  him  to  vote  against  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Long  Wellesley  felt  himself  called 
upon,  to  state  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  support  his  majesty's  government 
in  the  present  measure;  and  these  were 
founded  on  a  conviction,  that  the  dangers 
which  existed  demanded  the  exercise  of 
extraordinary  powers.  In  coming  to  this 
conclusion  he  disclaimed  any  intention  un- 
necessarily to  infringe  on  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people ;  nothing  was  far- 
ther from  his  principles,  or  those  feelings 
of  independence  which  he  hoped  he  should 
always  maintain.  If  he  thought  the  pre- 
sent bill  went  unjustly  to  infringe  on  the 
liberties  of  the  people  he  trusted  that  no 
motive  would  induce  him  to  give  it  his 
consent.  He,  however,  could  not  see 
that  it  affected  those  constitutional  1U 
berties  which  the  people  had  a  right  to 
enjoy.  It  did  not  prevent  them  from 
meeting,  as  they  had  a  right  to  do,  Jby 
law :  an  individual  who  had  received  the 
common  education  of  a  gentleman,  knew 
that  there  never  was  a  period  when  the 
people  could  meet  to  express  their  senti- 
ments on  public  affairs  without  being  under 
some  restrictions.  Those  now  to  be  im- 
posed were  not  unjustly  severe,  and  in  his 
opinion  they  did  not  trench  on  those  pri- 
vileges secured  to  the  people  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution. 

Mr.  Williams  expressed  a  hope,  that 
the  House  would  indulge  him  for  a  few 
moments  while  he  explained  the  motive 
on  which  he  founded  his  objection  to 
these  bills.  It  was  because,  taking  the 
whole  of  the  statements  which  had  been 
given  by  the  hon.  gentleman  on  all  sides 
of  the  House  to  be  strictly  true,  he 
thought  that  these  bills  went  further  than 
the  evils  complained  of  demanded.  The 
evils  were,  according  to  his  notion,  tliat 
a  great  number  of  persons  assembled  to- 
gether with  flags  and  with  military  parade, 
and  that  these  persons  were  inflamed  by 
the  speeches  of  itinerant  orators,  who 
went  about  from  place  to  place  incul- 
cating their  pernicious  doctrines.  Now, 
allowing  these  evils  to  exist  in  certain 
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quarters f  rarely  it  did  not  follow  chart  the 
restrictions  which  might  be  considered 
neceesary  to  their  suppression,  should  be 
extended  to  places  in  which  they  were 
unknown  ?  If  the  bill  bad  been  confined 
to  the  correction  of  the  evils  described,  it 
would  have  met  with  his  most  cordial  sup- 
port. But  why  were  parliament  to  put 
those  under  restraint  who  bad  not  parti- 
cipated in  these  proceedings,  and  who 
had  unquestionably  a  right  to  submit  their 
opinions  to  the  throne,  or  to  the  other 
branches  of  the  government  ?  One  or  two 
of  the  enactments  of  the  bill  would  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Those 
which  forbade  persons  from  going  out  of 
their  own  county  to  public  meetings, 
and  the  display  of  any  military  parade  at 
those  meetings,  would  have  met  all  the 
necessity  of  the  case.  But  why  take  away 
that  which  ought  to  be  considered  as  the 
inalienable  right  of  Englishmen  ?  By  the 
proposed  bill,  meetings  could  be  held 
only  by  the  will  of  the  sheriff  or  the 
magistrate.  If  his  permission  were  re- 
fused, the  people  would  be  compelled  to 
assemble  in  parishes.  And  what  kind  of 
meetings  woald  tliey  be  i  He  knew  se- 
veral parishes  in  which  the  meeting  must 
necessarily  be  composed  of  two  persons 
—the  landlord  and  the  farmer !  How  were 
thefe  persons,  unless  they  joined  with 
neighbouring  parishes,  to  express  their 
opinions,  or  to' discuss  any  grievances  of 
which  they  might  have  reason  to  com- 
plain ?  The  proposition  was  quite  idle  and 
ridiculous.  Another  objection  to  the  bill 
was,  that  cities  and  towns  corporate, 
might  be  restricted  from  delivering  their 
opinions  through  the  intervention  of  a 
•irtgle  individual — he  meant  the  sheriff  or 
mayor.  It  was  true,  as  had  beeu  said, 
that  sheriffs  were  not  in  England,  at  least, 
under  the  control  of  the  Crown ;  but  still 
these  individuals  might  be  influenced  by 
private  passions  and  prejudices,  which 
would  incline  them  to  act  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  the  community  at  large. 
He  had  known  such  persons  enter  their 
protests  even  against  charitable  meet* 
ings;  and  if  this  were  the  case,  how  much 
store  likely  would  they  be  to  exercise  the 
same  right  under 'the  direction  of  those 
feelings  which  were  apt  to  actuate  men 
upon-  political  subjects  1  Thus  he  con- 
ceived be  had  shown,  that  the  powers 
giveW  by  this  bill  would  materially  infringe 
upon  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  subject. 
There  was  one  of  the  remedies  which  had 
been  proposed,  to  which  be  thought 
(VOL.  XLI.J 
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there  was  no  objection  ?  The  bill  for  pre- 
venting the  training  which  was  going  on 
in  some  districts,  no  friend  of  his  country 
but  must  cordially  support.  To  the  pre- 
vention of  the  display  of  flags  and  other 
military  demonstrations,  there  could  be 
no  possible  objection.  To  the  assembling 
of  immense  numbers — for  how  was  it  pos- 
sible that  any  individual  could  address  or 
be  heard  by  thirty  or  forty  thousand  per- 
sons?—To  the  assembling  of  immense 
numbers,  a  check  seemed  indispensable. 
The  congregation  of  such  a  multitude 
could  answer  no  good  end.  Had  the 
bill  comprehended  merely  those  consi- 
derations, it  would  have  met  with  his 
most  cordial  support.  Bnt,  as  he  had 
already  said,  it  went  much  further,  and 
much  beyond  the  necessity.  Adverting 
to  the  severe  distresses  which  were  ex- 
perienced in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
he  expressed  his  regret  that  his  majesty's 
ministers  had  not  put  into  the  mouth  of 
his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session,  an 
avowal  of  that  sorrow  for  those  distresses 
which  he  was  persuaded  the  benevolent 
nature  of  his  Royal  Highness  would  in- 
cline him  to  feel  on  the  subject.  The 
next  step  ought  to  have  been  to  institute 
such  an  inquiry  into  recent  occurrences 
as  would  satisfy  the  people.  He  would 
then  have  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  a 
great  part  of  the  existing  discontent  by 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  the  general  dis- 
tress. He  must  say,  that  if  ever  the 
House  of  Commons  was  disgraced,  it  was 
by  the  rejection  of  his  hon.  friend's  mo- 
tion on  that  subject ;  a  rejection  founded 
on  the  assertion  that  the  motion  was  dic- 
tated by  party  motives !  For  himself,  he 
was  uninfluenced  by  party  motives.  He 
sincerely  felt  that  inquiry  would  have  got 
rid  of  a  great  portion  of  the  evils  com- 
plained of.  He  sincerely  believed,  that 
if  the  legislature  were  to  resort  to  proper 
measures,  there  would  be  found  in  the 
country  abundant  means,  without  any 
recourse  to  emigration,  of  giving  bene- 
ficial employment  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion. After  he  had  done  all  that  he  had 
described,  he  would  have  proceeded  to 
that,  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  the 
most  important  step  of  all — a  moderate 
and  rational  reform.  Advancing  step  by 
step,  he  would  eventually  have  made  the 
voice  of  the  people  as  distinctly  heard  in 
that  House  as  was  consistent  with  the 
public  safety.  He  was  satisfied  thai  the 
(3  Y) 
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great  bulk  of  the  people  would  continue 
to  respect  the  House,  if  the  House  would 
apply  themselves  calmly  and  dispas- 
sionately to  inquire  into  and  remedy  the 
existing  distresses.  But,  above  all,  he 
conjured  them  not  to  adopt  measures  in- 
juriously operative  on  the  whole  commu- 
nity, when  it  was  confessedly  only  a  part 
of  that  community  that  ought  to  be  sub* 
ject  to  them.  They  were  the  guardians 
of  the  people,  and  should  be  especially 
cautious  not  to  oppress  those  who  were 
already  in  a  state  of  great  dissatisfaction. 
Lord  Morpeth  said,  that  hon.  gentle- 
men must  feel  that  party  attachments 
would  be  allowed  on  some  occasions  to 
influence  the  discussion  of  state  questions ; 
but  he  deprecated  their  influence  in  this 
instance,  not  merely  with  reference  to  the 
awful  situation  of  the  country,  but  also 
with  reference  to  these  particular  mea- 
sures, which  were  proposed  by  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers,  for  the  purpose  of  avert- 
ing the  dangers  by  which  it  was  threatened, 
and  of  opposing  the  progress  of  revolu- 
tionary doctrines.  Without  further  pre- 
face, he  must  for  his  own  part  fairly  confess, 
that  from  all  the  information  he  had  been 
able  to  glean  from  the  papers  on  the  table, 
and  from  all  he  had  been  able  to  gather  from 
persons  the  best  informed  upon  the  subject, 
the  constitution,  in  bis  opinion  (however 
reluctantly  he  came  to  that  conclusion), 
would  be  seriously  endangered,  unless 
the  spirit  of  these  seditious  meetings  were 
speedily  put  down  by  the  strong  arm  of 
the  law,  aided  by  military  interference. 
Under  all  these  circumstances  of  the  case, 
he  must  give  this  bill  his  support;  but 
with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  mea- 
sure, it  had  been  already  so  amply  dis- 
cussed, that  he  did  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  detain  the  House  upon  the  subject. 
He  would  here  ask,  what  was  the  evil 
complained  of  by  the  country  ?  What 
was  it,  but  the  existing  state  of  the  coun- 
try ?  What  remedy  then  must  be  applied  ? 
What,  but  the  aid  of  physical,  but  autho- 
rized, force?  They  would  be  told  by 
some  of  those  who  advocated  the  cause  of 
reform,  that  such  a  system  of  measures 
was  incompatible  with  their  wishes. 
These  gentlemen  would  assert,  that  their 
object  was,  in  one  word,  the  constitu- 
tion, the  whole  constitution,  and  nothing 
but  the  constitution ;  and  they  would 
then  proceed  to  say  what  their  views  of 
that  constitution  were.  Why,  they 
would  assert  that  annual  parliaments  and 
universal  suffrage  formed  a  most  essential 


part  of  it ;  and  they  would  say,  that  they 
should  consider  their  wrongs  unredressed, 
their  evils  unremedied,  and  their  rights 
un restored,  if  such  annual  parliaments 
and  such  universal  suffrage  were  not  con- 
ceded to  them !  They  would  go  on  to  de- 
clare, that  these  remedies  they  possessed 
the  most  ample  means  of  obtaining ;.  and 
in  favour  of  these  doctrines,  the  House 
had.  heard  by  one  lion,  baronet  already, 
the  great  and  respectable  authority  of 
the  learned  Selden  cited.  He  had  not 
been  able  to  refer  to  the  particular  pas- 
sages which  were  said  to  contain  such 
opinions ;  but  if  they  were  the  opinions 
of  Selden,  indeed  hon.  gentlemen  must 
acknowledge,  that  no  man  ever  put  a 
greater  restraint  upon  his  feelings  than 
that  learned  person;  because,  as  the 
House  must  know,  he  was  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  a  parliament  the  very  reverse  of 
annual;  and  one  which  deprived  the 
people  of  the  exercise  of  any  authority  as 
to  the  establishment  cither  of  general 
suffrage,  or  a  different  mode  of  represen- 
tation. But,  however,  that  might  be,  he 
would  ask  the  House,  whether  there 
was  no  difference  between  a  man's 
suggesting  a  theory,  and  propounding  a 
fact  ?— No  difference  between  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  or  none  in  the  ap- 
plication of  such  opinions?  But  they 
were  told,  that  this  was  a  system  of  co- 
ercion and  restraint :  he  must  confess  that 
he  thought  it  was,  generally  and  particu- 
larly. He  must  allow  that  these  regula- 
tions of  meetings,  were  in  themselves  a 
limitation  of  the  right  of  meeting,  as  in 
individuals;  but  the  question  lor  their 
consideration  was,  whether  the  limitation 
and  the  coercion  were  necessary  to  the 
safety  of  the  state  ?  Besides,  it  was  fur- 
ther necessary  to  impress  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  these  seditious  meetings  the  con- 
sideration, that  this  measure  was  not  in- 
tended as  one  of  coercion,  but  as  one  of 
penalty.  As  to  the  propriety  of  pre- 
venting such  meetings  as  that  of  Man- 
chester, let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
objects  of  that  meeting  were  not  those  of 
the  people  of  Manchester  only ;  but  that 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  infuse  into 
that  people  the  genuine,  and  unadulterated 
spirit  ot  disaffection  which  prevailed  in 
all  the  manufacturing  districts*  It  was 
urged  again,  that  this  bill  was  an  infringe- 
ment on  the  privileges  and  the  liberties 
of  the  subject;  and  that  assertion  lie 
must  also  allow.  They,  however,  were 
to   inquire*    whether  it  did  not.  go  to 
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prevent  more  daring  and  extensive  en- 
croachments,  which,  if  not  so  prevented, 
would  invol? e  all  the  liberties  dearest  to 
the  country  in  one  vast  and  undistin- 
guished ruin  ?  When  the  nature  of  those 
liberties  was  talked  of,  he  was  strongly 
reminded  of  a  memorable  passage  in 
Burke,  written,  by  the  way,  not  at  a  time 
when  the  general  disgust  and  horror  oc- 
casioned by  the  atrocities  of  the  French 
revolution  might  have  been  naturally  sup- 
posed to  have  elicited  such  observations 
from  him,  as  the  result  of  experience,  but 
nearly  fifteen  years  before  their  occurrence 
—in  the  year  177*: — "  The  distinguish- 
ing-part of  our  constitution  is  its  liberty. 
To  preserve  that  -liberty  inviolate,  seems 
to  be  the  particular  duty  and  proper  trust 
of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  the  liberty,  the  only  liberty  I  mean, 
is  a  liberty  connected  with  order;  that 
not  only  exists  along  with  order  and 
virtue,  but  cannot  exist  without  them.  It 
inheres  in  good  and  steady  government, 
as  in  its  substance  and  vital  principle." 
But  this  "  order,"  which  Mr.  Burke  had 
thus  imaged  to  his  auditors  (the  passage 
was  from  his  speech  at  Bristol),  hon. 
gentlemen  could  hardly  deem  to  be  syno- 
nimous  with  the  rigid  and  awful  silence 
which  prevailed  at  the  meetings  of  these 
reformers ;  that  "  virtue"  was  not  to  be 
found  either  in  the  opinions  or  the  assem- 
blies of  those  men  (he  hardly  knew  how 
to  describe  them),  those  insidious  ex- 
porters to  infidelity,  who,  not  contented 
with  insulting  religion,  would  contaminate 
the  loyalty  or  the  people.  He  held  mea- 
sures of  coercion  to  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary ;  but  he  had  yet  to  learn,  why, 
if  they  were  adopted,  and  these  districts 
tranquillized,  the  genius  of  the  country 
should  not  be  allowed  a  fair  and  patient 
trial  of  exertion  I  He  had  yet  to  learn 
why  she  should  not  be  competent  to  that 
trial ;  or  why  it  should  not  be  the  duty 
of  those  engaged  in  commerce,  to  extend 
and  to  improve  her  commercial  interests  ? 
or  why,  in  the  pursuit  of  that  object,  they 
should  not  sedulously  cultivate  a  pro- 
mising and  profitable  intercourse  with 
South  America?  He  had  also  yet  to 
learn,  why  it  should  bo  found  impossible 
to  employ  the  surplus  and  industrious 
population  of  this  kingdom  upon  works 
of  public  utility,  or  upon  monuments  of 
national  genius?  Lastly,  he  would  ask, 
why  they  should  not  be  applied  to  that 
most  important  of  all  purposes,  the  im- 
fJrovemeot  of  uncultivated  lands?   The 


advantages,  in  short,  of  their  employment 
and  exertions,  had  been  already  most  ably 
described  in  the  eloquent  speech  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Taunton ;  and  had  not 
been  more  highly  estimated  than  their 
real  value  warranted.  It  was  of  all  things, 
however,  the  duty  of  the  House  to  ex- 
tend protection  to  the  loyal,  the  peaceable, 
the  industrious,  the  unbiassed  part  of  the 
population— a  duty  which  they  owed  to 
the  unrepining,  and,  equally  so,  to  the 
misguided  portion  of  the  community, 
whom  they  were  bound  to  protect  from 
those  treacherous  and  designing  men, 
who,  professing  sympathy  for  their  mis- 
fortunes, exaggerated  their  distresses: 
and  while  they  strove  to  subvert  the  altar 
by  assailing  it  with  blasphemy,  endea- 
voured to  undermine  the  throne  by  the 
diffusion  of  revolutionary  principles. 

Mr.  Scarlett  acknowledged  that  he  was 
far  from  considering  that  in  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  some  measure  was 
not  necessary,  calculated  to  produce  a  sa- 
lutary impression  upon  thek  disturbed  dis- 
tricts of  the  country,  and  to  lay  the  spirit 
by  which  they  had  been  agitated.  For 
his  own  part,  no  man  thought  some  such 
proceeding  more  needful  than  himself; 
and  if  he  considered  that  the  one  before 
them  was  a  measure  of  that  description, 
no  man  would  more  cordially  support  it. 
But  it  was  because  be  had  a  serious  and 
solemn  conviction,  that  a  directly  contrary 
effect  would  be  produced  by  it,  that  he 
should  think  it  his  duty  to  oppose  it,  and 
to  lay  before  the  House  his  reasons  for 
doing  so.  It  appeared  to  many,  that  the 
state  of  the  country  was  such  as  impera- 
tively to  call  for  measures  which  might  be 
effectual  to  put  down  the  large  meetings 
which  had  recently  been  so  frequent.  No 
one  would  more  readily  concur  in  the  ge- 
neral impolicy  and  impropriety  of  such 
large  assemblies.  He  was  by  no  means 
disposed  to  think  that  a  meeting  of  the 
whole  people  of  England  upon  Salisbury 
plain  would  be  either  advisahle  or  conve- 
nient for  the  discussion  of  grievances.  He 
was  very  ready  to  admit,  that  a  public 
meeting,  convened  under  a  state  of  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  affected  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  the  country,  might 
call  for  a  measure  of  restriction ;  but  they 
had  been  told  that  it  was  not  there  alone  that 
the  measure  was  necessary ;  and  indeed 
those  districts  did  not  seem  to  be  in  particu- 
lar affected  by  the  bill  before  the  House,  or 
by  any  of  the  measures  proposed  by  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers.  He  should  have  been  dis* 
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posed  to  support  the  measure,  even  had  it* 
provisions  been  more  severe,  had  he  not 
thought  they  were  inimical  to  the  liberties 
of   the    country.    The   noble   lord   and 
several  boa.  gentlemen  bad  admitted  that 
the  measure  was  a  restriction  on  the  li- 
berties of  the  people ;   bat  how  did  that 
admission  agree  with  the  declaration  of 
his  right  boo*  and  learned  friend,  that  so 
far  from  restricting  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  it  was  framed  in  the  very  spirit 
of  the  constitution ;   and  that  it  went  to 
support    those    rights    which    he    (Mr. 
Scarlett)  and  the  noble  lord  thought  it 
went    to   abridge?      This  bill   did  not 
merely  confine  itself  to  interference  with 
meetings,  at  which  30  or  40,000  persons 
were  assembled,  but  it  made  all  meetings, 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  to  depend  on 
the  will  of  a  single  magistrate,  and  was 
this,  he  would  ask,  no  restraint  on  the 
liberty  of  the  people  ?    Was  it  nothing  to 
put  under  restraint  these  meetings  which 
it  affected  not  to  attock,  in  a  manner  in 
which  they  had  never  been  dealt  with  be* 
fore  ?   If  he  should  be  able  to  prove  that 
the  bill  went  a  great  deal  further  than  the 
right  honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
had  said  it  did,  he  trusted  that  he  might 
hope  from  his  candour  a  retraction  of  the 
opinion  that  it  contained  no  sort  of  re- 
straint upon  the  rights  of  the  people.    He 
hoped  to  show  that  it  was  a  bill  founded 
on  panic  and  alarm.    Danger  might  exist, 
indeed ;  but  he  denied  that  it  arose  from 
public  meetings.    They  were  but  warning 
voices  which  admonished  the  government 
of  the  country  of  what  it  was  prudent  to 
foretell.    What  had  been  called  a  noxious 
exhalation,   government,  instead  of  pre- 
venting, wished  to  confine :    they  sought 
a  pretext  by  which,  instead  of  its  exhaling, 
it  might  stagnate,   and  become  so  rank, 
as  eventually  to  explode  with  a  force  too 
powerful   to  be  easily  restrained.     The 
magistrates,  by  this  bill,  were  empowered 
to    disperse   and   dismiss  any   meetings 
which  Lad  been  heretofore  frequently  held 
in  large  and  populous  places ;  and  here 
he  could  not  help  observing,  that  as  lion, 
gentlemen  were  more  removed  from  the 
immediate  scene  of  danger,  in  proportion 
were  their  fears  increased.    He  did  not 
find  that  gentleman  coming  from  the  very 
districts  in  question  were  the  most  anxious 
to  auppoit  these  measures;  but  on  the 
contrary,  those  who  came  from  the  north, 
were  not  half  so  much  alarmed  as  those 
who    came    from    the   west,  while   the 
greatest  alarm  of  all  was  feb  among  the 


gentlemen  from  the  eister  country;-4*Tbe 
friends  of  the  noble  lord  seemed  to  lame 
come  over  in  the  utmost  trepidation  ane> 
with  the  greatest  personal  kiconvenlenomv 
and   though  perfectly  satisfied  withrJthe; 
slate  of  their  own  country,  were  sumaciulpvf 
anxious  to  tranquillize  this.— ^But  did  tola 
bill  prevent  any  large    meeting*  in  aha 
neighbourhood  of  populous  places ■  -Bit* 
mingham  or  Smithfield  ?     No  such  tiring:* 
to  the  amount  of  10,000  at  least,  thejr 
might  still  meet.     But  did  his  Tight  hum 
and  learned  friend  consider  that  it  did  this) 
that  it  annulled  a  course  of  proceeding 
which  had  been  persevered  in  for  these 
twenty  years  past  t   that  a  meeting  held 
in  however  accustomed  a  manner  was 
liable  to  be  dismissed  and  dispersed,  and 
all  attending  it  liable  to  be  put  to  death, 
for  aught  he  knew  to  the  contrary*  at  the 
will  of  a  single  magistrate?    He  would 
not  say  of  a  magistrate  appointed  by  tfaa 
Crown,  but  of  an  ordinary  magistrate.  ■  If 
he,  again,  had  .party  feelings  to  indulge, 
and  magistrates  possessed  feelings  aim&ar 
to  those  of  other  men;    they  had  their 
prejudices  and  party  views ;  and  any  one 
of  them  imagining  that  the  meeting  had 
been  called  to  pass  resolutions,  incompa- 
tible with  his  own  sentiments  might,  di- 
rectly proclaim  it  to  be  illegal,  and  pursue 
those  who  attended  it  with  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  felony  1    He  begged  pardon 
of  the  framer8  of  this  bill,  but  he  most 
say,  that  a  greater  blunder  in  legislation 
was  nerer  committed,  than  to  make  man 
guilty  of  felony,  not  for  any  branch  <of 
the  peace  committed  by  th*m»-«not  for 
!  any  outrage  or  violence  on  their  part,  but 
!  at  the  will  and  on  the  discretion  of  a 
single   magistrate.    He    would   suppose 
the  case  of  a  meeting  summoned  fay  the 
sheriff  or  by  five  magistrates :  who  should 
regularly  convene  it.    It  might  be  ima- 
gined that  such  an  assembly  would  be 
secure  from  any  disturbance ;  yet  a  single 
!  magistrate,  not  friendly  to  the  meeting, 
:  and  intending  to  destroy  it,  mightcontrm 
!  to  invalidate  the  whole  proceeding*    He 
I  would  put  to  them  a  strong  case.    He 
might,  for  instance,  send  to  the  meeting 
a  copyholder,   who    held  landa  to  the 
value  of    8,000/.  or  4*0001.  a  year  1  in 
the  county;    nut  who  not  being  a.  free* 
holder  or  inhabitant  householder,  ootdo) 
not  legally  attend  the  meeting..; .  In  the 
case  of  a  borough,  a  freehold  ef  SOL  a 
year  qualified  a  freeholder ;   yet  none 
but  a  freeholder  er  inhnhitajif  heua> 
holder*  mc  a  heritor  da  akenanaVma  ef 
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be  so  qualified  at  -to  attend  -thaw  meet* 
ings.  WeU,  an  this  case,  the  magistrate 
night  send  either  a  copyholder  or  his 
own  clerk.  If  toy  resolution,  were  pro- 
posed which  tiie  magistrate  did  not  like, 
he  might  make  his  proclamation*  and 
strangers  would  be  ordered  to  withdraw. 
He  would  then  perhaps  say,  that  he 
knew  there  was  an  individual  who  had 
do  right  to  attend  the  meeting;  hat  he 
would  not  name  the  party;  for  by  this 
hill  he  was  not  bound  to  do  so.  He 
might  even  be  called  on  to  name  at  the 
time  of  so  ordering  strangers  to  with- 
draw; and  would  only  reply,  that  he 
was  not  under  the  necessity  of  doing 
so;  that  he  knew  there  were  intruders, 
and  that  was  sufficient.  In  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  the  magistrate  might  make 
another  proclamation,  and  half  an  hoar 
after  that,  every  person  remaining,  if 
more  than  12  in  all,  was  declared  a 
felon.  What!  was  this  the  way  to  sup- 
port  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Eng* 
land?  Was  this  no  restriction  upon 
their  liberties?  was  this  a  measure 
framed  in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  I 
He  would  suppose,  that  at  a  county 
meetings-such  a  one,  for  instance,  as 
that  held  in  the  castle-yard  at  York, 
there  might  be  half  a  doxen  strangers 
present.  The  magistrate  makes  his  pro* 
clamation,  takes  bis  measures  properly; 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  makes  his  se- 
cond, in  half  an  hour  the  half  doaen  are 
guilty  of  felony ;  and  on  what  ground  ? 
Or  he  might  disperse  such  a  meeting 
on  speculation,  and  if  a  few  disqualified 
persons  afterwards  showed  themselves 
who  either  had  or  had  not  been  present, 
the  magistrate  might  say,  "  1  find  I  am 
right;  my  proclamation  was  a  proper 
step,  here  are  6  persons  neither  free- 
holders nor  inhabitant  householders;  you 
must  all  of  you  be  transported  for  seven 
years.  And  these  were  the  rights,  the 
unrestricted  rights  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land 1  So  well  were  they  protected,  that 
those  who  met  to  exercise  them  ine- 
vitably subjected  themselves  to  the  risk 
and  penalty  of  being  transported  1  It  had 
been  said  that  private  rooms  were  ex* 
cepted.  He  did  net  mean  to  qaarrel 
with  the  exception;  but  he  meant  to  say, 
that  the  views  of  the  framera  of  this 
measure  in  making  that  exception  were 
most  inconsistent.  It  was  said  that  great 
discontents  existed  in  the  country ;  that 
great  diswrisfaotions  anew**  the  people  (it 
was  bat  loo  true)  -wete  lacrepsiag.   Jf 


so,  could  any  tUag  be  more  intpvoper 
than  to  allow  these  troubles,  discontents* 
and  dissatisfactions  to  rankle  and  fester  in 
private,  where  government  could  know 
nothing  about  them  ?    While  the  public 
expression  of  complaint  was  net  so  be 
permitted,  this  bill  was  to  allow  its  utter- 
ance in  private.    This  appeared  to  him  to 
be  the  way  to  increase  and  not  to  diminish 
the  danger.    Although  he  did  not  himself 
at  all  approve  of  any  proceeding  of  the 
kind,  yet,  if  the  country  was  agitated,  if 
that  agitation  arose  from  the  meeting  of 
vast  bodies  of  persons,  whose  discontents 
were  too  liable  to  excite  disturbance,  be 
would  much  rather  see  a  measure  aiming 
altogether  at  public  meetings,  or  sup- 
pressing them  entirely  for  a  time,  than 
one    which    protected    the    disaffected, 
merely  because  they  met  in  private  where 
they  could  not  be  got  at.    He  wished  also 
to  say  a  few  words  on  another  clause,  not 
merely  as  it  now  stood;  but  also  as  it 
existed  before  the  bill  had  been  revised 
by  the  committee.    It  was  originally  in- 
tended that  the  clause  should  only  extend 
to  meetings  holden  for  the  purpose  of 
deliberating  upon  pubhc  grievances,  or  of 
considering  or  agreeing  to  petitions,  ad- 
dresses, aad  remonstrances;  but  it  now 
extended  to  all  meetings  which  had  rela- 
tion to  trade,  manufacture,  business,  or 
profession ;  so  that  if  any  number  of  indi- 
viduals residing  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  wished  to  deliberate  on  a  matter 
relating  to  their  trade  or  business,  they 
could  only  do  it  by  calling  meetings  in 
their  respective  parishes.    For  instance, 
if  any  gentleman  wished  to  express  his 
opinions  upon  the  policy  or  impolicy  of 
an  increased  tax  on  wool,  he  could  not 
go  out  of  his  parish  to  do  it,  unless,  in- 
deed, a  county  meeting  should  be  called 
for  the  subject ;  to  which,  in  his  opinio*, 
a  county  meeting  would  not  be  inclined 
to  pay  any  considerable  attention*    Lord 
Sheffield,  who  was  so  much  interested  in 
the  wool  trade,  and  bad  dene  so  mack  to 
promote  it,  might  wish  to  have  a  meeting 
of  the  wool  growers,  to  petition  perlhv 
1  sent  against  the  tax  on  wool ;  but  the 
bill  now  before  the  House,  if  passed  into 
•  law,  would  prevent  him  from  going  to 
each  a  meeting  if  it  was  out  of  bis  parish, 
and  would  prevent  others  from  earning  to 
it  if  it  was  heideo  within  it.    This  efr- 
comgtaaco  alone  would  go  for  to  prove, 
that  this  bill,  was  what  It  had  been  eeiai- 
oallj  called,  a  bill  exclusively  to  establish 
•  jeskl Denser  he weeJd 
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ask,  whether  the  rights  of  the  people  were 
not  violated  by  it  ?  Was  it  to  be  argued 
that  their  meetings  would  be  more  de- 
liberative and  respectable,  because  over- 
seers of  parishes  were  to  act  as  presidents 
at  them ;  or  that  meetings  over  the  parish 
vestry-table,  to  discuss  public  grievances, 
would  be  of  greater  utility  than  meetings 
assembled  on  the  principles  of  our  ances- 
tors? If  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
ministers  so  to  argue,  then  their  division 
of  the  country  into  parishes  and  townships 
was  perfectly  absurd  and  ridiculous.  A 
right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  had  said,  that  all 
government  was  founded  upon  a  com- 
promise of  individual  rights,  and  had 
argued  from  this  principle,  that,  even  if 
some  of  the  rights  of  the  people  were 
sacrificed  by  this  bill,  whicli  that  right 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  would  by  no 
means  allow,  the  interest  of  the  state 
demanded  that  they  should  be  so  sacri- 
ficed, in  order  to  put  down  the  discon- 
tents which  existed,  and  to  promote  the 
general  security  of  the  country.  But  in 
what  manner  could  this  bill  tend  to  soothe 
the  irritated  feelings  of  the  people,  or  re- 
move the  dissatisfaction  which  a  system 
of  misrule  had  excited  among  them  ?  In 
what  manner  could  it  tend  to  the  security 
of  the  country  that  public  meetings  should 
be  abolished,  when  it  was  well  known 
that  they  were  the  channels  through 
which  government  most  easily  became 
apprised  of  the  feelings  of  the  governed, 
and  when  according  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  right  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  himself,  it  was  from  what  oc- 
curred at  the  meeting  at  Manchester  that 
his  majesty's  ministers  were  apprised  of 
the  disaffection  which  prevailed  thore? 
He  did  not  object  to  this  bill  as  putting 
down  large  meetings  in  populous  manu- 
facturing towns,  but  as  putting  down  all 
meetings  of  every  kind  and  in  every 
place,  at  the  will  and  discussion  of  a 
single  magistrate.  He  also  objected  to  it 
as  furnishing  a  bad  precedent  to  future 
times,  and  as  forming  a  part  of  that  novel 
system*  which  ministers  were  introducing 
to  coerce  the  country.  Its  tendency  was 
to  produce  any  thing  but  conciliation,  as 
it  robbed  the  people  of  those  rights  which 
they  had  enjoyed  ever  since  they  were  a 
•people,  and  to  which  more  than  any 
other  they  felt  themselves  attached.  He 
would  not  enter  into  the  question  how  far 
the  exigencies  of  the  times  required  a 
measure  like  the  present^  now  that  it  wis 


conceded  by  a  right  hon.  gentleman  op- 
posite, to  be  an  infraction  on  the  liberties 
of  Englishmen ;  he  would  only  put  it  to 
the  House  to  consider,  whether,  after  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  defended  its 
liberties  against  a  foreign  t'oo9  and  resisted, 
during  five  and  twenty  yesrs,  all  the 
attacks  which  he  could  make  upon  then* 
it  was  prepared  to  see  them  rail  at  once 
before  such  beings  as  Hunt  and  Cobbettt 
It  was  paving  too  high  a  compliment  to 
those  individuals  to  suppose  such  a 
sacrifice  to  be  necessary ;  but  it  really  ap- 
peared as  if  ministers  paid  them  that  com- 
pliment by  the  measures  which  were 
taken  to  preserve  the  country  from  tlieir 
machinations.  For  these  reasons  he 
should  vote  against  the  bill. 

The  Attorney  General  supposed  that  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  had  not  read  the 
bill  before  the  House  with  the  attention 
which  he  generally  conferred  upon  sub- 
jects of  this  nature,  from  the  vague  and 
incorrect  ideas  which  he  had  formed  re- 
garding it.  For  his  own  part  be  should 
not  have  arisen  at  so  late  an  hour  in  the 
evening,  and  after  all  that  had  been  pre- 
viously said  upon  this  subject,  had  be  not 
felt  it  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  m 
reply  to  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  who 
had  just  sat  down.  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  asserted,  that  public  meetings 
were  not  dangerous  in  themscrres,-  but 
only  indicative  of  the  existence  of  danger; 
and  had  deduced  as  a  corollary  from  that 
proposition,  that,  as  far  as  public  meetings 
were  concerned,  no  legitimate  measures 
were  necessary.  He  did  not  wish  to  mis* 
represent  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  but 
he  certainly  understood  that  to  be  the 
sum  of  his  observation.  His  hoik  and 
learned  friend  had  said  that  public  meet- 
ings were  not  dangerous,  if  that  were 
the  case,  parliament  had  been  wasting 
their  time  during  all  their  late  legislation, 
as  that  legislation  went  principally  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  meetings  ac- 
companied with  danger,  such  as  had  been 
seen  at  Manchester  and  elsewhere.  For 
that  purpose  this  bill  with  all  its  various 
details  had  been  formed ;  and  to  that  bill 
and  its  details  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  made  many  objections.  In  his  ob- 
jections to  the  details,  his  hon.  andlearned 
friend  had  been  particularly  trafartanate  \ 
his  first  objection  was,  that  "  aH  meet- 
ings were  made  to  depend  open-  the  will 
or  a  single  magistrate,  who  might  arrest 
at  them  any  individual  whom  he  found 
expressing  sentiments  hostile  to  bis  own.* 
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Where,  however,  did  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  find  any  thing  in  this  bill  which 
warranted  such  an  objection  ?  He  would 
tell  him,  that  he  would  find  there  nothing 
like  iu  He  would  indeed  find  that  the 
magistrate  was  entitled  to  arrest  any 
stranger  who  might  attend  without  being 
entitled  to  do  so,  and  to  disperse  the 
meeting  if  resistance  were  mode  to  such 
an  arrest.  He  would  also  find  that  the 
bill,  so  fur  from  enabling  a  magistrate  to 
arrest  any  individual  who  addressed  a 
public  meeting,  only  enabled  him  to 
arrest  such  as  were  propounding  seditious 
and  treasonable  resolutions,  and  were  not 
entitled  to  attend,  much  less  address  the 
meeting.  This  was  all  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  would  find,  and  did  this, 
he  would  ask,  bear  out  his  objection  ? 
The  next  objection  made  to  the  bill  was, 
that  a  magistrate  might  dissolve  a  meeting 
upon  speculation ;  that  is,  he  might  send 
into  it  some  man  not  entitled  to  attend  it, 
who,  by  staying  beyond  the  limited  time 
after  proclamation  made  to  depart,  would 
give  him  the  opportunity  of  dispersing  it. 
To  this  objectiou  he  should,  in  the  first 
place,  reply,  that  a  magistrate  by  this 
bill,  had  no  absolute  power  to  disperse  a 
public  meeting,  but  acted  on  his  own 
responsibility.  He  was  left  to  use  the 
same  discretion  which  magistrates  at  pre- 
sent possessed  under  the  Riot  act,  and 
could  no  more  use  his  discretionary 
powers  on  every  occasion,  than  they  could 
employ  theirs  where  there  was  no  riot. 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend  put  the 
astonishing  case  of  a  magistrate  coming  to 
a  meeting  accompanied  by  a  person, 
whom  be  might  have  hired  to  come  for- 
ward in  order  to  render  the  meeting 
illegal.  But  to  what  did  that  tend? 
Would  not  that  hired  person  by  attending 
a  meeting,  at  which  he  had  not  a  right  to 
be  present,  leave  himself  liable  to  a  pro- 
secution for  a  felony  as  well  as  any  other 
stranger?  Surely  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  not  read  the  bill  before  he 
made  those  observations ;  at  least  he  had 
not  read  it  with  his  usual  attention.  The 
last  objection  to  the  bill  made  by  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  was,  that  words 
relative  to  trades  and  manufactures  were 
row  inserted  in  it  which  it  did  not  contain 
as  it  originally  stood ;  and  that  those 
words,  contrary  as  they  were  to  its  spirit, 
did  not  give  those  facilities  to  the  discus- 
sion of  trade  questions,  which  were  ab- 
solutely necessary.  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  emtawured  to  illustrate  this 


objection  by  a  reference  to  the  wool-trade ; 
now  be  would  ask  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  what  there  was  to  prevent  the  wool- 
combers,  at  Leeds  for  instance,  from 
meeting  on  any  subject  connected  with 
their  manufactures,  in  their  town.nall? 
Was  not  that  mode  of  raeetiog  left  open 
to  them  I  and  therefore  did  the  bill  lake 
from  them  any  right  which  was  beneficial 
to  their  interests/  Did  not  the  measure 
leave  all  meetings  held  within  doors  un- 
shackled I  It  was  not  necessary  for  any 
trade  to  meet  in  the  open  air,  to  the  num- 
ber of  10,000.  Thev  might  discuss  their 
interests  as  well,  if  not  better  within 
rooms,  where  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
allowed  than  to  assemble  when  they 
chose,  and  as  freely  and  numerously  as 
they  pleased.  He  had  now  answered  all 
the  objections,  plausible  objections  he 
would  allow  them  to  be,  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend;  and  he  therefore  trusted 
that  the  House  would  .think  that  he  had 
not  trespassed  needlessly  on  its  indulgent 
attention 

Mr.  Scarlett  explained,  and  maintained 
that  he  was  fully  borne  out  in  the  asser- 
tion, that  a  single  magistrate  had  it  in  his 
power  to  disperse  any  meeting  by  the 
words  of  the  clause,  which  enable  a  justice 
to  take  any  person  into  custody  "  who  shall 
wilfully  and  advisedly  make  any  proposi- 
tion, or  hold  any  discourse  for  the  purpose 
of  inciting  or  stirring  up  the  people  to 
hatred  or  contempt  of  the  person  of  his 
majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  or  the 
government  and  constitution  of  this  realm 
as  by  law  established."  Now  the  words 
"  inciting  or  stirring  up  to  contempt  of 
the  person  of  his  majesty*'  were  none  of 
the  clearest :  he  had  in  the  course  of  his 
professional  practice  known  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Lloyd  to  have  been  convicted  of 
inciting  the  people  to  hatred  of  his  ma- 
jesty, who  had  merely  written  on  the 
walls  of  the  town  in  which  he  lived,  and 
with  whose  corporation  he  had  quarrelled, 
the  words,  "  Damn  all  corporations." 
Now  our  lord  the  king  being  a  corpora- 
tion of  himself,  was  included  in  this  sweep- 
ing execration ;  and  it  was  argued,  that 
these  words  "  Damn  all  corporations," 
were  against  his  peace  and  dignity.  The 
result  of  the  conviction  was,  that  the  man 
was  imprisoned  for  two  years  in  Lancaster- 
castle.  On  similar  grounds  it  was  to  be 
feared  that  magistrates  would  act  in  the 
execution  before  the  House* 

The  Attorney  General  maintained,  that 
he  had  replied,  to  .the  argumenU  of.hss 
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lion,  and  learned  friend,  at  originally  put, 
and  that  the  objection  now  urged  was 
equally  fallacious. 

Mr.  Dentnan  begged  leave  to  remind 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  that  he  had 
s«ated  the  same  objection  in  the  commit- 
tee, and  that  no  satisfactory  answer  had 
been  given  to  it  up  to  that  moment.  The 
strong  objection  to  the  bill  in  his  mind 
was,  that  it  authorized  a  single  magistrate 
to  disperse  any  county  meeting  at  his  own 
discretion,  whether  it  had  been  called  by 
the  lieutenant,  the  sheriff,  or  any  other 
legal  authority.     Such  was  the  principle 


power  to  apprehend  and  commit  to  cus- 
tody, but  not  to  disperse  a  meeting  of  their 
countrymen.  <'  But  they  had  it  by  the 
statute  of  Henry  7th."  There  was  no 
statute  of  Henry  7th  referring  to  this 
point,  and  therefore  he  conceived  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  had  made  a  mistake, 
and  intended  the  statute  of  Henry  4th, 
c.  13.  Even  this  statute  gave  a  magi** 
trate  no  such  power  as  he  contended  Tor. 
That  clause,  therefore,  which  gave  them 
the  power  of  dispersal  by  implication,  also 
conferred  upon  them  the  right  to  commit 
manslaughter    by    implication*      These, 


that  pervaded  all  the  enactments  of  the    however,  were  objections  in   detail :   he 


Bill.  The  answer  attempted  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  (the  Solicitor- 
general)  was,  that  the  magistrate  had 
not  the  power  to  dissolve  the  meeting 
immediately,  but  aftei1  an  intermediate 
process.  But  had  not  the  magistrate 
the  power  to  order  any  person  into  cus- 
tody who  had  used  expressions  which 
would  justify  him,  in  his  own  opinion ; 
and  who  was  the  judge  as  to  the  propriety 
of  his  interference  ?  not  the  sheriff,  but 
the  single  magistrate  himself.    The  func- 


would  now  state  why  he  was  hostile  to  the 
bill  itself.  He  was  hostile  to  it  because 
it  was  inefficient  for  all  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  provided :  for  the  protection 
of  the  loyal  it  was  not  sufficient,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  seditious  meetings  were  so 
well  aware  of  its  impotency,  that  even 
now  they  were  laughing  it  to  scorn :  they 
knew  that  itinerant  orators  could  still  be 
heard  in  private  rooms,  and  were  there- 
fore, aware  that  they  themselves  were  un- 
touched by  it*    Though  inefficient,  how- 


tions  of  the  sheriff  were  therefore  destroyed  ever,  to  protect  the  loyal  and  repress  the 
by  the  bill.  He  also  strongly  opposed  the  ill-disposed,  it  would  operate  as  a  bar  and 
clause  indemnifying  magistrates  for  any  as  an  exclusion  to  all  discussion  among 
deaths  which  might  ensue  from  the  dis-  ;  those  who  had  really  grievances  requiring 
persion  of  meetings.  The  clause  to  !  redress :  it  would  shut  up  against  then 
which  he  alluded  authorized  magistrates  |  the  outlet  of  complaint  and  leave  them 
to  disperse  meetings,  and  to  hurt,  maim,  :  without  any  hopes  of  being  heard.  Be- 
an d  kill  those  who  remained  after  the  pro- ;  sides,  he  could  not  forget  that  it  came 
clamation,  and  this  was  done,  not  by  a  j  before  them  accompanied  by  others  of  a 
direct  enactment,  but  by  implication.  It  ■  suspicious  nature ;  that  it  proceeded  from 
had  been  said  that  the  same  was  done  in  :  a  cabinet  that  had  discussed  the  question, 
the  Riot  act.  It  was  no  such  thing.  The  :  whether  a  censorship  ought  to  be  est*- 
power  of  dispersing  a  crowd  in  the  Riot  ,  blished  in  England ;  and  that  it  was  one 
act  wns  not  given  to  the  magistrate  ;  of  six  bills  which  went  to  overthrow  all 
by  implication,  but  in  so  many  ex-  ;  that  was  valuable  in  the  constitution,  and 
press  words '  and  sentences :  nor  was  >  to  produce  a  greater  alarm  than  that 
the  power  of  inflicting  the  other  penal-  !  which  they  were  nominally  intended  to 
ties  allowed   to   them   tilt    after  opposi-    suppress. 

tion  was  made  to  the  attempt  to  disperse.  Mr.  It.  Martin  stated,  that  the  Irish 
The  clause  in  question  was  nothing  better  members  had  come  over  to  defend  the 
than  a  fraud  upon  the  House,  and  was  in-  I  constitution  of  the  country.  Heacknow- 
troduced  to  legalize  acts  of  violence,  ledged  that  he  war.  in  some  degree  an 
There  was  no  such  law  at  present  in  exist-  alarmist,  and  conceived  that  great  danger 
encc ;  for  if  there  had  been  any  such  law,  would  ensue  to  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  land  and  Ireland  if  the  prcsenc  measures 
any  magistrates  to  have  complained  (as  did  not  pass.  It  might  be  talten  aa  a 
the  papers  on  the  table  showed  that  some  proof  of  nis  sincerity,  that  he  was  ready 
magistrates  had  complained)  of  a  want  of  to  bear  any  share  of  unpopularity  m'hich 


power  wherewith  to  put  down  the  evils 
which  surrounded  them.  "  But  they  had 
the  power  of  dispersing  a  meeting  in  their 
commission  of  peace.''  This  was  not 
the  fact ;   the   commission    gave   them 


the  course  he  took  might  excite,  and  he 
knew  that  in  England  it  would  be  at- 
tended with  no  popularity — but  he  was 
convinced  that  he  should  earn  great 
popularity    in   the    county    which    ha. 
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had  the  honour  to  represent,  for  having 
contributed  to  save  the  constitution  of 
England  and  Ireland  by  the  passing  of 
such  acts.  Had  he  been  a  lawyer,  like 
some  of  the  worthy  gentlemen  opposite, 
he  would  have  written  a  note  to  the  at- 
torney and  solicitor  general,  telling  them, 
"  I  approve  of  much  of  what  your  bill 
contains,  and  I  request  a  conference,  that 
we  may  see  whether  we  may  not  so 
arrange  the  rest  as  to  come  to  an 
agreement."  He  complained,  that  as  it  was 
now  sure  the  bill  would  pass  into  a  law,  it 
was  acting  improperly  towards  the  people 
to  teach  them  to  believe  that  the  system 
under  which  they  would  have  to  live  was 
unconstitutional. 

The    Solicitor  General   expressed  his 
surprise  at   some  observations   that  had 
fallen  from  his  lion,  and  learned  friend 
who  had  spoken  last  but  one.     He  would 
ask,    upon    what    ground   his   hon.   and 
learned  friend  had  asserted  that  his  ma- 
jesty's government  had  held  a  consultation 
on  the  subject  of  instituting  a  censorship 
of  the  press  ?     This  was  a  charge  which 
ought  surely  not  to  have  been  made  upon 
light  grounds.     He  had  charged  him  with 
mis-quoting  the  act  of  Henry  7th,  and  . 
bad  suggested  the  act  of  Henry  4th  as 
the  only  one  applicable  to  the  power  of 
magistrates.     But  the  act  of  Henry  7th 
gave  the  magistrates  the  same  power  over 
unlawful  assemblies  as  over  riots.     There 
was  a  statute  of  Henry  4th,  he  would  ad- 
mit, upon  the  same  subject,   which  was 
confirmed  by  that  of  Henry  7th,  so  that 
he  maintained  his  quotation  was  correct. 
As  to  the  power  of  dispersion,   it   was 
given  in  the  present  bill  precisely  in  the 
same  terms  as  in  the  Riot  act.    His  hon. 
and  learned  friend  had  said,  that  until  the 
clause  indemnifying  justices  in  cases  of 
killing  and  maiming,  occurred,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  bill  that  could  lead  them 
to   suspect* it   of  containing  the   power 
of  dispersion— -but  did  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  forget  the  proclamation,  which  was 
copied  to  the  very  words  from  the  Riot 
act,  and  which  called  upon  the  people  to 
disperse  on  pain  of  being  subjected  to  the 
penalties  of  the  bill  ?     "  Our  sovereign 
ford  the  king  chargeth  and  commandeth 
all  persons  here  assembled  immediately  to 
disperse  themselves,  and  peaceably  to  de- 
part to  their  habitations,  or  to  their  lawful 
business."     Yet,   with  this  proclamation 
before  him,  his  hon.  and   learned  friend 
said,  that  there  was  not  a  word  about  dis- 
persing till  he  came  to  this  clause.     A  si- 

(VOL.  XLI.) 
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milar  clause  was  introduced  in  1 796,  and 
in  1817  a  proclamation  similar  to  the  pre- 
sent was  provided,  followed  by  a  power  of 
dispersion  expressed  word  for  word  in  the 
same  language  with  that  which  was  now 
objected  to.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  also  said  that  the  bill  might  easily  be 
defeated — that  he  denied.  The  object  of 
the  bill  was,  to  prevent  assemblies  of  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  persons  from  meeting  to 
display  the  physical  force  of  the  country, 
to  the  terror  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  disaffected. 
It  was  not  proposed  to  prevent  itinerant 
orators  from  speaking  in  rooms  or  apart- 
ments; they  might  speak  there  still, 
though,  if  they  inculcated  doctrines  sub- 
versive of  the  government  they  were  an- 
swerable to  the  law. — For  these  reasons, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  confi- 
dence that  none  of  the  arguments  offered 
that  night  would  be  successful  in  persuad- 
ing the  House  that  the  bill  was  inade* 
3uate  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  intro* 
uced. 

Mr.  Denman  repeated  his  assertion, 
that  none  of  the  authorities  referred  to  by 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  allowed  the 
magistrate  to  use  direct  force  for  the  dis* 
persion  of  meetings. 

Lord  Folkestone  begged  leave  to  recall 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  general  principle  of  the 
bill.  At  the  same  time  it  could  not  be  a 
matter  of  wonder,  that  the  House,  in  dis- 
cussing the  principle  of  this  measure, 
should  have  deviated  into  the  considera- 
tion of  particular  clauses,  when  it  was  re- 
collected that  the  bill  tn  its  progress 
through  the  several  stages  had  undergone 
so  many  changes ;  when  it  was  recollected 
that  it  had  been  twice  recommitted ;  that 
its  details  had  occupied  the  House  two 
whole  nights- ;  and  that  it  had  been  altered 
from  what  it  was  originally  intended  to 
be.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  he  had 
been  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended by  all  the  advocates  of  the  bill  to 
support  it  on  the  principle  originally  laid 
down  by  the  noble  lord,  that  it  was  not  an 
infraction  of  the  constitution ;  for  the 
right  hon.  the  president  of  the  board  of 
trade,  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  an  in- 
fraction of  the  constitution.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman,  sitting  there  as  one  of  his 
majesty's  ministers,  had  told  the  House 
that  the  bill  was  an  infraction  of  the  con* 
stitution,  and  that  it  was  a  necessary  mea- 
sure to  protect  the  country  against  the 
baneful  effect  of  those  reforming  princi- 
(3Z) 
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pies  that  had  been  growing  up  ever  since 
i he  French  revolution.  This  statement 
was  made  in  the  place  by  a  cabinet  minis- 
ter, and  yet  ministers  had  allowed  the 
evil  to  go  on  so  long  without  making  any 
attempt  to  arrest  its  progress  till  now,  ' 
when  they  came  down  to  the  House  with  j 
bix  or  seven  bills  at  once ;  of  which  the  pre- 
sent was  not  perhaps  the  most  alarming. 
A  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
adopted  a  course  of  argument  somewhat 
different:  he  had  contended  that  the  bill 
not  only  was  no  infraction  of  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  but  that  it  was  perfectly 
congenial  to  the  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try. Astonishing  as  this  doctrine  was,  he 
(lord  Folkstone)  had  been  still  more  as- 
tonished at  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman's  definition  of  liberty,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  argument  which  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  maintain.  He  had  defined 
liberty  to  be  potestas  faciendi  quicquid 
per  leges  licet ;  by  which  it  was  admitted 
that  a  man  had  a  right  to  do  whatever 
was  lawful  (a  pretty  narrow  definition 
of  liberty,  by-the-bye.)  By  this  bill, 
however,  a  man  might  be  prevented  from 
doing  what  was  perfectly  legal  by  the 
intrusion  of  one  stranger,  or  by  the  inter- 
ference of  a  single  magistrate;  and  how 
then  could  it  be  said  that  that  man  was  at 
liberty  to  do  quicquid  per  leges  licet? 
But  the  subsequent  part  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman's  speech  was  not  less 
surprising  He  had  talked  of  new  lights,  and 
informed  the  House,  in  the  language  of  the 
poet,  that  "  a  little  learning  was  a  danger- 
ous thing ;''  After  all  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  himself  said  upon 
the  Catholic  question,  he  was  now  pre- 
pared to  recommend  a  different  course  of 
policy  in  the  present  instance.  In  argu- 
ing the  Catholic  question  he  had  often 
stated  to  the  House,  "  You  have  done  so 
much,  that  you  cannot  go  back  again." 
Was  it  not  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
discontented  part  of  the  community  now  ? 
By  informing  their  minds,  the  country  had 
enabled  them  to  see  the  blots  and  flaws  of 
the  constitution,  and  the  question  now 
was,  whether  they  should  proceed  to  stop 
them  from  seeing,  by  penal  enactments,  or 
taking  out  those  blots  and  flaws  of  the 
constitution,  the  existence  of  which  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  himself 
did  not  deny  ?  His  Hon.  and  learned 
friend  below  him  had  justly  observed,  that 
this  measure,  objectionable  as  it  was  in 
itself,  was  rendered  still  more  dangerous 
by  the  other  bills  by  which  it  was  accom- 


panied. One  of  those  bills  (the  search 
for  arms  bill)  enabled  any  magistrate  or 
justice  of  the  peace,  in  any  of  those  coun- 
ties in  England  or  Scotland  to  which  the 
measure  was  intended  to  be  applicable,  to 
give  a  warrant  to  a  constable  to  break 
into  a  man's  house  at  any  hour  of  the 
night.  By  another  of  the  bills  now  on 
the  table,  such  restrictions  were  to  be  laid 
on  the  press  as  sufficiently  indicated  the 
spirit  in  which  all  the  present  measures 
originated.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  denied  that  there  had  been  any 
discussion  in  the  cabinet  on  the  subject  of 
establishing  a  censorship ;  but  had  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  been  a  mem- 
ber of  t  hat  cabinet  which  he  had  defended, 
he  would  have  known  that  (as  had  been 
stated  in  another  place  by  a  person  who 
must  have  known  the  fact)  there  had 
been  a  discussion  on  that  subject,  and 
that,  though  the  measure  was  not  decided 
on,  still  the  question  bad  been  entertained. 
This  measure  relating  to  the  press,  as  well 
as  the  others  now  in  progress,  seemed  to 
be  a  part  of  that  continental  system  which 
was  opposed  to  all  representative  govern- 
ments. He  believed,  indeed  it  had  been 
stated  by  the  noble  lord,  that  the  assent 
of  this  country  had  been  given  in  words, 
though  not  in  substance,  becauso  in  sub- 
stance it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
Crown,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
executive  government,  to  assent  to  all  the 
propositions  of  the  Holy  Alliance;  and 
connected  as  the  noble  lord  was  known 
to  be  by  negotiation,  perhaps  also 
in  forms  and  manners  with  foreign  courts, 
it  was  not  impossible  that  measures  ori- 
ginating with  the  noble  lord  might  par- 
take of  that  policy  which  prevailed  in 
those  courts.  He  begged  the  House 
to  consider,  while  they  were  passing 
these  bills  that  they  were  intended  to 
meet  an  evil,  into  the  origin  and  circum- 
stances of  which  ministers  had  twice  this 
season  refused  to  grant  an  inquiry.  Some 
persons  referred  that  evil  to  toe  distresses 
of  the  times,  while  others  maintained  that 
it  proceeded  from  a  bad  principle  that  had 
been  growing  up  in  this  country  since  the 
French  revolution ;  but,  whichever  of 
those  opinions  might  be  correct,  he 
trusted  the  House  would  not  consent  to 
pass  these  restrictive  measures  without 
knowing  more  of  the  cause  that  required 
them. 

Mr.  Honeywood  said,  ho  represented  a 
very  populous  and  a  very  loyal  county, 
and  he  should  ill  justify  the  confidence 
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which  his  constituents  reposed  in  him,  if 
he  did  not  express  his  sentiments  on  this 
bill.  Many  arguments  had  been  used  to 
show,  that  the  population  of  this  country 
did  not  entertain  loyal  sentiments;  but 
for  his  own  part,  he  considered  it  a  libel 
on  the  people  of  England  to  siiy  that  they 
were  disloyal,  or  disaffected  to  the  consti- 
tution. That  they  were  disaffected  he 
would  admit ;  but  to  whom  were  they  dis- 
affected ?  Not  to  their  king;  not  to  their 
country;  but  to  his  majesty's  ministers. 
If  that  was  a  crime,  he  was  also  guilty ; 
for  he  was  equally  disaffected  to  them. 
To  his  majesty's  person  he  would  pay  the 
most  loyal  allegiance,  but  to  his  majesty's 
ministers  ho  would  pay  no  allegiance. 
When  he  saw  tbem  making  innovations 
on  the  constitution  of  the  country,  he 
conceived  it  his  duty,  as  a  loyal  subject, 
and  a  member  of  parliament,  to  oppose 
their  proceedings ;  and,  accordingly,  he 
now  felt  himself  called  upon  to  raise  his 
voice  against  the  present  measure,  which 
was  not  only  an  innovation  on  the  consti- 
tution, but  was  subversive  of  the  liberties 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  G.  Bankes  supported  the  bill.  He 
thought  the  discontent  which  was  at  pre- 
sent so  prevalent,  arose  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  distress ;  but  to  prove  that  it 
was  not  the  less  dangerous  on  that  ac« 
count,  he  quoted  the  following  passage 
from  Bacon : — u  Lucan  noteth  well  the 
btate  of  Rome  before  the  civil  war— 

'  Hinc  usura  vorax,  rapiduinquc  in  tempore 

foenus. 
4  liinc  concussa  fides  et  multis  utile  bcllum.' 

"  This  same  multis  utile  bellum  is  an 
assured  and  infallible  sign  of  a  state  dis- 
posed to  sedition  and  troubles  ;  and  if  this 
poverty  and  broken  estate  in  the  better 
sort  be  joined  with  a  want  and  necessity 
in  the  mean  people,  the  danger  is  immi- 
nent and  great ;  for  the  rebellions  of  the 
belly  are  the  worst."  As  to  the  question 
of  religion,  there  was  and  could  bo  but 
one  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  House 
should  come  to  some  decided  vote.  The 
best  interests  of  humanity  were  engaged 
in  the  contest,  and  if  gentlemen  did  not 
choose  to  legislate  on  so  important  a  tub* 
jeet,  the  dissolution  of  all  law  would  be 
the  consequence.  Those  who  did  not 
protect  religion  must  partake  in  the  con- 
sequences of  its  fall.  Those  who  did  not 
ri*e  in  its  defence  must  share  in  the  mis- 
fortunes and  the  danger  necessarily  con- 
sentient upon  its  ruin.  He  honest*  y  and 
i'aiily   stated  his   opinion.     He    believed 
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the  measures  proposed  to  be  calculated 
for  the  public  good,  and  should  support 
them. 

Lord  Morpeth  said,  that  in  the  last 
stage  of  this  important  measure  he  wished 
to  be  allowed  to  offer  a  few  words  to  the 
House.  He  was  the  more  anxious  to  ob- 
tain that  permission,  because  he  was 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  differing 
from  many  of  those  for  whom  he  felt  the 
most  sincere  respect  and  esteem.  But 
occasions  might  occur,  when  the  feelings 
of  personal  friendship  and  of  party 
attachment  might  be  allowed  to  bend  to  a 
strong  and  imperious  sense  of  public 
duty.  Such  an  occasion  was  the  present, 
whether  viewed  with  regard  to  the  awful 
and  critical  state  of  the  country,  or  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  nature  of 
those  measures  which  were  proposed  to 
counteract  the  evils  and  avert  the  dangers 
of  our  situation :  for  that  gentleman  must 
have  viewed  the  measure  that  was  now 
proposed  through  a  very  different  medium 
from  that  in  which  he  had  been  constrain- 
ed to  see  it,  if  he  considered  cither  its 
adoption  or  its  rejection  as  an  unmixed  or 
unbalanced  good.  But  called  upon  to 
form  his  opinion  from  the  information 
submitted  to  the  House,  from  the  intelli- 
gence that  he  had  obtained  from  other 
sources,  from  the  general  notoriety  that 
prevailed,  he  was  led  irresistibly,  how- 
ever reluctantly,  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  meetings  which  had  lately  disgraced 
and  distracted  the  manufacturing  districts 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country,  if 
not  suppressed  by  the  strong  arm  of  new 
legislative  enactments,  must  be  put  down 
by  the  much  more  to  be  dreaded  alterna- 
tive, the  interposition  and  exercise  of 
military  force.  With  this  conviction  upon 
his  mind,  though  disapproving  of  some  of 
the  clauses  of  the  bill,  and  wishing  that  its 
duration  had  been  confined  to  a  shorter 
period  he  must  give  his  support  to  the 
present  measure. — Into  the  nature,  cha- 
racter, and  complexion  of  the  meetings 
thnt  had  lately  occurred  he  would  not 
now  inquire,  as  that  part  of  the  subject 
had  been  completely  analyzed  by  pre- 
ceding speakers;  but  he  might  inquire 
into  the  grievance  that  was  the  general 
object  of  complaint ;  what  was  it  but  the 
existing  constitution  of  this  country? 
and  what  are  the  means  by  which  this 
grievance  is  proposed  to  be  removed  ? 
terror  and  intimidation  resulting  from  the 
display  of  physical  and  organized  force. 
For  what  are  the  words  inserted  in  leso- 
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lutions  agreed  upon  some  time  previous 
to  the  meeting  at  Manchester  ?     "  They 
(meaning  the  reformers)  will  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  short  of  the  constitution,  the 
whole  constitution,  and  nothing  but  the 
constitution:     that    annual    parliaments, 
and  universal  suffrage  constitute  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  constitution,  and  are  their 
rightful  inheritance,  that  they  shall  con- 
sider their  wrongs  unredressed,  and  their 
rights  withheld  until  they  are  possessed  of 
such  annual  parliaments,  ana  such  uni- 
versal suffrage."     They  then  proceed  to 
say,  that  they  look  for  redress  only  from 
themselves,  and  that  they  are  possessed  of 
ample  means.    No  petition  to  parliament, 
no  address  to  the  Prince  Regent.     What 
is  it  but  to  declare  that  the  reformation  of 
the  constitution  is  to  be  effected  by  the 
introduction  of  a  principle  calculated  to 
lead  to  confusion  and  anarchy,  through 
the  medium  and  agency  of  physical  force? 
But  he  is  told  that  these  doctrines  of  an- 
nual parliaments,  and  universal  suffrage 
have  met  with  the  sanction  of  many  great 
and  distinguished  authorities,  among  the 
chief  Mr.  Selden  has  been  named,   the 
most  learned  as  he  has  been  termed  in  a 
learned  age.     He  had  not  been  able  to 
refer  to  the  particular  passage,  but  if  Mr. 
Selden  supported  these  doctrines  no  man 
ever  placed  a  greater  constraint  upon  his 
feelings  and  principles ;  for  he  was,  as  is 
well  known,  un   able  and  distinguished 
member  of  a  parliament  the  most  reverse 
of  annual,  of  one  which  debarred  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  for  a  longer  period 
than  ever  before  or  since  occurred,   from 
exercising  their  right  of  suffrage  either 
universal  or  particular.    There  is  also  the 
authority  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  and 
the  very  respectable  name  of  Mr.  Gran- 
ville Sharp;    but  if  there  be  a  parallel 
between  the  theories,  is  there  any  parallel 
between  the  times,  and  the  circumstances 
with  which  they  are  attended  ?  is  there  no 
difference  between  propounding  a  theory, 
and  asserting  a  right?  is  there  no  difference 
between  discussing  a  point  in  a  treatise,  or 
submitting  it  as  a  proposition  to  either 
House  of  parliament,  and  claiming  it  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  constitution  before 
an  assembled  multitude,  suffering  under 
privation  and  want,  and  exposed  to  all 
the  artifices  of  disaffection  and  malignity? 
But  this  is  a  system  of  coercion  and  re- 
straint.    That  may  be  true  both   in   its 
general  and  particular    acceptation ;    all 
regulation,    all  law,   all  duty,  allegiance 
itscJf  is  the  diminution  of  some  right,  is 


the  limitation  of  some  power  inherent  in 
every  individual ;    but    the  question   is9 
whether  such  restrictions  are  not  generally 
necessary,  and  whom  and  what  they  re- 
strain ?    If  the  effect  be  to  coerce  those 
who  are  gaining  a  flagitious  livelihood  by 
preying  upon  the  credulity  and  inflaming 
the  passions  of  the  suffering  classes  of  the 
community  :  if  it  check  their  career*  and 
arrest  their  progress,  it  is  a  measure  not 
of  rigour  but  of  prevention.    If  it  also 
have  the  effect  of  suppressing  such  meet- 
ings as  that  which  occurred  at  Manchester, 
(for  it  must  be  remembered  that    the 
leaders  upon  that  occasion  did  not  con- 
vene merely  the  inhabitants  of  that  town. 
The  good  sense  and  moderation  of  some 
might  have  checked  the  turbulence  and 
disaffection  of  others.     It  was  necessary 
to  collect  the  scattered  and  diverging 
rays  of  disaffection  into  one  focus ;  it  was 
necessary  to  infuse  into   the  mixture  of 
Manchester  the  pure  and  unadulterated 
spirit  of  neighbouring  reform,)— if  k  sup- 
press meetings  of  this  character,  it  is  a 
measure  not  of  coercion,  but  of  protec- 
tion.   But  it  infringes  in  some  degree  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.     He  admitted  it ; 
and  it  was  with  reluctance  that  he  gave 
his  consent  to  some  ot*  the  provisions  of 
the  bill ;  but  does  it  not  guard  against 
greater     infringements,      against     more 
daring    encroachments,     encroachments 
which  if  not  sturdily  resisted  must  involve 
all  the  liberties  of  this  country  in  one  un- 
distinguished mass  of  ruin  and  desolation  ? 
—But  he  had  heard  much  general  decla- 
mation about  liberty ;  he  wished  il  to  be 
more  accurately  defined.  He  remembered 
Mr.  Burke,  not  writing  at  the  time  that 
he  might  be  supposed  to  be  led  away  by 
his  horror  and  disgust  at  the  excesses  of 
revolutionary  France,    but  in  the  year 
1774,   in  his  address  to  the  electors  of 
Bristol,  thus  describing  liberty:  "  Liberty 
is  the  distinguishing  part  of  our  constitu- 
tion :  to  preserve  it  inviolate  is  the  pecu- 
liar duty,  the  proper  trust  of  every  member 
I  of  the  House  of  Commons.    But  k  is  that 
J  liberty,    and  only  that  liberty  I  mean 
which  is  connected  with  order,  and  that 
not  only  exists  with  order  and  with  virtue, 
but  cannot  at  all  exist  without  them.'* 
Mr.  Burke  could  not  have  intended  that 
species  of  order  which  proceeds  from  the 
regular  procession,   the  marshalled  files* 
and  organized  battalions  of  theManchetter 
reformers;    nor  that  species   of  virtue 
I  which  is  to  bo  collected  from  the  inflam- 
1  matory  harangues  of  the  demagogues  of 
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the  day,  much  less  that  virtue  which  is  to 
be  extracted  from  those  publications,  the 
noxious  exhalations  of  the  press,  which, 
not  content  with  simple  infidelity,  insult 
and  revile  the  God  whom  they  renounce 
and  abjure. — But  it  is  a  system  of  conci- 
liation that  is  required.  He  confessed 
that  he  did  not  see  that  a  system  of  con- 
ciliation was  incompatible  with  measures 
of  promptitude  and  vigour.  He  had  yet 
to  learn  why  parliament  and  the  govern- 
ment might  not  lend  a  patient  ear  to  the 
distresses  of  the  people,  and  endeavour 
by  all  attainable  means  to  alleviate  and 
diminish  them.  Why  they  might  not 
upon  the  basis  of  reciprocal  advantage, 
establish  a  more  close  commercial  inter- 
course with  neighbouring  nations;  why 
they  might  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
bright  prospect  that  was  opening  to  the 
people  of  South  America,  or  carry  the 
spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  into  those 
almost  untraversed  seas  which  wash  the 
numerous  and  scattered  inlands  in  the 
Eastern  Ocean:  why  they  might  not 
employ  the  superabundant  population  of 
some  districts  in  this  country  in  works  of 
practical  and  durable  utility.— But  the 
urgent  and  immediate  duty  was  that  of 
protection,  not  merely  with  the  view  of 
defending  that  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial capital,  the  nature  of  which  had 
been  so  well  illustrated  in  the  very  able 
speech  lately  made  by  the  member  for 
Taunton,  in  order  to  tranquillize  its 
alarm,  to  ensure  its  con 6 den ce,  to  perpe- 
tuate its  stay;  but  it  assumes  a  wider 
aange,  the  House  is  called  upon  to  extend 
the  shield  of  its  protection  over  the  quiet, 
the  loyal,  the  industrious,  the  uncomplain- 
ing part  of  the  community,  and  not  them 
alonei  but  to  extend  it  over  the  unthink- 
ing, the  deluded  and  the  infatuated,  to 
endeavour  to  reclaim  and  rescue  them 
from  the  grasp  and  ascendancy  of  men, 
their  professed  and  pretended  instructors 
and  teachers,  but  in  fact  their  bitterest 
and  deadliest  enemies— -men,  to  whom  if 
free  scope  were  allowed  tor  their  pious 
and  patriotic  exertions,  would  purify  reli- 
gion by  blasphemy,  and  renovate  the 
constitution  by  revolution. 

The  gallery  was  cleared  for  a  division, 
but  the  House  did  not  divide.  During 
the  exclusion  of  strangers  Mr.  Scarlett 
and  some  other'  members  rose  to  address 
the  House.  Mr.  Lambton  perceiving 
this,  observed,  that  if  the  House  attempted 
to  debate  with  closed  doors,  he  should 
move  that  it  do  adjourn.  On  our  re-ad- 
mission to  the  gallery, 


Mr.  Scarlett  was  speaking.  He  said, 
that  if  the  present  measures  were  calcu- 
lated to  produce  the  effect  proposed,  there 
was  not  a  man  in  the  House  who  would 
support  them  more  readily  than  himself. 
But,  upon  the  most  serious  consideration, 
be  was  convinced  they  would  have  a  con- 
trary effect,  and  therefore  it  was  that  he 
felt  bound  to  oppose  them.  He  did  not 
pretend  to  deny  that  the  state  of  the 
country  was  such  as  to  call  for  the  enact- 
ment of  some  legislative  measures— that 
the  state  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
did  not  call  for  the  interposition  of  govern- 
ment. But  he  felt  convinced  that  the 
measures  proposed  by  ministers  were  not 
calculated  to  remedy  the  existing  evils. 
Many  hon.  members  had  expressed  their 
reluctance  to  support  these  measures,  and 
he  was  glad  to  hear  them  say  so,  as  it  was 
an  admission  that  they  were  a  restraint 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  people.  But  how 
did  this  admission  agree  with  the  state- 
ments of  a  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Flunkcuj,  that  these  bills  were  brought 
forward  in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution 
[Hear,  hear  I]  ?  Where  did  the  consti- 
tution aay  that  meetings  were  to  be  limited 
to  10,000  or  to  30,000  persons  ?  Did  the 
operation  of  the  present  measures  go  to 
prevent  large  meetings  in  counties  ?  No : 
the  present  measures  went  to  suppress 
meetings  not  contemplated  by  the  pro- 
posers of  them.  If,  then,  they  were  unne- 
cessarily trenching  on  the  people's  rights, 
it  was  not  yet  too  late  to  retread  their 
steps ;  it  was  not  too  late  to  arouse  them- 
selves from  the  unfounded  panic  and  alarm 
which  had  been  spread  abroad.  It  was 
urged,  that  the  meetings  themselves  were 
not  so  ranch  to  be  dreaded,  but  that  they 
were  an  indication  of  public  feeling.  If 
these  meetings  were  to  be  put  down,  then 
one  indication  of  public  feeling  was  put 
an  end  to.  The  hon.  and  learned  member, 
after  some  farther  observations,  asked, 
what  was  to  prevent  any  magistrate  from 
coming  in  and  dispersing  one  of  these 
meetings  tolerated  under  the  act  ?  If  such 
meeting  were  to  remain  beyond  the  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  allowed  to  strangers  to 
withdraw,  or  if  the  parishioners  were  to 
remain  half  an  hew  beyond  the  order  to 
disperse,  then  the  whole  of  those  who  re* 
main  were  to  be  accused  of  felony.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  a  magistrate  were 
to  send  a  volunteer,  he  would  not  use  the 
harsh  term  a  spy  ;  suppose  such  a  person 
were  to  be  sent  into  a  meeting,  would  not 
this  at  once  destroy  the  liberty  of  meeting 
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in  this  way  ?  The  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber concluded  by  imploring  the  House  not 
to  adopt  measures  subversive  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  down  such  persons  as  Hunt 
and  Oobbett,  and  other  orators  and  writers 
equally  contemptible. 

The  Attorney  General  observed,  that  his 
lion,  and  learned  friend  had  argued  that 
public  meetings  were  dangerous,  but  yet 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  suppressed  by 
legislative  measures  [No,  no!].  This 
was  what  he  understood  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  to  have  said.  The  hon.  and 
learned  member  went  on  to  defend  the 
measure.  The  magistrates  were  vested 
with  the  power  of  dispersing  the  meeting 
if  strangers  refused  to  withdraw.  The 
magistrates  were,  however,  responsible 
for  the  exercise  of  this  power.  They  could 
not  disperse  the  meeting  unless,  as  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Riot  act  where  there 
was  a  riot  [Hear!  from  the  Opposition]. 
Gentlemen  might  cheer,  but  he  main- 
tained that  the  proposed  measure  provided 
as  fully  against  abuse  as  the  Riot  act  did, 
or  could  do.  He  believed  that  this  was 
not  an  irreligious  age,  and  that  if  religion 
was  attacked  by  the  disaffected,  it  was  be- 
cause they  conceived  it  a  main  pillar  of 
government. 

The  House  then  divided :  For  the  third 
reading,  313;  Against  ir,  95:  Majority, 
218. 

List  of  the  Minority. 


Latouche,  John 
Latouche,  R. 
Lemon,  sir  W. 
Mabcrly,  John 
Mabcrly,  \V.  L. 
Macdonaid,  James 
Martin,  John 


Robarts,  W.  T. 
Robarts,  A. 
Russell,  R.  G. 
Scarlett,  James 
Scudamore,  R. 
Smith,  W. 
Stewart,  W. 


Mi  Id  may,  P.  St.  John    Tavistock,  marquis 
Milton,  viscount  Taylor,  M.  A. 

Moore,  Peter  Thorp,  alderman 


Nugent,  lord 
Osborne, lord  F. 
Pringle,  J. 
Perceval,  Spencer 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Parnell,  Wm. 
Pares,  Thos. 
Peirse,  Henry 
Price,  Robt. 
Kickford,  \V. 
Ricardo,  David 
Rancliffe,  lord 


Tierncy,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Waithman,  alderman 
Webbe,  Ed. 
Wharton,  John 
Whilbread,W.  II. 
Wilkins  Walter. 
Williams,  W. 
Wilson,  sir  Robert 
Wood,  alderman 

TELLERS 

Althorp,  viscount 
Grant,  J.  P. 


Allen,  J.  II. 
Aubrey,  sir  John 
Anson,  hon.  G. 
Raring,  A. 
Rarnctt,  James 
Bennct,  hon.  H.  C. 
Benett,  John 
Benyun,  Benjamin 
Bernal,  Ralph 
Birch,  Joseph 
Brougham,  Henry 
Burdclt,  sir  F. 
Byng,  George, 
(■alcraft,  John 
Calvert,  C. 
Cavendish,  lord  G. 
Cavendibh,  Henry 
Clifton,  viscount 
Colbome,  N.  R. 
Coke,  T.  W. 
Com p ton,  Sim. 
De  Crespigny,  sir  W. 
Penman,  Thos. 
Dcnison,  W.  J. 
I)u u cannon,  viscount 
Dundas,  hon.  L. 
Dundas,  Thus. 


Ebrington,  viscount 
Ellice,  E. 
Euston,  earl  of 
Ferguson,  sir  R.  C. 
Fitzgerald,  lord  W. 
Filzroy,  lord  C. 
Foley,  Thomas 
Folkestone,  vise. 
Gaskell,  Ben. 
Graham,  Sand  ford 
Graham,  J.  R.  C. 
Griffiths,  John  W. 
Guise,  sir  W. 
Gurney,  It.  II. 
Heron,  sir  It. 
Harvey,  I).  W. 
Hill,  lord  A. 
lloworth,  H. 
llonywood,  W.  P. 
Hume,  J. 
Hurst,  Robert 
Hutchinson,  hon.  C. 
Kinnaird,  hon.  U. 
Lamb,  hon.  W. 
Lamb,  hon.  G. 
J,ambton,  John  G. 
Langton,  W.G. 


When  we  were  re-admitted  into  the  gal- 
lery, we  found 

Mr.  J.  Wharton  on  his  legs,  proposing 
a  clause  relative  to  the  admission  of  re* 
porters  to  public  meetings.  It  went  to 
authorize  the  attendance  of  reporters  to 
newspapers  at  public  meetings,  although 
strangers  to  the  place,  on  their  sending  in 
their  name  to  the  magistrate  twenty-four 
hours  before  the  meeting. 

Lord  Castlereagh  objected  to  the  intro- 
duction of  reporters  as  a  distinct  body  re- 
cognized by  the  legislature  and  invested 
with  particular  privileges.  If  strangers  to 
the  county,  parish,  or  district,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  respectively  composed  the 
meeting,  he  saw  no  reason  for  considering 
them  in  any  other  light  than  strangers  by 
any  clause  in  the  bill.  The  magistrates 
might  grant  them  facilities  of  admission 
if  they  saw  no  objection.  It  was  true,  as 
had  been  stated  by  an  hon.  member,  that 
the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  public 
meetings  in  the  public  journals  had  some- 
times warned  the  country  of  its  danger; 
but  it  was  at  the  same  time  not  to  be  de- 
nied, that  the  danger  had  often  been  in- 
creased by  alarming  and  fallacious  re- 
ports. He  was  unwilling  to  allow  this 
class  of  persons  any  rights  by  this  act 
which  they  did  not  previously  possess; 
and  thus  to  give  a  pretence  for  the  admis- 
sion of  strangers. 

Mr.  Tierney  said,  that  the  number 
might  be  limited  to  three  or  four,  and  thus 
a  part  of  the  noble  lord's  objections  might 
be  obviated ;  but  the  noble  lord  objected 
to  the  principle  of  admitting  reporters  al- 
together [No,  no!]. 

Lord   CasUtreagh  said,  he  merely  ob- 
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jeeted  to  the  claim  of  a  right.  A  magis- 
trate, who  saw  no  reason  for  excluding 
them,  might  grant  them  facilities  of  ad- 
mission. 

Mr.  Tierney  did  not  see  how  a  ma- 
gistrate, without  some  authority  in  the 
uct,  could  authorize  the  attendance  of 
st  range  rs. 

Lord  Casilereagh  said,  the  magistrates 
could  introduce  their  own  officers  and  as- 
sistants, though  strangers,  and  if  they 
chose  they  might  bring  in  the  reporters 
among  them. 

Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  said,  the  rea- 
son which  the  noble  lord  had  given  for 
the  exclusion  of  reporters  was,  in  his  opi- 
nion, the  strongest  ground  for  their  ad- 
mission. The  noble  lord  had  stated,  that 
fallacious  reports  had  been  propagated, 
and  produced  danger.     Now,  as  some  re- 

Eorts  must  always  go  abroad,  would  it  not 
e  better  to  admit  reporters  from  respect- 
able newspapers,  who  were  men  of  edu- 
cation, who  had  characters  at  stake,  and 
would  be  careful  to  avoid  misrepresenta- 
tion, than  allow  statements  to  get  into 
circulation  through  the  medium  of  indivi- 
duals less  qualified  ? 

Mr.  J.  lJ.  Grant  said,  that  the  magis- 
trate could  not  connive  at  reporters  when 
strangers  were  ordered  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Hume  contended,  that  by  the  bill, 
the  reporter  by  attending  a  meeting  would 
incur  the  penalties  of  a  stranger,  which 
was  fine  and  imprisonment,  nor  could  the 
magistrate  protect  him  against  the  in- 
former who  would  share  the  fine.  He 
would  propose  a  clause  obviating  the  ob- 
jection to  the  clause  under  discussion, 
which  gave  a  right  to  attend,  while  it  at 
the  same  time  protected  the  reporters  from 
the  penalties  attaching  on  other  strangers. 
He  would  propose  to  give  the  magistrates 
a  power  to  refuse  or  grant  admission  to 
reporters  at  their  discretion.  The  noble 
lord  had  not  brought  forward  the  clause 
which  he  had  given  hopes  to  expect  on  a 
former  night ;  and  therefore  he  (Mr.  H.) 
felt  it  his  duty  to  propose  one.  The  hon. 
member  was  proceeding,  when 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Wharton  was  put 
and  negatived. 

Mr.  Hume  then  moved  that  the  follow- 
ing clause  be  brought  up :— "  Provided 
also,  and  be  it  enacted,  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  lord-lieutenant,  governor, 
or  custos  rotulorum9  sheriff,  Stewart  de- 
pute, convener,  justice  of  the  peace,  or 
other  officer,  convening  any  meeting,  or 
presiding  at  any  meeting,  called  agreeably 


to  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  on  applica- 
tion from  the  editors  of  newspapers,  in 
writing,  stating  their  names  and  places  of 
abode,  to  grant  authority  under  their 
hands  to  a  reporter  for  each  editor  so  ap- 
plying, to  attend  any  such  meeting,  pro- 
vided always  that  such  reporters  shall  con- 
duct themselves  at  such  meetings  in  an 
orderly  and  quiet  manner." — The  House 
divided :  For  the  bringing  up  the  clause, 
88;  Against  it,  262:  Majority,  174. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  said,  that  he  did  not 
wish  at  so  late  an  hour,  and  after  so  pro- 
tracted a  debate,  to  detain  the  House  by 
going  at  any  length  into  argument  in  sup- 
port of  the  clause  to  exempt  Ireland 
from  the  operation  of  the  bill.    He  had 
already  troubled  them  at  the  opening  of 
the  debate  on   that   night  with  some  of 
the  many  observations  which   might   be 
adduced  to  prove  how  entirely  unneces- 
sary, and  totally  inapplicable  this  parti- 
cular bill,  and  the  whole  of  the  noble 
lord's  measures  of  coercion  and  penalty, 
were  to  that  country,  in  reference  to  its 
present  avowed  state  of  tranquillity  and 
submission  to  the  law.    He  had  already 
shown  that  there  was  a  total  and  abso- 
lute difference  in  the  relative  situation  of 
the  two  countries  (Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land) at  this  moment.    That  not  one  of 
the  causes  assigned  by  the  noble  lord  for 
introducing  these  bills,  nor  by  any  mem- 
ber who  supported  them,   had  been,   or 
could  be,   stated  as  existing  in  Ireland, 
for  whose  peaceable  state  the  noble  lord 
and  the  secretary  for  Ireland  had  them- 
selves voluntarily  vouched.     He  had  re- 
peatedly challenged    ministers    and   the 
members    for    Ireland     who    supported 
them,  to  contradict  him  if  in  error,  and 
to  state  boldly  why  they  were  disposed 
to  inflict  these  bills  on  that  unoffending 
and  much -sinned- against  country.     They 
had  not  answered  that  challenge,  they 
could  not.      The  right  hon.  gentleman, 
member  for  the  university  of  Dublin,  had, 
indeed,  replied  to  that  appeal,  by  stating 
some  doctrines  better  calculated  for  the 
divan  of  Constantinople,  or  for  the  king- 
dom of  Morocco,  than  for  the  enlightened 
wisdom  of  the  parliament  of  this  empire. 
He  reminded  the  House  of  the  temperate 
manner  in  which  he  had  made  his  appeal 
to  that  gentleman,  and  he  desired  them 
to  contrast  it  with  the  heat  and  peevish- 
ness with  which  he  had  been  answered, 
with  a  want  of  patience,  he  must  say, 
but  little  creditable  to  a  gentleman  whose 
talents  and  learning  pointed  him  out  as 
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likely   to    become  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished judges  of  the  country.     He 
assured    the    House    that   he   hail   been 
perfectly  serious   in    that  appeal,  which 
he  understood  the  right  hon.  member  to 
havo    answered    by  stating    "  that   the 
members  for  Ireland  had  agreed  to  the 
extension  of  these  bills  to  their  country, 
because  they  felt  that  there    existed  a 
system    of  violence    and    intimidation." 
Where  ?  in  Ireland  !  would  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  assert  any  such  thing  ?  he  had 
indeed,  and  doubtless  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  ministers,  given  his  opinion  as 
to  the  illegality  of  the  Manchester  meet- 
ings, when  the  question  really  interesting 
to  the  public  and  to  the  constitution  was, 
how  that   meeting  had  been   dispersed, 
whether  the  manner  of  dispersing  it  by 
the  magistrates  had  been  illegal,  and  at- 
tended by  circumstances  of  the  utmost 
brutality  committed  against  the  people, 
by  which  lives  were  lost,  and  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  most  inhumanly  treat- 
ed ;  but  the  right  hon.  gentleman  resisted 
any  such  inquiry,  and  gave  the  weight  of 
his  talents  to  support  ministers  in  stifling 
all  investigation,  and  in  their  deep  laid 
plans  against  the  liberties  and  constitution 
of  the  people  of  England ;  but  above  all, 
had  willingly  joined   with    the   minister 
without  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  to  ex- 
tend these  claims  to  his  unfortunate  and 
unoffending  country,  where,  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son said,  he  hoped,  he  and  the  rest  of  the 
Irish  members  who  agreed  with  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  would  be  called  to  ac- 
count for  their  extraordinary  conduct  with 
regard  to  this  bill  and  the  whole  of  the 
system  of  the  noble  lord.    The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  talked  of  exclusive  loyalty 
and  exclusive  patriotism.      Mr.  H.  said 
he  believed  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
fashion  in  loyalty,  such  a  thing  as  occa- 
sional loyalty,  that  for  himself  he  did  not 
lay  claim  to  the  credit  of  exclusive  pa- 
triotism,   but    he    confessed    he   should 
be  rejoiced  to  have  had  it  in  his  power 
to  induce  the  right  hon.  member  to  give 
with  him  a  patriot's  vote  on  the  present 
question.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
made  use  of  the  very  hackneyed  observa- 
tion of  a  "  little  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing;99    in  his  (Mr.  H.'s)  opinion,  ex- 
tensive   information    and    super-eminent 
talents  misapplied,  were  not  more  danger- 
ous than  reprehensible.     The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  stated,   that  the  present 
was  not  the  first  occasion  in  which  they 
had   differed  in   opinion.      He  was  not 


aware  to  what  he  alluded.    They  had,  in- 
deed, differed  in  opinion  as  to  the  noble 
lord's  bills  against  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  the  sacred  right  of  petitioning,  but 
above  all,  as  to  extending  these  hateful  mea- 
sures to  Ireland,  where  there  had  not  been 
even  one  solitary  instance  of  a  tumultuary 
meeting  on  parliamentary  reform,  or  on 
commercial  and  manufacturing  difficulties, 
nor  one  in  consequence  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  Manchester  on  the  16th  of  August, 
which  had  created  such  a  flame,  and  had 
given  rise  to  so  many  meetings  in  Great 
Britain,  and  which  meetings  were  stated 
as  the  main  foundation  for  all  these  mea- 
sures.    He  certainly  considered  it  an  an* 
necessary  insult    and    cruelty  practised 
against  Ireland,  to  extend  the  training 
bill,  and  that  against  seditious  and  blas- 
phemous publications  there,  where  there 
had  not  been  a  single  instance  of  training, 
nor  a  single  trial  for  any  such  publica- 
tion; yet  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ap- 
proved of  the  extension  of  these  bills  to 
Ireland,  which  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  happy 
to  oppose  with  all  his  might.    There  was, 
indeed,  another  occasion,  a  very  signal 
one  too,  on  which  he  was  proud  to  have 
differed  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  it 
was  on  the  investigation  into-the- conduct 
of  an  Irish  county  member,  which  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  House  during  a 
part  of  last  session.     The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman was  absent  during  the  whole  of 
that  investigation,  but  he  afterwards  at- 
tended in  his  place,  and,  after  as  able  m 
display  as  perhaps  he  had  ever  made  in 
parliament,  or  on  any  occasion,  he  sup- 
ported that  speech  with  as  objectionable 
a  vote  as  had  ever  been   given  in  the 
House  of  Commons.    On  these  occasion*, 
Mr.  H.  said,  he  had  on  his  part  too,  no 
reason  to  regret  having  moat  decidedly 
differed  both  in  opinion  and  conduct  with 
the  right  hon.  gentleman— a  difference  of 
opinion  which  he  hoped  would  be  record- 
ed, and  on  measures  which  he  flattered  him- 
self would  never  be  forgotten  by  the  peo- 
ple, notwithstanding  the  able  at  tempt  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  to  palliate  and  de- 
fend them.    With  regard  to  the  hint  from 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  not  to  mix  up> 
the  Catholics  with  this  question ;  perhaps 
he  did  not  know,  that,  as  the  bill  origi- 
nally stood,  there  could  have  been  no  Ca- 
tholic meeting  to  petition  the  legislature, 
and  that,  since  the  first  presentation ^of  It 
to  the  House j  a  clause  had  been  intro- 
duced to  remedy  tht9  defect. —  After  some 
other  observations,  Mr,  Hutchinson  con- 
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eluded  by  asking  leave  to  bring  up  his 
clause. 

Mr.  Plunkett  assured  the  bon.  and  gal- 
lant general,  for  so  he  believed,  without 
meaning  to  deny  his  learning,  he  must 
call  him  [a  laugh],  that  he  did  not  feci 
his  temper  at  all  ruffled.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  member  quarrelled  with  the  ob- 
servations he  had  made  to  the  House; 
but  the  hon.  and  gallant  member  should 
recollect,  that  he  had  been  reluctantly 
compelled  to  address  the  House  in  conse- 
quence of  an  appeal  from  the  hon.  and 
gallant  member.  But  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant member  complained,  that  his  argu- 
ment was  bad.  It  it  was  §o9  he  assured 
the  hon.  and  gallant  member  it  was  not 
intentionally  so.  He  was  called  upon  to 
aay,  why  the  Bill  should  extend  to  Ire- 
land, when  Ireland  was  not  disturbed  ? 
Why,  many  English  members  for  counties 
perfectly  tranquil,  voted  for  the  extension 
of  the  Bill  to  the  whole  kingdom, — and 
with  reason.  A  system  of  violence  and 
intimidation  was  now  pursued,  which, 
though  his  country  was  not  deemed  parti- 
cularly timid,  would  have  its  effect  there 
also.  It  was  like  the  stone  thrown  into 
the  water— circle  succeeded  circle ;  every 
new  proselyte  acfdecl  to  its  power,  every 
one  who  was  terrified  became  the  instru- 
ment of  intimidation  ;  if  it  went  on,  he 
knew  not  where  it  would  end.  He  re- 
gretted the  less  the  extension  of  the  bill 
to  Ireland,  because  all  legitimate  meet- 
ings there,  being  generally  held  in  rooms, 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  R.  Martin  contended  for  the  ne- 
cessity of  including  Ireland  in  the  opera- 
tion of  this  bill,  for  the  purpose  of  more 
effectually  ensuring  the  stability  of  both 
countries. 

Mr.  Tierney  wished  to  know  on  what 
principle  it  was,  that  if,  in  1817,  when 
the  danger  was  greater  than  it  was  now, 
Ireland  was  excluded,  while  now,  with  no 
other  difference  than  that  she  was  more 
tranquil,  the  bill  was  to  be  extended  thi- 
ther? She  was  then  open  to  all  the  mis- 
chiefs which  were  now  held  forth,  and  the 
additional  danger  of  Spenceanism,  which 
was  no  longer  talked  oh 

Lord  Castlcreagh  denied  that  the  danger 
was  greater  in  1817  than  it  now  was.  It 
was  now  more  systematic  and  dangerous. 
The  measures  were  of  a  description  to 
show  that  vigilance  and  permanent  mea- 
sures were  necessary  to  suppress  it*  The 
extension  to  Ireland  served  to  show  the 
measures  to  be  permanent  and  general. 

(VOL.XLI.) 


The  House  would,  therefore,  extend  its 
protection  to  Ireland  against  an  evil  by 
which,  though  not  now  visited,  she  might 
be  afflicted  at  no  distant  period. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  it  was  a  somewhat 
whimsical  mode  of  arguing  in  ti>e  noble 
lord,  when  the  necessity  for  strong  mea- 
sures was  questioned,  to  hold  up  their  se- 
verity as  a  proof  of  their  necessity.  In 
1817,  according  to  him,  they  had  only  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus— a  com- 
mon rod ;  now,  said  he,  we  have  a  whip  of 
scorpions.  The  noble  lord  had  forgotten 
that  at  the  former  period  of  alarm,  the  dan- 
ger was  deemed  to  be  as  great  as  at  the 
present  moment;  so  it  was  nearly  in  1812  ; 
so  it  was  in  two  or  three  cases  during  the 
war.  If  any  gentleman  would  look  into 
the  reports  of  1817,  and  measure  the  dan- 
ger by  the  assertions  to  be  found  there, 
he  would  rest  his  claim  to  his  vote  in  his 
declaration,  whether  the  dangers  were  not 
greater  then  than  now  I  There  was  then 
a  central  committee  in  London,  direct- 
ing an  organized  system  of  disaffection 
throughout  the  country ;  the  Tower  was 
summoned ;  magazines  were  collected ; 
bullets  provided,  though  as  it  afterwards 
turned  out,  in  the  foot  of  an  old  stock- 
ing. The  bridges  were  to  be  blown  up, 
and  the  soldiers  to  be  smoked  in  their 
barracks.  He  was  mixing  up,  perhaps, 
the  detection  with  the  assertions ;  but  on 
the  comparison  of  the  present  dangers 
with  those  described  in  three  reports,  he 
would  rest  his  case.  As  to  Ireland,  he 
could  not  do  better  than  borrow  from  his 
right  hon.  friend  the  remarks  he  had  on 
former  occasions  applied  to  that  country. 
It  was  a  most  ungracious  act  to  that 
country  to  declare  ner  suspected  before 
there  was  a  ground  for  suspicion;  to 
hasten  to  declare  her  guilty,  or  about  to 
become  guilty,  though  there  was  not  the 
shadow  of  a  charge  against  her.  As  in 
private  life  there  was  no  more  certain  way 
to  make  a  man  unworthy  of  trust,  than  to 
distrust  him  when  there  was  no  need,  so 
he  feared  it  would  be  found  with  Ireland. 
This  was  not  the  way  to  regain  those  who 
were  lost,  or  to  retain  those  who  were 
well  affected. 

The  House  divided— For  the  amend- 
ment, 69;  Against  it,  265:  Majority,  lUo. 

List  of  the  Minority. 

Althorp,  lord  Bennet,  H.  G. 

Anson,  hon.  G.  Benyon,  B. 

Baring,  sir  T.  Bernal,  U. 

Barnett,  James  Brougham,  D. 
(4  A) 
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Browne,  Dom. 
Burdett,  *ir  Francis 
Calcraft,  John 
Calvert,  C. 
Clifton,  viscount 
Den  man,  Thomas 
DenisoD,  W.J. 
Dundas,  hon.  L. 
Dundas,  Thomas 
El  lice,  Edward 
Ferguson,  sir  R. 
Fitzgerald,  lord  W. 
Fitzroy,  lord  C. 
Foley,  Thomas 
Folkestone,  lord 
Grant,  J.  P. 
Graham,  San  ford 
Graham,  J.  R.  G. 
Griffiths,  J.  W. 
Harvey,  D.  \V. 
Hill,  lord  A. 
Honeywood,  W.  P. 
Hume,  Joseph 
Heron,  sir  Robert 
Kingsborough,  lord 
Kinnaird,  hon.  D. 
Kennedy,  J.  T. 
Lamb,  VV. 
Lamb,  G. 
I<ambton,  J.  G. 
Latouchc,  H. 
y^atouche,  J. 

The  Bill  was  then 


Maberly,  John 
Maberly,  W.  L. 
Moore,  Peter 
Nugent,  lord 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Parnell,  sir  H. 
Parncll,  W. 
Powlctt,  hon.  W. 
Pringle,  J. 
Perceval,  S. 
Eicardo,  D. 
Robarts,  VV. 
Ilobarts,A. 
Russell,  lord  W. 
Rancliff,  lord 
Scarlett,  J. 
Scudamore,  R.  P. 
Stewart,  W. 
Stuart,  lord  J. 
Tierney,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Thorp,  alderman 
Tavistock,  marquis 
Waithman,  alderman 
Webb,  E. 
Walpole,H.G. 
Whitbread,  W.H. 
Wilson,  sir  R. 
Wood,  alderman 
Wharton,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Duncanuon,  viscount 
Hutchinson,  hon.  C. 

passed. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 

Tuesday,  March  14*. 

Reform  of  Parliament.]  Lord 
John  Russell  rose  and  said :  Mr,  Speaker; 
The  House  will  readily  believe,  that  it  is 
with  no  common  feelings  of  anxiety  that 
I  rise  to  address  them  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. In  private  life  there  is  no  task 
more  painful,  or  more  inviduous,  than  to 
tell  an  individual  of  his  faults ;  and  those 
who  have  had  occasion  to  address  this 
House  on  any  question  connected  with  re- 
form, have  found  it  no  less  irksome  a  duty 
to  point  out  defects,  and  require  amend- 
ment, in  a  numerous  assembly.  This  dif- 
ficult}', I  am  aware,  has  been  much  in- 
creased since  last  year,  when  I  gave  notice 
of  my  intentions.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
see,  that  there  are  two  parties  dividing 
the  country,  both  greatly  exasperated, 
and  both  going  to  extremes:  the  one 
making  unlimited  demands,  and  the  other 
meeting  them  with  total  and  peremptory 
denial :  the  one  ready  to  encounter  any 
hazard,  for  unknown  benefits,  and  imagi- 
nary rights  ;  the  other  ready  to  sacrifice, 
for  present  security,  those  privileges  which 
our  ancestors  thought  cheaply  purchased 
uifh  their  blood. 


Yet,  if  I  were  inclined  to  maintain,  that 
this  moment  is  peculiarly  favourable  for 
entertaining  the  question  of  reform,  I 
might  cite  an  authority  much  respected  in 
this  House ;  I  mean  that  of  Mr.  Pitt.  On 
bringing  forward,  in  May,  1783,  resolu- 
tions, two  of  which  are  not  very  different 
from  those  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  to 
propose  to  the  House,  he  is  said  to  have 
stated,  "  that  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  the  American  war,  the  immense  expen- 
diture of  the  public  money,  the  consequent 
heavy  burthen  of  taxes,  and  the  pressure 
of  all  the  collateral  difficulties,  produced 
by  the  foreign  circumstances,  gradually 
disgusted  the  people,  and  at  last  provoked 
thcin  to  *  turn  their  eyes  inward  on  them- 
selves,' in  order*  to  see  if  there  was  not 
something  radically  wrong  at  home,  that 
was  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  they  felt 
from  their  misfortunes  abroad.  Searching 
for  the  internal  sources  of  their  foreign 
fatalities,  they  naturally  turned  their  at- 
tention to  the  constitution  under  which 
they  lived,  and  to  the  practice  of  it.  Up- 
on looking  to  that  House,  they  found, 
that  by  length  of  time,  by  the  origin' 
and  progress  of  undue  influence,  and  from 
other  causes,  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  the 
powers  of  check  and  control  upon  the  ex* 
ecutivc  government  were  greatly  lessened 
and  debilitated.  Hence  clamours  sprung 
up  out  of  doors,  and  hence,  as  was  per- 
fectly natural  in  the  moment  of  anxiety, 
to  procure  an  adequate,  and  a  fit  remedy 
to  a  practical  grievance,  a  spirit  of  specu- 
lation went  forth,  and  a  variety  of  schemes 
founded  in  visionary  and  impracticable 
ideas  of  reform,  were  suddenly  produced."* 
This,  however,  did  not  deter  Mr.  Pitt  from 
proposing  a  plan  which  he  thought  calcu- 
lated to  preserve  the  constitution  from  de- 
cay. Soon  after  he  says,  "  An  English- 
man, who  should  compare  the  flourishing 
;  state  of  his  country  some  twenty  years 
ago,  with  the  state  of  humiliation  in  which 
he  now  beholds  her,  must  be  convinced 
that  the  ruin,  which  he  now  deplores,  hav- 
ing been  brought  on  by  slow  degress  and 
almost  imperceptibly,  proceeded  from 
something  radically  wrong  in  the  constitu- 
tion. Of  the  existence  of  a  radical  error 
no  one  seemed  to  doubt.'9  Now,  if  we 
compare  that  period  with  the  present, 
though  indeed  we  have  no  foreign  cala- 
mities to  deplore,  might  I  not  urge  that 
our  expenditure  and  our  burthens  are  qua- 


*  Sec  Parliamentary   History,  v, 
p.  830. 
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drupled  ?  Might  I  not  show  that  undue 
influence  is  enormously  increased  ?  M  ight 
I  not  maintain,  that  we,  the  successful 
belligerent,  are  suffering  all  the  calamities 
which  defeat  and  disaster  could  produce  ? 
But,  Sir,  however  great  may  be  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Pitt,  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
circumstances  like  those  which  he  has  de- 
scribed, have  at  present  too  much  embit- 
tered our  political  parties,  to  allow  me  to 
think  the  present  a  favourable  moment  for 
a  proposal  of  moderate  reform.  On  that 
question,  above  all  others,  these  extreme 

Jiarties  are  in  open  hostility.  Theone  would 
eave  the  fabric  of  the  constitution,  like 
the  temples  of  Rome  in  her  last  days  of 
empire,  when  they  were  found  by  the 
Goths  covered  with  cobwebs,  and  falling 
to  ruin  from  the  neglect  of  their  worship- 
pers. The  other  party  consists  of  those 
audacious  men,  wno  seek  to  raise  their 
names  from  obscurity  to  fame,  by  setting 
a  firebrand  to  this  magnificent  edifice,  the 
glory  of  our  Ephesus  and  of  the  world, 
which  has  been  a  sanctuary  even  to  those  \ 
who  now  wish  for  its  destruction.  Amidst  j 
these  conflicting  feelings,  I  know  how  hard  j 
it  will  be  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  those  who 
wish  to  clear  away  the  pollutions  and  im- 
purities of  an  undue  worship,  but  to  pre- 
serve the  fabric  unimpaired.  It  may  tend 
to  reconcile  these  parties  to  my  proposi- 
tion, however,  that  those  who  have  op- 
posed any  general  plan  of  reform,  should 
reflect  that  they  have  always  said 
they  were  ready  to  correct  a  particular 
defect ;  and  that  those  who  are  for  the 
largest  plan  of  reform,  should  recollect 
that  sir  Samuel  Romilly,  a  warm  reformer, 
said,  a  great  object  would  be  gained  if 
only  two  or  three  government  boroughs 
should  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  two  years  after  he  brought  in 
his  bill  for  universal  suffrage,  was  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  bill  for  preventing 
corruption  in  the  borough  of  Cricklade. 

I  will  not  now  presume  to  enter  on 
the  abstract  discussion  whether  uniform 
suffrage,  or  variety  of  suffrage,  be  the 
best  principle  of  representative  govern- 
ment. But  thus  much  1  think  is  clear, 
that  a  system  founded  upon  variety 
of  suffrage  is  the  more  liable  of  the 
two  to  corruption  and  decay.  If  the 
principle  of  uniform  suffrage  be  adopted ; 
if,  for  instance,  all  persons  of  100/.  a  year 
have  a  vote,  the  system,  whether  good 
or  bad,  may  continue  always  the  same. 
But  if  the  principle  adopted  be  that  of 
giving  representatives  to  the  largest  cities, 


and  richest  towns,  it  is  not  possible  but 
that  cities  must  lose  their  importance, 
and  trade  transfer  its  seat.  It  is  for  this 
reason  I  conceive  that  the  ancient  practice 
of  our  constitution  allowed  the  greatest 
facilities  for  changing  the  places  entitled 
to  send  members  to  parliament.  As  towns 
rose  into  importance  they  received  a  writ 
from  the  Crown,  requiring  their  services 
in  the  great  council  of  the  nation :  others, 
which  fell  into  poverty  and  insignificance, 
obtained  an  exemption  from  this  charge ; 
Maldon,  in  Essex,  for  example,  received 
a  charter  allowingthe  borough  no  longer 
to  send  burgesses  to  this  House,  on  con- 
dition of  maintaining  a  bridge.  But  there 
was  another  mode  by  which  large  and 
important  districts  received  the  right  of 
taking  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
state.  No  one,  who  has  read  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Burke  on  conciliation  with  Ame- 
rica, can  forget  his  description,  as  true 
as  it  is  eloquent,  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  privilege  of  having  representatives  has 
been  conferred  at  various  times  by  act  of 
parliament.  Wales,  for  two  hundred 
years,  was  vexed  by  rapine  and  violence : 
fifteen  penal  statutes  were  passed  against 
that  unhappy  country :  the  remedy  was 
at  last  discovered ;  it  was  representation : 
Chester  suffered  the  evils  of  exclusion 
from  the  sympathy  and  protection  of  her 
governors,  and  parliament  gave  repre- 
sentation ;  Durham  a  long  time  after  was 
found  to  suffer  from  the  same  evils,  and 
representation  was  still  the  remedy.  The 
case  of  Haverfordwest  offers,  perhaps, 
the  most  direct  precedent  for  what  I  shall 
hereafter  move;  for  eight  years  after  a 
representation  was  granted  to  Wales,  a 
special  clause  in  an  act  of  the  34th  and 
35th  Hen.  8th  extended  that  privilege 
to  Haverfordwest  In  the  Chester  act, 
the  preamble  is  most  remarkable,  and 
although  before  quoted,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  reading  it.  "  To  the  king  our  so- 
vereign lord,  in  most  humble  wise  shown 
unto  your  excellent  majesty,  the  inha- 
bitants of  your  grace's  county  palatine  of 
Chester,  That  whereas  the  said  county  pa- 
latine is  and  hath  been  always  hitherto 
exempt,  excluded,  and  separated  out  and 
from  your  high  court  of  parliament,'  to 
have  any  knights  and  burgesses  within 
the  said  court ;  by  reason  whereof  the  said 
inhabitants  have  hitherto  sustained  mani- 
fold disherisons,  lossos,  and  damages,  as 
well  in  their  lands,  goods,  and  bodies,  as 
in  the  good,  civil,  and  political  mainten- 
ance of  the  commonwealth  of  their  said 
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country :  and  forasmuch  at  the  said  inha- 
bitants have  always  hitherto  been  bound 
by  the  acts  and  statutes,   made  and  or- 
dained by  your  said  highness  and  your 
most  noble  progenitors,    by  authority  of 
the  said  court,  as  far  forth  as  other  coun- 
ties,   cities,    and    boroughs    have    been 
that  have  had   their  knights    and  bur- 
gesses  within   your  said   court  of  par- 
liament, and  yet  have  had  neither  knight 
ne  burgess  there  for  the  said  county  pa- 
latiue ;  the  said  inhabitants,  for  lack  there- 
of,  have  been    oftentimes  touched  and 
grieved  with  acts  and  statutes  made  within 
the  said  court  as  well  derogatory  unto  the 
most  ancient  jurisdictions,   liberties,  and 
privileges  of  your  said  county  palatine,  as 
prejudicial  unto  the  common  wealth,  quiet- 
ness,  rest,    and  peace  of  your  grace's 
most  bounden  subjects  inhabiting  within 
the  same."— Now,  if  any  member  of  this 
House  should  say,   that  to  grant  repre- 
sentatives to  ft  port  of  the  kingdom  which 
has  not  hitherto  enjoyed  that  right  is  a 
novelty  in  this  country,    I  will  refer  him 
to  this  act,  and  show  him  the  principle 
consecrated  in  a  statute  more  than  three 
hundred  years  ago.    Or  if  any  one  should 
maintain  that  those  who   are  not  repre- 
sented suffer  no  grievance,   and  require 
no  redress,    I  will  point  to  the  preamble 
which  I  have  just  read,    as  an  authentic 
and   solemn  record  of  the   evils   which 
flow  from  an  exclusion  from  this  House. 
The  wholesome  practice  of  altering  and 
enlarging  the  basis  of  representation  con- 
tinued till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  2nd.    The  Durham  act  was  passed  in 
the  25th  year  of  that  king ;  and  Newark 
was  for  the  first  time  summoned  by  writ 
during  that  reign.     At  the  sera  of  the  Re- 
volution,   this  practice    seems  to    have 
ce^ed.      A   day's    proceedings    in   this 
House,    which  I  need  not  detail,   show 
that  the  great  authors  of  the  Revolution 
seem  to  have  been  unwilling  to  disturb  the 
state  of  the  representation :  they  probably 
thought  that  having  cut  off  one  of  the 
three  great  branches  of  the  government, 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  attempt  a  change 
in  one  of  the  other  two,  and  that  any 
further  alteration  might  shake  the  frame 
of  the  whole  constitution.    This  disposi- 
tion, which  they  brought  into  the  practice 
of  administration,  seems,   at  the  time  of 
the  union,  to  have  been  introduced  into 
the  substance  of  the  law.    From  that  pe- 
riod it  has  been  generally  considered  that 
the  king  no  longer  enjoyed  the  right  of 
•ending  writs  to  unrepresented  places,  as 
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the  proportion  between  the  two  countries 
of  England  and  Scotland  would  by  that 
means  be  changed.  But  by  this  departure, 
a  necessary  departure  perhaps,  from  the 
old  custom  of  England,  two  great  evils 
have  been  introduced. 

The  first  is,  that  small  decayed  boroughs, 
finding  their  suffrages  eagerly  sought  for, 
have  sold  their  seats  to  the  highest  bidder* 
The  second  is,  that  towns  and  districts 
have  risen  to  great  importance  from  their 
trade,  population,  and  manufactures,  and 
have  not  been  admitted  to  parliament* 
A  third  evil,  flowing  from  the  two  former, 
has  also  made  itself  very  sensibly  felt; 
namely,  that  the  House  of  Commons  has 
been  found  in  various  instances  not  to  re* 
present  the  people. 

The  first  of  these  evils  is  too  notorious 
to  require  that  I  should  dwell  upon  it. 
In  the  instances  of  Shoreham,  Cricklade, 
and  Aylesbury,  the  abuse  has  been  ac-i 
knowledged  by  the  House.  In  that  of 
Aylesbury,  as  it  appears  from  the  evi- 
dence, a*  mark  of  infamy  was  affixed  to 
the  houses  of  those  voters  who  were  too 
honest  to  receive  the  usual  bribe.  Now, 
it  is  a  mockery  to  say  that,  fin  such  a  case, 
the  present  system  "  works  weU«n  One 
of  the  least  evils  which  can  happen  is, 
that  the  managers  of  the  borough  apply 
immediately  to  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury, who  recommends  two  friends  of  un« 
doubted  solvency  and  approved  steadiness. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  respectable  modes 
of  these  boroughs  being  represented ;  yet 
even  this  secures  the  votes  of  the  mem- 
bers to  government,  and  the  patronage 
of  the  treasury  to  ./the  managers  of  the 
borough.  But,  it  often  happens,  that  specu- 
lators expend  the  surplus  of  their  wealth,  or 
sometimes  their  whole  fortune,  to  obtain 
a  return  to  parliament.  Their  object  in 
wishing  for  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  this 
House,  is  often  far  from  being  tlie  public 
good.  They  have  either  debts  owing 
them  by  government,  which  they  require 
to  be  paid,  or  suspicious  accounts  winch 
they  wish  to  be  settled ;  they  either  hope 
to  repair  their  poverty  with  office,  or  to 
crown  their  fortune  with  a  coronet.  These 
are  the  men  whom  every  good  adminis- 
tration must  dislike ;  for  the  necessity  of 
conciliating  their  favour  withdraws  the 
government  from  that  which  ought  to  be 
their  wish,— the  task  of  gaining  the  un- 
bought  approbation  of  their  country. 
We  are  often  told  that  the  publication  of 
the  debates  is  a  corrective  for  any  defect 
in  the  composition  of  this  House.    But 
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to  these  men,  such  an  argument  can  by  no 
mean  apply ;  the  only  part  they  take  in 
the  afiairs  of  this  House,  b  to  vote,  in  the 
majority;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
names  of  the  majority  are  scareeiy  ever 
published.  Such  members  are  unlimited 
kings,  bound  by  no  rule  in  the  exercise 
of  their  power,  fearing  nothing  from  pub- 
lic censure  in  die  pursuit  of  selfish  objects, 
not  even  influenced  by  the  love  of  praise 
and  historical  fame,  which  afiects  the 
most  despotic  sovereigns ;  but  making 
laws,  voting  money,  imposing  taxes, 
sanctioning  wars,  with  all  the  plenitude 
of  power,  and  all  the  protection  of  ob- 
scurity ;  having  nothing  to  deter  them  but 
the  reproach  of  conscience,  and  every 
thing  to  tempt  the  indulgence  of  avarice 
and  ambition. 

The  second  evil  is  easily  ascertained  by 
looking  at  the  history  of  those  towns, 
which,  during  the  last  century,  have  grown 
up  into  importance.  Thus,  Manchester, 
which  in  1778  had  only  23,000  inhabi- 
tants, is  now  supposed  to  have  110,000. 
Leeds  had,  in  1775,  17,117;  in  1811, 
62,534.  Birmingham  had,  in  1700, 
15,032;  in  1811,  85,753.  Halifax  had, 
in  176*,  41,000 ;  in  1811,  73,000.  Shef- 
field, in  which  the  first  brick-bouse  was 
built  in  1696,  had,  in  1811,  35,840  inha- 
bitants, Now,  Sir,  it  is  very  evident  that 
these  places  suffer  a  serious  inconvenience 
from  the  want  of  representatives.  .  It  is 
said,  to  be  sure,. that  they  are  represented 
by  the  members  for  the  counties  in  which 
they  are  situated.  But  those  members, 
however  well  inclined  they  may  be  to  do 
their  duty  to  their  constituents,  are  often 
of  different  station  and  habits  of  life. 
They  have  not  the  knowledge  requisite  for 
stating  the  grievances  and  the  wants  of 
manufacturers.  And  when  we  consider 
bow  many  questions  relating  to  trade,  to 
the  poor-laws,  to  the  laws  of  combination, 
and  of  particular  taxes,  deeply  affect  the 
manufacturers,  we  cannot  but  allow  the 
justice  of  their  desire  to  be  represented. 
Even  should  their  grievances  not  be  re- 
dressed, it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  them 
to  have  their  direct  representatives  in  this 
House,  who  can  state  their  complaints  in 
the  f see  of  the  ministers  and  of  the  nation. 
Sir,  when  this  argument  was  pressed  in 
1782,  it  was  victoriously  answered, 
44  Where  is  the  petition  from  Manchester  ? 
Where  is  the  petition  from  Sheffield  >"  I 
am  aware  that  the  argument  now  used  will 
be  very  different.  It  will  be  said  that  the 
people  of  these  towns  are  too  clamorous; 


that  we  must  not  give  way  from  fear.  In 
answer  to  such  an  argument  I  would  apply 
to  the  people  the  observation  made  by  a 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Plunkett)  on 
the  depositaries  of  power ;  "  wa  must  not 
be  too  critical  in  examining  their  conduct." 
We  must  recollect  that  we  are  their  re- 
presentatives. But  if  we  should  say  to 
them,  "  Formerly  we  would  <grant  you 
nothing  because  you  did  not  ask ;  and  now 
we  will  grant  you  nothing  -because  you 
ask  too  loudly :"— if  such  should  be  the 
language  used,  Uus  House,  instead  of 
being  what  Mr.  Burke  says  it  ought  to  be, 
■— "  the  express  image  of  the  feelings  of 
the  people,*'  will  appear  to  be  a  hard* 
hearted  and  capricious  governor. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  persons  that  to 
give  the  elective  franchise  to  the  large 
towns,  would  be  to  introduce  tumults  and 
affrays.  Such  an  argument,  one  should 
have  thought,  was  not  produced  in  Eng- 
land, but  came  from  Naples,  or  from 
Spain ;  and  indeed  it  is  such  as  I  have 
often  heard  from  the  mouths  of  the  Spa- 
nish clergy.  But  in  England  experience 
has  taught  us  that,  so  far  from  occasion* 
ing  bloodshed,  elections  have  tended  to 
give  a  vent  te  the  political  animosities  of 
the  place,  and  after  a  violent  canvass  and 
tumultuous  poll,  the  air  has  been  cleared 
by  the  storm,  and  settled  into  serenity* 
Perhaps  if  there  had  been  elections  at 
Manchester,  we  should  not  have  had  to 
lament  the  unfortunate  events  which  we 
all  deplore.  Sir,  on  this  subject,  I  may 
quote  the  example  of  Westminster.  It  is 
not  a  year  ago  that  my  honourable  friend 
near  me  (Mr.  G.  Lamb)  excited  the  most 
outrageous  disapprobation,  being  sup- 
posed to  be  the  organ  of  an  odious  coali- 
tion. But  he  has  no  sooner  shown  him- 
self attentive  to  the  interests  of  this  city, 
and  a  warm  friend  to  the  rights  of  the  sub- 
ject, than  his  appearance  excites  every 
where  good  humour  and  applause.— We 
have  been  very  lately  told  that  education, 
which  ought  to  be  a  blessing,  has  been  in- 
jurious to  the-  population  of  the  manufac- 
turing districts.  Sir,  the  fault  is  not  in 
education ;  it  is  in  the  time  and  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  accompanied  it. 
Had  the  people  received  instruction,  when 
they  were  rich  it  would  have  taught  them 
frugality;  had  they  received  political 
rights  at  the  same  time  they  would  have 
learnt  the  value  of  legal  liberty.  But  they 
have  received  education  when  they  were 
sinking  into  poverty,  and  they  have  re- 
ceived it  without  -being  admitted  p*  pott- 
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Cical  power ;  they  have  eaten  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  like  our  first  parents,  only 
to  be  conscious  of  their  nakedness. 

I  come  now  to  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  subject*  namely,  the  separation  which 
has  on  some  occasions  taken  place  be- 
tween the  opinions  of  the  people,  and  the 
declared  will  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  am  aware  of  an  objection  urged  by  a 
right  hotu  gentleman  opposite,  that  those 
who  ask  for  moderate  reform  state  the 
evil  as  broadly  as  those  who  ask  for  the 
most  extensive  reform.  This  fault  I  would 
endeavour  to  avoid.  I  do  not  wish  to  ere* 
ate  illusion,  and  therefore  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say  that  reform  would  make  our  govern- 
ment less,  inclined  to  war,  which,  it  must 
be  remembered,  is  the  cause  of  our  chief 
burthens.  A  fondness  for  war  is  not  the 
fault  of  an  oligarchical,  but  of  a  popular 
government.  If  we  look  to  late  events, 
we  shall  see  that  the  French  war  was  po- 
pular in  its  commencement ;  the  American 
war  was  popular  in  its  commencement. 
True,  these  wars  would  have  been  sooner 
discontinued  if  the  voice  of  the  people 
had  been  listened  to;  but  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  long  administration  of  sir 
Robert  Walpole  would  hardly  have  passed 
in  peace  with  a  more  popular  assembly. 
If  we  look  farther  back  in  our  history, 
we  may  observe,  that  when  we  speak  of 
our  Edwards,  and  of  our  Henries,  we 
dwell  with  the  greatest  delight  upon  those 
of  our  kings  who  had  the  greatest  dispo- 
sition for  war,  and  the  greatest  opportu- 
nities of  indulging  it.  I  f  we  look  to  other 
countries,  we  may  see,  that  Venice  and 
Genoa,  two  popular  states,  sent  their 
fleets  round  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing in  destructive  contests.  If  we  look 
farther  back,  to  the  great  republics  of 
ancient  times,  we  shall  see  that  Athens 
ruined  herself  by  failing  in  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Sicily,  and  Rome  by  succeeding 
in  the  conquest  of  the  world.  We  may, 
therefore,  state  that  the  wars,  in  which 
this  country  has  been  engaged,  would  still 
have  been  undertaken  if  the  will  of  the 
people  had  been  entirely  consulted ;  and 
this  view  is  confirmed  by  looking  at  the 
large  proportion  of  county  members  who 
voted  in  the  great  majorities  which  have 
sanctioned  our  two  last  wars.  Indeed, 
we  might  almost  say,  it  is  impossible  that 
an  assembly  acting  in  the  face  of  the  peo- 
ple, vulgi  ttante  corona,  should  continue, 
by  immense  majorities  of  every  class  of 
members,  to  sanction,  year  after  year, 
a  policy  which   created    immediate  and 


enormous  burthens  upon  the  people,  en- 
tirely against  the  feelings  of  that  people. 
Such  a  system  could  hardly  continue  even 
in  the  most  despotic  state ;  and  it  is  only 
by  carrying  the  feelings  of  the  people 
with  them,  that  a  free  government  can. 
lay  on  greater  taxes  than  an  arbitrary 
king.  So  firmly  persuaded  of  this  troth 
was  Montesquieu,  that  he  has  devoted  to 
it  a  whole  book  of  his  immortal  work. 

But,  Sir,  there  are  other  questions  ma" 
terially  affecting  the  interests  of  this  coun- 
try which  are  not  equally  decided  by  a  de- 
ference for  public  opinion ;  amongst  them 
are  those  questions  which  regard  the  ex- 
penditure, and  are  under  the  eye  of  this 
Houseinits  important  capacity  of  guardian 
of  the  public  purse.  In  looking  at  the 
divisions  on  this  subject,  we  shall  find/ 
that  at  the  periods  when  those  questions 
were  most  interesting,  and  excited  the 
greatest  attention,  the  majorities,  instead 
of  being  as  large  as  they  have  been  on 
questions  of  war,  have  been  singularly 
small;  and  on  farther  examining  those 
majorities  we  shall  find,  that,  instead  of 
being  formed  of  the  fair  proportions  of 
county  and  borough  members,  they  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  the  latter.  On 
the  famous  motion  of  Mr.  Dunning,  in 
1780,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
18,  there  appeared  in  the  majority,  con- 
sisting of  233,  the  large  proportion  of  69 
county  members;  in  the  minority,  con- 
sisting of  215,  only  1 1  county  members. 
This  question,  however,  it  may  be  said, 
was  carried ;  but  there  was  another  divi- 
sion, of  which  I  will  read  an  accouut  from 
a  letter  of  sir  George  Savile,  which  I  have 
seen  quoted  in  another  place :  "  The 
most  uncourtly  question  we  nave  had  this 
year  was,  when  after  having  voted  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown  increased,  fte.,  we 
moved  to  address  the  king  not  to  pro- 
rogue or  dissolve  us  till  wenad effectually 
diminished  it :  we  lost  it  in  the  proportion 
of  six  to  five.  In  this  question,  the  House 
being  divided  into  classes,  showed  itself 
in  the  following  proportions:  county 
members,  about  three  to  one,  the  three 
being  on  the  side  of  the  minority ;  Eng- 
lish borough  members,  about  four  to 
three,  the  four  being  on  die  side  of  the 
majority;  the  members  of  a  certain  long 
county,  which  sends  a  great  many,  eight 
or  nine  to  one,  at  the  least ;  Scotch-mem- 
bers, nine  or  eight  to  one,  at  the  least : 
Cinque  Ports,  about  four  to  one.''  On 
referring  to  what  took  place  two  years 
ago,  we  shall  see  that  questions  of.  a  si- 
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milar  nature  were  then  proposed  in  this 
House.  In  the  beginning  of  1817,  there 
was  a  great  cry  for  economical  reform ;  in 
order  to  meet  this  cry  the  ministers  pro- 

Eosed  a  finance  committee.  I  do  not 
lame  them  for  so  doing ;  for  I  think  that 
the  finances  of  this  country  are  now  so 
complicated,  that  they  cannot  be  well  ex- 
amined except  in  a  committee.  Upon  the 
composition  of  this  committee,  it  is  evi* 
dent,  depended  the  question  whether  our 
expenditure  should  be  rigorouslyexamined, 
and  honestly  corrected,  or  whether  the 
same  system  of  waste  and  extravagance 
should  be  continued  and  confirmed.  If  it 
was  to  be  composed  of  independent  and 
impartial  men,  we  might  expect  the  most 
useful  results ;  if  of  the  followers  of  mi- 
nisters we  could  only  look  to  laboured  but 
flimsy  apologies  of  the  existing  system  of 
profusion.  Sir,  the  proposal  of  ministers 
was,  that,  besides  a  great  majority  of  mi- 
nisterial supporters,  five  official  persons 
should  be  members  of  the  committee,  in 
order  to  see  all  right*  A  division  took 
place  on  the  question  of  substituting  the 
name  of  a  country  gentleman  for  that  of 
lord  Binning ;  for  ministers  there  appeared 
178,  of  whom  15  were  county  members; 
on  the  other  side  were  136,  of  whom  27 
were  county  members.  The  consequence 
was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that 
the  reports  of  the  finance  committee  were 
totally  disregarded  by  the  people.  On 
the  28th  of  February,  the  same  year,  a 
division  took  place  on  the  reduction  of 
two  junipr  lords  of  the  Admiralty ;  when, 
of  208  who  voted  with  government,  16 
were  county  members ;  of  152  who  voted 
for  the  reduction,  35  were  county  mem* 
hers,  being  more  than  double.  Mow,  I 
do  not  mention  these  things  as  proving 
that  county  members  alone  ought  to  form 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  as  an  index 
how  totally  opposite  the  decisions  of  this 
House  have  been,  on  some  occasions,  to 
those  of  the  people.  In  support  of  the 
same  thing  I  may  mention,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Fox,  that,  although  the 
Opposition  were  the  popular  party  in 
1 7 S0>  yet  they  gained  very  few  members 
by  the  general  election.  Even  the  last 
general  election,  decided  as  the  voice  of 
the  people  was,  did  not  take  much  from 
the  strength  of  the  ministry. 

I  come  now  to  the  resolutions  which  I 
shall  have  the  honour  to  propose:  the 
two  first  declare,  that  when  a  borough  is 
convicted  of  gross  and  notorious  bribery 
and  corruption!   it  shall  cease  to  send 


members  to  parliament,  and  that  a  great 
town  or  county  shall  enjoy  the  right  it 
has  forfeited.  On  these  heads  I  have  no* 
thing  to  add.  The  third  declares,  *'  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  House  to  consider 
of  further  means  to  detect  and  prevent 
corruption  in  the  election  of  members  of 
parliament."  The  meaning  of  this  resota* 
tion  is,  that  some  means  ought  to  be 
devised  to  give  greater  facilities  in  proving 
corruption  in  the  elections  in  the  smaller 
boroughs.  Perhaps  any  person,  not  a 
candidate  or  a  voter,  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  complain  of  bribery  in  an  election.  The 
farther  meaning  of  the  resolution  is,  that 
a  body  appointed  by  this  House  ought  to 
be  enabled  to  decide,  Jhat  a  borough  hat 
lost  by  corruption  its  right  of  sending 
members  to  parliament.  Some  persona 
think,  that  this  body  ought  to  be  a  com- 
mittee appointed  under  the  Grenville  act ; 
and  some  are  of  opinion,  that  a  second 
committee  ought  to  be  appointed.  It  is 
in  order  to  avoid  pledging  the  House  on 
this  subject,  that  the  resolution  has  been 
expressed  so  generally.  On  this  part  of 
the  subject,  I  hope  the  House  will  receive 
the  assistance  of  the  member  for  the 
county  of  Montgomery  (Mr.  Wynn), 
who,  besides  his  learning,  has  hereditary 
claims  to  authority  on  this  question. 

The  last  resolution  declares  the  opinion 
of  the  House,  that  the  borough  of  Gram- 
pound  ought  to  be  disfranchised.  The 
corruption  of  that  borough  was  clearly 
proved  before  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House  in  the  last  session  of  parliament, 
and  resolutions  appear  on  the  Journals  to 
that  effect.  The  question  that  remains 
is,  whether  Grampound  ought  to  be 
thrown  into  the  hundred.  Now,  suppos- 
ing that  all  the  principles  I  have  endea- 
voured to  establish  are  false,  that  all  the 
wants  of  other  districts  are  imaginary,  I 
still  thinkjthat  there  is  enough  in  the  peculiar 
situation  of  the  hundred  in  question  to 
prevent  its  receiving  from  parliament  the 
return  of  the  two  members  which  Gram- 
pound  is  unfit  (to  send.  The  hundred  of 
Powdar  in  which  Grampound  it  situated, 
is  one  of  the  roost  fertile  of  the  whole 
kingdom  in  members  of  parliament.  It 
contains  Tregony,  Truro,.  Lestwithiel, 
Fowey,  and  Grampound,  besides  three  out 
of  five  voters  of  the  borough  of  St.  Mi- 
chael. It  will  scarcely  be  contended  by 
any  one  I  imagine,  that  the  hundred  of 
Powdar  is  not  sufficiently  represented. 
Why,  then,  since  Cornwall  is  in  no  want 
of  representatives,  and  the  hundred  in 
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which  Grampound  is  situated  is  already 
overstocked,— why  not,  I  say,  transfer  the 
right  of  sending  two  members  to  a  popu- 
lous town  ?  I  know  but  of  one  objection, 
namely,  the  common  one,  that  the  inno- 
cent will  suffer  with  the  guilty.  And  the 
only  answer  1  shall  give,  will  be  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  an  argument  he 
furnished  bis  friend  Mr.  Bos  well  on  the 
subject  of  a  Scotch  borough :  "  The  ob- 
jection/' he  says,  "  in  which  is  urged  the 
injustice  of  making  the  innocent  suffer 
with  the  guilty,  is  an  objection  not  only 
against  society,  but  against  the  possibility 
of  society.  All  societies,  great  and  small, 
subsist  upon  this  condition,— that  as  the 
individuals  derive  advantages  from  union, 
so  they  may  likewise  suffer  inconveni- 
ences ;  that  as  those  who  do  nothing,  and 
sometimes  those  who  do  ill,  will  have  the 
honours  and  emoluments  of  general  virtue 
and  general  prosperity,  so  those  likewise 
who  do  nothing,  or  perhaps  do  well,  must 
be  involved  in  the  consequences  of  pre- 
dominant corruption." 

And  here,  Sir,  I  might  close  my  case, 
were  it  not  that  a  question  has  been 
asked  by  a  gentleman,  lately  a  candidate 
for  the  city  of  Exeter,  which  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  answer ;  and  the  more 
so,  because  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  same 
feeling  has  arisen  in  the  breasts  of  some 
whom  I  most  deeply  love  and  respect. 
The  question  is,  why  not  disfranchise  also 
the  unconvicted  boroughs  ?  To  this  I 
answer,  that  I  do  not  by  any  means  main- 
tain that  the  resolutions  1  now  pro- 
pose comprise  all  the  amendments  that 
can  be  made  in  the  frame  of  this  House. 
Whenever  a  specific  proposition  is  made, 
I  shall  be  ready  to  give  it  all  my  attention, 
and  if  I  can  approve  of  it  to  adopt  it. 
But  I  do  not,  at  present,  I  confess,  see 
any  rule  by  which  any  unconvicted  bo- 
roughs can  be  disfranchised  without  dis- 
franchising the  whole.  We  then  arrive  at 
what  is  called  a  reform  upon  a  principle, 
or  the  reconstruction  of  the  entire  House 
of  Commons.  Now,  Sir,  I  will  nottfwell 
upon  the  arguments  which  are  generally 
used  to  repel  such  a  proposition ;  argu- 
ments resting  chiefly  upon  the  advantage 
of  admitting  men  of  talent  into  this  House, 
by  means  of  the  close  boroughs ;  and  on 
the  danger  that  an  assembly  of  popular 
delegates  would  overthrow  the  two  other 
branches  of  the  legislature.  But  1  cannot 
forget  that  these  arguments  have  been 
urged  not,  as  some  out  of  doors,  en- 
deavour to  persuade  the  people,  by  bo- 
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roughmongers  anxious  to  defend  their 
own  vile  interests,  but  by  some  of  the 
greatest,  the  brightest,  and  the  most  vir- 
tuous men  whom  this*  country  ever  pro* 
duced.  I  cannot  say,  however,  that  I 
give  entire  credit  to  these  arguments,  be- 
cause 1  think,  that  in  political  speculation, 
the  hazard  of  error  is  immense,  and  the 
result  of  the  best  formed  scheme  often 
different  from  that  which  has  been  antici- 
pated. But  for  this  very  reason  I  cannot 
agree  to  the  wholesale  plans  of  reform 
that  are  laid  before  us.  We  have  no  ex- 
perience to  guide  us  in  the  alterations 
which  are  proposed,  at  least  none  that  is 
encouraging.  There  is,  indeed,  the  ex- 
ample of  Spain.  Spain  was  formerly  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  free  constitution;  but 
in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century 
many  of  the  towns  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  nobility,  who,  instead  of  influencing 
the  elections  of  members  to  cones  (the 
practice  so  much  reprobated  in  this 
House),  prevented  their  sending  members 
at  all.  The  consequence  was,  that  when 
a  struggle  took  place  between  the  king 
and  cortes,  the  aristocracy,  feeling  no 
common  interest  with  the  representativo 
body  joined  the  crown,  and  destroyed  for 
ever  the  liberties  of  their  country.  There 
is  also  the  example  of  the  present  French 
constitution ;  but  that  is  of  too  recent  a 
date,  not  to  say  of  too  precariouft  a  nature 
to  make  a  rule  for  us  to  go  by ;  we  roust 
come  back  then  to  our  own  laws.  The  con- 
stitution of  this  country  is  not  written 
down  like  that  of  some  of  our  neighbours. 
I  know  not  where  to  look  for  it,  except  in 
the  division  into  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, and  in  the  composition  of  this 
House,  which  has  long  been  the  supreme 
body  in  the  state.  The  composition  of 
this  House  by  representatives  of  counties, 
cities,  and  boroughs,  I  take  to  be  an"  inti- 
mate part  of  our  constitution.  The  House 
was  so  formed  when  they  pasSed  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  act,  a  law  which,  together* 
with  other  wise  laws,  Mr.  Cobbctt  himself 
desires  to  preserve,  although  with  strange 
inconsistency,  whilst  he  cherishes  the 
fruit,  he  would  cut  down  the  tree.  This 
House  was  constituted  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs, 
when  Montesquieu  pronounced  it  to  be 
the  most  perfect  in  the  world.  Old  Sarum 
existed  when  Somers  and  the  great  men 
of  the  Revolution  established  out  govern- 
ment. Rutland  sent  as  manv  nteojber* 
as  Yorkshire  when  Hampden  lost  his  life 
in  defence  of  the  constitution.    Are  we 
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then  to  conclude  that  Montesquieu 
praised  a  corrupt  oligarchy  ?  that  Somen 
and  the  great  men  of  that  day  expelled  a 
king  in  order  to  set  up  a  many-headed 
tyranny?  that  Hampden  sacrificed  his 
life  for  the  interests  of  a  boroughmongcr- 
ing  faction  i  No !  the  principles  of  the 
construction  of  this  House  are  pure  and 
worthy.  If  we  should  endeavour  to  change 
them  altogether,  we  should  commit  the 
folly  of  the  servant  in  the  story  of  A  laddin, 
who  is  deceived  by  the  cry  of  "  New  lamps 
for  old.'*  Our  lamp  is  covered  with  dirt 
and  rubbish,  but  it  has  a  magical  power.  It 
has  raised  up  a  smiling  land,  not  bestrode 
with  overgrown  palsces,  but  covered  with 
thickset  dwellings,  every  one  of  which 
holds  a  freeman  enjoying  equal  privileges 
and  equal  protection  with  the  proudest 
subject  in  the  land.  It  has  called  into 
life  all  the  busy  creations  of  commercial 
prosperity.  Nor,  when  men  were  wanting 
to  illustrate  and  defend  their  country, 
have  such  men  been  deficient.  When  the 
fate  of  the  nation  depended  upon  the  line 
of  policy  she  should  adopt,  there  were 
orators  of  the  highest  degree  placing  in 
the  strongeat  light  the  argument  for  peace 
and  war.  When  we  were  engaged  in  war, 
we  had  warriors  ready  to  gain  us  laurels  in 
the  field,  or  to  wield  our  thunders  on  the 
sea.  Wheat  again,  we  returned  to  peace, 
the  questions  of  internal  policy,  of  educ* 
tion  of  the  poor,  and  of  criminal  law, 
found  men  ready  to  devote  the  most 
splendid  abilities  to  the  welfare  of  the 
most  indigent  class  of  the  community ! 
And,  Sir,  shall  we  change  an  instrument 
which  has  produced  effects  so  wonderful, 
for  a  burnished  and  tinsel  article  of  mo* 
dern  manufacture  ?  No !  small  as  the  re- 
maining treasure  of  the  constitution  is,  I 
cannot  consent  to  throw  it  into  the  wheel 
far  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  prize  in  the 
lottery  of  constitutions.— There  is  yet 
another  person  who  resembles  Nestor  in 
nothing  but  his  age,  who  tells  us  that  the 
people  have  a  right  to  universal  suffrage 
which  is  derived  directly  from  heaven. 
'  No  one  is  more  inclined  to  allow  the  most 
extensive  rights  to  the  people  than  I  am. 
I  allow  that  they  have  a  right,  if  they  will, 
to  overthrew  their  government ;  that  they 
have  a  right,  if  they  will,  to  exercise  the 
sovereignty  collectively.  But  representa- 
tion is  the  invention  of  society,  and  I 
cannot  allow  that  the  people  have  any 
natural  right  to  meet  in  their  parishes  and 
choose  members  of  parliament  by  putting 
white  and  black  beana  into  a  box. 
(VOL.  XLI.) 


Sir,  I  have  but  one  word  more.  It 
is  to  entreat  the  government,  whether 
they  accept  of  these  resolutions  or  not, 
to  adopt  some  measure  tending  to  conci- 
liate the  people.  The  history  of  all  free 
states,  and  particularly  of  that  one  on 
which  Machiavel  has  thrown  the  light  of 
his  genius,  demonstrates  that  they  nave  a 
progress  to  perfection,  and  a  progress  to 
decay.  In  the  former  of  these,  we  may 
observe,  that  the  basis  of  the  government 
is  gradually  more  and  more  enlarged,  and 
a  larger  portion  of  the  people  are  admitted 
to  a  share  of  the  power.  In  the  latter 
the  people,  or  some  class  of  tl»e  people, 
make  requests  which  are  refused,  and 
two  parties  are  created,  both  equally  ex-- 
travagant,  and  equally  incensed.  In  this 
state,  when  the  party  which  supports  the 
government  loses  all  love  and  reepect  for 
liberty,  and  the  party  which  espouses  li- 
berty, loses  all  attachment  and  rever- 
ence for  the  government,  the  constitution 
is  near  its  end.  Without  any  common  at- 
traction  to  the  established  laws  of  their 
country,  each  is  ready  to  call  in  force  to 
subdue  the  other;  and  it  is  in  the  pow- 
er of  an  ambitious  king,  an  ambitions  ge- 
neral, or  an  ambitious  demagogue,  to 
extinguish  the  liberties  of  his  country,  as 
easily  as  these  lights  above  our  heads 
will  be  put  out  after  the  debate  !  I  now 
beg  leave  to  move  die  following  resolu- 
tions :— 

1.  "  That  it  is  expedient  that  all 
boroughs,  in  which  gross  and  notorious 
bribery  and  corruption  shall  be  proved  to 
prevail,  should  cease  to  return  members 
to  serve  in  parliament;  provision  being 
made  to  allow  such  of  the  electors  as 
shall  not  have  been  proved  guilty  of  the 
said  offence,  to  give  votes  at  any  elec- 
tion to  be  held  for  the  county  in  which 
such  boroughs  shall  be  respectively  si- 
tuated. 

2.  "  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  right 
of  returning  members  to  serve  in  parlia- 
ment, so  taken  from  any  borough  which 
shall  have  been  proved  to  have  been  guil- 
ty of  bribery  and  corruption,  should  be 
given  to  some  great  towns,  the  popula- 
tion of  which  shall  not  be  less  than 
15,000  souls ;  or  to  some  of  the  largest 
counties. 

3.  "  That  it  is  the  duty  of  this  House 
to  consider  of  further  means  to  detect 
and  prevent  corruption  in  the  election  of 
membert  of  parliament. 

4s    "  That  it    is  expedient  that   the 
borough  of  Grampound,  in  which  gross4 
(4B) 
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and  notorious  corruption  has  been  proved 
to  prevail,  do  cease  to  send  members  to 
this  House." 

The  first  resolution  being  put, 
Lord  Normanby  rose  to  second  the  mo- 
tion. He  said,  that  the  grounds  on  which 
he  might  have  troubled  the  House  had 
been  much  narrowed  by  the  speech  of 
his  noble  friend  :  he  should  not  there- 
fore, enter  into  the  detail  of  precedents 
which  his  noble  friend  had  so  ably  exa- 
mined, but  state  at  once  the  general 
grounds  on  which  he  supported  the  mo- 
tion. On  former  motions  for  reform,  it 
had  been  a  favourite  argument  to  con- 
trast the  advantages  of  the  present  sys- 
tem with  the  dangers  of  a  change.  This 
argument  had  great  weight  with  him 
when  a  practical  good  was  opposed  to  a 
theoretical  one  ;  but  when  his  noble  friend 
proposed  to  touch  nothing  but  what  was 
as  essentially  bad  in  practice  as  it  was  er- 
roneous in  theory,  this  reasoning  would 
not  apply.  The  only  question  which 
could  be  raised  on  the  disfranchisement 
of  places  convicted  of  corruption,  was 
the  abstract  question  of  the  property  of 
the  voters  in  their  franchises.  In  his 
opinion,  the  word  property  did  not  apply. 
The  privilege  of  voting  was  not  property 
but  a  public  trust,  conferred  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  community  at  large— that  trust 
which  the  voter  delegated  to  his  represen- 
tative, had  been  delegated  to  him  by  the 
community  at  large.  The  nation  had  an 
interest,  not  only  in  every  election,  but 
in  every  vote.  If  the  voter  twisted  his 
trust  to  the  purpose  of  corruption,  he  for- 
feited his  franchise  ;  and  if  the  majority 
of  voters  were  so  corrupted  as  to  in- 
fluence the  whole  return,  the  franchise  or 
trust  of  that  larger  portion  was  as  clearly 
forfeited,  and  should  be  transferred  to 
tome  other  place,  which,  from  its  size, 
wealth,  and  populousness,  comprised  the 
largest  portion  of  the  national  interests 
[Hear,  hear !].  He  admitted  all  the 
evils  of  those  itinerant  demagogues,  who 
went  about  the  country  and  sought  only 
the  overthrow  of  that  constitution  which 
they  pretended  to  reform  ;  but  the  pre- 
sent motion  would,  if  agreed  to,  have  the 
effect  of  destroying  the  influence  of  such 
men,  by  placing  the  reform  of  abuses  in 
hands  from  which  a  safe  and  effectual 
remedy  might  be  expected.  What  could 
be  a  greater  right  than  that  of  selecting 
a  member  of  the  legislature?  and  if  that 
right  was  bartered,  was  it  not  proper  that 
si  atarid  be  forfeited  i     The  member 
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who  should  come  into  parliament  by  the 
purchased  suffrages  of  the  people  might, 
it  was  possible,  be  an  independent  man, 
but  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  he  would  barter  what  he  boughf, 
and  at  all  events  such  a  member  was  any 
thing  but  a  representative  of  the  people. 
If  the  House  should  reject  the  proposi- 
tion of  his  noble  friend,  what  would  be 
the  remedy  for  the  evil  of  which  he 
spoke  ?  He  might  be  told  that  the  right 
which  was  abused  might  be  extended  to 
the  neighbouring  hundreds.  That  in  it- 
self, he  admitted,  would  be  good  ;  but 
would  it  transfer  the  right  from  those 
who  had  abused  it,  to  places  which  had  a 
greater  stake  in  the  country  I  The  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage  to  the  hundreds 
might,  it  was  true,  lower  the  price  of 
j  corruption,  but  it  would  at  the  same  time 
!  increase  the  market,  and  certainly  would 
be  very  little,  if  any  punishment,  to  those 
places  who  had  been  guilty  of  a  violation 
of  so  great  a  privilege.  If  the  House 
refused  this  motion,  what  security  bail 
they  for  the  future  independence  of  those 
places  which  bad  heretofore  abused  their 
rights  ?  What  guarantee  had  they  that 
those  persons  would  not  still  deal  in  that 
Cornish  article  of  manufacture— a  mem- 
ber of  parliament  ?  Such  a  man  so 
brought  into  the  House  might,  as  he  had 
observed,  be  an  independent  man ;  he 
might  be  a  Whig  or  a  Tory,  or  belong 
to  no  party  ;  but  this  was  certain— that 
he  could  not  be  looked  upon  with  confi- 
dence by  the  people.  If  the  right  of 
voting,  in  cases  of  its  abuse,  should  only 
be  extended  to  the  neighbouring  hundreds, 
would  it  not  leave  to  the  party  the  same 
power  of  abuse  as  before  ?  But  it  should 
be  recollected  also,  that  the  freeholder  of 
\  the  hundred  would  have  a  vote  for  the 
county,  and  by  this  extension  of  suff- 
rage a  man  might  have  a  vote  in  several 
places— might  nave  almost  a  little  parlia- 
ment of  his  own  selection.  Would  it 
not,  he  asked,  be  much  more  wise  to 
give  the  suffrage  to  those  who  did  not  pos- 
j  sess  it  before,  than  to  double  the  votes  of 
1  those  who  could  so  abuse  that  greet  right  ? 
I  He  would  ask,  if  the  House  refused  the 
!  present  motion,  how  could  they  refute 
the  attacks  of  those  seditious  demagogues 
who  went  about  poisoning  the  minds  of 
the  people  against  them  ?  Would  'not 
the  refusal  give  them  a  new  subject  for 
violent  invective  ?  In  his  mind,  the  ex* 
tension  of  the  suffrage  to  large  towns, 
.which  would  exercise  it  without  corrup- 
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tion,  would,  have  the  effect  of  draining 
off  that  stagnant  pool  of  discontent  which 
at  present  existed  in  the  country,  and 
which,  when  stirred,  was  calculated  to 
breed  a  pestilence.  His  opinion  on  this 
subject  was  grounded  on  the  experience 
of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  overgrown 
village  of  Manchester,  there  was  manifest 
a  restless  and  discontented  feeling,  while 
in  the  represented  towns  of  Leicester  and 
Derby,  the  same  degree  of  irritation  was 
not  known  [Hear,  hear!].  He  con- 
ceived it  his  duty  thus  to  express  his  sen- 
timents in  favour  of  the  motion  of  bis 
noble  friend.  When  his  noble  friend  had 
first  given  notice  of  these  resolutions  in 
the  last  session,  he  had  pledged  himself 
to  support  them.  He  had  since  seen 
nothing  which  did  not  tend  to  make 
him  more  secure  in  that  opinion.  The 
motion  broached  no  theory  ;  it  denied 
none.  It  presented  a  clear  and  efficaci- 
ous remedy  for  an  acknowledged  evil,  and 
went  no  further.  The  noble  lord  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  gentlemen  would 
seriously  consider  the  consequence  of  re- 
jecting the  proposition  of  his  noble  friend. 
For  that  consequence  must  be  to  excite  an 
apprehension,  if  not  a  belief,  in  the  coun- 
try that,  however  plain  and  palpable  the 
abuses  in  our  representation  might  be,  or 
however  rational,  moderate  or  definite 
the  remedy  proposed,  that  House  was 
not  disposed  to  entertain  any  proposition 
upon  the  subject.  He  did  not  call  upon 
the  House  to  accede  to  his  noble  friend's 
motion  with  any  view  or  expectation  of 
conciliating  those  demagogues  who  spoke 
so  much  of  chimerical  plans  of  reform 
out  of  doors,  but  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
rational,  temperate  and  sober  part  of  the 
people.  The  House  was  called  upon,  for 
the  maintenance  of  its  own  dignity,  as 
well  as  in  the  performance  of  its  duty  to 
the  country,  to  withstand  the  objects  of 
the  former,  while  it  was  peculiarly  bound 
to  consult  the  wishes,  and  to  attend  to 
the  desires  of  the  latter ;  and  there 
could  be  little  doubt  of  the  fact,  that 
all  the  reflecting*  intelligent  and  unbiassed 
men  in  England  were  of  opinion  that  a 
reform  was  necessary  in  the  system  of 
the  representation  of  the  people  in  parlia- 
ment. To  this  opinion  then  it  behoved 
that  House  to  pay  the  most  respectful 
attention ; .  for  the  best  security  of  the 
constitution  was  founded  in  public  opi- 
nion. All  the  external  ornaments,  all 
the  imposing  forms  of  the  constitution 


might  remain  but  its  solid'  foundation 
was  shaken,  if  deprived  of  popular  af- 
fection, for  this  affection  was  the  great  fun- 
damental principle,  upon. which  alone  it 
could  safely  rest,  and  upon  that  affection.no 
reasoning  man  could  calculated abuses  and 
errors  were  to  go  on  accumulating, 
without  reform  or  remedy.  This  reform 
or  remedy,  too,  should  at  once  be  adopt- 
ed ;  for  if  postponed,  while  abuses  and 
errors  went  on  undermining  the  constitu- 
tion, late  amendments  might  only  serve 
to  weaken  the  fabric,  and  accelerate  its 
fall.  On  these  grouuds  he  wished  the 
House  promptly  to  direct  it  consideration 
to  this  important  subject.— ■  [The  noble 
lord  sat  down  amidst  loud  and  general 
cheers]. 

Lord  Castlereagh  rose,  he  said,  at  this 
early  stage  of  the  debate,  for  the  purpose 
of  submitting  a  few  observations,  with  a 
view  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  real  question  which  it  was  called 
upon  to  consider  by  the  nature  of  the 
noble  lord's  motion.  It  was  his  wish  that 
gentlemen,  in  discussing  this  question, 
should  not  allow  themselves  to  travel  into 
the  unfathomable  abyss  of  debate,  to 
which  party  spirit  or  abstract  theories 
might  lead.  The  example  of  the  noble 
mover  would,  no  doubt,  have  its  due 
weight  with  other  gentlemen.  That  noble 
lord  had,  indeed,  debated  the  question 
with  a  temper  that  was  highly  creditable 
to  his  judgment,  and  which  naturally  dis- 
posed his  mind  to  make  every  practicable 
concession  to  the  noble  lord's  wishes.  In 
keeping  aloof  from  the  language  and  tem- 
per of  the  wild  theorists  who  had  lately 
agitated  the  country,  the  noble  lord  had 

{>ursued  the  course  that  was  best  caten- 
ated to  conciliate  the  House  and  to  pro* 
mote  his  own  object.  Still,  he  must  say, 
that  the  noble  lord  had  sometimes  fallen 
into  the  error  of  making  an  approach  to 
those  principles  which  the  theorists  whom 
he  disavowed  were  forward  to  maintain* 
The  noble  lord  had,  indeed,  dealt  more  in 
general  topics  of  reform  than  was  strictly 
consistent  with  the  end  which  he  had  in 
view,  or  with  the  motions  which  he  bad 
brought  forward ;  but  still  the  noble  lord's 
speech  was,  on  the  whole,  of  a  moderate 
and  conciliatory  character.  There  was, 
at  present,  a  peculiarly  morbid  sensibility 
upon  the  subject  of  reform  prevailing  in 
the  country,  and  it  seemed  not  at  all  pro- 
bable that  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
lord  would  give  any  degree  of  satisfaction 
to  those  who  were  affected  by  that  sensi- 
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bility ;  but  he  assured  the  noble  lord  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  press  this  circum- 
stance as  any  argument  against  the  mo- 
tion. However,  he  must  say,  that  while 
a  spirit  was  abroad,  and  actively  at  work 
to  depreciate  the  constitution  of  that 
House,  the  House  itself  should  be  cau- 
tious of  recognizing  any  general  principle 
that  might  serve  to  aid  the  object  of  those 
agitators.  England  enjoyed  a  system  of 
popular  representation,  infinitely  better 
calculated  to  answer  all  the  good  purposes 
of  such  a  system  than  any  other  coun- 
try had  the  fortune  to  possess,  and  the 
character  of  that  system  should  be  de- 
fended against  every  possible  attack. 
Those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
those  attacks  were  not,  he  repeated,  at  all 
likely  to  value  much  the  object  of  the 
noble  lord,  while  they  might  probably  deem 
any  step  towards  reform  rather  as  a  con- 
cession from  the  fears,  than  as  a  vote  from 
the  judgment  of  the  House.  But  still  he 
did  not  mean  to  urge  this  as  a  plea  in  bar 
to  the  noble  lord's  motion.  When  the 
noble  lord  gave  notice  last  session  of  this 
motion,  there  was  not  the  same  ferment 
in  the  country  upon  the  subject  of  re- 
form ;  and  having  pledged  himself  on  that 
occasion  to  bring  the  motion  forward,  he 
was  called  upon  to  redeem  his  pledge,  and 
the  noble  lord  had  done  so  in  a  proper 
spirit.  The  noble  lord  had,  however, 
rested  too  much,  in  his  (lord  C.'s)  appre- 
hension, upon  what  he  regarded  tne  theo- 
retical defects  of  the  constitution,  without 
duly  considering  the  utility  and  advantage 
belonging  to  its  practical  operation.  In 
the  course  of  his  speech,  also,  the  noble 
lord  had  argued  as  if  every  instance  of 
borough  abuses  occurred  among  those 
who  sat  upon  a  particular  side  of  the 
House — cs  if,  indeed,  those  only  on  the 
ministerial  side  had  any  interest  in  main- 
taining borough  patronage.  But  if  the 
noble  lord  inquired  a  little  of  the  gentle- 
men around  him,  he  would  find  this  to  be 
a  very  great  mistake.  It  was  a  mistake 
also  to  assume  that  gentlemen  on  the  mi- 
nisterial side  had  not  enjoyed  any  proofs 
of  popular  confidence,  as  there  were  some 
gentlemen  on  this  side  who  had,  he  be- 
lieved, quite  as  many  constituents  as  the 
same  number  of  gentlemen  on  the  other. 
He  would  not,  however,  dwell  upon  those 
points  of  dissent  or  difference,  but  pro- 
ceed to  consider  rather  those  points  upon 
which  he  was  disposed  to  concur  with  the 
noble  lord  ;  and  it  would  appear,  on  con- 
sideration, that  there  was  less  difference 
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between  him  and  the  noble  lord  than  might 
be  anticipated.  When  they  came  fairly 
to  understand  the  practical  course  which 
might  be  adopted  upon  a  general  view  of 
the  representation  of  the  country,  he  was 
sure  they  would  come  to  a  perfectly  good 
result ;  and  that  the  House  would  not  be 
placed  in  a  situation,  when  the  present 
state  of  the  country  was  considered,  sub* 
stantiallv  to  differ  on  the  real  principle 
involved  in  the  noble  lord's  motion,  or 
upon  those  practical  steps  which  the  wis- 
dom of  parliament  might  point  out.  The 
apparent  sense  of  the  noble  lord's  propo- 
sitions was,  that  where  places  now  send* 
ing  members  to  parliament  were  proved, 
to  a  certain  degree,  to  have  been  guilty 
of  corruption,  in  equity  affecting  the  rights 
of  the  majority  of  the  electors,  they  should 
be  dismembered  of  those  rights  as  an  ex- 
ample to  others,  and  that  the  elective 
franchise  so  abused  should  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  more  deserving  bodies,  and 
more  in  consonance  with  the  interests  of 
the  community.  To  that  principle  he  had 
not  a  single  sentiment  to  oppose;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  a  principle  which  had 
been  recognized  by  parliament,  not  merely 
in  theory,  but  in  practice;  end  that  the 
principle  had  not  been  carried  farther  was 
to  be  attributed  to  the  judicial  difficulties 
that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  application 
in  particular  cases  which  had  arisen.  In 
the  course  of  the  last  session,  three,  if  not 
four  cases  had  occurred,  in  which  this 
principle  had  been  admitted  by  both  side* 
of  the  House;  and  the  only  question 
which  arose  was,  as  to  the  facts  of  those 
cases,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  principle 
was  to  be  applied  to  those  facts*  He  be- 
lieved that  one  bill  had  actually  been  sent 
to  the  other  House  of  Parliament ;  but, 
in  all  events,  the  inquiry  into  the  course 
which  was  to  be  adopted  in  cases  of  cor- 
ruption had  considerably  advanced  at  the 
close  of  the  last  session;  and  he  confessed 
that  at  no  period  should  this  subject  re- 
ceive the  least  resistance  from  him ;  on 
the  contrary  it  should  always  be  met  with 
the  most  cordial  co-operation  [Hear, 
hear !  1 .  The  House  had  distinctly  agreed, 
that  it  any  borough  abused  its  franchise 
in  proceedings  at  elections,  it  should  be 
disfranchised,  and  its  privileges  applied 
to  the  general  representation  of  the  coun- 
try. To  this  proposition  he  acceded,  end 
he  of  course  supposed  that,  in  the  uesjsiu 
of  this  session,  tne  House  would  prooee^ 
upon  the  same  principle.  That  the  Hon 
had  not  proceeded  in  the  " 
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were  before  it  during  the  last  session,  he 
presumed,  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  im- 
policy of  bringing  parties  up  to  town  upon 
inquiries,  the  pursuit  of  which  the  busi- 
ness before  parliament  might  greatly  re- 
tard. But  it  would  be  recollected,  that 
during  the  former  session  he  had  ex- 
pressed no  disposition  to  prevent  the 
House  from  looking  into  those  cases,  or 
from  adopting  such  conclusions  as  the 
facts  established  on  the  records  might 
warrant.  Now,  when  the  case  of  Gram- 
pound  was  before  the  House,  if  the  view 
which  the  noble  lord  was  disposed  to  take 
of  that  borough  were  correct,  he  saw  no- 
thing which  could  prevent  him  from  com- 
ing to  a  concurrent  vote  with  the  noble 
lord  for  its  disfranchisement :  but  a  ques- 
tion of  great  moment  still  remained ;  and 
that  was,  what  would  they  do  with  the 
franchise  of  the  borough  ?  It  was  very 
likely,  although  he  was  not  prepared  to 
pledge  himself  to  that  opinion,  that  when 
he  came  to  look  at  the  difficulties  which 
might  arise,  in  applying  the  species  of  re- 
form to  that  borough  suggested  by  the 
noble  lord,  he  might  think  it  impolitic, 
and  therefore  oppose  it ;  or  he  might,  on 
the  other  hand,  perfectly  agree  in  the  ex- 
pediency of  throwing  die  franchise  into 
the  district  connected  with  the  borough. 
All  this  must  necessarily  depend  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  But  he 
thought  it  stood  confessed  on  the  very 
face  of  the  representation  of  Cornwall, 
that  the  description  of  reform  suggested 
by  the  noble  lord  would  be  extremely  in- 
applicable to  a  part  of  the  country  so  si- 
tuated. It  was  manifest  that  such  a  re- 
form would  be  best,  if  at  all,  applied  to 
boroughs  situated  in  counties  having  but 
few  places  of  representation.  It  was 
therefore  very  obvious,  that  the  reform 
broached  by  the  noble  lord  was  not  ap- 
plicable to  every  county,  under  every  cir- 
cumstance; but,  on  the  contrary,  might, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  be  produc- 
tive of  positive  mischief.  It  was  in  this 
view  of  the  question  that  he  thought  the 
noble  lord's  plan  would  in  some  cases  be 
attended  with  irreconcileable  difficulties, 
and  therefore  he  could  not  but  deprecate 
its  adoption  by  the  House.  He  was  not 
inclined,  nor  would  he  then  take  upon 
himself  to  say,  that  the  franchise  of  a  bo- 
rough might  not  be  extended  to  the  cir- 
cumjacent county;  but  he  would  say, 
that  many  cases  might  be  offered  to  the 
consideration  of  parliament  in  which  an 
objection  might  present  itself  to  such  a* 


arrangement.  With  these  feelings  he 
could  not  but  conclude,  that  the  system 
laid  down  by  the  noble  lord  in  his  resolu- 
tions was  founded  upon  very  imperfect 
data,  and  its  application  likely  to  meet 
with  obstructions,  in  many  cases,  which 
it  would  be  impossible  for  all  the  wisdom 
of  parliament  to  obviate.  It  was  alto- 
gether an  abstract  theory,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  which  inevitable  difficulties  must 
arise.  It  was  not  probable,  in  fact,  that 
some  cases  would  not  arise,  in  which  the 
norma  of  the  noble  lord  would  operate  as 
an  embarrassment  to  the  very  objects 
which  he  had  in  view.  In  the  event  of  a 
borough  being  disfranchised,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  this  punishment  would  only 
extend  to  those  who  had  been  proved 
guilty  of  corruption,  what  would  become 
of  those  electors  whose  rights  had  not 
been  extinguished  ?  Upon  the  principle 
of  fairness,  the  only  mode  of  disposing  of 
those  householders,  or  potwallopers,  as 
they  were  called  in  Ireland,  would  be, 
to  throw  them  upon  the  county,  and 
to  give  to  them  the  'privilege  of  free- 
holder. Would  not  this,  he  would  ask, 
be  a  complete  anomaly  and  an  infringe* 
ment  upon  the  rights  of  freeholders  ?  If 
the  noble  lord,  therefore,  reviewed  stea- 
dily the  consequences  which  jnight  fairly 
be  expected  to  result  from  his  system,  he 
would  see  that  there  were  difficulties 
which  could  not  be  overcome.  To  enter 
resolutions  on  the  Journals  of  the  House, 
too,  founded  on  abstract  principles,  which 
were  not  applicable  to  all  cases,  and  could 
only  be  applied  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  a  local  character,  must  neces- 
sarily produce  great  inconvenience:  he 
would  therefore  submit  to  the  noble  lord, 
and  to  the  House,  whether  it  would  not 
be  a  more  natural  course  to  take  up  at 
once  the  case  in  which  reform  was  con- 
templated, and  apply  to  it  those  argu- 
ments which  its  peculiarities  might  jus- 
tify [Hear,  hear !]•  He  could  assure  the 
noble  lord,  that  if  he  asked  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  disfranchise  the  borough 
of  Grampound  upon  the  grounds  which 
he  had  stated,  that  he  would  not  throw 
the  least  difficulty  in  his  way  [Hear, 
hear!]  He  was  perfectly  willing  to  re- 
cognize such  a  course ;  and,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  bill,  the  House  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  determining  in 
what  manner  the  representation  of  the 
borough  should  be  disposed  of.  Although 
he  was  not  prepared  to  aav  that  he  would 
exactly  adopt  the  arrangeaseat  whidh 
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might  be  proposed,  yet  he  saw  sufficient 
reason  to  bring  the  question  fairly  to 
issue.  He  saw  no  danger  in  applying 
different  principles  of  reform  to  cases 
which  were  opposite  in  their  local  cha- 
racter. Such  a  proposition  was  perfectly 
consistent  with  what  he  considered  a  con- 
stitutional reform ;  but  if  the  abstract 
principles  laid  down  by  the  noble  lord 
were  acceded  to,  he  thought  there  was 
fair  ground  to  apprehend  that  they  might 
be  made  use  of  to  put  down  that  part  of 
the  representation  which  was  not  in  con- 
formity with  the  norma  of  the  noble  lord, 
and  which  was  the  peculiar  excellence  of 
our  constitutional  representation.  It  was 
from  this  feeling  that  he  thought  the  at- 
tention of  parliament  should  be  called  to 
the  special  circumstances  of  each  case. 
The  House  would  then,  while  they  were 
acting  upon  the  maxims  of  the  noble  lord, 
take  care  that  those  maxims  were  not 
turned  to  the  destruction  of  the  consti- 
tution. He  did  hope  that  when  the 
noble  lord  (and  he  had  every  confidence 
in  his  prudence)  looked  to  this  question, 
he  would  see  the  impolicy  of  unneces- 
sarily exciting  a  feeling  of  discord ;  and 
the  more  especially  when  he  assured  him, 
that  he  was  disposed  to  co-operate  with 
him  in  the  most  cordial  manner,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining,  by  a  more  practical 
remedy,  the  reform  which  he  had  in  view 
[Hear,  hear!].  He  had,  therefore,  to 
entreat  that  he  would  take  the  particular 
instance  to  which  he  had  alluded,  and 
found  a  bill  upon  it.  If  the  noble  lord 
looked  to  all  the  peculiarities  of  Cornwall, 
he  would  see  the  impracticability  of  ap- 
plying his  system  to  that  part  of  the 
country.  From  this  he  could  not  fail  to 
observe  the  impolicy  of  adopting  a  fixed 
principle:  the  mischiefs  which  would 
arise  were  self-evident :  whereas,  if  each 
case,  accompanied  by  its  peculiar  circum- 
stances, were  brought  before  parliament, 
then  the  question  might  fairly  be  dis- 
cussed as  to  the  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
franchise— whether  to  extend  it  to  the 
adjacent  county,  or  to  populous  towns 
which  were  not  previously  represented. 
He  did  deprecate,  however,  in  these  days, 
their  combating  shadows,  where  there  was 
so  much  of  substance  in  danger.  He 
could  assure  the  noble  lord  of  every  co- 
operation and  support  in  every  proposition 
which  he  might  make  consistently  with  the 
general  views  of  policy  which  the  preserv- 
ation of  the  true  spirit  of  the  constitution 
of  parliament  might  justify ;  but  be  roust  > 
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object  to  the  introduction  of  any  measure 
which  was  calculated  to  furnish  a  ground 
for  discontent  out  of  doors,  or  to  bring 
into  discredit  the  representation  of  that 
House  [Hear,  hear!]. 

Mr.  Tierney  declared,  that  he  never 
rose  with  more  of  the  spirit  of  modera- 
tion, or  with  more  of  a  disposition  to  har- 
mony than  he  felt  at  that  moment ;  and 
in  the  first  place,  he  must  thank  his  noble 
friend  for  the  opportunity  which  he  had 
afforded  the  House  of  unanimously  and 
decidedly  discountenancing  the  wild  and 
visionary    doctrines     of    reform    which 
had  lately  agitated   the   country.      But 
while  he  must  say,  that  he  could  not  see 
the  force  of  the  noble  lord's  objection  to 
some   parts  of  the  speech  of  his  noble 
friend,    he  was  pleased  with  the  points 
upon  which  the  noble  lord  expressed  his 
disposition  to  acquiesce.    The  noble  lord, 
if  he  correctly  understood  him,  and  he 
was  not  disposed  to  misrepresent,  had  ac- 
ceded to  this  proposition— that  if  the  ma- 
jority of  the  electors  of  any  place  or  bo- 
rough, should  be  found  to  have  conducted 
themselves  corruptly,  the  right  of  voting 
for  such  place  or  borough   should    be 
thrown  upon  the  adjoining  districts,  or 
the  right  of  return  should  be  transferred 
to  some   other  district.     But  then  the 
noble  lord  had  raised  an  objection  to  that 
of  his  noble  friend's  plan,  which  proposed 
to  confer  the  right  of  voting  for  the  same 
county  upon  such  electors  as  had  not 
acted  improperly,  but  as  might  be  involved 
in  the  disfranchisement  of  any  borough. 
To  this  proposition,  the  noble  lord  had 
said,  that  its  adoption  would  serve  to 
create  an  anomaly,  by  giving  potwallopers 
the  right  of  voting  for  the  return  of  a 
county  member.   But  to  such  an  anomaly 
he  thought  no  very  serious  objection  could 
be  urged.      If  the  right  of  voting  for  a 
county  were  given  to  the  present  pot- 
wallopers,   non  constat,   that    that  right 
should  descend  to  their  successors.  He  did 
not  indeed  think  that  any  county  member 
would  be  adverse  to  the  votes  of  such 
persons,  or  to  those  of  the  householders 
of  a  borough,  more  particularly  as  the 
right  of  voting,  in  either  case,  could  only 
be  demanded  for  the  persons  living  at  the 
time  of  the  disfranchisement  of  any  bo- 
rough.   The  only  question,  then,  which 
remained  between  his  nol}le  friend  and,  {he . 
noble  lord,  was  as  to  the  establishment  of; 
a  system,  as  the  noble  lord  termed  it.   He 
himself  (Mr.  T.)  bad  a  system  uoon  the 
subject  of  reform,  but  he  was  willing  to 
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waive  that  system,  and  to  take  all  he 
could  get  at  any  time  towards  amending 
the  state  of  the  representation;  and  to 
guard  against  any  objections  that  might 
be  made  to  him,  in  consequence  of  this 
sentiment  he  had  only  to  refer  to  his 
known  opinions  respecting  reform— these 
opinions  lie  was  indeed  ever  ready  to  avow. 
But  to  return  to  the  motion — trusting  to 
the  moderation  of  his  noble  friend,  he  took 
the  liberty  of  advising  him  to  withdraw  it, 
in  consequence  of  the  declaration  of  the 
noble  lord.  His  noble  friend  had  the 
promise  of  the  noble  lord's  support  of  a 
bill  which  was  calculated  to  do  some  good 
for  the  cause  of  reform.  The  noble  lord's 
pledge  was  no  fetter  upon  the  discretion 
of  his  noble  friend,  and  the  redemption  of 
that  pledge  would  form  a  good  omen  for 
the  country.  At  all  events,  it  would  re- 
cognize this  principle,  that  election  cor- 
ruptions were  in  future  to  be  discounte- 
nanced and  punished.  When  a  borough 
was  to  be  disfranchised  for  such  corrup- 
tion, the  only  question,  according  to  the 
noble  lord,  that  would  then  remain,  would 
refer  to  the  manner  in  which  that  franchise 
should  be  disposed  of.  That  franchise 
should,  in  his  opinion,  be  transferred  to 
some  populous  place.  It  was  notorious 
that  times  and  circumstances  had  created 
a  very  material  difference  with  regard  to 
some  of  these  places,  which  at  present 
possessed  the  right  of  returning  members 
to  that  House.  Many  places  had  indeed 
sunk  into  comparative  insignificance  upon 
which  that  right  was  formerly  conferred 
in  consideration  of  their  wealth  and  popu- 
lation. Was  it  not  then  obviously  fair, 
that  when  any  such  places  forfeited  their 
franchise  by  improper  conduct,  that  fran- 
chise should  be  transferred  to  Leeds, 
Manchester,  Halifax,  or  some  such  popu- 
lar town  [Hear,  hear!]?  Sure  he  was, 
that  such  a  transfer  would  be  hailed  by 
the  people  as  a  good  omen  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  parliament.  But  the  principle 
for  which  he  was  an  advocate,  was  the 
same  as  that  acted  upon  by  the  noble 
lord  himself,  and  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  Union,  as  in  that  case 
the  right  of  returning  members  to  parlia- 
ment was  reserved  for  the  counties  and 
the  larger  or  more  populous  towns,  while 
it  was  granted  to  but  a  very  few  boroughs. 
This  he  deemed  a  sort  or  parliamentary 
reform,  and  therefore  he  supported  it. 
Upon  that  precedent,  then,  he  hoped  the 
noble  lord  would  act  in  this  country,  and 
that  upon  his  noble  friend's  proposition 


to  transfer  the  right  of  return  from  Gram- 
pound  to  Leeds,  the  proposition  would  be 
supported  by  the  noble  lord.  At  all  events, 
he  trusted  his  noble  friend  would  act  upon 
the  spirit  of  conciliation  which  had  been 
evinced  this  evening  by  one  member  of 
the  government,  and  that  without  hesita- 
tion he  would  withdraw  his  motion.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  concluded  with  ex- 
pressing his  pleasure,  that,  after  so  many 
angry  discussions  of  late,  the  House  had 
had  one  quiet  debate,  terminating  in  a 
result  which*  he  was  persuaded,  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  country. 

Lord  Castlereaght  in  explanation,  stated, 
that  the  only  difficulty  which  would  re- 
main on  the  disfranchisement  of  Gram- 
pound  would  be,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  right  of  return  should' be  disposed  of. 
That  the  return  should  be  transferred  to 
another  district,  he  should  have  no  objec- 
tion, in  consideration  of  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  Cornwall  and  the  character 
of  its  municipal  government.  But  he 
could  not  accede  to  the  establishment  of 
any  general  principle  upon  such  transfers, 
and  he  must  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of 
moving  an  amendment  upon  any  proposi- 
tion, asto  the  place  of  transfer,  which  might 
be  brought  forward  by  the  noble  mover. 

Mr.  Wynn  expressed  himself  satisfied 
with  the  view  of  the  subject  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  noble  secretary  for  fo- 
reign affairs.  He  preferred  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  bill  recommended  by  the  noble 
lord,  to  the  general  propositions  brought 
forward  by  the  noble  mover,  because  it 
was  much  more  satisfactory  to  reason  from 
particulars  to  generals,  than  from  generals 
to  particulars. 

Air.  Valentine  Blake  stated,  that,  with 
the  permission  of  the  House,  he  would 
shortly  notice  his  reasons  for  opposing  all 
the  resolutions  of  the  noble  lord ;  at  the 
same  time  he  would  not  disturb  the  harmony 
which  now  »o  happily  subsisted  between 
the  noble  lord  and  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, by  giving  a  negative  to  the  parti- 
cular  point  upon  which  they  agreed.  He 
lamented  that  this  spirit  did  not  commence 
some  days  sooner,  as  he  was  sure,  if  it. 
had  done  so,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  have  saved  the  House  and  the 
country  much  time  and  anxiety.  He  re- 
ceived with  every  respect  the  proposition 
of  the  noble  lord,  because  there  was  no 
proposition,  especially  on  the  present 
subject,  which  the  House  would  not  feel 
disposed  to  receive  from  any  member  of 
the  hyuse  of  Kustell;  and  this  feeling  waa 
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increased  in  consequence  of  the  temper, 
moderation,  and  talent  with  which  the 
noble  lord  brought  forward  his  motion. 
He  principally  objected  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  new  law  which  would  alter 
the  frame-work  of  the  constitution,  espe- 
cially as  the  one  proposed  did  not  remedy 
the  acknowledged  abuses  of  the  existing 
law ;  and  this  he  thought  the  House  was 
bound  in  the  first  instance  to  do;  for 
these  abuses  were  such  as  to  disgrace 
the  representation,  and  to  bring  the  con- 
stitution into  disrepute,  and  it  was  only  by 
an  application  of  the  proper  remedy,  that 
it  now  could  be  restored  to  its  original 
vigour  and  beauty  ;  and  the  consideration 
of  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform 
was  much  prejudiced  by  the  advocates  for 
universal  suffrage,  annual  parliaments,  and 
election  by  ballot ;  for  as  by  reference  to 
the  most  undoubted  authority,  it  must 
appear  that  those  ingredients  were  not  to 
be  found  in  the  fundamental  structure  of 
the  constitution  since  it  assumed  a  settled 
form,  so  it  must  follow  that  if  they  be 
now  engrafted  upon  it,  the  change  will 
amount  to  nothing  less  than  revolution ; 
for  what  is  revolution  but  a  change  or  al- 
teration from  one  system  or  principle  of 
government  to  another?  The  only  dif- 
ference would  be  as  to  the  mode  of  bring- 
ing it  about,  as  it  would  not  be  effected 
by  force.  The  noble  lord  qn  the  other 
side  had  eloquently  described  the  original 
structure  of  the  British  constitution,  and 
he  (Mr.  Blake)  would  add,  that  that 
structure  was  to  be  venerated,  nut  only 
for  its  excellence,  but  also  because  it  is 
the  approved  and  tried  work  of  the  expe- 
rience and  wisdom  of  accumulated  years. 
He  was  hitherto  adverse  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  question,  because  it  was  im- 
possible to  approach  it  without  its  being 
mixed  up  with  the  most  absurd  and  per- 
nicious principles;  but  now  those  princi- 
ples being  almost  entirely  abandoned,  be 
thought  the  time  most  apposite,  but  he 
considered  the  particular  mode  recom- 
mended as  unjust  and  inapplicable  to  the 
evil.  He  could  certainly  urge  many  ob- 
jections to  the  disfranchisement  of  a  vir- 
tuous minority ;  and  he  would  be  unwil-  ; 
ling  to  depart  from  ancient  practice  while  j 
we  professed  to  follow  it;  but  he  would  ' 
defer  to  the  much  better  judgment  of  the 
noble  lord.  He  considered  the  evil  now 
complained  of,  to  consist  in  the  minor 
grievance  of  bribery  only.  Bribery  and 
corruption  were  used  as  distinct  terms  in 
all  resolutions  of  the  House,  and  they  had 
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distinct  meanings:  bribery  is  a  reward 
given  to  pervert  the  judgment  of  voters 
at  a  particular  election,  but  yet  the  per- 
sons returned  were  the  real  choice  of  the 
people,  having  a  right  to  choose :  corrup- 
tion is  the  vicious,  debauched,  and  rotten 
system,  by  which  a  person  or  his  nominee 
(neither  having  the  constitutional  influ- 
ence arising  from  local  property),  ia  per- 
manently returned  as  the  representative  of  a 
particular  place,  when,  in  reality,  to  the 
inhabitants  he  is  utterly  unknown,  hav- 
ing no  interest  that  is  not  adverse  to  theirs, 
and  consequently  not  returned  by  them. 
This  is  effected  by  the  degrading  and  in- 
sulting voice  of  non-resident  freemen,  not 
freemen  by  birth,  servitude,  or  marriage 
—no,  he  respected  their  rights,  whether 
non-resident  or  not,  but  persona  elected 
to  the  franchise,  and  unknown  except  by 
name,  and  all  of  the  lowest  order.  Cor- 
ruption of  this  nature  is  therefore  infi- 
nitely more  pernicious  than  bribery ;  be- 
cause it  is  a  permanent  and  degrading 
system  of  mock  representation ;  and  be* 
sides,  bribery,  from  its  nature,  ia  only 
practised  among  the  lower  classes  of  free- 
men having  titles  by  birth  and  such  like ; 
and  he  would  not  punish  their  offences,  nor 
as  the  noble  lord  said,  scrutinise  their  con- 
duct too  strictly,  in  times  likes  the  pre- 
sent, when  every  allowance  ought  to  be 
made  for  the  distress  of  the  tradesmen, 
which  it  will  be  the  effect  of  the  disfran- 
chisement to  increase;  but  to  this  he 
could  never  object  ultimately*  his  present 
object  being  to  begin  with  the  rich  and 
the  affluent  dealers.  A  great  deal  had  been 
said  about  non-represented  places,  but  he 
would  beg  to  ask,  whether  Manchester  or 
Birmingham  would  not  much  rather  be 
without  local  representatives!  than  be  in- 
sulted by  having  men  returned  as  their 
representatives,  when  they  had  no  share 
in  the  choice?  The  evil  of  this  system 
has  brought  the  character  of  the  parlia- 
ment into  more  disrepute  than  all  the 
bribery  that  has  ever  been  practised.  The 
noblo  lord's  motion  is  directed  against 
bribery  only,  and  therefore  levelled  against 
the  lower  orders,  while  the  affluent  noble- 
man is  the  object  of  particular  protection 
— one  class  of  voters  much  more  nume- 
rous now  than  in  former  times ;  the  free- 
hold franchise  is  fourfold  more  extended ; 
and  in  this  point  of  view  the  constitution 
has  gained  much.  Forty  shilling  freeholds 
were  first  created  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
5th  or  6th,  yet  the  number  then  must 
have  been  very  small,  because  it  was  net 
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till  the  time  of  Henry  7tb,  tlie  barons 
were  empowered  to  alienate  their  estates, 
and  it  was  subsequently  of  course  to  that 
time,  that  their  tenants  became  possessed 
of  freehold  property ;  indeed,  until  this 
time,  he  believed,  or  near  it,  the  agricul- 
tural people  were  respected  little  more 
than  the  other  movable  property  belong- 
ing  to  the  estate.  Such  certainly  was  the 
case  in  earlier  times,  as  the  words  of 
Magna  Charta  demonstrate.  If  the  House 
would  not  prohibit  non-residents  elected 
as  freemen,  it  ought  at  least  to  put  an  end 
to  the  abuses  of  this  right.  In  former 
times  it  was  unknown  in  all  corporations ; 
it  crept  into  some,  and  the  vigilance  of 
the  parliament  in  the  reigns  of  the  Henries 
before  alluded  to,  put  an  end  by  statute 
to  the  continuance  of  it ;  but  those  salu- 
tary acts  were  subsequently  disregarded, 
and  finally  they  were  repealed  only  in  the 
present  reign.  In  Ireland  they  are  still 
on  the  Statute  book  unrepealed,  except 
by  the  judgment  of  the  courts  of  law. 
The  hon.  member  begged  pardon  of  the 
House  for  having  trespassed  at  all,  espe- 
cially after  the  subject  had  been  disposed 
of  by  the  compromise  which  has  taken 
place,  but  he  could  not  consistently  with 
his  duty  to  his  constituents  give  a  silent 
vote. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  he  rose  with 
feelings  of  peculiar  pleasure  to  thank  the 
noble  lord  for  the  conciliatory  disposi- 
tion which  he  had  evinced,  and  to  con- 
gratulate the  House  on  the  result  of 
that  night's  debate.  He  was,  indeed, 
ready  to  acknowledge,  that  the  noble 
lord  had  given  him  every  assistance  in 
his  power,  in  conducting  the  inquiry 
last  session  into  the  state  of  the  borough 
of  Grampound;  but,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, he  must  confers  that  the  noble 
lord  had  even  gone  beyond  what  he 
had  reason  to  expect.  He  certainly  did 
not  see  the  force  of  the  objection  which 
the  noble  lord  had  urged  against  hie 
proposition;  but  on  that  subject  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  offer  any  remarks. 
If  be  rightly  understood  what  had  been 
said,  the  noble  lord  had  no  objection  to 
a  bill  for  disfranchising  the  borough  of 
Grampound,  and  extending  the  right  of 
representation  to  some  great  town  or 
other  place ;  and  that  if  lie  should  have 
any  objections  to  the  plan  proposed  for 
transferring  the  right  of  representation, 
he  would  state  them  when  the  bill  came 
to  be  discussed.  He  now  therefore  gave 
notice,  that  on  Thursday  next  he  should 
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move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
disfranchise  the  borough  of  Grampound, 
and  to  transfer  the  franchise  to  some 
great  town.  Though  he  believed  that  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  increase 
the  number  of  members  for  large  coun- 
ties, yet  he  was  convinced  that  it  would 
be  more  beneficial  in  such  cases,  to 
transfer  the  right  of  representation  to 
some  of  those  great  and  populous  towns 
that  at  present  returned  no  members. 
He  was  not  at  present  prepared  to  say 
to  what  particular  town  the  franchise 
of  Grampound  should  be  transferred,  be- 
cause there  were  many  circumstances 
which  ought  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  parliament  before  that  point  was 
determined.  He  concluded  by  begging 
leave  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

Lord  Milton  said,  it  might  perhaps  be 
considered  irregular  in  him  to  address 
the  House  after  his  noble  friend  had 
proposed  to  withdraw  his  motion ;  but  he 
could  not  refrain  from  congratulating 
the  House  on  the  result  of  the  debate. 
Though,  for  his  own  part,  be  certainly 
did  not  object  to  the  propositions  of  his 
noble  friend,  yet,  perhaps,  some  of  them 
propounded  principles  which  it  was  better 
to  keep  out  of  view.  His  opinion  oa 
the  subject  he  should  state  when  the  biU 
was  brought  in ;  but  at  present  he  might 
observe,  -that  he  thought  it  would  be 
both  possible  and  expedient  to  adopt 
some  general  rule  for  supplying  the 
vacancies  in  the  representation  occasioned 
by  the  disfranchisement  of  corrupt  bo- 
roughs, and  he  thought  that  the  House, 
in  establishing  such  a  rule,  should  di» 
rect  its  consideration  to  those  places 
which  formerly  sent  members  to  parlia- 
ment, but  which  at  present  were  unre- 
presented. 

Lord  Qutlereagh  wished  to  avoid  fu- 
ture misconception,  by  stating,  that  he 
did  not  pledge  himself  to  any  particular 
mode  of  proceeding,  nor  was  he  pledged 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  local  principle,  in 
the  consideration  of  the  transfer  in  all 
cases.  He  did,  however,  think  from  tlie 
number  of  boroughs  in  Cornwall,  that  the 
local  principle  did  not  there  apply.  Every 
distinct  case  should  be  canvassed  on  its 
own  intrinsic  merits. 

The  resolutions  were  then  withdrawn. 

Irish  Partnerships  Bill.]  Mr. 
Alderman  Wod  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  promote  the  employment  of 
the  poor  in  Ireland  in  fisheries  And  nianu- 
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factories,  by  the  encouragement  of  part- 
nerships. The  worthy  alderman  said, 
that  this  bill  stood  over  from  last  ses- 
sion. It  was  only  an  amendment  of  the 
old  Jaw.  The  alteration  was  actually  ne- 
ccssary  to  induce  English  capitalists  to 
embark  their  property  in  trade  in  Ireland ; 
there  were  many  errors  and  ambiguities  in 
the  existing  act,  which  it  would  be  well  to 
amend  and  obviate. 

Mr.  Leslie  Faster  said,  that  the  bill  pro- 
fessed to  encourage  fisheries  and  manu- 
factures, and  yet  in  it  there  was  not  one 
word  about  either.  It  was  not  however 
of  the  omissions,  but  of  the  contents  of 
the  bill  that  he  complained.  It  had  for  a 
long  time  been  the  practice  of  Ireland  to 
admit  occult  partnerships,  and  wherever 
any  ambiguities  formerly  occurred,  they 
had  been  in  so  many  recent  instances 
pointed  out  and  explained  by  decisions 
in  courts  of  equity,  that  the  practice  in 
such  partnerships  was  rendered  quite  clear 
and  intelligible.  He  could  not  therefore 
see  the  utility  of  the  worthy  alderman's 
proposition. 

Mr.  W.  Parnell  said,  that  though  these 
matters  might  be  clear  enough  in  Ireland, 
yet  it  did  not  follow  that  people  in  Eng- 
land were  equally  conversant  in  the  deci- 
sions of  Irish  courts  of  equity.  In  the 
present  state  of  Ireland,  it  was  very  de- 
sirable to  encourage  English  capitalists, 
and  he  was  therefore  in  favour  of  any  ex- 
planatory measure  which  could  have  that 
tendency. 

Mr.  Plunkett  said,  that  this  was  not 
a  bill  of  regulation,  but  one  which  went 
at  once  to  sweep  away,  by  an  unqualified 
repeal,  whatever  had  grown  systematic  in 
a  code  of  commercial  law  which  was  per- 
fectly understood  by  the  people.  He  had 
had  great  experience  in  the  equity  courts 
of  Ireland,  and  he  could  assure  the  House 
that  he  had  not  observed  any  difficulty  in 
the  operation  of  the  existing  law.  The 
worthy  alderman  had  not  pointed  out  the 
defects  in  the  existing  code.  Had  he 
done  so,  it  was  competent  for  him  to  pro- 
pose a  specific  remedy,  instead  of  which 
tie  called  upon  parliament  to  repeal  the 
whole  code. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  replied,  that  he 
had  stated,  as  he  conceived,  the  real  ob- 
ject of  his  bill,  which  was  to  remove  the 
prevailing  uncertainties  respecting  part- 
nerships in  the  courts  of  law,  which  pre- 
vented, in  a  great  degree,  English  capi- 
talists embarking  in  Irish  trade.  He  could 
state  a  specific  evil,  as  the  law  stood, 
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which  he  was  ready  to  prove*  If  an  occult 
or  sleeping  partner  went  into  the  counting- 
house  of  the  firm  in  which  he  was  engaged 
to  look  over  the  books,  he  was  liable,  ac- 
cording to  a  decision  in  the  courts  to  be 
set  down  as  an  active  partner,  and  his 
whole  property  to  be  responsible  for  the 
affairs  of  the  concern.  Now,  the  fair,  and, 
as  in  England,  the  legal  principle  was, 
that  an  occult  partner  should  be  merely 
liable  for  the  property  he  had  embarked, 
the  amount  of  which  was  registered, 
where  any  man  could  see  it  for  one  shil- 
ling. There  was,  it  was  true,  not  one 
word  about  fisheries  in  the  old  bill,  but  he 
meant  to  introduce  the  subject  in  the 
amendment.  In  introducing  this  topic, 
he  had  no  other  wish  than  to  serve  the 
trade  of  Ireland^and  augment  its  prospe- 
rity ;  knowing,  as  he  did,  many  capitalists 
who  would,  if  the  proposed  alterations  were 
adopted,  embark  a  part  of  their  property 
with  the  Irish  resident.  But  if  the  gen- 
tlemen of  Ireland  bad  no  feeling  for  the 
interests  of  their  own  country,  nor  any 
desire  to  increase  its  wealth  by  the  intro- 
duction of  English  capital,  he  could  not 
help  it;  if  the  Irish  gentleman  would  not 
interfere  for  their  own  country,  it  was  no 
fault  of  his !  he  was  ready  to  withdraw  his 
motion. 

Lord  Jocelyn  hoped  the  worthy  alder- 
man would  not  withdraw  the  bill.  He 
certainly  should,  in  the  first  instance, 
support  the  motion  of  the  worthy  'alder- 
man, as  he  felt  himself  bound  to  support 
any  measure  which  had  a  tendency  to 
encourage  the  embarkation  of  the  capital 
of  an  English  merchant  in  Irish  trade. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

* 

Seizure  of  Arms  Bill.]  Lord  Ces- 
tlereagh  having  moved  the  reading  of  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  going  into  a  corn- 
tee  on  the  Seizure  of  Arms  bill, 

Mr.  Lambton  observed,  that  adhering 
to  the  declaration  which  he  had  made  on 
a  former  occasion,  of  the  tranquillity  of 
the  county  of  Durham,  and  of  the  absence 
of  all  necessity,  in  that  county  at  least, 
for  the  measures  in  the  progress  of  enact- 
ment  by  the  legislature— having  already 
stated  that  the  report  of  arms  being  found 
in  the  possession  of  the  persons  who  at- 
tended the  meeting  at  Newcastle  was  wholly 
groundless— having  since  received  from  the 
clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county  of  Durham 
a  direct  contradiction  of  an  extraordinary 
statement  respecting  that  county,  con- 
tained in  an  article  in  a  ministerial  news- 
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paper  under  the  head  of  "  State  of  the 
Country  " — he  felt  anxious,  although  the 
conviction  that  he  could  have  no  chance 
with  the  noble  lord  would  prevent  him 
from  taking  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the 
question,  to  record  lus  opinion  of  the  bill 
on  the  Journals  of  Parliament ;  and  he 
should  therefore  move  that  it  be  an  in- 
struction to  the  committee  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  said  bill  should  not  extend  to 
the  county  of  Durham. 

Mr.  W.  Powlctt  could  not  concur  in  the 
view  of  the  state  of  the  county  of  Durham 
taken  by  his  hon.  colleague.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  58  magistrates  and  other  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Durham,  56 
expressed  their  opinion  of  the  necessity  of 
placing  the  yeomanry  in  that  county  on 
permanent  duty.  A  great  portion  of  the 
population  of  that  county,  although  suffer- 
ing great  distress,  certainly  bore  it  with 
exemplary  temper  and  forbearance ;  but 
from  all  the  means  of  information  of  which 
he  had  been  able  to  avail  himself,  he  was 
persuaded  that  there  nevertheless  did 
exist  in  that  county  considerable  dis- 
affection. 

The  motion  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Birch  rose  to  make  a  similar  pro- 
position with  respect  to  Nottingham.  He 
contended  that  there  had  been  no  disturb- 
ances in  the  county  of  Nottingham  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  extension  to  that 
county  of  the  operation  of  the  bill.  Un- 
questionably much  distress  existed  in  Not- 
tingham. Of  10,854  frames,  no  fewer 
than  3,751  were  unemployed;  so  that  a 
great  portion  of  the  population  were  al- 
most starving.  Had  the  harsh  measures 
now  before  parliament  any  tendency  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor  peo- 
ple thus  left  destitute?  He  was  per- 
suaded that  had  the  noble  lord  acceded  to 
the  motion  of  his  honourable  friend,  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  existing  distresses  of 
the  country— had  he  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  show  his  feeling  and  the  feeling  of  par- 
liament for  those  distresses,  more  good 
would  have  been  effected,  than  by  all  the 
gagging  bills  that  could  be  devised.  In- 
stead of  which,  however,  the  present  bill 
was  urged,  with  the  denunciation  which 
its  title  expressed  against  all  the  "  dis- 
turbed counties."  Now  as  Nottingham 
was  not  disturbed,  he  should  move,  that 
it  be  an  instruction  to  the  committee,  that 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  should  not  extend 
to  the  town  and  county  of  the  town  of 
Nottingham. 
Lord  RancUffe  felt  it  unnecessary  to 


trouble  the  House  at  any  length  after 
what  had  fallen  from  his  worthy  colleague; 
but  in  justice  to  his  constituents,  he  was 
bound  to  say,  that  Nottingham  was  in  a 
state  of  perfect  tranquillity ;  for  which  the 
noble  lord  and  the  country  ought  to  be 
thankful  to  the  population,  considering  all 
Jhe  irritating  circumstances  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected.    In  one  parish,  no 
less  than  a  thousand  persons  were  unem- 
ployed.   Nevertheless  they  bore  their  suf- 
ferings with  the  utmost  fortitude.    He 
supported  his  honourable  colleague's  mo- 
tion, not  only  because  he  did  not  conceive 
that  the  people  of  Nottingham  deserved 
any  such  legal  visitation ;  but  also  because 
he  thought  the  bill  under  consideration 
one  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  unjust  mea- 
sures that  ever  emanated  from  a  legisla- 
ture.   What  had  been  the  consequence  of 
similar  bills  in  Ireland,   that  misguided 
country,  blest  by  Providence,  but  curst 
by  man,  but  to  open  the  door  to  the  great- 
est oppression,  and  to  rouse  the  most  fiery 
passions  of  hatred  and  revenge.    The  atro- 
cities perpetrated  in  that  country  under 
such  an  act  as  this,  had  been  well  describ- 
ed by  an  hon.  member  last  night;— they 
were  such  as  no  man  could  contemplate 
without  horror.    He  protested  against  the 
measure  in  toto;  and  he  would  say  in  the 
words  of  a  gallant  general,  that  if  ever 
his  house  was  attacked  in  consequence  of 
this  act,  he  should  think  it  only  consistent 
with  his  duty  and  his  right,  feeling  as  an 
Englishman.to  resist  the  assailants. 

Mr.  Denman  concurred  in  the  assertion, 
that  there  was  not  the  slightest  manifesta- 
tion of  disaffection  or  disloyalty  at  Not- 
tingham. He  begged  leave  to  state  for 
the  information  ofministers,  with  respect 
to  the  town  of  Nottingham,  that  although 
the  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county  did  at 
one  period  propose  the  adoption  of  mea- 
sures indicative  of  a  suspicion  of  disaffec- 
tion, he  believed  that  noble  duke  was  now 
perfectly  satisfied  that  his  apprehensions 
were  unfounded.  The  more  reports  of 
disturbance  and  disaffection  were  inquired 
into,  the  more  they  were  proved  to  be 
groundless. 

Mr.  R.  Martin,  on  perusingkjfo  bill, 
felt  convinced  that  it  containecTJsnhing 
which  could  affect  the  poor  man's  tights, 
or  property,  except  he  possessed  fire-arms, 
for  which  he  could  have  no  use.  Had  the 
bill  been  one  for  the  protection  of  game, 
the  gentlemen  opposite  would  not  have 
objected  to  it. 
The  motion  was  negatived. 
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Lord  Castlereagh  having  moved,  that 
the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair, 

Mr.  Protheroc  apologized  for  taking 
that  opportunity  of  addressing  the  House 
on  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  new 
measures,  as  he  had  been  prevented  by 
family  indisposition  from  attending  to 
deliver  his  sentiments  earlier  in  these 
discussions.  That  the  country  was  in  an 
alarming  state  no  one  had  ventured  to 
deny,  from  whatever  cause  its  danger  ori- 
ginated He  was  convinced,  not  only  by 
the  papers  on  the  table,  but  by  informa- 
tion obtained  from  other  quarters,  that 
there  did  exist  a  widely  spread  conspiracy 
for  changing  the  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try. He  believed  that  many  of  those  per- 
sons who  had  recently  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  proceedings  to  which  he  al- 
luded, thought  that  that  at  which  they 
aimed  would  be  an  improvement  of  the 
constitution;  but  he  also  believed  that 
they  were  misled,  and  goaded  on  by  lead- 
ers who  hoped  to  raise  themselves  in  the 
confusion  of  a  revolution.  For  this  pur- 
pose, those  leaders  endeavoured  to  eradi- 
cate every  religious  principle  from  their 
minds,  to  draw  closer  the  ties  that  united 
the  infidel  to  the  enemy  of  order,  and  di- 
rect the  combined  powers  of  blasphemy 
and  sedition  against  the  government  and 
the  institutions  of  the  country.  A  great 
change  to  the  worse  had  taken  place  in 
the  morals  and  opinions  of  the  people  over 
the  manufacturing  districts ;  so  great  in- 
deed as  to  render  it  doubtful,  whether  the 
diffusion  of  education,  by  which  their 
minds  had  been  opened  to  the  introduction 
of  mischievous  as  well  as  good  principles, 
had  been  more  a  blessing  or  otherwise. 
Disaffection  prevailed  not  only  among 
those  who  were  suffering  from  want,  .but 
those  who  enjoyed  a  competence;  and 
that  disaffection  had  been  nourished  by 
speeches  at  public  meetings,  by  seditious 
publications  and  itinerant  orators.  It  was 
consolatory,  however,  to  reflect,  that  the 
operation  of  these  machinations  was 
confined  to  particular  districts,  and  that 
even  in  those  districts  the  moral  and 
decent  feeling  of  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple revolted  against  them.  Nevertheless 
no  man  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
manufacturing  districts,  but  must  allow 
that  it  was  a  state  of  great  danger.— 
Wit!)  respect,  however,  to  the  enactment 
fn  the  bill  which  authorized  the  search  for 
arms  by  night,  he  considered  it  as  utterly 
inconsistent  with  freedom,  and  with  the 
existence  of  civilized  society. 
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The  Hon.  T.  IV.  Anson,  after  apolo- 
gizing fur  the  length  at  which  he  must 
trespass  on  the  attention  of  the  House, 
trusted  he  need  not  say,  that  it  was  with 
feelings  of  the  deepest  regret  he  had  seen 
the  necessity  which  existed  for  calling 
parliament  together,  arising  from  the  dis- 
tresses which  prevailed  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  and  the  discontents'  which 
they  had  unfortunately  produced.  He 
might,  perhaps,  add  to  these  causes*  *!*• 
efforts  of  a  few  evil-disposed  persons, 
who  were  ever  to  be  found  read?  te  take 
advantage  of  such'  a  state  of  things,  for 
the  furtherance  of  their  own  views.  There 
was  one  subject  connected  with  these  con- 
siderations, but  which  he  did  not  wish  at 
present  again  to  introduce  into  that  House 
— the  Manchester  meeting— of  which  he 
would  observe,  that  his  votes  had  already 
expressed  his  own  opinion.  He  couM 
not,  however,  but  regret,  that  into  the  na- 
ture and  consequences  of  a  transaction, 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, and  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  such 
meetings,  the  House  had  determined  not 
to  inquire;  nor  could  he  at  the  same 
time  refrain  from  'declaring,  that  hi- 
therto he  had  heard  no  reason  whatever 
assigned  for  the  denial  of  an  inveatipa- 
tion  into  the  occurrences  of  a  day  which 
would  for  ever  be  recorded  in  history  as 
one  on  which  the  blood  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  had  been  wantonly  and  uselessly 
shed*  Although  he  allowed  that  there 
was  cause  for  alarm,  he  expressed  his  con* 
viction  that  that  cause  bad  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  concurrence  of  parliament  in  measure* 
hostile  to  the  freedom,  and  repugnant  to 
the  feelings  of  Englishmen.  If  there 
could  be  one  of  those  measures  more  re- 
pugnant than  another  to  a  free  and  high- 
spirited  people,  such  as  the  English  were, 
it  was  this.  The  principles  upon  which  k 
was  founded,  and  the  temper  in  which  it 
was  framed,  appeared  to  him  to  he  so 
much  at  variance  with  the  free  spirit  of 
their  venerated  constitution,  and  so  con- 
trary to  that  undoubted  right  which  the 
subjects  of  this  country  had  ever  posses 
sed— the  right  of  retaining  arms  tor  the 
defence  of  themselves,  their  families,  and 
property— that  he  could  not  look  upon  it 
without  loudly  expressing  bis  disapprobaj 
tion  and  regret.  The  more  he  did  look 
at  it,  the  more  he  was  amazed  at  the  en* 
traordinary  powers  given  to  one  man*  te 
authorize  the  entry  of  others  into  the 
house  of  any  individual  in  the  dead  of 
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night,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  seizing 
his  arms.     The  oath  ot  a  single  man  be- 
fore  a  magistrate,  of  his  belief  as  to  the 
possession  of  arras  by  a  third  party,  and 
as  to  the  intentions  of  that  party  in  keep- 
ing them,  was  to  be  the  ground  of  ibis  ar- 
bitrary proceeding!     He,  for  his  own  part, 
did  not  hesitate  to  declare  his  firm  opinion 
that,  referring  to  the  papers  before  the 
House,  out  of  which  this  bill  was  said  to 
have  arisen,  the  evidence  there  given  was 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  justify  its  enact- 
ment; and  certainly,  if  it  passed  into  a 
law,  it  would  be  one  of  the  roost  severe 
measures  ever  determined  upon.    With 
regard  to  the  names  of  the  counties  to  be 
inserted  in   the  bill,    there  were  many 
which  there  was  no  pretence  for  including 
in  its  provisions.    The  House  had  that 
night  heard  an  hon.    member   for   the 
county  of  Durham,  and  the  hon.  mem- 
bers for  Nottinghamshire,    disclaim,  on 
the  part  of  their  constituents,  any  necessi- 
ty for  such  a  measure.    On  a  former  day 
the  hon.  member  for  Northumberland  had 
said,  that  he  did  not  think  it  was  necessary 
that  the  bill  should  be  extended  to  that 
district ;  and  as  for  his  own  county,  it  was 
well  known  never  to  have  entertained  even 
a  wish  for  the  presence  of  those  meetings 
which  were  contemplated  by  another  of 
those  measures.    Was  it  just,  then,  that 
such  counties  should   be  branded  with 
the  same  stigma  of  sedition?  Was  it  proper 
that  the  punishment  should  be  inflicted 
upon  them  also  ?    Was  it  fitting  that,  be- 
cause this  or  that  particular  district  was 
considered  to  require  the  application  of  a 
coercive  system,  that  system  should  be 
applied  to  the  whole  country  ?     Because 
there  might  be  a  single  manufacturing 
town  in  a  county ;  and  that  town  might 
happen  to  be  in  distress,  was  it  fitting  that 
the  whole  county  should  be  subjected  to 
the  operation  of  such  a  law  ?     It  was  a  law 
founded  on  a  principle  which  no  man  had 
ever  before  dared  to  assert— a  principle 
from  which  every  lover  of  freedom  turned 
with  horror  and  disgust.    It  was  not,  he 
would  here  remark,    tins  measure  only 
which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose ;  he  had 
viewed  witli  sentiments  of  deep  indigna- 
tion the  whole  series  of  the  proposed  mea- 
sures.    He  had  seen  with  abhorrence  the 
liberties  of  the  people  so  entirely  disre- 
garded.   One  party  of  the  friends  of  the 
measures,  appeared  to  think,  that  to  pass 
these  coercive  bills  was  to  do  that  which 
was  essentially  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
the  country ;  the  other  allowed,  that  to 


adopt  them,  was  to  give  up  privileges 
which  they  had  long  enjoyed.  Here  certain- 
ly was  an  immense  discrepancy  of  opinion. 
Most  of  those  who  supported  the  measures 
were  also  the  supporters  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country— that  is,  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers.    To  render  that  support 
effective,  they  had  themselves  created  the 
alarm  which  they  were  now  so  anxious  to 
allay.    He  really  believed,  that  it  was  the 
wish  of  those  persons  to  make  bis  ma- 
jesty's ministers  as  independent  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  in  his  opinion  they  already  wests  of 
that  House.    While  he  declared  this,  he 
must  assure  hon.  gentleman  on  the  other 
side,  that  in  what  he  had  said,  party  feel- 
ing had  been  entirely  laid  aside;  but  he 
would  wish  to  ask  them,  whether  the 
taking  away  of  the  right  of  petition  and  the 
seizure  of  arms,  were  not  more  daring 
attacks  on  the  constitution  than  were  ever 
before  attempted  against  it  ?     Had  the  go- 
vernment consulted  the  interests  of  the 
state,  by  restoring  confidence  to  the  minds 
of  the  people,  by  arming  them  against  the 
bugbear  called  radical  reform*  by  mea- 
sures of  conciliation  and  protection ;  and 
had  such  measures  been  sooner  adopted, 
the  country  would  not  now  have  been  in 
that  situation  in  which  they  foaod  it- 
Had  that  been  the  case,,  the  people  would 
have  borne  their  distresses  with  that  pa* 
tient  fortitude  for  which  they  were  formerly 
remarkable*      The  measure*  now  recom- 
mended to  the  legislature  were,  in  his  opi- 
nion, calculated  to  exacerbate  instead  of 
to  abate  the  evil.    If,  in  these  observa- 
tions he  differed  from  a  great  majority,  al 
least  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,,  he 
hoped  they  would  give  him  credit  foe 
having  done  so  upon  principle.    Should  - 
the  course  now  pursued  be  found  to  an* 
swer,  no  man  in  that  House  would  be. 
more  ready  to  acknowledge  his  error. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Bcrrntt  strongly  objected  to  the 
bill.  It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of 
the  committee  that  on  the  subject  of  de- 
priving the  people  of  arms,  a  measure 
had  been  proposed  in  the  year  1817, 
which  he  had  opposed.  He  did  so  upon 
this  principle — because  he  held  that  die 
distinctive  difference  between  a  freeman 
and  a  slave  was  a  right  to  possess  arms ; 
not  so  much,  as  had  been  stated,  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  his  property  as  his 
liberty.  Neither  could  be  do,  if  deprived 
of  those  arms,  in  die  hour  of  danger.  It 
was  a  violation  of  die  principles  of  a  free 
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government,  and  utterly  repugnant  to  our 
constitution.    Let  the  committee  consider 
the  process  by  which  the  object  of  the  bill 
was  to  be  effected.    One  of  the  provisions 
was,   that  upon  an  information  on  oath 
before  any  justice  of  the  peace,    such 
justice  should  be  empowered  to  grant  a 
warrant  for  the  search.    Now,   he  most 
strongly  objected  to  any  one  justice  having 
that  power ;  and  that  objection  was  found- 
ed upon  a  conviction,   that  even  in  the 
best  and  most  moderate  times,  it  would 
be  one  both  dangerous  and  improper.    He 
was  by  no  means  sure,  that  when  men's 
minds  were  thrown  off  the  balance,   in 
which  they  ought  to  be  sustained,   and 
particularly  when  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts were  in  that  state  in  which  the  noble 
lord  had  described  them  to  be,  there  was 
not  the  greatest  danger  in  placing  such  a 
power  in  the  hands  of  any  one  individual 
whatever.    In  the  year  1812,   many  in- 
stances might  be  found  in  which  persons 
had  exercised  a  similar  power  in  the  most 
arbitrary  manner;  and  when  he  recollect- 
ed what  had  occurred  at  Manchester,  he 
was  very  certain  that  there  were  persons, 
who  might  sign  these  warrants,  in  whose 
hands,  he,  for  one,  would  be  the  last  in- 
dividual to  trust  it.    He  should,   indeed, 
be  extremely  sorry  to  confide  to  them 
such  a  power  as  the  enactment  of  this 
measure  went  to  confer.    Such,  then,  was 
the  first  step  of  the  proceeding— the  in- 
formation upon  oath,  on  which  the  ma- 
gistrate was  to  be  empowered  to  issue  his 
warrant ;  the  next  question  was,  how  was 
that  warrant  to  be  executed  ?   They  were 
to  have  a  power  to  enter  bouses  by  day  or 
by  night  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  arms. 
To  this  power  he  must  most  strenuously 
object.    He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
as  a  free-born  Englishman — born  so  in- 
deed, but  how  long  lie  might  continue  free 
he  really  now  could  not  say— that  the 
people  of  this  country  never  would  submit 
to  so  gross  a  violation  of  their  liberties. 
He  did  not  think  that  they  were  yet  base 
enough  to  allow  it  to  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution by  armed  force,   violence,  or  the 
•word.    He  did  not  wish  to  use  inflam- 
matory language,  but  he  would  say,  that 
he  thought  nothing  could  be  more  horrible, 
more  despotic,   than  this  power  to  enter 
houses  in  the  dead  of  night.    Had  hon. 
gentlemen  ever  seen  the  execution  of  a 
simple  warrant  of  distress?  Had  they  ever 
witnessed  the  agony  occasioned  to  the 
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sufferers,   by  putting  in  force,   in  open 
day,  one  of  the  most  ordinary  processes 


of  the  law  ?   If  so,   would  they  thus  sub- 
ject females,  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  in 
bed,  to  necessary  insults  ?  Necessary,  he 
said,  because,  however  gently  the  warrant, 
under  the  bill,  might  be  put  in  execution, 
the  mere  inspection  alone  was  horrible. 
He  would  ask,  was  there  one  circumstance 
at  the  period  of  the  French  revolution 
which  excited  more  horror  and  disgust 
throughout  this  country,  than  the  domi- 
ciliary visits  of  the  magistrates  and  the 
soldiery  ?    But  where  was  the  difference 
between  the  domiciliary  visits  in  France, 
and    those   which  would  be  authorised 
under  the  enactments  of  this  bill  ?  What, 
however,  would  be  its  effect,  after  all  ? 
The  only  effect  which  the  measure  would 
have  would  be  that  of  irritating  the  public 
mind.    Was  it  expected  that  arms  would 
be  found  ?  No.    Nothing  was  more  easy 
than  to  conceal  them,  and  no  doubt  that 
those  who  had  arms  would  take  care  to 
secure  them  ?  What  else,  then,  would  the 
magistrates  do  ?    Would  they  proceed  to 
practices  that  had  taken  place  in  other 
countries  ?  Would  they  inflict  tortures  to 
extort  confession  ?    He  protested  against 
the  first  step  to  which  he  had  alluded ; 
and  as  to  this  other  one,  he  did  not  at  all 
mean  to  impute  to  hon.  gentlemen  oppo- 
site, an  intention  that  it  should  ever  be 
taken ;  but,  if  the  magistrates  got  no  arms, 
the  bill  was  nugatory ;  how  would1  they 
then  proceed  ?   The  failure  therefore  of 
this  bill  might  be  considered  as  certain, 
except  as  for  the  purposes  of  disgust  and 
irritation;   and  he  should  move,  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  words  M  two  justices" 
be  inserted  instead  of  "  any  justice;"  and 
that  the  words  "  or  by  nigntr  be  omitted* 
and  the  words  "  by  day  only"  be  substi- 
tuted in  their  stead.    Surely  "  by  night," 
were  words,  the  effect  of  which  was  only 
to  add  insult  to  irritation,   and  in  some 
cases  to  occasion  the  commission  of  ne- 
cessary outrages  in  the  execution  of  the 
warrant.    Under  these  circumstances,  he 
submitted  to  the  committee  his  amend- 
ment. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  with  the 
exception  of  a  subsequent  clause,  the 
whole  object  of  the  bill  was  to  give  the 
magistrates  a  concurrent  jurisdiction,  en- 
abling them  to  seize  arms,  in  particular 
cases,  in  a  neighbouring  county.  The 
honourable  gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down  had  stated,  that  when  a  bill  of  the 
same  nature  was  formerly  before  the 
House  he  had  given  it  his  strong  opposi- 
tion.   He  had  always  thought,  he  said, 
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that  the  right  to  have  arms  could  never 
be  called  in  question ;  and  that  no  cir- 
cumstances of  public  danger  could  ever 
induce  him  to  vote  for  an  infraction  of  that 
right.  He  appeared  to  have  pushed  his 
assertions  to  that  extent.  Now,  he  (lord 
Castlereagh)  did  not  think  that  since  the 
last  century,  particularly  since  the  two 
rebellions  which  marked  the  beginning  of 
it,  any  measures  of  public  safety  had  been 
framed  less  calculated  to  trench  upon  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject.  The 
hon.  member  had,  however,  argued  this 
question  as  he  generally  did  other  public 
questions*  He  felt  alarm  lest  the  liberties 
of  the  subject  should  be  infringed  upon  by 
government,  without  allowing  himself  to 
look  to  the  measures  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  society  generally  from  dan- 
gers of  more  serious  nature.  He  seemed 
always  to  fear  a  blow  from  the  hand  which 
was  stretched  out  to  protect  him.  What 
he  meant  to  say  was,  that  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman never  seemed  to  look  at  this  or 
any  other  question  in  any  other  way,  than 
as  if  he  were  invariably  jealous  of  the  ma- 
gistracy, and  of  the  operation  of  the  laws 
of  his  country.  An  idea  also  appeared  to 
prevail,  that  measures  of  this  nature  were 
quite  new — altogether  unheard  of — en- 
tirely without  a  precedent  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  The  hon.  gentleman, 
however,  appeared  to  admit,  that  there 
might  be,  by  possibility,  something  in  the 
state  of  the  country  to  authorize  some 
measure  of  a  severe  character,  but  he  ob- 
jected to  the  power  of  granting  the  warrant 
being  given  to  a  single  magistrate.  It 
was  extremely  odd  that  this  should  be 
supposed  to  be  a  provision  entirely  new, 
and. now  for  the  first  time  promulgated. 
In  the  year  1812,  a  measure  of  much 
more  extraordinary  rigour  and  harshness 
had  been  enacted,  on  which  he  had  the 
assistance  of  several  members  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  House;  among  them  of 
the  late  Mr.  Whi thread  [a  cry  of  •«  No, 
no"].  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  it  had 
received  that  gentleman's  explicit  appro- 
bation ;  but  certain  it  was  that  that  bill 
passed  through  the  House  with  as  little 
opposition  as  perhaps  any  one  of  its  im- 

Sortant  nature  had  ever  experienced, 
ut  the  present  measure  was  more  calcu- 
lated to  guard  against  any  abuse  on  the 
part  of  the  magistrates  than  that  of  1812. 
By  the  bill  of  1812,  the  magistrate  was 
empowered  to  search  for  and  seize  arms, 
by  day  or  by  night,  not  only  upon  infor- 
mation upon  oath,   but  upon  a  bare  sus- 


picion that  arms  were  concealed  in  any 
House.  Was  this  deemed  a  better  se- 
curity for  the  country  than  the  securities 
of  the  present  bill  ?  By  another  clause  of 
the  bill  in  1812,  the  magistrate  was  not 
only  entitled  to  search,  but  had  the  power 
of  calling  upon  the  whole  district  to 
deliver  up  their  arms  of  defence  for  safe 
custody,  and  lest  they  should  be  used  by 
the  banditti  at  that  time  infesting  the 
country.  He  would  now  state  his  con* 
viction,  that  if  the  power  of  which  the 
hon.  gentleman  complained  were  not  given 
to  a  single  magistrate,  the  bill  would  be 
entirely  ineffectual.  Suppose  a  magistrate 
were  to  receive  information  that  arms  for 
illegal  purposes  were  lodged  in  a  particu- 
lar quarter,  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  he 
must  take  no  steps  to  seize  tnera  until  he 
sent,  perhaps  a  considerable  distance,  for 
a  brother  magistrate  ?  The  delay  in  such 
a  case  would  afford  an  opportunity  for  re- 
moving the  arms,  and  thus,  as  he  said 
before,  the  bill  would  be  rendered  useless. 
The  value  of  the  information  in  such  cases 
depended  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
was  acted  upon ;  a  moment's  delay  would 
in  many  instances  render  it  wholly  useless. 
Then,  as  to  searching  by  night,  he 
knew  nothing  more  likely  to  fail  than  a 
search  by  day;  and  nothing' more  likely 
to  succeed,  if  their  information  was  cor- 
rect, than  a  search  by  night.  The  means 
of  communication  were  so  organized  and 
complete  among  the  disaffected,  that  the 
magistrates  could  not  move  by  day,  with- 
out their  knowing  it ;  and  so  of  course  the 
whole  object  would  be  lost.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  this  was  not  a  very 
strong  measure ;  God  forbid  he  should! 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  this  was  not  an 
enormous  power.  But  then  it  was  a  choice 
of  evils— a  question,  whether  they  would 
give  a  strong  power  to  the  legislature  to 
protect  peaceable  people,  or  leave  them  a 
prey  to  another  power,  tyrannical  and  de- 
structive. It  had  been  said*  that  these 
measures  were  neither  known  nor  prac- 
tised in  England  before ;  but  they  were, 
in  fact,  to  be  found  in  what  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman would  consider  the  very  best  au- 
thority ;  in  those  times  of  Whfg  principles* 
in  which  the  Whigs  were  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  It  had  been  asserted, 
that  no  such  measures  had  been  resorted 
to,  after  the  rebellion  either  of  1715  or 
of  1745;  that  even  then  there  had  been 
no  such  thing.  Instead  of  all  this,  how- 
ever, it  happened  in  reality,  that  two  bills 
passed  between  the  years  1715  and  1745* 
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and  three,  after  174-5,  all  founded  upon 
the  same  principle  as  the  one  before  the 
House,  but  carrying  them  to  a  much 
greater  extent.  And  one  thing  particu- 
larly to  be  noted  was,  that  they  were  passed 
at  a  period  very  little  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  the  Bill  of  Rights ;  they  were 
passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
George  1st,  and  only  twenty-seven  years 
after  the  Bill  of  Rights  had  been  esta- 
blished ;  so  that  the  Whigs  of  that  day 
did  not  consider  themselves  bound  not  to 
desert»  in  these  instances,  the  provisions 
enacted  by  that  bill.  What  was  thought 
of  the  disarming  of  the  Highlanders  ? 
Was  not  that  a  measure  introduced  by  a 
Whig  administration?  And  yet  surely 
the  lion,  member  opposite  would  not  per- 
suade hon.  gentlemen  behind  him,  that 
there  was  no  distinction  between  the  cases 
of  those  rebellions  in  the  Highlands  and 
these  seditions ;  surely  it  was  a  much  more 
generous  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  laws 
which  actuated  the  persons  engaged  in 
those  rebellions,  than  any  thing  which  had 
influenced  any  proceedings  out  of  which  the 
necessity  for  the  present  measure  might 
have  arisen.  The  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
deprecated  any  measure  that  was  to  be  per- 
manent. Yet  the  act  of  George  1st,  though 
a  local  act,  was  not  a  temporary  one.  It  was 
entitled  "  An  act  for  disarming  the  High- 
lands," and,  in  point  of  fact,  remained  in 
operation,  and  was  virtually  the  law  of  the 
country,  during  the  whole  of  the  reigns 
of  George  1st,  and  George  2nd.  In  the 
interval  which  elapsed  between  the  years 
1715  and  1745  they  brought  in  an  act 
(11th  George  1,)  to  re-enact  the  former 
one.  They,  the  Whig  government  of 
that  day,  even  went  so  far  as  to  make  it 
penal  for  any  persons  to  retain  arms  in 
their  hands,  after  being  summoned  to  give 
them  up ;  and  a  person  convicted  of  so 
retaining  arms  was  compelled  to  serve  as 
a  soldier  in  North  America.  The  act  of 
11th  George  1st,  was  passed  for  seven 
years.  The  rebellion  of  1745  broke  out 
during  the  19th  of  George  2nd,  when  they 
re-passed  the  former  act  of  George  1st, 
but  in  much  stronger  terms ;  for  the  act 
contained  a  provision  making  the  second 
offence  of  retaining  arms  punishable  by 
•even  yean  transportation.  This  act  was 
successively  continued  for  periods  of  seven 
years  and  seven  years  each  ;  and  during 
the  whole  of  the  reign  of  George  2nd, 
there  was  no  repeal  of  it.  But  now,  hon. 
gentlemen,  professing  the  same  political 
principles  as  the  authors  of  the  measures 
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which  he  had  just  described,  denounced 
his  majesty's  ministers,  and  held  them  up 
to  the  execration  of  the  country,  for  in- 
troducing the  comparatively  mild  bill  be- 
fore the  committee.  It  was  generally  ad- 
mitted that  some  restrictive  measures 
were  necessary  to  preserve  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  country.  If  so,  was  it  not 
humanity  to  the  people  to  make  those 
measures  effectual  ?  If  this  were  not 
done,  the  country  would  undergo  the 
painful  feeling  of  having  their  liberties  re- 
stricted, without  enjoying  the  protection 
which  the  measures  were  intended  to  af- 
ford. The  bills  introduced  after  1745 
vested  the  power  in  a  single  magistrate,  in 
the  same  manner  that  that  now  on  the 
table  did.  He  was  not  arguing -this  ques- 
tion on  the  principle  of  the  seditious 
meetings  hill.  He  was  aware  that  the 
principle  of  the  bill  was  not  congenial 
with  the  constitution,  that  it  was  an  in- 
fringement upon  the  rights  and  liberticsof 
the  people,  and  that  it  could  only  be  de- 
fended upon  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
But  that  necessity  now  existed;  the  secu- 
rity and  general  interests  of  the  subject 
demanded  the  sacrifice,  and  therefore  he 
could  not  feel  justified  to  himself  if  he  did 
not  press  the  original  clause. 

Mr.  Brougham  observed,  that  thus 
much  had  been  conceded — the  noble  lord 
did  not  present  the  bill  upon  the  table  as 
constitutional  in  its  principle  or  in  its  spi- 
rit, for  he  had  frankly  avowed  that  it  was 
an  infraction  of  the  one  and  a  violation  of 
the  other.  It  did  not  follow  that  the  same 
opinion  would  be  felt  by  all  who  ranged 
themselves  on  the  side  of  government ; 
from  an  ultra  portion  of  the  House  the 
country  might  still  be  doomed  to  hear 
sentiments  of  an  ultra  description,  in 
which  it  would  be  represented  that,  in 
truth,  this  measure,  like  the  restriction 
upon  the  right  of  meeting  and  the  tram- 
mels upon  the  liberty  of  the  press,  wss 
an  improvement,  a  notable  improvement, 
upon  the  system  which  our  ancestors  had 
thought  so  perfect,  but  which  their  wi^er 
descendants  had  discovered  to  be  defec- 
tive. However,  it  was  something  to  gain 
the  admission  of  the  noble  lord  that  this 
bill  was  to  be  dealt  with  as  an  infringement 
of  the  acknowledged  and  ancient  rights  of 
the  people.  In  what  way  had  the  noble 
lord  argued  against  it  ?  He  had  adopted 
his  usual  and  favourite  mode  of  reason- 
ing ;  for  no  sooner  was  an  objection 
started  to  the  nature  of  the  bill,  than  he 
turned  round  and  inquired,  what  objec- 
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tion  could  now  be  fairly  urged  against  bo 
mild  and  conciliating  a  measure,  when  only 
seven  years  ago  the  House  had  adopted  a 
law  of  ten  times  its  severity ;  and  be  fol- 
lowed it  up  by  this  special  interrogatory— 
"  What,  do  you  think  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  the  interposition  of  parliament  in 
this  way,  when  I  have  brought  down  six 
bills,  where  only  two  were  formerly  intro- 
duced?    Shall  not  we  now  require  the 
seizure  of  arms  on  the  oath  of  the  belief 
of  a  person  before  a  single  magistrate*  when 
in  the  bill  of  1812  you  omitted  all  oaths 
and  only  rested  on  the  bare  surmise  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace  ?"    The  reply  to  all 
this  was  obvious.    How  could  those  be 
bound  by  what  parliament  had  formerly 
done,  who  had  resisted  its  proceedings  to 
the  utmost  ?    Such  as  had  supported  the 
bill  of  1812  might,  indeed,  be  called  upon 
to  lend  their  aid  in  making  a  new  attack 
upon  the  constitution  ;  but  to  those  who 
had  formerly  maintained  the  rights  of  the 
people  as  they  now  maintained  them,  the 
appeal  of  the  noble  lord  was  inapplicable* 
The  noble  lord  had  insisted  that  the  mea- 
sure would  be  crippled,  if  not  defeated, 
by  abstracting  the  clause  authorising  a 
search  for  arms  at  night ;  that  it  would 
give  the  disaffected  warning;  that  when 
they  heard  that  a  magistrate  was  heading 
a  troop  of  horse  to  seise  their  weapons 
bv  day,  they  would  straitway  take  espe- 
cial care  to  conceal  them.     But  what  an* 
swer  could  be  given  by  the  noble  lord  to 
this  statutory  warning,  the  bill  upon  the 
table  ?    It  must  be  granted  (or  the  whole 
foundation  sunk  under  the  noble  lord's 
new  structure),  that  there  were  numbers 
in  the  various  districts  now  actually  in 
arms  against  the  state,  and  the  moment 
notice  was  given  them  by  this  bill,  that  a 
magistrate  might  come  and  search,  would 
they  be  eo  weak,  so  childish,  as  not  in- 
stantly  to  place  their  weapons  beyond  the 
reach    of  the  civil  or  military  power? 
Every  man  knew  that  he  was  liable  to  be 
informed  upon  by  his  neighbour.    What 
was  easier  than  to  put  his  arms  out  of  the 
way  ?     The  noble  lord  had  frequently  said 
much  of  the  artifice  and  subtilty  of  the 
disaffected,  and  would  he  now  desert  his 
former  story,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  pre* 
sent  argument,  insist,  that  while  all  the 
magistrates  in  all  the  districts  were  to  be 
on  the  alert,  peeping  into  every  hole  and 
corner  for  a  pike  or  a  pistol,  the  disaffected 
would  ostentatiously  pile  their  arms  in 
the  open  fields,  or  display  them  as  in  armo- 
ries, in  stars,  circles,  and  triangles,  for 
(VOL.XLI.) 


the  exterior  ornament  of  their  habitations. 
It  was  ridiculous  to  suppose,  that  they 
would  thus  lay  themselves  open  to  the 
malice  of  their  neighbours,  and  to  the  do- 
miciliary visits  of  the  magistrates.    Thus 
far  then  the  bill  afforded  no  protection, 
unless  it  was  intended  that  it  should  go 
farther  than  bad  been  yet  stated ;  if  not, 
he  would  venture  to  say,  that  not  a  single 
stand  of  arms  could  be  seized  under  it. 
Besides,  as  now  presented  to  the  House,  it 
was  most  essentially  defective.  True,  it  had 
had  its  birth  in  another  place ;  and  not- 
withstanding all  the  wisdom,  and  sagacity, 
and  acuteness,  and  perspicacity  and  ac- 
curacy of  the  allies  of  the  noble  lord  in 
that  place,  and  particularly  of  the  most 
wise,  sagacious,  acute,  perspicacious,  and 
accurate  secretary  for  the  home  depart- 
ment,  notwithstanding  the    enlightened 
abilities  of  those  who  were  represented  as 
giving  the  tone  of  opinion,  and  taking  the 
lead  in  the  cabinet,  notwithstanding,  the 
labours  of  those  who  had  sent  their  sage 
directions  through  the  country,  in  such 
perfect  grammar  and  such  classic  English, 
notwithstanding    the    bill    had    passed 
through  the    ordeal   of  the  protesters, 
whom  the  noble  lord  had  so  struggled  to 
confute  in  an  elaborate  speech,  he  was 
obliged  to  take  it  under  his  protection,  and 
to  vindicate  the  defects  by  which  it  was 
disfigured.    The  noble  lord  had  mainly 
relied    upon   precedents,   but    he  {Mr. 
Brougham)  denied  that  that  on  which  he 
hadprincipally  depended  had  the  slightest 
application  to  the  case  before  the  House. 
Ihe  noble  lord  had  quoted  what  he  bad 
been  pleased  to  call  the  goad  old  Whig 
times  of  1715,  when  the  Scots  were  dis- 
armed with  far  greater  severity  than  the 
present  bill  recommended.    It  must  be 
admitted  that  however  severe  the  old  law 
was  more  effectual,  because  one  part  of 
the  argument  of  the  opponents  of  the 
new  law  was,  that  it  would  by  no  means 
accomplish  its  object,  for,  though  it  en- 
abled a  magistrate  to  search,  it  was  de- 
stitute of  any  power  by  which  he  could 
get  at  the  arms  he  discovered.    Did  our 
Whig  ancestors  pursue  this  course  ?  No ; 
they  said,  «  Summon    those    who  have 
arms,  and  require  them  to  give  them  up ; 
and  if  afterwards  it  turns  out  that  they 
have  concealed  them,  then  they  may  be 
fairly  subjected  to  the  severe  penalties  of 
the  law."    That  measure  was  only  to  be 
justified  by  necessity,  but  it  had  a  recom- 
mendation which  the  noble  lord's  bill  did 
not  possess,  it  was  effectual  for  its  pur- 
(4D) 
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pose.  And  why,  at  that  period,  was  it 
necessary  ?  Was  not  open  rebellion  then 
stalking  through  the  land?  Was  there 
not  then  a  disputed  succession  to  the 
Crown  ?  Did  not  a  foreign  enemy  aid  the 
efforts  of  the  domestic  rebel,  and  threaten 
an  invasion  ?  War  was  then  menacing 
without,  and  his  ally,  insurrection,  was  at 
work  within  ;  yet  the  noble  lord  with  the 
utmost  assurance  asserted,  that  the  pre- 
cedent of  1715  should  now  govern  the  de- 
liberations of  parliament.  Where  was 
now  the  foreign  foe,  where  the  domestic 
levies  ?  where  the  central  commission  ? 
where  the  organized  insurrection?  Had 
we  at  this  moment  the  first  peer  of  the 
realm  in  open  hostility,  and  sent  to  the 
Tower  for  his  crime  ?  Had  wc  now  a  dis- 
puted succession,  an  open  rebellion,  or 
even  an  appearance  of  rebellion  ?  Rebel- 
lion !  Good  God !  was  it  to  be  asserted, 
even  after  all  the  evidence  that  had  been 
so  industriously  collected  and  so  osten- 
tatiously displayed,  that  there  was  any 
thing  in  the  country  bearing  even  the 
semblance  of  rebellion  ?  Where  was  the 
general  rising  that  had  been  threatened  by 
ministers  and  their  agents  from  day  to 
day  ?  First  it  was  said,  that  it  was  un- 
doubtedly to  take  place  on  Wednesday  ; 
and  after  all  the  fears  of  all  the  old  wo- 
men had  been  excited  to  the  utmost,  they 
were  respited  until  the  Monday  following : 
now  it  appeared  that  it  had  been  post- 
poned, positively  for  the  last  time,  until 
yesterday;  fortunately  for  the  country, 
and  unfortunately  for  the  prognostications 
of  the  noble  lord,  no  rising  had  yet  taken 
place.  Seyeral  of  the  warm  adherents  of 
ministers  had  been  terribly  alarmed  a 
few  days  ago  by  seeing  chalked  upon 
the  walls  of  the  metropolis  the  ominous 
words  "  Remember  the  9th  of  December ;" 
and  just  as  they  had  concluded  that 
on  that  fatal  day  a  bloody  civil  war  was 
to  commence,  thev  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised by  hearing  that  it  was  only  a  lot- 
tery puff  of  "  the  richest  wheel  ever 
known  with  8  prizes  of  20,000/."  which 
like  some  of  the  other  promises  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  turned  out 
in  the  end  to  be  only  four.  To  revert  to 
the  precedent  of  the  noble  lord,  the  his- 
tory of  Scotland  proved,  that  the  rebellion 
which  the  act  against  arms  was  meant  to 
suppress,  was  hastened  by  it.  The  peo- 
ple were  exasperated,  their  feelings  were 
aroused  rather  than  softened  by  those 
measures  of  the  Whigs,  which,  though 
honestly  meant,  were  highly  erroneous. 
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The  Whigs  of  that  day  had  not  the  ex- 
perience which  the  country  now  had, 
that  disarming  was  not  the  way  of  paci- 
fying a  kingdom.  While  the  noble 
lord,  with  that  example  before  him, 
had  adopted  its  mistakes,  and  persisted 
in  the  error.  It  was  not  the  rigour 
of  that  or  of  any  other  measures  that 
at  length  subdued  and  pacified  that 
part  of  the  united  kingdom;  it  was  re- 
duced to  submission  and  obedience  by  a 
series  of  conciliatory  measures,  the  first 
foundation  of  which  was  laid  in  the  statute 
abolishing  the  remnant  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, which  was  followed  up  by  other 
measures,  as  consistent  as  they  were  pru- 
dent. It  was  the  wisdom  cf  lord  Chatham 
in  placing  confidence  in  those  who  had 
not  been  trusted  by  his  predecessors,  that 
finally  completed  the  harmony  that  had 
now  so  long  continued.  He  had  thrown 
himself  upon  the  people — be  had  gone,  as 
he  afterwards  proudly  and  justly  boasted, 
to  the  north,  to  seek  for  merit,  and  he 
found  it  where  his  predecessors  had  only 
sought  for  and  found  rebellion.  The 
precedents  of  George  1st  and  George  2nd 
were  therefore  to  be  employed  rather  for 
the  wise  lesson  to  be  gatnered  from  them, 
than  for  the  mere  dry  and  naked  support  of 
a  case,  supposed  to  be  analogous.  He  gave 
his  hearty  concurrence  to  the  opposition 
made  to  the  principle  of  the  bill*  That 
the  subject  had  at  all  times  a  right  to 
keep  arms  in  his  possession,  of  which  the 
government  could  not,  under  given  cir- 
cumstances, deprive  him,  was  a  proposi- 
tion that  he  would  not  maintain;  but  be- 
fore the  subject  was  deprived  of  them,  a 
case  of  necessity  must  be  fully  established. 
Another  point  most  material  to  be  consi- 
dered was,  that  in  dealing  with  so  sacred 
a  matter  as  the  rights  of  the  people,  any 
one  of  them  must  be  suspended  in  the  mode, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  least  likely 
to  affect  the  rest,  or  to  abridge  the  other 
privileges  or  comforts  to  which  he  was 
entitled.  When  the  noble  lord  maintained 
that  the  subject  had  only  a  right  to  arms 
for  the  protection  of  his  property,  or  for 
self  defence  against  the  midnight  plun- 
derer, or  an  unauthorized  police  officer, 
he  ( Mr.  Brougham)  could  only  state,  that 
he  had  not  so  read  the  constitution.  He 
even  believed  that  the  noble  lord  would 
be  ready  to  agree  with  him,  that  he  had 
two  narrowly  stated  the  right.  Not  only 
was  an  Englishman's  house  his  -  castle 
against  the  unwarranted  intrusion  of 
the  police,  or  against  the  attack  of  thieves. 
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but  it  was  bo  in  another  and  a  higher 
sense  of  the  word,  as  giving  him  a  prero- 
gative to  have  arms  for  his  defence. 
He  maintained  that  he  had  a  right  to 
arms  for  his  defence,  not  merely  because 
he  would  preach  it  up  to  him  that  he 
might  use  them  against  the  lawless 
measures  of  bad  rulers,  but  to  remind 
those  rulers  that  the  weapons  of  de- 
fence might  be  turned  against  them  if 
they  broke  the  laws,  or  violated  the  con- 
stitution. If  this  were  dangerous  sdoc- 
trine,  he  addressed  it  not  to  the  country, 
but  to  its  rulers ;  and  he  begged  them  to 
recollect  that,  in  broaching  it,  he  was 
only  following  a  venerable  authority,  not 
to  be  disputed  even  by  the  other  side- 
Judge  Blackstone— who  twice  over  had 
laid  it  down  in  his  book,  that  such  was  the 
use  of  arms,  and  such  the  privilege  of 
English  subjects.  These  were  not  times 
for  any  man  to  assert  opinions  that  might 
be  misapprehended  or  perverted ;  and  he 
would  therefore  follow  up  what  he  had 
advanced  by  adding,  that  no  act  of  the 
rulers  of  the  country,  in  which  they  were 
supported  by  the  constituted  authorities, 
could  warrant  any  part  of  the  community 
to  talk  of,  nay,  to  dream  of  resistance. 
If  the  law  of  the  land  were  to  be  altered, 
it  could  only  be  altered  by  parliament; 
and  he  would  as  vehemently  and  sted- 
fastly,  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood,  resist 
any  encroachment  by  the  people  upon  the 
legislative  right,  as  he  would  oppose  stre- 
nuously and  firmly  any  invasion  by  the 
crown  or  the  parliament  of  the  known 
privileges  of  the  community.  These  were 
the  doctrines  of  the  British  constitution 
—doctrines  as  serviceable  to  good  rulers 
as  they  were  dangerous  to  evil  rulers- 
calculated  to  promote  and  secure  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  society,  and 
calculated  too,  as  a  warning  to  those 
who  would  violate  that  liberty  they 
ought  to  preserve.  The  hon*  and  learn- 
ed gentleman  sat  down  amidst  loud 
cheers* 

Mr.  Canning  allowed  that,  as  he  should 
be  sorry  to  push  any  expressions  beyond 
their  fair  and  obvious  meaning,  he  was  per- 
fectly ready  toadmit  the  right  of  the  subject 
to  hold  arms  according  to  the  principle  laid 
down  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
especially  when  accompanied  with  the  qua* 
lification  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman had  thought  proper  to  annex  to 
the  right,  after  having  stated  it  on  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone.  The 
doctrine  so  laid  down,  be  was  willing  to 
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admit  was  no  other  than  the  doctrine  of 
the  British  constitution.     If  he   was   at 
all  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  doctrine, 
it  was  not  in  consequence  of  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which    it  was    founded,    but 
in    consequence    of  the   occasion    upon 
which  it   was  stated:    for   if  it  were  to 
go    abroad   at   this   particular   moment, 
and     under    the    present   circumstances 
of  the  country,  that  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed gentleman  had  contended  for  the  pro- 
priety of  an  armed  resistance,  he  would 
ask  any  man  of  common  understanding 
whether  more  danger  was   not  likely  to 
arise  from  mooting  the  possible  case,  than 
security  from  the  qualification  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  made  when  he 
asserted  it  ?     Without,  however,  pressing 
this  further,  he  would  only  state,  with  re- 
ference to  what  had  fallen  from  the  other 
side,  that  there  was  no  general  and  ab- 
stract right  belonging  to  the  community, 
which  was  not  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  governing  power  of  the  state,  on  the 
showing  of  an  adequate  necessity.     If  in 
the  instance  before  the  House  any  proof 
were  wanted  of  this  qualification,  he  would 
refer  those  who  doubted  to  that  immortal 
statute  so  often  quoted  within  doors  and 
without,  in  regular  debates  and  at  public 
meetings,    but,    he    knew  not  by   what 
fatality,    never    quoted    accurately — the 
Bill  of  Rights.    It  was  most  true,  as  had 
been  laid  down,  that  all  subjects  were  en- 
titled by  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  have  arms, 
but  with  one  small  qualification,  which  he 
mentioned  not  in  praise  of,  or  with  a  view  to 
establish  the  qualification,  but  as  showing 
that  at  the  very  time  when  our  ancestors 
laid  down  the  principle  they  contemplated 
the  exception.    Those  who  had -cited  the 
Bill  of  Rights  had  uniformly  omitted  the 
important   words—"  All   subjects  being 
Protestants  have  a  right  so  to  be  armed. * 
How  had  it  happened  that  in  all  the  dis- 
cussions for  the  last  three  weeks,  in  all  the 
public  addresses  for  the  last  three  months, 
that  clause  had  been  carefully  excluded  I 
What    was   to  be   inferred   from   those 
words  ?— That  the  Papists  ought  now  to 
be  disarmed?       Certainly  not:   he  only 
brought  them  forward  to  illustrate  the  po- 
sition, that  this  general  right,  like  every 
other,  was  subject  to  qualification;  and 
nothing  could  more  satisfactorily  prove  its 
subjectness  to  qualification  than  the  fact, 
that  at  the  very  moment  the   right  was 
conferred  it  was  actually  qualified.  Though 
the  current  of  opinion   was   at  present 
againt  such  an  exception  of  the  Catholics 
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be  was  not  sure  whether,  by  any  subse*  attacks— one  oo  the  whole  of  these  mm* 
quent  law,  it  had  been  repealed ;  but  sure*,  the  other  on  his  majesty's  govern* 
supposing  it   remained  oo  the   Statute*  " rw,L    L'"  '  ;"":      ' M     :j 

book,  that  clause  would  exclude  from  the 
possession  of  arms  no  small  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  in  some  of  the  disturbed 
districts.      Would  he  then   exempt  the 
professors  of  the  Catholic  religion  from 
the  right  of  having  arms  for  self  defence  ? 
No;  he  had  always  argued  in  a  Contrary 
direction ;  but  the  Bill  of  Rights,  correctly 
quoted  and  properly  construed,  brought 
him  to  the  provision  of  the  bill  on  the 
table,  which,  in  fact,  recognised  the  ge- 
neral right  of  the  subject  to  have  arms, 
but  qualified  that  right  in  such  a  manner 
as  the  necessity  of  the  case  required.     As 
the  Papists  at  the  Revolution,  were  armed 
against  the  existing  government,  and  were 
excepted  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  so  the  act 
before  the  House  excepted  the  disaffected 
in  the  disturbed  districts    who  were  in 
arms  against  the  law  and  authorities  of 
the  land.     He  appealed,  therefore,  to  the 
Bill  of  Rights  in  defence  of  the  step  he 
now  galled  upon  the  House  to  take ;  and 
he  contended  that  it  would  only  be  to 
carry  into  effect  the  very  doctrines  our 
forefathers  had  shown  that  they  admitted* 
In  the  spirit  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,   he 
called  upon  the  legislature  to  interpose  to 
suspend  a  right,  and  take  away  arms  that 
could  not  be  held  without  danger  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  state*      He  admitted 
that  a  case  must  be  made  out  justify  this 
interposition;    but  he  had  imagined   till 
to-night,  from  the  general  course  of  the 
discussions  in  parliament  from  the  unani- 
mity with  which  the  training  bill  had  been 
passed,  that  danger,  and  the  species  of 
danger,  was  not  denied.    Whether  it  were 
or  were  not  conceded  that  large  meetings 
ought  to  be  restrained  that  some  limitation 
ought  to  be  put  upon  the  abuses  of  the 
press,  or  that  a  permanent  measure  might 
be  required  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a 
military  rising,  and  a  disciplined  array, 
he  had  supposed  that  it  was  not  denied, 
that  those  who  were  marching  and  coun* 
ter-marching,  and  accustoming  themselves 
to  obedience  to  the  word  "  fire*'  without 
arms,  had  at  least,  a  distant  design  at  some 
time  or  other  to  practice  it  with  arms. 
He  had  also  concluded  that  when  the 
Speaker  left  the  chair,  and  the  House  went 
into  a  conunittee,  it  was  not  intended  to 
dispute  the  principle  of  the  bill,  though 
differences  might  arise  out  of  particular 
clauses.    It  was  evident  that,  on  this  occa-> 
sion,  it  was  intended  to  make  two  distinct 


ment.  "  The  bill  is  unconstitutional,' 
one;  and  exclaimed  another, "  it  is  without 
precedent."  Those,  however*  who  de- 
clared that  it  was  unconstitutional*  ap- 
peared to  have  forgotten  themselves  a 
little*  From  the  situation  in  which  the 
House  was  placed  at  that  moment,  it 
seemed  that  the  objection  waa  never 
thought  of  before.  Here  they  were  in. 
committee— not  to  consider  the  principle 
of  the  bill  which  had  been  conceded,  but 
to  inquire  into  the  best  mode  of  applying 
and  adopting  its  provisions.  With  respect 
to  the  other  charge,  that  there  was  no 
precedent  for  the  measure,  hje  noble 
friend  bad  fully  answered  the  objection. 
He  had  shown  that  there  waa  pre* 
cedent  of  a  recent  date.  He  had  gone 
farther ;  and  if  gentlemen  wished  bun  to 
cite  times  and  persons  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Whig  influence  in  this 
country,  he  had  cited  those  times  and 
those  persons  as  perfectly  applicable  to 
his  argument*  But  when  this  waft  dene, 
and  done  so  that  it  could  scarcely  be  mis* 
taken,  the  learned  gentleman  turned 
round  and  asked,  "  Well,  where  is  the 
precedent?"  His noWe friend had^qneted 
precedent;  but  as  the  measore  to 
which  he  applied  it  did  not  partake  of 
such  bold  aspiration,  did  not  savour  of 
such  haroh  severity,  as  those  which  the 
Whigs  had  supported,  then  be  was  told 
that  it  was  no  precedent*  But  the  use 
made  of  this  sort  of  management  waavery 
clear.  When  one  objectioniwae  resJljr  an- 
swered and  the  other  ostensibly  remained 
-•-though,  in  effect,  it  was  also  answered— 
then  those  who  opposed  the  bill  said, 
'*  See,  we  have  done  away  wuh.'sil  your 
logic,  your  whole  course  of  ratioomatmi 
ia  destroyed*9'  It  was  true  the  ban*  and 
learned  gentleman  did  not  pushihie<  login 
quite  so  far,  but  he  did  not  rail  much 
short  of  it.  To  the.  charge  of  its-being 
unprecedented,  his  hon.  and  learned 
friends  had  answered,  by  stating  that  it 
was  copied  in  its  very  terms,  *uulbe  ssight 
say,  with  a  servility  of  imitelienf;  foam 
former  acta.  But  then  the  Jien.  end 
learned  gentleman-  turned  roundfSjsdBseidt 
"  what  signifies  whether  you.  can* pined' 
precedantin  favour  of  it  on  not*  it  ts.ob* 
jectionable  in  itself,  and  upon  that  grossed 
ought-  to  be  resisted/9  For ■ his  owntpast* 
he.  did  not  mean  to  contend,  thatbeosnee 
there  were  precedent*!  ia  favour?  elf  ft} 
ttar*couUI  be  no  objection  *  butwistniw 
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was  asked,  yhat  use  was  precedent^  he 
would  answer,  that  precedent  was  one  ar* 
gument,  and  that  when  the  others  were 
answered,  if  that  too  could  be  overturned, 
the  triumph  of  the  question  was  complete. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  also 
expressed  his  surprise  that  this  bill  should 
be  so  defective,  alter  having  been  subjected 
to  that  species  of  animadversion  which 
was  denominated  "  protest,"  and  which, 
if  it  were  not  founded  in  sound  reason, 
ought  to  be  answered  by  a  "  counter  pro- 
test." Now  he  had  never  heard  of  a  pro- 
ceeding by  counter-protest,  in  the  venera- 
ble  assembly  where  the  measureoriginated ; 
but  perhaps  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
thought  it  ought  to  be  invented  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  present  occasion; 
and  that,  having  engaged  in  a  war  of 
words  in  the  first  instance,  they  ought 
next  to  be  engaged  in  a  war  of  quills. 
But  without  dwelling  upon  that  topic,  or 
confessing  himself  a  convert  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
he  would  allude  to  an  extraordinary  pub- 
lication, containing  an  unfounded  asser- 
tion, to  which,  however,  some  highly  re- 
spectable names  were  attached,  he  knew 
not  how.  The  publication  to  which  he 
referred,  denounced  the  bill  before  the 
House  upon  various  grounds,  and  among 
the  rest,  upon  the  following :  "  Because, 
in  former  periods  of  much  greater  danger 
to  the  Crown  and  constitution  of  these 
realms,  when  conspiracies  by  the  adherents 
of  the  House  of  Stuart  were  known  to  be 
directed  against  both,  when  preparations 
were  making  for  rebellion  with  the  assist- 
ance of  France,  when  men  of  the  highest 
rank,  station,  and  influence  in  both  king- 
doms, were  deeply  engaged  in  these  de- 
signs ;  nay,  during  two  formidable  rebel- 
lions in  1715  and  174.5,  no  such  power 
was  granted  to  the  Crown ;  yet  the  new 
line  of  succession  was  defended,  and  our 
free  constitution  successfully  maintained, 
against  all  these  dangers.  The  principles 
of  the  revolution  had  been  too  firmly  im- 
printed in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our 
ancestors  to  allow  them,  on  the  spur  of 
any  emergency,  however  alarming,  to 
hazard  the  existence  of  a  right  which  they 
had  so  recently  asserted.  To  this  extra- 
ordinary publication  the  signatures  of 
"  Grey,  Thanet,  Erskine,"  and  many 
other  eminent  and  distinguished  indivi- 
duals, were  attached.  But  any  man,  even 
the  most  ignorant  of  the  English  history, 
wouM  see  that  the  position  laid  down  m 
the  passage  he  had  quoted  was  ineorrecti 
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So  much  so,  that  when  he  read  it,  he  ima- 
gined it  was  one  of  those  libels  on  the 
names  and  characters  of  great  men  which 
were  so  extremely  current  at  the  present 
moment-— a  libel  on  persons  whose  stations, 
whose  habits,  the  tenour  of  whose  whole 
lives  acquitted  them  of  the  suspicion  of 
not  having  read,  "  Smollett's  Continua- 
tion of  Hume's  History  of  England." 
Names  of  the  first  celebrity  were,  how- 
ever, affixed  to  this  statement,  which  wae 
so  completely  erroneous,  that  the  making 
use  of  those  names  became  in  his  opinion 
a  species  of  scandalum  magnatum.  This 
circumstance  occasioned  persons  a  little 
more  curious,  a  little  more  anxious  to 
know  what  had  really  taken  place  at  a 
former  period  of  our  history— to  examine 
what  the  proceedings  had  been  during  the 
periods  alluded  to.  The  result  of  their 
investigation  was  this :  they  found,  that 
in  the  year  1715,  one  of  the  periods  se- 
lected, the  Whigs  had  passed  an  act  ae 
nearly  as  possible,  similar  in  principle  to 
the  measure  of  the  present  day,  but  infi- 
nitely more  severe  in  its  enactments.  It 
was  worth  while  to  mark  how  the  Whigs, 
with  the  bill  of  rights  so  fresh  in  their  me- 
mory, expounded  the  right  of  carrying 
arms,  which  had  been  so  much  adverted 
to.  He  begged  those  individuals,  in 
whose  ears  the  exposition  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  must  still  be  ringing— 
that  exposition  by  which  the  right  of  car- 
rying  arms  against  the  government  was 
admitted— he  begged  of  them  to  listen  to 
what  the  Whigs  had  enacted  on  the 
subject.  The  preamble  of  the  act 
said,  "  Whereas  the  custom  that  has 
long  prevailed  amongst  the  Highlanders, 
of  carrying  arms  and  using  them  abroad, 
has  been  productive  of  great  incon- 
venience." Penalties  were  enacted  to 
prevent  the  wearing  of  arms  by  the  class 
of  persona  noticed  in  the  bill,  which  set 
forth  that  a  conviction  might  be  had  on 
information  being  laid  before  one  justice 
of  the  peace.  The  first  offence  was  visited 
with  a  fine  of  40*.  and  imprisonment ;  the 
second  offence  with  a  fine  of  80/.  and  more 
imprisonment;  and  ultimately,  in  default  ot 
payment,  the  party  convicted  was  subject* 
ed  to  transportation  for  seven  years.  Not 
content  with  this,  in  the  year  1726,  being 
the  11th  of  George  1st,  and  ten  years 
after  die  passing  or  the  bill,  which  he  had 
just  quoted,  a  new  act  was  brought  into 
parliament,  enforcing  that  which  bad 
been  previously  enacted.  By  that  bill 
persons  not  giving  in  their  arms,  or 
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not  paying  the  penalty  inflicted  on  them, 
were  liable   to  service    as  soldiers.     Be- 
sides this,  the  owners  of  those  houses  on 
whose  premises  arms   were  found,  were 
to  be  deemed  concealers  of  arms,  and  were 
in  consequence  subject  to  the  same  penal- 
ties of  fine,  imprisonment,  and  transporta- 
tion, to  which  persons  regularly  convicted 
were  liable.     He  was  sure  what  he  was 
row  about  to  state  would  shock  the  feel- 
ings of  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  open- 
ed this  debate,  who  had  dwelt  with  so 
much  energy  on  the  situation  in  which  fe- 
males would,  be  placed  in  consequence  of 
the  operation  of  the  present  bill.     The 
act  to  which  he  was  referring  treated  fe- 
males with  as  little  ceremony  as  itdidmales. 
By  its  provisions,  two  years  imprisonment, 
and  a  fine  of  100/.  were  inflicted  on  any  fe- 
male who  was  convicted  of  concealing  arms. 
So  much  for  the  mitigated  severity  which 
distinguished  the  measures  of  the  Whigs. 
In  the  19th  of  George  2nd,  another  act 
was  passed  to  enforce  that  which  he  had 
recently  quoted.     It  provided  still  greater 
penalties,  the  whole  of  which  he  would 
not  then  read.    By  that  act,  those  who 
did  not  bring  in  their  arms,  or  refused  to 
pay  the  penalty,  were  liable  to  serve  as 
tsoldiers.     Here  again   women    were  not 
forgotten.  A  breach  of  the  act  committed 
by  them  was  visited  by  a  fine  of  100/. 
and    by    imprisonment.     This    act    was 
passed    for    seven     years,     and    before 
it  expired  it  was  renewed  for  seven  years 
longer,  with  this  remarkable  preamble — 
*'  That  the    act  not  being  sufficient   to 
answer    the    purposes    intended,    it  was 
found  necessary  to  enforce  the  same  with 
new  provisions."    This  was  passed  in  1746 
for  seven  additional  years,  and  continued 
till  1753,  when  it  was  again  renewed.     In 
1753  the  act  as  he  had  observed,  was  re- 
newed, though  he  knew  not  any  particu- 
lar reason  that  called  for  it  since  the  re- 
newal took  place  in  a  period  between  two 
wars.    In  1759,  the  last  year  of  the  reign 
of  George  2nd,  he  found  it  still  in  force. 
Men  were  subject  to  fine,  imprisonment, 
and  transportation,  if  they  did  not  give  up 
their  arms,  and  women  were  also  fined  and 
imprisoned  for  assisting  them  in  conceal- 
ing them.    The  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  said,  that  there  was  no  precedent 
for  the  present  measure;    but  till  lone 
after  the  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745  had 
subsided,  it  would  be  found  that  bills  far 
more  severe  than  that  now  before   the 
House  were   renewed.    He  also  wished 
the  House  to  recollect  what  the  hon,  and 
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learned  gentleman  appeared,  to'  have  for- 
gotten, namely,  that  these  bills  were  en- 
acted after  lord  Chatham  had  made  use 
of  the  highlanders  as  soldiers.     While  on 
the  one  hand  lord  Chatham  was  calling  on 
the  highlanders  to  fight  the  battles  of  their 
country,  he  was  on  the  other  enacting  a 
measure,  with  what  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  would  term  an  odious  preamble* 
That  act  which  kept  in  force  the  mea- 
sures of  which  he  bad  been  speaking,  set 
forth  in  the  preamble,    "  Whereas,  the 
acts  for  preventing  the  carrying  and  using 
of  arms  have  been  found  useful  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  country.91     On  this  recital, 
two  years  after  the  highlanders  had  fought 
their    country's   battles,    those    acts    to 
which  he  had  alluded  continued,  and  thej 
had  not  since  that  period  been  repealed. 
He  thought  it  was  too  bad,  after  this 
statement,  for  any  gentleman  to  say  that 
there  was  no  precedent  for  the  proceed- 
ing now  before  the  House.     It  was  quite 
clear,  that  the  acts  which  he  had  quoted. 
acts  of  extreme  severity,  had  been  con- 
tinued in  force  long  after  the  rebellion  of 
1715  and  174-5  had  wholly  subsided.     It 
was  a  most    extraordinary  circumstance 
to    see   it   proclaimed    to  the   country, 
under    the  sanction    of  the  great  names 
he    had    mentioned,    that   no  precedent 
could  be  found    in  our    history ;    when 
the  truth  was,  that  from  1715  to  1745. 
and  from  1745  till  it  pleased  God  to  put 
an  end  to  the  Whig  administration,  acts 
more  severe  than  those  which  were  now 
in  contemplation  were  constantly  operat- 
ing ;  they  were  not  mere  dead  letters  in 
the  Statute  book  ;  they  were  not  suffered 
to  lie  undiscovered,  but  were  carefully 
renewed  from  seven  years  to  seven  years, 
as  if  it  were  intended,  when  the  Whigs 
had  given  to  parliament  a  septennial  du- 
ration, they  were  determined  that  every 
thing    connected  with   the  government 
should  be  septennial  also.    He  knew  that 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  this 
would  not  be  considered  any  reason  for 
passing    the   bill ;    but  he    never  would 
suffer  any    statement  against  precedent, 
to  be  made  by   those  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the    House,  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  using  all  manner  of  prece- 
dents themselves,  without  taking  a  proper 
notice  of  it.   'If  precedent  could  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  purpose,  unprecedentedaess 
ought  not   to  be    introduced    as  an  ar- 
gument against  any  measure.    Let  gen- 
tlemen consider  the  temper  of  the  present 
administration  with  the  temper  of  soma 
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of  those  which  had  passed ;  let  them 
consider  the  tone  of  this  measure  as  com- 
pared with  the  legislation  to  which  he 
had  aH tided,  and  then  declare  whether 
the  bill  upon  the  table  demanded  or  au- 
thorized any  of  the  observations  which 
had  been  made  upon  it  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman.  It  might  be 
said,  with  respect  to  the  act  of  the  1st 
of  George  the  1st,  that  it  was  of  a  local 
nature,  as  it  extended  only  to  the  High- 
lands ;  but  it  should  also  be  observed  that 
it  had  no  limit  to  its  duration.  The  rea- 
son whv  he  inferred  that  it  had  no  limit 
was,  because  the  act  of  the  19th  George 
2nd,  which  renewed  the  act  pf  the  11th 
of  George  1st,  which  expressly  recited 
both  the  acts  of  the  1st,  and  the  11th, 
contained  a  clause  which  appeared  to  him 
to  bear  out  his  proposition,  that  no  limit 
was  affixed  to  it.  Let  the  House,  then, 
look  at  the  difference  between  the  present 
bill,  and  the  acts  to  which  he  had 
referred.  The  latter  embraced  a 
great  portion  of  time,  while  the  former 
was  limited  to  two  years— a  period 
beyond  which  it  was  not  expected  that 
the  evil  would  extend.  By  all  those  acts, 
warrants  to  search  for  arms,  by  day  and 
night,  might  be  granted  by  one  magis- 
trate, without  information  on  oath.  By 
the  present  bill,  one  magistrate  might, 
indeed,  grant  a  warrant,  by  day  or  by 
night;  but  the  information  must  be  given 
on  oath.  In  those  acts  of  Whig  legisla- 
tion no  right  of  appeal  was  allowed,  but 
in  this  bill  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  quar- 
ter-sessions was  admitted,  which  he  con* 
sidered  an  important  provision  for  the 
protection  of  the  public.  By  those  acts 
to  which  he  had  called  the  attention  of 
that  House,  it  was  provided,  that  in  cases 
of  obstruction  by  15  persons  or  more, 
the  peace-officers  might  call  in  the  mili- 
tary force  to  their  assistance,  and  would 
be  indemnified  if  the  death  of  any  indivi- 
dual ensued  ;  in  the  present  bill  there  was 
no  such  provision.  By  those  acts,  an 
individual  refusing  to  give  up  his  arms 
might  be  sent  for  a  soldier,  or  he  might 
be  transported  for  life  ;  by  this  measure 
he  could  only  suffer  imprisonment  for  a 
misdemeanor.  By  those  act6,  a  woman 
was  subjected  to  a  fine  of  IOOL  or  might 
be  transported  to  the  plantations  ;  in  the 
present  bill  there  was  no  such  provision. 
When,  therefore,  ministers  were  told  that 
they  introduced  acts  of  uprecedented  se- 
verity, those  who  made  the  assertion  were 
manifestly  in  error..  They  might  taunt 


ministers  by  adverting  to  what  they  called 
the  wise  provisions  of  their  ancestors ; 
but  they  could  no  longer  reproach  them 
with  the  want  of  constitutional  prece- 
dents; they  could  no  longer  say  that 
ministers  had  acted  with  more  severity 
than  their  ancestors  adopted,  when  they 
saw  a  just  occasion  for  it.  The  bill 
might  be  charged  with  insufficiency,  with 
the  fault  of  not  being  severe  enough  ;  but 
to  accuse  its  framers  and  supporters  of 
forgetting  the  rights  which  our  ancestors 
held  sacred,  was  an  imputation  which  the 
enactments  of  the  bill  and  the  evidence 
of  history  concurred  in  repelling  as  unte- 
nable. 

Mr.  Brougham  in  explanation,  declared 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  quoted 
expressions  and  arguments  which  he  had 
never  used.  When  did  he  ever  say  that 
this  measure  was  unprecedented  ?  When 
did  he  ever  argue  on  what  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  pleased,  in  a  fine  word,  to 
call  it  unprecedentcdness  ?  When  did  be 
ever  turn  round  and  say,  "  O  what  is  the 
use  of  precedents  ?"  These  were  atfew 
of  the  points  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  grappled  with ;  but  they  were 
points  of  his  own  making.  It  was  easy 
for  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  answer 
arguments  which  he  was  pleased  to  attri- 
bute, not  to  collect,  from  others.  There 
was  another  point  of  more  importance,  to 
which  he  wished  to  advert.  He  was 
stated  to  have  said  that  the  people  had  a 
right  to  arm,  notwithstanding  any  inter- 
dict of  the  legislature  ?  Good  God  ! 
when  did  he  assert  that  they  had  such  a 
right  ?  He  had  all  along  admitted  that 
the  legislature  had  clearly  a  right  to  disarm 
the  whole  people ;  but  then  it  was  neces- 
sary that  a  case  of  the  most  decided  neces- 
sity should  be  made  out. 

Mr.  Canning  observed,  that  he  might 
have  made  use  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman's  argument,  as  he  himself  most 
have  felt  with  greater  effect  than  he  even 
had  done. 

Mr.  Brougham  replied,  that  it  would 
have  been  very  unfair  in  the  right  hon* 
gentleman  to  have  done  so,  since  he  had 
stated  his  qualification  in  very  strong 
terms,  and  had  not  pushed  his  argument  so 
far  as  some  people  thought.  He  knew 
from  experience  the  powers  of  misrepre- 
sentation possessed  by  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, and  he  thanked  him  for  his  cour- 
tesy in  not  making  use  of  them  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent  on  the  present 
occasion.    He  very  sensibly  felt  that  he 
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should  not  now  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  making  this  explanation  haa  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  not  been  so  civil.  AH 
the  neighbourhood  of  St.  John's  and  St. 
Margaret's  would  have  been  echoing  to 
the  praises  rung  in  his  ears  from  the  hon. 
gentlemen  around  him,  if  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  made  that  exhibition  from 
which  he  had  so  obligingly  abstained. 

Mr.  Tierney  expressed  his  surprise  that 
the  impression  of  gentlemen  opposite  al- 
ways should  be  to  treat  this  and  other 
important  subjects  as  mere  party  ques- 
tions. The  whole  wrath  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman — Well,  he  did  not  wish  to  use 
the  same  word  that  he  had  used  on  -a  for- 
mer occasion,  and  he  would  therefore  say 
that  the  whole  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  been  one  continued  fit- 
tempt  to  devise  some  mode  by  which  he 
could  throw  a  slur  on  gentlemen  who  sat 
on  that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the 
House.  Having  no  ground  on  which  he 
could  support  an  accusation  with  reference 
to  their  present  actions,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  went  back  to  the  old  topic,  and 
began  to  revile  them  as  Whigs— ••  Whig, 
Whig,  Whig,"  were  the  first  and  the  last 
words  in  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  speech. 
Night  after  night  this  epithet  was  intro- 
duced in  order  to  annoy  them.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  never  made  a  speech  in 
the  course  of  which  he  did  not  declare 
that  the  Whigs  were  the  persons  whom 
the  country  ought  most  particularly  to 
guard  against  as  having  done  a  great  deal 
of  harm.  The  Whigs  had,  however,  done 
the  country  some  good,  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  overlooked;  but  if 
they  were  the  authors  of  any  mischief, 
that  was  exactly  the  precedent  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  and  his  colleagues  quoted 
in  order  to  justify  the  ill  which  they  were 
willing  to  do  to  the  constitution.  It  was 
a  pity  that  they  would  not  imitate  some 
of  the  good  works  of  the  Whigs,  as  well 
as  their  bad  ones.  An  hon.  member  under 
the  gallery  hod  said,  how  fortunate  and 
how  happy  an  event  it  would  be  if  gen- 
tlemen coming  to  these  discussions  would 
throw  aside  the  spirit  of  party,  if  they 
would  endeavour  to  render  those  measures 
palatable  instead  of  opposing  them  alto- 
gether. Now  if  ever  an  effort  was  made 
to  do  this,  it  had  been  attempted  with 
respect  to  the  bill  now  before  the  House. 
When  that  measure  was  brought  forward, 
he  stated  his  objection  not  to  its  peculiar 
principle,  but  with  a  reference  to  the  si- 
tuation of  the  times.    He  desired  that  a 
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case  might  be  made  out  which  it  mem  n«*» 
cessary  to  meet  by  such  a  law.    He  ob» 
jected  also  to  one  magistrate  being  enti- 
powered  to  grant  warrants,   instead    df 
two;  and  he  stated  his  dislike  to  the 
power  of  searching  by  night.     He  bed 
declared  that  if  two  magistrates  were  sub- 
stituted in  the  place  of  one ;  and  if  the 
search  by  night  was  given  up,  he  wosdd 
not  oppose  the  measure.    He  had,  how* 
ever,  expressly  reserved  his  right  to  dis- 
cuss the  measure  in  some  future  stage, 
and  now,  though  the  points  to  which  he  had 
objected  were  retained,  he  was  charged 
with  having  conceded  the  principle,  or  at 
least  forfeited  his  right  to  oppose  it*    He 
denied  the  assertion :  he  had  not  aban- 
doned the  principle :   for  he  would  main* 
tain  that  the  subject  had  a  right  to  ararft 
in  terms  still  more  broad  than  those  which 
had  been  used  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  no-* 
ticed  a  qualification  of  the  principle  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights  which  was  the  introductioti 
of  the  word  Protestant,  but  the  Hooaa 
should' bear  in  mind  the  circumstances) 
under  which  the  Qualification  was  made 
— a  Catholic  king  had  been  just  expelled, 
and  the  legislature  was  called  upon  ta 
provide  against  his  return.    Unless  ms 
sons  meant  to  use  arms  unlawfully,  mtj 
had  a  right  to  procure  them  ?    God  fins- 
bid  that  he  should  ever  oppose  that  opi- 
nion.   It  was  borne  out  oy  the  Bill  of 
Rights ;  and  the  paper  which  had  been 
quoted,  and  which  originated  elsewhere, 
was  in  unison  with  that  bill ;  and  its  rea- 
soning was  borne  out  also  by  facts.    It 
was  a  fortunate  paper  for  the  ether  side 
of  the  House ;  tor,  having  no  argument 
that  applied  to  the  case,  they  looked  for 
an  argument  in  something  that  had  occurred 
in  another  quarter.    They  were  anxtou* 
to  produce  a  debate,  and  they  had  no 
other  means  of  effecting  it  than  by  ad- 
verting to  that  paper.     His  hon.  friend 
said, "  I  object  to  the  principle  of  the 
bill ;  but,  notwithstanding  that,  I  will  not 
oppose  its  passing,  if  two  points  are  con- 
ceded to  me,*     "  No,"  said  the  noble 
lord,  "  I  must  have  a  debate;  I  nn*t  have 
an  opportunity  of  introducing  a  little  parry 
spirit  into  the  proceeding.      Not  being 
able  to  conduct  a  business  of  thdt  nature 
with  so  much  delicacy  as  his  tMhvhori. 
friend,  the  noble  lord,  he  handed  to  him 
the  document,  and  it  became  his  task  tb 
comment  on  it,  with  a  view,  no  doubt, 
that  his  observations  should  go  through 
all  the  newspapers.    The  document  a* 
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■erted  that  the  subject  had  a  right  to  arm, 
and  he  (Mr.  Tierney)  said  so  too.    If  he 
correctly  understood  that  paper  ( for  he 
had  no  idea  of  defending  the  writings  of 
others — it  was  sufficient  for  him  to  defend 
himself),  it  stated  that  the  Bill  of  Rights 
gave  to  the  people  the  privilege  of  pos- 
sessing arms.     And  he  would  maintain 
that  that  privilege  was  not  broken  in  upon 
by  the  acts  which  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
roan  had  quoted.     Those  acts  related  to 
Scotland  ;   and  not,  indeed,  to  the  whole 
of  Scotland*  but  merely  to  a  part  of  it 
That  England  was  at  the  time  in  danger, 
no  man  could  deny ;  but  they  could  find 
no  bill  authorizing  a  search  for  arms,  which 
applied  to  this  country.  .  Why,  it  might 
be  asked,  should  such  a  power  be  granted 
at  that  period  ?     He  would  answer  the 
question.    Because  the  great  body  of  the 
Jacobites  were  concentrated  at  Manches- 
ter at  that  time.     But,  notwithstanding 
the  dangers  which  existed  in  Scotland, 
notwithstanding  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened England,  Lancashire  altogether  es- 
caped the  visitation  of  such  a  measure  as 
this,  although  unfortunately  it  could  not 
now  escape.    He  contended  that  this  was 
not  a  precedent.    Scotland  was  in  a  state 
of  rebellion  when  the  measure  was  enacted. 
Where  was   there    any  rebellion  now  ? 
The  measure  to  which  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman alluded  proved  nothing,  unless  it 
clearly  bore  on  the  question ;  and  could 
he  say  that  the  same  state  of  things  ex- 
isted now  as  was  in  existence  then  ?    His 
argument  was  of  no  use,  unless  he  could 
show,  that  the  dangers  of  the  present  day 
were  similar  to  those  of  1745.    The  right 
hon.  gentleman  said,  "  Can  there  be  a 
doubt,  when  you  pass  a  bill  to  prevent 
training,  that  the  men  who  are  thus  exer- 
cised mean  to  have  arms?"     That  was 
very  true ;  but  then  a  doubt  might  very 
naturally  arise  whether  in  fact  tbey  had 
tbem.    It  was  by  great  good  fortune  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  cot  hold  of 
the  protest  ready  cut  and. dried;  for  with- 
out it  he  could  have  furnished  nothing  of 
an  argument.     He   (Mr.  Tierney)  was 
obliged  to  speak  of  it,  after  having  heard 
it  casually  read  [Here  Mr.  Canning  threw 
the  protest  across  the  table  to  Mr.  Tier- 
ney], .  By  good  fortune  he  had  now  got 
the  document,  and  he  was  convinced  that 
nothing  contained  in  the  acts  that  had 
been  cited,  proved  that  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  it  were  fallacious.     The  pream- 
ble of  those  acts  set  forth,  .that  in  the 
highlands  of  Scotland  men  were  in  the 
(VOL.  XLI.) 


habit  of  marching  about  in  military  array* 
This  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  their 
clanship.      The  male  population  of  the 
highlands  were  all  armed,  not  secretly  but 
publicly  and  openly.    There  was  no  con- 
cealment about  them :  they  practised  those 
exercises  and  made  use  of  those  weapons 
with  which  their  forefathers  had  been  ac- 
quainted.   Was  not  this  a  good  deal  like 
what  passed  at  the  present  day  ?    What 
information  had  thev  got  on  which  they 
could  fairly  proceed?     They  had   been 
favoured  with  a  few  assertions,  that  a  good 
many  pikes  had  been  seen ;  and  with  cer- 
tain other  assertions,  that  there  were  a  good 
many  more  pikes  concealed.    This  was 
all  the  information  thev  had  got.    Here 
then  was  a  fine  proof  of  a  vast  number  of 
persons  being  armed  1     Now,  with  respect 
to  the  training-bill,  no  opposition  had  been 
given  to  it,  and  it  passed  in  two  days. 
Then  said  the  right  hon. gentleman, "  Oh! 
if  you  pass  that  bill  in  two  days,  can  you 
doubt  that  those  against  whom  it  is  directed 
are  arming  ?*'   Now,  it  seemed  most  extra- 
ordinary to  him,  that  if  the  people  were 
arming,  our  wise  government  should  take 
three  weeks  to  consider  of  this  measure, 
which  ought  to  have  been  passed  in  the 
very  first  instance.     In  no  part  of  the 
kingdom  did  he  believe  there  was  a  single 
hostile  musket.    He  would  say  nothing 
about  cannon,  because  there  was  a  state* 
ment  in  which  it  was  mentioned,  that  a 
number  of  cannon  were  "  laying  about." 
But  this  was  the  way  in  which  ministers 
went  on ;  they  could  not  make  out  a  good 
case,  and  then  they  talked  of  precedent ; 
and  those  whose  opinion  did  not  coincide 
with  their's  they  immediately  reproached 
with  not  having  read  Smollett's  Continua- 
tion of  Humes  History.    But  he  would 
again  repeat,  that  England  was  the  coun- 
try in  Question  here ;  it  was  to  it  the  pro- 
test referred ;  and  acts  passed  with  res- 
pect to  Ireland  or  Scotland  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.    He  maintained  that  what 
the  right  hon.  gentleman   quoted  as  a 
precedent  was  no  precedent  of  any  kind 
or  sort  whatever;   or,  if  it  was  a  pre- 
cedent,   it    was  one,  as  he  had  before 
shown,  which  made  in  favour  of  his  (Mr. 
Tierney 's)  argument;  because,  though  in 
1745  the  Jacobites  were  in  arms  at  Man- 
chester, still  no  law  was  enacted  empow- 
ering any  person  to  search  for  arms  in 
England.    Notwithstanding  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  comments  on  that  paper,  he 
conceived  that  its  statement  was  correct. 
He  was  sorry  that  the  right  hon.  gentle* 
(4E) 
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man  had  read  it,  and  he  expected  that  he 
would  have  been  interrupted  by  an  hon. 
and  learned  friend  below  him.     He  con- 
ceived that  the  act    would  have   been 
treated  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  because 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  only 
read   the  proceedings  of  another  place, 
but  had  introduced  a  newspaper  to  read 
them  from.     He  might  be  allowed,  how- 
ever, to  say,  that  there  was  not  a  word  in 
that  paper  which  he  would  not  willingly 
sign,  because,  in  so  doing,  he  expressed 
his  assent  to  the  opinions  that  were  enter- 
tained by  his  ancestors,  and  because  he 
felt  that  there  was  not  a  sentiment  con- 
tained in  it,  to  which  any  Englishman  could 
with  justice  object.    Having  disposed  of 
that,    he    had    disposed    of    the    right 
bon.  gentleman's  speech.     All  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  shown  was,  that 
those  desperate  Whigs  had  from  time  to 
time  determined  to  put  down  the  enemies 
of  that  family  whom  they  had  sat  upon  the 
throne.     Yes;    those    desperate   Whigs 
took  the  necessary  precautions  for  that 
purpose.    But  were  they,  because  they 
had  acted  thus,  to  be  dragged  in  on  every 
occasion,  whatever  the  subject   of  dis- 
cussion   might    be  ?      Had    the    right 
hon.  gentleman  imbibed  such  a  hatred 
against  them,  that  he  would  never  act 
with    them    under   any    circumstances? 
He  asked  this,  because  he  thought  he 
could  find  a  newspaper  statement,  if  such 
a  statement  could    be    credited,  which 
showed  that,  with  all  their  demerits  on 
their  heads,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
no  objection  to  accept  of  office  with  them. 
He  might  perhaps  take  the  liberty  of  ob- 
serving that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was 
not  very  nice  in  the  selection  of  his  com- 
pany ;  and  those  whojooked  to  the  right 
lion,  gentleman's  right  and  left,  would  see 
the  truth  of  the  observation.    He  should 
now  come  to  the  bill  itself;   and  here  he 
could  not  help  observing  that,  though  be 
was  willing  to  do  every  thing  in  reason  to 
accommodate  she  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite,  and  to  show  him  how  far  he  was 
from  acting  upon  mere  party  motives  in 
the  opposition  which  he  gave  to  the  mea- 
sures now  before  parliament,    be  could 
not  accommodate  him  upon  the  present 
occasion,  because  he  thought  that  the  bill 
as  now  proposed  to  their  consideration,  was 
pregnant  with  danger  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  therefore  was  of  such  41  nature 
as  ought  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  every 
man  in  the  country.    If,  however,  any 
necessity  for  enacting  it  could  be  proved, 
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not  indeed  by  such  precedents  as  had  been 
recently  quoted,  but  by  fair  and  legitimate 
evidence,  he  would  consent  to  give  such 
power  to  the  executive  government*    Hit 
hon.  and  learned  friend  had  never  amid* 
that  even  if  a  case  were  made  out,  tacit 
powers  ought  not  to  be  entrusted-  to  the 
magistracy ;   by  no  means :   neither  had 
he  (Mr.  Tierney)  ever  stood  up  for  mo 
absurd  and  so  self-refuting  a  proposition* 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  mereiyasud 
that  such  a  bill  was  not  passed,  when  greet 
danger  existed  in  the  country  from  ntim* 
bers  of  its  inhabitants  being  in  open  cor- 
respondence with  a  foreign  enemy.    He 
( Mr.  Tierney )  said  so  too ;   and  would 
say,  in  addition,  that  in  1818,  when  |s^e 
country  was  certainly  in  much  greater 
danger  than  it  was  at  present,  no  such 
bill  had   any  existence.     At  that  time 
there  could  not  be  any  doubt  of  arme 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  disaffected,  -at 
large  parties  of  them  were   perpetually 
scouring  the  country,  in  order  to 
them ;  and  yet  no  necessity  for  such 
sures  as  were  now  proposed  was  then 
serted  to  exist.    The  real  question,  there* 
fore,  on  which  the  House  was  called  to 
decide  was,  whether  a  case  of  such  imaai* 
nent  danger  as  to  justify  the  passing  of 
this  bill  had  or  had  not  been  taadeout  by 
ministers?     For  his  own  part,  he  most 
say,  that  he  thought  that  it  had  not* 
There  might  be  a  few  pikes  in  the  puasaai 
sion  of  some  individuals,  and  here  and 
there  a  pistol ;  but  no  evidence  of  this 
was  before  the  House,  and  therefore  it 
was  impossible  to  say  decidedly  that  there 
was  great  danger  in  the  country.     All 
cases,  however,  were  to  be  judged  accord* 
ing  to  their  circumstances.     In  former 
times  arms  were  thrown  away  by  persona 
in  high  stations,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  found  by  the  disaffected %  at  present 
there  was  not  among  the  diaaftcted  a 
single  name  above  that   of  a   humble 
manufacturer.      Anns    therefore    could 
not  be  given  them,  but  evidently  matt  be 
purchased  by  them.    The  right  hon.  gen* 
tlemen  on  the  other  aide  ought,  among 
the  other  documents  which  Tm  seed  for 
their  amusement,  to  have  read  eertain 
letters  which  were  written  about  a*,  note 
which  was  suddenly  missing  out  of  the 
radical  treasury  ;  and  he  would  then  have 
convinced  every  gentleman  in <  tbe  House 
of  the  extreme  difficulty  the  jaevernment 
would  find  in  contending  «gainst  such  aft 
exchequer  i    He  would  go  as  far  as  be 
could  to  allay  the  feelings  of  elann  wbieJi 
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were  entertained  by  others,  and  so  would 
hia  honourable  friend  the  member  for 
Shrewsbury.  Change  but  the  clause  which 
authorised  a  single  magistrate  to  issue  a 
warrant,  under  which  forcible  entry  might 
be  made  by  night  into  any  House  where 
arms  were  suspected  to  be  concealed- 
make  it  even  requisite  that  such  warrant 
should  be  signed  by  two  magistrates, 
and  no  objection  would  be  made  to  the 
present  bill :  he  was  willing,  rigorous  as 
u  was,  that  it  should  pass  into  law,  if- its 
regulations  were  only  made  consonant  to 
the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  country. 
This  led  him  to  the  consideration  of  the 
real  question  now  before  them,  whether 
the  power  of  issuing  a  warrant  to  search 
for  arms  ought  to  be  vested  in  a  single 
magistrate,  and  whether  that  warrant 
ought  to  be  granted  upon  the  oath  of  a 
single  witness.  He  maintained  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  vested  in  a  single  magis- 
trate ;  but  the  noble  lord,  on  the  con* 
trary,  asserted,  that  there  was  an  end  at 
once  to  the  bill,  if  the  warrant  required 
Che  signature  of  more  than  one  magis- 
trate. The  arguments  which  the  noble 
lord  had  used  to  establish  this  position, 
had  not  convinced  him  of  its  stability ; 
for  he  was  well  aware  that  magistrates 
(and  he  meant  them  no  disrespect  in  what 
he  now  said)  Were  not  always  selected  for 
their  wisdom  and  learning  ;  they  got  into 
the  commission  of  the  peace  by  a  variety 
of  ways  ;  and  it  therefore  was  possible 
that  some  of  them  might  act  upon  party 
motives ;  that  some  of  them  might  be  in- 
temperate ;  and  that  some  of  them  might 
even  act  under  feelings  of  alarm.  A  ma- 
gistrate of  this  latter  description  might 
write  up  to  government,  that  50,000  men 
were  arming,  and  were  intending  to  burst 
forth  into  open  insurrection.  Would  such 
a  man  disbelieve  the  information  of  an- 
other, who  applied  for  a  warrant  against 
a  third  individual,  on  the  ground  that 
arms  wsre  concealed  in  his  house  f  Cer- 
tainly not ;  and,  therefore,  under  such 
circumstances,  it  would  not  be  right  that 
such  authority  should  be  intrusted  to  him 
alone.  But  a  magistrate's  he  had  before  re- 
marked, might  also  act  for  party  purposes  ; 
and  he  did  think,  that  if  government 
wanted  proof  of  any  conspiracy,  they 
might  obtain  it  by  application  to  some  of 
these  party  magistrates  ?  How  far,  then, 
was  it  expedient  to  allow  the  possibility 
of  the  power  in  question  being  vested  in 
a  magistrate  of  this  description  ?  "  But," 
said  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  "  if 


it  be  requisite  to  wait  till  the  signatures  of 
two  magistrates  are  obtained,  the  arms 
will  be  removed  beyoud  the  reach  of  dis- 
covery." He  did  not  see  that  this  would 
be  the  case  quite  so  clearly  as  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  amendment :  on  the  con- 
trary, be  was  inclined  to  maintain  that  in 
the  disturbed  districts  the  signatures  of 
two  magistrates  might  always  be  obtained 
in  half  an  hour  ;  for  if  they  were.not  to 
be  obtained  in  that  time,  it  would  be  ow- 
ing to  their  absence  from  their  posts,  and 
their  reluctance  to  do  their  duty,  which 
he  should^  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
impute  to  them.  The  noble  lord  had  also 
stated,  that  great  advantage  would  be 
derived  to  the  country  from  giving  the 
magistrates  the  power  of  seising  arms  by 
night.  For,  said  he,  "  if  any  attempts 
are  made  to  seize  them  by  day,  those  who 
possess  them  will  see  the  approach  of  the 
civil  power  from  a  distance,  and  whilst 
they  are  approachiag,  will  take  good  care 
to  conceal  them."  If  there  was  any  force 
in  this  argument,  it  went  to  show  how 
much  better  il  would  be  to  strike  out  of 
the  clause  the  words  "  by  day,'1  as  it  evi- 
dently showed  the  intention  of  always 
executing  the  search  by  night.  Now, 
could  any  measure  be  in  itself  more  ob- 
jectionable, or  in  its  effects  more  calcu- 
lated to  exasperate  the  disturbed  districts, 
already  in  too  great  a  state  of  exaspera- 
tion, than  a  measure  which  rendered  the 
houses  of  their  inhabitants  liable  to  search 
at  any  hour  of  the  night,  and  which  sub- 
jected their  wives  and  daughters,  during 
that  search,  to  all  kinds  of  insult  and  in- 
dignity, merely  because  an  informer  chose 
to  swear  not  that  they  had,  but  that  he 
believed  that  they  had  concealed  arms  on 
their  premises  ?  Could  any  thing  be 
more  dreadful  than  that  an  individual, 
upon  such  a  belief,  should  have  his  house 
broken  open  by  armed  ruffians,  his  priva- 
cy invaded,  and  his  whole  family  exposed 
to  the  gase  of  overbearing  men  in  autho- 
rity ?  He  would  ask  those  members  of 
the  House  who  were  connected  with  Ire- 
land, what  was  the  nature  of  the  scenes 
which  they  witnessed  in  that  country 
whenever  is  was  their  misfortune  to  go  in 
search  of  arms ;  he  would  ask  them 
whether  they  were  not  of  the  most  pain- 
ful and  heart-rending  description  ;  and 
he  would  put  it  to  them  as  men  to  say, 
whether  it  was  not  probable  that,  if  this 
bill  passed,  similar  scones  would  be  wit- 
nessed in  England.  Ready,  therefore,  as 
he  should  be  to  place  additional  power  in 
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the  hands  of  government,  whenever  the 
necessity  of  granting  such  additional  pow- 
er was  made  out  to  his  satisfaction,  still 
he  would  always  contend  for  the  altera- 
tion of  a  clause  like  the  present ;  for  he 
never  could  agree  to  allow  this  search  for 
arms  by  night,  whilst  he  recollected  how 
revolting  it  was  to  humanity,  and  how 
great  an  outrage  upon  decency  or  de- 
corum. Besides,  it  would  not  facilitate 
in  the  slightest  degree  the  discovery  of 
concealed  arms,  especially  when  they 
were  in  any  accumulated  numbers,  as 
those  members  for  Ireland  who  were  old 
enough  to  recollect  the  circumstances  of 
the  rebellion  could  inform  the  House. 
Those  of  the  disaffected  who  now  had 
arms,  knowing  the  bills  to  be  in  agitation, 
would  take  good  care  to  have  them  lodged 
in  places  of  security  long  before  they 
were  passed  into  laws  ;  and  yet  the  House 
aware  as  it  was  of  that  circumstance, 
was  going  to  pass  a  law,  by  which  wo- 
men might  be  taken  out  of  their  beds  at 
any  hour  of  the  night,  and  have  the  very 
beds  on  which  they  were  sleeping  ripped 
open  in  this  search  for  arms.  For  the 
House  could  not  forget  that  it  was  about 
their  beds  that  the  people  of  Ireland  had 
generally  concealed  their  arms  ;  and  that 
when  the  magistrates  went  to  their  cabins 
with  soldiers,  in  order  to  seize  them, 
scenes  of  such  brutal  violence  and  cruel- 
ty occurred  as  humanity  could  not  re- 
peat, and  as  imagination  could  hardly 
conceive.  He  therefore  entreated  them 
to  pause,  before  they  gave  their  consent 
to  so  harsh,  so  severe,  and  so  unprece- 
dented a  clause.  An  hon.  gentleman  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  had  said,  that 
the  great  Whigs  during  the  late  distur- 
bances had  co-operated,  as  far  as  they 
could,  with  the  leaders  of  the  radicals. 
After  all  the  protests  into  which  they  had 
entered  since  the  commencement  of  the 
session  against  both  the  plans  and  the 
principles  of  the  radicals,  after  the 
nightly  repetitions  which  they  had  made 
of  the  disgust  and  abhorrence  excited  in 
their  minds  by  the  various  artifices  which 
they  (the  radicals)  used  to  delude  the 
people,  was  it  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  Whigs  had  co-operated  with  them  ? 
Could  any  men  have  gone  farther  than 
the  Whigs  had  done  in  condemning  both 
their  conduct  and  the  motive  of  their 
conduct?  He  had  been  inclined  to  grant 
through  not  without  cause  being  shown 
for  the  grant,  such  additional  powers  to 
Kiinistcrs  as  the  exigencies  of  the  times 
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required  ;  he  had  agreed  to  the  training 
bill  on  the  representations  which  had  been 
made  of  the  frequency  of  the  practice  ; 
he  would  have  agreed  to  this  bill  in  all  its 
clauses  if  any  necessity  for  doing  ao  had 
been  made  out  to  him.  But  no,  that  was 
not  enough  ;  it  would  not  do  for  certain 
gentlemen  in  the  House:  they  taunted 
him  with  observations  like  these— u  You 
must  consent  to  vote  for  the  Sedition* 
Meetings'  Prevention  bill ;  you  must  con- 
sent to  vote  for  all  the  restrictions  we  in- 
tend to  put  upon  the  press  ;  you  most  con- 
sent to  vote  for  our  Blasphemous  and  Se- 
ditious Libel  bill  ;  or  else  it  must  be  con- 
sidered that  you  are  in  league  with  the 
Radicals.'1  If  to  defend  the  constitution 
under  which  he  had  lived  in  freedom  from 
every  attack,  from  every  quarter— if  to 
maintain  those  privileges  which  were  the 
best  inheritance  of  Englishmen,  in  their 
full  vigour  and  purity,  constituted  the  be- 
ing in  league  with  the  Radicals,  then  he 
allowed  that  he  was  in  league  with  the 
Radicals  ;  then  he  allowed  that  he,  much 
as  he  hated  the  term,  was  a  Radical,  and 
would  continue  a  Radical  as  long  as  he 
lived.  He  never  would  consent  to  this 
bill  in  its  present  form  ;  and  he  implored 
the  House  not  to  consent  to  it,  if  they 
had  any  respect  to  the  feelings  of  men, 
either  as  fathers  or  as  husbands.  If  the 
bill  had  only  gone  to  meet  the  present  dan- 
ger, he  possibly  might  have  given  his  vote 
for  it ;  but  it  did  more  than  this,  it  con- 
tained clauses  of  wanton  and  unnecessary 
cruelty,  and  was  so  framed,  that  it  would 
go  farther  than  any  measure  which  could 
possibly  be  devised  to  counteract  the 
good  effects  which  might  be  derived  from 
other  of  the  bills  by  which  it  was  accom- 
panied. Unless  the  amendments  of  his 
hon.  friend  were  agreed  to,  he,  for  one, 
should  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  T.  Wilson  thought  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  get  rid  of  as  much  of  the  rigour 
of  the  bill  before  the  committee  as  pos- 
sible. He  was  convinced  that  the  people 
were  generally  loyal  and  obedient;  he 
did  not  therefore  see  any  necessity  for  the 
extraordinary  coercion  that  the  obnoxious 
clauses  manifested,  and  unless  the  bill 
were  stripped  of  them,  he  conceived  it 
would  tend  much  to  aggravate  those  who 
were  well  affected  to  the  government  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Bootle  Wilbraham  said,  he  had 
stated  in  1812,  that  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  the  number  of  magistrates  had  at 
all  times  been  small,  from  the  absence  of 
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gentlemen ;  and  he  thought  that  it  would  ! 
defeat  the  object  of  the  bill  to  render  the 
sanction  of  another  magistrate  necessary. 
Recent  circumstances  were  not  calculated 
to  add  to  the  number  of  resident  gentle- 
men. At  that  time  there  existed  a  ne- 
cessity for  empowering  a  single  magistrate 
to  act,  and  that  necessity  existed  still. 

Mr.  Wynn  observed,  that  he  did  not 
see  any  reason  why  his  right  hon.  friend 
should  have  singled  him  out  as  the  most 
likely  person  to  have  interrupted  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  on  the  other  side  during 
the  time  he  was  reading  a  certain  paper 
to  the  House,  as  he  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  rising  to  vindicate  its  privileges,  except 
when  he  thought  that  the  violation  of 
those  privileges  tended  to  produce  some 
practical  inconvenience.  With  regard  to 
the  objections  which  his  right  hon.  friend 
had  taken  against  the  precedents  which 
had  been  quoted  to  defend  this  bill,  he 
must  say  that  they  were  rather  of  a  curi- 
ous nature.  His  right  hon.  friend  had 
eaid  that  they  referred  only  to  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  therefore  were  not 
proper  precedents  for  extending  a  similar 
measure  to  England.  Why,  however,  he 
would  ask,  was  the  precedent  confined 
only  to  the  Highlands  ?  Because  in  those 
days  they  were  the  chief  seat  of  disaffec- 
tion against  the  government.  The  same 
reason  was  sufficient  for  the  application  of 
similar  measures  to  those  districts  which 
were  now  disturbed.  No  reasonable  ob- 
jection had  yet  been  urged  against  the 
execution  of  the  warrant  by  night,  and 
therefore  he  should  give  his  warmest  sup- 
port to  the  bill. 

Lord  George  Cavendish  declared  his 
intention  of  voting  against  the  bill,  unless 
some  alteration  was  made  in  the  clause  at 
present  under  discussion.  Nobody  could 
have  a  firmer  reliance  than  he  had  upon 
the  magistracy  of  the  county  which  he 
represented:  he  was  certain  that  they 
never  would  abuse  any  powers  which  might 
be  entrusted  to  them;  but  there  were 
other  magistrates  upon  whom  he  could 
not  place  the  same  reliance,  especially 
after  the  occurrences  of  the  16th  of 
August.  He  felt  himself  warranted,  from 
information  which  he  had  received  from 
different  parts  of  Derbyshire,  in  observing, 
that  in  that  county,  there  had  not  been 
the  slightest  disturbance  for  some  years, 
except  that  partial  insurrection  which  took 
place  a  short  time  ago.  Why,  then,  was 
Derbyshire  to  be  included  in  the  bill  ? 

Cieocral  Grosvcnor  said,  that  satisfied 
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as  he  was  of  the  necessity  of  passing  a  bill 
of  this  nature,  he  was  not  satisfied  of  the 
necessity  of  giving  to  the  magistrates  the 
right  of  searching  for  arms  by  night. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  believed  the  bill  to 
be  necessary,  but  argued  against  the 
clause  empowering  the  search  by  night. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  would  not  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  have  spoken  at  all  on  this 
question  had  he  not  concurred  with  his 
honourable  friends  in  thinking  that  this 
bill  was  stretched  farther  than  humanity 
required,  in  giving  to  magistrates  the 
power  of  search  by  night. .  Though  he 
was  afraid  of  an  insurrection,  and  even  of 
a  rebellion,  bursting  forth  in  the  manu> 
facturing  districts,  he  could  not  see  any 
advantage  arising  from  the  execution  of 
this  search-warrant  for  arms  in  the  night- 
time, which  would  not  arise  as  well  from 
its  execution  in  the  day  time.  Besides, 
the  effect  of  the  bill,  if  passed  with  this 
obnoxious  clause  in  it,  would  be  to  excite 
disgust  in  the  bosoms  of  the  well-affected, 
who  would  be  shocked  by  the  horrors 
which  would  attend  the  execution  of  ii. 
He  did  not,  however,  see  the  expediency 
of  having  the  signature  of  two  magistrates 
to  the  warrant,  which  had  been  so  warmly 
advocated  by  some  hon.  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  said,  that  he  should 
vote  for  the  original  clause,  and  against 
the  amendment.  The  publicity  which 
was  given  to  every  transaction  in  this  coun- 
try would  guard  the  powers  which  were 
entrusted  to  the  magistracy  under  it  from 
being  abused.  There  was  not  a  county 
under  the  operation  of  the  bill  which  did 
not  possess  more  than  one  or  two  news- 
papers ;  and  if  any  abuse  was  committed, 
they  would  take  care  to  blazon  it  forth 
to  the  country.  Besides,  let  the  com- 
mittee remember  for  what  the  search  was 
to  be  made.  It  was  for  arms  which  per* 
sons  kept  for  the  injury  of  themselves, 
and  for  the  destruction  of  others ;  it  was 
for  the  seizure  of  arms  from  persons  who 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  resist  legal 
authority.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of 
the  object  for  which  those  arms  were  kept. 
Upon  the  principle  of  humanity,  therefore, 
he  would  support  the  original  clause. 
Prevention  was  better  than  punishment. 
It  was  better  to  seize  the  arms  of  evil-dis- 
posed persons  than  to  suffer  them  to  go 
on  from  bad  to  worse,  from  disaffection 
to  blood  and  murder. 

Sir  Joseph  Yorke  said,  he  had  voted  for 
nine  and  twenty  years  on  the  ministerial 
side  of  the  House,  but,  if  the  obnoxious 
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cjatises  were  insisted  on,  be  should,  for 
once,  favour  the  gentlemen  opposite  with 
his  vote. 

The  committee  then  divided :  For  the 
Original  Clause,  215 ;  for  the  Amendment, 
107 :   Majority  108. 

Lut  of  the  Minority. 
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TELLER. 

Bcnnet,  hon.  H.  G. 


On  reading  the  clause  which  enume- 
rated the  counties  to  which  the  bill  was  to 


be  limited,  Mr.  Brougham  asked  lord 
Lowther,  whether  he,  aa  representative 
for  Westmorland,  had  given  any  reasons 
for  including  that  county  ? 
.  Lord  Lowther  replied,  that  he  thought 
it  right  to  include  Westmorland,  as  it  lay 
between  the  disaffected  districts  of  Scot- 
land and  Lancashire. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  it  appeared  then 
that  Westmorland  was  to  be  punished,  not 
for  any  radical  principles,  of  which  it  .had 
none,  but  on  account  of  its  misfortune  in 
being  situated  between  radical  district*. 
The  Boble  lord  happened,  however,  to 
be  unfortunate  in  his  geography,  for  Damn 
friesshire  was  situated  between  the  dtsnf* 
fected  part  of  Scotland  and  Lsacaabire, 
and  yet  it  was  not  included.  Perhaps 
the  noble  lord  might  as  well  urge  that 
Westmorland  was  included  in  order  to 
prepare  for  another  measure,  to  atop  the 
radiqals  in  tramitu  through  that  county* 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  that  the  noble  bid 
had  traduced  the  character  of  his  cunnty, 
and  upon  his  authority  the  House  was 
called  upon  to  pass  this  most  odious  law 
respecting  a  peaceable  and  well  disposed 
county,  and  in  the  most  odious  shape  in 
which  it  could  be  passed ;  as  it  authorised 
persons  to  enter  into  houses,  during  the 
repose  of  night.  He  wished  to  know, 
whether  the  county  of  Northumberland 
was  to  be  included,  and  nine-tenths,  who 
were  loyal  and  well  disposed,  were  to  have 
this  stigma  upon  them?  Because  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newcastle  was  infested 
by  a  few  who  were  the  object  of  contempt 
and  indignation  to  the  great  body  of  the 
county,  Westmorland  was  to  have  that 
stigma  upon  no  evidence  at  all  but  the 
calumny  of  its  own  representative.  No 
member  so  calumniated  Northumberland. 

Lord  Lowther  said,  the  hon.  member 
had  been  very  ready  in  advising  him,  but 
he  thought  this  bill  no  stigma,  nor  would 
his  county  think  it  a  stigma.  He  knew 
nothing  of  Northumberland;  but  as  to 
geography  he  begged  to  say,  that  West- 
morland was  connected  by  situation  with 
Lancashire)  Cumberland,  in  which  Car- 
lisle was  disturbed,  and  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  the  noble  lord  had. 
really  let  new  light  in  upon  them.  Car- 
lisle, then,  was  now  considered  disaffected 
and  dangerous.  The  noble  lord  had 
thought  otherwise  before  the  16th  of 
August ;  for  if  he  had  not  been  misin- 
formed, the  noble  lord  had  put  down  a 
loyal  address  proposed  to  be  signed  by 
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the  grand  jury  at  Carlisle,  and  had  urged 
that  there  was  no  cauBe  for  such  an  ad- 
dress. 

Lord  Lowther  said,  that  although  that 
was  so,  yet  the  necessity  of  sending  for 
the  lord  lieutenant,  and  other  reasons  for 
alarm,  had  afterwards  changed  his  view  of 
the  state  of  that  part. 

Mr.  Wallace  defended  the  loyal  address 
which  he  had  proposed  to  the  grand  jury. 
He  had  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to 
do  as  others  bad  done,  Very  properly  and 
very  beneficially.  No  place  was  in  a  more 
dangerous  state  than  Carlisle. 

Mr.  P.  Moore  proposed  to  hare  the 
city  of  Coventry  excepted.  The  mayor 
and  corporation,  although  as  much  at 
variance  with  the  inhabitants  as  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  were  with  the  whole  of 
the  people,  represented  the  inhabitants  to 
be  loyal  and  submissive  to  the  laws.  This 
was  part  of  a  system  of  grinding  and  sim- 
ple despotism,  of  encroachment  on  en- 
croachment, plot  on  plot.  This  was  the 
Pitt  system  long  advancing  in  its  deso- 
lating course,  and  now  hastening  to  a  con- 
summation. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  said,  that  by  letters 
he  had  received  that .  morning,  he  could 
state,  that  there  was  every  appearance  of 
tranquillity,  even  in  the  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  where  dis- 
affection had  appeased.1  Individuals  were 
fast  giving  up  the  classes  into  which  they 
had  formed  themselves. 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  that  the  noble  lord 
who  was  one  of  the  representatives  of 
Derbyshire,-  had  asked,  why  that  county 
was  included?  The  noble  lord  opposite 
had  deigned  to  give  no  reply.  The  mem- 
ber for  Coventry  had  asked,  why  the 
people  of  Coventry,  reported  by  the  con- 
stituted authorities  to  be  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect loyalty,  should  be  included  ?  Still  no 
reply  from  the  noble  lord.    The  sole  pur* 

Sose  of  this  extension  of  an  unnecessary, 
ritating,  and  barbarous  measure  was  to 
circulate  the  system  of  delusion  and  de- 
ception. 

The  report  was  ordered  to  be  received 
to-morrow. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Wednesday 9  December  15. 

Employment  or  the  Poor  .—  Mr* 
Salisbury's  Petition.]  Mr.  Rootle 
Wilbraham  said,  he  held  in  his  hand  a 
Petition  from  a  Mr.  William  Salisbury,  the 
author  of  a  plan  for  employing  to  advan- 


tage the  labouring  poor.  The  plan  had 
been  carried  into  execution  in  the  city  of 
London,  under  the  authority  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, and  had  been  found  to  answer 
so  well,  that  he  was  convinced  great  be-s 
nefit  might  be  derived  from  its  more  ge- 
neral adoption,  and  he  was  desirous  of 
obtaining  the  report  of  a  committee  of 
the  House  on  the  subject.  The  object  of 
the  petitioner  was  not  to  obtain  any  ps> 
cuniary  compensation,  bat  to  have  the 
attention  of  parishes  drawn  towards  it,  as 
he  conceived  that  if  his  plan  was  carried 
into  execution,  it  might  diminish  consi- 
derably tbe  expense  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor,  by  enabling  parishes  to  employ 
them  to  advantage. 

The  Petition  was  then  brought  up,  and 
read.  On  the  motion  that  it  &  lie  on  the 
table, 

Lord  Francis  Osborne  put  a  question 
to  Mr.  S.  Bourne,  with  a  view  to '  learn, 
whether  he  intended  to  move  for  the  re* 
vival  of  the  committee  on  the  pebr  laws? 
Mr.  5.  Bourne  intimated,  that  be  in* 
tended  to  move  the  re-appointment  ot  tbe 
committee. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wooduad,  he  conceived 
it  his  duty  to  state  that  the  petitioner's 
plan  had  been  carried  into  execution  in 
the  House  of  Correction  of  the  city  of 
London  on  a  small-scale,  and  had  been 
found  of  considerable  advantage,  in  at* 
fording  employment  to  persons  capable  of 
labouring.  It  gave  employment  to? tansies 
as  well  as  males.    As  far  as  the  experit 
ment  had  been  tried,  it  had  met  with  the 
approbation  of  the  magistrates  of  Lon- 
don.   As  the  object  of  this  plan  was  the 
employment  of  the  poor,  and  as  en  hew. 
baronet  ( sir  W.  de  Crespigny)  bad  given 
notice  of  a  motion,  which  stood  for  to* 
morrow,  for  the  appointment  of  a  com* 
mittee  to  take  into  consideration  the  plan 
of  Mr.  Owen,  perhaps  it  might  be  fed* 
visable  that  Mr*  Salisbury's  plan  sfceuld 
be  referred  to  the  same  committee. 

Mr.  B.  Wilbraham  observed  that  the 
object  of  Mr.  Salisbury  was  tbe  employ* 
ment  of  parish  poor,  whereas  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Owen  went  to  the  general  employ* 
ment  of  the  poor  in  the  agricultural  dis* 
tricts.  Mr.  Salisbury's  plan  bad  already 
been  carried  into  effect  to  a  certain  ex* 
tent. 

Sir  W.  De  Crespigny  observed,  that 
Mr.  Owen's  plan  was  certainly  on  a  more 
large  scale,  and  went  to  the  general  em* 

Siyment  of  the  poor  in  spade  husbandry, 
r.  Owen  conceived  that  tbe  distress  of 
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labouring  classes  was  occasioned  by  the 
extent  to  which  mechanical  improvement 
had  been  carried.  He  hoped  the  hoc 
member  would  postpone  his  motion  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  con- 
sider Mr.  Salisbury's  plan,  if  he  had  such 
an  object  in  view,  till  his  motion  for  to- 
morrow was  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Mctlish  said,  that  Mr.  Salisbury's 
plan  might  be  of  advantage  in  particular 
instances ;  but  he  disapproved  of  all 
plans  of  employing  the  people  attended 
with  great  loss  to  the  nation  at  large. 

Mr.  S.  Bourne  said,  that  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Salisbury,  having  for  its  object  the 
advantageous  employment  of  parish  poor, 
might  be  submitted  to  the  committee  on 
the  poor  laws. 

The  motion  for  the  petition  lying  on 
the  table  was  withdrawn  with  the  consent 
of  the  House;  after  which,  Mr.  B.  Wil- 
braham  moved,  that  it  be  referred  to  a 
committee. 

Mr.  Huskisson  thought  it  very  possible 
the  House  might  not  think  fit  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  enter  on  so  extensive  a 
plan  as  Mr.  Owen's ;  but  the  petition  be- 
fore the  House  related  to  a  specific  plan 
of  employment  for  parish  poor,  and  it 
was  of  great  consequence,  at  the  present 
moment,  to  inquire  whether  it  could  or 
could  not  be  realised.  Every  gentleman 
acquainted  at  all  with  Mr.  Owen's  plan, 
knew  that  it  embraced  far  more  exten- 
sive plans  than  the  employment  of  the 
poor. 

Sir  W,  De  Crespigny  said,  that  Mr. 
Owen  had  no  wish  whatever  of  deriving 
any  emolument  from  his  plan.  He  had 
no  other  object  but  to  benefit  mankind 
in  general,  and  this  country  in  particular. 
Mr.  J.  Smith  was  happy  that  any  plan 
for  the  employment  of  the  poor  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  member  for  Dover :  it  could 
not  be  in  better  hands. 

Sir  C,  Burrell  wished  to  caution  the 
House  against  allowing  themselves  to  be 
run  away  with  by  their  feelings  of  huma- 
nity. It  had  been  said  in  recommendation 
of  the  spade  husbandry,  that  the  produce 
from  it  was  the  double  of  that  of  the 
plough.  A  case  on  which  great  stress 
had  been  laid,  was  that  of  a  tenant  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Newcastle,  who  was  6a id 
to  have  obtained  a  produce  by  the  spade, 
of  17  J  quarters  of  wheat  per  acre.  On 
inquiry  into  the  subject,  tie  learned  from 
the  tenant  himself,  that  the  produce  had 
only  been  7|  quarters  per  acre. 
Mr.  Brougham  was  extremely  averse  i 
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I  to  the  giving  a  sanction  to  any  visionary 
scheme  of  general  employment  of  tire 
poor.  If  any  practicable  plan  were  pro- 
posed for  the  better  employment  of  the 
poor,  lying  within  a  narrow  compass 
that  might  be  a  fit  subject  for  the  exami- 
nation of  a  committee.  But  the  idea  of 
superseding  the  plough  husbandry  by  toe 
spade  throughout  the  whole  country,  was 
j  altogether  out  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  suggested  the  propriety 
of  having  the  petition  printed,  that  mem- 
bers might  have  an  opportunity  of  consi- 
dering it  before  the  motion  for  a  commit- 
tee was  submitted  to  the  House. 

Mr.  B.  WUbraham  had  no  objection  to 
accede  to  this  suggestion. 

Mr.  Wiiberfurce  thought  the  House 
ought  to  be  very  cautious  how  they  gave 
countenance  to  the  mistaken  notions 
which  prevailed  among  many  people  at 
present,  with  respect  to  extensive  plans 
for  the  employment  of  the  people,:  It 
might,  however,  be  possible  to  provide 
employment  in  public  works  for  great 
numbers  of  the  working  classes*  The 
disproportion  between  the  demand  for  la- 
bour and  the  number  of  labourers,  would 
thus  be  lessened,  by  which  wages  would 
materially  rise. 

Mr.  B.  Wilbraham  having  withdrawn 
his  motion,  the  petition  was  afterwards 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  aud  to  be 
printed. 

Insolvent  Debtors.]    Lord  AUhorp 
said,  in  rising  to  move  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Insolvent  Debtor*, 
he  wished  to  explain  some  particular  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  differed  from  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House  last  aesston. 
The  House  would  recollect,  that  the  bill 
of  last  session  subjected  the  debtor  to  a 
previous  examination  of  his  affairs  before 
coming  into  court,  and  that  it  gave  the 
creditor  the  power  of   compelling    the 
debtor  to  come  forward  and  surrender  his 
property.    In  consequence  of  the  opposj? 
tion  which  that  bill  met  with  in  another 
House,  the  old  Insolvent  act  was  renewed 
till  April  next.     His  majesty's  ministers 
had  not  only  removed  the  late  commis- 
sioner  of  the  insolvent  court,  but  they  "had 
removed  every  clerk,  and   in  domg  so, 
he  was  convinced  they  had  acted  niost 
properly.    Whatever  was  the  cause,  what 
had  passed  had  taken  away  all  confidence 
in  that  court,  and  a  complete  chaoge  was' 
absolutely  necessary.    As  far  as  he  could 
learn,  the  effect  of  the  change  had  been 
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every  thing  that  could  be  wished.  The 
present  commissioner,  as  far  as  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  would  admit  of  it,  had 
done  every  thing  that  persons  engaged  in 
trade  could  wish.  In  the  bill  of  last  ses- 
sion, he  had  assumed,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  one  commissioner  to  do  justice 
between  all  parties;  but  from  what  had 
been  done  by  the  present  commissioner, 
he  thought  one  commissioner  would  be 
sufficient.  He  understood  the  bill  was 
lost  in  another  place,  principally  on  ac- 
count of  the  power  which  it  gave  credi- 
tors to  compel  debtors  to  take  advantage 
of  the  act,  and  to  sell  their  real  property. 
It  appeared  to  him,  that  the  real  property 
of  debtors  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  their  debts,  and  that  a  provision 
to  that  purpose  ought  to  be  adopted. 
But  as  such  a  provision  might  be  fatal  to 
the  success  of  the  bill,  he  now  proposed 
that  the  real  property  of  the  debtor,  in- 
stead of  being  sold  for  the  bene6t  of  the 
creditor,  should  only  be  sequestrated  for 
their  benefit,  the  estate  itself  not  being 
taken  from  the  debtor.  His  object  was  to 
Irave  the  bill  printed  before  the  recess, 
that  gentlemen  might  have  time  to  con- 
sider it  during  the  recess.  The  present 
act  expired  on  the  23rd  of  April,  and  he 
wished  to  bring  this  bill  before  the  House 
soon  after  the  recess,  as  it  was  important 
that  a  measure  of  so  much  importance 
should  have  due  consideration.  He 
thought  it  absolutely  necessary  that  a  pre- 
vious examination  into  the  affairs  of  the 
insolvent  should  take  place,  and  that  the 
creditor  should  have  tne  power  of  com- 
pelling the  insolvent  to  take  the  benefit  of 
the  act,  and  unless  he  carried  these  two 
points  he  should  consider  it  his  duty  to 
oppose  any  bill  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors.  He  concluded  with  moving  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  in- 
solvent debtors. — Leave  given. 


Blasphemous    Libel    Bill— Peti- 
tion of  the    Booksellers   agaivst 
it.]   Mr.  «/.  Smith  &aid,  he  had  a  petition  j 
to  present,  to  which  he  took  the  liberty  of  , 
requesting  the  most  serious  attention  of ! 
the  House,  as  the  subject  of  it  was  of  the 
greatest  importance,   and  it  was  signed 
by  some  of  the  moat  respectable  persons  in  ' 
this  metropolis.    It  was  a  petition  signed 
by  52  booksellers  and  printers  of  this  me- 
tropolis, complaining  of  that  provision  in 
the    bill   now  in   progress  through    the 
Hou*e,  for  the  punishment  of  blasphemous 
and  seditious  libels,  by  which  a  second 
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conviction  was  punishable  with  banish- 
ment, and  transportation  for  seven  years. 
Many  most  respectable  men  were  in  the 
occupation  and  trade  of  bookselling,  and 
invested  large  capitals  in  it.    From  their 
education  and  attainments,    they    were 
qualified,  in  point  of  fact,  for  the  best  so- 
ciety in  this  country  ;  and  they  were  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  distress  and  alarm  on 
account  of  this  bill.     It  was  well  known 
that   the    greatest  uncertainty  prevailed 
with  respect  to  what  was  or  was  not  a 
libel.    That  was  a  libel  which  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  so  by  a  jury.     Those  gen- 
tlemen were  as  desirous  as  any  persons 
could  be  that  the  extensive  circulation  of 
blasphemous  libels  should  be  prevented  as 
far  as  possible;    but  they  humbly  con- 
ceived that  the  punishment  of  transporta- 
tion, which  the  law  applied  only  to  felons 
and   persons   convicted   of    the  greatest 
crimes,  and  was,  therefore,  not  analogous 
to  the  offence  in  question,  was  not  called 
for  to  ensure  that  object,  and  would  have  . 
the  effect  of  preventing  respectable  per- 
sons from  embarking  their  property   in 
the   trade  of  bookselling.      Among  the 
petitioners  were  individuals  possessed  of 
enormous  capital ;    sonic  of    them  had 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  passing 
through  their  hands  every  year.     Was  it 
possible  that  men  would  embark  capital 
in  a  trade  which  they  could  not  carry  on 
with  security,  if  unfortunately  they  were 
once  convicted  of  a  libel,  for  the  second 
offence  sent  them  to  New  South  Wales  ? 
Among  the  gentlemen  who  had  subscribed 
this  petition,  many  would  abandon  the 
trade  were  this  bill  to  pass.     They  hoped 
that  some   other    mode  of  punishment 
would  be  substituted  to  this  severe  one. 
Were  this  bill  to  pass  as  it  was,  it  would 
be  in  the  power  of  any  discontented  per- 
son, any  person  employed  in  a  shop  who 
had  a  dispute  with  nia  master,  to  put  this 
individual  in  danger. 

Mr.  Bcrnal  said,  the  literature  of  the 
country  was  inseparably  connected  with 
its  prosperity,  and  any  restraints  on  lite- 
rature could  not  fail  to  be  attended  with 
the  most  ruinous  effects.  Speaking  from 
his  own  personal  knowledge,  he  could  say, 
many  individuals  of  great  wealth  and  in- 
telligence were  engaged  in  the  book  trade 
in  London.  He  hoped  the  House  would 
pay  serious  attention  to  the  petition.  He 
doped  the  noble  lord  and  his  colleagoea 
would  think  it  due  to  the  intelligence  and 
general  lojalty  of  the  petitioners,  to  pay 
some  attention  to  the  petition. 

(*  *) 
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The  Petition  was  brought  up  and  read. 
Il  was  to  the  following  effect : 

"  That  we  have  observed  with  concern 
the  increased  and  extensive  circulation  of 
certain  seditious  and  blasphemous  libels 
which  have  of  late  been  printed  and  pub- 
lished, and  are  anxious  that  such  remedy 
may  be  provided  as  to  the  wisdom  of  par- 
liament shall  seem  fit ;  but  that  v.e  never- 
theless view  with  great  apprehension  and 
alarm  tire  provisions  of  a  bill  now  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  more  ef- 
fectual Prevention  and  Punishment  of 
Blasphemous  and  Seditious  Libels,"  so 
for  as  it  is  proposed  that  it  should  be 
thereby  enacted,  that  if  any  person  shall, 
after  the  passing  of  that  act,  be  legally 
convicted  of  having  composed,  printed,  or 
published,  any  blasphemous  libel,  or  any 
such  seditious  libel  as  therein  mentioned, 
and  shall,  after  being  so  convicted,  of- 
fend a  second  time,  and  be  thereof  legally 
convicted,  such  person  may,  on  a  second 
conviction,  be  adjudged,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  cither  to  suffer  such  punish- 
ment as  may  now  by  law  be  inflicted  in 
cases  of  high  misdemeanors,  or  to  be  ba- 
nished from  the  united  kingdom  and  all 
other  parts  of  his  majesty's  dominions, 
for  such  term  as  the  court,  in  which  such 
conviction  shall  take  place,  shall  order, 
or  to  be  transported  to  such  place  as  shall 
be  appointed  by  his  majesty  for  the  trans* 
portation  of  offenders  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  years ;  and  that  it  should 

be  farther  enacted,  that  if  any  offender  who 
shall  be  so  ordered  by  any  such  court  as 
aforesaid,  to  be  banished  or  transported  m 
manner  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  afterwards  at 
large  within  any  part  of  the  united  king- 
dom, or  any  other  part  of  his  majesty's 
dominions,  without  some  lawful  cause,  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
such  offender  shall  have  been  so  ordered 
to  be  banished  or  transported  as  aforesaid, 
every  such  offender  being  so  at  large  as 
aforesaid,  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted, 
shall  suffer  death  as  in  cases  of  felony  with- 
out benefit  of  clergy* 

"  That  the  punishment  of  transportation 
and  of  death  are  punishments  applicable 
only  to  felonies  and  offences,so  specific  and 
certain  in  their  nature,  as  to  exclude  the 
commission  thereof  through  ignorance  or 
inadvertence,  and  necessarily  to  include 
the  evil  intent  in  the  felonious  or  illegal 
act.  But  that  the  offence  of  libel  is  not 
specific  and  certain,  and  is  incapable  of 
being  rendered  previously  ccrtaiu  by  anjr 
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specific  definition;  and  that  libels  may  bey 
and  frequently  are,  published  by  person* 
having  no  community  of  intention  with 
the  authors  or  composers  thereof;  and 
being,  from  the  nature  of  their  business* 
necessarily  unacquainted  with  the  cot** 
tents  or  probable  effects  of  the  same. 

"  That  questions  of  libel,  both  in  lav 
and  fact,  are  determined  by  a  jury  on  the 
prosecution  thereof,  and  that  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  upon  a  trial,  is  the  sole  crite- 
rion of  judgment,  as  to  the  legal  or  ille- 
gal nature  and  effect  of  a  publication ; 
and  that  such  verdicts,  depending  upon 
individual  opinion,  ore  always  uncer- 
tain and  frequently  contradictory,  in  to* 
far,  that  the  authors  and  composers  and 
first  publishers  of  political  and  other  pub* 
lications  have,  in  some  instances,  been 
acquitted  upon  prosecutions  for  libel  ;  and 
subsequent  venders,  no  way  concerned  in 
the  printing  or  first  publishiag  thereof, 
have  been  convicted  by  different  jorieefo* 
the  publication  of  the  same  libels,  and  pn> 
nished  upon  such  conviction  by  fine  end 
imprisonment. 

"  That  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  en  a  pro- 
secution for  libel,  whereby  the  publication 
complained  of  is  declared  in  the  opinion 
of  the  jury  to  be  obnoxious,  does  not  !•• 
gitimate  the  continued  sala  thereof,  but 
that  the  same  defendant  is  subject  to  pro* 
secution  for  each  subsequent  act  of  public 
cation  of  the  same  work,  and  in  doubtful 
cases,  is  liable  to  probable  eventual  con* 
viction  and  -punishment ;  and  that  a  pre* 
secution  for  libel,  even  in  caaea  of  ac- 
quittal, dries  therefore  generally  operate 
to  restrain  the  continued  circulation  of 
the  offensive  work,  and  in  soma  cases  to 
suppress  the  same  altogether.. 

"  That  as  general  booksellers  and  pub- 
lishers, we  are  more  especially  affected  by 
the  proposed  act,  and  that  the  more  ex- 
tensive and  respectable  the  tcade  carried 
on  is,  the  more  probable  it  becomes  that 
we  may,  innocently  and  with  good  inten- 
tions, fall  under  the  censure  and  punieh- 
raent  of  the  proposed  law. 

41  That  instances  are  not  wanting  in 
which  booksellers  have  been  convicted, 
and  have  suffered  punishment,  for  the 
sale  of  libellous  works,  by  servanta  with- 
out their  privity,  and,  it  may  be,  even 
contrary  to  their  command ;  and  that  aa 
no  circumspection  can  guard  against  the 
malice  of  an  offended,  or  the  negligence 
of  a  careless  servant,  we  shall  be  liable  to 
incur  the  ultimate  penalty  of  the  proposed 
law,  for  acta  of  which  we  are  not  even 
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cognizant,  and  against  which  prudence 
would  be  unavailing. 

•«  That  from  the  nature  of  our  trade, 
we  arc  daily  employed  to  execute  orders 
from  customers  as  intermediate  hands,  in 
the  distribution  of  new  works,  of  the  con- 
tents and  nature  whereof  we  are  un- 
avoidably ignorant,  and  that  for  each  copy 
of  such  works  so  distributed  by  us,  we 
are  now  responsible  upon  an  indictment  or 
information,  and  areliable,  not  with  standing 
the  perfect  integrity  of  our  intentions,  to 
punishment,  as  in  case  of  a  misdemeanor ; 
and  that  if  the  proposed  bill  should  pass 
into  a  law,  we  may  in  such  cases  become 
liable  to  transportation  for  seven  years, 
and  to  the  punishment  of  death  in  case  of 
return  from  transportation. 

u  That  a  very  great  number  of  histo- 
rical, political,  and  religious  works,  are 
written  and  composed  and  published  in 
London  at  stated  periods,  and  that  most 
of  such  works  are  of  temporary  and  im- 
mediate public  interest,  and  that  such 
works  issue  from  the  press,  and  pass 
through  the  hands  of  several  different 
booksellers,  and  many  thousands  thereof 
are  delivered  to  the  readers  thereof  within 
a  very  few  hours  after  their  first  publica- 
tion, and  that  a  previous  perusal  or  consi- 
deration of  such  works,  by  such  venders 
of  the  same  as  are  not  the  original  or  first 
publishers  of  the  same,  is  impracticable. 

*«  That  many  standard  works  upon  his- 
torical, philosophical,  and  political  sub- 
jects, which  have  now  obtained  a  classical 
reputation,  and  arc  daily  sold  by  respect- 
able booksellers,  under  the  licence  of  a 
long  prescription,  may  be  reasonably  con- 
sidered to  be  liable  to  question  as  libellous 
by  analogy  to  more  recent  works  which 
have  been  subjected  to  persecution,  and 
that  such  standard  works  therefore  do  not 
present  any  criterion  for  judgment  as  to 
the  effect  of  new  publications — but  may 
themselves  be  the  subject  of  future  pro- 
secution, and  may  subject  the  ver.ders 
thereof  to  the  punishments  proposed  by 
the  said  bill. 

"  That  the  ignominy  of  a  punishment 
which  it  is  proposed  to  make  common  to 
authors,  pnnterB,  booksellers,  and  felons, 
while  it  operates  to  deter  learned  and  re- 
spectable writers  of  the  most  virtuous  prin- 
ciples, from  treating;  on  political  or  reli- 
gious subjects  at  all,  will  especially  pre- 
vent them  from  engaging  in  the  composi- 
tion of  reviews,  magazines,  and  other 
vehicles  of  periodical  discussion,  to  the 
great  and  permanent  detriment  of  learn- 
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ing ;  and  will  seriously  injure  the  trade  of 
booksellers  and  printers,  in  which  they 
have  large  capitals  embarked  especially  in 
that  extensive  branch  which  embraces  the 
most  respectable  periodical  works  in  the 
country;  and  will  tend  to  throw  them 
into  the  hands  of  reckless  and  desperate 
men. 

"  That  although  we  have  the  greatest 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of 
the  present  judges  of  his  majesty's  courts 
of  law,  yet  that  the  power  to  expatriate 
and  transport  for  a  crime  not  specific  but 
indefinite  in  its  nature,  which  exposes  ig- 
norance and  inadvertence,  equally  with 
intentional  guilt,  is  of  too  extensive  and 
dangerous  a  nature  to  be  confided  to  any 
authority  whatever,  to  be  exercised  at  dis- 
cretion ;  and  that,  in  relation  to  a  crime 
whose  turpitude  is  heightened  or  dimi- 
nished by  the  political  aspect  of  the  times, 
such  a  power,  especially  if  rendered  per* 
manent,  might  become  the  engine  of  great 
injustice  and  oppression,  against  which  no 
character,  however  perfect,  would  be  a 
protection. 

That  from  the  circumstances  stated, 
our  trade  and  means  of  living,  if  not  to- 
tally destroyed  by  the  intended  bill,  would 
be  carried  on  under  a  state  of  hazard  and 
insecurity,  productive  of  constant  mental 
inquietude,  and  destructive  of  the  com- 
fort of  ourselves  and  our  families.— -They 
therefore  pray  that  the  bill  may  not  in  its 
present  state  pass  into  a  law.*' 

The  Petition  having  been  read, 

Lord  Castlercagh*  with  reference  to 
the  prayer  of  this  petition  said,  he  wished 
to  state,  that  when  they  went  into  a  com- 
mittee on  the  bill  now  on  the  table,  for  the 
J  punishment  of  blasphemous  and  seditious 
ibels,  it  was  his  intention  to  propose  au 
alteration  in  it,  which  would  in  a  great 
measure  meet  the  views  of  the  petitioners. 
He  was  sure  there  was  not  a  more  respect- 
able class  of  men  in  the  country  than  the 
booksellers  of  London.  He  did  not  mean 
to  press  the  punishment  of  transportation* 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  coun- 
try should  be  protected  against  the  of- 
fence of  publishing  treasonable  or  blas- 
phemous libels,  by  a  punishment  adequate 
to  that  object ;  but  as  the  punishment  of 
transportation  had  been  particularly  ob- 
jected to,  from  its  having  been  hitherto 
assigned  to  felons,  and  as  he  thought  the 
interests  of  the  country  might  be  suffi- 
ciently protected  by  banishment,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  he  should  intro- 
duce an  alteration  to  that  effect.    The  in- 
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dividual  excluded  from  the  country, 
would  not  be  liable  to  transportation,  un- 
less he  returned  from  his  banishment 
without  the  consent  of  the  Crown.  This 
security,  he  trusted,  would  be  found  ef- 
fectual, as  transportation  was  one  of  the 
alternatives  on  a  return  from  banishment. 
They  would  thus  still  adhere  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill,  as  far  as  related  to  the 
second  offence. 

Mr.  Af.  A,  Taylor  said,  though  some 
part  of  the  obnoxious  matter  of  the  bill 
was  removed  by  the  removal  of  the  punish- 
ment of  transportation,  yet  till  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  bill  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, he  for  one,  should  oppose  it.  It 
was  a  measure  which  should  be  met,  in 
the  first  instance,  as  introducing  an  of- 
fence not  known  to  the  law  of  England. 
Even  if  the  present  law  were  found  insuffi-  , 
cient  for  the  suppression  of  those  blas- 
phemous and  seditious  libels,  which  it  was 
the  wish  of  every  man  to  put  down,  yet  it 
remained  for  the  noble  lord  to  prove  the 
pressing  necessity  for  introducing  this 
with  the  other  bills  which  he  had  brought 
forward.  When  such  a  change  in  the  law 
was  to  be  made,  why  not  announce  it, 
and  allow  time  for  the  consideration  of  it? 
Whv,  but  because  he  believed  there  would 
be  but  one  voice  in  England  upon  the 
subject.  He  could  conceive  the  propriety 
of  introducing  bills  respecting  meetings, 
upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  if  they 
had  been  limited  to  the  time  of  exigency, 
there  were  those  in  the  House,  perhaps, 
who  would  not  have  made  much  objection 
to  them.  But  the  objection  now  was,  that 
in  three  weeks  we  were  actually  to  change 
the  constitution  of  the  country.  Though 
the  noble  lord  had  made  a  concession  by 
taking  away  the  punishment  of  banishment, 
with  a  view  to  obviate  the  opposition  of 
some,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  state  that 
the  concession  did  not  satisfy  him. 

Lord  Castlcrcagh  said,  that  he  did  not 
mention  the  alteration  he  had  made  in  the 
idea  that  argument  would  be  taken  away, 
but  because  he  deemed  it  right  to  apprise 
the  House  of  the  alteration  he  intended 
to  propose. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Newspaper  Stamp  Duties  Bill.] 
Lord  Castlereagh  rose  to  move  the  second 
reading  of  this  bill,  and  observed,  that  in 
so  doing,  he  might  satisfy  the  object  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  as  well 
as  his  own,  and  the  general  convenience 
of  the  House.    The  bill  might  then  be 


committed  to-morrow  and  reprinted,  so 
as  to  be  in  the  hands  of  members  on  Friday 
next.  On  the  question  of  the  third  read- 
ing the  general  principle  of  the  bill  might 
be  discussed,  and  he  apprehended  dial 
this  course  of  proceeding  would  be  found 
the  most  advisable  which  could,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  be  adopted.  The 
alterations  which  it  was  in  contemplation 
to  propose  he  would  now  endeavour  short- 
ly to  explain.  The  first  branch  of  the 
measure  was  that  which  rendered  it  appli- 
cable to  all  publications  sold  under  a  cer- 
tain price  and  treating  of  political  mat- 
ters. There  were  two  classes  of  work* 
which  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  in> 
clude  in  this  description ;  the  one  con- 
sisted of  occasional  publications  of  a  local 
nature,  and  involving  only  local  interests ; 
the  other  respected  periodical  works»  pub- 
lished at  intervals  considerably  distant 
from  each  other,  and  which  were  of  cou-r 
siderable  importance,  both  as  they  related 
to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  thesup~ 
port  of  religion  and  morality.  It  did  not 
appear  to  him  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
saddle  such  publications  with  the  new* 
duty  of  four-pence  upon  each  separate 
number.  The  House  would  readily  see 
that  the  great  object  of  this  measure  was 
to  apply  only  to  works  which  were  the 
channels  of  mischief,  and  the  means  bj 
which  sedition  and  blasphemy  were  pro- 
pagated through  the  country.  It  was  in- 
tended, therefore,  to  confine  its  provisions 
to  periodical  works  published  in  succes- 
sion within  the  term  of  26  days,  so  at  in 
fact  to  exempt  all  monthly  and  other  pub- 
lications not  coming  forth  within  that 
time.  Still,  in  order  to  guard  sgalnst  the 
means  of  obvious  invasions,  it  might  be 
necessary  that  the  periods  of  publication 
should  be  required  to  be  uniform,  and  that 
the  application  of  stamp-duties  to  all 
works  conveying  intelligence  should  not 
be  avoided.  The  second  branch  of  this 
bill  referred  to  the  subject  of  securities  to 
be  given  by  persons  publishing  facts  or 
intelligence  of  a  particular  kind.  It  was 
not  intended  to  press  inconveniently  on 
newspapers,  the  principle  end  in  view  be* 
ing  to  put  a  responsibility  on  all  persons 
who  sent  forth  works  of  a  particular 
description  to  the  public  He  certainly 
must  adhere  to  the  principle  of  requiring 
security  from  the  publishers  of  all  papers 
or  nnmphlcts  of  less  than  two  sheets,  and 
sold  uudcr  the  price  of  6d.9  and  issued 
within  the  period  to  which  he  had  alluded* 
At  the  same  time  he  wished  it  to  be  ujh. 
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derstood,  thai  the  new  stamp  duties  should 
only  be  coextensive  with  periodical  publi- 
cations. The  security  required  as  the 
bill  was  now  framed  was  500/.  generally 
from  the  printer ;  it  being  at  his  discre- 
tion to  produce  it  himself,  or  obtain  it  from 
three  or  four  other  persons.  It  had  been 
stated  to  hira  that  this  sum  was  too  large, 
and  might  be  more  easily  raided  or  an- 
swered for  in  some  places  than  in  others. 
The  times,  however,  in  which  we  lived, 
seemed  to  him  to  require,  that  persons 
exercising  the  power  of  the  press  should 
be  men  of  some  respectability  and  proper- 
ty. Hut  as  it  was  represented  that  this 
sum  of  500/.  might  press  too  heavily  on 
persons  of  a  moderate  capital,  or  in  dis- 
tant places,  he  would  propose  to  reduce 
the  sum  to  300/.  in  London  and  its  vici- 
nity, and  to  200/.  in  the  provincial  towns. 
He  was  aware  that  it  might  be  urged  that 
there  were  persons  not  possessed  of  any 
capita],  who  were  still  anxious  to  address 
the  public  on  political  questions.  Cases 
of  individual  hardship  might  certainly 
arise ;  but  at  a  time  like  the  present,  it 
appeared  to  him  necessary  that  the  law 
should  be  made  effectual  for  its  purpose. 
An  argument  might  certainly  be  raised  as 
to  the  influence  of  pamphlet  writing,  upon 
the  morals  and  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity. Into  that  argument  he  would  not 
now  diverge.  It  uftected  entirely  the  ge- 
neral principle;  and  all  that  he  now  meant 
was  to  give  a  general  description  of  the 
amendments  or  modifications  which  he 
was  ready  to  support. 

Mr.  7iernc^feltmuch  obliged  to  the  noble 
lord  for  the  explanation  which  he  had  just 
given.  Without  abandoning  his  objec- 
tions to  the  principle  of  this  measure,  he 
was  willing  to  close  with  the  noble  lord's 
proposition  as  to  arrangement. 

Mr.  Brougham  wished  that  the  ground 
upon  which  he  assented  to  the  second 
reading  should  be  distinctly  understood : 
the  explanations  which  had  been  given 
did  not  at  all  remove  his  general  objection 
to  the  measure;  but  he  certainly  could 
perceive  no  advantage  which  could  be  de- 
rived from  discussing  it  until  it  was  print- 
ed with  its  new  alterations.  After  all  that 
hud  been  said,  he  still  remained  of  opinion 
that  the  introduction  of  a  new  punishment 
into  our  law  was  the  roost  dangerous  inno- 
vation which  had  been  attempted  in  his 
time.  To  another  principle  he  must  also 
decidedly  object.  It  was  that  which  held 
forih  that  the  possession  of  a  certain  for- 
tune was  necessary  before  any  man  should 


discuss  political  questions  through  the  press. 
The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 

Misdemeanors  Bill.]  Lord  Cattle- 
reagh%  referring  to  the  order  of  the  day 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  regard- 
ing the  right  of  traversing  on  indictments 
or  informations  for  misdemeanors,  stated, 
that  if  no  objection  was  entertained,  he 
should  propose  that  it  be  now  read  a  se- 
cond time. 

Mr.  Ticmcy  observed,  that  it  must  bo 
within  the  recollection  of  the  House,  that 
in  his  former  allusions  to  this  measure,  he 
had  spoken  in  ignorance  of  its  provisions. 
As  he  was  now  informed  upon  that  point, 
he  felt  his  principal  objection  removed— 
A  noble  friend  of  his  had,  in  another  place, 
effected  an  alteration  which  would  be  more 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  society  than 
any  enactment  for  a  long  period.  The 
power  of  prosecuting  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  was  at  length  defined  and  limited. 
He  made  these  remarks  with  the  more 
satisfaction,  because  the  noble  lord  to 
whom  he  had  alluded  (lord  Holland)  was 
a  Whig  of  the  first  distinction. 

Mr.  Brougham  professed  himself  to  be 
also  desirous  of  acknowledging  the  merits 
of  the  noble  lord  to  whom  allusion  had 
been  made,  and  he  felt  it  to  be  the  more 
necessary  on  this  occasion,  because  the 
credit  of  those  modifications  which  the 
bill  had  undergone  had  been,  he  would  not 
say  taken  by,  but  given  to,  another  noble 
lord,  who  certainly  had  never  shown  him- 
self an  advocate  for  Whig  principles ;  and 
it  might  also  be  remarked,  that  a  similar 
provision  had  been  submitted  by  his  noble 
friend  five  years  ago,  and  rejected  by  the 
other  House. 

Lord  Castlcreagh  said,  be  was  glad  that 
the  merits  of  the  bill  were  acknowledged  i 
whether  they  were  to  be  ascribed  to  one 
noble  lord,  or  to  another,  he  would  not 
then  inquire. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 

Seizure  of  Arms  Bill.]  The  report 
of  this  bill  was  brought  up.  On  the  mo- 
tion that  it  be  now  read, 

Mr.  Poxulelt  said,  that  though  he  ac- 
knowledged the  necessity  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  bill  to  the  north  of  Durham, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  it  in  the  south 
and  western  parts.  He  hoped  the  noble 
lord  would  consent  to  exempt  them.— 
There  was  an  example  for  this,  as  the  west 
riding  of  Yorkshire  was  the  only  part  of 
that  county  subjected  to  the  bill* 
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Lord  Castlereagh  thought  it  was  neces- 
sary to  take  the  districts  which  were  or 
had  been  disturbed,  in  a  large  and  liberal 
sense.  Though  the  Bill  was  an  encroach- 
ment on  constitutional  right,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  security's  sake,  not  only  to  cover 
the  part  where  evil  prevailed,  but  so  much 
of  the  sound  part  as  would  prevent  the 
disease  from  spreading.  Though  it  was 
unpleasant  to  resist  such  appeals  from 
gentlemen,  he  thought  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  could  not  be  answered  if  counties  were 
divided  into  districts. 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  he  was  extremely 
obliged  to  his  hon.  colleague  for  taking 
credit  for  the  loyalty  of  the  south-western 

{>art  of  Durham,  in  which  he  ( Mr,  Pow- 
ett)  resided,  at  theexpence  of  the  north- 
ern parts.  Now,  he  would  say,  that  the 
northern  part  was  equally  free  from  dis- 
affection. The  western  part  just  as  much 
merited  to  be  subject  to  this  bill  as  the 
northern,  that  was  to  say,  not  at  all.  He 
moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  report 
be  read,  on  this  day  six  months. 

Mr. J.  Martin  supported  the  amend- 
nier,  on  the  ground  of  the  clause  in  the 
bill  allowing  a  search  by  night. 

Mr.  Ommaney  begged  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  fact,  that  the  bill 
would  take  a  different  character,  if  the 
hours  for  searching  houses  were  limited, 
according  to  the  suggestion  he  had  for* 
merly  offered.  He  hoped  a  clause  to  that 
effect  would  still  be  adopted,  and  in  that 
hope  he  should  vote  for  the  amendment. 
The  House  divided;  For  the  Amend- 
ment, 38 ;  Against  it,  94 :  Majority  ,56— 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 
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Parnell,  Wm. 
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Rancliffe.  lord 
Ridley,  sir  M.W. 
Robarts,  W.  T. 
Robarts,  A. 
Russell,  lord  J. 
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Tierney,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Webb,  Edward 
WiJkins,  Walter 
Wilson,  sir  Ilobt. 
Wilson,  T. 
Wood,  alderman 

Tellers. 
Lambton,  J. 

Osborne,  lord  F. 
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of  Messrs.  Bedford,  Bowker,  Bar* 
low,  and  Lees.]  Mr.  Brougham  Mid, 
he  held  in  his  hands  a  petition  from  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Thomas  Redford.  He 
had  not  any  acquaintance  with  this  per- 
son, nor  could  he  vouch  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  statements  in  the  petition,  but  it 
was  couched  in  respectful  language. 

The  petition  was  brought  up  and  read* 
It  purported  to  be  the  petition  of  Thomas 
Redford,  of  Middleton,  in  the  county 
palatine  of  Lancaster,  hatter;  and  sat 
forth, 

'*  That  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing;  to 
an  address  to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  and  of  adopting  such  resolutions 
as  might  seem  8t,  the  petitioner,  with 
many  others  of  his  fellow  townsmen,  at- 
tended a  meeting  at  Manchester,  on  the 
16th  day  of  August  in  the  present  year, 
which  meeting  was  legally  convened  by 
public  advertisement  according  to  the 
form  prescribed  by  a  law  recently  passed 
in  the  House,  and  sanctioned  by  the  other 
branch  of  the  legislature,  as  well  as  by  the 
executive  power  of  the  land;  but  though 
guarded  by  the  solemn  enactments  of  the 
legislature,  though  acting  under*  and  con- 
fiding in,  the  stem  mandate  of  the  law, 
which  saith  to  the  ruthless  and  violent, 
4  so  far  shalt  thou  go  with  impunity,  and 
no  further,'  though  rudeness  or  insult  had 
not  been  known  that  day,  by  the  petition* 
er  or  his  neighbours,  nor  outrage  expect- 
ed, yet,  in  the  very  commencement  of  their 
peaceable  and  constitutional  proceedings, 
they  were  interrupted  by  an  armed  force, 
denominated  the  Manchester  Yeomanry 
Cavalry,  professing  an  extraordinary  share 
of  loyalty,  which  in  the  humble  judg- 
ment of  the  petitioner  is  only  to  be 
found  in  a  due  observance  of  the  law ;  by 
men  thus  circumstanced,  disguised  in  mi- 
litary accoutrements,  and  with  implements 
of  death  in  their  hands,  was  this  sacred 
enactment  broken,  and  the  blood  of  his 
majesty's  liege  subjects  shed  without  cause 
without  warning  of  any  kind,  and  appa- 
rently without  remorse ;  for  be  it  known 
to  the  House,  that  the  men  disguised  aa 
aforesaid,  rushed  without  delay  into  the 
crowd,  cutting  and  bruising  with  their  sa- 
bres, and  trampling  under  the  hoooj  of 
their  horses,  the  miserable  victims  of  their 
fury,  who  were  unable,  through  the  in* 
tense  pressure,  to  open  a  way  before  them. 
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and  after  they  had  secured  several  per- 
sons as  prisoners  who  were  upon  the  hus- 
tings, even  after  this  professed  object  of 
their  interference  had  been  accomplished, 
they  suddenly  wheeled  round  upon  the  as- 
tonished and  defenceless  multitude,  and 
with  a  rage  violent  as  it  was  unmanly  and 
unprovoked,  commenced  anew  the  work  of 
terror  and  destruction :  in  this  moment  of 
dangerthepetitioner  wasdriven  bythe  crowd 
towards  some  timber  which  lav  upon  the 
field,  where,  hemmed  in  on  aH  sides  by  the 
military,  and  unable  to  escape,  he  received 
from  one  of  the  Manchester  yeomanry 
Cavalry,  named  Alexander  Oliver,  a  se- 
vere cut  by  the  sabre,  which  separated  his 
shoulder-blade,  and  penetrated  deep  into 
his  back ;  that  for  this  violent  outrage  and 
breach  of  the  laws,  the  petitioner  has  not 
been  able  to  bring  the  delinquent  to  the- 
nar of  his  country,  in  consequence  of  the 
refusal  of  the  local  magistracy  to  receive 
depositions  respecting  the  aforesaid  trans* 
actions ;  therefore,  to  the  justice  and  to 
the  humanity  of  the  House  the  petitioner 
now  appeals,  and  humbly  though  earnest- 
ly, claims  from  it  that  indemnification 
which  the  law  would  award,  but  which  is 
vainly  sought  for  in  the  courts,  and  that 
protection  from  similar  outrages  to  which 
every  Englishman  is  entitled,  but  which 
the  petitioner  is  convinced  can  only  be 
obtained  by  the  prompt  interference  of  the 
House,  in  investigating  the  inhuman  trans- 
actions of  which  he  complains." 

Mr,  Lambton  presented  a  petition  from 
Thomas  Bowker  of  Crawshawfold,  in  the 
county  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  setting 
forth : 

"  That  on  the  16th  day  of  August  last, 
the  petitioner  attended  a  public  meeting 
at  Manchester,  which  meeting  the  peti- 
tioner at  that  time  supposed,  and  still  be- 
lieves, to  have  been  perfectly  legal,  but 
that,  notwithstanding  its  legality,  and  the 
decorum  which  prevailed,  it  was  violently 
attacked  and  dispersed  by  the  Manchester 
Yeomanry  Cavalry,  acting  under  the  local 
magistracy ;  that  in  the  confusion  which 
ensued  the  petitioner  was  thrown  down 
and  trampled  upon  by  the  horses,  and  by 
the  crowd  who  were  flying  in  terror  from 
their  attack,  whereby  he  was  shockingly 
braised  in  many  parts  of  his  body  and  his 
limbs,  and  he  had  no  sooner  recovered 
from  his  perilous  situation  than  he  at- 
tempted, as  well  as  his  disabled  state 
would  permit  him,  to  retire  from  the 
scene  of  danger  and  confusion,  but  had 
not  proceeded  farther  than  a  street  near 


by,  the  name  of  which  ia  to  him  at  pre- 
sent unknown,  than  he  waa  attacked  by  a 
foot  soldier  whom  he  believes  belonged  to 
the  88th  regiment,  and  received  a  severe 
wound  in  the  belly  from  a  thrust  of  bis 
bayonet,  at  the  same  time  that  another 
soldier  of  the  same  regiment  made  a  des- 
perate push  at  the  petitioner*  which  he 
avoided  by  throwing  himself  en  the 
ground ;  that  for  these  severe  bruises  and 
wounds,  whereby  the  petitioner  was  pre* 
vented  for  a  considerable  time  from  earning 
his  livelihood,  and  from  the  effecta  of 
which  he  is  not  yet  recovered,  he  has  re- 
ceived no  indemnification,  and  trusting  ia 
the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  the  Hoose,* 
which  cannot  see  the  liberties  of  English- 
men wantonly  violated,  nor  their  Uvea  pot 
in  jeopardy,  he  solicits  such  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  House  as  shall  bring 
the  authors  and  executors  of  the  above 
outrage  to  the  bar  of  his  country." 

The  petition  having  been  brought  up 
and  read, 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  he  regretted  ex-. 
tremely  the  troubling  the  House  with  any 
thing  relating  to  himself.  But  in  conse- 
quence of  what  was  stated  the  other  night 
by  a  noble  lord,  he  had  written  immedi- 
ately to  bis  agent.  It  would  be  in  the  re- 
collection of  that  House,  that  the  noble 
lord  had  stated  he  was  informed  that  his 

iMr.  L.'s)  agent  had  dismiaaed  several  ki- 
ividuals  from  his  mines  in  consequence 
of  their  being  radicals.  By  a  letter  which 
he  had  this  day  received  from  Durham, 
his  agent  positively  assured  him  that  no 
radicals  had  been  dismissed  from  his  em- 
ployment, that  he  was  astonished  such 
reports  should  be  propagated;  that  the 
men  were  never  more  peaceable  than  at 
the  present  moment. 

Sir  Robert  WAsom  presented  a  petition 
from  Thomas  Barlow,  of  little  Heaton,  m 
the  county  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  weaver, 
setting  faith, 

"  That  being  at  a  public  meeting  which 
was  legally  convened  at  Manchester  in  the 
aforesaid  county  on  the  16tb  of  August 
last,  and  which  said  meeting  was  assembled 
in  an  orderly  and  peaceable  manner,  when 
it  was  assailed  by  an  armed  force,  styled 
the  Manchester  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  and 
thrown  into  great  confusion  thereby,  and 
a  number  of  lives  lost  by  pressure,  by 
being  trampled  upon,  and  by  wounds  in-* 
flicted  by  the  sabres  of  the  yeomanry, 
aforesaid,  and  in  the  horrid  confusion  which 
ensued,  the  direct  road  of  the  petitioners 
retreat  was  obstructed  by  eac  ef  the  said 
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yeomanry,  to  whose  humanity  he  appealed 
For  that  forbearance  which  in  the  day  of 
battle  himself  had  never  refused  even  to 
the  enemies  of  his  country,  but  which,  as 
a  sailor  and  an  Englishman,  he  now  asked 
for  in  vain;  for  in  attempting  to  pass  the 
person  aforesaid,  the  petitioner  received 
from  him  a  severe  cut  upon  his  head,  fol- 
lowed by  a  lunge  at  his  body,  which  with 
difficulty  he  parried  from  him  with  his 
arm,  having  no  stick  or  weapon  of  any 
kind ;  that  for  this  outrage  and  attempt 
upon  his  life  the  petitioner  has  not  re- 
ceived indemnification,  nor  is  he  able  to 
identify  the  person  of  his  assailant,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  being  disguised  in  the  clothes 
and  accoutrements  of  a  soldier;  wherefore 
the  petitioner  humbly  prays,  That  the 
House  would  take  such  measures  as  may 
bring  the  authors,  abettors,  and  execu- 
tors of  this  unmanly  outrage  to  justice." 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  presented  a  petition 
from  Robert  Lees,  of  Oldham,  the  father 
of  Robert  Lees,  a  young  man  who  died  in 
consequence  of  the  wounds  he  received 
on  the  16th  of  August,  at  Manchester, 
chiefly  complaining  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  inquest  on  the  body  of  his  son  had 
been  conducted  by  the  coroner,  and  of  the 
impossibility  of  bringing  the  persons  guilty 
of  the  violence  by  which  his  son  lost  his 
life,  to  trial. 

Mr.  Blake  said,  it  did  not  appear  that 
any  application  had  been  made  for  a  cri- 
minal information  against  the  magistrates 
who  were  said  to  have  refused  to  interfere. 
The  petitioner  therefore  had  not  done 
what  he  ought  to  have  done.  The  conduct 
of  the  coroner  was  complained  of.  It  ap- 
peared from  what  took  place  in  the  court 
of  King's-bench,  in  consequence  of  the 
application  for  a  mandamus,  that  the  in* 
quest  was  one  of  the  most  illegal  pro- 
ceedings which  ever  took  place— as  soon 
as  the  coroner  perceived  he  had  done 
wrong,  he  did  what  he  could  to  redress 
that  wrong. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  the  lion,  gentle- 
man was  quite  mistaken  as  to  the 
particulars  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
Court  of  King's-bench,  with  regard 
to  the  inquest.  The  court  entertained 
the  motion  for  a  rule  to  show  cause 
why  a  mandamus  should  not  be  issued 
to  the  coroner,  and  the  only  reason 
why*  the  mandamus  was  not  issued  was, 
that  the  coroner  came  forward  and 
stated  his  own  irregularity  as  an  excuse 
for  not  proceeding  further  with  the  in- 
quest.   The  coroner  had  aoted  illegally 
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—he  did  not  mean  to  say  wilfully  ao— but 
he  had  acted  illegally,  first  in  proceeding 
with  an  inquest,  which  had  been  sworn  by 
his  deputy,  and  without  having  seen  the 
dead  body,  and  then  adjourning  the  in- 
quest for  seven  weeks.  His  own  irregular 
proceeding  rendered  it  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed with  that  inquest.  The  coroner 
jumped  at  this.  "  O,"  says  he,  "  if  I 
have  acted  illegally,  I  shall  stop  here,  and 
not  go  on  any  farther."  The  coroner 
himself  had  effected  this— he  jumped  at 
it— and  then  they  were  to  be  told  that  the 
people  were  extravagant  in  their  demands, 
when  they  were  not  satisfied  with  this 
mockery  of  all  justice!  He  was  always 
disposed  to  speak  with  respect  of  trie 
courts  of  justice;  but  when  he  saw  that 
called  justice  which  was  a  mockery  of  all 
justice ;  when  he  saw  a  bare-faced  collusion 
like  that  which  had  long  been  exhibited 
in  the  face  of  the  country,  when  he  saw 
a  coroner  questioning  his  own  irregularity, 
and  availing  himself  of  his  own  breach  of 
the  law,  to  escape  from  the  necessity  of 
executing  the  law,  he  could  not  think  of 
dignifying  such  a  mockery  of  the  people  of 
England  with  the  name  of  justice.  They 
might  depend  on  it,  the  more  they  probed 
these  disgraceful  transactions,  the  more 
infamous  they  would  appear.  Gentlemen 
might  wish  to  stifle  all  inquiry ;  but  they 
would  never  succeed  in  stifling  the  dis- 
content which  existed,  till  they  inquired 
both  into  the  proceedings  of  the  16th, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  coroner.  He 
did  not  approve  of  the  transactions  of  the 
16th  of  August,  but  he  was  convinced 
that  not  half  the  agitation  and  disgust 
had  been  excited  in  the  country  by 
those  transactions,  as  by  some  which 
unfortunately  had  followed  them ;  the 
first,  the  unhappy  fatality  (for  he  blamed 
no  one)  by  which  the  grand  jury  for 
the  county  of  Lancaster  threw  out  the 
bills  which  were  presented  to  them.  For 
if  there  had  been  a  trial  before  a  jury 
of  the  county,  and  one  of  the  twelve 
judges  of  the  land,  not  before  a  Lanca- 
shire magistrate,  or  an  Oldham  inquest, 
whatever  the  result  had  been,  the 
country  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
it.  That  was  the  first  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance; the  second,  was  the  condeet 
of  the  coroner  at  the  different  examina- 
tions, coupled  with  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings at  Warrington,  and  the  ultimate 
adjournment  of  that  inquest,  as  if  with  a 
view  to  prepare  the  way  for  putting  an 
end  to  the  inquiry  altogether,  in  the.  way 
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which  was  afterwards  pursued:  these 
facta,  he  feared,  had  made  the  breach  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  constituted  au- 
thorities, if  not  irreparable,  at  least  in  fi- 
nitely wider  than  it  had  been  before.  It 
was  said  by  an  hon.  gentleman,  that  there 
were  false  statements  in  the  petition,  but 
this  was  no  objection  to  the  reception  of  the 
petition,  nay,  even  in  the  present  practice, 
it  seemed  to  be  no  objection  to  a  speech. 
When  it  was  necessary  to  raise  a  false 
alarm,  there  was  no  objection  made  to 
a  statement,  that  100,000  men  were  in 
arms,  out  of  a  population  of  only 
150,000  men,  women  and  children,  alto- 
gether. The  physical  impossibility  was 
not  thought  of.  It  was  rather  deemed  an 
argument  to  heighten  the  alarm.  What ! 
it  was  said,  in  so  narrow  a  district  as  that 
between  the  Tyne  and  Weir9  in  a  district 
with  so  few  people,  good  God— 100,000 
men  in  arras  f  Then  afterwards,  in  a  place 
which  he  could  not  name,  it  was  said  by 
one  noble  lord,  that  the  colliers  on  the 
Tyne  were  all  in  arms,  to  the  number  of 
16,000.  Another  noble  person  immedi- 
ately took  up  the  subject,  for  both  seemed 
on  the  occasion  respandere  parati,  and  said 
"  yes,  they  are  all  in  arms,  not  16,000,  but 
16,600  exactly."  [A  laugh.]  But  now  it 
turned  out  on  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Newcastle,  that  the  whole  of 
the  colliers  in  the  district  barely  amounted 
to  between  15  and  16,000:  so  that  not 
only  more  than  the  whole  male  population 
were  armed  above  ground,  but  more  than 
the  whole  population  were  armed  under 
ground  also.  The  hon.  member  for  Dur- 
ham had  also  told  them,  that  out  of  the 
whole  of  the  colliers,  his  own  amounting 
to  more  than  1,0Q0,  were  not  in  arms. 
But  it  seemed  that  in  the  fervour  and  en- 
thusiasm of  alarm,  gentlemen  did  not  care 
what  statements  were  made,  or  what  state- 
ments were  believed ;  it  reminded  him  of 
the  Hudibrastic  couplet,  so  often  quoted— 

M  Certes,  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
Of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat.** 

The  petition  was  then  read.  It  pur- 
ported to  be  the  petition  of  Robert  Lees, 
of  Oldham,  in  the  county  palatine  of  Lan- 
caster, cotton  spinner ;  and  sat  forth, 

"  That  the  petitioner's  son  John  Lees, 
a  youth  twenty-two  years  of  age,  having 
attended  the  meeting  held  at  Manchester, 
on  the  16th  of  August  last,  was,  as  the 
petitioner  is  led  to  believe,  without  any 
just  cause  or  provocation,  most  inhumanly 
attacked  and  cut  by  the  yeomanry  caval- 
ry, and  afterwards  most  unmercifully  beaten 
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by  the  clubs  or  batons  of  the  police  and 
special  constables,  and  also  trampled  upon 
by  the  horseB  of  the  cavalry,  whereby  he 
was  so  much  injured  that  he  was  from  that 
lime  incapable  of  attending  to  his  ordinary 
employment,  and  lingered  in  pain  and  de- 
bility until  the  night  of  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember following  when  he  died  ;  that  the 
surgeon  who  attended  the  petitioner's  son 
having  certified  that  his  death  was  occa- 
sioned by  violence,  Beveral  householders 
in  Oldham  and  the  neighbouring  town- 
ships were  served,  late  in  the  evening  of 
the  7th  of  September,  with  summonses 
from  the  coroner  of  the  district,  to  attend 
the  next  morning,  at  half-past  ten  o'clock, 
to  serve  as  jurors  on  an  inquest  to  be 
held  on  the  body  of  the  petitioner's  son, 
and,  at  the  time  appointed,  the  said  ju- 
rors assembled,  and  were  met  by  a  per- 
son named  Battye,  who  attended  as 
deputy  for  the  said  coroner  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  the  petitioner's  son ;  and,  hav- 
ing sworn  the  jury,  he  attended  with 
them  to  take  a  view  of  the  body,  but  find- 
ing that  several  witnesses  had  arrived 
from  Manchester  to  give  evidence  upon 
the  said  inquiry,  he  refused  to  proceed  in 
the  inquest;  and  having  adjourned  the 
same  for  three  hours,  he  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time  further  adjourned  the  same 
until  the  10th  day  of  the  same  month, 
when  the  said  Battye  promised  that  either 
Mr,  Ferrand,  his  employer,  or  Mr.  Milne,  a 
neighbouring  coroner,  should  certainly  at- 
tend and  proceed  in  the  investigation ; 
that,  on  the  next  day,  a  surgeon  attended 
by  the  direction  of  the  said  Mr.  Battye, 
to  open  and  examine  the  body  of  the  pe- 
titioner's son,  and  he  was  then  allowed 
to  be  interred ;  that,  on  the  10th  day  of 
September,  the  jury  again  assembled; 
but,  although  Mr.  Milne  attended, 
he  refused  to  interfere,  in  the  business 
as  he  said  it  did  not  belong  to  his  dis- 
trict, and  the  inquest  was  farther  ad- 
journed  until  the  25th  day  of  the  same 
month;  and  during  this  interval  some 
of  the  Manchester  newspapers  inserted 
the  vilest  falsehoods  to  depreciate  the  re- 
putation of  the  deceased*  with  a  view 
as  the.  petitioner  believes,  to  extinguish 
every  feeling  of  sympathy  for  his  fate; 
that,  on  the  25th  of  September,  Mr  Fer- 
rand attended,  and  after  swearing  the  jury, 
and  ascertaining,  from  them  that  they,  9*4 
all  seen  the  body,  he  proceeded  to  examine 
witnesses ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  inves- 
tigation he  adjourned  several  times  for 
(4G) 
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days  together,  without  any  reasonable  or 
probable  cause,  and  merely,  as  the  peti- 
tioner believes,   to  harass  and  tire  out  the 
witnesses,  who  came  day  after  day  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  give  testimony;  that 
in  detailing  his  complaint  to  the  House, 
the    petitioner    exceedingly    regrets    he 
should   be  under  the  necessity  of   im- 
peaching the  conduct  of  any  individual, 
especially  one  employed  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice ;   but  the  petitioner  is 
compelled  by  a  regard  to  truth  to  declare 
that  according  to  all  the  information  he  had 
received  from  numerous  individuals  who 
witnessed  the  proceedings  of  the  inquest 
the  coroner  throughout  evinced  a  mani- 
fest partiality  for  the  magistrates  and  yeo- 
manry cavalry  of  Manchester,  to  whose 
illegal  and  violent  conduct  the  petitioner 
attributes  the  premature  death  of  his  son ; 
that,   among  other  things,  the  said  Mr. 
Ferrand  refused  to  allow  the  witnesses  to 
give  in  evidence  numerous  acts  of  violence 
and  atrocity  committed  by  the  said  Man- 
chester yeomanry  upon  the  people  so  as- 
sembled at  the   meeting  in    St.   Peter's 
Field,  or  to  state  the  names  of  the  said 
yeomanry,  immediately  before  they  enter- 
ed the  field,  evincing  a  determination  to 
perpetrate  the  violent  acts  of  which  the 
petitioner  complains :    that  the  said  Mr. 
Ferrand    prohibited   the  reading  of  the 
acts  of  parliament  passed  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  coroners,  whereby 
all  coroners  were  directed  to  receive  the 
species  of  evidence  rejected  by  him  on 
this  occasion  ;  that,  in  the  progress  of  the 
investigation,  the  solicitor  employed  by 
the  petitioner  inquired  of  the    coroner 
whether  or  no  he  had  seen  the  body  of 
the  petitioner's  son,  to  which  inquiry  he 
peremptorily  and   repeatedly  refused  to 
give  any  answer ;  but  sometime  afterwards 
he  went  secretly  and  clandestinely,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  had  the  grave  of 
the  deceased  opened  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  body  ;  by  which  extraordinary 
proceeding  the  town  of  Oldham,  and  the 
surrounding  neighbourhood,  were  in  some 
degree  alarmed  and  agitated,  whereupon 
the  coroner  stated  that  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  adjourn  his  court  to  Manchester 
to    pursue    the    investigation;    that,    at 
length  on  the  13th  of  October,  when  the 
evidence  on  both  sides  was,   as  the  peti- 
tioner believes,  brought  very  nearly  to  a 
close,  the  coroner,  without  offering  even 
a  pretext  for  such  an  unparalleled   pro- 
ceeding, adjourned  the  inquest  until  the 
1st  dayof  December  instant ;  that  the  pe- 
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titioncr  believes,  from  the  evidence  before 
the  said  coroner,  that  a  verdict  of  wilful 
murder  must  and  would  have  been  given 
against  many  individuals  engaged  in  the 
cruel  attack  before  mentioned;  and  the 
petitioner  is  informed,  that  Mr.  Ferrand 
the  coroner,  stated  that  he  had  no  doubt 
such  a  verdict  would  be  pronounced  if  he 
allowed  the  jury  to  come  to  a  decision ; 
and  the  petitioner  has  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  last  mentioned  adjournment 
was  made  solely  with  a  view  to  screen  and 
protect  the  delinquents  who  were  likely 
to  be  affected  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury  ; 
that  it  being   understood  the  said  Mr. 
Ferrand,  intended  still  further  to  adjourn 
the  said  inquest,  an  application  was  made  in 
the  last  term,  by  the  petitioner's  solicitors, 
for  a  rule  to  show  cause  why  a  writ  of 
mandamus  should  not  issue  to  be  directed 
to    the    said    Mr.    Ferrand,    directing 
him  to  proceed  forthwith  in  the  said  in- 
quisition ;    but    the   said    Mr.    Ferrand 
snowed  cause  against  such  a  writ  being 
granted,   and  the  court  discharged  the 
rule,   as  the  petitioner  understands,    on 
the  ground  that  Mr.  Ferrand  had  proba- 
bly rendered  the  proceedings  of  the  said 
inquest  invalid  and  nugatory  by  neglect- 
ing to  view  the  body  at  toe  same  time 
with  the  jury ,  that  the  said  Mr.  Ferrand, 
gladly  availing  himself  of,    and  seizing 
with  avidity  the  suggestion  as  to  the  ille- 
gality of  the  proceedings,  wholly  neglected 
to  meet  the  jury  on  the  1st  instant  as  he 
had  appointed  by  his  own  adjournment, 
but,  his  clerk,  Mr.  Battye,  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  inn,  and  told  the  jury  as  they 
arrived  that  their  attendance  was  no  far- 
ther required,  and  that  they  might  go 
about  their  business,  and  thus  has  termi- 
nated the  proceedings  on  which  alone  the 
petitioner  relied  to  bring  the  guilty  before 
a  superior  court  of  judicature  for  trial, 
and  ultimately  justice;  that  it  has  been 
intimated,  as  the  petitioner  is  informed, 
that  the  course  of  justice  was  not  impeded 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  before-men- 
tioned inquest  being  set  aside,  because  it 
was  still  open  for  the  petitioner  to  pro- 
ceed, cither  by  obtaining  a  writ  directing 
the  magistrates  of  the  county  to  take  the 
inquisition,  or  by  indictment  before  the 
grand  jury,  but,  independent  of  the  de- 
lay which  must  result  by  adopting  either 
of  these  modes,    the  petitioner  numbly 
submits  to  the  House,  whether  it  is  not 
mocking   his  already  agonized   and    ha- 
rassed feelings,  to  refer  him  for  justice  to 
the  very  persons  against  whom  he  com- 
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plains,  or  to  a  body  who  are  likely  to  be 
composed  of  their  relatives  and  intimate 
friends,  especially  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  prejudiced  opinion  of  a  similar 
body  has  been  already  evinced  by  their 
throwing  out  bills  of  indictment  against 
several  of  the  Manchester  yeomanry  for 
maliciously  cutting  down  the  unarmed 
and  unoffending  people  on  the  melancholy 
16th  August,  and  by  their  extra  judicial 
denunciation  transmitted  to  government 
at  the  very  last  assizes  held  for  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  wherein,  after  assuming 
that  the  people  are  misguided  and  disaf- 
fected, they  impute  to  the  lower  classes 
in  general,  "  that  their  object  is  to  reverse 
the  orders  of  society,  and  by  force  to 
seize  and  divide  the  landed  property  of 
the  country  among  themselves  :''  that  the 
petitioner,  considering  that  he  had  no 
immediate  legal  resources  to  bring  to 
justice  the  authors  of  his  son's  death,  has 
presumed  to  lay  a  simple  statement  of  the 
facts  before  the  House ;  and  he  therefore 
most  earnestly  supplicates  the  House  to 
listen  to  the  facts  he  has  detailed,  and* take 
them  into  immediate  consideration,  so  that 
he  may  have  the  consolation  to  find  that  his 
grievances  arc  heard,  and  that  the  House 
will  afford  him  that  redress  which  he  can- 
not obtain  or  expect  from  the  legal  autho- 
rities of  the  country/' 

The  several  petitions  were  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Motion  respecting  Mr.  Owen's 
Plan.]  Sir  IV.  De  Cretpigny,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  notice  which  henad  given, 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  moving  that  a 
select  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  plan  of  Mr.  Owen  for  ameliorat- 
ing the  condition  of  the  lower  classes. 
He  trusted  that  the  same  spirit  of  conci- 
liation which  had  marked  the  debate  of 
Tuesday  last  would  be  manifested  on  this 
occasion.  Labouring  under  severe  indis- 
position, he  brought  this  question  forward 
with  increased  embarrassment.  It  had 
been  his  hope  that  some  hon.  gentleman 
more  conversant  with  the  subject  would 
have  introduced  it  to  the  consideration  of 
the  House,  and  appeared  in  the  character 
of  an  advocate  for  his  distressed  and  suf- 
fering fellow-countrymen.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  House,  he  doubted 
not,  would  extend  to  him  its  kindness 
and  indulgence.  He  could  assure  it,  that 
he  would  endeavour  to  contract  his  obser- 
vations into  the  narrowest  compass.  The 
question  was  rather  one  of  humanity  than 


of  political  reasoning;  and  if  he  should 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  obtaiu  the  concur- 
rence of  the  other  side  of  the  House,  he 
should  hail  the  circumstance  as  the  har- 
binger of  better  times.    The  interposition 
of  the  legislature  was  most  imperiously 
demanded.     General  poverty  nm»t  pro- 
duce discontent,  and  general  discontent 
led  often  to  revolt.    It  was  necessary  that 
the  higher  classes  should  condescend  to 
inquire  into  the  miseries  of  the  poor  with  a 
view  to  the  effectual  alleviation  of  their  dis- 
tress. He  saw  no  other  means  of  preventing 
the  country  from  being  involved  in  blood- 
shed and  confusion.    The  plan  which  he 
had  to  recommend  would,  in  his  opinion, 
prove,  if  adopted,  beneficial  for  the  pur- 
poses he  had  stated.     All  that  was  re- 
quired by  its  friends  and  supporters  was, 
that  it  should  be  submitted  to  experiment. 
Let  it  not  be  said,  he  implored  the  House, 
that  they  were  prodigal  in  furnishing  the 
means  of  destroying  mankind,  but  were 
resolute  not  to  listen  to  any  schemes  for 
their  preservation.    There  were  some,  he 
knew,  who,  on  the  study  of  half  an  hour, 
pronounced  that  to  be  visionary  which 
was  deemed  practicable  and  useful  by  a 
man,  who  baa  devoted  to  the  inquiry  the 
labour  and  consideration  of  thirty  years. 
He  called  upon  such  persons  to  produce 
a  better  plan,  before  they  condemned 
that  which  he  was  about  to  recommend. 
It  was  a  most  important  subject  for  the 
attention  of  the  House,  to  investigate  the 
consequences  arising  from  that  mechanism 
which  had  within  the  last  few  years  so 
extensively    superseded    human    labour. 
To  him    it  appeared,    that   mechanism 
should  always  be  made  subservient  to 
human  labour.    The  events  of  the  last  SO 
years  had  made  a  change  in  the  internal 
policy  of  the  country  absolutely  neces- 
sary—and the  question  was,  whether  it 
should  take  place,  step  by  step,  by  reason, 
or  be  brought  about  by  prejudices  and 
ignorance,  or,  perhaps,  through  the  con- 
vulsion of  revolution.    Under  the  present 
system,  the  unemployed  poor  fed  on  the 
labour  of  the  industrious,  communicated 
the  bad  habits  acquired  in  idleness,  to  the 
general  mass  of  the  poor,  amalgamated 
with  them,  and  taught  them  their  vices. 
The  only  remedy  for  this  evil  was,  the 
prevention  of  the  mischief  at  the  root. 
One  part  of  Mr.  Owen's  plan,  to  which 
he  wished  particularly  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  trie  House,  was  the  system  of 
education  which  it  embraced ;  for  educa- 
tion, it  could  not  be  denied,  ^was  the 
I 
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foundation  of  all  virtue  and  order  in  so- 
ciety.   He  had  seen  the  effects  of  it  in 
New  Lanark,  and  should  never  forget  to 
his   dying  day  the  impression  which   it 
made  on  his  mind.    The  children  were 
there  instructed  in  those  principles  which 
were  calculated  to  make  them  useful  and 
excellent  members  of  society.  That  which 
most  struck  his  mind,  and  which  could 
scarcely  be  credited  by  those  who  had 
not  witnessed  it,  was,  that  the  education 
of  infants  was  begun  in  this  establishment 
at  the  early  age  of  two  years.     He  had 
seen  at  New  Lanark  upwards  of  100  chil- 
dren, on  a  large  plot  of  ground,  engaged 
in  various  kinds  of  amusements,  each  con- 
tributing its  share  to  the  comfort  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  whole ;  there  was  among 
them  no  mark  of  malevolence  or  quarrel ; 
they  were  vying  in  acts  of  kindness  to  one 
another.      He  saw  them  afterwards  at 
school,  some  engaged  in  their  letters,  and 
others  at  more  advanced  stages  of  im- 
provement.   From  thence  they  were  in- 
structed in  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and 
taught   the  duties  which  they  owed  to 
God,  to  their  parents,  and  to  themselves. 
When  the  hours  of  amusement  and  those 
of  instruction  were  ended,  he  had  Been 
them  going  to  their  little  labours  with  an 
alacrity  which  was  really  astonishing.    He 
trusted  the  House  would  allow  him  to 
rend  a  few  of  the  letters  which  he  had  re- 
ceived on  this  subject.     The  hon.  bart. 
then  read  the  following  letter,  which  he 
said  he  had  received  by  the  post  of  the 
preceding  day : — "  Sir  William ;    Having 
deliberately  considered  Mr.  Owen's  plan, 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  there  is  not  any 
proposition  yet  made  for  the  improvement 
of  the  morals  and  general  condition  of  the 
country,  worthy  of  a  comparison  with  it; 
and  I  am  induced  thus  to  intrude  my 
sentiments  on  you,  to  propose  a  measure 
which  may  be  likely,  not  only  to  secure 
its  trial,  but  its  general  adoption.    It  may 
perhaps  be  your  intention  to  show  the 
benefits  of  such  a  plan,  and  to  move  for 
a  parliamentary  grant,  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  the  experiment.     However  favour- 
able the  general  opinion  may  be,  yet  in 
the  present  feeble  state  of  the  revenue,  I 
am  fearful  there  may  be  a  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  grant;  and  should  that  not 
be  the  case,  yet  only  one  establishment 
would,  by  way  of  trial,  be  produced.     I, 
however,  consider  it  unnecessary  that  the 
country  should  wait  whilst  another  expe- 
riment be  tried.     In  addition  to  the  plain 
reason  of  the  thing,  the  experiment  lias 


1  been  tried  with  the  greatest  success  at 
New  Lanark.  I  should  therefore  at  once 
propose  a  bill,  which  should  have  the 
effect  of  rendering  any  application  for  a 
public  grant  unnecessary,  and  giving  more 
facility  to  an  immediate  application  of  the 
plan  on  a  general  scale,  as  follows  :— 

11  A  bill  to  enable  parishes,  at  a  general 
(not  a  select)  meeting,  to  make  a  perma- 
nent rate  on  the  property,  and  to  take  up 
money  on  the  security  of  such  rate,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  an  establishment 
on  Mr.  Owen's  plan.    To  enable  two, 
three,  or  four  small  parishes  to  unite  for 
that  purpose,  each  parish  to  have  an  inte- 
rest in,  and  to  derive  a  benefit  from  'the 
establishment,  in  proportion  to  its  amount 
of  rate  or  contribution.     The  rates  so 
mortgaged  to  be  applied  quarterly  in  the 
discharge  of  the  interest,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  principal  money  so  borrowed, 
until  the  same  be  discharged.    To  enable 
lords  of  manors,  and  the  parishioners,  to 
sell  and  convey  waste  and  commonable 
lands  for  such  purpose,  with  such  other 
clauses  as  the  wisdom  of  parliament  may 
devise.     I  see  by  a  little  pamphlet  which 
lately  fell  in  ray  way,  and  which  I  enclose, 
that  90,000/.  are  sufficient  to  found  an 
establishment  for  1,200  persons;  and  I 
lately  saw  in  the  public  prints,  that  Mr. 
Owen   considered    an  establishment    for 
1,000  more  advantageous  than  for  a  greater 
or  less  number,  and  that  would  require 
80,000/.,  the  interest  of  which  would  be 
4,000/.  for  the  first  year,  and  as  much  lew 
every  succeeding  year,  as  the  principal 
sum  should  be  reduced.     As  there  is 
plenty  of  unemployed  capital  in  the  king- 
dom, 1  think  the  money  would  easily  bo 
obtained,  and  it  would  be  much  more  ere* 
ditable  to  capitalists  (and  more  beneficial 
to  the  country )  to  lend  their  money  on 
such  security,  than  to  place  it  in  the  funds 
of  other  nations.    In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mr.  Ricardo,  there  is  plenty  of  com- 
monable land,  and  the  poor  are  very  nu- 
merous ;  the  measure  would  therefore  be 
peculiarly  beneficial  in  that  district,  and, 
although  no  alarmist,  yet  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  safety  of  property  in  a  great  mea- 
sure depends  more  on  an  immediate  atten- 
tion to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Owen,  than  oo  any 
coercive  measures.     I  remain  with  the 
greatest  respect,  &c. 

•«  Cirencester ,  Dec.  1 4.  Jos.  Mouwta  in." 
The  letter  also  contained  some  calcula- 
tions as  to  the  time  when  the  sum  bor- 
rowed might  be  repaid,  and  the  manner 
of  repaying  it,  with  which  ho  did  net 
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feel  it  necessary  to  trouble  the  House. 
The  next  letter  he  would  read,  was  from 
the  bishop  of  Chester.  His  lordship 
"  approved  of  a  plan  which  would  give 
to  the  poor  an  interest  in  the  better  culti- 
vation of  the  land,  and  stated  that  he  had 
tried  the  experiment  by  letting  out  from 
70  to  80  acres  to  poor  peasants,  at  about 
half  an  acre  to  each.  The  result  was, 
that  the  lands  so  given  were  well  culti- 
vated, even  with  that  time  which  the  pea- 
sant could  bestow  after  his  usual  daily  la- 
bour. One  of  the  great  advantages  of 
this  plan  was,  the  creation  of  a  feeling  of 
independence  among  the  peasantry-— a 
feeling  which  could  not  be  too  much  cul- 
tivated, as  it  rendered  them  averse  to  any 
application  to  the  poor  laws ;  and  in  the 
instance  alluded  to,  relief  from  the  poor- 
rates  was  not  sought  by  any  of  the  peasants 
so  engaged."  If  the  House,  in  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  the  country,  turned  its 
back  upon  any  plan  which  had  for  its  im- 
mediate object  the  relief  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people,  they  would  excite 


a  general  spirit  of  disaffection  and  discon-  I  existed  among  the  great  body  if  those 


Mr.  Owen's  plan,  to  remedy  this— to  ren- 
der the  production  of  thf  necessaries  of 
life  fully  adequate  to  the  increase  of  po- 
pulation—would effect  a  ^organisation, 
and  a  reraoralizing  of  the  uwer  classes, 
which  there  was  no  man  or  virtue  who 
would  not,  he  was  persuadtd,  be  most 
glad  to  see.  He  concluded  by  moving, 
"  That  a  select  committee  be  appointed 
to  iuquire  into  the  nature  of  tb*  plan  pro- 
posed by  Robert  Owen,  esq.,  ind  %q  re- 
port thereon:  and  how  far  the  sane,  or  any 
part  thereof,  may  be  rendered  available  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  tie  labour- 
ing classes  of  the  community,  tr  for  af- 
fording beneficial  employment  of  the  poor, 
by  an  improved  application  of  lie  sums 
raised  for  their  relief.1' 

Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  seconded  tho 
motion.  He  was  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  practical  effect  of  Mr.  6  wet's  plan, 
and  with  the  great  distress  which,  existed 
in  that  part  of  the  country  near  tfhich  his 
establishment  was  situated,  and  particu- 
larly he  so  well  knew  the  anxiety  which 


tent.  He  trusted,  therefore,  the  noble 
lord  would  not  show  himself  averse  from 
this  inquiry ;  there  could  be  no  mischief 
in  it,  for  if,  upon  examination,  the  plan 
was  found  to  be  inefficient,  it  might  be 
abandoned.    It  might  not  be  acceptable 


I  who  were  so  distressed  to  have  (be  plan 
j  inquired  into,  that  he  conceived  the  House 
ought  to  take  the  matter  into  considera- 
tion. At  the  same  time  that  he  asserted 
this,  he  did  not  mean  to  give  his  support 
to  those  numerous  theories  which   had 


as  a  whole,  but  it  should  be  recollected,  been  founded  upon  Mr.  Owen's  plan.  He 
that  there  was  no  flower  of  the  forest  i  saw,  however,  that  a  great  part  if  it  had 
from  which  the  industry  of  the  bee  did  '  produced  an  excellent  effect,  and  he  con* 
not  extract  some  honey.  He  might,  if  ■  ceived  that  one  ground  why  it  was  entitled 
he  did  not  fear  to  occupy  too  much  of  j  to  an  examination.   He  did  not  leojc  upon 


the  time  of  the  House,  go  on  reading  to 
eternity  the  letters  which  he  had  received 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  in  fa- 
vour of  this  plan.  He,  however,  should 
only  trouble  the  House  with  the  reading 
of  one  more.  He  then  read  another  letter 
in  favour  of  the  plan,  which  described  the 
great  advantages  that  might  result  from 
it,  by  the  practice  which  it  would  encou 


the  present  motion  as  one  which  went  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  Mr.  Owen's  plan 
(which  he  feared,  if  taken  up  in  a  national 
or  general  view,  would  be  attended  with 
too  great  an  expense),  but  to  extract  and 
separate  the  useful  parts  of  it  from  those 
numerous  and  extensive  projects  with 
which  it  was  combined.  He  would  sop- 
port  the  motion,  in  consequence  of  toe 


rage,  of  spade  cultivation.  A  gentleman  {  good  effects  which  he  understood  to  have 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle  had  j  resulted  from  some  of  Mr.  Owen's  exer- 
proved  that  by  this  mode  of  cultivation,  '  tions,  and  from  the  feeling  which  he  was 
the  produce  of  land  had  been  raised  to  7  j  aware  existed  among  the  poorer  classes, 
or  8  quarters  per  acre.  Before  he  sub-  J  that  a  trial  of  it  might  be  made  with  ad- 
mitted his  motion,  he  begged  to  make  vantage  to  them.  One  thing  had  resulted 
one  observation  further.  At  the  period  |  from  the  operation  of  this  plan  at  New 
when  Adam  Smith  wrote  his  treatise  on  j  Lanark— that  it  bad  united  large  bodies 
the  Wealth  of  Nations,  the  great  object  ■  of  human  beings  in  the  strongest  bonds 
was  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  country,  j  of  kindness  and  affection  towards  each 
This  object  had  been  since  achieved  by  j  other ;  in  such  a  manner  indeed  as  he  be- 
the  increase  of  machinery,  so  as  almost    lieved  was  never  seen  or  known  before 


to  increase  the  production  of  some  arti- 
cles much  beyond  consumption.     Now, 


Tin's  was  a  strong  reason  with  him  in  sup- 
port of  the  inquiry,  and  lie  thought  that 
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inquiry  alone  was  sought  by  the  motion. 
He  would  strongly  recommend  the  refer- 
ence of  the  subject  to  a  committee,  to 
which  it  shouls  be  understood  that  every 
thing  eligible  should  be  submitted,  and 
that  the  Hotse  should  not  be  troubled 
with  any  details  of  improvement,  except 
such  as  shocld  appear  in  the  report  the 
committee  night  finally  agree  upon. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  he  was  anxi- 
ous to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  he 
was  disposed  to  vote  for  the  present  mo- 
tion, without  being  understood  in  any  de- 
gree  to  fupport  the   general  principles 
with  whic'i  it  was  connected.    In  the  first 
place  he  ihought,  that  in  the  present  dis- 
tressed s:ate  of  the  country,  that  plan 
which  proposed  to  alleviate  such  distress 
should  be  very  wild  and  exceptionable, 
indeed,  against  which  the  House  should 
peremptorily  shut  its  ears.     It  was   no 
doubt  anong  the  misfortunes  belonging 
to  the  dstress  of  the  people,  that  they 
were  toe  ready  to  attend  to  any  visionary 
scheme  that  promised  them  relief;   that 
they  were  disposed,  as  it  might  be  said, 
to  catch  at  straws,  in  the  hope  of  saving 
themselves  from  sinking.    This  was,  how- 
ever, tso  generally  the  consequence   of 
Eopular  calamity.     But  parliament  should 
e  guarded,  not  to  give  the  sanction  of  its 
high  authority  to  any  visionary  project, 
because  that  sanction  might  do  considera* 
ble  mischief,  especially  in  this  way,  that 
if  such  an  impracticable  plan  were  recom- 
mended by  the  House,  that  recommenda- 
tion would  weaken  its  power  of  carrying 
into  effect  any  plan  of  less  extent,  but 
more  practicability,  as  the  people  would 
naturally  be  disposed  to  say  —  "  What 
comparison  do  the  advantages  of  this  plan 
bear  to  the  prospects  held  out  by  the  pro- 
ject of  Mr.  Owen  ?"    This  was,  therefore, 
with  him  one  reason  why  the  House  should 
look  with  extreme  caution  to  any  of  those 
measures  which  were  proposed  in  the  pre- 
sent shape.     At  the  same  time  he  did  not 
wish  that  the  House  should  reject  all  in- 
quiry on  the  subject  before  them.     He 
was  desirous  not  to  be  understood  as 
meaning  to  agree  to  Mr.  Owen's   plan. 
He  conceived  the  theory  on  which  it  was 
founded  to  be  wholly  erroneous.    It  was 
founded  upon  a  principle  which  he  de- 
nied— that  of  the  increase  of  population 
being  a  benefit  to  the  country.     On  the 
contrary,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  stating, 
that  the  excess  of  population  was  one  of 
the  great  causes  of  the  distress  which 
at   present  afflicted   the  country*     Yet 


this   proposition,  which,   from   the 
consideration  which   he  had   been  able 
to  give   to    the    subject,    he  was   fully 
prepared    to    maintain    was    quite     dis- 
carded by  the  theory  of  Mr.  Owen.     But 
it  was  amongst  the  most  melancholy  mal- 
practices of  the  low  part  of  the  press,  to 
depreciate  this,  which  was  the  soundest 
pnnciple  of  political  economy.    Nay,  the 
worst  expedients  were  used  to  calumniate 
the  writers  by  whom  that  principle  was 
mainly  supported,  although  among  those 
writers  were  to  be  found  men  of  the  most 
exalted  morals,  of  the  purest  views,  of  the 
soundest  intellect,  and  even  of  the  most 
humane  feelings.  An  endeavour  was  made 
to  raise  an  outcry  against  those  writers, 
principally   upon    the  ground,  forsooth, 
that  they  proposed  to  interfere  with  the 
main  comfort  of  human  life,  by  deprecate 
ing  early  marriages.    But  was  it  not  in- 
cumbent upon  any  man  who  had  enlight- 
ened views   of  philanthropy,  or  even  a 
sense  of  common  justice,  to  dissuade  peo- 
ple   from   imprudent  marriages  —  from 
forming  connexions  which  they  had  not 
the  means    of  subsisting?      Could    any 
thing  serve  more  to  aggravate  the  dis- 
tress or  mortify  the  feeling  of  man  than 
the  collection  of  a  family  for  which  he 
was  incompetent  to  provide?     Yet  against 
the  writers  who  sought  to  guard  society 
against  this  great  evil,  the  utmost  obloquy 
was  directed.  Nay,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
excite  a  clamour  against  the  men  who  had 
the  wisdom  to  devise,  and  the  manliness 
to  support,  that  which  was  agreeable  to 
the  soundest  principle  of  political  eco- 
nomy.   The  present  was  not,  however, 
the  time  in  which  he  thought  it  advisable  to 
propose  the  adoption,  or  to  enter  into  the 
discussion  of  that  to  which  he  had  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  his  time  and  attention,  and 
which  he  deemed  the  true  radical  remedy 
upon  the  subject  of  population ;   for  if  a 
plan  to  remedy  this  evil  were  now  brought 
forward,  there  was  reason  to  apprehend, 
from  the  disturbed  state  of  the  public 
mind,  that  an   outcry  might    be  raised 
against  it  which  would  be  but  too  likely 
to  interfere  with  the  usefulness,  and  prove 
detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  plan 
itself.    The  proposition  of  such  a  plan 
must  therefore  be  deferred  to  some  calm 
period  which  would  be  more  suitable  for 
deliberate  and  candid  consideration.    But 
to  return  to  Mr.  Owen's  plan— although 
j  he  differed  from  the  theory  upon  which 
that  plan  was  founded,  especially  upon 
the  subject  of  population,  and  thought  it 
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would  increase  the  e? il  of  which  it  was 
the  ostensible  remedy,  he  still  agreed  with 
the  hon.  baronet  who  brought  forward  the 
motion,  and  the  noble  lord  by  whom  it  was 
seconded,  that  there  were  certain  parts  of 
that  plan  peculiarly  entitled  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House.    He  meant  especially 
upon  the  subject  of  education.  The  system 
proposed  and  acted  upon  by  Mr.  Owen 
in  training  infant  children, before  they  were 
susceptible  of  what  was  generally  called 
education,  was  deserving  of  the  utmost 
attention.     This  indeed  was  the   sound 
part  of  Mr.  Owen's  plan,  and  agreeable 
to  the  wisest  principles.    By  all  means 
then,  he  would  say,  let  the  House  appoint 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  means  by 
which  those  parts  of  Mr.  Owen's  plan, 
against  which  no    objections   could    be 
made,  might  best  be  put  in  general  prac- 
tice.   That  which  was  wild  or  visionary 
might  be  slighted;  but  the  useful  and 
the  practicable  ought  not  to  be  discarded. 
But  with  respect  to  education  he  must 
sny,  that  the  assistance  of  government  or 
parliament  was  not  so  essential  to  its  ad- 
vancement :  as  the  interests  of  that  sub- 
ject might  be  very  safely  trusted  to  the 
public  spirit  and  private  benevolence  of 
the  country.    This,  indeed,  he  found  to 
be  the  case  from  his  own  observation,  with 
regard  to  the  education  of  children  taken 
from  their  parents,  who  were  thus  enabled 
to  pursue  their  own  industry.     But  he 
had  had  some  experience  upon  this  sub- 
ject, where  education  alone  was  given  to 
children  without  any  food  or  clothing,  and 
where  children  were  taught  moral,  atten- 
tive and  cleanly  habits  at  that  period  of 
life  when  curiosity,  the  great  spring  and 
element  of  all  education,  was  most  active 
and  ardent — when  in  consequence,  that 
which  at  another  period  of  life  would  have 
been  felt  a*  a  burthen,  was  enjoyed  as 
a  pleasure.    Thus  the  children  were  edu- 
cated while  the  parents,  or  at  least  the 
mother,  who  would  have  been  otherwise 
obliged  to  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of 
them,  wr.s  released  and  left  at  liberty  to 
work.     'J  his  system  then  was  useful,  not 
only  to  the  children  but  to  the  parents, 
where  they  were   disposed  to   industry. 
But  the  training  up  of  infant  children  was 
in  every  view  a  point  of  great  importance. 
He  had  given  this  subject  a  considerable 
degree  of  attention,  and  the  experience 
of  several  years  strengthened  him  in  the 
opinion  which  he  had  been  led  to  form 
on  it.    He  had  seen  in  Switzerland  an  c:;U- 
hiidh  incut,  the  plan  of  Mr.  Fellenbt  rg  for 


infant  education,  carried  on  with  excellent 
effects.      Thtt    gentleman's    plan    was, 
however,  bettei  suited  to  an  agricultural 
district,  where  tie  population  were  scat- 
tered, than  to   t  manufacturing  town, 
where  the  populatnn  was  crowded  toge- 
ther.   For  Mr.  Felltnberg  took  the  chil- 
dren to  bis  school  bith  night  and  day, 
thus  separating  them  5rom  their  patents. 
Mr.  Owen  proceeded  u?on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  to  education,  but  then  he  die  not 
separate  the  children  fro*  their  parents, 
unless  for  the  day,  and  therefore  his  plan 
was  more  applicable  to  manufacturing  or 
populous    districts    than    \)iat   of  Mr. 
Fellenberg    in    Switzerland.    The  plan 
of  Mr.   Owen   was,   indeed,   so   nwch 
better,   as  it  was  calculated  to  improve 
the    domestic    habits    of    tbt   people ; 
the  child   being  allowed,  by  remaiiing 
with  its  father  and  mother,  to  acoaire 
those  social  and  domestic  habits  wiich 
were  of  so  much  value  in  life,  wfctch  bteat 
those  strong  ties  of  affection,  some  of  the 
best  and  roost  secure  bonds  of  mutual  is- 
sistance.    With  the  example  of  what  Br. 
Owen  had  effected  on  the  subject  of  be 
education  of  children,  it  would,  be  c<n- 
oeived,  be  impossible  to  refuse  an  inquiy 
into  the  practicability  of  extending  it.  If 
it  were  not  vouched  by  such  undeniabe 
proofs,  it  could  scarcely  be  believed  thtt 
so  much  good  had  been  done  by  the  plai 
as  was  known  to  be  produced  at  New  La- 
nark.    The  example  Bet  there  was,  b 
conceived,  much  better  than  that  producet 
in  Switzerland.     This  system  tended  also, 
by  a  sort  of  reflex  operation,  to  iinprovt 
the  habits  of  the  parents  themselves ;  fa- 
in the  presence  of  children  so  trained 
they  would  be  ashamed  of  intoxication 
or  swearing,  or  any  habits  that  might  pot 
lute  the  minds,  or  offend  the  feelings  d 
those  who  were  the  objects  of  their  at 
tachment.        This    consideration,    then, 
combined  with  the  improved  impression! 
of  the  children,  was  likely  to  produce  the 
most  salutary  effect    upon  the  mcralitj 
and  general  conduct  of  parents,  by  check* 
ing  the  expression  or  exhibition  of  any 
impropriety,  and  hence  he  preferred  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Owen  to  that  which  he  had 
witnessed  in  Switzerland.     With  a  view 
to  make  an  experiment  of  this  plan,  the 
hon.  member  for  Brambcr,  the  hon.  mem* 
ber  for  Nottingham,  bad,  with  himself  and  a 
few  other  friends,  made  up  a  stock  purse. 
He  had  proceeded  in  this  experiment  with 
the  more  alacrity,  as  he  had  the  highest 
respect  and  esteem  for  Mr.  Owen,  whom 
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he  really  believed  one  of  the  tiost  humane, 
simple-minded,   amiable  r*en   on  earth. 
He  was  indeed  a  rare  character ;   for  al- 
though a  projector,  Mr.  Jwen  was  one  of 
the  roost  calm  and  c»idid  men  he  had 
ever  conversed  with.    You  might  discuss 
his  theories  in  any  erms  you  pleased— 
you  might  dispose  #f  his  arguments  just 
as  you  thought  proper ;   and  he  listened 
with  the  utmost  mildness.     His  nature 
perfectly   free   from   any   gall,   he    had 
nont  of  the  feverish  or  irritable  feeling 
which  too  generally  belonged  to  projec- 
tors.    But  to  .-evert  to  the  committee  as- 
sociition,  of  vhich  he  had  the  honour  to 
be  t  member,  he  had  to  express  their  ac- 
knowledgments for  the  assistance  which 
the;  had  received  from  the  right  hon.  gen* 
tlenan  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
wht  was  at  ways  found  ready  to  promote  that 
whbh  was  most  useful,  namely,  any  plan 
of  practical  philanthropy.    Through  this 
association  a  school  had  been  established 
in  Westminster,  according  to  Mr.  Owen's 
pin ;  and  if  the  experiment  of  that  Bchool 
wire  found  practically  useful,  as  there 
w*  every  reason  to  expect,  it  was  fairly 
tcbe  calculated  that  the  same  experiment 
wjuld  be  made  elsewhere.    The  establish- 
nent  in  Westminster  was  a  day-school, 
fir  which  Mr.  Owen  had  furnished  the 
ommittee  with  an  excellent  superintend- 
ent, and  it  was  going  on  in  the  most  sa- 
tsfactory  manner,  so  satisfactorily  indeed, 
tiat  although  originating  in  the  charity  of 
hdividuals,  it  was  soon  likely  to  be  sup- 
)orted  by  the  interest  of  those  who  were 
mmediately  benefitted  by  its  existence. 
This  was  a  most  gratifying  consideration. 
?or  although  charity  might  begin,  interest 
ilone  could  continue  or  perpetuate  insti- 
.utions  of  this  nature.     If  any  person 
loubted  the  practical  success  of  this  plan, 
et  him  go  into  the  school  at  Brewer's- 
green,  in  Westminster,  and  he  would  see 
joth  the  nature  of  the  plan  and  the  bene- 
6ts  that  attended  it.    There  was  indeed 
reason  to  expect  that  the  schools  esta- 
blished upon  this  system  would  soon  and 
very  generally  enter  into  competition  with 
those  dame  schools  which  had  heretofore 
proved  so  very  useful,  and  to  which  (while 
children  of  nine  or  ten  years  old  were  too 
often  allowed  to  walk  about  almost  as  igno- 
rant as  beasts)  infants  were  sent,  to  keep 
them  out  of  harm's  way,  while  their  mothers 
went  to  work. — Of  this  indeed  there  could 
hardly  he  a  doubt,  as  the  schools  to  which 
he  alluded  would  be  conducted  upon  a  bet* 
tcr  plan,  and  therefore  parents  would  natu- 


rally rather  pay  quarter-pence  to  the  one 
than  to  the  other.    Satisfied  as  he  waa 
that  the  success  of  this  plan  was  likely  to 
be  promoted  by  inquiry,  he  was  an  advo- 
cate for  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of   that   House,  by  which  that  inquiry 
might  be  fully  gone  into,  and  effectually 
concluded.    With  respect  to  the  spade 
husbandry  which  was  recommended    in 
Mr.  Owen's  plan,  he  must  confess  himself 
incapable  of  forming  any  judgment  upon 
that  part  of  the  plan,  as  he  was  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  subject;   and  this 
was  another  reason  with  him  for  support- 
ing the  proposition  of  inquiry.    But  be 
was  an  advocate  for  inquiry,  with  a  view 
to  separate  the  wild  and  impracticable 
part  of  this  plan   from  that  which  was 
sound,  useful,  and  practicable;   and  he 
trusted  that  the  House  would  not  reject 
the  latter  along  with  the  former. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
there  was  nothing  more  usual,  out  of  the 
House,  than  to  see  gentlemen  of  opposite 
political   opinions  uniting  cordially  and 
substantially  in  efforts  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor ;  and  he  was  convinced  that  no 
spectacle  could  be  more  consoling  than 
the  display  of  the  same  spirit  in  parlia- 
ment.   It  showed  that  thai  House  aid  not 
act  on  party  grounds  when  the  welfare  of 
the  people  was  the  subject  of  discussion ; 
it  showed  that  when  they  could  see  their 
way  clearly,  they  would  all  agree  in  mea- 
sures for  alleviating  the  public  distress.  It 
would  have  given  him  great  pleasure  to 
concur  in  the  present  motion,  if  he  had 
not  thought  that  the  House  by  going  into 
the  inquiry  would  give  the  sanction  of  par- 
liament to  a  plan  not  only  visionary  and 
impracticable,  but  in  the  highest  degree 
dangerous  to  the  country.     While  he  op- 
posed the  plan,  however,  he  wished  to  do 
every  justice  to   the  character   of   Mr. 
Owen,  whose  humane  and  benevolent  in- 
tentions could  not  be  too  highly  praised. 
Though  he  was  not  particularly  acquainted 
with   the  nature  of  the  establishment  at 
Lanark,  he  believed  all  that  had  been  said 
of  it.    Indeed,  some  years  ago  he  had 
visited  Lanark,  and  though  the  establish- 
ment had  not  then  attained  its  present 
state  of  excellence,  the  impression  oa  his 
mind  st  that  time  was,  that  it  was  produc- 
tive of  great  benefit,  and  reflected  ths 
highest  credit  on  Mr.  Owen.  He  had  then 
thought  the  general  system  superior  to  any 
other  that  he  had  ever  seen ;  and  from  what 
he  had  heard,  he  believed  it  to  have  been 
improved  since  that  time.    But,  notwith- 
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Standing  all  this,  he  could  not  agree  to 
the  adoption  of  Mr.  Owen's  general  sys- 
tem ;  and  he  should  *tate  to  the  House 
the  grounds  of  his  objections.  In  the 
yenr  1817,  two  public  meetings  were 
called  at  the  city  of  London  Tavern  at 
Mr.  Owen's  request,  at  which  he  delivered 
a  full  explanation  of  the  plan  he  had  in 
Tiew  for  the  amelioration  of  society,  and 
which  explanation  had  since  been  given 
to  the  public.  If  he  was  incorrect  in  what 
he  was  about  to  state,  he  would  thank  a 
worthy  alderman  opposite,  who  was  at 
the  meeting,  to  correct  him.  At  one  of 
those  meetings  held  on  the  21st  of  Au- 
gust, 1817,  Mr.  Owen  mode  a  speech, 
from  which  he  would  now  read  the  follow- 
ing extracts:*— 

"  Why  should  so  many  countless  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow-creatures  through  each 
successive  generation,  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  ignorance,  of  superstition,  of 
mental  degradation,  and  of  wretchedness  ? 
—My  friends,  a  more  important  question 
has  not  yet  been  put  to  the  sons  of  men. 
Who  can  answer  it  ?  Who  dare  answer 
it,  but  with  his  life  in  his  hand ;  a  ready 
and  a  willing  victim  to  truth,  and  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  world,  fiom  its  long 
bondage  of  disunion,  error,  crime,  and 
misery?  Behold  that  victim!  On  this 
day,  in  this  hour,  even  now,  shall  those 
bonds  be  burst  asunder,  never  more  to 
unito  while  the  world  shall  last.  What 
the  consequences  of  this  daring  deed  shall 
be  to  myself,  I  am  as  indifferent  about  as 
whether  it  shall  rain  or  be  fair  to-morrow. 
Whatever  may  be  the  consequences,  I 
will  now  perform  my  duty  to  you,  and  to 
the  world ;  and  should  it  be  die  last  act 
of  my  life,  I  shall  be  well  content,  and 
know  that  I  have  lived  for  un  important 

Eurpose.  Then,  my  friends,  I  tell  you,  that 
itherto  you  have  been  prevented  from  even 
knowing  what  happiness  really  is,  solely  in 
consequence  of  the  errors,  gross  errors 
that  have  been  combined  with  the  funda- 
mental notions  of  evory  religion  that  has 
hitherto  been  taught  to  men.  And,  in 
consequence,  they  have  made  man  the 
most  inconsistent,  and  the  most  miserable 
being  in  existence.  By  the  errors  of  these 
systems,  he  has  been  a  weak  and  imbecile 
animal,  or  a  furious  bigot  and  fanatic; 
and  should  these  qualities  be  carried,  not 
only  into  the  projected  villages,  hut  into 
Paradise  itself,  a  lVuvdise  would  no  longer 
be  found.— In  all  the  religions  w  hich  have 
been  hitherto  forced  on  the  minds  of  men ; 
deep,  dangerous,  and  lamentable  princi- 
(VOL.  XLI.) 
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i  pies  of  disunion,  division,  and  separation, 
have  been  fast  entwined  with  all  their  fun- 
damental notions ;  and  the  certain  conse- 
quences have  been,  all   the  dire  effects 
which  religious  animosities  have,  through 
all  the  past  periods  of  the  world,  inflicted 
with  such   unrelenting  stern  severity,  or 
mad  and  furious  zeal !— If,  therefore,  my 
friends,  you  should  carry  with  you  into 
these  proposed  villages  of  intended  unity 
and  unlimited  mutual  co-operation,  one 
single  particle  of  religious  intolerance,  or 
sectarian  feelings  of  division  and  separation 
— maniacs  only  would  go  there  to  look  for 
harmony  and  happiness ;  or  elsewhere,  as 
long  as  such  insane  errors  shall  be  found 
to  exist ! — I  am  not  going  to  ask  impos- 
sibilities from  you — I  know  what  you  can 
do,  and  1  know  also  what  you  cannot  do. 
Consider  again  on  what  grounds  each  man 
in  existence  has  a  full  right  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  most  unlimited  liberty  of  con- 
science ;  I  am  not  of  your  religion,  nor  of 
any  religion  yet  taught  in  the  world  I — tome 
they  all  appear  united  with  much — yes,  with 
very  much — error  ! — Am  I  to  blame  for 
thinking  thus  ?  those  who  possess  any  real 
knowledge  of  human  nature  know  that  I 
cannot  think  otherwise — that  it  is  not  in 
my   power,    of   myself,    to   change    the 
thoughts  and  ideas  which  appear  to  me 
true.     Ignorance,  bigotry,  and  supersti- 
tion may  again,  as  they  have  so  often  done 
before,  attempt  to   force  belief   against 
conviction — and  thus  carry  the  correct- 
minded,  conscientious  victim  to  the  stake ; 
or  make  a  human  being  wretchedly  insin- 
cere.— Therefore,  unless  the  world  is  now 
prepared  to  dismiss  all  its  erroneous  reli- 
gious notions,  and  to  feel  the  justice  and 
necessity,  of  publicly  acknowledging  the 
most  unlimited  religious  freedom,  it  will 
be  futile  to  erect  villages  of  union  and 
mutual  co-operation  ;  for  it  will  be  vain  to 
look  on  this  earth  for  inhabitants  to  occupy 
them,  who  can  understand  how  to  live  in 
the  bond  of  peace  and  unity ;  or  who  can 
love  their  neighbour  as  themselves ;  whe- 
ther he  be  Jew  or  Gentile,  Mahommedan  or 
Pagan,  Infidel  or  Christian ;  any  religion 
that  creates  one  particle  of  feeling  short 
of  this,  is  false,  and  must  prove  a  curse 
to  the  whole  human  race ! — And  now  my 
friends — for  such  I  will  consider  you  to 
the  last  moment  of  my  existence,  although 
each  of  you  were  now  armed  for  my  im- 
mediate destruction — such,  my   friends, 
and  no  other,  is  the  change  that  must  take 
place  in  yoar  hearts  and  minds,  and  all 
your  conduct,  before  you  caar enter  these 
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abodes  of  peace  and  harmony,  you  must 
be  attired  in  proper  garments  before  you 
can  partake  of  all  the  comforts  and  bless- 
ings with  which  they  will  abound.— Such 
are  my  thoughts  and  conclusions,  and  I 
know  you  will  hereafter  ponder  them  well 
in  your  minds,  and  truth  will  prevail ! 
When  you  shall  be  thus  prepared,  if  life  be 
spared  to  me,  I  will  be  ready  to  accompany 
you,  and  to  assist  with  all  my  power 
in  every  particular  step  that  may  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  your  immediate  happiness 
and  future  well-being. — Now,  my  friends, 
I  am  content  that  you  call  me  an  infidel ; 
that  you  esteem  me  the  most  worthless 
and  wicked  of  all  the  human  beings  who 
have  yet  been  born !  Still,  however,  even 
this  will  not  make  what  I  say  one  jot  less 
true,  or  more  false.  No  name  can  make 
falsehood  truth;  how  can  any  name 
whatever  make  truth  more  true?  Of 
what  use,  then,  can  names  be,  except  to 
give  a  false  validity  to  gross  error  ?  The 
interest  of  those  who  govern  has  ever  ap- 
peared to  be,  and  under  the  present  sys- 
tems ever  will  appear  to  be,  opposed, 
to  the  interest  of  those  whom  they  go- 
vern. Law  and  taxation,  as  these  are  now 
necessarily  administered,  are  evils  of  the 
greatest  magnitude ;  they  are  a  curse  to 
every  part  of  society;  but  while  man 
remains  individualised,  they  must  con- 
tinue, and  both  must  unavoidably  still  in- 
crease in  magnitude  of  evil." 

In  reading  these  extracts  from  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Owen,  he  did  not  wish  to 
call  down  the  spirit  of  persecution  against 
him.  He  admired  Mr.  Owen's  treatment 
of  the  persons  under  his  care ;  and  as  to 
his  religious  opinions,  he  only  regretted 
the  aberrations  of  his  mind.  But  it  was 
evident,  that  he  looked  to  the  adoption  of 
a  plan  subversive  of  the  religion  and  go- 
vernment  of  the  country;  and  however  phi- 
lanthropic his  views  might  be,  that  House 
could  not  adopt  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
hon.  baronet,  without  countenancing  those 
dangerous  theories.  But  it  appeared  that 
Mr.  Owen's  plan  was  discountenanced  by 
the  unbiassed  judgment  of  the  public ; 
for  at  the  first  meeting  which  he  addressed 
at  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  his  propo- 
sitions were  rejected.  After  Mr.  Owen 
had  spoken,  several  other  gentlemen  took 
part  in  the  discussion.  A  worthy  alderman 
proposed  an  amendment  to  one  of  the  re- 
solutions, and  the  purport  of  that  amend- 
ment was,  that  no  effectual  relief  could  be 
given  to  the  people  without  a  fair  repre- 
sentation in  parliament*    This  amendment 


was  adopted,  so  that  it  appeared,  when* 
ever  a  plan  was  proposed  for  amelioratiisg 
society,  the  grand  panacea,  parliamentary 
reform,  was  sure  to  be  brought  iorwaccL 
He  should  regret,  if  the  rejection  of  this 
motion  led  to  the  rejection  of  what  was 
good  in  the  plan  ;  but  he  thought  the 
Eon.  and  learned  gentleman  who  had  pre- 
ceded him  in  the  debate,  had  cleared  the 
way  so  well,  as  to  show  that  this  would 
not  be  a  necessary  consequence*  It  was, 
no  doubt,  true,  that  at  a  second  public 
meeting  a  committee  was  appointed,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  Mr.  Owen's 
plan,  and  a  subscription  had  been  opened 
for  its  advancement,  to  which  the  worthy 
baronet  had  liberally  contributed.  It  ap- 
peared, however,  that  in  this  country  of 
unbounded  liberality — that  in  a  city  of 
unbounded  wealth,  the  subscription  conn 
pletely  failed.  Only  a  small  sum  had  been 
subscribed;  and  it  was  surely  a  strong 
prima  facie  case  against  the  plan,  that 
after  it  had  been  so  long  submitted  to  the 
public,  it  had  received  so  little  encourage- 
ment He  concluded  by  declaring,  tnat 
as  an  official  individual,,  be  could  not  agree 
to  a  grant  of  the  public  money  lor  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  plan  that  bad  been  intro- 
duced to  the  public  by  a  speech,  in  which 
all  religions  were  pronounced  false,  and 
all  systems  of  government  bad. 

Mr.  John  Smith  eulogised  the  character 
of  Mr.  Owen,  who  had  long  exerted  hiis- 
self  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  his  Al- 
low creatures.  It  appeared  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  (the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer) was  not  disposed  to  give  assist- 
ance to  the  plan,  because  it  was  proposed 
by  a  person  who  differed  from  himself  on 
the  subjects  of  religion;  and  politics*  la 
that  respect  he  dissented  from  the  views 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman*  No  man 
could  more  lament  than  he  did,  the  coorae 
which  Mr.  Owen  bad  pursued  v  and  Jo- 
deed,  he  had  told  him,  that  if  he  intro- 
duced those  obnoxious  sentiments,  he 
would  prevent  people  from  supporting  his 
plan.  StiH  be  could  not  agree  with  those 
who  thought  this  a  sufficient  ground  for 
rejecting  it.  It  was  indeed  a  part  of  Mir. 
Owen's  system  to  teach  men  to  make  al- 
lowance for  such  differences  of  opinion* 
He  had  never  in  the  course  of  his  lite 
known  a  person  .  so  thoroughly  exempt 
from  prejudice  or  self-interest  as  Mr. 
Owen.  The  right  hon*  gentleman  would 
allow  him  to  remind  him  of  an  extraor- 
dinary circumstance  attending  the  esta- 
blishment at  Lanark,  and  which  partial 
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larly  demanded  his  notice.  Such  was  the 
nature  of  that  establishment!  managed  as 
it  was  by  a  man  of  Mr.  Owen's  unfortu- 
nate religious  belief,  that  d urine  the  last 
14  years  there  was  not  one  solitary  in- 
stance of  a  man  connected  with  it  being 
convicted  of  a  crime.  Could  the  same  be 
said  of  any  other  establishment  in  this 
country  ?  Surely  that  system  which  pro- 
duced such  effects  was  at  least  worthy  of 
consideration.  He  should  perhaps  tiave 
been  silent  on  this  occasion,  had  it  not 
been  for  what  had  fallen  from  the  learn- 
ed gentleman  (Mr.  Brougham)  in  his  ex- 
cellent speech.  On  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion he  would  speak  out,  and  he  denied 
that  Mr.  Owen's  views  on  this  point  were 
visionary,  for  he  knew  them  to  be  correct 
from  the  practical  results  which  he  had 
himself  witnessed.  Mr.  Owen's  plan  em- 
braced the  education  of  children  from 
the  age  of  three  years  and  upwards.  He 
had  seen  the  plan  reduced  to  practice 
at  Lanark,  and  Mr.  Owen  had  there, 
by  his  system  of  instruction,  taught 
those  little  creatures  to  do  away  all  the 
contentious  passions  so  common  at  that 
age.  No  man  could  see  one  of  those 
Kttle  boys  of  nine  years  of  age,  without 
wishing  that  his  own  children  had  been 
similarly  educated ;  that,  he  would  freely 
confess,  had  been  his  own  feeling.  As 
to  many  parts  of  the  plan  of  Mr.  Owen, 
he  did  not  pretend  to  understand  them, 
and  he  could  not  give  an  opinion  on  what 
he  did  not  understand.  If  a  committee 
were  granted  to  inquire  into  the  subject, 
although  he  did  not  think  they  should  go 
into  the  whole  question  of  the  poor-laws, 
still  they  might  consider  the  present  state 
of  distress  in  which  the  population  of  the 
country  was  involved.  He  would  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
and  his  colleagues,  whether  they  were 
prepared  to  come  forward  with  any  plan 
lor  the  relief  of  the  poor  ?  If  they  were 
not,  with  what  face  could  they  refuse 
this  committee  ?  He  did  therefore  hope, 
that  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  persisted 
in  his  opposition  to  the  appointment  of 
this  committee,  he  would,  for  the  satis* 
faction  of  those  who  were  anxious  on  this 
subject,  state  what  he  intended  to  do. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ex- 
plained. He  did  not  object  to  Mr. 
Owen's  plan,  because  Mr.  Owen  himself 
rejected  the  authority  of  all  religions  and 
all  governments,  but  because  Mr.  Owen 
had  stated  the  plan  to  be  founded  on  those 
principles.    As  to  the  relief  of  the  poor, 


it  was  only  necessary  for  him  to  say  at 
present,  that  there  was  a  motion  on  that 
subject  already  before  the  House,  and 
when  it  came  to  be  discussed,  he  should 
take  that  opportunity  of  stating  his 
opinions. 

Mr.  Ricardo  observed,  that  he  was 
completely  at  war  witli  the  system  of  Mr. 
Owen,  which  was  built  upon  a  theory  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  of  political 
economy,  and  in  his  opinion  was  calculated 
to  produce  infinite  mischief  to  the  commu- 
nity. Something  had  fallen  from  an  hon. 
member  on  a  former  night,  on  the  subject 
of  the  employment  of  machinery.  It 
could  not  be  denied,  on  the  whole  view 
of  the  subject,  that  machinery  did  not 
lessen  the  demand  for  labour ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  did  not  consume  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  nor  employ  any  of 
our  manufactures.  It  might  also  be  mis- 
applied by  occasioning  the  production  of 
too  much  cotton,  or  too  much  cloth ;  but 
the  moment  those  articles  ceased  in  con- 
sequence to  pay  the  manufacturer,  he 
would  devote  his  time  and  capital  to  some 
other  purpose.  Mr.  Owen's  plan  pro- 
ceeded upon  this — he  who  was  such  an 
enemy  to  machinery,  only  proposed  ma- 
chinery of  a  different  kind :  he  would 
bring  into  operation  a  most  active  portion 
of  machinery,  namely,  human  arms.  He 
would  dispense  with  ploughs  and  horse* 
in  the  increase  of  the  productions  of  the 
country,  although  the  expense  as  to  them 
must  be  much  less  when  compared  with 
the  support  of  men.  He  confessed  ho 
did  not  agree  in  the  general  principles  of 
the  plan  under  consideration,  but  tic  was 
disposed  to  accede  to  the  proposition 
of  a  committee.  Spade  husbandry  Mr. 
Owen  recommended  as  more  beneficial  to 
production.  He  was  not  informed  enough 
on  the  interests  of  agriculture  to  give  an 
opinion,  but  that  was  a  reason  for  sending 
the  subject  to  a  committee.  For  what 
did  the  country  want  at  the  present  mo- 
ment ?  A  demand  for  labour.  If  the  facts 
stated  of  spade  husbandry  were  true,  it 
was  a  beneficial  course,  as  affording  that 
demand.  And  though  government  or  the 
legislature  would  not  be  wisely  employed 
in  engaging  in  any  commercial  experi- 
ment, it  would  be  advantageous  that  it 
should,  under  present  circumstances,  cir- 
culate useful  information  and  correct  pre- 
judices. Thoy  should  separate  such  con- 
siderations from  a  division  of  the  country 
intp  parallelograms,  or  the  establishment 
of  a  community  of  goods,  and  similar  vi- 
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sionary  schemes.  Before  he  sat  down,  he 
trusted  the  House  would  excuse  his  otter- 
ing a  few  observations  on  what  he  consi- 
dercd  the  cause  of  the  distresses  of  the 
country.  He  fully  concurred  in  what  had 
fallen  from  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  on  ^ 
the  subject  of  population.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  capital  to  population  regulated 
the  amount  of  wages,  and,  to  augment 
them,  it  was  important  to  increase  the 
capital  of  the  country.  But  when  he 
heard  honourable  members  talk  of  em- 
ploying capital  in  the  formation  of  roads 
and  canals,  they  appeared  to  overlook  the 
fact,  that  the  capital  thus  employed  must 
be  withdrawn  from  some  other  quarter. 
The  causes  of  the  insufficiency  of  capital, 
and  the  consequent  disproportion  between 
wages  nnd  population,  were  to  be  at- 
tributed to  many  circumstances,  for  some 
of  which  government  were  not  to  blame. 
Supposing  a  country  with  a  numerous  po- 
pulation, large  capital,  and  a  limited  soil, 
the  profits  of  that  capital  will  be  smaller 
there,  than  in  a  country  populous,  with 
lesser  portion  of  capital,  and  with  a  great 
extent  of  soil.  This  country  was  one  of 
lurge  capital,  but  of  increasing  population 
and  of  an  extent  of  soil  necessarily  limited ; 
of  course  profits  would  be  lower  in  it  than 
in  countries  which  had  not  the  same  limi- 
tation :  still,  though  the  profits  were 
smaller,  the  capital  continued  in  this 
kingdom,  not  only  because  persons  felt  a 
solicitude  to  keep  their  property  under 
their  own  eye,  but  because  the  same  con- 
fidence was  not  reposed  in  the  security  of 
others:  the  moment,  however,  other 
kingdoms,  by  their  laws  and  institutions, 
inspired  greater  confidence,  the  capitalist 
would  be  induced  to  remove  his  property 
from  Great  Britain  to  a  situation  where 
his  profits  would  be  more  considerable : 
this  arose  from  no  fault  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  effect  of  it  was  to  produce 
a  deficiency  of  employment  and  conse- 
quent distress.  Then  came  the  question, 
had  we  taken  the  proper  steps  to  prevent 
the  profits  upon  capital  from  being  lower 
here  than  in  other  countries  ?  On  the  con- 
trary had  we  not  done  every  thing  to  aug- 
ment and  aggravate  the  evil?  Had  we  not 
added  to  the  natural  artificial  causes  for 
the  abduction  of  capital  ?  We  had  passed 
corn  laws,  that  made  the  price  of  that  ne- 
cessary of  life,  grain,  higher  than  in  other 
and  neighbouring  countries,  and  thus  in- 
terfered with  the  article  which  was  consi- 
dered the  chief  regulator  of  wages. 
Where  grain  was  dear,   wages  must  be 


high,  and  the  effect  of  big!)  wages  was  tig. 
cessarily  to  make  the  profits  on  capita) 
low.  A  second  cause  arose  put  of  thin; 
fetters  upou  trade,  the  prohibitipns against 
the  import  of  foreign  commodities  wbept 
in  fact,  better  and  cheaper  than  our  own* 
This  was  done  in  a  spirit  of  retaliation ; 
but  he  contended,  that  whatever  line,  of 
policy  other  nations  pursue*)*  the  interest 
of  this  nation  was  different :  wherever  we 
could  obtain  the  articles  we  wanted  at  the 
cheapest  rate,  there  we  ought  to  go  for 
them ;  and  wherever  they  were  cheapest* 
the  manufacture  would  be  the  mpst  exten- 
sive, and  the  amount  of  it,  and  invitatfon 
to  capital,  the  greatest.  Another  cause 
of  the  existing  disposition  to  send  capital 
out  of  the  country  was  to  be  found  in  the 
national  debt.  Instead  of  paying  pur 
expences  from  year  to  year,  Great  Britain 
had  constantly  pursued  a  system  of  bor-r 
rowing,  and  taxes  were  accumulated  not 
only  to  pay  the  simple  interest,  but  some- 
times even  the  compound  interest  of  the 
debt;  and  the  amount  was  now  so  enor- 
mous, that  it  became  a  matter  of  calcula- 
tion,  whether  it  was  worth  a  capitalists 
while  to  continue  in  a  country  where  he 
not  only  obtained  small  profits,  but  where 
he  was  subjected  to  a  great  additional 
burthen.  Every  pecuniary  motive  im- 
pelled him  rather  to  quit  ttyan  to  remain. 
For  a  great  many  of  the  various  causes  of 
the  evil,  some  of  the  principal  of  which 
he  had  touched  upon,  there  might  not 
exist  any  immediate  remedy.  "Vye  bad, 
however,   a  beneficial  precedent  in  the 

f proceedings  of  the  last  session*  He  al- 
uded  to  the  measures  taken  for  a  return 
to  payments  in  specie ;  and  he  saw  no  in- 
convenience in  keeping  steadfastly  to  that 
system.  Parliament  had  wisely  extended 
the  operations  of  that  system  over  a  num- 
ber of  years.  They  should  follow  the 
same  course  as  to  the  corn  laws.  After 
the  quantity  of  capital  employed  under 
the  faith  of  legislative  enactments  in  agri- 
culture, it  would  be  a  great  injustice  to 
Jirocecd  to  an  immediate  repeal  of  those 
aws.  But  that  House  should  look  to  the 
ultimate  good,  and  give  notice,  that  after 
a  certain  number  of  years,  such  an  injuri- 
ous system  of  legislation  roust  terminate. 
The  same  observation  applied  to  our  pro- 
hibitory commercial  code.  From  the 
variety  of  interests  now  in  operation  under 
that  system,  it  would  not  only  be  neces- 
sary to  look,  but  to  look  stedfastly,  to  a 
distant  but  certain  period  for  its  repeal. 
With  respect  to  the  national  debt,  he  felt 
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that  be  entertained  opinions  on  that  point 
which  by  many  would  be  considered  ex- 
travagant. He  was  one  of  those  who 
thought  that  it  could  be  paid  off,  and  that 
the  country  was  at  this  moment  perfectly 
competent  to  pay  it  off.  He  did  not  mean 
that  it  should  be  redeemed  at  par;  the 
public  creditor  possessed  no  such  claim-— 
were  he  paid  at  the  market  price,  the 
public  faith  would  be  fulfilled.  If  everv 
man  would  pay  his  part  of  the  debt,  it 
could  be  effected  by  the  sacrifice  of  so 
much  capital — With  respect  to  the  objec- 
tion, that  the  effect  of  that  sacrifice  would 
be  to  bring  so  much  land  into  the  market, 
that  purchasers  could  not  be  found  for 
such  a  glut,  the  answer  was,  that  the 
stockholder  would  be  eager  to  employ  his 
money,  as  he  received  it,  either  in  the 
purchase  of  land,  or  in  loans  to  the  farmer 
or  landowner,  by  which  the  latter  might 
be  enabled  to  become  the  purchaser,  par- 
ticularly when  the  government  was  no 
longer  in  the  market  as  a  borrower.  He 
was  persuaded  that  the  difficulty  of  paying 
oil'  the  national  debt  was  not  so  great  as 
was  generally  imagined ;  and  he  was  also 
convinced  that  the  country  had  not  yet 
nearly  reached  the  limits  of  its  prosperity 
and  greatness.  It  was  only  by  a  compa- 
rative reference  to  the  state  of  other  coun- 
tries that  the  opposite  opinion  could  be 
entertained,  and  such  opinion  would  gain 
ground  as  long  as  so  many  unnatural 
temptations,  by  our  policy  at  home,  were 
held  out  to  withdraw  capital  from  the 
country.  He  repeated  his  conviction  that 
Mr.  Owen's  plan  was  in  many  parts  vi- 
sionary, but  yet  be  would  not  oppose  the 
appointment  of  a  committee,  if  it  were 
only  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  it 
was  probable  that  the  advantages  which 
that  gcntlerjan  expected  from  the  use  of 
spade  husbandry  could  be  realized. 

Mr.  N.  Calvert  opposed  the  motion. 
He  saw  no  benefit  that  could  arise  from 
the  appointment  of  a  committee.  Spade 
husbandry,  whatever  good  effects  it  might 
otherwise  be  attended  with  in  some  places, 
would  not  afford  permanent  relief!  because 
it  would  not  afford  permanent  employment. 

Mr.  Alderman  IVaithman  disapproved 
of  the  plan  as  a  general  one.  It  was  how- 
ever much  more  objectionable  when  first 
brought  forward  than  at  present.  With 
all  the  prejudices  that  were  entertained 
against  it,  he  saw  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  sent  to  a  committee,  if  it  were  only 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  public, 
and  showing  the  impracticability  ofit.   Mr. 


Owen  having  succeeded  in  one  instance 
upon  a  small  scale,  was  convinced  that  be 
would  be  successful  upon  a  larger  one.' 
This  he  (Mr.  Waitbman)  was  convinced 
was  a  visionary  expectation.  He  would 
not  follow  his  hon.  friend  who  had  spoken 
last  but  one  through  the  various  topics 
upon  which  he  touched  with  so  much  abi- 
lity. His  hon.  friend  had  gone  over  a 
large  extent  of  matter  worthy  of  most  se- 
rious inquiry.  The  distress  of  the  country- 
might  be  traced  to  various  causes;  but  the 
great  one  was  the  excessive  and  exorbitant 
taxation.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
profits  of  every  species  of  produce  were 
{greatly  reduced,  and  vast  numbers,  whose 
income  was  not  sufficient  to  support  them 
in  this  country,  went  to  reside  on  the  con- 
tinent; so  that  what  they  received  from 
the  taxes  here,  as  the  interest  of  their  ca- 
pital, was  sent  abroad. 

Lord  Althorp  was  sorry  to  differ  in  some 
respects  from  his  hon.  friend  the  hon.  mem- 
ber forPortarlington.  He  agreed  with  him 
however,  in  the  leading  principles  he  laid 
down  with  respect  to  the  causes  of  the 
present  distress,  and  the  mode  of  applying 
a  remedy.  He  was  not  of  the  same  opi- 
nion with  his  hon.  friend  on  the  subject  of 
the  corn  laws.  In  principle  they  were 
wrong;  and  he  opposed  them  when  the 
subject  was  before  the  House.  Still,  he 
felt  that  in  a  period  of  war  they  would  be 
of  advantage  in  procuring  an  independent 
supply  of  that  rao>t  necessary  article.  It 
was  also  a  great  object  to  secure  the  em- 
ployment of  capital  in  agriculture.  It 
might  indeed  be  said  that  it  was  bad  eco- 
nomy to  grow  corn  at  home  when  it  could 
be  had  cheaper  from  other  countries.  The 
answer  to  this  was,  that  they  could  not  se- 
cure a  supply  at  home  in  time  of  war  unless 
by  imposing  some  tax  on  corn  of  foreign 
growth.  He  agreed  with  wh.it  was  said 
respecting  their  commercial  system,  and 
was  surprised  that  no  means  had  been 
adopted  for  opening  a  more  extensive 
market  with  foreign  countries,  particularly 
France.  He  did  not  allude  to  a  commer- 
cial treaty;  that,  in  his  mind,  was  not  de- 
sirable ;  but  by  admitting  the  wines  and 
silks  of  France,  the  produce  of  this  coun- 
try would  be  taken  in  return,  and  produce 
mutual  advantage.  He  did  not  think  it 
would  be  prudent  to  agree  to  the  present 
motion.  All  were  agreed  that  the  plan 
proposed  was  absurd;  where,  then,  was 
the  necessity  for  appointing  a  committee 
to  prove  its  absurdity?  1  ft  hey  were  to 
engage  in  inquiry  upon  such  grounds  there 
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would  be  no  end  to  committees.  With 
respect  to  spade  husbandry,  if  advan- 
tageous it  would  soon  be  adopted.  The 
public  were  sufficiently  awake  to  their  own 
interest,  and  it  was  better  to  let  individu- 
als pursue  it  in  their  own  way.  An  expe- 
riment, if  necessary,  might  be  made  by 
the  board  of  agriculture,  whose  funds  were 
adequate  to  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Calcraft  said,  that  the  wording  of 
the  motion,  supposing  it  were  otherwise  un- 
objectionable, would  induce  him  to  vote 
against  it,  as  it  in  fact  recognized  Mr. 
Owen's  plan.  It  was  impossible  that  he 
could  give  his  support  to  any  plan,  which 
in  its  results  could  only,  he  thought,  tend 
to  delusion  and  disappointment.  He  did 
not  intend  to  delay  the  House  by  entering 
at  all  into  questions  of  employment  of  ca- 
pital, or  amount  of  revenue,  to  which  in- 
deed, he  felt  quite  incompetent.  Unques- 
tionably a  great  deal  was  expected  of  them 
by  the  country ;  of  that  hon.  gentlemen 
must  be  aware ;  and  while  he  must  admit 
that  there  was  much  which  they  could  not 
do,  he  was  not  the  less  disposed  to  assist 
most  warmly  in  the  dcvclopement  of  any 
measure  which  might  have  a  tendency  ef- 
fectually to  relieve  the  suffering  poor.— 
Hut  he  really  thought  that,  if  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet had  the  interest  of  Mr.  Owen  warmly 
at  heart,  he  would  not  make  an  unfavour- 
able impression  on  the  public  mind  with 
respect  to  it,  by  pressing  his  motion  to  the 
division,  which  must,  if  he  persisted, 
shortly  take  place. 

Sir  Charles  Burrell  opposed  the  mo- 
tion. He  was  desirous  to  offer  a  few  ob- 
servations on  the  state  of  husbandry,  in 
reply  to  some  remarks  which  had  been 
made  upon  the  subject.  In  many  cases, 
spade  husbandry  had  been  already  tried, 
particularly  in  the  hop  counties,  and  most 
especially  in  Kent.  This,  therefore,  was 
no  new  system.  With  regard  to  the  printed 
papers  which  had  been  widely  circulated 
— drawn  up  with  the  intention  of  display- 
ing the  large  benefits  likely  to  arise  from, 
and  the  property  to  be  rapidly  accumu- 
lated by,  the  practice  of  spade  husbandry, 
they  were  founded  in  mere  delusion.  It 
was  quite  impossible,  he  would  venture  to 
say,  that  any  such  quantity  of  corn  could 
have  been  grown  upon  the  same  extent  of 
land,  as  was  said  to  have  been  raised  by 
the  superiority  of  spade  husbandry.  In 
particular  instances,  no  doubt,  much  good 
might  be  effected  by  these  means;  but 
their  general  practice  would  be,  in  fact, 
the  bringing  back  of  agriculture!  gener- 


ally, to  a  state  of  nature.  There  were, 
besides,  many  parts  of  the  country  where 
lands  could  not  be  so  tilled.  It  had  been 
said  that  this  sort  of  husbandry  would  in- 
crease the  food  of  the  whole  people.  He 
denied  that  assertion ;  but  suppose  it  did, 
what  good  would  be  done  ?  What  sale 
could  there  be  for  it,  while  no  encourage- 
ment was  given  to  the  home  growth  of 
the  British  farmer— while  foreign  corn 
was  allowed  to  be  imported  at  a  price 
which  must  defeat  the  British  grower?— 
As  to  the  corn  laws,  he  thought  it  would 
be  well  to  revise  them  in  such  a  manner 
ns  to  make  corn  yield  a  revenue  to  the 
British  grower ;  and  by  doing  so,  he  had 
no  doubt,  the  state  of  the  country  would 
be  materially  improved. 

Mr.  WUberforce  could  not  give  his  eon* 
sent  to  this  plan.    His  right  hon*  friend 
opposite,  had  already  stated,  as  part  of 
his  objection  to  Mr.  Owen's  plan,  the  na- 
ture of  his  religious  principles.    This  oh* 
servation  did  not  appear  to  be  correctly 
understood  by  his  hon.  friend  on  the  bench 
behind  him.    It  applied,  as  he  appro* 
bended,  not  to  the  principles  of  any  ptw- 
ticular  sect  of  any  religion,  but  to  those 
avowed  by  Mr.  Owen  himself;  and  if  Mr* 
Owen,  as  he  understood,  objected  to  all 
the  systems  of  religion  at  present  established 
—if  his  whole  plan  proceeded  upon  a  sys- 
tem of  morals  founded  upon  no  religion 
whatever,  but  rather  upon  considerations 
of  moral  rectitude  of  conduct  only,  be 
was  of  opinion  that  it  behoved  the  House 
to  be  cautious  how  it  gave  its  sanction  to 
an  institution,  which  did  not  acknowledge 
as  one  of  its  essential  features,  that  doc- 
trine, on  whose  truth  and  piety  it  was  not 
for  him  now  to  enlarge.    In  the  year  1817. 
he  had  read  a  paper  connected  with  this 
subject,  which  he  presumed  all  who  heard 
him  had  also  seen*    Till  that  paper  camo 
under  his  observation,  he  had  really  felt 
disposed  to  vote  for  the  plan.    That  paper 
had,  however,  altered  his  opinion.      It 
seemed  an  object  of  Mr.  Owen,  to  esta- 
blish a  number  of  little  communities,  with 
each  a  certain  allotment  of  ground  through- 
out the  country.    This,  it  was  contended* 
would  increase  the  quantity  of  sustenance. 
The  conclusion  implied  that  man  would 
labour  more  diligently  for  the  advantages 
to  be  distributed  throughout  a  little  com- 
munity, than  for  his  own  individual  profit. 
It  wasa  position  at  variance  with  daily  prac- 
tice and  constant  experience.    Societies 
which  were  to  enjoy  a  sort  of  community  of 
goods.  He  ( Mr.  Wilberforce)  had  not  had 
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the  benefit  of  attending  personally  at  the 
Lanark  institution,  but  he  had  seen  those 
who  had ;  and  he  thought  he  understood 
the  nature  of  it,  from  the  very  admirable 
speech  in  which  it  had  that  night  been 
described.  He  was  ready  to  admit  that 
all  those  who  visited  it  expressed  them- 
selves favourably  of  the  system  that  pre- 
vailed there.  It,  had  been  brought  to  its 
present  stale  however,  not  by  any  par- 
ticular rules  of  Mr.  Owen's  (though  the 
exclusion  of  public  houses  and  other  cir- 
cumstances must  have  greatly  assisted) 
but  by  the  good  old  system  of  Christianity. 
He  trusted,  however,  while  he  could  not 
support  the  present  motion,  that  the 
House  would  not  break  up  without  at  least 
expressing  its  inclination  to  devise  some 
measure  which  might  alleviate,  if  it  failed 
to  remove,  the  grievances  of  the  lower 
classes.  With  respect  to  what  had  been 
said  by  the  hon.  gentleman  about  the  mis- 
application of  the  public  revenue,  it  was 
with  the  profoundest  respect  that  he  dif- 
fered from  a  gentleman  who  had  so  greatly 
distinguished  himself  upon  questions  of 
political  economy  which  had  exercised  the 
pens  of  some  of  the  ablest  writers  this 
kingdom  ever  could  boast  of,  and  who,  in 
that  science,  if  he  had  not  advanced  any 
great  new  principles,  had  yet  applied  ex- 
isting ones  in  such  a  manner  as  to  claim 
for  him  the  warmest  esteem  and  admira- 
tion from  his  contemporaries.  But,  for 
himself,  he  must  deny  that  we  were  in 
"  an  unnatural  state."  The  idea  of  the 
application  of  capital  to  the  prosecution 
of  public  works  had  been  very  generally 
entertained ;  but  as  to  the  capital,  which 
some  persons  seemed  to  imagine  as  iden- 
tified with  land,  it  was  well  known  that 
from  various  circumstances  the  value  of 
land  was  too  fluctuating  and  uncertain,  to 
be  considered  as  a  species  of  fixed  capital. 
Without  instancing  any  particular  cases, 
he  would  say  generally,  that  when  he  saw 
great  wealth  on  the  one  hand,  and  great 
distress  on  the  other,  he  could  not  but  be 
solicitous  that  some  mode  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  devised  of  bringing  them  toge- 
ther ;  so  as  to  render  them  mutually  pro- 
ductive and  beneficial.  He  believed,  with 
an  honourable  gentleman  who  had  spoken 
in  the  coure  of  the  debate,  that  this  coun- 
try had  not  yet  seen  her  best  days.  He 
did  trust,  and  think,  that  she  would  go  on 
increasing  in  strength,  in  greatness,  and 
in  happiness.  We  were,  in  fact,  journey- 
ing in  that  road  whith  was  sure  to  conduct 
us  to  wealth,  prosperity,  and  power;  we 


were  diffusing  education.  The  reason 
why  former  states  had  been  in  all  aces  as- 
similated to  the  human  frame,  in  its  ad- 
vance from  infancy  to  youth,  from  youth 
to  manhood,  from  manhood  to  decay,  was 
this— the  parallel  proceeded  upon  this 
fact,  that  the  religion  of  those  states  was 
founded  on  false  principles.  They  went 
on  from  stage  to  stage  of  intellectual  im- 
provement, emerging  from  ignorance  to 
knowledge,  till  the  light  of  day  beamed 
upon  the  fabric,  and  betrayed  the  rotten 
imposture  upon  which  it  was  built.  The 
pillar  of  our  greatness,  however,  was  raised 
upon  that  basis  of  all  intellectual  and  religi- 
gions  improvement— the  christian  reli- 
gion. The  pledge  of  our  superiority  was 
in  the  support  of  those  doctrines,  which, 
the  more  tney  were  examined,  were  found 
to  be  the  more  excellent  in  their  truths, 
the  more  beneficial  in  their  effects.  He 
was  confident  that  the  country  would  pro- 
ceed in  her  mighty  march  of  improving 
excellence,  as  she  had  hitherto  proceeded ; 
and  that  she  would  remain,  to  the  end  of 
time,  the  sanctuary  of  morals,  the  refuge 
of  liberty,  and  the  region  of  peace  and 
happiness. 

Mr.  Alderman  JVood  said,  he  would  not 
detain  the  House  more  than  a  few  minutes. 
The  objections  urged  against  Mr.  Owen's 
plan  were  general,  and  yet  almost  every  . 
person  so  objecting,  made  some  admission 

|  in  its  favour.  It  certainly  ought  not  to 
be  thrown  out,  as  seemed  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing disposition,  merely  because  it  was 
Mr.  Owen  s  plan.  The  great  difficulties 
under  which  the  country  laboured,  as  had 
been  repeatedly  acknowledged,  was  the 
want  of  employment  for  labour  and  capital. 
Thissubject  had  been  frequently  before  par- 
liament, and,  in  some  instances,  it  was  deem- 
ed proper  for  government  to  interfere  and 
lend  its  assistance  to  remedy  the  difficulty. 
Now,  what  said  the  excellent  report  of 
t  It  c^commissi  oners  who  had  been  four  years 

|  in  Ireland,  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
agriculture,  and  to  ascertain  the  quantity 
of  waste  lands?  According  to  them, 
there  were  2,500,000  acres  lying  waste  in 
Ireland.  And  what  did  they  assign  as  the 
cause  of  its  so  lying  waste*?— Why,  the 
want  of  capital.  There  were,  besides, 
the  waste  lands  in  England.  He  knew  of 
one  waste  spot,  which,  if  properly  cul- 
tivated, would  yield  sustenance  for 
20,000  families,  valuing  them  as  80,000 
persons,  and  return  200,000/.  to  govern- 
ment besides.  Although  he  objected  to 
many    parts  of  Mr.   Owen's  plan,   he 
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thought  that  the  part  which  related  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  waste  land  was  highly 
deserving  of  attention,  especially  when  it 
was  considered  how  large  was  the  annual 
importation  by  this  country  of  foreign 
corn.  The  plan  ought  certainly  to  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee.  It  had  been  suc- 
cessfully adopted  in  commerce ;  what 
should  prevent  its  efficacy  in  agriculture  f 
Those  who  objected  to  it,  from  the  dread 
of  too  greatly  increasing  the  quantity  of 
grain,  did  not  consider  that  the  country 
paid  thirteen'  millions  annually  for  grain 
oeyond  what  the  Country  could  produce. 
Many  more  millions  were  also  paid  out 
of  the  country  for  flax  and  other  commo- 
dities, and  which  he  insisted  might  be  and 
and  ought  to  be  produced  from  the  waste 
land  and  surplus  labour  of  the  country. 
This  was  the  first  motion  that  had  been 
made  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  consider  of  the  best  means  of  employ* 
ing  the  poor,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  re- 
jected by  the  House  merely  because  they 
did  not  altogether  approve  of  the  plan 
recommended.  All  who  had  seen  the  es- 
tablishment at  new  Lanark,  admitted  that 
the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Owen  had  suc- 
ceeded there ;  and  why  might  not  its  be- 
nefits be  extended  ?  He  was  by  no  means 
partial  to  the  whole  of  that  gentleman's 
plan,  but  he  conceived  that  a  portion  of  it 
might  be  adopted  with  great  advantage  to 
the  country.  If  his  Majesty's  ministers 
would  come  forward  and  say  that  they 
were  prepared  with  any  measure  which 
might  equally  benefit  the  poor,  by  employ- 
ing them  in  redeeming  the  waste  lands  of 
this  country,  he  had  no  doubt  the  hon. 
baronet  would  cheerfully  withdraw  his  mo- 
tion :  but  he  trusted  he  would  not  do  so  in 
any  other  case. 

Sir  C.  Burr  ell  in  explanation  observed, 
that  no  surplus  grain  was  grown,  simply 
for  want  of  encouragement. 

Mr.  Maxwell  expressed  his  hope  that 
the  House  would  not  refuse  to  grant  the 
committee  moved  for  by  the  hon.  baronet. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey  contended,  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Bruraberhad  wholly  mis- 
represented Mr.  Owen's  intentions,  and 
his  theological  views.     He  had  read  the 

Eaper  drawn  up  by  a  committee  who  had 
con  appointed  at  Leeds  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  the  establishment  at  New 
Lanark,  and  who  had  declared,  that  they 
never  saw  a  purer  system  of  morality  than 
was  there  practised.  While  Mr.  Owen 
did  not  disguise  his  own  views  of  pole- 
mical subjects,  he  was  not  so  extravagant 


as  to  think  of  introducing  thole  views  Mb 
his  infant  institution".     To  state,   there- 
fore, that  it  was  an  infidel  institution,  ami 
almost  an  atheistical  college,  and  thdft  Its 
tendency  was  to  undermine  ChtisfHrrtfty, 
when  the  little  community  were  a*  £efe> 
braced  for  their  religious  and  moral  derJorfr. 
ment  as  for  their  intelligent  useful,  aftff  m* 
dustrious  habits,  was  a  gross   m1srepri£ 
sentation.      For  himself,   he    was4   ntstet 
aware  that  Christianity  was  aided  by  ffecn> 
lar  support,  but  on  the  contrary,  he  £k 
ways  imagined  that  ft  was  wholly  intifcc 
pendent    of   it.    The    House  were  hot 
called  upon  to  discuss  Mr.  Owen's  pofeidl- 
cal  or  theological  views.    They  trad  be± 
foro  them  the  fact,  that  a  cotnrminrty  of 
above  2,500  persons  were,  by  that  gehfle* 
man's  system,    brought  into  8  itaflfc  of 
great  morality,    of  happiness,  at  a  tnoi 
ment  when  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
country  was,  comparatively  speaking,  M 
the  greatest  distress.    Were  they  to  be 
blind  to  that  fact,  because  one  honour- 
able  member   thought  that  Mr.  Owen 
wished  to  undermine  Christianity,   and 
another  conceived  that  there  was  some 
miscalculation  as  to  the  advantage  of  spade 
cultivation  ?     Unless  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters would  say  that  they  had  some  other* 
plan  to  propose,  he   thought  the  HouM 
bound  to  acquiesce  in  the  honorable  baron- 
et's motion,  were  it  only  to  show  the  peo- 
ple that  they  sympathized  with  them  under 
the  diversity  of  misery  which  they  were 
suffering. 

Sir  W  De  Crespigny  replied.  An  ar- 
gument had  been  urged  against  the  mo- 
tion, which  was  scarcely  to  be  justified. — - 
He  owned  that  he  felt  extremely  sore  at 
that  argument ;  recollecting,  as  he  did, 
that  in  his  life  he  had  never  witnessed  a 
purer  religion  than  that  established  at 
Lanark.  It  was  true  that  more  of  the  in- 
mates belonged  to  the  Method isticsA 
church  than  to  the  Established  ;  it  was, 
however,  a  fine  sight  (and  had  the  hon. 
member  for  Bramber  been  present'  he? 
would  have  thought  the  same)  to  seel 
them  on  each  Sunday  proceeding  to  their} 
different  places  of  worship,  A  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  who  had  attacked 
Mr.  Owen's  plan,  had  coupled  with  it  par- 
liamentary reform.  Now,  he  understood 
that  to  parliamentary  reform  Mr.  Owen? 
was  decidedly  hostile.  Something  had  also' 
been  said  about  a  community  of  property. 
There  was'  no  such  thing  at  Lansrt. 
Every  man  hod  his  little  cottiage,  pur- 
chased what  he  required,   received  hi* 
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profits,  and  either  deposited  them  in  his 
own  name]  in  the  savings  banks,  or  did 
with  them  what  he  thought  fit.  Undoubt- 
edly, such  a  general  combination  as  that 
recommended  by  Mr.  Owen  would,  in 
his  (sir  W.  De  Crespigny 's)  opinion,  be 
highly  beneficial ;  but  that  was  not  his 
present  object.  It  was  evident  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  for  the  relief  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  community.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  a  proposition  for 
considering  a  particular  plan  for  that  pur- 
pose had  been  submitted  to  parliament. 
He  now  asked  his  majesty's  ministers, 
whether  they  had  themselves  any  plan  to 
propose  on  this  important  subject,  as  if  so 
he  would  consent  immediately  to  with- 
draw his  motion  I 

After  a  pause,  sir  W.  De  Crespigny 
repeated  his  question.  No  answer  being 
given,  the  House  divided :  Ayes  16* 
Noes  HI.  Majority  against  the  motion 
125. 

List  nf  the  Minority. 


Aubrey,  Sir  J. 
Harnett,  Jas. 
Coropton,  Samuel 
Gankell,  B. 
Graham,  Sand  ford 
Harvey,  W.  D. 
Lamb,hon.G. 
Nugent,  Lord. 
Pr  ingle,  J. 
Palmer,  F. 


Rancliffe,  Lord 
Ilicardo,  D. 
Smith,  J. 
Sinclair,  G. 
Waithman,  alderman 
Wood,  alderman 

TELLERS. 

Crespigny,  Sir  W.  De 
Maxwell,  John 


State  of  the  Scotch  Manufac- 
turing Districts— Renfrew  Memo- 
rial.] Mr.  Maxxveli  rose,  pursuant  to 
notice,  to  bring  forward  his  motion  relat* 
ing  to  the  Manufacturing  Districts  in 
Scotland.  He  said,  that  at  the  time  of 
his  return  from  the  continent  he  found  the 
county  of  Renfrew  labouring  under  a  most 
severe  pressure;  but  the  pressure  was 
most  heavy  upon  those  who  were  engaged 
in  the  manufacturing  interest.  They  were 
wholly  unable  to  support  themselves  by 
their  exertions.  Those  who  were  appoint- 
ed to  relieve  them  had  recourse  to  plana 
of  artificial  labour,  such  as  the  making  of 
roads,  &c  A  large  sum  was  subscribed 
for  the  purpose  ot  that  relief,  under  the 
idea  that  their  distresses  would  prove  to 
be  only  of  a  temporary  nature ;  but  after 
expending  that,  unfortunately  another  was 
found  necessary  to  be  demanded.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  situation  in  which  Ren- 
frewshire was  placed,  it  was  determined 
that  a  petition  should  be  agreed  to,  stat- 
ing the  nature  of  the  local  distress,  and 

(VOL.XLI.) 


pointing  out  to  ministers  that  spirit  of  in- 
subordination which  began  to  manifest  it- 
self, and  which  would  ever  be  found  to 
prevail  where  such  distress  existed.  This 
course  was  adopted  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  the  House  an  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring  what  reason,  if  any, 
existed,  for  not  bestowing  on  the  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom  that  species  of  relief 
which  had  been  granted  to  other  districts 
of  this  country.  It  was  felt  that,  if  par- 
liament took  up  the  question,  and  showed 
an  earnest  desire  to  alleviate  the  wants  of 
those  individuals,  the  very  fact  that  they 
had  considered  their  case,  would  induce 
those  who  were  visited  by  an  accumula- 
tion of  evils,  to  bear  up  against  them  with 
more  fortitude  than  they  would  perhaps 
otherwise  do.  It  was  evident,  that  per- 
sons of  moderate  property,  in  those  neigh- 
bourhoods where  distress  was  strongly 
felt,  could  not,  for  any  considerable  time, 
continue  to  grant  relief;  for,  if  they  did, 
the  whole  rental  of  their  property  would 
be  consumed.  In  many  instances,  indeed, 
the  relief  afforded  to  the  distressed  ope- 
rators swallowed  up  nearly  the  whole 
rental  of  the  estates  of  well-disposed  per- 
sons. When,  in  addition  to  this,  he 
stated,  that  a  great  many  individuals,  who 
had  made  their  fortunes  by  a  connexion 
with  trades  and  manufactures,  had  not 
felt  it  their  duty  to  come  forward  and 
subscribe  in  this  season  of  distress,  and 
that  a  vast  number  of  landholders  in  the 
distressed  districts  did  not  conceive  that 
they  were  obliged  to  step  forward  with 
relief.  When  he  declared  this  to  be  the 
fact,  he  felt  that  he  was  warranted  in  call- 
ing on  that  House  to  pay  some  attention 
to  those  who  were  now  suffering,  and  to 
extend  their  fostering  care  to  those  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  pressure  of  want  was 
most  prevalent.  Such  a  proceeding  would 
tend,  in  a  great  degree,  to  prevent  the 
inroad  of  tumult  and  disaffection ;  and  it 
would  also  operate  in  hindering  the  great 
defalcation  of  the  revenue,  which,  under 
existing  circumstances,  was  too  much  to 
be  apprehended.  If  the  House  did  not 
make  any  great  sacrifice— if  it  showed  that 
it  was  anxious,  willing,  and  ready  to  take 
such  measures  as  appeared  best  calculated 
to  ameliorate  the  situation  of  those  parts 
of  the  country,  which,  from  various  causes, 
suffered  under  almost  unparalleled  dis- 
tress—if it  granted  even  a  trifling  aid, 
much  benefit  would  be  derived  from  the 
manifestation  of  that  feeling.  For  a  long 
period  an  immense  revenue  had  been  cir- 
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dilating  through  the  country— sums  aris- 
ing from  loans,    and  from  various  other 
transactions,  had  been  afloat.    These  en- 
couraged industry,  by  the  employment  of 
many  individuals  in  the  different  manufac- 
tures connected  with  war.     This  employ- 
ment was  the  cause  of  a  superabundant 
population;  and,  when   war  ceased,  the 
population  which  had  been  thus  created 
were  left  unprovided  for.    Other  causes, 
the  existing  system  of  apprenticeship,  for 
instance,  tended  also  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  manufacturers.    He  felt  it  neces- 
sary, in  calling  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  this  subject,  to  advert  to  these  points, 
in  order  to  show  that  the  House  would  be 
warranted  in  making  some  grant,   since 
the  necessity  for  it  arose  out  of  particular 
circumstances,  which  were  not  likely  to 
occur  again.  The  great  point  of  complaint 
was,  that  gentlemen  of  landed  property 
were  called  on  to  support  those  operative 
manufacturers ;  and  very  many  of  those 
who  were  obliged  to  contribute  to  their 
subsistence,  had  never  derived  any  benefit 
from  their  labours.     It  would,  therefore, 
be  well  for  the  House  to   consider  what 
relief  could,  in  such  a  case— a  case  of 
great  hardship— be  fairly  and  prudently 
granted.     Even  if  his  motion  were  not  ac- 
ceded to,  the  fair  and  liberal  discussion  to 
which  he  hoped  it  would  give  rise,  would 
have  a  powerful  effect  in  removing  the  dis- 
content which  prevailed.    He  conceived 
that  it  would  be  extremely  proper  to  grant 
pecuniary  assistance  to  those  individuals 
who  were  desirous  to  emigrate  from  Scot- 
land.   There  being  no  poor-rates  in  that 
country,  many  individuals  were  unable  to 
procure  the  ten  pounds  which  were  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  leave  the  country. 
There  were,  in  his  opinion,  certain  points 
of   taxation    which    demanded  revision. 
Those  who  were  scarcely  able  to  procure 
a  scanty  subsistence,  ought  to  be  relieved 
from  taxation  altogether.     He  could  ne- 
ver consider  that  a  wise,  just,  or  salutary 
taxation,  which  bore  heavily  on  the  lower 
orders,   and  augmented  the  pressure  of 
that  distress  which  originated  in  causes 
that  could  not,  perhaps,  be  entirely  re- 
moved.   It  should  certainly  be  an  object 
of  great  moment  with  the  House,  to  con- 
sider how  the  immense  superabundant  po- 
pulation of  the  country  could  best  be  em- 
ployed or  relieved.     He  did  think  that 
some  relief  should  be  afforded  to  the  poor 
in  the  distressed  manufacturing  districts  of 
Scotland.     It  was  extremely  unfair  that 
almost  the  whole  burden  should  be  placed 


on  the  shoulders  of  the  landholder* 
rious  modes  might  be  pointed  out  by  which 
this  severe  pressure  could  be  avoided,  and 
he  hoped  the  House  would  adopt  one  or 
other  of  them.  Ho  thought  it  would  be 
well  if  they  seriously  considered  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  sanction  some 
relaxation  from  the  strict  principles  of  po- 
litical economy,  in  order  to  alleviate  the 
evils  which  now  confessedly  existed  in  dak 
ferent  parts  of  Scotland.  The  assistance 
hitherto  derived  from  the  land-owners  was 
likely  to  be  very  much  narrowed,  if  net. 
wholly  done  away ;  because  one-half  of 
the  produce  of  the  land  was  frequently 
uncalled  for ;  and,  for  the  other  half,  the 
farmer  was,  in  many  instances,  unable  to 
obtain  an  adequate  payment.  If  thing* 
went  on  in  this  way,  it  was  clear  that  the 
source  from  which  the  operative  ""wTmfae- 
turer  derived  his  subsistence,  would  soon 
be  dried  up.  If  this  most  important  sub*. 
ject  was  not  taken  up  warmly  and  zealous- 
ly, those  who  were  borne  down  by  the 
pressure  of  distress  would  be  led  to  think, 
that  there  was  no  sympathy  for  their  situa- 
tion. Feeling  thus,  the  tie  of  their  al- 
liance would  become  weak ;  and,  instead 
of  acting  on  the  doctrines  of  religion  and 
morality,  they  would  perhaps  be  incited 
to  form  themselves  into  bands  of  thieves. 
What  must  be  the  feelings  of  many  fa- 
thers of  families,  when,  owing  to  the  ex- 
treme pressure  of  the  times,  they  found  it 
necessary  to  withdraw  their  children  from 
school— when  they  were  obliged  to  leave 
them  in  a  state  almost  of  nakedness,  and' 
saw  them  without  food  and  without  clothes 
in  the  midst  of  an  inclement  winter?— 
Would  not  such  a  state  of  things  tempt 
men  to  question  the  excellence  of  those 
civil  institutions  under  which  they  lived* 
and  that  form  of  government  under  which 
their  rights  were  supposed  to  be  protect- 
ed? Would  rot  individuals,  thus  over- 
whelmed by  distress,  throw  aside  the  sys- 
tem of  good  morals,  and  the  love  of  pure 
character  which  they  had  previously  che- 
rished, and  adopt  other  principles  and  sen- 
timents? There  had  been  instances  in 
which  the  misfortunes  of  the  people  had 
produced  such  effects;  and  he  much  ques- 
tioned whether  the  measures  pending  at 
that  moment  would  prevent  a  similar  re- 
sult, unless  they  were  accompanied  by 
acts  which  would  prove  that  their  situa- 
tion was  not  treated  with  coldness  and 
apathy.  He  begged  the  House  to  consi- 
der, before  they  came  in  contact  with  the 
people,  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  and* 
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prudent  to  look,  with  an  anxious  eye,  to 
the  circumstance*  which  led  to  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  and  to  devise  some  means 
by  which  the  affections  of  the  people.might 
be  secured,  and  the  great  body  of  the  po- 
pulation taught  to  reverence  the  laws  of 
the  land.  There  were  circumstances  which 
should  induce  every  man  of  feeling  to  con- 
tribute his  share  towards  alleviating  the 
misfortunes  of  the  labouring  community. 
Whether  he  was  in  favour  of  a  snratt  pit- 
tance, or  a  large  and  liberal  grant,  he 
would  have  this  consolation — that  his  ef- 
forts tended  to  reduce  the  sum  of  human 
suffering;  that  thereby  discontent  would 
be  removed,  and  the  interests  of  religion, 
of  law,  and  of  social  order,  would,  in  a 
proportionate  degree,  be  asserted  and  pre- 
served. Whatever  feeling  of  discontent 
existed  in  the  country  was,  he  believed  in 
his  conscience,  to  be  attributed  to  want, 
and  to  want  alone.  Individuals  were  to 
be  found  who  were  anxious  for  what  was 
called  radical  reform ;  others  called  out 
for  some  new  and  undefined  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  country ;  and  the  dis- 
semination of  their  tenets  had  produced 
an  alarming  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
people.  But  he  was  firmly  convinced, 
that  such  of  the  great  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion as  had  been  brought  to  admire  and  to 
join  in  those  tenets,  acted  more  from  the 
feelings  engendered  by  want,  and  from 
the  natural  hope  of  having  that  want  re- 
lieved, than  from  any  disaffection  to  the 
government,  or  any  dislike  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  country.  The  middling  or- 
ders of  society,  though  attached,  on  ac- 
count of  their  property,  to  the  existing 
government,  were,  by  their  feelings, 
strongly  connected  with  the  labouring 
classes ;  and  he  did  not  believe  that,  at 
the  present  moment,  there  was  an  indivi- 
dual in  the  former  rank  who  would  not 
contribute  to  any  fair  system  of  taxation, 
if  he  were  satisfied  that  it  would  be  the 
means  of  affording  permanent  relief  to  his 
less  fortunate  fellow -creatures.— -The  hon. 
member  concluded  by  moving  for  "  a  copy 
of  any  memorial  which  has  been  transmit- 
ted to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  relative 
to  the  distresses  of  the  manufacturing 
part  of  the  population  of  the  county  of 
Renfrew," 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  had  no  objection  to  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  gentleman.  It  was  obvious, 
however,  that  the  object  of  his  motion 
was  pecuniary  assistance ;  and  he  would 
state  very   shortly   to  the   House  the 
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course  which  his  majesty's  ministers 
deemed  it  necessary  to  pursue  on  an 
occasion  of  considerable  difficulty  and 
delicacy.  Every  person  must  agree  in 
the  truth  of  the  observation,  that  con- 
siderable distresses  existed  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  Scotland  and  of  this 
country  ;  but  the  mode  of  granting  them 
relief  was  a  matter  which  required  serious 
consideration.  Those  distresses  arose  at 
different  times,  and  from  very  different 
causes.  Sometimes  they  were  the  effect 
of  war,  sometimes  the  result  of  peace. 
Fluctuations,  created  by  a  variety  of 
causes,  must  have  a  powerful  effect  on 
manufactures.  The  demand  for  them 
would,  at  one  period,  be  exceedingly 
large,  and  then  the  population  would  be 
generally  employed ;  while  at  another, 
that  demand  would  shrink  and  decrease 
so  much,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
keep  the  manufacturing  population  at 
work;  and  of  course,  a  considerable 
pressure  of  distress  must  be  produced. 
The  House  must  be  aware,  how  much 
that  distress  was  likely  to  be  aggravated 
in  a  country  where  no  law  existed,  which 
could  be  carried  into  effect,  when  the 
working  population  were  thrown  out  of 
employment.  When  cases  of  this  kind 
occurred  in  England,  the  poor  tradesmen 
found  relief  by  the  operation  of  the  poor- 
laws.  In  Scotland,  where  such  a  system 
did  not  exist,  the  pressure  was,  undoubt- 
edly, much  more  severe.  He  was  afraid 
that  if  parliament  were  to  introduce  the 
system  of  poor-rates  among  the  people  of 
Scotland,  it  would  be  very  ill  received; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  departed 
from  the  existing  principle,  ana  bestowed 
relief  on  local  districts,  there  was  no 
place  that  would  not  expect  to  have  its 
distresses  alleviated  in  the  same  way.  To 
show  the  view  which  ministers  took  of 
this  subject,  he  would  read  the  answer 
which  had  been  sent  to  an  application 
made  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton  tor  a  grant 
to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Lanarkshire:—-**  Fife  House,  14th 
December  1819.  My  lord ;  I  have  had 
the  honour  of  receiving  your  grace's 
letter.  I  informed  you  some  days  ago  of 
the  course  of  proceeding  which  had  been 
adopted  in  consequence  of  the  application 
from  the  city  of  Glasgow.  A  petition 
has  been  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons from  that  place,  and  measures  are 
in  progress  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
prayer  of  that  petition.  As  soon  as  the 
question  of  security  can  be  settled  to  the 
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satisfaction  of  parliament,  gorernment 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  making  an  ad- 
vance, with  a  view  to  immediate  relief. 
Your  grace  docs  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  the  government  of  this  country  has 
no  fund  at  its  disposal  for  the  relief  of 
the  distresses  of  the  poor ;  that  the  peo- 
ple of  England  provide  for  their  poor  by 
local  assessments,  and  that  it  never  could 
be  expected  in  reason  or  justice  that 
they  should  be  called  upon  gratuitously 
to  provide  for  the  poor  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  united  kingdom  (where  no  assess- 
ment exists)  in  addition  to  their  own.  If 
the  district  of  Lanark,  or  any  other  of 
the  distressed  districts  of  Scotland,  will 
apply  to  parliament  for  leave  to  assess 
themselves  in  aid  of  their  poor,  govern- 
ment will  have  no  difficulty  in  recom- 
mending, under  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  case,  that  advances  shall  be  made 
on  the  security  of  such  assessments  ;  or, 
if  any  plan  can  be  proposed  to  parliament 
for  giving  employment  to  the  poor,  by 
means  of  local  improvements,  government 
will  have  the  same  disposition  to  forward 
the  object  by  temporary  advances,  where 
reasonable  security  can  be  given  for  ulti- 
mate repayment.  With  respect  to  emi- 
gration, your  grace  is  already  acquainted 
with  my  sentiments.  The  object,  im- 
portant as  it  is  in  itself,  can  from  its  na- 
ture only  admit  of  gradual  accomplish- 
ment, and  to  attempt  a  too  extensive  and 
hasty  execution  of  such  a  plan  could  only 
lead,  in  addition  to  unlimited  expense,  to 
the  ruin  and  destruction  of  those  whom 
it  is  wished  to  relieve.  I  request  that 
your  grace  will  communicate  these  senti- 
ments to  the  gentlemen  with  whom  you 
correspond,  and  at  the  same  time  inform 
them,  that  if  they  will  come  forward  with 
some  specific  proposal,  on  the  principle  of 
that  of  Glasgow,  government  will  have 
every  disposition  to  give  the  most  liberal 
and  indulgent  consideration  to  it,  and  to 
recommend  it,  if  possible,  to  the  adoption 
of  parliament. — I  have,  &c.  (Signed) 
Liverpool.9' — From  the  nature  of  this 
letter,  the  House  would  perceive  that  the 
government  was  not  inattentive  to  the 
distresses  of  that  part  of  the  empire;  and 
he  could  further  add,  that  every  possible 
consideration  would  always  be  bestowed 
on  the  question  by  those  who  had  the 
guardianship  of  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Primrose  said,  there  was  a  great 
di (Terence  between  the  distress  of  the 
manufacturing  districts  in  England  and  in 
Scotland,  inasmuch  as  in  the  one  country 


it  was  relieved  by  poor-rale**  which  tad 
no  existence  in  the  other.  Now,  some 
relief  ought  to  be  granted  to  the  popula- 
tion of  Scotland;  for  if  they  were  perma- 
nently out  of  bread,  they  would  be  per- 
manently seditious.  At  present,  there 
was  not  only  a  want  of  employment 
amongst  the  manufacturers,  but  in  the 
warehouses  there  was  an  excess  of  their 
commodities.  This  surplus  of  goods  ren- 
dered the  master-manufacturer  incapable 
of  paying  the  labourer  as  usual,  end 
therefore  the  labourer  was  obliged  to  work 
more  hours  than  customary  in  order  to 
gain  wages  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants 
of  nature.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  hoped  that  the  distress  existing  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  Scotland  would 
be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry,  and  that 
the  House  would  enter  into  that  inquiry, 
devoid  of  all  political  views,  except  aa  fir 
as  regarded  the  effects  of  taxation  upon 
the  manufacturing  interests. 

Mr.  Kirkman  Finlay  said,  that  every 
attention  was  paid  by  lord  Liverpool,  and 
the  right  hon.  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer to  every  remonstrance  and  me- 
morial presented  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
tressed operatives  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  «/.  P.  Grant  said,  that  while  dis- 
tress so  generally  pervaded  the  whole 
country,  he  could  not  refrain  from  ob- 
serving on  the  contracted,  and  unstates- 
man-like  policy  pursued  by  his  majesty's 
government.  Two  special  considerations 
had  been  omitted  in  their  views  of  that 
great  question,  namely,  the  want  of  pro- 
visions for  those  persons  whose  families 
were  in  a  state  of  starvation,  and  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  the  community.  Minis- 
ters seemed  inclined  to  throw  trie  support 
of  the  distressed  upon  the  more  opulent, 
without  considering  that  every  pressure 
on  them,  would  necessarily  re-act  upon 
the  people.  It  would  be  no  answer  to 
those  who  could  not  procure  food,  that 
the  army  was  increased,  that  coercive 
measures  were  necessary  to  be  enforced, 
and  that  an  increased  expenditure  was  re- 
quisite to  meet  the  general  exigencies  of 
the  times.  All  that  might  be  the  case ; 
but  it  would  never  satisfy  the  people,  nor 
procure  them  the  means  of  subsistence* 
Their  distresses  should  be  looked  to,  and 
the  causes  that  produced  them  probed 
to  the  bottom ;  if  any  serious  intention 
was  entertained  of  effectually  removing 
them.  In  a  season  of  such  emergency 
as  the  present,  the  government  and  the 
parliament  should  interfere ;  for  the  poor 
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and  tbe  distressed  were  not  only  con* 
cerned,  but  the  general  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country.     Society  was  only 
established,  and  governments  crested  for 
the  purpose  of  tbe  general  good,  and  the 
evil  of  starvation  should  not  be  thrown  on 
one  particular  class  of  persons.— If  the 
evil  were    distributed   more  equally,   its 
pressure  would  be  less   severe;    and    if 
owing  to    the    line    of   policy  hitherto 
adopted,  distress  had  multiplied  to  a  roost 
alarming  height,  the  time  was  arrived  at 
which  measures  should  be  taken  for  its 
diminution   and    relief.      He    could  not 
forget  the  grants  which  were  made  to  the 
Portuguese,  the  Russians,  and  the  Ger- 
mans, and  even  to  persons  nearer  home— 
the  weavers  of  Spitalfields.     How,  then, 
could  it  be  said,  that  the  present  demand 
was  new  ?    or  that  the  case  submitted  to 
their  consideration  did  not  loudly  call  for 
legislative  interference?  While  aggravated 
misery  existed,  they  should  not  sit  with 
their  arms  across,  and  say,  leave  it  to  the 
natural  cures  for  an  overgrowth  of  popu- 
lation.    These  natural  cures  would  be, 
famine  and  pestilence.     But  were  these 
to  be  their  remedies  ?  Why  was  society  at 
nil  invented,  if  not  to  provide  remedies  of 
a  safer  and  a  better  nature  ?  The  present 
distresses  were  not  confined  to  any  one 
particular  district :    the  causes  that  pro- 
duced them  operated  but  too  generally; 
and  when  people  were  dying  for  want,  it 
was  high   time  to  consider  of  the  best 
means  for  the  prevention  of  increasing 
evils.    If  a  ship  at  sea  was  reduced  to 
short  allowance,  no  one  would  think  of 
throwing  a  part  of  the  crew  overboard,  in 
order  to  make  ampler  provision  for  the 
rest.    No,  the  scanty  provisions  would  be 
equally   divided;    and    the    same  thing 
should  be  done  in  the  present  situation  of 
this  country.      Temporary   relief  about 
two  years  ago  was  found  of  great  assistance 
towards  the  mitigation  of  distress.     Why 
then  not  try  the  same  experiment  on  the 
present  occasion  ?   The  peace  of  society, 
and  the  stability  of  the  government  de- 
pended on  the  exertions  which  might  now 
be  made  to  relieve  the  people  from  those 
calamities  by  which  they  were  oppressed. 
He  was  a  friend  to  all  necessary  measures 
for  the  repression  of  disaffection ;  but  he 
called  upon  them,  for  God's  sake,  not  to 
give  the  people  to  understand  that  no 
attention   would  be    paid    to  their  dis- 
tresses. 

Mr.  Huskiison  repelled  the  charge  of 
inattention  made  on  the  government  by 


the  bon.  member,  and  added  that  the 
letter  which  had  just  been  read  must  have 
satisfied  any  man  of  the  disposition  of  mi- 
nisters to  use  their  best  endeavours  to 
procure  relief.  Distress  existed  in  certain 
districts  of  Scotland,  perhaps  from  tbe 
over-growth  of  population ;  but  those  very 
districts  had  increased  in  prosperity  more 
than  one  hundred  fold,  by  the  industry 
of  that  very  population,  whose  distressea 
had  been  so  much  dwelt  on.  In  looking 
at  the  distresses  of  tbe  manufacturers, 
they  were  bound  to  look  at  the  state  of 
the  foreign  markets,  particularly  that  of 
America,  one  of  the  greatest  consumers 
of  British  manufacture;  and  if  they  fairly 
looked  to  that,  they  would  find  no  legis- 
lative measures  of  the  government  that 
could  remedy  those  evils,  whose  existence 
he  regretted  as  much  as  any  member  in 
that  House.  Violent  speeches  could  not 
reduce  distress,  but  would  rather  tend  to 
increase  that  discontent,  that  feverish 
excitation,  which  were  now  so  visible 
throughout  the  country.  The  parliament 
could  do  but  little  by  direct  relief;  but 
much  could  be  done  by  restoring  that  con- 
fidence and  security  to  the  capitalist, 
which  recent  measures  had  so  much  shaken. 
If  this  were  not  effected,  capital  would  be 
naturally  withdrawn  from  its  accustomed 
channels  of  circulation,  the  industrious 
classes  would  be  left  without  employment, 
and  the  general  decay  of  commerce  would 
most  ruinously  ensue.  To  prevent  this 
accumulation  of  mischief  should  be  the 
desire  of  all;  and  he  felt  satisfied  it  was 
the  sincere  and  heartfelt  desire  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers. 

Mr.  Tierney  thought  it  extraordinary 
that  government,  knowing  all  this  distress 
to  exist,  had  not  been  prepared  with 
some  measures  to  relieve  it.  He  was  not 
at  all  surprised  that  those  who  were  con- 
nected with  that  part  of  Scotland,  and 
who  had  themselves  been  eye-witnesses  of 
the  misery  and  starvation  which  prevailed 
there,  should  express  themselves  in  warm 
language ;  and  he  trusted  that  the  House, 
on  taking  that  circumstance  into  conside- 
ration, would  pardon  any  warm  expres- 
sions that  might  have  been  used.  1  here 
were  occasions  on  which  government  was 
glad  to  employ  the  distressed  part  of  the 
population  on  works  of  general  import- 
ance. This  had  been  done  at  Glasgow 
and  elsewhere ;  but  in  the  county  of  Ren- 
frew, no  public  woiks  could  be  under- 
taken ;  and  thus  the  principle  which  was 
good  in  one  part  of  Scotland,  was  bad  in 
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another,  from  being  totally  inapplicable. 
He  was  ready  to  admit  that  Scotland  was 
as  much  bound  to  provide  for  its  poor  as 
England ;  but  if  there  was  any  difficulty 
in  raising  a  sum  there  to  relieve  them, 
(and  he  did  not  say  that  there  was  any 
such  difficulty),  government  might  be 
justly  called  upon  to  assist  in  obviuting  it. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  denied, 
with  considerable  vehemence,  that  any  of 
our  existing  evils  arose  from  the  policy  of 
ministers.  Now  he  (Mr.  T.)  thought  that 
some  of  them  had.  A  principle  of  politi- 
cal economy  had  been  violated  by  an  issue 
of  paper,  that  was  not  convertible  into 
money :  and  this,  as  they  all  knew,  had 
not  been  productive  of  any  advantage  to 
the  state.  The  people  of  part  of  Scotland 
were  now  allowed  to  be  in  jeopardy  of 
starvation.  Was  he,  when  they  were  in 
such  circumstances,  to  understand  that 
no  relief  would  be  granted  to  them,  unless 
the  gentlemen  of  landed  property  came 
forward  in  their  behalf?  No ;  that  was  not 
exactly  the  case :  all  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  said  that  something  ought 
to  be  done,  but  they  could  not  tell  what. 
So  said  the  poor  and  famished  manufac- 
turers, but  with  a  meaning  rather  dif- 
ferent. This  something,  which  was  to  be 
done  when  the  people  required  relief,  ap- 
peared very  like  nothing ;  but  when  some- 
thing was  to  be  done  to  coerce  the  people, 
that  something  came  before  them  in  the 
shape  of  six  or  seven  bills.  Did  gentle- 
men think  that  it  was  only  by  dint  of  law 
and  a  military  force,  that  they  could  re- 
store strength,  and  health,  and  soundness, 
to  their  convulsed  country?  He  hoped 
not*  It  was  too  monstrous  a  proposition 
to  be  seriously  entertained  for  a  moment. 
They  were  now  receiving  complaints  from 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  not  of 
imaginary  miseries  or  fictitious  evils ;  they 
were  receiving  petitions,  not  for  absurd 
theories  of  representation,  or  wild  changes 
in  the  constitution;  but  complaints  of 
actual  misery,  and  that,  too,  of  the  very 
worst  nature— of  starvation.  It  was  a 
dreadful  state  of  society  to  live  under,  and 
would  become  still  more  so,  if  relief  was 
not  granted.  It  was  said  that  this  re- 
lief ought  to  come  from  the  landed  pro- 
prietors; but  was  it  not  too  much  to 
ask,  that  the  calamities  arising  out  of 
the  decay  of  the  manufacturing  interest, 
should  be  entirely  relieved  at  the  expense 
of  the  agricultural,  which  was  not  itself 
in  the  most  flourishing  condition,  If 
ever   there  was  a   case  in   which  the 


Houso  ought  to  seek  to  extend  redress 
to  the  people,  either  by  granting  a  cam* 
mittee,  or  in  any  other  "way,  this  surety 
was  one.  He  did  not  think  this  a  party 
question ;  and  if  a  committee  was  grant- 
ed, he  should  not  enter  it  with  party 
feelings.  He  recommended  it,  because 
he  believed  it  would  be  the  best  way 
of  conciliating  the  disaffected,  and  res- 
toring tranquillity  te  that  part  of  the 
country  which  was  disturbed. 

Mr.  Marryat  said:— Mr.  Speaker;  I 
regret  that  language  should  have  been 
used  in  this  debate,  the  tendency  of 
which  is  rather  to  aggravate  than 
allay  the  discontents  that  prevail  amoag 
the  labouring  classes  of  the  community* 
I  also  regret  as  it  is  admitted  oa  all 
hands  that  these  discontents  originated 
chiefly  in  distress,  that  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters have  it  not  in  contemplation  to 
bring  forward  any  measures  by  which 
that  distress  may  be  alleviated.  I  admit 
that  the  safety  of  the  state  is  the  first 
object  that  demanded  their  attention; 
but  that  being  provided  for  by  the  va- 
rious bills  now  in  progress  through  the 
House,  I  think  measures  of  relief,  as 
far  as  relief  is  practicable,  ought  to  go 
hand  in  hand  with  measures  of  coercion* 
It  has  been  stated  in  many  loyal  ad- 
dresses to  the  throne,  echoed  back  again 
to  us  in  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
re-echoed  in  our  address,  and  repeated 
in  various  speeches  in  this  House,  that 
this  distress  is  only  of  a  temporary  na- 
ture. Often  as  I  have  heard  this  as- 
serted, I  have  never  once  heard  it  at- 
tempted to  be  proved;  and  I  believe  for 
this  plain  reason,  that  to  prove  it  is 
impossible,  because  this  distress  is  in- 
herent in,  and  inseparable  from,  the 
situation  in  which  this  country  is  now 
placed.  We  are  in  an  artiflcial  and  ex- 
traordinary state  of  things,  different  from 
that  of  any  other  nation  on  earth.  We 
have  to  provide  for  the  interest  of  an 
immense  national  debt,  in  addition  to 
the  expenses  of  our  regular  peace  esta- 
blishment, so  that  the  ordinary  sources 
of  revenue,  derived  from  taxes  on  in- 
ternal consumption,  which  served  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  other  govern- 
ments, will  not  suffice  for  our  wants; 
but  we  depend  also  upon  the  revenue 
derived  from  manufacturing,  to  a  great 
extent,  for  the  consumption  of  foreign 
powers.  This  resource  is  of  immense 
importance,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
single  instance  of  the  cotton  manufao 
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tory.  The  raw  cotton  annually v  con-  i 
sunned  in  this  country  costs  about  six 
millions,  which  in  its  manufactured  state 
is  sold  for  at  least  six  times  its  original 
value,  or  thirty-fix  millions,  leaving  a 
profit  to  this  country  of  thirty  millions. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  about  one-tbird 
of  the  profits  or  income  of  every  indivi- 
dual, found  their  way  into  the  exchequer, 
as  appears  by  the  returns  under  the  In* 
come  Tax  act.  That  tax  was  paid  on 
nearly  150  millions,  for  it  produced 
14,800,000*. ;  adding  one  third  or  75  mil- 
lions, for  short  returns  and  exemptions, 
the  total  income  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  will  be  something  more  than  220 
millions,  and  the  amount  of  the  public 
revenue  at  tlie  same  period  exceeded  70 
millions,  or  nearly  one  third*  Since  the 
repeal  of  the  income  tax,  the  proportion 
is  reduced  to  about  one  fourth ;  so  that 
the  cotton  manufacture  now  produces  an 
annual  revenue  of  1\  millions.  Extend 
this  calculation  to  our  other  great  staple 
manufactures,  wool,  leather,  glass  and 
earthenware,  hardware,  and  various  others, 
\  large  proportion  of  which  is  exported, 
together  with  the  produce  of  our  mines, 
lead,  iron,  copper,  tin,  and  coals,  and  it 
will  be  seen  how  much  our  revenue  de- 
pends upon  the  export  trade  of  the  coun- 
try.  D urine  the  war,  we  commanded  a 
monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  almost  all 
the  world,  and  increased  our  manufac- 
tures  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  actually 
occupy  a  much  greater  part  of  our  popu- 
lation than  are  employed  in  agriculture. 
Every  thing  then  wore  the  appearance  of 
prosperity,  for  the  workmen  obtained 
high  wages,  for  which  the  master  manu- 
facturers indemnified  themselves,  by  the 
high  prices  they  obtained  for  their  goods 
in  foreign  parts.  But  when  peace  return- 
ed, and  we  came  into  competition  with 
the  manufacturers  of  every  nation  on  the 
continent,  where  labour  was  much  cheaper 
than  in  Great  Britain,  a  great  and  sudden 
revulsion  took  place.  Our  master-manu- 
facturers found  themselves  undersold,  and 
were  consequently  obliged  to  reduce  the 
price  of  their  goods.  To  relieve  them- 
selves from  this  loss,  and  enable  them- 
selves to  afford  their  goods  as  cheap  as 
their  rivals  in  foreign  markets,  they  re- 
duced the  wages  of  their  workmen,  and 
at  length  even  this  resource  has  become 
ineffectual ;  for  although  the  workmen 
who  continue  to  have  employment,  are 
only  paid  a  pittance  insufficient  for  their 
support,  the  export  of  our  manufactures 


is  eo  much  diminished,  that  great  number* 
of  them  are  without  any  employ  what- 
ever.—I  know  there  are  many  individual* 
who  think  that  British  skill,  capital  and 
enterprise,  will  carry  all  before  them ;  but 
I  can  assure  those  gentlemen  that  they 
underrate  the  exertions  of  our  rivals,  as 
I  can  show  them  by  referring  to  the  trade 
of  the  Havana,  which  being  open  to  all 
the  world,  is  as  fair  a  criterion  aa  can 
possibly  be  furnished.  From  the  returns 
of  the  vessels  tliat  arrived  at  that  port  for 
the  six  months  ending  in  July  last,  it  ap- 
pears that  out  of  99  which  came  from  Eu- 
rope, only  fifteen  sailed  from  Great  Bri- 
tain; eighteen  were  from  France,  and 
twenty-one  from  Holland  and  the  Hans 
towns.  This  enumeration  shows  that  six 
parts  out  of  seven  of  the  wants  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  island  of  Cuba,  can  be 
supplied  cheaper  from  other  parts  of 
Europe  than  from  Great  Britain;  and 
confirms  the  positions  I  am  endeavouring 
to  maintain,  that  manufactures  can  be  af- 
forded cheapest  where  labour  can  be  pro* 
cured  at  the  lowest  rate,  and  that  labour 
will  be  lowest  where  the  taxes  are  the 
lowest,  because  the  rate  of  taxation  ne- 
cessarily enhances  the  price  of  every  com- 
modity that  men  eat,  drink,  wear,  or 
consume.  Peace  brought  the  same  dis- 
tress upon  agricultural  as  upon  the  manu- 
facturing classes,  by  exposing  the  British 
farmer  to  a  competition  with  the  foreign 
grower  of  corn,  but  the  land-holders  re- 
lieved themselves  by  passing  the  corn  laws, 
which  raised  the  price  of  bread  upon  the 
lower  classes,  at  the  very  moment  when 
their  means  of  paying  for  it  were  dimi- 
nished by  the  reduction  of  their  wages. 
I  impute  no  blame  to  the  landed  interest, 
for  their  distress  required  relief;  but  I 
contended  at  the  time,  that  they  helped 
themselves  with  rather  too  liberal  a  hand; 
and  the  present  state  of  things  proves  that 
the  public  burthens  now  press  too  heavily 
on  the  labouring  classes  of  the  community. 
The  longer  we  attempt  to  go  on  upon  our 
present  system,  the  more,  I  fear,  will  our 
financial  and  political  difficulties  increase. 
Six  years  ago,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  publish- 
ed a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Outlines  of  a 
New  Plan  of  Finance,"  in  which  he  pre- 
dicted that  according  to  his  new  plan,  the 
whole  of  the  national  debt  would  be  li- 
quidated in  the  year  1837 ;  and  told  the 
public  "  that  he  had  found  out  a  new  dis- 
covered treasure  of  100  millions,  such  as 
no  country  ever  before  possessed,  raised 
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without  the  impoverishment  of  any  indivi- 
dual, or  any  embarrassment  of  the  general 
circulation."     Does  any  man,  in  his  sober 
senses  now  believe,  that  the  whole  of  the 
national  debt  will  be  paid  off  by  the  year 
1837,  or  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
bas  these  100  millions  in  his  pocket  ?    Sir 
the  fallacy  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
plan  consisted  in  his  taking  it  for  granted, 
that  taxation  might  be  increased  to  an  in- 
definite amount;    his  calculations  were 
founded  on  an  addition  of  21  millions  to 
all  the  then  existing  taxes ;   and  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  John  Bull,    after   the 
peace,  was,  to  kick  off  seventeen  millions 
from  the  load  of  taxes  he  already  bore. 
Thus  vanished  at  once  all  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman's visions  of  liquidating  the  national 
debt,  and  his  newly  discovered  treasure. 
This  retrospect  is  important,   as  it  may 
serve  to  bring  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
to  true  principles  of  finance ;  and  to  show 
him  that  if  he  means  his  next  plan  to  suc- 
ceed, he  must  found  it  on  the  basis  of  re- 
ducing,   not   augmenting,    the    present 
weight  of  taxation.    This  appears  to  me 
(to  use  a  proscribed  term;,   to  be  the 
only  radical  cure  for  the  evils  under  which 
the  country  now  labours ;  and  in  my  opi- 
nion would  be  best  accomplished,    by  a 
general  contribution  of  property  of  every 
description,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off 
a  considerable  portion   of  the  national 
debt,  and  thus  getting  rid  of  those  taxes 
which  render  it  impossible  for  our  labour* 
ing  classes  to    afford    their   labour    as 
cheap  as  their  continental  competitors. 
I  know  of  no  other  means  of  reviving  the 
foreign  demand  for  our  manufactures,  and 
thus  securing  constant  employment  to  the 
distressed  part  of  our  population.    The 
measure,  though  severe  is  certainly  prac- 
ticable.     I  happened  to  be  in  Holland  in 
the  winter  of  1802,   and  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country  had  then  paid  ten  per  cent 
upon  their  capital,   besides  a  very  consi- 
derable   per   centage  on    their    income. 
Some  gentlemen  have  recommended  a  re- 
newal of  the  property  tax,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  off   those   taxes    which 
press    most    heavily     upon     the    poor, 
and    this    would    certainly    give    them 
considerable  relief,  but  it  should  be  con- 
sidered, that  the  property  tax  must  bo 
perpetual,  the  other  measure  temporary 
that  the  relief  given  by  the  former  would 
be  only  partial,  that  by  the  latter  effec- 
tual ;  that  by  imposing  a  property  tax  in 
time  of  peace  we  exhaust  a  resource  which 
ought  to  be  reserved  for  time  of  war,  and 

II 
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may  be  obliged  to  submit  to  Insults  from 
foreign  powers  which  we  dare  not  resent,  ? 
on  the  contrary,  this  country  would  stand' 
in  a  prouder  situation  than  ever,  if  after. 
incurring  such  a  vast  expenditure  to  deli- 
ver Europe  from  the  most  gigantic  des- 
potism that  ever  attempted  to  crush  the 
liberties  of  mankind,  she  made  such,  an* 
unexampled  sacrifice  to  relieve  thesuSnu. 
ing   classes  of  her  own  population,  on  .; 
whom  the  public  burthens  pressed  with 
too  disproportionate  a  weight.       I  shall 
not  go  into  any  particular    details    on 
this  subject.      It  is  the  province  of  his 
majesty's  ministers  to    propose   specific 
plans  of  relief,  for  the  distresses  which 
have  produced  such  alarming  symptoms 
of  discontent ;  and  I  trust  they  will  saortW 
bring  forward  some  general  and  well  d&V  = 
gested  plan  of  this  description,  such  <as 
will  meet  the  full  approbation,  as  I 
persuaded  it  will  receive  the  roost 
consideration  of  this  House.    In  the 
time,  I  cannot  concur  in  any .  local  -Of;' 
partial  measures,  such  as  that  we.  are* 
called  upon  to  adopt  by  the  present  mar 
tion.  :?  » 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to* 

Seizure  of  Arms  Bill.1  .  Lord 
Castlereagh  moved  the  order  of  the.  day 
for  the  third  reading  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Cakrafi  stated,  that  he  had 
extremely  desirous,  if  it  had  been 
ble,  to  give  his  support  to  this  bill, 
object  of  himself  and  the  friends  with 
whom  he  acted,  in  the  opposition  which 
they  had  given  to  the  present  measures 
was  the  security  of  the  public  peace;  but 
even  though  such  was  their  object,  neither 
he  nor  they  could  support  a  bill  whichr 
authorized  the  searching  of  a  man's  house 
by  night  for  arms.  If  the  noble  lord  on 
the  other  side  would  call  to  his  recollec- 
tion what  had  passed  in  another  country, 
he  would  find  that  arms  had  been  seized 
more  easily  by  day  than  by  night;  and 
without  any  of  those  violations  ofdecency 
and  decorum  which  must  naturally  take 
place  when  a  man's  doors  were  broken 
open,  and  his  whole  family  suddenly  ex- 
posed to  the  gaze  and  inspection  of  offi- 
cial intruders.  For  these  reasons  he 
should  vote  against  the  measure. 

Sir  Joseph  Yorke  wished  to  explain  the 
vote  which  he  intended  to  give  this  even- 
ing, as  some  gentlemen  might  not  know 
how  to  reconcile  it  with  his  vote  of  a  for* 
mer  evening.  He  could  have  wished  the 
words  "  by  night"  to  have  been  struct 
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oat  of  the  bill ;  but,  as  it  had  seemed 
good  to  a  large  majority  to  retain  tbcm, 
be  should  vote  for  the  bill,  rather  than 
allow  so  necessary  a  measure,  as  it  was 
to  be  lost  altogether. 

Mr.  Dickinson  said,  that  no  man  was 
more  anxious  than  he  was  to  justify 
the  right  of  the  people  of  England  to  have 
army;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
public  mind,  he  thought  it  expedient  to 
place  this  right  under  some  restriction. 

Lord  James  Stuart  could  have  wished 
the  government  to  have  come  forward 
with  some  more  conciliatory  measure.  He 
would  have  agreed  to  the  bill  now  before 
the  Hou*e  if  the  clause,  allowing  the 
search  by  night,  had  undergone  the 
amendment  which  an  hon.  friend  of  his 
had  proposed.  The  bill  in  its  present 
form  contained  something  so  hostile  to  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  that  he  could 
not  possibly  support  it.  He  was  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  forms  of  the 
House  to  know  how  to  proceed,  in  order 
to  throw  it  out;  but  he  trusted,  that 
some  gentleman  of  greater  parliamentary 
experience  than  he  possessed,  would  take 
the  proper  course  to  effect  that  object. 

Mr.  Tierney  said,  that  he  should  move 
to  leave  out  the  words  "  by  night,"  if  for 
no  other  reason  at  least  for  this— to  give 
an  hon.  baronet  on  the  other  side  (sir  J. 
Yorke)  the  opportunity  of  voting  twice  in 
29  years  against  the  government  [A 
laugh]. 

The  Speaker  then  put  the  question, 
that  this  bill  be  now  read  a  third  time, 
which  was  agreed  to  without  a  division, 
on  the  motion  that  the  bill  do  now  pass, 
Mr.  Tierney  moved  to  leave  out  the 
words  "  by  night,"  on  which  the  House 
divided-— For  the  motion,  46 ;  Against  it, 
158:  Majority,  112.  The  bill  was  then 
passed. 

List  of  the  Minority. 
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Smith,  hon.  K. 
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HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 
Friday,  December  17. 

Seditious    Meetings    Prevention 
Bill.]      Lord  Sidmouth  rose  to  move 
that  the  bill  for  more  effectually  prevent- 
ing seditious  meetings  and  assemblies  be  re- 
ferred to  the  consideration  of  a  committee. 
After  all  that  had  passed  in  the  course  of 
the  session,  he  was  unwilling  to  suppose 
that  there  could  be  any  opposition  to  the 
present  measure.  He  could  indeed  with  con- 
fidence say,  that  notwithstanding  all  the 
measures  which  had  already  been  adopted, 
their  lordships   would    very  imperfectly 
perform  their  duty,  unless  they  added  to 
them  the  present,  which  was  calculated 
to  avert  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to 
which  this  country  was  exposed.    Consi- 
dering, however,  the  discussions  which 
the  measures  proposed  by  his  majesty's 
government  had  already  undergone,  and 
considering  the  manner  in  which  the  pub- 
lic attention  had  been  called   to    them, 
he  should  feel  himself  warranted  in  taking 
up  but  a  small  portion  of  their  lordships' 
time  in  explaining  the  details  of  this  bill. 
The  principle  of  the  measure  was  founded 
upon  the  preservation  of  one  of  the  most 
important  rights  of  the  people— a  right 
which  he  hoped  would  ever  be  maintained 
—and  to  secure  its  exercise  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  free  constitution  of  this 
country.  He  could  not  better  describe  the 
evil  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  bill  to 
prevent,  than  by  referring  to  the  words  of 
its  preamble,  which  stated,  that  "  in  divers 
parts  of  this  kingdom  assemblies  of  large 
numbers  of  persons  collected  from  various 
parishes  and  districts,  under  the  pretext 
of  deliberating  upon  public  grievances, 
and  of  agreeing  on  petitions,  complaints, 
remdnstrances,  declarations,  resolutions, 
or  addresses,  upon  the  subject   thereof, 
have  of  late  been  held,  in  disturbance  of 
the  public  peace,  to  the  great  terror  and 
danger  of  his  majesty's  loyal  and  peace- 
able subjects  and  in  a  manner  manifestly, 
tending  to  produce  confusion  and  calami- 
ties in  the  nation."     It  wm  matter   of 
(*K) 
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perfect  notoriety,  not  only  that  meetings 
of  such  a  description  had  been  held,  but 
that  for  the  last  few  months  scarcely  a 
week,  or  even  a  day  had  passed  without 
some  of  these  meetings  being  assembled. 
Supposing  therefore  that  their  lordships 
should  approve  of  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
which  proceeded  on  the  admission  of  the 
danger  described  in  the  preamble,  their 
next  consideration  would  be,  whether  the 
existing  law  were  sufficient  to  prevent  it. 
He  had  a  right  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
their  lordships  would  admit  the  principle. 
Assuming,  therefore,  the  danger,  they 
would  have  to  inquire  what  regulations 
were  necessary,  and  whether  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  were  capable  of  answer- 
ing the  end  proposed.  Those  who  had 
inquired  into  the  state  of  the  existing 
laws  on  this  subject  were  satisfied  that 
there  were  many  dangerous  features  in  the 
meetings  referred  to,  for  which  no  remedy 
could  at  present  be  found.  The  existing 
law  did  not  prescribe  any  mode  of  giving 
notice  or  superintendence  by  magistrates. 
It  in  no  way  regulated  the  manner  of  at- 
tending meetings;  it  did  not  prohibit 
going  to  meetings  in  military  array,  or 
carrying  to  them  weapons;  it  did  not 
prevent  simultaneous  meetings,  nor  the 
continuance  of  meeetings  by  adjourn- 
ment; it  did  not  prevent  assembling  with 
flags  and  banners  :  if  seditious  or  treason- 
able language  were  spoken,  it  did  not, 
besides  empowering  a  magistrate  to  order 
the  person  offending  into  custody,  also 
enable  him,  in  the  case  of  resistance,  to 
declare  the  meeting  illegal;  it  did  not 
provide  against  a  great  abuse,  the  evil  ef- 
fects of  which  had  been  extensively  expe- 
rienced, namely,  that  when  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  particular  town  or  district,  were 
summoned  to  a  meeting,  so  many  stran- 
gers attended,  that  the  majority  of  the 
meeting  did  not  consist  of  such  inhabi- 
tants. Neither  did  it  provide  against  the 
most  pernicious  practice  of  itinerant  ora- 
tors attending  public  meetings,  and  col- 
lecting vast  multitudes  to  hear  their  ha- 
rangues. Now  their  lordships  would 
find,  that  all  these  great  evils  for  which 
the  existing  law  had  no  remedy,  were 
provided  against  by  this  bill.  It  required 
that  six  days  notice  of  the  intention 
of  holding  any  meeting  should  be  giveu 
to  a  magistrate,  and  that  that  notice 
should  be  signed  by  at  least  seven  house- 
holders. It  forbade  all  military  array 
bearing  of  arms,  and  the  display  of 
banners  and  flags.     It  put  in  the  power 
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of  the  magistrate,  under  certain  limita- 
tions, to  alter  the  day  and  place  of  tbe 
meeting.      It  prohibited  the  holding  of 
meetings  by  adjournment.     But  what  was 
most  important  was,  that  this  bill,  in  re- 
serving to  the  subject  all  hit  rights,  the 
better  secured  them.    It  established  by 
law,  what  had  hitherto  been  only  matter 
of  practice.      It  sanctioned  the  free  as- 
sembling of  the  people  to   petition  the 
throne  or  either  House  of  Parliament,  and 
to  discuss  any  public  grievance  of  which 
they  might  have  to  complain,  it  guarded, 
however,  against  simultaneous  meetings, 
and  other  abuses  of  that  important  right. 
In  all  these  guards  the  existing  law  was 
deficient,  and  the  deficiencies  were  sup- 
plied by  the  present  bill.    He  therefore 
could  not  but  persuade  himself  that  while 
their  lordships  would  admit  the  existing 
law  to  be  inadequate,  to  meet  the  present 
danger,  and  to  require  amendment,  they 
would   think   the  provisions  in    the  bill 
contained  satisfactory  remedies   for  the 
evil  which  was  to  be  corrected.     There 
were  two  points  with  regard  to  which  ob- 
jections had  been  urged  against  the  pre- 
sent measure.     Upon  these  he  should  not 
say  much.     The  first  regarded  its  locality  ; 
whether  the  bill  should  be  general  or  li- 
mited.    On  this  subject  he  should  only  re- 
mind their  lordships  of  the  bill  brought 
into    parliament    for    regulating    meet- 
ings in  1796.     The  introduction  of  that 
hill  followed  the  meetings  at  Copenhagen- 
house,  which  were  supposed  to  have  a 
connexion  with  the  atrocious  attack  made 
on  his  majesty  at  the  opening  of  that  ses- 
sion.     But  if  a  general  measure  were 
thought   necessary  to  meet  the   evil    in 
1796,  how  much  more  requisite  must  it 
now  be  to  bring  in    such  a  bill  as  tbe 
present,  when  their  lordships  recollect- 
ed the  state  of  the  country,  and  all  that 
had   within  these  few  months  occurred; 
|  when  they  knew  that  meetings,  against 
which  it  was  then  thought  necessary  to 
guard,  now  took  place,  week  after  week, 
and    day    after    day,    in  different  parts 
of  the  country.     Whether  the  bill  ought 
to  be  permanent,  or  of  shorter  duration 
than  that  to  which   it  was  now  limited, 
was  the  other  point.    As  it  at  present 
stood,  it  was  limited  to  five  years.     He 
should  think  that  he  acted  disingenuous- 
ly  with    their  lordships,  if  he  did  not 
state  that  be  thought  the  measure  ought 
to  continue  beyond  that  period ;  and  he 
must   express  his  hope,    that  the  time 
would  never  arrive  when  the 
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let  the  government  be  in  whose  hands  it 
might,  would  permit  the  country  to  be 
without  the  means  of  guarding  against 
danger  which  this  bill  afforded.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  was  persuaded  that  their 
lordships  would  allow  the  bill  to  go  into  the 
committee,  in  which  all  its  details  would 
come  under  their  consideration.  In  stat- 
ing the  great  difficulties  and  dangers 
against  which  their  lordships  had  to  pro- 
vide, he  never  was  one  of  those  who  des- 
paired of  the  country ;  but  feeling,  as  he 
did,  great  anxiety  for  the  public  safety, 
his  mind  was  much  relieved  by  perceiving, 
that  their  lordships,  and  the  other  House 
of  parliament,  had  proceeded  to  investi- 
gate the  evil,  and  to  apply  remedies  with 
an  energy  suited  to  the  occasion.  Their 
lordships,  he  was  confident,  would  not 
temporize,  but  would  meet  the  crisis  with 
the  firmness  and  energy  which  the  times 
required ;  for,  by  so  acting,  the  country 
would  overcome  all  its  difficulties.  He 
would  not  detain  their  lordships  longer 
than  to  move  that  the  bill  be  now  com- 
mitted. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  in  rising  to  ad- 
dress their  lordships  on  the  motion,  ob- 
served, that  from  the  hurried  manner  in 
which  the  measure  had  arrived  at  this 
stage,  little  time  had  been  allowed  him  to 
decide  in  what  way  he  should  proceed. 
He  considered  the  bill  so  objectionable 
in  all  its  parts,  that  if  he  consented  to  its 
going  into  a  committee,  that  consent 
would  arise  from  the  necessity  in  which 
he  was  placed  by  the  previous  proceed- 
ings of  their  lordships.  He  could  not, 
however,  allow  the  measure  to  be  any 
thing  else  than  an  evil  which  ought  not 
to  be  acceded  to,  unless  farther  limited. 
It  was  only  upon  that  condition  that  mi- 
nisters ought,  if  the  state  of  the  country 
required  it,  to  have  the  advantage  of  such 
enactments.  He  was  aware  he  could  not 
apply  the  principles  of  the  old  law  of  the 
country  to  every  new  emergency.  Al- 
though he  was  cautious  of  every  proposi- 
tion which  might  appear  to  modify  that 
law,  he  could  not  aeny  that,  within  the 
century  which  followed  the  revolution  of 
1688,  when  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion were  settled,  the  situation  of  the 
-country  had  undergone  considerable 
change,  and  that  not  a  little  difference 
had  taken  place  in  the  state  of  society. 
He  felt  himself,  therefore,  bound  to  ad- 
mit, that  some  difference  might  be  neces- 
sary in  the  details  of  the  laws,  in  order  to 
make  them  answer  the  great  purposes  for 


which  the  revolution  was  accomplished ; 
but  when  he  came  to  this  admission,  it 
did  not  follow  that  he  should  agree  to 
severe  and  restrictive  measures  with- 
out proof  of  their  necessity.  If  he 
admitted  the  principle  at  all,  he  could  not 
but  the  more  strongly  feel  the  necessity 
of  great  deliberation  in  carrying  it  into 
practice.  In  the  present  case  their  lord* 
ships  would  do  well  to  recollect,  that  they 
were  called  upon  to  sanction  the  measure 
without  having  had  sufficient  time  afforded 
them  for  its  consideration  ;  and  that  this 
call  upon  them  was  accompanied  by  the 
expression  of  a  hope,  that  the  time  would 
never  come  when  the  law  should  be  re- 
pealed. If  the  danger  to  be  provided 
against  arose  from  delusion,  the  cause  of 
that  delusion  ought  to  be  the  -first  object 
of  their  lordships'  attention.  Under  these 
circumstances,  although  he  did  not  mean 
to  oppose  the  bill's  going  into  the  com- 
mittee, because  he  was  ready  to  allow 
that  some  measure  might  be  necessary, 
it  was  his  intention  to  move,  that  it  be  an 
instruction  to  the  committee  to  restrict 
the  duration  of  the  bill  to  the  1st  of  July, 
1822.  To  that  period  he  would  consent, 
though  it  was  his  wish,  if  he  could  carry 
it  into  effect,  to  render  the  time  of  its 
duration  as  short  as  possible ;  but  consi- 
dering the  state  in  which  the  country  was 
represented  to  be,  he  was  willing  that  one 
session  more  should  pass  awny  before  the 
law  expired.  When  he  looked  at  the 
bill,  he  could  not  agree  with  the  noble 
secretary  of  state  in  wishing  it  permanent. 
It  appeared  to  him,  that  it  could  only  be 
endured  as  a  particular  remedy  to  meet  a 
temporary  evil.  Viewing  it  in  quite  a 
contrary  light  from  the  noble  viscount,  he 
sincerely  hoped  that,  when  it  expired, 
such  enactments  would  never  again  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land.  By  this  bill 
their  lordships  were  told,  that  no  county 
meeting  could  be  called  except  by  the 
lord-lieutenant,  the  sheriff,  &c.  or  by  five 
or  more  magistrates.  Cities  and  large 
towns  could  have  no  meetings  except  in 
parishes,  unless  under  the  authority  of 
the  mayor.  Indeed,  with  regard  to  large 
towns,  it  appeared  to  him  very  doubtful, 
whether,  in  any  one  consisting  of  more 
than  one  parish,  a  general  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  could  be  assembled.  In  a 
large  town  like  Manchester  he  was  not 
sure  that,  under  this  bill,  any  meeting, 
having  for  its  object  the  general  interests 
of  the  place,  could  be  called.  It  was  not 
to  be  presumed  that  every  meeting  in  that 
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town  mutt  necessarily  be  a  political  one. 
It  might  be  desirable  to  call  one  with  re- 
ference to  local  interest  and  trade.    The 
inconvenience  thus  created  by  the  bill 
would  alone  be  a  strong  objection  against 
it.    When  he  observed  that  by  the  clause, 
no  meeting  could  be  held  in  any  county, 
stewartry,  or  place,  except  by  the  autho- 
rity he  had  already  mentioned,  he  could 
not  but  strongly  feel  the  difficulty  that 
was  thrown  in  the  way  of  county  meet- 
ings, that  ancient  and  constitutional  mode 
ofassembling.    It  was  said,  however,  that 
if  the  lord-lieutenant  and  the  sheriff  re- 
fused to  call  a  county  meeting,  five  ma- 
gistrates were  empowered  to  call  it.  When 
the  jurisdiction  given  by  the  bill  was  con- 
ferred in  this  manner,  it  was  necessary  for 
their  lordships  to  look  at  the  magistrates 
who  were  to  possess  it.    He  had  already 
expressed  his  doubts,  whether  in  a  to<»n 
which  had  more  than  one  parish,  any  ge- 
neral meeting  could  be  held;  and  their 
lordships  would  do  well  to  consider,  whe- 
ther such  partial  restrictions  might  not 
tend   to  create  the  disaffection   it  was 
wished  to  repress.    He  would  not  discuss 
whether  parish  meetings  would  be  advan- 
tageous for  political    purposes    or   not. 
They  might  be  beneficial,  or  not;  but 
that  could  only  be  seen  by  the  result. 
This,  at  least,  appeared— that  the  division 
into  small  portions  was  likely  to  give  less 
weight  and  energy   to  public  meetings. 
Their  lordships,  in  viewing  this  question, 
should  consider  whether  it  was  not  pos- 
sible that  a  time  might  come  when   it 
might  be  necessary  for  meetings  to  be 
called  to  defend  their  own  privileges,  and 
whether  they  might  not  then  have  reason 
to  regret  the  having  done  something  which 
deprived  these  assemblies  of  all  conside- 
ration and  importance.     To   return   to 
county  meetings— with  respect  to  them, 
all  their  respectability  was  destroyed.     In 
the  first  place,  the  lord -lieutenant  was  an 
officer  of  the  crown,  and  their  lordships 
had  been  recently  shown,  that  if  ministers 
were  not  satisfied  with  a  lord-lieutenant, 
he  was  to  be  immediately  dismissed.    If 
he  simply  differed  from  ministers  on  a 
constitutional  question,  he  was  no  longer 
to  hold  his  office.  „  So  much  for  the  situa- 
tion of  one  of  the  persons  authorized  to 
call  a  county  meeting.    The  next  officer 
was  the  sheriff,  and  with  regard  to  his  ap- 
pointment, considerable  influence  was  al- 
ways understood  to  be  exercised.    It  was 
probable,  therefore,   that  few  instances 
would  occur  of  county  meetings  called 


either  by  a  lord-lieutenant  or  by  a  sheriff, 
for  any  object  not  agreeable  to  ministers. 
What  remedy  did  the  power  given  to  five 
magistrates  afford?     As  the  magistrates 
were  at  present  constituted,  he  was  ready 
to  admit  that  it  was  difficult  to  suppose 
that  in  any,  except  perhaps  some  small 
counties,  five  justices  of  the  peace  could 
not  be  found  willing  to  put  their  signs* 
tures  to  a  requisition  for  any  purpose  for 
which  a  county  meeting  ought  fairly  to 
be  called;   but  when  the  law  in  which 
this  power  was  given  was  to  last  for  five 
years,  and  when  their  lordships  were  told 
that  it  ought  to  be  made  permanent,  it 
would  be  well  for  them  to  consider,  not 
only  what  the  magistrates,  to  whom  the 
people  must  at  last  have  resource  for  the 
exercise  of  a  constitutional  right,  were, 
but  what  they  might   become.      Their 
lordships,  doubtless,  knew  that  the  whole 
of  the  magistrates  were  nominated  by  the 
lord  chancellorv  on  the  recommendation, 
but  not  exclusively  so,  of  the  lord-lieute- 
nant of  the  county.    What  a  lord-lieute- 
nant was,  their  lordships  very  well  knew; 
what  a  chancellor  might  be,  they  had  yet 
to  learn.  If  the  noble  lord  who  now  held  the 
seals  were  always  to  make  these  appoint* 
ments,  he  should  fear  no  partiality.    But 
it  was  not  by  the  lord  chancellor  of  the 
present  day  their  lordships  were  to  judge. 
They  had  to  look  not  at  the  individual,  but 
at  the  office.     If  this  measure  were  to  be 
made  a  part  of  the  permanent  law  of  the 
land,  their  lordships  must   look  to  this 
consideration,  that  at  some  period  or  other 
it  might  very  probably  be  wished  to  call 
county  meetings  to  arraign  the  conduct  of 
the  ministers  of  the  crown,  and  that  the 
lord  chancellor,  who  had  the  appointment 
of  magistrates,  was  one  of  those  very  mi- 
nisters of  the  crown  of  whose  conduct  it 
was  sought  to  complain.     It  might  there- 
fore happen  that  hereafter  the  magistracy 
would   not   be   selected   in   the  manner 
they  had  hitherto  been.     This   view  of 
the  subject  afforded  strong  reasons  against 
the  adoption  of  a  measure  which  might 
have  a  tendency  to  alter  the  character  of 
the  magistracy.     Their  lordships  all  knew 
the  laudable  manner  in  which  the  unpaid 
magistracy   discharged    their    important 
duties.    The  institution  was  one  peculiar 
to  this  country ;  for  in  no  other  state  of 
Europe  could  the  materials  for  composing 
it  be  found.     Consisting,  as  it  did,  of  gen- 
tlemen  of  property  and  character,  the 
country  were  indebted  to  it  for  the  trans- 
action of  great  part  of  its  judicial  busi- 
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ncss,  and  of  much  of  iu  public  business, 
and  that  too  in  a  manner  the  most  satis- 
factory, and  the  most  beneficial  to  the 
public  interests.    It  was,  therefore,  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  keep  this  most  re- 
spectable body  of  men  as  much  as  possible 
out  of  the  vortex  of  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  and  to  prevent  their  conduct  from 
being  liable  to  the  operation  of  party  feel- 
ing, which  might  injure  their  character  in 
the  eyes  of  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try.     As  it  was  a  most  important  duty 
of  magistrates  to  avoid   carrying  their 
political  feelings  with  them  to  the  bench, 
he  objected   to  the   power  given   to  a 
single  justice  of  the  peace  to  put  an  end 
to  meetings.      This  might  be  done  too 
by  under-sheriff*,  who  were  very  often 
merely  attornies,  and  sometimes  ready  to 
become  the  tools  of  power,     lie  objected 
also  to  the  clause  making  persons  liable 
to  fine   and    imprisonment  who    might 
from  mere  curiosity  go  to  a  public  meet- 
ing in  a  place  of  which  they  were  not 
inhabitants.     But  what  would  the  House 
•ay  to   another  clause  which  had  been 
introduced  into  this  bill — a  clause  which 
he  thought  demanded  their  serious  atten- 
tion ?     This  clause  provided,  that  if  any 
one  magistrate  present  at  a  public  meet- 
ing, should  hear  any  speech  made  at  such 
meeting  which  should  appear  to  him  "  to 
propound  or  maintain  any  proposition  for 
altering  any   thing  by   law  established, 
otherwise  than  by  the  authority  of  the 
King,  Lords, and  Commons,  in  parliament 
assembled,"  he  should  hove  the  power  of 
committing  the  person  who  delivered  such 
speech  to  prison ;  that  was  to  say,  that  a 
single  individual,  upon  his  own  authority, 
and    unsupported  by  any  other  magis- 
trate,   perhaps   acting    from    ignorance, 
perhaps  from  malevolence,  should  have 
the  power  of  taking   into  custody  any 
individual,    however   great    hit    talents, 
however  high  his  rank,  or  however  dis- 
tinguished in  virtue,  whom,  he  might  sup- 
pose had  said  something  at  variance  with 
the  principles  laid  down  by  this  act.    He 
would  ask,  could  any  thing  be  more  pre- 
posterous or  less  consistent  with  those 
rules   of  action  by  which   society  had 
hitherto  been  governed  ?      Would  not, 
under  such  a  provision,  many  of  the  noble 
lords  whom  he  then  saw  around  him  be 
liable  for  the  expression  of  sentiments 
which  had  hitherto  been  permitted  with- 
out au  observation,  to  be  ignominiously 
seized  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon;  and 
this  too  at  the  discretion  of  a  single  ma* 


gistrate,  perhaps  incapable  of  drawing  a 
fair  inference  from  what  he  had  heard  ? 
He  would  suppose  that  such  a  sovereign 
as  James  2nd  now  occupied  the  throne, 
and  that  a  meeting  was  called  under  his 
sanction  for  the  purpose  of  passing  reso- 
lutions to  overturn  the  Protestant  religion, 
which,  he  believed,  if  that  sovereign  had 
continued  to  preside  over  these  realms, 
he  would  have  attempted  ;  would  not  the 
people,  in  such  a  case,  be  justified  in  re- 
sistance ?    In  such  a  case,  would  any  of 
their  lordships  say,  that  the  people  had 
been  guilty  of  treason  ?     And  yet,  such 
was  the  nature  of  the  power  which  this 
act  vested  in  the  magistracy,  that  any 
hot-headed  individual  of  that  class  might, 
upon  a  supposition   that   he  had  heard 
alterations  proposed  otherwise  than  with 
the  consent  of  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, take   the   supposed  offender  into 
custody.    The  clause,  however,  did  not 
stop  there ;  it  proceeded  in  this  strain  :— 
"  or  if  any  person  shall  wilfully  and  ad- 
visedly make  any  proposition,  or  hold  any 
discourse,  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  and 
stirring  up  the  people  to  hatred  or  con- 
tempt of  the  person  of  his  Majesty,  his 
heirs  or  successors,   or  the  government 
and  constitution  of  this  realm  as  by  law 
established,  he  shall  be  taken  into  cus- 
tody, and  dealt  with  according  to  law." 
So  that  any  thing  which  a  man  said,  even 
to  bringing  into  contempt  the  government 
of  the  country,  was  to  render  him  equally 
liable  to  incarceration ;  and  this  too  upon 
the  judgment    of  one   individual,   who 
would  he  thus  entitled  to  draw  a  conclu- 
sion as  to  what  was,  and  what  was  not  a 
libel,  although  that  House,  after  repeated 
discussions  upon  the  same  subject,  had 
been  unable  to  come  to  any  practical  defi- 
nition of  it.    He  could  only  say,  that  if 
this  law  were  to  pass,  it  would  not  be 
safe  for  any  individual,  however  elevated 
in  station,  or  independent  in  principle,  to 
trust  himself  at  a  public  meeting.     He 
was  williog  to  admit,  that  the  exercise  of 
some  coercion  was  necessary,  and  with 
that  feeling  he  should  not  object  to  the 
bill  going  into  the  committee;   but  he 
should  make  a  motion,  that  the  committee 
should  be  instructed  to  limit  its  duration. 
He  thought  that  he  had  aright,  from  what 
had  been  proved  by  the  returns  on  the 
table,  to  assume  that  a  great  part  of  the 
mischiefs  which  had  been  described  were 
attributable  to  the  supineness  of  the  go- 
vernment during  the  year  1818;  and  he 
also  thought,  that  if  me  present  distresses 
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were  great,  they  were  aggravated  to  a 
greater  degree  than  really  existed,  with 
a  view  to  justify  the  measures  upon  the 
character  of  which  he  had  so  repeatedly 
spoken.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  why 
were  their  lordships  told  that  these  mea- 
sures were  absolutely  necessary  to  be 
adopted,  and  that  measures  of  conciliation 
would  be  of  no  possible  avail?  Had 
this  spirit  been  acted  upon  through- 
out? Had  not  his  majesty's  ministers 
yielded  to  arguments  in  favour  of  conci- 
liation, the  force  of  which  they  were  in 
the  first  instance  prepared  to  deny  ?  That 
clause  in  the  misdemeanor  bill  for  limit- 
ing the  period  during  which  a  prosecution 
could  be  brought  against  an  individual  to 
one  year,  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  concession 
of  infinite  importance :  it  at  once  relieved 
the  subject  from  the  incertitude  in  which 
he  must  exist  under  the  previous  state  of 
the  law,  which  empowered  the  attorney- 
general  to  suspend  a  prosecution  over  hi« 
head  to  an  indefinite  period.  A  few  years 
ago,  when  a  similar  concession  was  de- 
manded, they  were  told  they  were  ask- 
ing for  that  which  was  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown ; 
and  vet,  within  the  last  few  days,  this 
doctrine  had  been  exploded,  and  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  on  this  subject, 
if  it  had  ever  existed,  was  abandoned  by 
the  ministers  of  the  Crown  themselves. 
With  respect  to  another  bill  which  had 
been  before  that  House,  and  which  con- 
tained the  monstrous  provision,  that  a 
person  convicted  of  a  second  political 
libel  should  be  transported  for  seven 
years — a  provision  which  both  himself 
and  other  noble  and  learned  lords  had 
laboured  in  vain  to  have  excluded,  and 
which  the  House  had  at  length  decided 
in  deference  to  his  majesty's  ministers, 
was  a  provision  which  was  absolutely 
necessary.  After  their  lordships  House 
had  been  dragged  through  the  mire  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  a  most  obnoxi- 
ous punishment  to  political  libel,  in  what 
state  was  the  bill  about  to  be  returned  to 
them  ?  It  was  about  to  be  returned  to 
them  with  that  obnoxious  clause  expunged, 
and  this,  too,  by  the  concession  of  one  of 
those  ministers  by  whom  it  had  been  in- 
troduced. He  was  happy  therefore  to 
perceive  that  ministers  were  at  length, 
am\  in  some  respects  disposed  to  conci- 
Jiate.  That  disposition  had  been  tardily 
evinced ;  but  "  Dum  vita,  spes  est"  He 
believed  that,  by  judicious  conciliation, 
the  spirit  of  discontent  which  prevailed 


in  the  country  might  yet  be  altogether 
subdued ;  and  he  was  happy  to  find  that 
in    another  place,    a  first  effort  of  this 
description   had    been   made.      He    had 
seen   that,  in    the    other    House,    leave 
had  been  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  upon  that 
question  of  parliamentary  reform,  to  which 
the  noble  lord  opposite  never  heard  any 
allusion  without  dismay.    Leave  had  been 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  destroy  one  of 
the  roost  venal  and  corrupt  boroughs  in 
the  kingdom,  and  to  transfer  its  right  of  re- 
presentation tooneof  those  populous  towns 
which  had  hitherto  existed  without  that 
advantage;  and  this  too,  he  was  told,  for 
he  had  only  read  it  in  the  reports,  was  a 
concession  which  had  been  made  by  one 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown.     Upon  the 
question  of  parliamentary  reform,  be  hoped 
he  might  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words. 
He  thought  it  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  state  of  public  feeling  at  this  mo- 
ment.   He  had  long  been  a  member  of 
parliament,  but  he  was  not  aware  that  he 
had  ever  given  a  vote  on  this  question ;  if 
ever  he  did,   he  was  sure  he  must  have 
given  it  against  any  general  question  for  a 
reform  of  parliament.    He  was  far  from 
thinking  that  any  part  of  the  difficulties 
that  existed  in  this  country  were  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  construction  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament :  still  less  did  he  be- 
lieve that  any  of  those  difficulties  could 
be  removed  by  a  reform  of  any  descrip- 
tion.    It  appeared  to  him,  that  the  excel- 
lencies of  our  constitution  consisted  in 
its  anomalies,  all  descriptions  of  persons 
who  were  at  all  essential  to  public  busi- 
ness finding  their  way  to  the  House  of 
Commons ;  ministers  and  their  opponents* 
financial  man,  lawyers  on  each  side,  all 
found  their  level  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  any  ill  consequence  from  the 
ambition  of  individuals  was  thus  prevented* 
As  to  war,  he  was  satisfied  that  were  the 
House  of  Commons  more  popularly  elect- 
ed, there  would  still  be  a  greater  dispo- 
sition for  war  than  that  House  had  hitherto 
displayed.    He  had  read  upon  this  subject 
an  article  of  considerable  merit  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  about  two 
years  ago,  in  which  it  was  plainly  demon- 
strated that  the  great  practical  excellence 
of  the  British  representation  arose  from  its 
diversity ;  and  that  if  we  adopted  any  one 
system  of  general  representation,  it  would 
be  found  defective  in  its  result,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  give  excess  of  power  at  parti* 
cular  times  to  particular  interests.    The 
great  practical  benefit  of  a  constitutional 
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parliament,   as  it  now  stood,  was,  that  it 
placed  the  talent  of  the  country  upon  an 
equal  footing,  and  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown  were  at  all  times  met  by  persons  of 
equal  ability,  in    whatever    course   they 
might  think  proper  to  proceed.      This 
principle,  he  trusted,  would  ever  be  most 
studiously  preserved.     But  while  he  en- 
tertained these  feelings  on  the  subject, 
and  while  he  did  not  wish  to  advocate  any 
specific  principle  of  change,  still  he  could 
not  extend  this  principle  so  far  as  not  to 
feel  the  necessity  of  admitting,  that  where 
they  found  any  parts  of  the  constitution 
practically  bad,  it  was  their  duty  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  amputation  of  such  tainted 
parts.    In  this  view,  he  conceived  that  if 
a  system  of  corruption  were  found  to  exist 
under  local  circumstances,  it  would  be 
wise  to  transfer  the  right  of  representa- 
tion to  some  of  those  great  commercial 
towns  which  had  hitherto  been  excluded 
from  that  right.    To  that  extent  he  was 
willing    to    concede;    and    he    believed 
that  this  was  the  true    spirit  of    con- 
ciliation which  was  calculated  to  suppress 
the  discontents  of  the  people.      It  was 
temperate,  and  it  was  all  they  could  ra- 
tionally ask  for.     It  was  peculiarly  worthy 
of  remark,  that  this  important  concession 
had  been  made  by  one  of  his  majesty's 
ministers ;  and  from  that  he  was  induced 
to  come  to  the  conclusion,  as  he  had  said 
before,  that  the  discontents  which  prevailed 
were  more  the  consequence  of  bad  go- 
vernment  than   of  any   other   definable 
cause.     He  had  now  only  to  say,  that  if 
the  situation  of  the  country  really  demand- 
ed the  adoption  of  these  measures,  his 
motion  would  only  go  to  limit  the  neces- 
sary duration  of  this  bill.     If  the  bill  went 
into  a  committed,  he  should  move,  that  its 
duration  should  be  restricted  to  the  1st  of 
July,  1822. 

Lord  King  said,  that  every  thing  he  had 
heard  from  the  noble  viscount  tended  to 
confirm  his  objections  to  the  bill.  He  ob- 
jected to  it  as  part  of  a  system  of  coercion 
of  the  very  worst  nature,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  alter  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  without  even  the  formality  of  an 
examination.  After  the  speech  from  the 
throne  at  the  commencement  of  the  ses- 
sion, in  which  parliament  were  told  that 
it  had  been  necessary  to  make  a  large  ad- 
dition to  the  military  force,  and  in  which 
the  existing  distresses  and  discontents  had 
been  so  strongly  insisted  on,  he  had  ex- 
pected that  ministers  would  come  down  to 
the  House,  in  order  to  move  for  a  commit- 


tee to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  propriety  of  adopting  the 
measures  which  they  considered  necessary 
for  its  protection.     To  his  surprise,  how- 
ever, he  found  that  the  general  practice  of 
parliament  was  in  this  instance  to  be  de- 
parted from ;  that  no  committee  was  to  be 
appointed ;  and  that  ministers  having  com- 
mitted themselves  by  a  rash  approbation 
of  the  transactions  at  Manchester,  were 
resolved,  upon  that  account,  to  prevent 
parliament  from  the  exercise  of  one  of  its 
most  important  and  necessary  functions. 
The  fact  was,  that  it  was  impossible  that 
any  examination  could  take  place  without 
their  conduct  becoming  a  subject  of  re* 
prehension.    If  a  disease  was  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  require  a  strong  remedy,  he 
thought  it  was  first  incumbent  to  examine 
the  patient,  and  to  see  to  what  extent  that 
remedv  should  be  applied.    When  their 
lordships  were  called  upon  to  pass  such 
bills  on  the  ground  of  tne  prevalence  of 
discontent,  they  were  bound  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  that  discontent;  they 
were  bound  to  inquire  whether  it  hod  its 
origin  in  the  distress  of  the  people,   or 
whether  it  arose  from  their  distrust  in  par- 
liament itself?    If  it  arose  from  distrust, 
the  passing  of  such  measures  by  acclama- 
tion, and  merely  on  the  notoriety  of  the 
case,  was  calculated  to  aggravate  the  evil, 
by  furnishing  new  proof  of  the  subser- 
viency of  parliament.    It  was  possible  that 
strong  measures  might  be  necestary,  but 
they  could  not  be  necessary  without  ex- 
amination, and  without  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  conciliatory  spirit  oh  the  part  of 
government.     He  was  glad  to  find  that 
some  concessions  had  been  made,  but  it 
was  to  be  observed  that  they  did  not  ori- 
ginate with  ministers,  who  so  far  from  ma- 
nifesting a  disposition  to  conciliate  the 
people,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  panic 
into  which  the  country  was  thrown,  to 
alter  the  constitution.     One  of  the  grcat- 
i  est  dangers  existing  at  the  present  day 
was  this  disposition  of  the  government  to 
;  adopt  measures  of  severity  and  coercion. 
;  The  ministers  had  forgotten  or  confounded 
!  the  distinction  between  a  free  and  an  ar- 
;  bitrary  government,  which  was,  that  the 
one  rested  on  conviction  and  affection, 
while  the  other  relied  upon  the  strong  arm 
of  force.     If  they  acted  on  the  bona  Jide 
intention  of  protecting  the  constitution, 
they  would  pass  those  measures  as  a  tem- 
porary experiment,  and  limit  their  opera- 
tion by  the  extent  of  the  danger.    In  his 
opinion,  even  a  stronger  measure  would 
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be  less  objectionable,  if  confined  Co  8  li- 
mited period.  To  abstain  from  taxation 
was,  after  all,  the  best  mode  of  restoring 
tranquillity,  and  therefore  he  should  vote 
with  his  noble  friend,  for  limiting  to  the 
shortest  possible  period  the  duration  of 
an  act  by  which  the  constitution  was  vio- 
lated. 

The  Duke  of  Athol  declared  it  to  be  his 
firm  persuasion  that  the  situation  of  the 
country  was  most  dangerous— a  circum- 
stance which  he  thought  was  mainly  attri- 
butable to  those  scandalous  libels  which 
had  found  their  way  into  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  It  was  the  duty  of  parliament 
in  this  stace  of  things,  to  exercise  their 
wisdom,  in  adopting  measures  calculated 
to  meet  the  evils  which  existed.  Upon 
such  measures  only,  did  the  salvation  of 
the  state  depend.  On  the  first  division 
which  had  taken  place  in  that  House  on 
the  address  to  the  Prince  Regent,  the 
overwhelming  majority  by  which  that  ad- 
dress had  been  carried,  in  his  humble  opi- 
nion, justified  the  apprehensions  which 
bad  arisen  in  the  public  mind;  and  the 
subsequent  overwhelming  majorities  upon 
the  measures  which  had  followed  that  ad- 
dress, confirmed  him  in  the  wisdom  by 
which  those  measures  had  been  dictated. 
He  was  glad  to  perceive  the  facetious 
spirit  with  which  a  noble  baron  attended 
to  his  speech ;  but  though  he  had  great 
respect  for  the  talents  displayed  on  that 
bench,  he  might  say,  that  the  measures  to 
which  he  alluded  had  been  approved  of 
by  men  as  wise  and  as  constitutional.  He 
had  never  interrupted  the  noble  baron, 
and  therefore  he  hoped  the  noble  baron 
would  not  interrupt  him.  He  firmly  be- 
lieved that  the  measures  which  had  been 
brought  forward  by  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment had  already  produced  a  most  salu- 
tary effect,  and  had  tended  greatly  to  di- 
minish the  mischievous  spirit  which  was 
abroad.  They  were  measures  which  had 
been  called  for  by  the  country,  by  the 
parliament,  and  particularly  by  that 
House ;  and  ministers,  in  obeying  the  call 
had  done  their  duty,  and  he  hoped  would 
continue  to  do  so  until  all  was  accomplish- 
ed which  the  situation  of  the  country  re- 
quired. Whatever  differences  might  exist 
upon  other  points,  they  were  all  agreed  in 
one  view— -that  the  constitution  of  the 
country  ought  to  flourish,  and  to  be  hand- 
ed down  unimpaired  to  posterity.  The 
noble  lords  who  had  proposed  to  limit  the 
act  to  two  years  instead  of  five,  had,  by 
declaring  that  in  such  a  case  they  would 


have  no  objection  to  the  bill,  admitted  thai 
the.  other  clauses  were  not  ao  objectionable 
as  was  somet  imes  represented.  He  thought* 
however,  that  two  years  was  too  short  a> 
period,  and  that  there  would  be  much  in- 
convenience in  being  obliged  to  fight  the 
battle  over  again  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
should  require  its  re-enactment*  He  be- 
lieved in  his  conscience  that  the  recent  ef- 
fusion of  British  blood  which  had  unfortu- 
nately taken  place,  was  owing  to  the  want 
of  such  bills.  The  prevention  of  the 
meetings  at  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and 
Paisley,  was  owing  to  their  adoption,  and 
he  trusted  the  time  was  gone  by  when  the 
enemies  of  the  constitution  could  hope  to 
intimidate  the  government*  That  the, 
alarm  was  not  unfounded  there  was  suffi- 
cient proof;  and  he  hoped  that  when  the 
flame  was  extinguished  by  the  operation 
of  these  measures,  some  course  would  be 
taken  to  relieve  the  distress  which  was 
unhappily  too  general  throughout  the 
country. 

The  Earl  of  Morley  regretted  that  that 
unanimity  which  was  never  so  absolutely 
necessary  as  it  was  at  the  present  moment, 
in  consequence  of  the  dangers  by  which 
the  country  was  surrounded,  did  not  seem 
likely  to  be  procured.  Facts  had  been 
falsified  in  a  manner  the  most  unprece- 
dented, and  the  characters  of  magistrates 
acting  on  the  purest  principles,  bad  been 
assailed  by  calumnies  as  gross  as  they 
were  unwarranted.  Many  had  censured 
the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  at  Man- 
chester as  intemperate:  many  had  cen- 
sured it  as  illegal;  and  not  a  few  had  con- 
demned it  as  originating  from  the  influence 
of  fear.  The  illusion,  however*  which  had 
blinded  the  minds  of  the  people  was  now 
however,  fast  dispersing,  and  the  idea  of 
any  impropriety  of  behaviour  on  the  part. 
of  the  magistrates  would  soon  be  aban- 
doned by  men  of  all  parties.  This  was 
partly  occasioned  by  that  amelioration 
which  had  taken  place  during  the  progress 
of  these  bills  through  the  House,  and  which 
was  mainly  attributable  to  them.  They 
had  been  called  bills  of  severity,  bills  of 
violence,  bills  of  coercion.  Now.  he 
would  just  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  what  they  really  were.  The  first  of 
them  was  the  bill  agaitist  military  train- 
ing, which  was  already  an  offence  under 
the  existing  laws :  the  second  was  a  bill 
for  the  search  of  arms,  which  the  state  of 
the  country  rendered  absolutely  neces- 
sary: the  third  related  to  the  law  of  tr*» 
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vorse,  and  was  of  such  a  nature  that  his 
noble  friend  opposite  had  declared,  that 
he  thought  it  upon  the  whole  an  amend- 
ment of  the  old  law:  the  fourth  related 
to  the  prevention  of  tumultuous  and  sedi- 
tious meetings;  and  he  would  ask  whether 
this  was  a  tirne  for  such  large  meetings  as 
had  been  recently  witnessed— meetings  of 
fifty  or  sixty  thousand  persons,  assembled 
together  by  itinerant  orators,  meetings 
which  had  no  parallel  cither  in  ancient  or 
in  modern  history,  and  which  were  calcu- 
lated for  any  purpose  rather  than  the  pur- 
pose of  calm  and  tranquil  deliberation. — 
A  noble  earl  who  had  spoken  before 
him  had  passed  high  encomiums  upon  our 
unpaid  magistracy ;  but  in  the  objections 
which  he  had  made  to  the  authority  given 
by  this  bill  to  them,  be  had  both  done  and 
said  much  to  their  disparagement.  Happily 
for  this  country,  its  magistracy  was  of  such 
a  character,  that  no  persons  could  be 
more  safely  entrusted  with  discretionary 
power.  The  noble  earl  had  also  misun- 
derstood what  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
viscount.  The  noble  viscount  had  never 
said,  that  the  bill  ought  to  be  re-enacted 
at  the  end  of  5  yeara,  whether  or  not 
circumstances  should  be  such  as  to  require 
it :  but  whether  it  was  to  be  so  re-enacted 
or  not,  it  was  of  importance  that  the  in- 
dustrious part  of  the  population  should 
not  be  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  alarm 
by  the  machinations  of  those  who  were  so 
frequently  calling  these  turbulent  meet- 
ings. The  measure  might,  in  some  res- 
pects, be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution; but  there  were  cases,  and  he 
thought  the  present  was  one,  in  which  all 
theory  was  bound  to  yield  to  dire  neces- 
sity. The  principle  of  vitality  was,  how- 
ever, so  strong  in  our  constitution,  that 
he  did  not  entertain  any  doubt  of  the 
evils  under  which  the  country  now  labour- 
ed being  soon  surmounted,  and  of  our 
again  enjoying  that  tranquillity  which  we 
were  entitled  to  enjoy,  iron  the  success 
.of  our  arms,  the  civilisation  of  our  people, 
and  the  excellence  of  our  laws  and  general 
institutions. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  declared, 
that  though  he  was  clad  that  the  country 
was  to  be  afflicted  by  this  measure  for  a 
shorter  period  than  was  at  first  proposed, 
he  must  object  to  it  both  as  a  part  of  a 
whole,  and  upon  its  own  demerits.  If  it 
did  not  absolutely  take  away  one  of  the 
most  important  rights  of  the  people,  it 
certainly  limited  and  narrowed  it  consi- 
derably :   it  vested  in  the  ministers  of  the 
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Crown,  or  at  least  in  those  whom  they  ap- 
pointed, the  right  of  calling  all  public 
meetings,  which  was  the  next  thing  to 
taking  away  that  great  constitutional  right 
altogether.  The  people  had  not  been 
convicted  before  either  House  of  parlia- 
ment of  any  such  offence  as  to  demand  so 
severe  a  punishment.  But  supposing  the 
facts  proved  relative  to  the  meetings  at 
Manchester,  and  in  the  other  northern 
counties,  was  that  a  sufficient  ground  for 
divesting  every  subject  of  the  realm, 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other, 
of  the  most  valuable  constitutional  right 
which  they  inherited  from  their  fore- 
fathers? He  said  to  their  lordships, 
"  No."  The  noble  viscount  who  had 
opened  the  debate  had  taken  every  thing 
for  granted :  he  had  said  that  every  noble 
lord  was  convinced  of  the  existence  of 
the  evil,  and  of  the  necessity  of  repress- 
ing it ;  and  therefore  that  be  would  not 
trouble  their  lordships  with  any  argument 
upon  it.  Now,  he  would  tell  the  noble 
viscount,  that  he,  for  one,  was  not  con- 
scious of  the  existence  of  the  evil.  But 
even  if  he  was  convinced  that  the  evil  did 
exist  in  England  to  as  great  a  degree  as 
was  stated,  and  that  the  present  measure 
was  calculated  to  repress  it,  he  must  be 
allowed  to  ask  why  -it  was  to  be  extended 
to  Ireland  ?  Ireland  did  not  deserve  these 
severe  measures.  Was  there  any  proof 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  had  sinned  in 
any  way  against  the  constitution.  But 
even  if  there  was  such  proof,  still  he 
should  say,  that  these  were  not  the  reme- 
dies which  fitted  her  condition.  Ministers 
had  of  late  been  in  the  habit  of 
panegyrising  his  unhappy  country,  and  as 
a  proof  how  well  the  panegyric  was  de- 
served, they  now  introduced  pains  and  pe- 
nalties to  follow  it.  Now,  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country  must  have  acted  either 
rightly  or  wrongly;  if  they  had  acted 
rightly,  they  did  not  deserve  to  be  bur- 
tbened  with  enactments  like  these;  if 
they  had  acted  wrongly,  these  were  not  the 
enactments  to  produce  their  amendment. 
He  did  not,  however,  object  to  the  bill  now 
before  the  House,  solely  because  it  was 
bad  in  itself,  but  also  because  it  came  in 
bad  company.  It  was  part  of  that  system 
which  had  lately  been  introduced  into  th* 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  by  which 
both  of  them  had  been  polluted.  It  was 
part  of  a  whole  system  of  coercion— of  a 
systematic  restriction  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  The  country  was  first  fright- 
ened by  an  exaggerated  statement  of  dis- 
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affection  ;  the  most  watchful  centinels  of 
the  constitution  were  thrown  off  their 
guard ;  and  in  this  state  of  things  minis- 
ters came  down  and  proposed  the  severest 
measures,  without  even  a  pretence  of 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  which 
called  for  them.  They  brought  forth 
witnesses  of  their  own,  whom  they  would 
not  allow  to  be  cross-examined,  and  had 
prevented  other  witnesses  from  being 
called  forward  to  contradict  the  garbled, 
imperfect,  and  anonymous  statements 
which  they  had  put  forth  to  deceive  the 
public.  In  short,  ministers  had  selected 
such  evidence  as  best  suited  their  pur- 
poses; and  without  allowing  the  slightest 
investigation  into  its  character,  had  pro* 
ceeded  to  pass  bills  of  pains  and  penalties. 
He  felt  bound  to  object  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  system  of  coercion  without  any 
appearance  of  legal  proof  of  its  necessity. 
He  objected  to  the  unsupported  state- 
ments laid  before  their  lordships,  but  he 
objected  to  them  the  more  because  they 
came  from  ministers.  A  still  stronger 
ground  of  objection  was,  that  these  mea- 
sures were  introduced  by  ministers  in 
order  to  protect  themselves— they  wished 
to  show  that  they  had  not  been  asleep 
upon  their  post  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
But  he  must  say,  that  if  ministers  had 
wisely  and  properly  exerted  the  power 
vested  in  them,  the  evil  might  have  been 
prevented ;  it  might  have  been  stopped 
before,  it  got  to  the  pitch  to  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  statements,  it  had 
now  arrived.  If  in  times  of  difficulty 
ministers,  from  fear,  or  from  any  other 
motive,  neglected  the  duty  imposed  upon 
them  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  dis- 
affection, was  it  proper  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  turn  round  and  claim  the 
assistance  of  parliament  ?  Were  they  to 
allow  the  vessel  to  get  into  a  sinking  state, 
and  then  to  cry  out  for  assistance? 
Were  they  to  be  permitted  to  say: 
"  The  laws  are  inefficient ;  we  can  .do  no- 
thing with  them ;  we  have  done  nothing ; 
we  now  therefore  shelter  ourselves  behind 
parliament,  and  call  upon  it  to  support  us 
by  passing  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  in 
order  to  control  the  people."  Were  they 
to  be  allowed  to  do  this  without  any  in- 
quiry into,  or  censure  of  their  conduct  J 
What  were  their  lordships  to  think  of  the 
attempts  made  to  arrest  Harrison  at 
Smith  field,  and  of  the  dispersion  of  the 
Manchester  meeting?  Were  their  lord- 
ships not  bound  to  suppose  that  go- 
vernment were  anxious  to  produce  riot 


and  disturbance*  in  order  to  give  coun- 
tenance to  their  measures.  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  such  a  state  of  things  could -un- 
controllably exist  in  a  civilised  govern- 
ment ?  Was  it  possible  to  suppose  that 
such  practices  could  be  carried  on  with 
impunity  in  the  metropolis,  and  immedi- 
ately under  the  eye  of  government  ?  CeuM 
it  be  imagined  that  meetings,  said  tQ.be 
seditious,  should  be  allowed  to  be  held* 
bearding  the  constituted  authorities,  and 
subverting  the  peace  and  order  of  society; 
and  this  without  any  timely  attempt  at 
prevention  on  the  part  of  ministers  ?  Was 
it  a  want  of  energy  which  caused  this 
was  it  a  want  of  experience  ?  No.  Why 
then  were  there  no  exertions  made  tse 
prevent  such  meetings,  unless  there  was  a 
motive  for  it ;  unless  these  meetings  went 
to  be  made  a  pretext  for  the  introductisja 
of  measures  of  coercion  and  restriction? 
From  the  manner  in  which  the  bill  was 
drawn  up,  it  evidently  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  original  framer  of  it  to  include 
Ireland  in  its  operation.  There  were  di- 
rections how  it  was  to  be  carried  into  exsfr 
cution  in  England  and  in  Scotland:;  bat 
not  one  for  the  manner  in  which  k  was  to 
be  executed  in  Ireland.  But  on  re- 
consideration ministers  were  of  opinion, 
that  though  there  was  no  necessity  to  in- 
clude Ireland  in  the  bill,  yet  .they  might 
as  well  make  one  business  of  it,  and  throw 
the  whole  empire  into  their  system  -  of 
coercion.  He  wondered,  indeed,  they 
did  not  include  the  remote  dependencies 
of  the  Crown,  as  well  as  the  more  immo 
diate  parts  of  the  empire :  they  had  fast 
as  much  right  to  do  the  one  as  the  other. 
To  include  Ireland  was  merely  for  the 
sake  of  insult— it  could  be  for  nothing 
else ;  for  in  the  state  and  character  ef 
Ireland  there  was  nothing  to  which 
this  bill  could  be  at  all  applicable. 
The  Irish,  indeed,  knew  how  to  plan 
rebellion  much  better  than  the  Eng- 
lish ;  the  latter  had  large  meetings  and 
paraded  the  streets  with  flags  and  mufia: 
the  former  had  private  meetings,  secret 
committees,  and  associations  of  a  nature 
which  he  should  not  describe,  ss  the  noble 
lord  opposite  knew  them  very  well.  It 
almost  appeared  as  if  it  was  the  nobis 
lord's  intention  to  teach  the  radicals  how 
to  do  this  business — to  show  them  that  k 
was  not  by  marching  in  large  bodies  in 
military  array,  and  in  the  lock-step  j  hot 


by  proceeding  in  conclaves  of  fifties  eye» 
or  even  of  twenty-fives,  for  that  aoariber 
in  his  country  had  been  found  efioctivsw 
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The  Earl  of  Harrotoby  reminded  their 
lordships,  that  the  question  now  before 
them  was  not  on  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
but  whether  they  should  go  into  a  com- 
mittee, where  its  provisions  might  be  dis- 
cussed. It  was  pleasing  to  see  that  the 
objections  of  the  noble  lords  who  had 
opposed  the  measure  applied  rather  to  the 
date  of  continuance  than  the  nature  of  the 
enactments.  But  the  objections  stated 
by  one  noble  lord  to  the  principle  of  the 
bill,  and  by  another  noble  lord  to  its  dura- 
tion, rested  on  the  same  basis.  One  of 
those  noble  lords  said,  "  I  cannot  agree 
to  the  enactments  of  the  bill,  because  it 
is  8  bad  bill ;"  and  the  other  said,  "  I  must 
have  its  operation  limited  to  two  years, 
because  it  is  a  bad  bill."  If  it  was  a  bad 
measure,  he  called  upon  their  lordships 
not  to  pass  it  at  all.  This  measure  did 
not  come' before  the  House  like  another 
that  had  lately  received  the  sanction  of 
parliament,  as  an  invasion  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  therefore  enacted  only  for  a 
duratioo  commensurate  with  the  period  of 
necessity  on  which  its  justification  rested 
It  came  before  their  lordships,  not  as  an 
infringement  of  long  enjoyed  privilege, 
nor  as  a  curtailment  of  the  rights  of  Eng- 
lishmen—not, in  short,  as  having  any 
thing  in  ks  nature  opposed  to  its  perpe- 
tuity ;  but  it  came  before  them  as  a  tem- 
porary measure,  because,  though  framed 
to  protect  rather  than  infringe  the  consti- 
tution, it  contained  provisions  new  to  the 
late  practice  of  the  country,  and  therefore 
requiring  to  be  brought  under  the  review 
of  parliament  at  no  distant  period,  when 
their  operation  should  be  known.  The 
noble  earl  had  contended,  that  the  right 
of  meeting  ought  to  be  subject  to  no  re- 
strictions ;  but  in  doing  so  he  had  gone  a 
little  too  far,  and  had  destroyed  the  con- 
sistency of  bis  speech ;  for  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  his  remarks,  he  had  found  fault 
with  ministers  for  not  having  used  mili- 
tary force  to  disperse  those  meetings  which 
were  said  to  be  seditious  ["  No,"  from 
the  earl  of  Donoughmore.]  He  was 
sorry  to  have  mistaken  the  noble  earl. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  said,  that  he 
had  found  fault  with  ministers  for  not 
Laving  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  pre- 
vent meetings  of  a  seditious  nature. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  continued— He 
was  sorry  to  have  mistaken  the  noble  earl, 
but  what  he  admitted  was  sufficient  for  his 
argument.  The  noble  earl,  then,  found 
fault  with  ministers  for  not  preventing 
these  meetings.    There  could  be  no  doubt 


about  the  right  of  the  people  to  petition 
the  legislature,  or  to  carry  their  addresses 
to  the  foot  of  the  throne ;  and,  therefore, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  -their  right  to 
assemble,- so  far  as  was  necessary,  to  agree 
to  their  petitions  or  addresses.  This  right 
was  usually  grounded  on  the  Bill  of  Rights/ 
but  it  existed  long  before.  This  provision 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights  which  asserted  it, 
was  made  to  meet  a  particular  case,  that 
of  the  Seven  Bishops  who  had  been  per- 
secuted for  petitioning;  whereas  the 
right  of  petitioning  had  always  -  existed ; 
it  was  grounded  on  no  concession ;  it  ori- 
ginated in  no  statute ;  it  was  founded  on 
the  principle  that  no  man  ought  to  be  re- 
strained from  that  which  was  not  prohi- 
bited, and  that  what  was  not  forbidden  by 
law  was  lawful.  The  bill  before  the  House 
imposed  no  restrictions  on  the  legitimate 
enjoyment  of  the  privilege ;  it  only  regu- 
lated the  meetings  at  which  it  was  to  be 
exercised ;  but  the  noble  lord  objected  to 
its  duration,  and  wished  to  limit  it  to  two 
years,  ornandum%  laudandum,  tollendum. 
The  discussion  of  public  measures  at  pub- 
lic meetings,  he  waswilling  to  allow,  had 
been  one  main  cause  of  producing  that 
manly  character,  and  fostering  that  na- 
tional spirit,  to  which  our  greatness,  our 
Crosperity,  and  our  glory,  were  owing; 
ut  how  were  these  meetings  originally, 
and  up  to  a  very  late  period,  composed  f 
Had  our  rights  been  asserted  and  our  laws 
defended  by  such  meetings  as  those  of 
Manchester,  of  Spa-fields,  or  of  Smith- 
field  ?  Was  it  by  assemblies  of  that  sort 
that  the  sense  of  the  country  had  been 
taken  in  any  of  its  glorious  struggles  t 
No ;  they  were  unheard  of  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  long  train  of  revolutions  that 
we  had  lately  witnessed.  Great  meetings 
on  public  affairs  began  about  1779  or  1780. 
At  no  period  were  meetings' more  common 
than  then  to  address  the  throne  or  to  pe- 
tition the  Houses  of  parliament  on  sub- 
jects of  national  interest.  The  first  great 
assembly  of  this  kind  took  place  in  York- 
shire, and  it  was  mentioned  by  sir  G. 
Saville  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  marquess  of  Rockingham  in  this 
House,  that  the  rental  of  the  600  requi- 
sitionists  who  called  it  amounted  to 
800,000/.  But  was  that  meeting  held  in 
the  open  air,  and  attended  by  all  persona 
who  chose  to  attend  it  ?  No.  It  was  a 
county  meeting,  called  by  the  sheriff, 
and  attended  only  by  freeholders.  What 
was  the  nature  of  the  meetings  to  which 
Mr.   Fox   addressed  himself  in   West- 
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minster  ?  They  were  meetings  of  house- 
holders paying  direct  taxes  to  government, 
and  convened  by  the  constituted  authori- 
ties. Such  were  the  assemblies  of  the 
people  that  formerly  conveyed  their  wishes 
and  prayers  to  the  throne  and  to  parlia- 
ment, before  the  present  mode  of  assem- 
bling was  practised.  In  contending  thus 
against  meetings  like  those  of  Manchester 
or  Sheffield,  did  he  wish  to  deprive  the 
class  of  persons  who  attended  such  as- 
semblies of  the  means  of  expressing  their 
opinions  ?  No  certainly.  Neither  did  the 
present  bill  prevent  them  from  meeting  to 
express  their  ideas  of  public  matters,  and 
to  convey  their  petitions  to  the  throne 
or  the  legislature,  if  called  together  by 
the  lord -lieutenant,  the  custos  rotulorum, 
the  sheriff,  the  grand  jury,  or  five  magis- 
trates. It  was  stated  in  objection  to  this, 
that  those  officers  were  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  and  might  oppose  a  meeting  to 
petition  against  the  conduct  of  the  advisers 
of  the  Crown  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  recol- 
lected that  the  meetings  formerly  held  to 
petition  against  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment were  called  by  the  same  constituted 
authorities  with  whom  the  power  of  con- 
vening them  was  lodged  by  the  present 
bill.  It  had  been  made  a  strong  objection 
to  this  measure,  that  one  justice  should  have 
it  in  his  power  in  certain  specified  circum- 
stances, to  dissolve  a  meeting  legally  con- 
vened, and  attended  by  those  who  had  a 
right  to  call  it*  But  that  provision  ap- 
plied to  such  meetings  only  of  which  the 
giving  of  notice  was  necessary  (which  was 
not  the  case  with  meetings  called  by  the 
constituted  authorities)  ;  and  even  at  these 
there  must  be  language  of  a  seditious  na- 
ture used  before  the  magistrates  could  in- 
terfere to  arrest  the  person ;  and  resist- 
ance offered  to  the  arrest  of  the  person, 
before  the  meeting  could  be  dissolved. 
Resistance  roust  be  offered  before  the 
meeting  became  unlawful ;  and  after  it 
had  thus  become  unlawful  and  riotous,  it 
might  have  been  dispersed  by  the  existing 
law.  But  the  noble  earl  objected  to  the 
bill,  because  the  necessity  .for  such  a  mea- 
sure was  not  made  out  by  sufficient  evi- 
dence. The  noble  earl  said  that  it  rested 
on  the  unproved  assertions  of  noble  lords 
on  the  ministerial  side  of  the  House,  and 
on  the  authority  of  the  documents  on  the 
table.  He  did  not  admit  that  this  was  all 
the  evidence.  But  if  there  had  been  no 
one  paper  brought  forward,  still  he  main- 
tained that  it  only  required  eyes  to  see 
unci  cars  to  hear,  in  order  to  be  satisfied 


of  the  danger  whieb  existed*  Unlaw 
people  were  wilfully  deaf  and  blind  to 
what  was  passing  around  theaa,  they  mutt 
feel  the  necessity  of  resisting  and  putting 
down  the  disaffection  which  was  fart 
spreading  through  the  country.  Was)  it 
not  notorious  that  meetings  were  held  aft 
many  places,  which  threw  the  whole 
neighbourhood  into  confusion  and  alarm? 
Was  it  not  notorious  that  two  countiss 
on  this  account  were  nearly  in  a  state  at 
siege?  Was  it  not  notorious  that  thou- 
sands had  assembled  in  military  array, 
under  leaders,  with  flags  and  music? 
Did  it  require  any  documents  to  prove 
these  facts?  Documents  might  have 
been  produced;  but  it  was  needless 
to  prove  to  their  lordships  facts  which 
were  self-evident,  and  on  which  the* 
lordships  could  not  feel  a  doubt.  He  was 
sensible  these  meetings  took  place  with 
the  professed  object  of  petitioning^  and 
he  was  not  disposed  to  deny  or  underlain* 
the  right;  but  had  British  subjects  no 
other  rights  to  protect  equally  valuable? 
Was  the  security  of  our  lives  and  pro- 
perty to  be  regarded  as  nothing  ?  Why 
did  we  surrender  any  of  our  natural  rights 
but  to  obtain  the  blessings  of  society  in 
the  safety  of  our  lives  and  property I  Mad 
not  every  British  subject  as  much  a  right 
to  protection  as  some  claimed  of  petition* 
But  could  we  be  safe  if  these  numerous 
and  menacing  meetings  were  allowed  te 
go  on  ?  Could  the  government  maintain 
one  army  at  Manchester,  and  another  at 
Glasgow  and  Paisley;  and  were  those 
who  objected  to  military  establishments 
to  be  the  individuals  who  would  oppose  a 
measure  without  which  our  military 
power  must  be  increased  ?  It  bad  been 
stated  by  a  noble  lord  in  a  previous  de- 
bate, that  a  great  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  state  of  this  country  during  the  last 
50  years.  It  became  their  lordships  te 
consider  what  that  change  had  been  with 
a  reference  to  the  policy  of  this  bill.  .  la 
the  year  1750,  the  whole  population' of 
the  country  did  not  exceed  7,000,000  of 
souls*  Lancashire  alone  now  contained 
1,500,000.  In  1750,  Lancashire  contained 
only  300,000  inhabitants:  the  manufac- 
turing population  of  the  hundred  of  Sal- 
ford,  inclusive  of  the  township  of  Man- 
Chester,  now  contained  upwards  of 
300,000,  or  as  many  inhabitants  as  the 
whole  county  ahout  70  years  ago.  In  the 
west  riding  of  Yorkshire  the  manufactur- 
ing population  amounted  to  more  than 
1,000,000.    Let  their  lordships  consider 
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of  whom  this  population  was  composed. 
It  was  composed  of  persons  whose  labour 
was  expended  in  the  production,  and 
whose  subsistence  depended  on  the  dis- 
posal of  manufactures,  the  value  of  which 
might  be  affected,  and  the  sale  of  which 
might  be  interrupted,  by  a  variety  of 
causes  over  which  government  couid  have 
no  control.  A  change  of  fashion  or  the 
caprice  of  a  foreign  state  might  ruin  or 
throw  out  of  employ  whole  classes  of  ma- 
nufacturers. This  tendency  to  fluctua- 
tion had  been  much  increased  by  the  use 
of  machinery.  Formerly,  if  an  order 
came  from  abroad  for  a  great  assortment 
of  manufactured  goods,  it  would  have  re- 
quired six  months  to  execute  what  could 
now  be  done  in  so  many  weeks  in  conse- 
quence of  the  perfection  of  our  machinery. 
These  fluctuations  were  the  cause  of 
great  distress ;  and  distress  and  disaffection 
were  often  nearly  allied.  There  were  in- 
stances of  disaffection  where  little  distress 
was  felt,  but  in  general  they  were  joined. 
Unless,  therefore,  there  was  some  restric- 
tion imposed  upon  the  right  of  holding 
public  meetings  in  places  where  the  popu- 
lation was  crowded,  and  where  the  em- 
ployment of  the  people  was  liable  to  great 
vicissitudes,  these  could  be  no  safety  or 
security.  The  noble  earl  had  charged 
this  measure  with  being  a  part  of  a  sys- 
tem by  which  the  constitution  was  in- 
vaded, and  had  said  that  it  originated  in 
the  design  of  ministers  and  of  parliament 
to  trench  on  the  liberties  of  the  subject. 
But  how  was  the  charge  made  out  against 
ministers  ?  The  army  had  been  reduced 
as  much  as  was  desired  by  the  greatest 
enemy  of  large  military  establishments ;  at 
least,  he  had  a  right  to  presume  so  from 
no  motions  being  made  tor  a  farther  re- 
duction. In  no  other  case  could  it  be 
proved  that  parliament  had  shown  a  dis- 
regard to  the  wants  or  interests  of  the 
people.  This  sort  of  general  accusation 
against  ministers  and  parliament  had  as- 
sumed a  serious  aspect,  and  ought  to  be 
discouraged,  from  the  effects  which  it 
might  produce.  What  prepared  the  riots 
which  took  place  in  1780?  They  were 
produced  by  telling  the  people  that 
neither  government  nor  the  legislature 
would  attend  to  their  complaints.  This 
language  was  held  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  in  June  parliament  was  itself 
treated  with  disrespect,  insult,  and  vio- 
lence, by  a  riotous  mob,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  city  was  set  on  fire.  Had 
such  a  bill  as  that  now  before  the  House 


been  then  passed,  these  melancholy 
events  would  not  have  happened.  For 
want  of  preventive  laws,  such  calamities 
were  experienced.  The  bill  allowed  all 
the  meetings  which  in  the  best  times  were 
allowed,  and  only  prevented  those  that 
created  alarm,  or  threatened  the  public 
peace.  Neither  he  nor  any  of  his  majes- 
ty's ministers  wished  to  put  an  end  to  fair 
and  free  discussion.  If  any  subject  arose, 
on  which  the  public  might  entertain  a  wish 
to  meet,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  its 
merits,  the  provisions  of  this  bill  gave 
them  an  ample  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
No  unfair  restriction,  no  unjust  opposi- 
tion, was  called  into  action,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  privilege  of  meeting.  It  should 
be  recollected,  that  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  were  not  applicable  to  meetings  in 
rooms.  In  former  times,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  riotous  and  tumultuary  assem- 
blages, every  expression  of  public  feeling 
emanated  from  meetings  which  were  never 
too  numerous  to  be  included  under  the 
roof  of  a  building.  If  the  public  desired 
to  meet  for  the  purposes  of  fair  discussion, 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  would  be  highly 
favourable  to  that  object,  by  preventing 
the  congregation  of  numbers  so  great  as  to 
render  all  discussion  impracticable.  He 
agreed  with  the  noble  earl,  that  if  this 
bill  would  have  the  effect  of  putting  an 
end  to  public  meetings,  if  it  essentially 
interfered  with  that  great  popular  privi- 
lege, if  it  prevented  the  people  from  ex- 
pressing their  feelings  in  a  just  and  con- 
stitutional manner,  it  would  be  highly  ob- 
jectionable, and  might  lead  to  the  worst 
consequences ;  because  if  those  fires  were 
not  permitted  to  blaze  above-ground,  they 
would,  perhaps,  occasion  a  dreadful  ex- 
plosion. But  the  right  of  meeting  was  not 
prevented.  Those  who  meant  well  could 
still  assemble  at  parish  and  county  meet- 
ings. Those  only  who  wished  to  meet  for 
bad  purposes,  would  be  affected  by  the 
bill.  Tne  noble  earl  stated,  that  that 
part  of  the  empire  to  which  he  more  im- 
mediately belonged,  was  perfectly  free 
from  any  taint  of  disaffection— that  the 
people  there  were  perfectly  quiet.  He  did 
not  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  state- 
ment. He  would  go  farther.  He  was 
ready  fairly  to  admit,  that  the  conduct  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  Eng- 
land had  been  most  excellent,  most  praise- 
worthy. He  conceived  that  the  exem- 
plary manner  in  which  they  had  under- 
gone the  greatest  privations— privations 
that  were  rendered  necessary  for  the  good 
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of  the  state— entitled  them  to  the  utmost 
gratitude.     But,  because  he  thought  so, 
he  felt  it  necessary  thai  the  protecting  arni 
of  parliament  should  be  stretched  forth  to 
shield  those  parts  of  the  country  which 
were  not  yet  assailed  by  the  principles  of 
disaffection,  from  an  evil  that  otherwise 
would   reach  them.     Had  Cornwall,   or 
Devon,  he  would  ask,  been  disturbed? 
Certainly  not.     Yet,  upon  the  principle 
laid  down  by  the  noble  earl,  they  ought 
to  be  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the 
bill.   Was  it  possible  for  their  lordships  to 
say,  that  this,  which  was  intended  to  be 
a  preventive  measure,  should  be  marked 
out  for,  and  confined  to,  particular  coun- 
ties and  districts  ?     What  would  be  the 
consequence  ?    It  would  be  this— that  the 
principle  of  disaffection,  when  put  down 
in  one  place  by  the  operation  of  the  bills, 
would  speedily  arise  in  another ;  and  thus 
they  would  be  called  on  to  legislate  over 
and  over  again.     He  should  be  extremely 
sorry  to  make  any  difference  or  distinction 
with  respect  to  the  operation  of  this  mea- 
sure.   He  thought  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try entitled  to  the  same  degree  of  protec- 
tion from  government.    Their  measures 
intended  for  safety  and  security,  ought  to 
be  alike  extended  to  all.    It  was  for  the 
legislature  to  render  their  measures  effec- 
tual ;  and,  with  that  object  in  view,  they 
could  not  exclude  counties  situated  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  because 
they  were  not  visited  by  tumult  and  dis- 
affection, more  than  they  could,  for  the 
same  reason,  exempt  districts  on  this  side 
of  it  from  the  operation  of  the  measure. 
He  hoped  their  lordships  would  pass  the 
bill  in  its  present  state.     He  did  so,  he- 
cause  he  felt  that,  so  far  from  its  being 
part  of  a  system  of  coercion,  it  was,  in 
fact,  part  of  a  system  of  protection.     It 
was  introduced,  not  with  reference  to  any 
body  of  men,  or  to  any  district,  but  for 
the  good  of  the  entire  country,  of  the 
whole  community.     It  was  introduced   in 
behalf  of  the  quiet,  peaceable,  and  loyal 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  formed 
the  infinitely  greater  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation.   Not  alone  would  he  have  the  bill 
passed  for  the  safety  and  security  of  the 
quiet,  peaceable,  and  loyal ;  he  would  also 
have  it  passed  for  the  sake  of  those  very 
men,  against  whom,  as  the  noble  carl  as- 
serted, it  was  peculiarly  directed.     He 
would  past  it,  that  those  persons  might  be 
deterred  from  adding  to  their  own  distress 
by  debating  on  political  topics,  when  they 
should  be  attending  to  their  business ;  he 


would  pass  it,  that  such  persons  might  be 
deterred  from  attending  meetings  in  sock 
vast  numbers  as  rendered  it  necessary  ts> 
call  out  military  force  in  order  to  assist 
the  civil  power.    Although  it  might  be  the 
duty  of  government  sometimes  to  call  oat 
the  military  force,  it  was,  he  woulddsV 
dare,  a  most  painful  duty ;  for  be  eosM 
assure  their  lordships,  that  the  press** 
government  was  as  unwilling  to  recur  te 
the  employment  of-  a  military  force,  h? 
they  could  possibly  .avoid  it,  m  their  s*>» 
cestors  were.    But  if  it  were  found  neces 
sary  to  use  that  force,  if  the  exigencies  of 
the  time  demanded  it,  he  trusted  govern- 
ment would  not  be  deterred,  by  attack* 
from  any  quarter,  to  do  their  duty  finnsV 
and  vigorously,  for  the  decisive  and  -vi- 
gorous protection  of  the  state,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  country.    He  felt  the? 
the  system  of  coercion,  as  it  bad  been' 
called,  unjustly  as  he  conceived,  had  si* 
ready  produced  a  very  good  effect.    The 
measures  which  had  been  submitted  to  par* 
liament,  had  wrought  much  benefit  to  the' 
country.    He  believed  that  popular  dis* 
content  was  fast  subsiding;  but  that  it 
would  subside  within  the  snort  period  t*V 
which  the  noble  earl  wished  the  bill  to  be 
restricted,  he  was  not  sanguine  enough  to 
suppose.    He  was  firmly  of  opinion, -that 
the  House  would  protect  themselves  and 
the  country  from  some  of  the  greatest  dan* 
gers  by  which  a  kingdom  could  be  visited, 
if  they  passed  this  measure.    Many  per*** 
sons  revolted  at  the  idea  of  a  military  das*»; 
potism.    The  fear  was  groundless;  'be- 
cause, if  a  military  force  was  employed^ 
it  was  in  defence  of  the  laws,  and  not  with 
an  intention  of  destroying  them.  But  even 
military  despotism  was  better  than  the  das* 
potism  of  a  mob.    The  despotism  of  the 
mob  was  in  itself  worse  than  military  des- 
potism ;  in  addition  to  which  it  invariably 
fed  to  military  despotism.  If  anarchy  were 
allowed  to  prevail,  that  anarchy  must  end 
in  arbitrary  government.    If,  therefore, 
life  and  property  could  be  secured  only  by" 
an  arbitrary  government,  it  would  be  be?** 
ter  to  go  to  it  by  a  direct,  than  by  that 
dreadful  road,  to  which  the  path  that  led 
to  the  gates  of  hell  was  alone  superior  in  - 
horror.    But  he  was  persuaded  that  to  Mr 
such  danger  would  the  proposed  measure 
tend.    It  would  merely  aid  the  executive 
authority  in  the  suppression  of  that  evil,  ■ 
the  continuance  of  which  was  utterly  in* 
compatible  with  private  happiness  -and 
public  order.    It  was  a  love  of  rational* 
freedom  which  prompted  him  to  support* 
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this  measure,  because  be  wished  that  ra- 
tional freedom  to  be  guarded  by  the  arm 
of  the  law ;  and  as  the  law  now  stood,  it 
was  not  sufficient  to  ward  off  the  danger 
by  which  the  country  was  threatened. 

Earl  Grosvenor  said,  he  should  be 
obliged  to  detain  their  lordships  longer  on 
this  occasion  than  he  had  done  during  the 
progress  of  other  measures  connected 
with  the  present  through  that  House,  be- 
cause he  conceived  the  bill  of  infinite  im- 
portance, tending  as  it  did  to  a  radical 
alteration  in  the  frame  of  the  constitution. 
The  noble  earl  near  him  who  had  so  ably 
exposed  the  true  character  of  the  mea- 
sure under  their  lordships  consideration, 
had  called  on  the  noble  lords  opposite  to 
exempt  Ireland  from  the  operation  of  this 
act.  That  country  had  been  represent- 
ed by  ministers,  and  by  all  who  had  de- 
livered their  sentiments  on  this  subject, 
as  being  in  a  state  of  perfect  quietness  ; 
and  therefore  he  thought  it  should  not  be 
affected  by  such  a  measure.  But  the  no- 
ble earl  who  had  just  sat  down,  declared 
that  the  bill  was  a  favour  and  a  boon  to 
the  people  of  Ireland.  How  far  he  would 
extend  that  favour  and  that  boon,  he  could 
not  say.  Was  it  to  be  extended  to  the 
settlements  abroad  ?  There  were  one  or 
two  places  to  which  perhaps  ministers 
might  suppose  the  favour  would  peculiar- 
ly apply.  Would  they  extend  it  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  which  they  were 
exporting  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
population  of  the  country  ?  Would  they 
also  extend  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  Botany 
Bay  ?— A  noble  duke  had  congratulated 
himself  and  those  around  him,  on  the 
overwhelming  majorities  by  which  the 
measures  of  ministers  were  supported. 
If  great  majorities  always  proved  the 
truth,  then  indeed  would  the  excellence 
of  the  system  now  introduced  be  decided- 
ly made  out,  and  ministers  might  be  con- 
sidered as  the  best  and  wisest  of  all  hu- 
man beings.  But  in  the  course  of  his 
own  experience  he  had  found,  in  one  or 
two  cases,  that  positions,  supported  by 
overwhelming  majorities  were  in  the  course 
of  six  months  afterwards  overturned  by 
majorities  as  overwhelming.  Therefore  he 
inferred,  that  great  majorities  were  not 
always  an  undeniable  proof  of  the  excel- 
lence of  measures ;  ana  he  doubted  very 
much  whether,  in  this  case,  the  large  and 
overwhelming  majorities  by  which  minis- 
ters were  supported  would  be  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  those  who  viewed  the  measures 
under  consideration  with  distrust  and  suspi- 


cion* The  noble  earl  rejoiced  in  the  effect 
which  the  introduction  of  these  measures  of 
coercion  already  had  throughout  the  coun- 
try. He  stated  his  belief  that  it  was  owing 
to  them  that  the  late  meeting  at  Manches- 
ter passed  off  without  mischief.  He  felt 
very  differently.  In  his  opinion,  those  mea- 
sures were  likely  to  excite  discontent— to 
excite  a  strong  feeling  of  indignation  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  instead  of  producing 
good  humour  and  quietness.  The  noble  lord 
spoke  of  an  army  at  Manchester — he 
spoke  of  an  army  at  Glasgow;  but  if 
a  military  force  were  thus  employed  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  must  not  the  in- 
ference be,  that  these  meetings  were  put 
an  end  to  by  violence,  and  not  by  the 
operation  of  the  law  f  Instead  of  cur* 
ing  the  evil,  would  it  not  render  it  neces- 
sary to  keep  on  foot,  in  a  time  of  peace, 
still  more  immense  armies  ?  It  was 
not  by  measures  such  as  these  —  it  was 
not  by  means  of  violence  and  oppression 
— it  was  not  by  employing  large  armies 
—  that  the  people  would  become  quiet 
and  contented.  It  was  by  measures  of 
conciliation,  and  not  by  acts  of  violence 
that  the  affections  of  the  people  were  to 
be  won.  Those  who  proceeded  in  a  differ- 
ent course  would,  in  the  end,  perceive 
that  it  led  to  results  very  different  from 
those  which  they  expected.  The  noble 
earl  had  adverted  to  the  French'  Revolu- 
tion—a  subject  perhaps  too  much  touched 
upon  in  their  lordships9  debates.  If  that 
event  could  at  all  be  quoted  with  effect, 
it  went  to  prove  that  by  timely  concilia- 
tion, and  not  by  violence,  the  feelings 
of  the  people  were  likely  to  be  soothed. 
Previous  to  the  French  Revolution,  meet- 
ings of  numerous  bodies  of  the  people 
were  prohibited  ;  they  were  put  down  by 
force;  and  this  was  one  of  the  causes 
which  occasioned  that  great  convulsion; 
The  noble  earl  said,  that  meetings  of 
disaffected  persons  had  lately  taken  place 
to  an  extent  that  could  not*  without  run- 
ning the  risk  of  great  denser,  be  any 
longer  allowed.  Let  their  lordships,  in 
answer  to  this  assertion,  look  at  the  meet- 
ings in  Yorkshire,  and  other  places.  They 
might  there  see  that  persons  of  large 
property,  as  well  as  those  who  felt  the  se- 
vere pressure  of  the  times,  assembled  to- 
gether. Did  the  noble  earl  really  mean  to 
say  that  meetings  of  this  sort  were  never 
to  take  place  ?  Did  he  mean  to  declare 
that  persons  of  this  description  were  never 
to  be  heard— that  they  were  never  to  dis- 
cuss points  of  grievance,    except  when 
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the  meeting  consisted  of  certain  numbers? 
Were  their  lordships  surprised,  could 
they  be  astonished,  at  the  meetings  that 
had  recently  been  held  in  Yorkshire,  and 
in  other  districts,  when  they  considered 
the  impoverished  state  of  the  country  t 
If  the  country  was,  as  all  persons  must 
acknowledge,  in  a  state  of  distress  and  suf- 
fering, was  it  not  likely  that  persons  who 
were  affected  by  the  pressure  of  the  times, 
would  meet  in  large  bodies,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  petitioning  ?  He  differed  frona 
the  noble  earl  in  his  opinion  that  it  was 
not  expedient  that  public  meetings  should 
in  any  case  be  attended  by  any  but 
freeholders  and  persons  of  property. 
When  the  inferior  classes  were  distressed, 
was  it  fitting  that  parliament  should  turn 
short  on  them  and  say,  "  No  !  you  shall 
not  meet,  because  you  are  poor !  you 
shall  not  meet,  because  you  are  that  por- 
tion of  the  people  who  are  most  likely  to 
be  distressed !  you  shall  suffer,  but  you 
shall  not  have  the  privilege  of  complain- 
ing ?'*  The  people  were  now  in  circum- 
stances essentially  different  from  those  in 
which  they  had  heretofore  been  placed — 
they  were  oppressed  by  circumstances 
which  formerly  did  not  molest  them. 
Tho  mode  proposed  by  ministers  was  not 
the  fair  way  of  meeting  the  circumstances 
of  the  time — it  was  not  the  just  way  of 


pa* 

state  as  rendered  it  impossible  to  beartjbfs 
additional  expense  ?  Did  pot  they  sjb 
the  yeomanry  cavalry  rising  in  .mil  pacta. of 
the  country  r  Were  they  Dot  sufficient^ 
preserve  the  peace,  if  a  military  iespa 
were  at  all  wanted  ?  Did  not  one  troop 
of  cavalry  disperse  the  meeting  at  Ms*r 
Chester?  It  would  be  well  worth  thjif 
while  to  consider,  whether  the  danger  wop 
not  increased  by  the  proceedings  that  took. 
place  in  the  north.  He  would  not  mf 
much  more,  because  he  should  have  other 
opportunities  of  considering  the  _ 
nature  of  all  those  measures  ;  but  be 
observe,  that  he  certainly  was  not  one  of 
those  who  approved  of  the  system  wbick 
was  acted  on  towards  the  people,— ~a  sye-. 
tern  which,  throughout  its  whole  progress 
betrayed  an  utter  contempt  for  concilia*.' 
tion.  He  was  a  friend  to  wise  and  safe* 
tary  regulations,  but  not  to  such  Mea- 
sures as  those  now  proposed.  They  ought 
to  take  care  that  neither  the  nlfrn  icalooi 
loyalist,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  pestilent 
reformer,  on  the  other,  should  be  allot*  - 
ed  to  force  parliament  to  the  adoption- of 
measures  injurious  to  liberty.  It  was. 
their  duty  to  devise  the  best  means  fer 
correcting  any  tiling  that  was  wrong  ia 
the  frame  of  society  :  but  they  ought  id 
be  cautious  and  more  especially  witbjn- 
ference  to  the  most  valuable  of  our  privir 


viewing  the  question — since   the  people  ,  leges,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  that,  Ja 


were  now  in  a  situation  that  was  never 
before  thought  of.  He  thought  the  pow- 
er now  vested  in  magistrates  was  quite 
sufficient  for  every  useful  purpose,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  was  completely 
consistent  with  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  subject.  The  bill  then  before  the  House 
did,  on  the  contrary,  fritter  away  the 
rights  of  the  subject ;  and  when  it  was 
passed,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  no  meet* 
ings  would  be  called  except  such  as 
would  enter  into  resolutions  complimen- 
tary to  ministers.  Democracy  was  un- 
questionably to  be  deprecated.  But  it 
would  be  well  for  their  lordships  to  take 
care,  that  while  they  avoided  the  rock  of 
democracy,  they  were  not  drawn  into  the 
whirlpool  of  arbitrary  power.  The  in- 
crease of  the  military  establishment  was 
one  of  the  most  appalling  features  of  the 
new  system.  They  had  at  present  an 
army  of  20,000  men,  which  cost  the  coun- 
try 4,000,000/.  a-year,  and  to  that  force 
a  large  addition  was  about  to  be  made. 
Were  the  finances  of  the  country  capable 
of  supporting  such  a  burden  ?  Were  not 
the  finances,  on  the  contrary,  in  such  a 


rooting  out  the  poisonous  weed,  the/  did. 
not  destroy  the  wholesome  and  valas> 
ble  plant  which  flourished  near  it.  Ho 
believed  that  no  bad  spirit  existed  in.  4b* 
country ;  he  did  not  think  that  a  -brii 
spirit  had  been  generated  by  politics^ 
causes.  He  was  of  opinion,  contrary  to 
what  many  noble  lords  asserted,  thafr  an 
evil  revolutionary  spirit  did  not  picvaft 
throughout  the  kingdom.  If  he  beiiev* 
ed  that  such  a  spirit  was  in  existence—* 
if  he  imagined  that  a  bad  feeling  to- 
wards the  constitution  was  operating 
throughout  the  country,  he  would  netjsn 
found  debating  about  this  bill  or  thai. 
If  a  revolutionary  spirit  were  mani&atess, 
he  would  at  once  endeavour  to  subdue-,  it; 
In  fcis  opinion  no  spirit  or  the  kindeaiateriL- 
On  the  contrary,  it  appeared  to  his 
if  there  ever  was  a  period  when  the 
of  the  people  were,  more  particula*iy;eW 
lightened  than  they  ever  before  note  M 
there  ever  was  a  period  when  they  Meat 
more  deeply  impressed  with  the  parity  o£ 
the  great  precepts  of  the  Christian-sali* 
gion  than  they  had  ever  previously  beeo+t 
it  was  the  time  st  which  ne  was  speakinsv 
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He  knew  no  case  in  which  juries  had  not 
conscientiously    performed    their     duty. 
The  case  of  Hone  had  often  been  ad  vertedto. 
He  referred  their  lordships  to  that  case,  as 
•  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  he  asserted. 
The  jury,  he  was  quite  convinced,  viewed 
the  pamphlets  which  that  individual  was  pro- 
secuted for  publishing,  qs  matters  of  a  poli- 
tical nature,  and  therefore  acquitted  him 
of  any  intention  to  revile  the  Christian  re- 
ligion.    Again,    if   they  considered  the 
case  of  Carlile,  they  would  sec  that  the 
jurv  acted  justly.   They  decided  as  every 
religious   man    must   have  wished  them 
to  decide— as  eveiy  honest  man  must  have 
rejoiced    that   they   did   decide — against 
that    individual.     To  prove  still   farther 
the  feelings  by  which  the  people  were  ac- 
tuated, he  begged  leave  to  mention  the 
way  in  which  a   posthumous  production, 
"  The  bones  of  Thomas  Paine,"  had  been 
treated  in  this  country.     The  person  by 
whom  that  vile  experiment  had  been  tried 
found  that  he  had  a  little  mistaken  the 
feeling  and  the  character  of  the  people 
of  England.     Was  there  ever  any  subject 
treated  with   more  laughter,    contempt, 
and  derision,    than  the    introduction   of 
those  miserable  bones— whether  the  bones 
of  Torn  Paine,  or  not,  he  would  not  un- 
dertake to  decide.     From  every  circum- 
stance   which  had    come  under   his  ob- 
servation,   he   had   a  right    to  contend, 
that  there  was  nothing  in   the  present 
state  of  affairs,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  feelings  of  the  people,  nothing  in  the 
frame  of  society  which  called    for  such 
bills  as  those  which  were  now  under  con- 
sideration.    Measures  of  this  nature  did 
not  tend  to  the  security  of  the  subject, 
but  gave  rise  to   one  general  feeling  of 
suspicion  and  distrust.     Where  was  the 
danger  that  threatened  the  country  at  this 
moment  ?     For  bis  own  part,  he  could 
not  perceive  where  it  existed.    They  all 
knew  that  mankind  were  surrounded  with 
dangers.    For   instance,   they  could  not 
tell  but  that  meteoric  stones  might  fall  on 
their  heads    as  they  passed  through  the 
streets.     They  did  not,  however,  on  ac- 
count of  such  a  remote  possibility,  live 
always  in  a  state  of  fear ;  neither  would 
he  consent  that  severe  coercive  measures 
should  be  put  in  force,  because  ministers 
were  apprehensive  of  dangers  from  the 
ferment  of  popular  feeling.    He  believed 
that  there  were  dangers  of  another  sort 
•^-dangers  meditated  against  the  constitu- 
tion, which  it  would  be  well  for  the  legis- 
lature to  guard  against.    They  were  told 
(VOL.  XLl.r 


of  persons  who  wished  to  overturn  the 
present  state  of  things.     Some  of  them 
were,  in  derision,  called  radicals.  What 
he  would  ask  their  lordships*  did  the  con- 
duct of  these  people  proceed  from  ?  It  might 
be  traced  entirely  to  their  distress,  out  of 
which  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  had  na- 
turally grown.  There  were  various  causes  to 
which  that  distress  might  be  attributed, 
although  those   persons  declared   it  was 
entirely  the   fault   of  the   legislature. — 
They  stated  that  it  would  be  peculiarly 
proper  that  the  voice  of  the  people  should 
be  more   distinctly  heard   in  the  House 
of  Commons.     Then,  they  argued,  there 
will  be   a  better   chance  of  real  efforts 
being  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  people* 
and  that  a   reduction  would  be  effected 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  country,  which 
was  now  weighing    heavily  on  all   ranks 
of  society.     He  believed,   if  the  wishes 
of  the  people  were  fairly  met  and  con- 
sidered, if  their  claims  were  attended  to, 
instead  of  being  opposed  by  measures  of 
this  kind,   that  the    whole  mass   of  the 
population  would  be  conciliated,  not  even 
excepting  those  radicals  of  whom  minis- 
ters appeared  to  be  so  much  afraid.    He 
was    convinced    that    whatever    danger 
threatened  the  country  was  not  lessened 
by  the  events  of  the  16th  of  August.-— 
It  appeared  clear  to  him,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  on 
that  occasion  greatly  increased  the  peril. 
When  the   meeting    was  dispersed,   the 
people  endeavoured  to  obtain  legal  redress, 
but  (hey  were  in   the  end  satisfied  that 
they  could   not  procure  justice.     Then 
came   their  last,    their  only   hope,   that 
justice  would  be  done  to  them   in  par- 
liament—that there  their  case  would  be 
sifted  to  the   bottom— that   there   their 
grievances  would  be  properly   redress- 
ed.     In    that    hope    they    were    most 
grossly   deceived:    they   were   deceived 
because    it  was    not  found    convenient 
for  ministers  to  undertake  such   an  in- 
vestigation.    He   believed   that  if  the 
transactions  of  the  16th  of  August  were 
inquired  into,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
whole  was  a  matter  of  police— an  affair 
that  lay  entirely  between  the  police  and 
the  home  department.    It  would  be  found 
that  the  persons  employed  by  the  police 
on  that  occasion,  under  what  immediate 
direction  he  could  not  say,  were  the  first 
to  create  tumult  and  alarm.    What  did 
the  principal  officer  do  on  that  occasion  ? 
He  proceeded  to  execute  his  warrant,  and 
when  he  came  near  the  crowd  that  sur- 

(*  M) 
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rounded  the  platform,  which  he  described 
to  be  so  close  that  he  could  not  get 
through  it,  he  immediately  returned  and 
called  for  military  force ;  whereas  he  con- 
tended, that  the  officer  ought,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  constables,  to  have  endea- 
voured to  open  his  way  to  the  hustings. 
He  did  not,  however,  struggle  to  get 
through  the  press  of  the  people.  He  re- 
tired without  making  an  effort,  and  then 
stated  to  the  magistrates  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  employ  military  force.  He  could 
prove,  if  necessary,  at  their  lordships'  bar, 
that  long  after  the  removal  of  those  un- 
fortunate persons  who  were  wounded  and 
mangled  on  that  melancholy  occasion— 
and  he  begged  to  say  that  this  was  the 
evidence  of  those  upon  whom  he  could 
most  implicitly  relv— a  large  crowd  col* 
lected  round  the  fiospital  to  which  they 
had  been  conveyed,  anxious  to  inquire  as 
to  the  fate  and  sufferings  of  their  friends 
and  relatives;  and  whilst  they  so  stood 
near  the  hospital  gates,  a  party  of  yeo- 
manry cavalry  rode  over,  and  injured 
many  of  them.  Much  exaggeration  ap- 
peared to  have  discoloured  the  statements 
which  their  lordships  had  heard,  relative 
to  the  many  thousands  of  men  who  were 
said  to  have  been  under  arms*  He  had 
the  satisfaction,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
stating  to  their  lordships  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  county  meetings  had  been  held,  at 
which  resolutions  had  been  agreed  to, 
abundantly  testifying  the  loyalty  of  those 
who  subscribed  them.  As  to  these  "  loyal 
meetings,"  as  they  were  called,  they  al- 
ways appeared  to  him  to  be,  to  say  the 
least,  very  insipid  meetings,  for  those  who 
did  not  join  in  the  resolutions  were  con- 
sidered as  of  course  disloyal.  They  had 
the  further  disadvantage,  that  they  were 
very  impolitic  things ;  as  in  the  case  of  an- 
other set  of  resolutions — not  that  originally 
E reposed— being  carried  by,  as  it  might 
appen,  "  an  overwhelming  majority."— 
At  a  late  meeting  of  this  sort,  certain  re- 
solutions of  so  very  strong  a  character 
were  moved,  that  it  was  found  impossible 
to  pass  them;  several  others  were  proposed, 
and  a  gentleman  observed,  that  the  least 
which  could  be  done  with  those  who  re- 
fused to  support  such  loyal  resolutions, 
would  be  to  transport  them;  another  gen- 
tleman declared  that  while  he  could  not 
approve  of  those  which  had  been  first  sub- 
mitted, he  was  ready  to  sign  any  other 
declaration  whatever.  A  noble  earl  had 
declared,  that  he  felt  less  alarm  at  the 
"vultus  instantis  tyranni,"   than  at  the 


'<  civium  ardor  prat  a  Jubentium."  For  his 
own  part  he  could  not  help  observing  tfi 
their  lordships,  that  when  they  looked,  at 
our  foreign  allies,  and  remarked  the  class 
and  near  connexion  which  subsisted  be- 
tween this  government  and  governments 
abroad,  they  must  view  with  indignetiea 
and  astonishment,  and  at  the  ■ease  tons 
with  distrust,  the  ingratitude  of  those 
powers  who  had  promised,  in  their  hoar  ef 
adversity,  a  free  and  representative  got 
ment  to  a  valiant  people ;  but  who,  in 
season  of  prosperity,  had  forgotten  -to 
deem  their  sacred  pledge.  What 
they  to  think  when  they  saw  govenuntati 
alarmed  at  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  sad 
hostile  even  to  the  practice  of  those  gym- 
nastic  exercises  in  schools  and  Tillages, 
which  had  always  been  considered  Iks 
best  adapted  to  the  improvement  of  Jhs 
strength  and  spirit  of  mankind  2  What 
were  they  to  think  of  our  own  govenunsat 
when  they  saw  them  assisting  the  court  ef 
Spain  in  all  its  measures  of  tyranny  and 
oppression ;  when  they  looked  at  the  hor- 
rible state  of  that  devoted  country,  aad 
saw  her  bravest  patriots,  with  ArgueUos 
at  their  head  chained  in  dungeons  aad 
languishing  in  darkness?  When  their 
lordships  beheld  those  brave  and  noble 
champions  of  freedom,  of  whom  their 
country  should  have  been  proud  to  boast, 
and  each  of  whose  little  fingers  should 
have  been  more  dear  than  the  whole  flash 
and  sinews  of  their  oppressor,  tortured 
by  a  mac  who  had  once  so  noble  a  part 
to  take ;  and  who  might,  in  the  moment 
of  his  restoration  to  the  throne  of  bis  an- 
cestors have  given  to  his  people  a  glorious 
constitution;  when  they  beheld  this  close, 
this  intimate  connexion  subsisting  beti 
him  and  his  majesty's  ministers; 
above  all,  when  they  coupled  this, 
circumstance  with  the  exertions  made  to 
pass  the  foreign  enlistment  bill,  they  coold 
not  but  concur  with  him  in  thinking,  " 
there  was  more  of  the  "  vultus  in 
tyranni"  in  the  government  of  the 
try,  than  of  the  "  civium  ardor  pravaju- 
bentium"  in  the  spirit  of  the  people.  But 
most  especially  when  they  adverted  to 
France,  the  only  free  nation  of  the  con- 
tinent, and,  as  he  (eared,  it  would  rm 
speedily  prove,  in  Europe,  aad  found* 
that  immediately  upon  the  return  of  the 
duke  de  Richelieu  to  it  from  the  congress, 
measures  were  adopted  tending  to  destroy, 
or  at  least,  to  restrict  the  existing  state 
of  things  there  as  regarded  political  liberty, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  anticipate  the 
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"  Far  different  there  from  all  that  charm'd 
before, 

"  The  various  terrors  of  that  horrid  shore." 

•  •       •       •        • 

"  Far  different  these  from  every  former  scene, 
"  The  cooling  brook,  the  grassy-vested  green, 

"  The  breezy  covert  of  the  warbling  grove."—- 

•  •        •       •        • 

u  Good  heaven !  what  sorrows  gloom'd  that 

parting  day, 
"  That  called  them  from  their  native  walks 

away; 
"  When  the  poor  exiles,  every  pleasure  past, 
'*  Hung  round  the  bowers,  ana  fondly  look'd 

their  last; 
"  And  took  a  long  farewell,  and  wishM  in  vain, 
"  For  seats  like  these  beyond  the  western 


main. 
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greatest  dangers  to  political  liberty.    He 
would  refer  their  lordships  to  some  of  the 
features  which  the  internal  policy  of  the 
government  exhibited;  to  the  attempts 
made  for  the  renewal  of  the  income  tax ; 
to  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus;  to 
the  enormous  military  establishment  main- 
tained in  time  of  profound  peace;  and  par- 
ticularly to  one  act,  on  behalf  of  one  of  its 
members,  which  had  done  more  harm  to 
the  royal  family  than  any  other  measure 
he  could  remember,  however  unadvised ; 
and  he  would  then  ask  their  lordships, 
whether  they  were  not  far  more  strongly 
impressed  with  the  '<  vultus  instantis  ty- 
ranni,"  than  with  the  "  civium  ardor  pia- 
va  jubentium  ?"    He  had  one  word  to  say 
upon  a  subject  of  very  deep  importance— 
the  distresses  of  the  people.    It  had  been 
always  declared  by  the  noble  lords  oppo- 
site that  they  were  not  to  blame  if  the 
people  were  distressed.    It  was  not  less 
remarkable,  that  if  any  appearance  of 
prosperity  manifested  itself  in  any  part  of 
the  country,  the  same  noble  lords  directly 
took  to  themselves  the  credit  of  it.    Why, 
then,  it  was  but  reasonable  to  assume, 
that  they,    by  their  conduct,  were   the 
great  causes  of  that  distress.    Time  was, 
when  the  poorest  class  of  the  people 
brought  home  to  their  families,  the  honest 
and  productive  earnings  of  their  daily  la- 
bour ;  when  that  which  had  beeh  acquired 
by  toil  was  shared  with  joy ;  and  when  the 
industrious  labourer  might  vie w  with  pride 
the  comforts  which  rewarded  his  daily  ex- 
ertions.   Those  comforts,  that  subsistence, 
however,  were  now  to  be  obtained  by  other 
means— means  at  which  their  indigent  but 
manly  ancestors  would  have  blushed.    It 
was  impossible  not  to  revert,  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  general  distress  which 
pervaded  so  large  and  invaluoble  a  portion 
of  society,  to  those  beautiful  lines  which 
Goldsmith  in  his  boundless  acquaintance 
with  the  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  had 
so  felicitously  introduced  in  the  "  Deserted 
Village/    He  would  beg  their  lordships 
permission  to   quote  the  passage;    pre- 
mising, that  the  mournful  necessity  under 
which  so  many  of  his  countrymen  had 
lately  found  themselves  compelled  to  leave 
the  country  of  their  birth,  was  exactly 
imagined  in  them  :— 


"  Ah  no !  to  distant  climes,  a  dreary  scene, 
"  Where  half  the  convex  world  intrudes  be- 


tween, 
*  Through  torrid  tracts  with  fainting  steps 

they  go, 
"  When  wild  Altama  murmurs  to  their  wo." 


All  this,  he  feared,  was  but  the  poetical 
anticipation  of  a  scene  which  would  but 
too  soon  be  realised.  He  could  not  for- 
bear adding  two  lines,  which  contained  a 
precept,  the  truth  of  which  was  too  un- 
fortunately ielt  at  this  moment,  to  make 
it  necessary  for  him  to  enlarge  upon  it ; 
"  That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift 

decay, 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  laboured  mole  away." 
When  they  heard  of  300  wretched  beings 
being  "  massed"  together,  as  it  was  em- 
phatically termed,  in  transports  destined 
to  distant  and  almost  unknown  shores; 
upon  the  uncertain   chance    of  finding 
there  the  subsistence  which  they  could 
not  procure  at  home;  and  packed  and 
"  massed"  like  so  many  bales  of  indigo  or 
tobacco,  what  were  they  to  think  of  the 
government  under  which  their  misery  had 
accumulated  to  such  a  height?     Could 
they  acquit  ministers  of  all  blame  ?    Good 
God !  they  would  not  surely  have  the  au- 
dacity to  say,  that  it  was  brought  on  by 
Providence !     No  ;  it  was  brought  on  bv 
the  measures  pursued  by  the  noble  lords 
opposite;  the  human  means  were  to  be 
found  in  their  conduct.    The  sole  escape 
for  the  vessel  of  the  state,  the  only  chance 
of  her  preservation  among  the  rocks  and 
perils  which  encompassed  her,  was  in  that 
moderate  reform,  which  would  advance 
and  increase  the  purity,  without  endan- 
gering the  health  and  vigour  of  the  con- 
stitution.   Before  be  sat  down,  he  would 
observe,  that  the  magistracy  were  now 
vested  with  powers,  so  increased,  that  he 
might  say  they  reached  to  the  farthest 
verge  of   the  island;    but  he  sincerely 
thanked  God  that  there  still  remained  to 
Englishmen,  even  when  the  Crown  itself 
had  enlarged  its  prerogative,  one  means, 
and  one  only,  of  legally  resisting,  to  a 
certain  degree,  the  power  of  the  Crown ; 
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by  those  means,  he  meant,  not  adverse 
force;   not  the  sword,  nor  the  dagger; 
but  one  small  thing  (in  his  idea,  however, 
a  most  powerful  one) — the  influence  of 
public  opinion.    It  was  that  which,  when 
arrested,  compressed,  and  confined,  would 
in  its  expansion  carry  all  before  it ;   it 
would  break  opposing  bayonets  and  bolts, 
and  bars  to  atoms ;  and  still  more  power- 
ful gold  would  vainly  endeavour  to  res- 
train   it.     Let  them  heap  Pelion  upon 
Ossa,  it  would  dash  them  in  its  struggles 
to  fragments.     If  it  held  that  national 
freedom  was  the  right  of  a  people,  they 
would    become    rationally    free ;     if  it 
deemed  that  moderate  reform  was  neces- 
sary, moderate  reforju  would  prevail ;  if 
it  considered  that  abuses  should  be  rec- 
tified, abuses  would  cease.     All  history 
proclaimed  the  triumph  of  public  opinion. 
What,  he  would  ask,  put  down  the  ty- 
ranny of  James  2nd  ?     A  single  shout,  the 
echo  of  the  public  opinion,  which  resounded 
from  Westminster-hall  at  the  acquittal  of 
the  Seven  Bishops.    What  accomplished 
the  French  revolution  ?     Not,  surely,  the 
small  handful  of  men  who  stormed  the 
Bastile;   but  the  sentence  which  public 
opinion  had  pronounced  upon  the  tyranny 
of  the  government,  the  vices  of  the  state, 
and  the  condition  of  the  nobility.     What 
brought  back  Napoleon  Buonaparte  from 
Elba  ?    Was  it  any  expedition,  any  ar- 
mament ?      No,  but  some  opinion ;    and 
what  was  that  ?— That  after  his  restora- 
tion the  king  had  sacrificed  his  sincerity; 
and,    indeed,    the    French    had    reason 
enough  to  think  so.     Nobody  could  res- 
pect more  than  he  did  the  king  of  France; 
but  at  that  time  he  had  been  guided  by 
bad  advisers.     The  king  of  France  had 
since  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  all  in  his 
situation  should  da;    and  that    circum- 
stance alone  hud  kept  him  on  his  throne  : 
if  ever  he   departed  from  tliosj  princi- 
ples the  loss  of  the  affections  of  his  peo- 
ple must  prove  his  overthrow.     For  him- 
self, he  wished  all  nations  to   be   free, 
whatever  the  consequence  might  be.    If 
the  liberty  of  France  straitened  our  own 
means  somewhat,  or  even  detracted  some- 
thing from  the  glory  of  Great  Britain,  he 
should  still  be  most  happy  at  the  event. 
The  noble  earl  had  been  boasting  that 
night  of  the  course  pursued  by  himself 
and  his  colleagues;   of  retrenchment  of 
expenditure,  of  the  abolition  of  sinecures. 
But  it  was  to  public  opinion  that  any  al- 
teration of  the  system  was  owing.     As 
long  as  ministers  could  resist  public  opi- 


nion, they  hud  resisted  it  c    among  ki 
wannest  opponents  were  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  (whom  he  did  not  blame  fir 
the  interest  he  took  in  the  question),  end 
the  noble  earl  opposite.    The  abolition  of 
sinecures,  however,   they  coupled    with 
pensions  to  an  immoderate  amount— a 
way  of  proceeding   which    considerably 
detracted  from    the  merits  of  their  ie- 
trenchment  on  the  other  side  ;  for  instead 
of  effecting  a  saving  of  280,0001*  their 
pensions  reduced  the  amount  to  betweefe 
50,000/.  and  40,000/.     What  produced  en 
alteration  in  the  traverse  bill  ?     Certainly, 
it  was  not  due  to  the  noble  lords,  but  to 
public  opinion.    In  the  other  House,  not 
all  the  great  eloquence  of  the  noble  lord 
who  had  brought  forward  the  Urampound 
business  ;  not  all  the  talents  which  fast 
distinguished  his  conduct  in  that  instance 
( and  great,  he  understood,  they  were) ; 
not  all  the  abuses  in  the  elections  which 
himself  and  his  hon.  friends  hod  so  forcibly 
described,  would  ever  have  caused  say 
thing  like  a  successful  termination  to  the* 
labours,  but  for  the  influence  of  public 
opinion,    which    his  majesty's  ministers 
must  have  felt.     Even  to  those  who  ad- 
vocated annual  parliaments  and  uoiverssl 
suffrage,  he  would  say,  rest  on  your  cart; 
if  you  are  right,  by  public  opinion  you 
must  succeed  :  if  you  are  wrong,  by  pub- 
lic opinion  you  will  fail;   and  then  you 
must  be  satisfied  with  defeat.     As  to  the 
subject  of   the  distress  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  country,  he  well  knew  that 
a  noble  lord,  in  his  eye,  would  turn  round 
and  say,  u  What  we  do  for  them,  we  do 
as  a  favour :  we  cannot  help  their  distress; 
but  we  will  extend  to  them  our  protection 
from  plunder  and  outrage."     Protection! 
Yes  ;  such  protection  as  Pizarro  extended 
to  the  Peruvians :  and  as  for  plunder,  he 
was  not  quite  sure  that  they  were  not  in 
almost  as  much  danger  in  that  respect 
from  other  quarters  as  from  the  radicals. 
There  was  not  much  prospect  of  increas- 
ing the  property  of  those  who  already 
complained  of  burthens,  by  the  additional 
expense  of  10,000  additional  men  ;  and  it 
was  pretty  clear  that,  so  far  from  relieving 
those  who  suffered  most,  this  expense  was 
another  tax  upon  those  who  had  not  yet 
experienced  the  same  extent  of  distress. 
He   begged   leave   to  apologise  to  the 
House  for  the  length  at  which  he  had  de- 
tained them. 

The  Earl  of  Wettmmrelani  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  real  ques- 
tion, namely!  the  object  of  the  bill,  which 
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be  contended  was  no  invasion  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  Englishmen,  or  of  the  Bill  of 
Eights,  but  only  a  regulation  of  the  right 
of  petition,  although  it  hod  the  misfortune 
of  meeting  with  the  severe  disapprobation 
of  the  noble  lord.  After  the  many  and 
able  speeches  which  their  lordships  had 
heard,  he  should  not  detain  them  very 
long,  but  observe,  that  this  bill  was  framed 
with  a  view  of  preventing  those  seditious 
meetings  of  which  they  had  heard  so 
much,  and  which  were  so  greatly  to  be 
deplored.  The  effect  of  the  humane  prin- 
ciple of  the  present  measure  would  be  to 
disperse  tumultuous  meetings  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  law,  and  not  by  force ;  and 
it  was  drawn  with  that  core  in  its  provi- 
sions, that  no  meetings  which  could  rea- 
sonably be  w idled  for,  were  prevented  by 
its  operation.  There  were  none*  if  acting 
under  constituted  authorities,  but  what 
it  permitted  to  take  place,  whether  sum- 
moned by  lord-lieutenants,  sheriffs,  or 
magistrates.  With  respect  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  bill,  he  defied  the  noble  lord 
to  point  out  any  meeting  that  ought  to 
assemble,  which  was  prevented  from  doing 
so  by  the  present  enactment :  it  regulated 
those  only  that  were  calculated  to  excite 
intimidation  and  terror.  He  would  not, 
at  that  late  hour  of  the  night,  pretend  to 
argue  on  the  legality  or  illegality  of  the 
meetings  that  had  already  taken  place. 
Independently  of  the  statute  law,  he  took 
it  to  be  the  common  law  of  the  land,  that 
all  meetings  which  gave  terror  and  alarm 
to  the  king's  subjects  were  illegal.  It 
was  no  matter  how  the  alarm  was  pro- 
duced, whether  by  numbers,  threats,  de- 
vices or  arms ;  still,  if  alarm  was  excited, 
the  meeting  was  illegal,  and  it  was  in  the 
power  of  magistrates  to  disperse  it.  This 
he  conceived  to  have  been  the  law  of  the 
land  before  any  statutes  were  made  on 
the  subject.  The  first  statute  relating  to 
public  meetings  was  the  16th  of  Henry 
1th,  which  declared,  that  all  routs  and 
riots  were  to  be  dispersed,  and  that  the 
magistrates  were  to  arrest  the  persons 
causing  them ;  it  went  even  further,  for 
it  inflicted  l»eavy  penalties  on  the  magis- 
trates if  they  were  within  reach,  and  did 
not  disperse  such  routs  and  riots.  The 
next  act  on  the  subject  was  that  of  Henry 
8th,  which  gave  magistrates  the  power  to 
disperse  riotous  meetings  by  force  and 
violence.  This  act  lived  till  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  when  it  was  allowed  to  expire. 
Its  provisions,  however,  were  renewed  by 
the  liiot  act  of  George  1st,  which  was  in 


fact  nothing  new;  it  only  warranted  ma* 
gistrates  to  disperse  riotous  meetings  by 
law,  while  formerly  they  did  so  at  their  own 
discretion :  now  the  present  law  was  simply 
to  follow  the  course  of  former  statutes, 
and  to  enable  magistrates  to  disperse  dan- 
gerous meetings  by  law ;  and  its  object 
was  to  save  the  lives  of  persons  who  might 
attend  those  meetings  without  knowing 
that  they  were  unlawful.  As  to  the  du- 
ration of  the  act,  he  should  not  take  up 
the  time  of  the  House  in  arguing  on  the 
propriety  of  not  limiting  it  to  a  shorter 
period  than  that  proposed.  All  he  should 
say  on  the  measure  in  general  was,  that 
it  appeared  from  the  communications  of 
lord-lieutenants,  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
others,  that  the  country  was  in  a  state  of 
discontent,  disturbance,  and  alarm,  and 
that  his  majesty's  loyal  subjects  looked  to 
government  for  protection*  It  had  been 
said  by  the  noble  earl  (Grosvenor)  that 
these  discontents  proceeded  from  distress, 
and  from  the  misconduct  of  government, 
and  the  noble  earl  had  prescribed  a  sim- 
ple cure  for  tins  evil ;  first,  by  an  inquiry 
into  the  transactions  at  Manchester; 
secondly,  by  a  change  of  measures ;  and 
thirdly,  by  a  reduction  of  the  army.  He 
(the  earl  of  Westmoreland)  should  briefly 
advert  to  the  evil  and  to  the  remedies 
proposed.  It  uas  well  known,  that  in 
tho*e  parts  of  (he  country  where  the  most 
distress  existed,  the  people  were  suffering 
with  the  greatest  loyally  and  patience. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  did  not  appear  to 
him  likely  that  persons  under  the  pressure 
of  great  distress  could  aiiord  to  pass  whole 
days  and  nights  in  drilling;  that  they 
could  afford  to  purchase  seditious  pam- 
phlets, or  that  they  could  go  about  the 
country  attending  seditious  meetings. 
This  conduct  surely  did  not  indicate  great 
distress ;  for  he  could  not  conceive  how 
persons  in  a  state  of  want  could  either 
have  the  pecuniary  means,  or  the  physical 
strength  requisite  for  such  proceedings. 
But  allowing  that  it  was  distress— if  such 
were  the  results,  and  that  parliament  saw 
capital  withdrawing  from  the  north  and 
the  west,  was  not  that  an  additional  motive 
for  the  interference  of  the  legislature,  to 
fecal  the  people  to  peace,  order,  and 
loyalty,  by  dispelling  the  delusions  that 
prevailed.  Bat  the  remedy,  forsooth,  was 
an  alteration  in  the  frame  of  the  govern* 
ment.  Did  they  forget  that  the  frame  of 
that  government  which  they  would  alter 
made  England  the  envy  and  admiration  of 
sarounding  Italians;  tost  node  the -name 
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of  an  Englishman  more  respectable  than 
that  of  the  ancient  Roman ;   that  gave 
them  the  Bill  of  Rights  — the  Habeas 
Corpus  act — and  the  proudest  privileges 
of  a  free  constitution?    This  would  be 
considered  at  least  a  set-off  against  the 
noble  lord's  assertion,  and  would  perhaps 
induce   him  to   advance  his  proposition 
with  some  limitation.     These  privileges, 
notwithstanding  all  the   clamour   raised 
elsewhere,  it  now  appeared,  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  noble  lords  opposite,  minis- 
ters were  entirely  acquitted  of  any  at- 
tempt to  violate.    Nay,  these  noble  'lords 
accused  them  of  a  dereliction  of  duty,  not 
only  because  they  did  not  institute  more 
criminal  prosecutions  against  the  press, 
but    because    they   did    not,    of   their 
own  authority,  order  the  dispersion   of 
all  the  large  meetings  which  had  taken 
place    for   the    purpose    of    exercising 
the  privileges  conferred  upon  the  people 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights.    The  next  proposi- 
tion of  the  noble  lord  was,  that  distress 
indicated  misrule,  and  a  misconstruction 
of  the  government  of  the  country,  and 
that  therefore  there  should  be  a  change  of 
system,  f  Here  lord  Grosvenor .interrupted 
the  noble  lord,  and  said  he  had  never  used 
the    expression,   '  a  misconstruction   of 
government' ]•    He   begged    the  noble 
earl  would  allow  him  to  proceed  with  his 
argument,  and  when  he  had  done,  the 
noble  lord  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
explaining.    This  country  was  the  first  in 
the    world   for  the  employment  it   af- 
forded   to    the   labouring    classes,   and 
for    the    provision    it    made    for    the 
poor,  and  he  would  defy  any  person  to 
show  another  country  in  which  the  secu- 
rity of  property  to  the  rich  was  so  com- 
bined with  the  protection  of  the  poor. 
These  were  bis  reasons  for  desiring  the 
noble  lord  to  pause  before  he  proposed 
any  alteration  in  the  frame  of  the  govern- 
ment.    There  were  two   periods  within 
which    it   was    proposed  to  review    the 
conduct    of  ministers;     the    first    with 
respect    to   what    took   place    previous 
to    the   last  prorogation  of  parliament, 
and   the  second,    as  to    what  occurred 
since  that  prorogation.    The  noble  earl 
gave  an  historical  detail  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  administration  during  each  of  those 
periods,  maintaining  that  no  censure  could 
attach    to    them,    as    they   had    acted 
throughout,  in  concurrence  with  the  opi- 
nion of  parliament  and  the  prescriptions  of 
the  law  of  the  land.    He  ridiculed  the  idea 
that  4-8  yeomen  at  Manchester  could  have 


produced  such  an  effect  as  was  Hated 
upon  a  meeting  of  48,000  people  at  Man* 
cnester,  observing  that  if  this  small  ~ 
could  have  performed  such  an 
it  must  have  done  more  even  than 
cribed  to  the  warriors  of  Creasy  and  Wa- 
terloo. Those  who  complained  of  suffering 
at  Manchester  were,  he  observed,  very  ch> 
morous  for  inquiry,  and  yet  when  it  waft 
proposed  to  bring  the  case  of  any  indhv* 
dual  to  trial  in  the  ordinary  coarse,  thst 
individual  traversed  to  avoid  inquiry  [ban} 
hear  1].  But  with  respect  to  the  parln> 
mentary  inquiry,  proposed  upon  the  i 

ject  of  those  transactions,  he  wi " 

that  great  injustice  would  have 
if  such  an  inquiry  had  been  acceded  tie, 
for  there  must  have  been  one  of  two  in- 
sults, namely,  either  that  the  mil  crisp, 
would  have  been  declared,  and  the 
magistrates  and  yeomanry  consequently 
wrong,  or  the  meeting  wonkT  have 
been  declared  illegal,  and  the  partiss 
against  whom  bills  had  been  found  would 
be  pronounced  partakers,  or  rather 
leaders  in  that  illegality.  So  that  in  the 
one  case,  the  magistrates  and  yeomanry 
would  have  been  liable  to  prosecution 
with  a  public  declaration  of  the  opinion  of 
parliament  against  them,  while  on  the 
other  band,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Harrison*  and 
others  against  whom  bills  of  indictment 
had  been  found  would  be  brought  to 
trial  with  the  weight  of  a  parliamentary 
denunciation  to  operate  against  them,  it 
was  clear  then  that  the  proposed  inquiry 
could  not  have  been  gone  into,  as  the  raw 
suit  in  either  case  must  be  so  injurious  te 
public  justice,  and  however  he  disapproved 
of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hunt  or  Mr.  Harri- 
son, he  could  not  but  wish  as  an  English* 
man  that  they  or  others  should  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  a  fair  trial  without  any  of  that 
undue  prejudice  against  them  which  was 
too  likely  to  result  from  the  authorita- 
tive declaration  of  a  parliamentary 
mittee. 

Earl  Grosvenor,  in  explanation, 
gized  for  having  interrupted  the  noble 
earl  in  the  progress  of  his  speech.  He 
had  never  used  the  words  "  misconstrue** 
tion  of  government."  He  trusted  that  he 
could  not  possibly  be  compnraended 
among  persons  wishing  to  disturb  the 
frame  of  government;  lib  only  object 
being  to  promote  such  a  reform  in  .the 
system  of  the  representation  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  should  nuke  the 
voice  of  the  people  more  distinctly 
heard.  .-.« 
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The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  expressed  his 
surprise  and  regret  that  the  noble  duke, 
who  appeared  to  be  in  so  much  doubt  as 
to  the  causes  of  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  had  not  supported  the  inquiry, 
which  would  have  enabled  the  House,  as 
well  as  the  noble  duke,  to  ascertain  the 
real  cause  of  the  existing  evil.  He  ac- 
knowledged that  he  differed  from  his 
noble  friend  near  him  in  thinking  that  the 
sinecures  or  pensions  upon  which  his 
noble  friend  dwelt,  formed  any  material 
cause  of  the  present  distress  of  the  coun- 
try. On  this  subject  he  would  admit  that 
a  great  deal  had  been  done  by  the  noble 
lords  opposite.  He  would,  however,  as- 
sert, that  a  great  and  almost  unparalleled 
distress  did  exist,  and  he  would  endeavour 
to  point  out  its  cause.  If  the  noble  lords 
opposite  denied  the  existence  of  such  dis- 
tress, they  would  be  stating  that  which 
would  not  be  believed  in  the  country.  He 
maintained  that  such  distress  and  priva- 
tion extended  over  a  great  part  of  the 
land,  and  the  real  cause  of  that  distress 
was  to  be  found  in  the  policy  of  the  go- 
vernment which  involved  ajdeparture  from 
every  sound  principle  of  political  eco- 
nomy, by  allowing  the  national  expendi- 
ture to  exceed  the  revenue.  The  House 
had  lately  heard  so  much  of  the  question 
of  political  economy,  that  he  would  not 
then  enter  into  it,  but  would  state  gene- 
rally, that  it  was  impossible  for  any  coun- 
try not  to  suffer,  whose  expenditure  had 
for  a  length  of  time  been  suffered  to  ex- 
ceed its  revenue.  What  was  the  state  of 
the  country  in  this  respect  under  the  sys- 
tem of  the  noble  lords  opposite?  The 
excess  of  expenditure  had  been  such,  that 
from  the  year  1794  to  the  present  period, 
an  amount  of  debt  had  been  imposed 
upon  the  country  of  no  less  than  670 
millions.  From  the  year  1794  to  the 
year  1819  there  had  been  a  numinal  debt 
contracted  of  from  700,000,00$.  to 
800,00$. ;  and  if  only  75/.  was  received 
for  every  100L  of  debt,  it  would  be  found 
there  had  been  an  extra  expenditure  of 
670,000,000/.  in  that  time;  which  if  divided 
by  24  would  give  an  annual  expendi- 
ture of  28,000,000/.,  besides  the  usual 
taxation.  Now  while  this  excess  of  ex- 
penditure was  going  on,  an  additional  de- 
mand was  created  for  labour,  and  when  the 
excess  ceased  the  labourers  were  left  with* 
out  employment.  Through  the  addition- 
al demand  for  labour  an  increase  of  po- 
pulation naturally  arose,  and  upon  the 
cessation  of  this  demand  the  country  bo- 
ll 


came  liable  to  its  present  embarrassments. 
But  the  other  nations  of  Burope  had  suf- 
fered also  from  the  same  cause,  and  their 
suffering  produced  an  aggravation  of  our 
calamity.  The  natural  consequence  of  a 
diminished  demand  for  labour  was  a  re- 
duction of  wages. — Wliile  the  demand 
consequent  upon  the  war  prevailed,  and 
the  wages  were  high,  the  operative  manu- 
facturers generally  worked  only  four  days 
in  the  week,  reserving  the  remaining  days 
for  relaxation ;  but  when  wages  were  re- 
duced, they  were  compelled  for  subsist- 
ence, to  work  the  whole  of  the  seven  days, 
and  thus  the  produce  of  their  labour  was 
increased,  while  the  demand  for  it  was 
comparatively  reduced.  Hence  arose 
another  cause  for  the  distress  of  the  ma- 
nufacturing classes.  The  whole  of  these 
evils,  he  maintained,  arose  out  of  the 
system  which  had  been  pursued  by  the 
noble  lords  on  the  other  side.  A  part  of 
them  had  been  charged  on  noble  lords  at 
his  side ;  for  his  part  he  felt  no  uneasi- 
ness under  that  charge,  and  he  was  con- 
vinced as  little  would  be  felt  by  his  noble 
friends  around  him.  He  had  never  given 
a  vote  which  sanctioned  the  measures  or 
the  general  policy  out  of  which  those  ac- 
cumulated evils  arose.  Those  evils  had 
been  the  result  of  the  long  and  ruinous 
system  of  warfare  in  which  we  had  been 
engaged ;  but  he  trusted  that  we  should 
at  least  derive  this  lesson  from  them— 
that  it  was  impossible  for  any  country  to 
continue  long  in  a  state  of  war  with  safety 
or  prosperity  to  itself.  It  had  been  said, 
that  labour  in  Lancashire  was  as  well  paid 
now  as  some  years  since—that  was,  that  the 
proportion  existing  between  the  price  of 
those  necessaries  which  the  working 
classes  consumed,  was  such  as  to  render 
the  present  wages  equal  in  effect  to  the 
former.  But  there  was  a  fallacy  in  this : 
the  manufacturer  did  not  and  could  not 
receive  the  same  profit  as  before.  In 
looking  to  the  price  which  the  manu- 
facturer received  for  a  piece  of  goods,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  time 
which  it  wss  on  hand  before  it  was  dis- 

fiosed  of,  and  the  additional  hours  of 
abour  which  were  devoted  to  produce 
that  price,  supposing  it  to  be  the  same; 
but  he  denied  that  there  was  any  thing 
like  a  fair  proportion  between  the  means 
of  subsistence  enjoyed  by  the  working 
classes  now,  and  those  they  possessed  in 
the  period  to  which  he  had  alluded.  If  it 
were  so,  whence  arose  all  that  distress 
which  existed  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
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trict8.  What  was  the  opinion  of  the  five 
magistrates,  whose  letter  to  the  noble 
secretary  of  state  was  among  the  papers 
on  their  lordships9  table  ?  Was  it  not 
that  a  great  portion,  if  not  all  the  discon- 
tents to  which  they  had  referred,  had 
arisen  from  distress  and  hunger  I  Was  it 
not  also  the  opinion  of  earl  Fitzwilliam 
that  the  want  of  employment  was  generally 
and  most  severely  felt  in  his  district  ?  In- 
deed, it  was  impossible  to  deny  the  fact. 
If  there  was  any  doubt  left  on  the  subject, 
it  would  be  removed  by  the  document 
which  had  been  published  by  the  principal 
master-manufacturers  of  Lancashire.  In 
this  they  declared,  that  they  felt  obliged 
to  reduce  the  wages  of  their  workmen, 
and  they  expressed  their  fears  that  a 
farther  reduction  would  be  rendered  ne- 
cessary, to  the  great  injury  of  the 
weavers ;  but  they  added  a  hope  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  would  so 
improve  as  that  they  might  be  enabled  to 
raise  their  prices.  They  could  not  have 
meant  by  that,  to  raise  their  prices  higher 
than  those  of  former  years,  but  so  compa- 
ratively high  as  to  be  suited  to  the  means 
of  procuring  adequate  subsistence  for 
those  whom  they  employed.  When  one 
looked  at  the  respectable  names  by  which 
that  document  was  signed,  it  was  impossi- 
ble not  to  feel  that  they  would  raise  their 
prices  if  they  thought  they  could  do  so  with 
safety.  From  these  facts  then  it  clearly 
appeared,  that  severe  distress  existed  in 
various  manufacturing  districts.  He  him- 
self knew  that  it  existed  to  an  almost  in- 
describable extent  in  the  west  of  Scotland. 
Indeed,  he  might  at  tlut  particular  mo- 
ment make  use,  in  support  of  his  argu- 
ment, of  an  opinion  which  he  had  often 
heard  on  other  occasions — that  there  was 
an  authority  behind  the  throne  greater 
than  the  throne  itself.  [His  lordship  here 
alluded  to  the  circumstance  of  several 
ladies  who  were  then  seated  behind 
the  throne,  where  they  had  been  the 
greater  part  of  the  evening  listening  to  the 
debate ;]  for  there  was  not  a  woman  in 
the  country  who  couid  not  state  from 
experience  the  great  depreciation  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  prices  of  the  arti- 
cles of  manufacture,  of  the  places  which 
he  had  named.  There  was  not  a  woman 
in  the  country  who  now  went  into  a  retail 
shop,  who  must  not  know  that  she  bought 
those  articles  of  cotton,  &c.  which  she  had 
usually  required  upon  such  terms  as  could 
not  enable  the  manufacturer  to  pay  high 
wages*    The  assertion,  then,  that  there 


had  been  no  reduction  in  the  «afM  of 
the  operative  manufacturers  could  new 
be  seriously  maintained.  With  respect  to 
the  measure  before  the  House,  he  shook! 
for  himself  say,  that  he  would  have  a* 
objection  to  support  any  measure*  deems! 
necessary  by  government  to  tfbeei  till 
supposed  danger  of  disaffection,  if  sock 
measures  were  accompanied  by  propose 
tions  evincing  a  due  degree  of  aympalajb 
for  the  sufferings  of  the  people-  Baft  it 
could  not  endure  the  idea  of  being  teM 
that  the  House  should  pass  such  bills  at 
that  before  the  House,  while  no  hope  eves 
was  hold  out  of  any  measure  for  the  relief 
of  the  distress  of  the  people.  It  was  at 
least  to  be  expected,  that  measures  of  cs» 
ercion  should  be  accompanied  by  some 
proposition  of  benevolence  and ;  concilia* 
tion.  But  no  companion  of  the  kindle* 
pcared  —  while  the  House  was  called  upea 
to  in) pose  restrictions  on  the  people,  .ssi» 
nistcisxlid  not  afford  it  any  means  of  miuV 
gating  the  severity  of  the  infliction  by  lbs 
slightest  offer  of  beneficence.  There,  vet 
no  proposition  to  s  ?rte;;  the  ungracious 
task  which  the  House  '.•  >  squired  to  per* 
form — there  was  not  even  &.\  intimation  of 
any  pecuniary  grant  to  relieve  the  severe 
distress  of  the  operative  manufacture!** 
It  was  said,  no  doubt,  that  such  a  grant-* 
that  to  take  from  one  class  of  the  people 
for  the  relief  of  another-;- would  be  con* 
trnry  to  the  principles  of  political  econo* 
my.  But  did  it  become  those  ministers  to 
be  so  tenacious  of  the  principles  of  politi* 
cal  economy  at  present,  who  had  been 
violating  those  principles  in  their  general 
conduct  for  no  less  than  twenty-four  years? 
Were  they  to  tell  the  country,  that  al- 
though they  discarded  the  principles  of 
political  economy,  while  they  were  squan- 
dering the  public  resources  in  war,  they 
would  pertinaciously  adhere  to  those  prin- 
ciples when  the  most  industrious  class  of 
the  people  required  sympathy  and  relief 
in  distress.  But  would  the  means  which 
had  been  spoken  of  be  a  departure  frosa 
the  abstract  principles  of  political  econo- 
my? He  denied  that  ttiev  would.  If 
the  land-holder  and  the  fund-holder  were 
taxed  for  the  means  of  employing  the 
manufacturer,  he  should  be  gl^d  to  snow 
what  principle  of  political  economy  would 
be  violated,  particularly  when  it  was  not 
denied  that  the  persons  who  would  be  so 
relieved  were  at  present  in  a  stale  ap- 
proaching to  starvation.  He  did  not  mean: 
to  say  that  capital  should  be  laid  out,  an 
giving  employment  for  the  aake  ofcnaaiK 
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factoring  articles,  of  which  the  produce 
already  exceeded  the  consumption,  and 
thereby  overstocking   the  market,    and 
throwing  others  out  of  employment.    But 
there  were  other  ways  of  affording  employ* 
ment  to  the  thousands  who  wanted,  and 
who  would  be  glad  to  embrace  it.    Could 
no  public  useful  works  be  engaged  in? 
Might  not  the  distressed  be  employed  in 
labouring  on  the  highway,  or  in  canals,  or 
in  cultivating  the  forests,  or  in  agriculture 
of  any  description  ?     But  in  whatever  way 
they  were  employed,  these  poor  interest- 
ing people  should  not  be  left  in  their  pre- 
sent melancholy  condition,  and  no  bill  of 
this  nature  should  have  been  brought  be- 
fore the  House  without-some  plan  for  their 
relief.    While  no  such  means  of  relief 
were  afforded,  he  would  not  support  any 
measures  of  severity;  for  severity  alone 
would,  he  was  convinced,  be  found  wholly 
unavailing.    The  bill  before  the  House  he 
thought  was  ineffectual    for  the  object 
which  it  proposed ;  but  suppose  it  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  down  large  public  meet- 
ings, would  it  not  in  the  same  ratio  create 
private  cabals  ?     As  a  measure  of  govern- 
ment, he  thought  it  highly  impolitic.  The 
proper  instruments  of  a  good  government 
were  reward  and  punishment.     Reward 
those  bills  could  not  be  said  to  be ;  or,  if 
they  were  looked  upon  as  such,    they 
should  be  considered  a  cruel  one  for  the 
patience  with  which  the  nation  had  borne 
its  long  privations  and  distress;  but  he 
would  ask  whether  they  were  as  a  measure 
of  punishment  against  a  starving  popula- 
tion ?    The  object  of  the  bill,  ifhe  under- 
stood it  was,  to  destroy  one  of  the  ancient 
rights  of  Englishmen,  that  of  free  public 
discussion  in  large  bodies.     It  was  said  to 
be  to  prevent  the  abuses  of  that  right,  by 
prohibiting  large  bodies  to  come  together 
for  discussion,    except   under  particular 
circumstances ;  but  if  men  wished  to  as- 
semble in  small  bodies,  and  in  private  (and 
it  was  from  such  meetings  that  there  was 
most  to  fear),  what  clause  of  this  bill  pre- 
vented such  assembly  ?    His  noble  friend 
had  described  the  most  mischievous  meet- 
ings in  Ireland,  in  the  period  preceding 
the  rebellion,  as  having  been  held  in  pri- 
vate.    According  to  the  statement  of  his 
noble  friend  it  appeared,  that  no  meeting 
in  that  country,  previous  to  the  insurrec- 
tion, was  numerously  attended.    Let  what 
had  occurred  in  Trance  be  referred  to, 
and  what  appeared  ?     Not  that  meetings 
of  large  bodies  were  held  in  the  fields  or 
other  public  places;  no,  but  that  small 
(VOL.  XLI.) 


assemblies,  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  per- 
sons,  were  held  within-doors  and  in  secret, 
and  that  it  was  in  such  assemblies  that  all 
the    mischiefs    of  the    revolution    were 
hatched.    What  was  there  in  this  bill  to 
prevent  the  people,  if  they  were  ill-dis- 
posed, from  assembling  without  discussing 
any  political   topic,   and    still   to    show 
their  physical  force,  from  which  so  much 
was  now  apprehended?     Provided  they 
came  together  without  flags  or  music,  they 
might  assemble  and  produce  all  the  mis- 
chievous effects  which  it  was  now  wished  to 
be  got  rid  of.    So  much  as  to  the  inefficacy 
of  this  measure.     But  again  he  said,  that 
he  should  not  so  much  object  to  its  adop- 
tion, if  it  were  accompanied  by  any  pro- 
position for  the  relief  of  the  distressed 
manufacturers.     And  if  the  principle  of 
political  economy,  to  which  he  had  before 
referred,  were  pleaded  against  the  grant 
of  pecuniary  relief  to  these  poor  people, 
he  would  ask,  why  should  they  not  have 
that  relief  as  well  as  other  classes  of  the 
community,  to  whom,  on  some  occasions, 
it  had  been  extended  ?     But  why  should 
that  principle  of  political  economy,  which 
was  set  aside  when  the  public  money  was 
voted  for  the  relief  of  the  people  of  Prus- 
sia, Saxony  and  Russia,  be  so  tenaciously 
insisted  upon  when  relief  was  required  for 
the  extremely  distressed  manufacturers  of 
our  own  country.   He  implored  the  House 
and  the  government  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  promptly  granting  the  relief  to 
which  he  had  alluded.     There  were  but 
two  ways  of  governing  mankind — namely, 
reward  or  punishment,  conciliation  or  co* 
ercion;    and   as  reward  and  conciliation 
were  best  adapted  to  a  free  state,  he  trust- 
ed that  course  of  policy  would  be  pursued 
which  was  most  congenial  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  England  and  the  feelings  of  Eng- 
lishmen, as  well  as  best  calculated  to  se- 
cure the  stability  of  its  institutions.    Let 
them  recollect,  that  if  they  did  not  evince 
a  disposition  to  feel  for  the  poor,  the  poor 
would  not  be  disposed  to  have  any  respect 
for  them  or  for  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  assured  their 
lordships,  that  it  was  not  his  wish,  at  that 
late  hour,  to  trespass  long  upon  their  at- 
tention; but  as  tnc  noble  earl  who  had 
just  sat  down  had  adverted  strongly  to 
those  principles  of  policy  which  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  had  adopted,  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  offer  a  few  remarks.  He 
should  also  trouble  their  lordship*  with  a 
very  few  observations  on  the  bill  then  be- 
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fore  them.    The  noble  earl  had  not  fol- 
lowed ihc  example  of  another  noble  earl 
on  the  same  side,  in  attributing  the  dis- 
tresses which  now  existed  to  the  continu- 
ance of  particular  places  and  pensions.     It 
certainly  did  seem  impossible  for  any  man, 
competent  to  judge  of  the  relation  be- 
tween cause  and  effect,  seriously  to  main- 
tain the  position,  that  the  present  state 
of  this  country  was  owing  to  sinecures  and 
pensions,   or  that  a  cause  so  inadequate 
could  have  been  followed  by  such  an  ef- 
fect.   But  the  noble  earl  who  had  just  Bat 
down  had  disavowed  that  position.     The 
noble  earl  had,  however,  maintained  that 
the  distress  of  the  country  was  owing  to 
the  general  policy  of  ministers,  and  that 
this  distress  was  the  cause  of  the  disaffec- 
tion to  which  the  present  bill  was  meant 
to  apply.    When  he  heard  this  charge,  he 
was  anxious  to  learn  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  was  made ;  as  all  allusion  to  those 
minor  topics  which  had  been  so  strongly 
referred  to  on  other  occasions  had  been 
disclaimed,  he  wished  to  know  what  par- 
ticular line  of  policy  which  had  been  pur- 
sued by  his  majesty's   government  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  cause  of  the  distress. 
He  had  at  former  periods,  and  would  now 
again  shortly  state  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  distress  complained  of. 
But  first  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  disturb- 
ances which  existed  in  particular  districts. 
He  denied  that  these  disturbances  were 
caused  by  distress  alone,  although  he  al- 
lowed that  those  who  were  most  active  in 
exciting  them  could  not  have  effected  their 
object  so  well,  if  such  distress  had  not 
existed.     With  the  information  which  he 
possessed,  he  did  not,  nor  ever  could  be- 
lieve, that  the  distress  of  the  people  was 
the  sole  cause  of  the  disturbances ;  for  in 
England,  and  in  Scotland  also,  the  dis- 
turbances were  the  greatest  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  the  distress  was  felt  the  least. 
He  was  enabled,  upon  the  best  authority, 
to  state,  that  the  persons  most  forward  at 
the  late  public  meetings  were  by  no  means 
among  the  distressed  part  of  the  people ; 
that  on  the  contrary,  indeed,  they  were 
persons  in  the  receipt  of  full  wages,  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  adequate  comforts. 
-Hence  be  controverted  the  noble  earl's 
position,  that  distress  was  the  sole  cause 
of  the  disaffection.     Then  as  to  the  other 
position  of  the  noble  carl,  that  the  present 
distress  was  the  consequence  of  the  policy 
of  the  king's  ministers.     What  was  his 
proof  for  this  assertion  ?     That  a  war  had 
been  engaged  in,   and  prosecuted  'With 


little  intermission  for  mora  than  tweety- 
four  years.     Now,  assuming  that  as  a  fact, 
he  conceived  it  was  also  necessary  ts 
prove,    that  that  war  could   have  bea 
avoided  by  his  majesty's  minis  ten ;  that  il 
was  a  matter  of  choice,  and  not  of  neces- 
sity, on  their  part.    But  what  was  tha  fact 
with  respect  to  that  war  ?     There  migfc 
be,  he  admitted,  doubts  as  to  the  poke? 
or  propriety  of  commencing  the  war;  list 
as  to  its  continuance — as  to  the  imprassV 
cabilitv  of  concluding  it  with  safety  of  at- 
nour,  he  never  heard  a  doubt  expressed  h 
that  House  for  ten  years  previous  to  in 
termination  in  1814.     For  the   last  ts* 
years  there  was  no  person  who- had 
ceived  that  the  war  was  not 
Not  a  word  concerning  peace 
from  any  body  during  that  time*   -  Ha  n> 
membercd  that  in  the  year  1806%  west 
some  noble  lords    opposite  guided  At 
councils  of  his  majesty,  a  mission  was  stst 
to  France  to  negotiate  a  peace  ;  aad  tat 
noble  earl  himself  was  employed  in  test 
mission,  and  conducted  it  with  that  ab3k*j 
for  which  all  who  knew  him  most  wive  tun 
credit.    What  was  the  result  of  tnat  mis- 
sion ?   Was  it  peace  concluded  ?    No  such 
thing.    The  noble  earl  found  peace  oojs> 
tainable ;  he  returned  with  that  con viedps 
on  his  mind ;  and  however  desirable  a  ter- 
mination of  hostilities  might  have  been  at 
the  time,  all  hope  of  effecting  it  was  than 
given  up.    He  recollected  also,  that  ia 
the  year  1810,  a  motion  was  made  by  a 
noble  earl,  whom  he  did  not  then  sea  *) 
his  place,  and  the  cause  of  whose  absence 
he  regretted  as  much  as  any  man.    Ia  that 
motion,  which  was  for  an  address  to  As 
throne,  peace  was  alluded  to  as  a  most 
desirable  remedy  for  the  public  pressors; 
but  the  noble  earl  confessed,  that  he  did 
not  see  how  it  was  to  be  prosecuted.    Ia 
justice  and  fairness  then  he  would  say, 
that  if  the  war  was  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
tress which  the  people  now  laboured  an- 
der,  it  was  not  fair  to  ascribe  that  war  to 
any  party  in  this. country.    He  knew  that 
there  were  periods  of  the  war  when  the 
policy  of  its  continuance  might  admit  of 
doubt;  but  during  the  greatest  petted, 
and  during  that  period  more  particularly 
when  the  greatest  exertions  were  made, 
there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  aa  'to 
the  propriety  of  its  continuance.    But  the 
noble  earl  had  objected  to  the  scale  of  ex- 
penditure on  which  the  war  was  conduct- 
ed during  the  last  years  of  the  war.    If 
any  man  was  responsible  for  this,  it  was 
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have  ever  brought  that  war  to  a  conclu- 
sion, had  that  expenditure  not  been  made  ? 
Their  lordships  remembered  the  great  and 
extraordinary  efforts  which  were  made 
by  this  country  towards  the  end  of  the 
war— efforts  which  proved  decisive,  and 
which  while  they  terminated  the  war 
with  the  most  splendid  success,  reflected 
a  glory  and  renown  upon  this  country 
which  could  never  be  effaced.  When  the 
war  was  brought  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion, was  there  any  individual  in  that 
House,  or  the  other  House,  or  through- 
out the  country,  who  thought  the  peace 
had  been  too  dearly  bought,  or  who  re- 
gretted that  the  exertions  had  been  made 
which  led  to  it  ?  If  the  distress  was  to  be 
ascribed  to  war,  for  God's  sake  let  them 
lay  aside  party— let  them  not  bandy  from 
one  side  of  the  House  to  the  other  charges 
of  impolicy  and  injury  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war — let  them  consider  the  war  as  the 
decree  of  Providence ;  let  them  consider 
it  as  the  necessary  result  of  the  unreason- 
able and  ambitious  spirit  of  the  enemy. 
Let  them  at  the  same  time  consider  the 
glory  which  this  country  had  derived  from 
it.  They  had  effectually  protected  them- 
selves from  insult,  if  not  from  destruction, 
by  an  insolent  enemy;  they  had  saved 
Europe  from  slavery  and  lasting  oppres- 
sion. The  poorest  man  in  this  nation  had 
his  share  in  the  glory  of  our  triumphs, 
and  in  the  advantages  of  our  success. 
The  long  continuance  of  the  war  and  its 
disastrous  effects  in  this  country,  but 
more  particularly  in  other  countries  cer- 
tainly made  the  transition  from  war  to 
peace  the  cause  of  great  distress.  But 
not  only  was  this  distress  more  felt  in 
other  countries  than  in  this ;  but  the  dis- 
tress in  this  country  was  principally  occa- 
sioned by  the  distress  of  other  countries. 
At  this  moment  the  distress  complained 
of  did  not  prevail  in  the  agricultural 
districts ;  it  did  not  prevail  in  all  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts.    It  prevailed  in  those 


when  they  saw  all  those  places  which  de- 
pended upon  the  internal  resources  of  the 
country  flourishing,  and  when  the  places 
that  suffered  were  necessarily  affected  by 
the  distresses  in  foreign  countries.  He 
repelled  as  utterly  unauthorized  and  un- 
warranted the  imputations  of  the  noble 
earl,  that  the  noble  lords  on  his  side  of 
the  House  were  callous  and  unfeeling  to- 
wards the  distressed.  He  felt  as  much 
compassion  as  the  noble  earl  could  feel 
for  the  suffering  poor  and  distressed  ma* 
nufacturer.  With  respect  to  the  observa- 
tions of  the  noble  earl  upon  principles  of 
political  economy,  it  might  be  very  proper 
for  the  noble  earl  and  lor  him  to  investi- 
gate  those  principles  in  their  closets. 
Such  an  investigation  might  interest  and 
amuse  them;  it  might  qualify  them,  too, 
to  edify  others.  But  this  was  a  practical 
question,  and  only  a  practical  question. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  states- 
men that  ever  lived  in  this  country,  that 
in  applying  a  practical  remedy,  or  in  at- 
tempting to  apply  a  practical  remedy,  to 
such  an  evil,  there  was  the  utmost  danger 
of  increasing  it.  In  1793,  when  great 
commercial  distress  was  occasioned  by  the 
first  breaking  out  of  the  war,  a  practical 
relief  was  administered  by  issuing  exche- 
quer bills.  Two  years  ago,  in  1817,  a 
similar  relief  to  pressing  distress  was  had 
recourse  to.  Great  objections  had  then 
been  urged  against  the  measure,  and  par- 
ticularly by  a  noble  marquis,  and  he  felt 
the  force  of  those  objections.  The  noble 
marquis  had  argued  that  that  temporary 
relief  added  to  the  cause  of  the  distress. 
If  the  distress  arose  from  overtrading,  it 
unquestionably  would  have  that  effect,  as 
it  did  not  allow  the  natural  cure  to  ope- 
rate. He  undoubtedly  had  favoured  that 
measure,  however,  when  there  were  rea- 
sonable hopes  that  the  distress  was  only 
temporary,  and  that  the  relief  might  be 
attended  with  the  advantage  to  the  dis- 
tressed parties  of  enabling  them  toget  over 


districts  which  were  necessarily  affected    their  present  difficulties,   and  thus  dimi- 


by  the  foreign  demand,  and  principally  in 
the  districts  whose  manufactures  and  com- 
merce depended  upon  the  demand  from 
the  United  States  of  America.  In  the 
United  States  of  America  great  distress 
was  felt  arising,  not  from  the  war,  but 
from  the  presence  of  other,  and  he  hoped 
temporary  difficulties.  Very  often  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  trace  distress  to  its 
cause.  But  if  ever  there  was  a  case  of 
distress  which  could  be  traced  toils  cause, 
it  was  the  present  distress  in  this  countxy, 


nishing  their  distress  at  the  moment.  But 
he  never  had  considered  it  possible  for  any 
minister  who  resorted  to  that  plan  to  say 
he  would  give  away  the  public  money 
without  any  security.  It  would  be  absurd 
and  ruinous,  if  it  were  practicable,  to  es- 
tablish a  public  poor-box  or  poor-purse, 
and  to  deal  out  money  right  and  left,  with- 
out security,  without  a  fixed  principle, 
without  a  limited  and  qualified  object.  It 
was  obviously  necessary  to  appoint  com- 
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frame  rules  by  which  it9  proper  applica- 
tion and  ultimate  re-payment  should  be 
effected;  otherwise,  it  would  do  more 
harm  than  good.  Perhaps  the  noble  earl 
had  principally  referred  to  Scotland,  a 
country  where  distress  to  a  great  extent 
certainly  existed  ;  and  which  was  in  a  si- 
tuation in  some  respects  different  from 
this.  With  respect  to  England,  he  asked, 
if  it  appeared  that  the  great  and  the  rich 
regarded  with  indifference  the  distresses 
of  the  poor,  when  so  much  of  the  revenue 
was  appropriated  to  them  ?  This  revenue 
was  applied  in  the  best  and  most  beneficial 
mode.  If  there  was  any  thing  that  could 
ruin  this  country,  it  was  that  government 
should  take  upon  itself  the  support  of  the 
poor.  Did  not  every  person  who  had  ever 
looked  into  the  principles  of  political 
economy,  say  that  a  more  ruinous  doc- 
trine could  not  be  established  than  that 
which  would  make  government  support 
the  poor  of  the  country — that  the  poor- 
rates  would  be  the  greatest  of  evils,  were 
they  not  under  the  superintendence  of 
local  interests,  by  which  their  injurious 
tendency  was  at  least  diminished?  The 
whole  system  was  now  local  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  the  supplies  were  consequently 
collected  with  greater  security  and  lenity, 
and  applied  with  greater  discrimination 
and  effect,  than  it  would  be  possible  to 
do,  if  government  managed  the  whole  ar- 
rangement. If,  by  an  ill-judged  attempt 
at  amelioration,  they  were  to  impoverish 
men  of  property  to  support  the  poor,  the 
consequence  would  be,  that  the  means  of 
employing  labourers  would  be  cut  off,  and 
thus  the  evil  would  be  greatly  increased. 
The  only  difference  which  this  short-sight- 
ed policy  would  make,  would  be  to  injure 
the  laborious  poor,  in  order  to  benefit  the 
lazy  and  the  dissipated.  He  knew,  how- 
ever, that  in  this  respect  Scotland  was  in 
a  different  situation  from  England.  When 
the  noble  marquis  on  a  former  night  had 
alluded  to  the  exchequer  bills  issued  in 
1817,  he  had  told  the  noble  marquis  that 
of  the  million  and  a  half  at  that  period  as- 
signed by  parliament  for  the  relief  of  the 
unemployed,  500,000/.  were  still  unappro- 
priated, and  that  the  commissioners  were 
ready  to  distribute  it  upon  proper  secu- 
rity. Applications  had  been  made  to  him 
from  Scotland  for  the  appropriation  of  a 
part  of  this  money  to  the  relief  of  the 
distresses  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom; 
and  he  had  replied,  that  every  possible 
aid  would  be  afforded,  if  securities  were 
given  for  repayment.     Although  no  poor- 


rates  existed  in  that  country,  yet  the  he- 
ritors possessed  a  power  of  aascaeing  tar 
the  support  of  the  poor.  I A  many  plsoa 
however  there  was  no  assessment*  Would 
it  be  proposed,  would  it  be  borne*  that 
England  should  advance  money  to  places 
in  Scotland  where  no  assessment  haa  been 
made  ?  What  would  this  be  but  giving  Ik 
money  of  England  to  the  support  of  the 
poor  of  Scotland  ;  the  gentlemen  of  Scot- 
land not  being  willing  to  assess  themsekei 
for  their  own  poor.  He  had  accordingly 
told  those  who  had  applied  for  the  nppo- 
cation  of  public  money  in  that  country, 
that  if  they  assessed  for  the  security  of 
its  repayment,  they  would  obtain  it.  If 
extraordinary  distress  required  extraordi- 
nary relief,  let  that  extraordinary  relief 
be  given ;  but  let  it  be  given  with  die  se- 
curities which  would  render  it  safe  sad 
effectual,  and  without  which  the  mate  of 
distress  would  be  infinitely  increased,  sad 
the  prospect  of  real  relief  wholly  destroy- 
ed. In  England  or  in  Scotland  the  means 
of  relief  would  be  afforded.  But  it  could 
not  be  denied  that  such  means  could  never 
be  properly  afforded  without  the  security 
which  would  render  them  consistent  with 
the  safety  of  the  country.  A  noble  lord 
had  recommended  emigration.  He  was 
ready  to  admit,  that  it  was  not  only  the 
dictate  of  political  economy,  but"  the  dic- 
tate of  natural  law,  that  whenever  die 
wages  of  the  labourer  became  insufficient 
for  his  support,  whenever  there  existed 
a  disproportion  in  any  country  between 
the  people  and  the  demand  for  labour, 
one  way  of  reducing  this  disproportion 
was  to  remove  a  part  of  the  excess  to 
other  countries,  where  the  save  state  of 
things  did  not  exist.  From  the  origin  of 
mankind  up  to  the  present  time,  when 
the  individuals  of  any  one  country  were 
too  numerous,  part  of  them  had  always 
removed  elsewhere.  But  emigration  could 
only  come  into  operation  gradually— »if  it 
was  attempted  on  too  large  or  extensive  a 
scale,  it  would  only  tend  to  the  rain  of 
the  individuals  emigrating.  Government 
would  afford  every  proper  facility  to  emi- 
gration. But  if  encouragement  were 
given  to  emigration  beyond  the  means  of 
fairly  supporting  those  who  left  their 
native  land,  it  would  multiply  greatly  the 
evils  attempted  to  be  avoided,  and  occa- 
sion injury  instead  of  benefit.  He  should 
now  make  sr  few  observations  upon  the 
measure  under  their  lordships  considera- 
tion. He  considered  it  the  most  im- 
portant measure  that  tlieir  lordships  had 
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to  consider;  more  important,  indeed, 
than  any  of  the  other  measures  which  had 
been  brought  before  them.  The  noble 
earl  had  objected,  that  it  would  not  put 
down  treasons,  conspiracies,  and  plots. 
He  knew  this ;  he  knew  that  there  were 
treasons,  conspiracies,  and  plots  even  now 
existing  in  the  country ;  but  this  bill  was 
not  intended  to  put  these  down ;  its  ob- 
ject was  to  prevent  large  and  tumultuous 
meetings,  which  threatened  the  public 
security,  and  injured  the  peaceable  and 
well  disposed.  He  had  been  prepared  to 
support  this  measure  as  a  permanent  mea- 
sure. He  did  not,  however,  lament  or 
complain  that  its  duration  was  limited  to 
5  years,  because  he  thought  it  might  be 
proper  and  convenient  that  the  bill  should 
again  come  under  their  consideration, 
after  it  should  have  been  in  operation 
throughout  the  country  for  some  years. 
But  he  should  not  be  for  this  measure  at 
all,  either  permanently  or  for  a  limited 
period,  if  it  affected  the  constitutional 
right  of  meeting,  discussing,  and  petition- 
ing. But  this  measure  not  only  did  not 
materially  affect  these  constitutional  rights, 
but  it  did  not  affect  them  at  all.  The 
great  use  and  the  decisive  effect  of  peti- 
tioning had  been  mentioned.  It  had  been 
said  that  the  public  opinion  always  ulti- 
mately prevailed,  and  several  instances  were 
cited  when  the  expression  of  public  opi- 
nion had  effected  a  change  in  the  opinion 
of  parliament.  But,  he  would  ask,  had  this 
been  accomplished  by  meetings  held  in  the 
open  air  by  persons  who  marched  in  mar- 
tial array,  with  colours  flying  and  inflam- 
matory devices  exhibited?  Yet  those 
meetings,  which  were  characterised  by 
such  mischievous  inventions,  were  the 
exclusive  objects  of  this  bill.  When  his 
noble  friend  brought  in  a  bill  which  was 
supposed  to  be  an  infringement  on  the 
principles  of  the  toleration  act  (though  in 
his  opinion  the  apprehension  was  unrea- 
sonable), petitions  poured  in  from  the 
dissenters  throughout  the  country.  There 
was  not  a  parish,  and  scarcely  a  village, 
from  which  petitions  had  not  been  pre- 
sented againtt  the  bill ;  yet  not  one  of 
those  petitions  had  come  from  a  meeting 
in  the  open  air.  The  dissenters,  though 
they  were  as  jealous  of  their  liberties  as 
any  class  of  subjects,  were  not  anxious 
for  meetings  in  the  open  air.  The  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  was  in  like  manner 
effected  by  general  and  continued  peti- 
tioning from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom; 
yet  not  one-  petition  had  come  from  a 


meeting  in  the  Open  air.  The  meetings, 
then,  to  be  put  down  by  this  measure, 
were  meetings  which  would  only  serve  to 
counteract  their  own  purpose.  The  effect 
of  the  bill  therefore,  would  be,  not  to 
prevent,  but  to  promote  deliberation :  not 
to  prevent,  but  to  promote  petitioning. 
The  effect  would  be  to  put  down  and  to 
prevent  those  meetings  only  which  were 
too  large  and  too  loose  for  any  good  pur- 
pose, and  which  were  calculated  only  to 
create  alarm,  and  to  menace  parliament 
with  the  show  of  physical  force.  In  1779 
and  1780,  many  public  meetings  were 
held  in  this  country ;  but  not  one  of  them 
was  held  in  the  open  air.  The  meeting 
in  Yorkshire  in  1780,  which  agreed  to  a 
petition,  to  which  80,000  names  were 
afterwards  signed,  had  been  a  meeting  of 
five  or  six  hundred  persons  in  a  room. 
In  fact,  there  was  nothing  prohibited  by 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  which  the  com- 
mon law  at  present  did  not  prohibit.  A 
noble  earl  was  mistaken  when  he  supposed 
that  at  these  county  meetings  magistrates 
had  the  power  of  seizing  individuals  or 
dispersing  the  meeting.  This  was  only 
the  case  with  respect  to  meetings  called 
by  notice.  He  certainly  doubted  whether, 
at  any  meeting  even  under  the  existing 
law,  it  would  not  be  the  duty  of  a  magis- 
trate who  heard  treasonable  sentiments 
uttered  to  arrest  the  individual  holding 
such  language,  and  if  obstructed,  whether 
he  had  not  the  right  to  disperse  the  meet- 
ing by  common  law.  This  bill  might  be 
considered  as  a  sort  of  memorial  to  ma- 
gistrates for  their  instruction  and  guidance 
m  the  various  circumstances  in  which  they 
might  be  called  on  to  watch  or  to  prevent 
meetings.  Under  this  measure,  the  poor 
of  all  descriptions  were  allowed  to  meet, 
but  they  were  not  allowed  to  meet  in  the 
open  air ;  and  they  were  secured  from  the 
intrusion  of  strangers.  Therefore  there  was 
nothing  in  this  bill  which  threw  shackles 
upon  the  right  of  public  deliberation 
or  upon  the  right  of  petitioning.  They 
owed  a  duty  to  those  who  wished  to  peti- 
tion, but  they  also  owed  a  duty  to  the 
peaceable  and  industrious,  who  would  be 
affected  by  the  improper  use  of  the  right 
of  petitioning.  Let  them  look  at  what 
had  taken  place  in  London,  in  Manches- 
ter, in  Glasgow ;  and  let  them  say,  whe- 
ther public  meetings,  such  as  were  to  be 
prevented  by  the  bill,  were  not  great  and 
dangerous  evils.  Was  it  no  evil  to  Man- 
chester to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  alarm  for 
weeks  before  such  a  meeting  was  to  be 
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held,  and  to  require  a  constant  military 
force  for  protection?  He  wai  therefore 
fully  entitled  to  say  not  only  that  this 
measure  did  not  shackle  the  right  of  de- 
liberating and  petitioning  in  the  only  way 
in  which  that  right  ought  to  be  exercised ; 
but  that  it  gave  additional  value  to  the 
right,  by  securing  it  against  gross  and 
dangerous  abuse. 

The  Marquis  of  Lamdowne  allowed 
that  the  bill  certainly  came  recommended 
by  alterations  in  its  character,  which  made 
it  very  different  from  its  original  form, 
and' from  the  intentions  of  its  authors.  It 
came  before  them  much  less  objectionable 
than  it  had  come  to  the  other  House.  In 
the  opening  speeches  in  that  House,  and 
in  the  other  House,  and  in  the  original 
state  of  the  bill,  no  limit  to  its  duration 
was  even  once  alluded  to,  and  none  of  the 
exceptions  which  were  now  contained  in 
the  bill  were  admitted  to  be  possible. 
Those  alterations  had  removed  many  of 
his  strongest  objections,  although  he  still 
felt  great  objections  to  the  machinery 
which  this  bill  would  employ.  He  could 
not  help  expressing  at  the  same  time  his 
satisfaction,  and  offering  his  congratula- 
tion, that  important  changes  had  also 
been  made  elsewhere  in  almost  all  the  bills 
which  had  been  under  the  consideration 
of  their  lordships-— changes  which  had  not 
been  contemplated  by  their  framers,  and 
which  were  not  admitted  in  that  House 
to  be  compatible  with  their  object.  He 
cared  not  from  what  causes  those  changes 
had  proceeded,  but  while  the  bills  were 
in  that  House,  why  should  their  lordships 
have  maintained  that  such  changes  were 
inconsistent  with  the  grounds  on  which 
all  the  measures  were  brought  forward? 
Their  lordships  had  agreed,  that  unless  a 
punishment  aue  only  to  felons  were  as- 
signed to  persons  a  second  time  convicted 
of  libel,  seditious  and  blasphemous  libels 
could  not  be  put  down,  and  all  the  enact* 
ments  against  them  would  be  useless. 
Yet  only  a  few  days  had  passed,  and  they 
now  found  that  punishment  changed. 
The  bill,  with  this  odious  and  unjust  pu- 
nishment in  its  bosom,  had  made  its  way 
to  the  other  House,  and  there  it  had  re- 
ceived some  sound  and  salutary  changes. 
It  would  soon  return  to  their  lordships, 
when  a  noble  duke  upon  the  cross  bench, 
who  had  expressed  his  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  all  the  terms  and  clauses  of 
all  the  bills  brought  in  by  his  majesty's 
ministers,  would  be  required  to  change  his 
views  and  his  praiacs  of  those  measures! 


and  to  follow  the    meandering    coarse 
which  the  bills   were  destined    to  rut> 
This   necessary    accommodation     wooti 
also,  there  was  no  doubt,  be  recommeadetl 
to  the  noble  duke  by  his  majesty9*  sai- 
nisters.     He   would   not  enter  into  the 
question  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  tat 
distress  which  existed   in    the   country. 
His  noble  friend  and  the  noble  earl  opps» 
site  had  agreed  on  the  point,  that  disfffsj 
did  prevail,  and  that  the  machinations  ef 
the  evil  designing  liad  been  snecossfsj 
principally  by   means    of  that   flislim 
Those  machinations,  in  truth,  would  have 
done  nothing  without  the  aid  of  thegese* 
ral  distress.    Distress  was  the  lever  which 
moved  all  the  schemes  and  agitations  so 
much  feared.    The  noble  earl  had  dvejft 
with  great  complacency, .  and    seeming 
triumph,  upon  the  admitted  necessity  oT 
continuing  the  wsr  at  this  and  that 
cular  period.    But  was  that  any 
of  the  commencement  of  the  war  i    If  a 
war  wantonly  begun,  and  unfortunately 
conducted  for  some  time,  should  after? 
wards  become  necessary,  in  order  to  find 
the  means  of  returning  to  a  secure  peace, 
were  those  who  admitted  the  necessity  of 
the  continuance  of  the  war  to  be  pre* 
eluded  from  censuring  its  unnecessary  ori- 
gin ?     He  did  not  mean  to  give  any  opi- 
nion upon  the  necessity  of  the  war,  to 
which  the  noble  earl  had  alluded ;  but  he 
apprehended  there  were  other  causes  than 
those  resulting  from  a  long  and  expensivs 
war,  connected  with  the  policy  of   the 
present  government,  and  sanctioned  by 
that  House,  to  which  the  distresses  which 
prevailed  were  to  be  traced.    Would  not 
the  noble  lord  admit  the  effect  of  the  paper 
currency  ?    If  it  were  true  that  the  enact 
of  a  paper  currency  was  to  give  a  different 
direction  to  the  capital  or  the  country, 
and  that  different  direction  had  a  more 
systematic  effect  in  forcing  the  capital 
into  new  channels,  thereby  exciting  at 
additional  demand  for  labour,  v  that  da* 
mand  creating  in  its  turn  an 'increased 
population,  which  were  afterwards  to  be 
turned  adrift,  it  was  evident  that   the 
abandonment    of   that   paper   currency. 
must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  become  an 
additional  cause  of  distress.    He  did  not 
wish  to  go  further  into  this  subject*    The 
noble  earl  had  stated  that  he  should  feel 
a  difficulty  in  granting  any  very  large  sum 
towards  the  relief  of  the  manufacturing 
part  of  the  country.    He  should  not  deal 
fairly  with  the  House  if  he  were  not  die* 
tinctly  to  say  that  the  adoption  of  aajr 
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iuch  plan  without  due  inquiry,  would  be 
impolitic.  The  House  ought  to  have  in- 
stituted an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  from  -that  they  could  have 
been  able  to  form  a  judgment  whether,  in 
point  of  fact,  such  a  grant  would  be  pro- 
ductive'of  any  beneficial  result.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  if  they  should  once  com- 
mence a  system  of  relief,  and  could  not 
afterwards  continue  it  permanently,  they 
would  leave  the  country  in  a  more  dis- 
tressed situation  than  it  was  before.  But 
when  the  noble  earl  referred  to  abstract 
principles  of  political  economy,  he  only 
stated  an  additional  ground  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  how  far  those  principles  were 
applicable  to  our  situation,  and  whether 
any  real  relief  could  be  extended  to  the 
people  from  their  application.  The  ques- 
tion of  distress,  however,  still  remained 
undecided.  The  noble  earl  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  was  through  the  existence  of 
distress  in  a  great  measure  that  sedition 
and  disaffection  had  been  promoted;  but 
he  would  ask  whether  the  bill  then  before 
the  House  was  in  any  respect  calculated 
to  diminish  that  distress  ?  All  it  professed 
to  do  was,  to  cloBe  one  vent  through 
which  discontent  appeared ;  but  whether 
it  might  not  appear  at  another  was  left  as 
a  matter  of  speculation.  On  the  subject 
of  public  meetings  to  the  great  and  alarm- 
ing extent  to  which  they  had  lately  been 
carried,  he  felt  the  same  difficulties  as 
many  other  noble  lords  who  had  given 
information  on  the  subject  to  the  House ; 
and  he  was  of  opinion,  as  far  as  he  could 
judge,  from  all  he  had  heard  and  seen, 
that  if  it  were  not  necessary  to  enact  new 
laws,  it  was  at  least  necessary  to  give  a 
more  distinct  and  efficacious  character  to 
the  old  laws  on  this  subject.  No  less 
than  six  acts  had  been  passed  at  different 
periods,  and  some  so  far  back  as  Henry 
4th,  and  Henry  8th,  for  regulating  the 
duties  of  magistrates  on  the  subject ;  but 
still  there  was  a  want  of  that  perspicuity 
necessary  to  guide  them  in  the  correct 
exercise  of  their  duties.  That  which  lie 
should  propose,  therefore,  was,  that  those 
acts  should  be  consolidated  into  one  plain, 
distinct,  and  intelligible  law,  designating 
what  was  a  legal  and  what  was  an  illegal 
meeting,  and  pointing  out  to  the  magis- 
trates the  precise  course  which  they  were 
to  pursue.  Although  he  was  ready  to 
admit  the  right  of  every  Englishman  to 
meet  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning,  yet 
when  those  meetings  assumed  a  character 


which  threatened  the  peace  of  the  neigh* 
bourhood  he  thought  they  ought  to  cease. 
The  objection  which  he  had  to  the  pre- 
sent act  was,  that  it  imposed  a  duty  upon 
magistrates  not  alone  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty; but  a  duty  which  was  calculated 
to  produce  odium  towards  themselves  and 
heart-burnings  in  the  country.  When  their 
lordships  observed  the  difficulty  which 
juries  laboured  under,  to  decide  what  was 
sedition  or  not,  they  must  easily  perceive 
the  still  greater  difficulty  under  which  a 
magistrate  would  be  placed  by  his  being 
called  on  to  decide  at  once  in  the  midst 
of  a  numerous  assembly  what  was  seditious 
in  any  of  the  speeches  which  might  be 
delivered.  Rather  than  accede  to  such 
an  invidious  power,  he  would  prefer  that 
meetings  were  prohibited  altogether.  He 
must  also  say,  that  there  was  a  most  ex- 
traordinary provision  in  this  bill,  including 
Ireland  in  the  sphere  of  its  operation. 
This  had  been  introduced  into  the  bill  in 
a  way  which  he  thought  peculiarly  whim- 
sical. When  the  billwas  first  mentioned 
it  was  spoken  of  as  a  permanent  measure 
for  the  improvement  of  the  constitution 
of  the  country.  Ireland  was  not  then 
included  [lord  Liverpool  here  said, 
across  the  table,  "  always"]  ;  but  when  a 
change  took  place,  and  its  permanent 
operation  was  altered  into  a  temporary 
existence  of  five  years,  then,  for  the  first 
time,  Ireland  was  spoken  of;  so  that  it 
would  seem  that  Ireland  was  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  a  participation  in  a  permanent 
benefit  to  our  constitution,  while,  when 
that  benefit  was  to  be  only  temporary, 
she  was  to  be  included.  The  noble  earl, 
too,  had  given  a  singular  reason  for  in- 
cluding Ireland.  He  said  that  it  would 
be  extraordinary  indeed  that  Ireland  should 
be  omitted,  when  so  many  counties  in 
England  which  were  not  disturbed  came 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  So  that, 
because  it  was  thought  necessary  to  place 
restraints  on  the  people  of  England,  it 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  should,  although  per- 
fectly peaceable,  be  subject  to  a  similar 
measure.  The  obvious  rule  of  legisla- 
ture, which  had  subsisted  since  the  union 
of  Ireland,  he  understood  to  be,  that  St. 
George's  channel  created  a  distinct  divi- 
sion in  their  internal  management;  and 
that  where  a  law  became  necessary  by 
circumstances  for  the  preservation  of  the 
one,  it  did  not  follow  that  the  same  law 
should  extend  to  the  other.  It  might  as 
well  be  said,  if  it  were  necessary  to  place 
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Ireland  under  restraints  because  the 
county  of  Down,  which  was  perfectly 
peaceable,  was  included  in  these  restraints, 
that  England  must  be  so  likewise.  He 
could  not  consent  to  Ireland  being  ex- 

f>osed  to  the  operations  of  this  bill,  un- 
ess  the  same  necessity  was  proved  as  in 
this  country.  It  was  admitted  that  Ire- 
land was  peaceable,  but  he  supposed  his 
majesty's  ministers  formed  their  judgment 
on  the  words  of  Dry  den; 

"  Your  tranquil  looks  deceive  me  not,  good 

man  ; 
"  I  know  you  mean  the  murderous  works  you 

can." 

Although  Ireland  held  no  meetings,  and 
her  aspect  was  perfectly  serene,  she  must, 
because  England  was  holding  meetings  in 
all  directions,  be  subject  to  the  same  re- 
strictions !  The  grounds  shown  even  by 
the  noble  lords  opposite,  proved  that  no 
such  radical  meetings  had  been  held  in 
Ireland,  and  he  should  therefore  hope 
some  noble  peer  of  that  country  would 
move  in  the  committee,  that  Ireland 
should  be  omitted.  In  conclusion  he 
observed,  that  he  objected  to  the  bill, 
because  it  did  not  profess  to  cure  the 
distress,  which,  after  all,  was  the  cause  of 
its  necessity.  It  was  not  the  miserable 
leader  of  the  radicals,  who  was  as  despe- 
rate a  character  as  he  was  contemptible 
in  means,  nor  was  it  his  wretched  and 
misguided  followers  that  they  had  occa- 
sion to  fear ;  the  real  enemy  and  the  real 
difficulty  was  the  amount  of  the  debt — 
and  the  fact,  that  while  taxation  was  in- 
creasing, the  revenue  was  diminishing, 
and  the  capital  daily  going  out  of  the 
country.  1  hese  were  the  grand  levers  of 
discontent  and  distress ;  and  unless  they 
were  removed,  discontent  and  distress 
must  still  exist.  He  would  give  his  vote 
for  the  House  going  into  a  committee, 
from  a  hope  that  the  machinery  of  the 
bill  might  there  be  improved;  but  he 
again  roust  implore  their  lordships  to 
recollect,  that  unless  relief  was  afforded, 
discontent  would  prevail,  notwithstanding 
all  which  might  be  expected  from  legisla- 
tive measures.  Succeed,  perhaps,  they 
might  in  suppressing  disaffection  in  one 
place,  but  it  would  only  be  to  witness  its 
bursting  out  with  increased  violence  in 
another. 

The  Earl  of  Blesington  fully  concurred 
in  the  observation  of  the  noble  marquis  on 
the  injustice  of  extending  this  bill  to  Ire- 
land, and  he  -should  move  in  the  com- 
mittee that  Ireland  be  left  out.    There 


was  not  the  slightest  ground  whatever 
stated  to  the  House  for  accusing  Ireland 
of  seditious  and  tumultuous  practices,  and 
for  subjecting  her  to  the  infliction  of  the 
measure.  He  objected,  however,  gene- 
rally to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  and  should 
vote  in  favour  of  its  being  limited  to  the 
shortest  time  of  duration. 

Lord  Holland  said,  he  felt  so  much  re- 
pugnance to  the  present  bill,  that  be  could 
not  leave  the  House,  notwithstanding 
41  the  overwhelming  majority  "  with  which 
it  would,  no  doubt,  be  carried,  without 
delivering  his  sentiments  in  a  few  words. 
He  did  not  intend  to  divide  the  Hoese, 
and  should  reserve  the  more  detailed  ex- 
pression of  his  sentiments  to  a  future  oo* 
casion.  He  considered  this  bill  mm  an  us* 
constitutional,  foolish,  and  miirrhisrwn, 
measure ;  unconstitutional,  because  it  vena 
to  fritter  away  the  inherent  right  of  £og* 
lishmen  to  meet  and  express  their  opinion* 
and  to  make  the  exercise  of  that  right  * 
crime  punishable  in  the  most  ignominious 
manner ;  foolish,  because  it  did  not  goto 
prevent  tumultuous  meetings,  anleaa  they 
met  for  discussion,  as  he  would  show  when 
he  came  to  consider  the  question  mono  nsV 
nutely,  and  therefore  it  did  not  prevent 
the  evils  it  professed  to  destroy;  and 
mischievous,  because  for  the  reasonf 
stated  by  his  noble  friend  it  would  con* 
vert  open  tumult  into  secret  conspiracy* 
and  would  substitute  for  clamour  and i 
sense  the  dagger  of  the  assassin. 

Their  lordships,  without  a  divinon* 
solved  to  go  into  a  committee  on  the  lag 
on  Monday  next*  The  earl  of  Carnarvon 
then  moved,  that  the  committee  be  ie> 
structed  to  limit  the  duration  of  the  Ul 
to  the  1  st  day  of  July,  1822.  The  House 
divided:  Contents,  20,  Proxies,  18— SHf 
Not  Contents,  67,  Proxies,  7oV-ia5t 
Majority  against  the  motion,  97. 
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IIOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Friday,  December  17. 

Prnryn  Bribery  Bill.]  Sir  Charles 
Burrdl  moved  the  order  of  the  day,  for 
receiving  the  report  on  the  Penryn  Bribery 
bill,  with  the  view  of  postponing  it  to 
the  21st  February  next.  This  he  did  at 
the  suggestion  of  several  members,  who 
wished  nirn  to  wait  till  the  Grampound 
bill  came  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say  that 
he  had  renounced  his  original  intention 
with  respect  to  Penryn ;  for  in  his  opinion 
this  case  differed  materially  from  that  of 
Grampound.  The  district  to  which  fran- 
chise was  extended  in  the  Penryn  bill, 
contained  a  population  of  20,000  souls. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  comply  with  the  request.  He 
concluded  with  moving,  that  the  report  be 
received  on  Monday  the  21  st  of  February 
next. 

Mr.  Wynn  agreed  that  an  advantage 
would  be  derived  from  delaying  the  consi- 
deration of  this  case  till  after  the  discus- 
sion on  the  Grampound  bill.  The  present 
bill  was  free  from  one  material  objection 
to  the  Grampound  bill ;  namely,  the  pro- 
position for  giving  to  the  unconvicted 
voters  of  Grampound  votes  for  the  county. 
If  there  was  one  part  of  our  representa- 
tion which  ought  to  be  more  sacred  than 
another,  it  was  that  of  the  representation 
of  counties.  The  principle  of  the  Gram- 
pound  bill  went  to  put  another  class  of 
voters  on  an  equality  with  freeholders. 
There  were  now  three  bills  in  the  House 
relating  to  boroughs  in  the  same  county. 
In  Wales,  four  or  five  boroughs  all  con- 
tributed (not  by  delegation,  as  in  Scot- 
land) to  return  one  member.  It  might  be 
possible,  in  like  manner,  to  class  together 
the  unconvicted  voters  of  the  different 
boroughs  of  which  the  district  would  not 
be  greater  than  one  of  those  in  Wales. 

Sir  C.  Monck  was  happy,  that  in  the 
projected  alteration  of  the  Penryn  bill, 
the  right  to  elect  would  be  given  to  a 
district  including  such  populous  places  as 
Falmouth  and  Penzance.  There  was  no 
necessity  for  adhering  rigorously  to  the 
same  precedent,  when  the  adherence 
would  not  be  productive  of  the  same  be- 
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nefit.  He  thought  nothing  could  be 
more  advisable  than  to  deal  with  Penryn 
as  boroughs  under  the  same  circumstances 
had  been  dealt  with  before.  The  imper- 
fection in  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
hitherto  proceeded  with  boroughs  such  as 
Penryn  was,  that  in  the  hundred  to  which 
the  franchise  was  extended,  there  were 
sometimes  other  boroughs,  which  by  this 
means  obtained  a  share  in  returning  a 
number  of  members.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Wooton  Basset,  in  the  county  of  Wilts, 
was  in  the  hundred  to  which  the  franchise 
of  Cricklade  was  extended.  A  person  in- 
habiting a  freehold  house  in  Wooton 
Basset,  had  a  vote  for  the  two  members 
of  that  borough,  the  two  members  for 
Cricklade,  and  the  two  members  for  the 
county,  in  all  six  members. 

Mr.  D.  Gilbert  observed,  that  in  many 
of  the  boroughs  the  right  of  returning  the 
members  was  vested  in  the  corporation, 
which  could  take  no  part  in  returning 
members  for  the  hundred. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Onslow  observed,  that  the 
circumstance  of  a  person  possessing  a 
freehold  in  a  town  having  a  right  to  vote 
for  both  the  town  and  county  was  by  no 
means  uncommon.  If  they  acted,  there- 
fore, on  the  principle  of  excluding  per- 
sons from  a  county  vote,  because  he  had 
already  a  vote  in  the  hundred,  the  next 
step  would  be,  to  deprive  those  who  had  a 
vote  in  a  town  of  their  vote  for  the  county. 
He  protested  against  depriving  any  man 
of  his  franchise  on  speculative  grounds. 
He  was  friendly  to  the  principle  adopted 
in  the  case  of  Shoreham. 

The  report  was  ordered  to  be  received 
on  Monday,  the  21st  February  next,  till 
which  time  the  writ  for  the  borough  was 
suspended. 

Insolvent  Debtors  Bill.]  Lord 
Althorp  brought  in  the  Insolvent  Debtors 
bill,  and  moved  its  first  reading. 

Mr.  Calcrqft  wished  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  noble  lord  to  a  part  of  his  speech 
on  a  former  day,  which,  contrary  to  his 
intentions  he  was  sure,  had  wounded  the 
feelings  of  a  most  respectable  individual, 
whom  he  had  known  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  alluded  to  the  late  chief  clerk  of  the 
Insolvent  Debtors  court. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  he  was  sorry  that 
any  thing  he  haa  said  should  have  wounded 
the  feelings  of  the  individual  in  question. 
He  certainly  did  not  intend  to  do  »o.  In 
the  course  of  the  investigation  before  the 
committee  nothing  came  out  which  would 
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warrant  any  imputation  against  him.  He 
had  stated  that  he  was  glad  that  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  had  removed  every  officer 
of  the  court,  because  from  the  manner  in 
-which  the  court  had  been  conducted,  it 
had  lost  the  con6dcnce  of  the  public,  and 
could  not  go  on.  In  stating  this,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  intend  to  throw  out  any  im- 
putation against  the  individual  in  question. 
The  bill  was  then  read  a  first  time,  and 
the  second  reading  was  fixed  for  the  16th 
of  February. 

Newspaper  Stamp  Duties  Bill.] 
Lord  Castlereagh  moved  the  order  for  the 
farther  consideration  of  the  report  of  the 
Newspaper  Stamp  Duties  bill,  for  the 
purpose  of  re- committing  it. 

Mr.  J.  Smyth  said,  he  had  that  day 
seen  a  great  many  persons  connected  with 
the  booK  trade,  who  were  of  opinion  that 
their  interests  would  be  much  affected  by 
this  bill.  He  hoped  the  noble  lord  would 
therefore  allow  full  time  for  the  consider- 
ation of  so  important  a  measure.  The 
booksellers,  notwithstanding  the  altera- 
tions which  hod  been  made,  were  still  in 
the  greatest  alarm.  He  was  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
noble  lord  to  affix  a  stamp  duty  to  certain 
publications  respecting  which  their  appre- 
hensions were  excited,  but  the  bill  as  now 
worded  would  have  the  effect  of  doing  so. 
It  would  require  a  day  or  two  at  least  to 
examine  the  bill  to  sec  in  what  way  it 
would  operate.  He  wished  to  know  from 
the  noble  lord  whether  time  would  be 
granted  for  the  proper  examination  of  this 
bill  ? 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  he  would  consent 
to  have  the  bill  re-committed  on  Monday 
next.  He  did  not  think  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  fix  a  later  day,  as  it  was  desir- 
able that  a  measure  of  the  kind  should  be 
discussed  with  the  fullest  attendance.  In 
the  interval  between  this  and  Monday, 
the  bill  might  uudergo  the  examination 
which  gentlemen  wished. 

Mr.  «/.  P.  Grant  said,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  this  was  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  the  measures  proposed  to  par- 
liament, principally  when  considered  as 
the  foundation  of  future  legislation.  He 
put  it,  therefore,  to  the  noble  lord,  whe- 
ther there  was  any  necessity  for  pressing 
it  forward  at  present.  It  seemed  to  him 
to  require  the  most  mature  consideration. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  the  principle 
of  the  bill  seemed  to  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters to  be  of  great  importance.    So  for 
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he  agreed  with  the  bon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman ;  but  he  candidly  confessed,  that 
if  some  measures  were  not  taken  to  ds- 
liver  the  country  from  the  abueee  of  the 
press,  he  thought  the  consequences  wonU 
be  pregnant  with  danger  and  calamity. 
All  the  changes  introduced  consisted  m 
mitigating  and  narrowing  the  operation  of 
the  measure.  If  gentlemen  opposite  ob- 
jectcd  to  the  details,  they  might  be  dis- 
cussed on  Monday,  but  he  had  hoped  that 
the  principle  would  be  debated  this  night, 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  the  principle 
of  the  bill  was  so  involved  and  mixed  up 
with  the  details,  that  it  was  impossible  fcs 
discuss  the  principle  till  the  «*?tftat  of  the 
arrangement  were  known. 

Lord  Castlereagh  observed,  that  afar 
the  arrangements  were  agreed  to  is 
the  committee  on  Monday,  the  riismsrifla 
on  the  principle  might  take  place. 

Mr.  brougham  hoped  that  between  the 
and  Monday  such  alterations  might  bs. 
devised  as  would  secure  the  interests. *f 
this  trade,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  ftht 
trade  itself,  but  for  toe  sake  of  the  con- 
munity.  His  objection  was  chiefly  ^imrtwi 
to  the  principle  of  resorting  to  stamp 
duties,  not  as  a  means  of  revenue*  but 
of  prohibition  of  publication. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  recommitted 
on  Monday. 

Army  Estimates.]  The  House  having 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  supply, 
to  which  the  Army  Estimates  were  ia» 
ferred, 

Lord  Palmerston  said,  that  the  House 
had  seen  the  abstracts  of  the  estimates  oa 
the  table.  It  had  not  yet  been  in  his. 
power  to  make  out  the  usual  detailed 
estimates  for  the  year.  At  present  his 
object  was  merely  to  move  a  vote  of  cer- 
tain sums  on  account.  After  the  recess 
the  detailed  estimates  should  be  laid  before 
the  House  in  the  usual  form.  The  sum  now 
required  was  nearly  one  million  and  a 
half,  which  included  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  call  of  out-pensioners,  and  the 
forming  of  them  into  royal  veteran 
battalions,  up  to  Christmas.  The  noble 
lord  then  moved — "  That  it  is  the  opinion, 
of  this  committee  that  a  sum  not 
exceeding  900,000/.  be  granted  to  his  ma-T 
jesty,  towards  defraying  the  charge  of  his 
majesty  s  land  forces,  tor  service  at  home 
and  abroad,  excepting  the  regiments  em- 
ployed in  Ireland  and  the  territorial  pofr* 
sessions  of  the  East  India  company,  for 
the  year  1820." 
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Mr.  Caldrqft  said,  he  should  not  press 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  against  the 
wish  of  the  House,  but  it  did  appear 
strange,  that  when  10  or  12,000  men  were 
added  to  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace, 
and  that  standing  army  too  the  largest 
that  ever  was  known  in  the  country  at  any 
similar  time,  the  noble  lord  should  pass  it 
over  as  an  ordinary  matter  of  business 
which  called  for  no  explanation.  Though 
he  was  not  prepared,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  tne  country  to  say  that  he 
should  peremptorily  oppose  the  calling 
out  of  the  pensioners,  yet  he  thought  it 
the  duty  of  members,  to  awaken  the 
jealousy  of  the  country  to  such  proceed- 
ings. He  hardly  knew,  however,  how  to 
begin  a  discussion  on  which  he  should  be 
ready  to  enter,  as  the  noble  lord  had 
given  no  reasons  for  the  vote.  He  saw 
too,  among  the  votes,  a  sum  for  the 
military  college.  He,  for  one,  should 
object  to  that  vote  at  that  moment,  as  the 
utility  of  that  application  of  money  was 
very  questionable.  He  had  rather  that 
the  noble  lord  should  take  a  sum  on 
account  generally,  without  specifying 
particular  heads,  as  parliament  would  then 
be  pledged  to  no  principle,  except,  per- 
haps, that  of  the  increase  of  the  army,  by 
calling  out  the  pensioners. 

Lord  Palmerston  said,  the  House  had 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  increase  of  the  army. 
He  had  proposed  a  vote  generally  for  the 
service  of  one  quarter;  and  he  should 
have  no  objection  to  propose  a  vote  for 
the  whole  on  account,  without  specifying 
particular  services,  with  the  exception  of 
that  for  the  military  college  and  asylum, 
which  did  not  pass  through  the  hands  of 
the  paymaster-general,  and  which  it  was 
from  that  reason  necessary  to  have  under 
a  separate  head.  But  if  any  gentleman 
wished  to  put  an  end  to  the  military 
college,  it  would  not  certainly  be  proposed 
to  abolish  it  before  the  24th  or  March, 
and  it  was  only  till  that  time  that  the  sum 
to  be  voted  would  supply  the  establish- 
ment. The  expense  of  the  college  was 
less  than  it  had  been  last  year,  as  reduc- 
tions were  in  progress.  It  would  be  de- 
sirable, too,  that  the  measure  of  calling 
out  the  pensioners  should  be  recognized 
by  a  vote. 

Mr.  Calcrafi  intimated  that  he  should 
leave  the  subject  for  discussion  at  a  future 
period. 

Colonel  DaviesMid,  he  had  the  strongest 
•objections  to  the  military  college.    He 


wished  to  know  what  the  increase  of 
100,000/,  on  the  charge  for  volunteer 
corps  arose  from  ?  It  was  to  be  observed, 
that  though  not  more  than  half  the  items 
of  the  estimates  were  brought  forward, 
there  was  an  increase  on  them  of  half  a 
million  beyond  the  last  year. 

Lord  Palmerston  saicl,  the  number  of 
volunteer  and  yeomanry  corps  had  been 
increased.  The  exact  number  he  could 
not  state,  as  the  services  of  those  corps 
were  accepted,  not  by  the  War  office,  but 
by  the  home  department.  The  increase 
on  the  estimates  was  merely  on  the  volun- 
teer service,  and  from  the  charges  of  call' 
ing  out  the  pensioners. 

Colonel  Davies  said,  that  after  all  the 
professions  and  pledges  of  economy  and 
retrenchment  which  tne  House  had  heard 
last  session  from  his  majesty's  ministers, 
he  had  hoped  they  would  have  made 
some  sincere  and  effectual  effort  to  redeem 
their  promises.  It  now  appeared  that  he 
had  been  deceived  in  such  an  expectation. 
He  therefore  embraced  that  occasion  of 
giving  notice,  that  he  should  on  some 
night  immediately  after  the  recess,  move 
for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
of  the  army  expenditure.  In  the  state  in 
which  the  country  was  placed,  it  was  their 
duty  to  look  to  every  possible  means  of 
lessening  the  public  expenses. 

The  vote  was  then  agreed  to. 

Misdemeanors  Bill.]  The  report 
of  this  bill  was  brought  up. 

Lord  Ebringtun  said,  that  as  he  had 
opposed  all  the  other  new  measures  which 
had  been  proposed  to  the  House,  he  was 
glad  to  state  that  the  clause  in  this  bill 
which  limited  the  time  for  prosecuting  ex- 
officio  informations,  met  with  his  warm  ap- 
probation. 

Mr.  Dcnman  said,  he  considered  the 
bill  as  an  improvement  in  the  law  of  Eng- 
land. Though  he  was  not  desirous  of 
clogging  its  progress  by  the  addition  of 
clauses,  he  should  mention,  that  as  the 
law  now  stood,  every  prosecutor  on  a  mis- 
demeanor had  the  power,  without  cause 
assigned,  of  removing  the  cause  by  certio- 
rari to  the  King's-bcnch,  by  which  pro- 
cess it  often  happened,  that  if  the  defen- 
dant was  found  guilty,  he  had  to  pay 
much  more  for  expenses  than  any 
fine  imposed  on  him  by  the  court.  Now, 
as  the  defendant  was  to  be  prohibited  from 
removing  the  case,  without  showing  cause, 
the  prosecutor  should  in  like  manner  be 
restrained.    Unless  some  gentlemen   of 
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greater  weight  took  the  matter  up,  he 
should  bring  it  before  the  House.  He 
snggestcd  too,  that  it  would  be  an  im- 
provement on  the  bill  if  the  certiorari 
was  not  to  issue  without  a  notice  to  the 
opposite  party. 

Mr.  Denial  suggested  that  the  officers 
of  the  Crown  should,  in  the  case  of  ex- 
officio  information,  be  allowed  to  enter 
a  nolle  prosequi,  without  putting  the  de- 
fendant to  the  trouble  of  an  application  to 
the  court. 

Mr.  G.  Lamb  said,  that  having  origi- 
nally put  the  question  respecting  the 
limiting  of  ex-qfficio  informations,  which 
had  been  so  satisfactorily  answered  by  the 
clause  of  the  bill  before  them,  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  state  his  approbation  of  the 
alteration  which  had  been  made.  He 
trusted,  too,  that  this  would  be  sent  out  to 
the  country  as  the  only  permanent  mea- 
sure, and  that  the  other  bills  would  be 
considered  as  medicines  beneficial  only  for 
the  moment. 

The  Attorney  General  inserted  as  an 
amendment  after  the  words  directing 
an  application  to  the  court,  the  words 
"  free  of  all  expense  to  the  party  ap- 
plying." Mr.  Denman  said  it  had  been 
doubted  (though  he  believed  it  applied  to 
Wales)  whether  it  applied  to  that  country. 
The  Attorney  General  said  it  certainly 
did.    The  report  was  agreed  to. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Monday^  December  20. 

Seditious  Meetings  Prevention 
Bill.]  The  House  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee  on  this  bill.  On  the 
clause  respecting  the  persons  allowed  to 
attend  meetings,  the  earl  of  Lauderdale 
objected  to  the  phrase,  "  usually  resid- 
ing," and  moved  to  leave  out  the  word 
"  usually." 

The  Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that  the 
word  was  necessary,  as  by  law  a  person 
might  be  an  inhabitant  of  a  place  in  cer- 
tain cases  without  residence. 

Lord  Holland  remarked  upon  the  mis- 
chievous absurdity  of  the  clause  thus 
worded,  which  would  exclude  from  at- 
tending the  meeting,  in  many  instances, 
persons  possessed  of  property  or  interest 
in  the  parish  in  which  the  meeting  was 
called,  or  subject  them,  for  attending,  to 
severe  punishment. 

Earl  Grosvenor  observed,  that  if  this 
clause  passed,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
obtain  an  inspector  of  faces  in  every  dis- 


trict, fn  order  to  ascertain  those  who  had 
a  right  to  attend  meetings. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  the  noble  earl,  who  had  such  an 
aversion  to  sinecures,  should  desire  the 
creation  of  a  new  sinecure. 

Lord  Erskinc  observed,  that  though  this 
clause  allowed  freeholders,  copyholders, 
and  inhabitants,  to  attend  these  meetings, 
yet  there  were  other  persons  who  were  not 
permitted  —himself,  for  instance,  who hada 
lease  for  1,000  years,  of  about  1,000  acres, 
in  one  parish,  where,  nevertheless,  he  was 
not  an  inhabitant.  He  could  not,  under 
this  bill  attend  any  meeting  in  that  parish, 
however  much  his  interests  might  be  con- 
nected with  the  object  of  it,  because  be 
did  not  come  under  any  description  of 
persons  within  the  parish  authorized  to 
attend  meetings.  He  objected,  however, 
to  the  whole  of  the  clause,  conceiving 
that  it  only  tended  to  irritate  the  public 
mind,  whilst,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  un- 
necessary to  the  object  which  the  framers 
of  the  bill  had  in  view.  There  were  pro- 
visions to  prevent  persons  coming  armed 
—to  prevent  military  array— to  prevent 
banners,  Ac. ;  and  surely  these  provisions 
would  be  sufficient  without  enacting 
vexatious  and  irritating  regulations  as  to 
the  classes  of  persons  who  were  to  be 
authorized  to  attend  public  meetings. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  the  question 
for  the  House  to  consider  was,  whether 
they  were  seriously  disposed  to  get  rid  of 
tumultuous  and  violent  meetings.  If  »Of 
they  must  adopt  enactments  similar  to 
those  proposed.  Every  man  in  the  coun- 
try had  sufficient  means  of  knowing  the 
penalties  that  attached  to  a  breach  of  the 
law,  and  therefore  could  not  plead  ignor- 
ance. It  had  been  objected,  that  the 
clause  as  it  now  stood  was  made  to  apply 
to  meetings  respecting  trade ;  but  the 
reason  of  that  was,  that  meetings  in  rooms, 
were  allowed  to  take  place  free  of  the 
operation  of  the  bill.  Before  this  excep- 
tion was  admitted,  it  was  thought  right  to 
make  the  restriction  applicable  only  to 
meetings  relative  to  church  or  state. 
With  regard  to  meetings  in  the  open  air, 
there  were  only  two  ways  of  regulating 
them — cither  by  limiting  them  as  to 
numbers,  or  as  to  locality.  The  limita- 
tion of  numbers  was  best ;  but  that  was 
found  impracticable,  and  therefore  the 
limitation  of  locality  was  adopted*  County 
meetings  called  by  the  sheriffs  or  others 
having  authority  under  the  bill,  were  left 
untouchcdt     though    originaUy   county 
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meetings  consisted  only  of  freeholders. 
The  meeting  formed  the  county  court. 
He  knew  that  a  different  practice  had 
grown  up,  and  nothing  in  the  bill  was 
inimical  to  the  continuance  of  that  prac- 
tice. With  respect  to  parish  meetings, 
the  object  of  the  bill  was,  to  exclude  all 
persons  not  inhabiting  the  parish,  with 
the  exception  of  freeholders  and  copy- 
holders having  property  to  a  certain 
amount  in  the  parish*  He  had  no  objec- 
tion to  state  the  ground  on  which  this 
qualification  had  been  introduced.  There 
had  been  recent  instances  of  persons 
having  got  colourable  freeholds  for  the 
purpose  of  voting  at  elections.  It  was, 
therefore9  thought  right,  in  the  concoction 
of  this  measure,  to  adopt  some  means  of 
preventing  that  fraud  by  which  persons 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with  a  parish 
might  be  enabled  to  attend  meetings. 
The  property  was  therefore  fixed  at  as 
low  an  amount  as  possible,  with  the  view 
of  the  possession  of  it  in  the  parish  being 
readily  known.  He  had  no  doubt  that, 
when  the  bill  came  into  operation,  no 
difficulty  in  holding  meetings  would  arise 
from  this  part  of  the  clause. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  wished  to 
know  why  the  privilege  of  attendance  was 
given  to  freeholders  of  SOL  a  year,  and 
denied  to  persons  of  less  property.  This 
was  making  an  unjust  distinction,  and 
was  contrary  to  analogy  with  respect  to 
the  right  of  voting,  as  every  freeholder 
having  40*.  a  year  in  property  had  that 
right.  Every  institution  was  liable  to 
abuse ;  but  if  colourable  freeholds  were 
not  a  reason  for  interfering  with  the  im- 
portant right  of  40*.  freeholders  voting 
for  members  of  parliament,  how  could  it 
be  thought  a  sufficient  ground  for  pre- 
venting their  attendance  at  parish  meet- 
ings ?  A  principle  sanctioned  by  the 
practice  of  ages  was  thus  far  done  away 
by  this  bill.  He  should  therefore  move, 
that  the  words  "  fifty  pounds"  be  omitted, 
in  order  to  substitute  "  forty  shillings."      I 

The  Karl  of  Liverpool,  in  reference  to 
what  the  noble  marquis  had  said  on  the 
subject  of  freeholders,  observed,  that  if 
his  object  was  to  ascertain  whether  he  did  , 
not  think  the  practice  of  40*.  freeholders 
voting  at  elections  an  evil  which  might  be 
corrected,  he  would  answer  in  the  affir- 
mative. He  certainly  was  not  prepared  to 
offer  any  proposition  to  parliament  on  the 
practice  of  voting  for  colourable  freeholds, 
which  had  grown  up  contrary  to  the  ori- 
ginal intention  of  the  law ;  but  if  any  pro* 


position  on  the  subject  came  before  par- 
liament, it  would  receive  his  considera- 
tion. The  case  was,  however,  very 
different,  when  it  was  proposed,  in  legis- 
lating for  a  new  object,  to  prevent  assum- 
ing a  right  from  colourable  freeholds. 
That  surely  was  a  question  fit  for  their 
lordships  to  entertain.  The  clause  made 
no  distinctions  for  persons  resident  in  the 
parish,  as  they  were  all  allowed  to  attend. 

Earl  Grosvenor  allowed  that  the  rich 
and  poor,  who  were  resident,  were  put  on 
an  equal  footing ;  but  a  great  distinction 
was  made  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
who  were  not  resident.  Their  lordships 
should  recollect  that  this  bill  was  not 
giving  a  right,  but  taking  it  away.  When 
all  distinction  was  abandoned  with  respect 
to  inhabitants,  why  should  it  exist  for 
non-residents  ? 

The  Earl  of  Harrotvby  observed,  that 
as  the  clause  now  stood,  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  itinerant  orators,  and 
other  persons  who  hsd  no  property  in  a 
parish,  obtaining  a  colourable  right  to 
attend  meetings. 

Lord  Holland  could  not  agree  with 
what  the  noble  earl  at  the  head  of  the 
treasury  had  said  respecting  county 
meetings.  He  believed  that  if  the  ancient 
history  of  such  meetings  were  examined, 
it  would  be  found  that  every  man,  whether 
freeholder,  copyholder,  or  no  holder  at 
all,  might  attend  them.  It  was  true  that 
if  a  meeting  of  freeholders  only  were 
called,  others  were  excluded  by  the  terms 
of  the  summons ;  but  what  he  contended 
for  was,  that  every  man  had  a  right  to 
meet  with  those  of  his  own  class  in  county 
meetings,  or  some  way  or  other,  to  con- 
sider of  grievances  and  to  petition.  The 
noble  earl  had  contended,  that  this  bill 
did  not  take  away  the  right,  but  only  re- 
gulated it.  It,  however,  did  take  away 
the  right  of  meeting  in  parishes  from  all 
non-resident  freeholders  who  had  not 
property  to  the  amount  of  50*.  a  year.  It 
was  very  much  the  custom  with  the  sup- 
porters of  measures  like  the  present  to 
attribute  every  evil  to  the  French  revolu- 
tion; and  yet  what  they  pretended  to 
correct  were  evils  which  never  existed  fn 
the  French  revolution;  and  the  remedy 
was  one  to  which  he  believed  the  horrors 
of  the  French  revolution  were  chiefly 
owinp.  There  had  been  no  great  public 
meetings  in  France,  but  innumerable  parish 
or  small  meetings.  When  their  lordship* 
came  to  another  stage  of  the  bill,  he  would 
show  what  mischief  might  be  expected  to 
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arise  from  the  division  established  between  | 
the  poor  and  the  rich,  which  must  be  the 
consequence  of  these  parish  meetings. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  this 
invasion  of  the  constitution  would  be  to 
rob  the  people  of  England  of  the  right  of 
meeting.  It  had  been  said,  that  two  ob- 
jects had  been  entertained,— namely,  to 
limit  meetings  as  to  number ;  and  as  to 
locality.  The  first  object  had  been  found 
impracticable,  and  be  should  be  glad  if 
the  other  also  proved  impracticable ;  for 
of  this  he  was  certain— that  it  could  not 
be  accomplished  wiihout  trampliBg  on  the 
constitution. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  contended,  that 
not  one  individual  in  the  whole  country 
would  be  excluded  from  meeting  by  the 
bill.  Could  the  noble  baron  show  him  a 
case  in  which  such  an  exclusion  would 
take  place?  It  was  true,  that  a  small 
freeholder  or  copyholder  could  not  meet 
in  a  parish  of  which  he  was  not  an  inha- 
bitant, but  such  a  person  must  bean  inha- 
bitant of  some  parish  or  other,  and  he 
could  meet  with  the  people  of  that  parish. 

Lord  Erskine  would  put  a  case,  to  show 
the  hardship  of  the  operation  of  the  bill. 
Suppose  that  he  was  no  freeholder,  but 
lessee  of  a  thousand  acres  of  land  for  a 
thousand  years,  he  could  not  meet  in  the 
parish  where  his  property  was  chiefly 
situated,  if  not  an  inhabitant,  though  the 
meeting  might  be  on  a  subject  most  im- 
portant to  his  interests. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  in  that 
case  his  noble  and  learned  friend  might 
get  some  person  to  attend  in  his  room. 

Lord  Erskine  observed,  the  effect 
would  be,  that  he  could  not  attend  a 
county  meeting,  because  he  was  no  free- 
holder ;  nor  the  parish  meeting  in  which 
his  property  lay,  because  he  was  not  an 
inhabitant.  A  noble  countryman  of  his 
had  been  displeased  with  the  manner  in 
which  his  noble  friend  noticed  what  fell 
from  him  respecting  the  overwhelming 
majorities  of  that  House ;  but  the  effect 
of  those  overwhelming  majorities  had 
been  almost  to  overwhelm  the  vessel  of 
the  state.  When  a  measure  went  out  of 
that  House  with  so  powerful  a  gale,  it 
appeared  that  it  soon  got  aground,  and, 
after  undergoing  repairs,  came  back  to  be 
examined  in  the  dock  again. 

The  question  was  nut  on  the  omission 
of  the  word  "  usual,"  and  negatived. 
The  marquis  of  Lansdowne  then  pressed 
his  motion  for  omitting  the  words  "  fifty 
pounds,"  which  was  also  negatived.    On 


the  clause  relating  to  the  punishment  of 
persons  assembled  contrary  to  the  act, 
and  not  dispersing  after  being  required  so 
to  do  by  proclamation, 

Lord  Erskine  objected  to  the  severity 
of  placing  on  the  same  footing  win 
felons,  persons  who  might  not  be  aware 
of  the  act,  and  who  might  be  innoceat 
of  any  intention  against  the  law*.  Ik 
contended,  that  the  effect  of  milder  lavs 
should  be  tried,  before  one  so  severe,  and 
possibly  so  unjust,  was  resorted  to.  As 
for  the  argument,  which  denied  the  susV 
ciency  of  the  present  laws,  there  wis  no 
force  in  it.  The  only  evidence  which  the 
House  had  to  form  their  opinion  on, 
was  that  contained  in  the  papers  on  the 
table,  and  in  those  papers  he  coald  find 
no  proof  to  countenance  the  belief  that 
other  laws  were  necessary  than  those  St 
present  in  existence.  From  the  wording  of 
the  clause  as  it  stood,  the  penalty  was  est 
confined  to  itinerant  agitators,  bat  ess* 
braced  the  class  of  persons  he  had  already 
described,  and  therefore  he  should  move 
that  the  word  "  felony  "  be  omitted. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  referred  to  what 
had  been  done  by  the  Whigs  themselves 
in  other  cases  of  danger,  and  partieo- 
larly  to  the  Riot  act  passed  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  1  st.  By  that  act  the  magistrate 
was  empowered  to  read  the  proclama- 
tion in  riotous  meetings,  or  meetings  dis- 
posed to  riot,  and  all  persons  who  re- 
mained after  the  expiration  of  an  how 
were  subject  to  the  penalty-  of  death. 
The  noble  and  learned  lord  must  know 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  persons  as- 
sembled on  such  occasions  were  attracted 
by  idle  curiosity,  yet  no  exception  was 
made,  or  could  be  made,  in  their  favour. 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  law  under  the 
Riot  act.  But  by  the  present  act,  if  any 
person  knowingly  and  wilfully  attended 
such  a  meeting,  and  refused  to  depart  on 
notification  being  made,  he  was  only  lia- 
ble to  transportation  ;  and  after  all,  the 
question  must  be  tried  before  a  jury,  who 
would  consider  the  case  with  all  its  cir- 
cumstances, and  determine  accordingly 
upon  his  guilt  or  innocence. 

Lord  EUenborough  could  not  admit 
that  the  severity  of  one  act  was  any  jus- 
tification for  the  severity  of  another.— 
A  second  objection  which  he  had  to  the 
present  measure  was,  that  except  the 
case  was  extremely  strong  they  would 
find  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  verdict, 
and  it  was  of  importance  that  they  should 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  evil  of  driv- 
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ing  juries  to  the  alternative  to  whtch  he 
alluded.  Even  if  they  should  succeed  in 
obtaining  a  verdict,  it  was  a  question 
whether  any  person  could  be  found  in 
the  country,  out  of  the  immediate  in- 
fluence of  the  Secretary  of  state's  office, 
who  would  agree  to  the  justice  of  inflict- 
ingthe  penalty. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  maintained,  that 
if  the  bill  was  not  passed  with  the  clause 
as  it  stood  at  present  it  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  the  protection  of  his  majesty's 
subjects.  He  might  say,  without  being 
accused  of  a  paradox,  that  the  weak- 
ness of  the  law,  with  respect  to  the  sup- 
pression of  illegal  assemblies,  was  found 
in  the  strength  of  the  law  ;  for  if  they 
looked  to  the  ancient  and  statute  law, 
they  would  find  that  the  subsequent  enact- 
ments were  a  mitigation  of  the  existing 
law,  which  was  found  too  strong  for  legis- 
lation. By  the  Riot  act  the  meeting  of 
only  three  persons  might  be  considered 
a  riotous  assembly,  and  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  its  provisions,  and  they  would  find 
in  statutes  of  great  antiquity  that  the  ma- 
gistrates had  not  only  a  power  of  putting 
down  such  meetings,  but  were  liable  to 
prosecution  if  they  did  not.  The  magis- 
trates had  a  power  to  arrest  all  persons  at- 
tending such  meetings  long  before  the  reign 
of  George  the  1st ;  and  in  the  posse  comi- 
tate, on  which  they  had  a  right  to  call, 
he  could  prove,  though  it  was  generally 
represented  otherwise,  there  was  no  dis- 
tinction taken  between  peace  officers 
and  military  assistants.  If  the  persons 
assembled  did  not  yield  peaceably  to 
arrest,  bloodshed  must  ensue,  for,  which 
one  party  must  be  answerable  and  the 
other  not.  Under  the  Riot  act  it  was 
a  capital  felony  not  to  disperse,  but  there 
was  a  more  summary  way  of  proceed- 
ing. Such  of  their  lordships  as  were 
prepared  to  maintain  that  the  persons 
who  knowingly  attended  such  meetings 
ought  not  to  be  punished  might  vote  with 
the  noble  lord  ;  but  he  would  ask  what 
sort  of  an  act  would  that  be  which  de- 
clared that  the  refusal  to  depart  after  the 
proclamation  should  not  be  more  severely 
punished  than  the  mere  circumstance  of 
being  present  without  a  right  ?  Upon 
this  ground  he  should  certainly  object  to 
the  amendment. 

Lord  Holland  assented  to  the  obser- 
vation of  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  that 
the  strength  of  the  law  constituted,  in 
many  instances,  its  weakness,  but  he 
would  have  him  to  apply  the  argument  to 
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the  present  clause,  in  mitigation*  of  its 
verity.    To  make  the  mere  loitering  of 
a  person  after  the  proclamation  was  made 
a  felony    liable  to    transportation,  was 
a  severity  which  must  defeat  itself.    The 
noble  earl  had  alluded  to  what  the  Whigs 
had  done  in  former  times ;  he  professed 
himself  to  be  as  good  a  Whiff  as  the  noble 
earl,  but  he  thought  it  was  doing  as  much 
as  could  be  required  of  him  to  defend  the 
conduct  of  the  Whigs  with  whom  he  had 
acted,  without  justifying  the  conduct  of 
former  Whigs,  whose  errors  the  noble 
earl  never  quoted  except  when  be  pro- 
posed to  imitate  them.    But  though  the 
noble   lord    had  alluded  to  the  act  of 
George  the  1st,  he  confessed  it  after  all 
to  be  a  mitigation.      For  his  own  part, 
though  he  should  never  have  selected  it  as 
a  subject  of  praise,  he  could  not  but  look* 
to  it  with  some  favour  as  compared  with 
the  bill  before  the  House.    It  referred  to 
riotous   assemblies,   to  assemblies  that, 
proceeded  to  a  breach  of  the  peace ;  but 
the  present  act  impowered  the  magistrate 
to  read  the  proclamation  in  assemblies 
where  there  was  no  tumult.    The  noble 
lords  had  spoken  of  attending  knowing-, 
ly  and  wilfully,  but  there  were  no  such, 
words  in  the  bill  applicable  to  the  clause, 
under  consideration.    It  was  to  be  wished 
that  when  the  noble  and   learned  lord 
looked  back  to  see  how  laws  became  in- 
efficacious by  their  severity,  he  had  taken  a 
lesson  from  the  fact.    The  consequence 
of  neglecting  it  was  this,  that  when  dis- 
turbances arose  new  laws  were  resorted, 
to.    The   people  were   thus  taught  to 
look  not  to    the  laws,   but  to  parlia- 
ment,  and  finally  to  regard  parliament 
not  as  their  protectors  but  their  taskmas- 
ters.   The    introduction    of  the    word- 
"  felony  "  in  the  clause  exposed  the  per- 
son transported,  he  believed,  to  greater 
severity  than  the  mere  sentence  of  trans-' 
portation,  it  was  therefore  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  punishment,  and  consequent- 
ly required  to  be  expunged. 

Lord  Erskine  said,  that  on  turning  to 
the  acts    of  past  times,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  noble   and  learned  lord,  he: 
could  not  help  comparing  the  state  of 
things  at  present  with  that  which  existed' 
in  the  reign  of  George  the  1st,  when  the 
Riot  act  was  passed.    That  act  was  the 
offspring  of  disturbed  times,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  it  was  not  to  preveot  the  abuse 
of  a  right,  but  to  put  down  tumultuous ' 
meetings.     His  lordship  then  quoted  the 
authority    of  lord    chief  justice   Eyre, . 
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who  had  stated,  that  all  men  might  and 
must  reason  on  the  constitution,  particu- 
larly of  their  own  government ;  from 
whence  it  seemed  to  follow,  that  human 
laws  ought  not  to  interfere  with  a  view  to 
prevent  the  declarations  of  such  opinions 
in  assemblies  of  men.  The  object  of  par- 
liament ought  to  be  to  protect  the  people, 
and  to  conciliate  those  who  were  misled  ; 
and  he  agreed  with  a  noble  lord  in  think- 
ing, that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  jury 
who  would  bring  in  a  verdict  under  the 
act  as  it  stood  at  present. 

The  amendment  was  then  negatived 
without  a  division,  and  the  clause  agreed 
to  in  its  original  shape.  To  the  next 
clause,  which  declared  the  punishment  of 
persons  obstructing  justice, 

Lord    EUenborough  wished  the  word 
"  obstruct  "  to  be  more  particularly  de- 
fined ;  he  should  think  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  specified  a  certain 
time,  such  as  ten  minutes  during  which 
the  obstruction    should   continue,    and 
the  number  of  persons   so    obstructing 
should  be  declared  to  be  three  or  four, 
either  more  or  less.    At  present  it  was 
entirely  left  to  the  magistrate  to  put  what 
construction  he  pleased  upon  it.      He 
considered    it  also  a    very  great    hard- 
ship, that  by  the  misbehaviour  of  a  few, 
the   subject   should  be  deprived  of  that 
right  of  petitioning  which  he  would  other- 
wise have  enjoyed.     With  the  view  of 
correcting  this  orhission  he  should  move 
the  introduction  of  a  clause  to  the  effect 
of  making  it  lawful  for  those  justices  of 
the  peace  who  dispersed  the  meeting  to 
authorize  the  re-assembling  of  that  meet- 
ing within  the  space  of  forty-eight  hours. 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool  observed,  that 
the  clause  which  the  noble  lord  had  ob- 
jected to  was  the  same  verbatim  as  that 
which  was  introduced  into  the  bill  of  1796. 
He  believed  there  was  scarcely  a  word  in 
the  clause  which  was  not  already  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  land.    As  the  law  now 
stood,  a  magistrate  had  the  power  of  tak- 
ing   into  custody   any  person    uttering 
words  tending  to  degrade  the  government, 
and  to  disperse  the  meeting. 

Lord  Erskine  denied  that  a  magistrate, 
by  the  common  law,  was  enabled  to  dis- 
perse the  meeting,  by  the  act  of  one  man, 
who  might  be  a  spy  employed  for  the  oc- 
casion. 

The  clause  was  then  agreed  to,  and 
lord  EUenborough  proposed  his  new 
clause,  authorizing  magistrates  to  give 
their  consent,  in  writing,  for  the  re-as- 


sembling of  the  meeting  «a  dispersed 
within  the  space  of  48  hours.-  At  the  n> 
commendation  of  lord  Liverpool  tat 
amendment  was  postponed  until  the  tUri 
reading  of  the  bill,  when  it  might  be  m 
troduced,  if  approved  of,  by  way  of  rider. 
To  the  next  clause  indemnifying  justices  is 
cases  of  killing  and  maiming9  lord  HdHsaJ 
contented  himself  with  merely  entering  he 
protest  against  it.  In  the  following  chaw* 
declaring  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  4bt 
persons  to  attend  meetings  with  arms,  he 
moved  that  the  word  "  bludgeon**  shoaM 
be  omitted.  The  amendment  was  nags* 
tived.  He  then  objected  to  the  whole  «f 
the  clause  which  deemed  places  for  de» 
bates  and  lectures  unlawful,  unless  previ* 
ously  licensed.  There  was  nothing*  He 
said,  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  which 
authorized  the  introduction  of  this  rlsnss. 
but  he  supposed  the  admiration  in  which 
the  noble  earl  held  the  act  of  1796,  hi* 
duced  him  to  bring  it  forward  on  the  pie- 
sent  occasion.  The  clause  was  ultimately 
agreed  to. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdonme  in  that 
clause  of  the  bill  excepting  lectures  del* 
vered  at  the  universities,  &c,  from  the 
operation  of  the  bill,  wished  to  introduce 
an  amendment.  There  were  four  princi- 
pal institutions  in  the  metropolis  stf 
which  lectures  were  delivered  occasion* 
ally— the  London,  the  Royal,  the  Surrey, 
and  the  Russel  institutions :  the  two  for- 
mer of  these  establishments  were  excepted,' 
and  he  should  propose  to  include  the  two 
latter  in  the  exception. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  replied,  that  the 
objection  he  had  to  the  proposition  was' 
single,  but  as  he  conceived  decisive*  The 
saving  clause  extended  only  to  chartered 
institutions:  and  if  the  line  were  once 
broken  through,  there  would  bemuchdiJw 
ficulty  in  knowing  where  to  stop.  He  re- 
minded the  noble  marquis,  that  the  instU 
tutions  not  excepted  were  only  required 
to  obtain  a  licence,  which  might  be  done 
at  the  small  expense  of  one  shilling. 

Lord  Holland  denied  that  the  payment 
of  the  shilling  was  the  only  inconvenience 
attendant  upon  the  exclusion.  The  dev 
bates  and  lectures  thus  licensed  would  bo 
constantly  subject  to  the  visits  of  the  ma* 
gistrates,  who  might  make  what  remarks 
they  pleased,  however  unpleasant;  and 
who,  without  notice,  might  withdraw  the 
licence  at  pleasure. 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the 
clause  agreed  to.  On  the  clause  for  the 
recovery  of  penalties, 
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The  Earl  of  BUsingUm  said,  he  should 
divide  the  House  on  the  question  of  the 
measures  being  extended  to  Ireland.  No 
information  was  laid  before  the  Committee 
as  to  the  state  of  that  country,  and  the 
very  terms  of  the  preamble  of  the  bill 
(stating  that  it  was  intended  to  prevent 
aeditious  meetings),  evidently  showed 
that  it  was  not  originally  intended  to  have 
embraced  Ireland  within  its  operation. 
There  was  a  peculiar  division  of  counties 
in  Ireland,  not  noticed  in  the  bill,  namely, 
baronies ;  and  if  Ireland  was  to  be  visited 
with  the  severities  of  such  a  measure, 
some  attention  should  have  been  bestowed 
on  its  adaptation  to  that  country.  A  de- 
gree of  party  spirit  existed  in  Ireland, 
which  could  not  be  very  easily  put  down, 
do  what  they  would ;  but  still  the  military 
power  was  very  seldom  called  in  to  quell 
any  partial  disturbances  it  might  occasion, 
while  the  present  bill  held  out  every  en- 
couragement for  the  military  being  more 
frequently  employed.  That  of  itself  would 
make  the  bill  objectionable  to  him ;  but  it 
was  rendered  much  more  so,  when  he  con- 
sidered that  the  very  objects  against  which 
it  was  directed,  did  not  at  all  exist  in  that 
part  of  the  empire.  Many  as  were  the 
grievances  of  the  people,  severe  as  were 
the  hardships  they  endured,  they  had  do 
tumultuous. meetings,  and  they  bore  their 
privations  without  numerous  assemblies  to 
petition  for  their  redress.  It  was  urged 
that  the  bill  did  not  mainly  affect  the  Irish 
people,  for  they  could  meet  in  private 
rooms.  But  what  private  room  could 
hold  an  aggregate  meeting  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  ?  There  was  no  ground  before 
the  committee  to  inflict  such  a  measure 
upon  Ireland. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  the  noble 
earl  was  mistaken  if  he  thought  Ireland 
was  not  originally  intended  to  have  been 
included  in  the  bill.  Although  it  origi- 
nated in  the  other  House  he  could  state 
that  fact  upon  his  own  knowledge.  He 
understood  it  would  not  very  materially 
affect  that  country  ;  it  would  not  go  to  al- 
ter any  of  the  people's  habits  or  feelings 
as  to  public  meetings ;  for  they  were  not 
in  the  practice  of  bo  holding  them  as  the 
people  of  England  had  long  been.  The 
measure  would  go  to  the  prevention  of 
evil,  and  applied  as  forcibly  to  Ireland  as 
to  any  of  those  counties  in  England  which 
were  not  infected  by  the  present  conta- 
gion. The  nature  of  the  evils  proposed 
to  be  remedied  was,  that  they  were  very 
likely  to  spread,  and  if  the  bill  were  only 
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to  apply  to  particular  districts,  nothing 
was  more  certain  than  tfiat  those  persons 
who  made  a  trade  of  diffusing  their  preju- 
dicial opinions  would  proceed  to  all  places 
not  included  in  the  present  measure.  He 
conceived  the  bill  as  a  favour  to  Ireland  ; 
inasmuch  as  it  would  prevent  her  from 
being  visited  by  itinerant  orators.  There 
were  old  evils  existing  in  Ireland  which 
should  not  be  increased  by  the  danger  of 
new  evils,  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  leaders  of  the  radicals  in  this 
country  were  in  communication  with  the 
leaders  of  Ireland.  He  saw  no  inconve- 
nience whatever  in  extending  the  bill  to 
Ireland,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  mea- 
sure of  prevention,  it  was  better  to  com- 
prise Ireland  within  its  operation  now, 
than  to  wait  perhaps  until  it  became  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  then  legislate  in 
haste  upon  the  subject. 

The  Earl  of  Damley  said,  the  commu- 
nications alluded  to  by  the  noble  earl, 
had  been  wholly  unattended  to  in  Ireland. 
The  condition  of  that  country  was  now 
extremely  peaceable ;  and  he  thought  she 
was  entitled  to  an  exemption  from  the 
operations  of  this  bill,  as  an  act  of  grace 
for  her  loyalty  and  tranquillity.  The  ef- 
fect of  such  an  exemption  would  be  sen- 
sibly appreciated  by  that  generous  peo- 
ple. 

The  Earl  of  BUuington  said,  that  the 
emissaries  from  Hunt  and  others  sent  to 
Ireland  had  totally  failed  in  the  object  of 
.their  mission.  When  he  considered  how 
long  Ireland  had  been  neglected,  misgo- 
verned and  ill-treated  in  almost  every  res- 
pect, he  thought  it  too  much  to  have  her 
now  told,  because  she  was  peaceable,  be- 
cause she  was  steady  in  her  loyalty,  that 
her  only  repayment  would  be  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  said,  it 
would  have  been  somewhat  satisfactory  to 
the  committee  if  the  noble  earl  opposite, 
in  stating  the  communications  made  by 
the  leaders  here  to  the  leaders  in  Ireland*, 
bad  also  added  what  he.  most  have  known 
to  be  the  fact,  that  they  proved  totally 
abortive,  and  were  received  with  con* 
tempt,  nay,  even  with  abhorrence.  Was 
not  that  a  strong  argument  why  Ireland 
should  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
the  bill  I  or  did  their  lordships  mean  to 
give  the  people  of  that  country  the  most 
gratuitous  offence  ?  Bills  of  the  greatest 
severity  had  been  hurried  through  both 
Houses  in  one  night,  and  when  they  were 
directed  exclusively  against  his  unhappy 
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country ;  but  did  the  noble  earl  then  say, that 
the  contagion  which  they  were  to  remedy, 
should  also  be  guarded  against  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  she  should  share  in  their 
inflictions  ?  No ;  he  did  not  then  say, 
how  easily  the  evils  that  existed  in  Ire* 
land  might  travel  to  this  country.  Ire- 
land then  was  to  meet  her  own  punish- 
ment for  her  own  sins ;  but  now  that  she 
sinned  not,  now  even  that  her  patience 
and  her  loyalty  were  so  highly  and  so  de- 
servedly panegyrised,  she  was  to  be  told, 
"  you  must  share  in  the  punishment  of 
crimeB  of  which  it  is  admitted  you  had 
not  been  guilty."  There  were,  no  doubt, 
meetings  in  this  country  which  every  man 
could  not  approve ;  but  in  Ireland  there 
were  no  meetings  of  a  seditious,  much 
less  of  a  treasonable  character.  There 
were  agitators  in  this  country  who  made 
foolish  speeches,  to  meetings  more  or  less 
of  a  tumultuary  character;  but  he  be- 
lieved their  tendency  to  have  been  very 
much  exaggerated.  As  far  as  dangers 
really  existed,  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
enactment  of  sufficient  measures  to  meet 
and  to  repress  them,  but  he  would  pro- 
ceed no  farther;  and  if  the  committee 
stopped  there,  all  would  be  right. 

The  Earl  of  Bletington  said,  he  was 
about  to  ask  a  question  which  might  ap- 
pear of  little  consequence;  but  as  the 
people  of  Ireland  generally  went  to  all 

Eublic  places,  with  a  shilfclah  in  their 
ands,  he  begged  to  ask  the  learned  lord 
opposite  if  a  shillelah  was  to  be  considered 
as  a  weapon. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  could  not  answer 
the  question  of  the  noble  earl,  but  should 
rather  apply  to  him  for  information  on 
that  subject. 

The  division  was  not  pressed,  and  the 
clause  was  then  agreed  to.  The  Earl  of  Lau- 
derdale objected  to  the  wording  of  the 
clause  as  to  the  limitation  of  the  period  of 
the  bill, — and  moved,  that  it  continue  un- 
til the  1st  of  March,  1825,  which  was  ne- 
gatived without  a  division.  The  report 
of  the  committee  was  brought  up,  and 
agreed  to. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Monday^  December  20. 

Petition     or     the     Booksellers 

AGAINST       THE       NEWSPAPER       STAMP 

Duties  Dill.]  Mr.  J.  Smith  presented  a 
petition  from  a  great  number  of  the  book- 
sellers and  publishers  of  London,  on  the 
subject  of  the  new  duties  proposed  to  be 


raised  on  works  of  a  particular  aise  and 
description,  to  which  he  begged  to  cat 
the  particular  attention  of  the  Houses 
The  petitioners  stated,  that  they  were  a 
the  constant  habit  of  reprinting  and  Bob- 
lishing  certain  standard  works  in  naknoot, 
some  of  them  only  containing  a  abeet  anil 
half,  and  having  a  most  extensive  arena* 
tion  throughout  the  country,  which,  Can; 
feared,  would  from  their  size  come  undar 
the  operation  of  the  bill  before  the  Hows, 
if  it  was  carried  in  its  present  form.    Ht 
apprehended  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
ministers  to  pass  any  measure  which  wsnU 
injure  this  trade ;  tor  he  maintained  tint 
there  was  no  trade  in  the  country  was* 
contributed  more  to  the  improvement  of 
the  religious  and  moral  habits  andch 
ter  of  the  people  than  this.     They 
lished  works  upon  agriculture,  coma 
history,  divinity,    astronomy,    Ac  is.  I 
cheaper  manner,  by  which   means 
works  came  into  the  hands  of  thorn 
would  not  be  able  to  procure  them,  1 
printed  together  in  large  volumes;  fork 
was  a  common  practice  for  three  or  4am 
in  a  family  to  join  in  subscribing  for  then 
in  those  small  and  cheap  numbers.  *  Thk 
was  in  itself  a  most  important  and  valua- 
ble circumstance  for  the  great  body  of  me 
people,  whose  means  did  not  allow  then 
to  buy  such  works  altogether.     But  there 
was  another  circumstance  to  which  ht 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  genth 
opposite  as  he  was  sure  it  would  be  _ 
tying  to  them.    It  was  this— that  they 
published  no  work  which  had  not  a  metal 
or  religious  tendency.    No  plan,  be  coa- 
ceived,  could  be  devised,  better  calculated 
to  instil  moral  and  industrious  principles 
into  the  minds  of  the  middle  and  lowsr 
classes,  than  this,  of  giviug  them  the  op- 
portunity of  purchasing  such  works  so 
their  own  terms.      They  published  as 
works  of  political  matters,  nor  on  the  pas- 
sing occurrences  of  the  day;  and  they  re- 
quired fromthose  who  circulated  theirwerks 
that  they  should  not  sell  political  tracts 
or  pamphlets,  which  bond  they  most  rigidly 
enforced.    The  petitioners  farther  stated, 
and  he  could  prove  it  at  the  bar  if  necessary, 
that  there  was  not  less  than  lfiO&flQOL 
of  capital  employed  in  this  manner,  which 
would  in  a  great  degree  be  rendered  ass- 
less  if  the  present  bill  passed.    He  con- 
tended, that  if  the  House  consented  to  let 
the  bill  pass  in  its  present  form,  it  would 
destroy  the  little  reading  in  the  country, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  cut  off  so  fertile  a 
source  of  the  means  of  carrying  it  en ; 
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and  he  was  sure  that  if  it  passed,  it  would 
be  found  necessary  to  repeal  part  of  it 
in  the  next  session. 

The  petition  was  then  brought  up  and 
read,  setting  forth, 

"  That  the  petitioners  have  observed  with 
great  alarm  the  provisions  of  a  bill  now 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  in- 
tituled, u  A  bilJ  to  make  certain  publica- 
tions subject  to  the  duties  of  stamps  upon 
newspapers,  and  to  restrain  the  abuses 
arising  from  the  publication  of  blasphemous 
and  seditious  libels ;"  and  that  the  peti- 
tioners do  now,  and  for  many  years  past 
have  respectively  carried  on  the  trade  of 
booksellers  and  publishers  in  the  city  of 
London  and  the  vicinity  thereof,  and  they 
have  respectively  very  large  capitals  em- 
barked in  their  respective  trades,  and  a 
very  considerable  stock  on  hand  of  the 
value  of  very  many  thousand  pounds  each, 
and  they  apprehend  and  believe  that  such 
capital,  and  the  value  of  such  stock,  if  not 
totally  destroyed,  will  be  materially  dimi- 
nished by  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill, 
if  the  same  should  be  passed  into  a  law ; 
and  that  the  works  published  by  the  peti- 
tioners consist  of  standard  works  re-print- 
ed, and  many  of  them  stereotyped,  at  an 
enormous  expense,  and  of  new  works 
upon  history,  divinity,  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  general  literature,  with  a  very  large 
number  of  expensive  copper-plate  en- 
gravings belonging  thereto ;  and  that  the 
same  arc  divided  into  small  parts  or  num- 
bers, which  are  published  separately,  and 
not  at  stated  periods,  but  at  uncertain  in- 
tervals, within  the  month,  and  four  or  five 
of  such  parts  or  numbers  are  usually 
published  within  that  time ;  and  that  the 
works  so  published  by  the  petitioners 
would  not,  by  reason  of  their  price,  find 
purchasers  if  the  same  were  published  en- 
tire, or  in  any  form  or  manner  less  adapted 
for  general  circulation  than  that  used  by 
the  petitioners;  and  that  none  of  such 
works,  nor  any  works  which  now  are  or 
ever  have  been  published  by  the  petition- 
ers are  upon  any  subject  of  temporary 
politics,  but  all  such  works  are  of  per- 
manent interest,"  and  are  likely  to  be 
re-printed,  and  to  continue  on  sale  many 
years;  and  that  each  of  such  numbers 
contains  generally  one  sheet  and  a  half  of 
paper  (but  in  some  cases,  when  accompa- 
nied with  illustrative  engravings,  less  than 
that  quantity),  and  is  stitched,  and  has  a 
cover,  either  blank  or  printed,  and  in  most 
cases  an  engraving  or  othe  rplate  in  one  of 
every  two,  three,  or  four  numbers,  and  each 


number  is  sold  at  a  price  not  less  than 
six-pence ;  and  that  such  works  are  divided 
and  made  up  into  numbers  as  they  sell,  or 
at  the  time«of  the  demand  for  them,  and 
not  at  any  certain  time,  and  in  some  cases 
years  elapse  before  the  entire  impression 
is  made  up  or  sold ;  and  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  print  separate  covers  with 
the  dates  of  publication  without  great  ad- 
ditional expense,  which  would  occasion 
an  immense  loss  to  the  petitioners,  and 
would  materially  injure,  and  probably  al- 
together destroy  their  trade ;  and  that  it 
would  also  bo  impossible  to  print  the  price 
at  which  such  numbers  are  to  be  sola,  in- 
asmuch as  the  same  are  circulated  not  only 
in  Great  Britain,  but  in  Ireland  and  Ameri- 
ca, and  the  price  thereof  necessarily  differs 
as  well  in  amount  as  in  the  denomination 
of  money,  according  to  the  place  of  sale ; 
and  that  no  work  so  published  by  the  pe- 
titioners is  contained  in  Jess  than  twelve 
such  numbers,  and  several  of  them  extend 
to  two  hundred  numbers  and  upwards; 
and  that  the  whole  of  each  work  (except 
cyclopedias  and  books  of  reference)  is 
upon  one  subject,  and  not  upon  many  dif- 
ferent subjects ;  and  that  the  allowance  in 
price  made  by  the  petitioners  to  the  dis- 
tributers or  retailers  of  such  works  doet 
always  exceed  twenty  per  cent,  and  the 
same  varies  according  as  the  mode  of  sel- 
ling or  retailing  the  same  is  more  or  less 
expensive,  and  from  other  considerations ; 
and  that  the  respective  establishments  of 
the  petitioners  give  employment  to  many 
thousand  persons  as  workmen  and  as 
circulators  who  have  no  other  means  of 
employ,  and  that  the  capital  and  trade  of 
the  petitioners  would  not  only  be  des- 
troyed by  the  said  bill,  if  passed  into  a 
law,  but  the  persons  aforesaid  would  be 
thrown  wholly  out  of  employ,  and  would 
be  redued  to  utter  distress  and  ruin; 
and  that  neither  the  petitioners,  nor  any 
of  their  workmen  or  distributers,  nor 
any  person  by  any  means  connected  with 
their  respective  establishments,  are,  or 
ever  have  been  engaged  in  the  pub- 
lication of  any  cheap  or  other  works  upon 
temporary  politics  or  recent  events ;  but  in 
most  instances  the  petitioners  have  re- 
quired security  by  bond  from  the  res- 
pective persons  engaged  by  them  not  to 
circulate  or  sell  any  such  political  works, 
and  every  person  detectea  or  known  to 
be  engaged  in  the  circulation  or  sale  there- 
of has  been  invariably  and  immediately 
dismissed  from  tbe  employment  of  the 
petitioners;  and  that  most  of  the  work* 
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published  by  the  petitioners  are  of  a  di- 
rectly religious  and  moral  nature,  and 
every  one  of  them  is  of  a  moral  tendency ; 
and  the  petitioners  respectfully  State, 
that  no  plan  is  better  calculated,  or  has 
been  been  more  effectual  in  the  encou- 
ragement of  regular  habits,  and  in  the  dis- 
couragement of  disaffection  and  irreligion 
among  the  poorer  classes,  than  the  sys- 
tem adopted;  by  the  petitioners,  of  supply- 
ing them  upon  their  own  demand,  and  at 
intervals  suited  to  their  own  convenience, 
with  religious  and  mora!  instruction ;  and 
that  the  petitioners  have  no  doubt  that 
capital  to  the  amount  of  1,000,000/.  at 
least  would  be  destroyed  by  the  said  bill, 
if  passed  into  a  law;  they  therefore 
humbly  pray,  That  the  said  bill  may  not 
pass  into  a  law,  or  that  provision  may  be 
thereby  made  for  the  protection  of  the  pe- 
titioners9 trade  and  interest,  and  that  they 
may  be  heard,  by  their  counsel,  agents, 
and  witnesses,  in  relation  to  the  matters 
aforesaid." 

Petitions  against  the  bill  were  also  pre- 
sented from  the  booksellers  and  publishers 
of  Liverpool,  Birmingham  and  Bristol. 

Newspaper  Stamp  Duties  Bill.] 
Lord  Castlereagh  moved  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  House  resolving  itself  into  a 
committee  on  this  bill.  On  the  question 
being  put,  that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave 
the  chair,  Mr.  Macdonald  was  about  to 
address  the  House,  when 

Lord  Castlereagh  rose,  and  said,  he  had 
understood  from  what  had  been  said  on  a 
former  occasion  by  an  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  that  no  discussion  was  to  take 
place  on  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  do 
leave  the  chair,  but  that  the  principle  of 
the  bill  was  to  be  debated  in  the  subse- 
quent stage. 

Mr.Bfougham  saidhe  had  been  misunder- 
stood. His  meaning  was,  that  they  should 
debate  the  principle  of  the  bill  on  the  mo- 
tion for  the  Speaker's  leaving  the  chair, 
and  afterwards  go  into  its  details  in  the 
committee  ;  for  it  was  clear  that  he  never 
meant  thnt  both  its  principle  and  its  de- 
tails should  be  discussed  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  Macdonald  concurred  with  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  in  thinking  this  the 
proper  stage  for  discussing  the  principle 
of  the  measure  before  the  House;  al- 
though the  noble  lord,  after  having  taken 
credit  to  himself  for  granting  a  delay  of 
three  days,  now  wished  them  to  go  into 
the  committee  without  saying  one  word 
on  the  principle  of  the  measure.    A  more 


important  measure,  in  is-  opinion,  he) 
been  seldom  submitted  to  the  consider* 
tion  of  parliament.  Its  importance,  hv 
deed,  was  evident,  from  the  nature  of  sis  . 
petitions  which  had  been  presented  total  L 
House  upon  the  subject,  an  well  as  ttm 
the  character  of  the  petitioners.  AiftfJs 
time  ought  indeed  to  be  allowed  for  est* 
mining  and  deciding  upon  sucb  a  qos> 
tion  us  involved  the  liberty  of  the  imm 
a  privilege  of  such  importance  to  the  fret* 
dom  of  our  constitution,  as  to  deserve  IS 
be  guarded  with  no  less  jealousy  tbaa  As 
sacred  right  of  meeting  for  the  purpose  sf 
petitioning.  This  measure,  however,  with 
the  other  restrictive  bills,  was/  it  was  sett, 
brought  forward  in  consequence  of  As 
supposed  exigency  of  the  case,  and  As 
alleged  inefficiency  of  the  law  to  meet  that 
exigency.  But  in  reply  to  this  stateness, 
he  would  ask  where  was  the  demonstts- 
tion  of  any  adequate  attempt  to  try  the  at 
ficacy  of  the  laws  to  meet  or  repel  As 
exigency  said  to  exist,  and  such  a  ueu 
stration  or  proof  should  be  adduced, 
fore  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  were  i 
ranted  in  calling  for  new  restrictive  laws? 
To  the  principle  of  both  the  bills  beJera 
the  House  upon  the  subject  of  the  Press, 
he  entertained  the  strongest  objection,  ss 
well  to  that  which  stood  for  a  future  day, 
as  to  that  which  was  immediately  under 
consideration.  There  were  some  parts  ef 
these  bills  which  appeared  to  him  totally 
unintelligible ;  but  every  part  that  was  in- 
tclligible  was  objectionable.  The  priaoH 
pie  of  those  bills  went  indeed  far  beyoed 
any  thing  that  had  ever  been  attempted  in 
the  legislature  of  this  country  against  the 
freedom  of  the  subject,  and  the  stability 
of  the  constitution.  Nothing?  like  it  had 
ever  been  proposed,  even  during  the  exist* 
ence  of  rebellion,  or  the  prevalence  of  re- 
volutionary doctrines.  The  measures,  in* 
deed,  of  the  38th  of  the  king,  involved  a 
suspension  of  constitutional  privileges;  bat 
then  that  suspension,  which  was  deemed 
very  strong  at  the  time,  fell  very  far  short 
of  the  bills  upon  which  lie  was  animadvert- 
ing. Yet  the  measures  of  the  38th  of  die 
king,  which  were  only  of  temporary  en* 
actment,  were  found  sufficient  to  carry 
the  country  through  all  the  dangers  be- 
longing to  commotion  in  oar  own  domU 
nions,  and  to  the  apprehensions  created 
by  that  great  modern  convulsion,  the  re- 
volution in  France.  With  such  evidence, 
then,  of  the  efficacy  of  comparatively 
moderate  measures,  at  a  period  of  great 
and  unexampled  peril,  upon  what  ground 
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lould  ministers  justify  the  introduction  of 
such  very  strong  measures  as  the  present, 
under  existing  circumstances,  when  tbe 
whole  world  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  pro- 
found peace,  and  when  this  country  was, 
according  to  the  language  of  ministers 
themselves,  comparatively  prosperous  and 
happy  ?     Yet,  in  such  circumstances,  mi* 
riisters  pressed  the  enactment  of  new  laws 
to  suppress  irreligion  and  sedition,  without 
showing  that  the  present  laws  were  in- 
Adequate.      So    that,    after   twenty-five 
years  of  war,  during  which  the  people  had 
evinced  the  most  exemplary  patience  and 
perseverance — during    which    they    had 
contributed,  by  their  industry,  their  wealth 
and  their  valour,  to  prevent  defeat  and 
disaster,  and  to  enable  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, by  his  unprecedented  victories, 
to  bring  the  contest  to  a  triumphant  con- 
clusion, tbey  were  to  be  told  that  the  re- 
sult of  all  the  national  glories  must  be  to 
lead  to  an  abridgment  of  their  liberties ! 
The  people  were  told,  forsooth,  that  with- 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  during  which 
they  had  been  struggling  to  endure  the 
calamities  and  to  overcome  the  dangers  of 
war,  such  an  intensity  of  light  (he  believed 
it  was  so  called),  or  so  much  knowledge, 
had  been  diffused  among  them,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  deprive  them  of  those  consti- 
tutional rights,  for  the  maintenance  of 
which  they  had  been  induced  so  long  to 
contend.    By  the  advocates,  however,  for 
this  deprivation,  it  was  said  that  the  ob- 
ject was  only  to  take  from  the  people  a 
portion  of  their  rights,  in  order  to  secure 
the  remainder.    But  he  would  ask  those 
advocates,  when  the  bills  before  the  House 
should  be  passed  into  law,  what  was  the 
liberty  that  remained  to  Englishmen?  Let 
these  bills  pass — let  such  measures  be  al- 
lowed to  follow  the  war — and  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  people  would 
look  with  loathing  at  the  victories  which 
had  led  to  such  results.    Nay,  the  defeat 
of    the    very    extraordinary    individual, 
against  whom  this  country  had  been  con- 
tending for  twenty  years,  after  the  policy 
of  our  government  had  created  his  power, 
could  not  be  expected  to  afford  much  tri- 
umph to  the  people,  if  that  defeat  were  to 
be  followed  by  the  abrogation  of  their  li- 
berties.    For  himself,  indeed,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  which  he  firmly 
believed  to  be  the  sentiment  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  that  twenty  such  vic- 
tories as  that  of  Waterloo,  glorious  as  that 
victory  most  assuredly  wax,  could  not  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  one  atom  of  our 


constitutional  liberty  [Hear,  hear,  hear !]. 
Victory  was,  indeed,  only  valuable  as  it 
served  to  consolidate  our  freedom.    But 
the  victories  which  signalised   the  war 
were  only  to  be  attained  through  the  spirit 
which  the  love  of  freedom  inspired.    And 
what  mainly  promoted  that  noble  feeling? 
The  public  press.     What  excited  and  en- 
abled the  country  so  much  to  go  through 
the  war,  as  the  influence  of  those  publica- 
tions which  the  press  sent  forth,  often 
perhaps  exaggerated,  with  regard  to  the 
ambitious  views  and  arbitrary  proceedings 
of  the  ruler  of  France  ?     What  inspirited 
the  people  so  much  for  active  exertion* 
or  filled  them  so  much  with  heroic  enthu- 
siasm, as  the  contrast  which  the  public 
press  was  almost  daily  making  between 
the  military  despotism  and  warlike  dispo- 
sition of  France,  and  the  constitutional 
freedom  and  commercial  habits  of  Eng- 
land ?    The  services,  indeed,  rendered  by 
the  public  press  to  the  cause  of  the  coun- 
try throughout  the  late  war,  were  scarcely 
calculable ;  and  yet  upon  this  press  it  was 
now  proposed  to  impose  a  most  galling 
chain.     The  nature  of  this  imposition 
might  easily  be  understood,  upon  a  review 
of  the  two  bills  to  which  he  referred.  The 
first  bill  proposed  a  new  Stamp  duty, 
which,  although  so  objectionable  as  to  be 
deprecated  by  many  respectable  indivi- 
duals connected  with  printing  and  book- 
selling, as  appeared  from  the  petitions  on 
the  table,  was  still  less  important  than  the 
propositions  in  the  second  bill.     But  with 
regard  to  the  duty  proposed  in  the  first 
bill,  this  was,  he  apprehended,  the  first 
instance  in  tbe  history  of  the  country,  that 
a  tax  was  to  be  imposed  for  any  other 
purpose  than   that  of  revenue.     Here, 
however,  the  object  was,  to  levy  a  tax 
opon  any  publication  within  the  limit,  as 
he  understood,  of  three  feet  by  two.    But 
the  proposition  in  the  second  bill,  which 
was  not  then  immediately  under  consider- 
ation, but  to  which  be  felt  relevant  on  this 
occasion    to    refer,    that    recognizances 
should  be  entered  into  by  certain  pub- 
lishers, was,  in  his  opinion,  peculiarly  ob- 
jectionable.   For  in  this  case  men  were  to 
be  called  upon  to  enter  into  sureties  to 
keep  the  peace,  without  having  committed 
or  manifested  a  disposition  to  commit  any 
crime ;  and  this  was  a  principle  quite  new 
to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  England. 
The  demand,  indeed,  to  enter  into  sure- 
ties was  itself  a  penalty,  and  a  penalty 
never  required  by  the  practice  of  our  law, 
unless  a  man  were  convicted  of  having 
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actually  violated  the  law,  or  were  charged 
upon  evidence  with  a  disposition  to  com- 
mit such  violation.    That  an  Englishman 
should  not  be  bound  to  enter  into  recog- 
nizances without  having  transgressed  the 
law,  or  shown  any  intention  to  commit 
such   transgression,    was  a  primary  ele- 
mentary principle  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, which  so  long  as  any  regard  for  that 
constitution  remained,  must  be  held  sa- 
cred.    He  held  it  to  be  a  primary  prin- 
ciple of  the  English  constitution,  that  an 
Englishman  might  publish  whatever  he 
pleased  on  his  own  responsibility;    but 
now,  for  the  first  time,  it  was  required  of 
him  to  find  others  to  share  in  this  responsi- 
bility.    While  one  spark  of  the  spirit  of 
liberty  remained   in  the  country,  such  a 
measure  could  not  be  tolerated.     But  un- 
fortunately for  the  cause  of  liberty,  an 
ultra  Tory  doctrine  had  of  late  obtained, 
of  rather  looking  for  principles  of  govern- 
ment to  Home,  and  that  too  during  the 
sway  of  its  emperors,  than  to  the  consti- 
tution of  England.  The  lovers  of  this  new 
doctrine  mus>t  be  prepared  to  make  many 
more  sacrifices  of  liberty,  if  they  deter- 
mined to  take  their  rule  of  civil  govern- 
ment from  Rome  and  the  Justinian  code, 
rather  than  from  the  history  of  their  own 
country.     But  to  return  to  the  question 
of  sureties — it  was  peculiarly  hard  to  call 
upon  writers  or  publishers  to  enter  into 
sureties  not  to  write  or  publish  any  sedi- 
tious libel,  considering  how  vague  and  in- 
definite a  thing  was  a  libel.     How  could 
any  man  ask  his  friends  to  become  bail 
for  hiin  upon  such  an  occasion  ?     Would 
not  every  gentleman  who  heard  him,  feel 
very  reluctant  to  enter  into  security  for 
any  friend  in  such  a  case  ?     And  that  re- 
luctance which  these  gentlemen   would 
feel  themselves,  they  must  think  likely  to 
be  felt  by  others,  especially  as  the  cha-  j 
racter  of  a  seditious  libel  always  depended  j 
so  much  upon  the  times  in  which,  or  the 
tribunal  before  which  it  might  happen  to 
be  tried.   That  publication,  indeed,  which 
at  one  time  would  be  deemed  laudable, 
might  at  another  be  denounced,  and  pun- 
ished as  a  seditious  libel,  and  with  such 
uncertainty  and  fluctuation  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  this  offence,  would  it  not  be  a 
great  grievance  to  require  from  any  writer 
or  publisher  the  previous  security  alluded 
to  ?     Great  as  might  be  the  inconvenience 
and  evil  of  this  provision  to  printers  and 
publishers,   the  greatest  hardship  would 
full   on   authors;  and  among  those  who 
would  be  affected  by  it,  he  would  take 


leave  to  say,  were  some  of  the  mostosjs}. 
nent  writers  of  the  age— men  who,  bj 
their  labours,  had  rendered  important  en> 
vices  to  the  constitution  and  the  country* 
But  independently  of  the  hardship  to  h* 
dividual,  the  measure  would  be  rttfitthj 
with  important  consequences  to  the  cot* 
munity ;  for  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
any  man  would,  after  this,    record  las 
transactions  of  the  day,  unless  he  mall 
afford  to  lock  up  1 ,200/.     By  the  propo- 
sition to  which  he  objected,  even  a  dam* 
nal  writer,  before  he  could  commence  tat 
printing  of  his  work,  must  have  sureties 
forthcoming  to  the  amount  of  no  less  that 
1,200/.;   namely,  900/.  for  himself,  with 
sureties  from  friends  to  the  same  rmtrwa^ 
and  also  300/.  for  his  printer,  with  safe- 
ties of  friends  for  him  also  to  the  ex  tent  of 
300/.    This  arrangement  involved  so  gross 
an  invasion  of  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
that  whatever  might  be  the  disposition  of 
the  noble  lord,  who  had  been  so  indus- 
trious in  framing  restrictions  for  popular 
freedom,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  be 
could  not  believe  that  a  measure  calculated 
to  check  the  labours  of  literary  men,  would 
have  the  sanction  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man who  sat  beside  the  noble  lord,  of 
whose  literary  talents  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  whatever  might  be  said  of  his  poli- 
tics, until  he  heard  that  right  hon.  gentle- 
man actually  declare  in  its  favour.     But 
these  bills  were   altogether  of  ouch  an 
odious  character,  he  did  not  think- it  pos- 
sible that  the  people  would  ever  be  recon- 
ciled to  their  existence,   if  their  repre- 
sentatives in  that  House  should  be  so  in- 
different to  their  interests  and  feeling,  as 
to  accede  to  their  enactment.    The  House 
had  heard  that  a  censorship  was  once  in 
contemplation.     How  far  the  question  had 
been  entertained,  and  whv  that  measure 
had  been  rejected,  he  could  not  say ;  but 
this  he  would  say,  that  these  bills  compre- 
hended little  less  than  an  absolute  censor- 
ship, and  the  worst  and  most  contemptible 
species  of  censorship— that  of  money  ;  which 
did  not  measure  a  man's  intellect  or  his  in- 
tentions, but  his  purse.  According  to  them, 
it  mattered  nothing  what  were  the  prin- 
ciples, views,  or  talents  of  a  writer.    If  he 
could  not  procure  sureties  to  the  ainnunt 
of  1,200/.,  this  censorship  would  say  "  go 
about  thy  business,  thou  friendless  pauper, 
thou  art  not  qualified  to  become  an  in- 
structor of  the  public,"  while  to  the  rich 
author,  however  unprincipled  in  views  or 
stupid  in  talent,  this  species  of  censorship 
would  give  every  facility  he  desired  for 
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the  publication  of  his  crudities  or  the  pro- 
pagation of  his  errors,  and  would  say  to 
him  "  you  are  qualified  to  instruct  the 
public,  go  you  to  the  press."     Thus  the 
rich  writer  might  mislead  or  impose  upon 
the  public  judgment,  while  the  poor  would 
be  precluded  from  contributing  to  iis  in- 
struction or  edification.     The  noble  lord 
might  hear  from  his  right  hon.  friend  be- 
side him  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
"  the  Republic  of  Letters,"  and  his  right 
hon.  friend  might  also  explain  to  him  that 
this  republic  implied  an  arena  in  which  all  \ 
men  were  at  liberty  to  display  their  talents 
upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,   at  a 
tribunal  of  public  taste  and  judgment,  be- 
fore which  the  qualities  of  the  human 
mind  were  impartially  tried  and  duly  dis- 
tinguished ;  and  before  which  the  meanest 
being  on  earth,    if  he  was  gifted  with 
genius,  might  dissipate  the  halo  of  obscu- 
rity that  enveloped  his  birth.    But  this  j 
republic,  this  impartial  tribunal,    for  as- 
certaining and  advancing  merit,  the  noble  ' 
lord  by  his  measures  proposed  to  over-  \ 
turn.    Those  measures  would  indeed  serve  i 
in  a  great  degree  to  establish  an  impri-  j 
matur  on  the  press.     What  would  Locke  ; 
and  Bacon,  and  other  ornaments  of  Eng- 
lish literature  have  said  of  this  species  of 
money  censorship,  which  would  preclude 
the  poor  from  displaying  their  talents? 
Since  the  abolition  of  an  actual  censor 
upon  the  press  in  this  country,  the  boast 
was  that  any  man  was  at  liberty  to  publish 
what  he  pleased,   subject  to  subsequent 
responsibility;   but  in  consequence  of  the 
provisions  of  this  measure,  the  poor  writer 
was  excluded  at  once  from  publishing,  by 
his  inability  to  procure  sureties.    So  that 
with  regard  to  such  a  writer,  this  bill  was 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  worse  than  an 
imprimatur.    Nothing  then  could  be  more 
baneful  to  the  independence  of  literature 
and  to  the  claims  or  genius  than  this  ob- 
noxious measure.     But  the  proposition  of 
such  a  measure  was  peculiarly  objection- 
able at  this  period,  when  it  was  so  much 
and  so  laudably  the  general  object  of  the 
country  to  promote  the  education  of  the 
poor :  for  how  absurd  was  it  to  take  away 
from  the  poor  the  fair  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing their  talents  or  contributing  to 
the  information   of  their  country,   after 
they  had  been  enabled  and  encouraged  to 
exercise  their  minds  ?   Such  a  proceeding 
was  indeed  like  furnishing  men  with  the 
material  and  forbidding  them  to  use  it 
But  be  would  ask,  what  was  likely  to  have 
become  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  many  other 


essayists,  who  might  be  named,  if  a  mea- 
sure of  this  nature  had  been  the  law  of 
the  land  in  their  day  ?    For  how  many  of 
these  useful  writers  were  notoriously  with- 
out money  or  friends ;  and,  to  use  a  vul- 
gar expression,    merely  lived  from  hand 
to  mouth.     But  in  our  own  days,  how  nu- 
merous as  well  as  how  useful  were  the 
tracts  which  would  have  been  lost  to  the 
world  if  these  bills  had  formed  a  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land.    He  alluded  especially 
to  those  tracts  which  had  no  materially 
contributed  to  promote  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade.    But  we  had  also  had  va- 
rious publications  of  great  utility  with  re- 
spect to  the  poor  laws,  and  to  several  in- 
teresting points  of  political  economy,  par- 
ticularly upon  the  subject  of  the  orders  in 
council,  some  time  ago,    the  appearance 
of  which  measures  of  this  nature  would 
have  been  calculated  to  prevent.    There 
were  also  several  publications  upon  the 
catholic  question,    which  he  knew  had 
served    very  much   to  enlighten    men's 
minds,  that  a  law  of  this  character  would 
have  operated   to  suppress.     He   might 
extend  this  remark  to  the  question  of  the 
corn  laws,   and  every  other  topic  that 
came  under  discussion  in  that  house ;  and 
he  might  ask  the  hon.  members  who  heard 
him,   if  they  had  not  had  very  valuable 
pamphlets  on  all  these  subjects  put  into 
their  hands  ?    It  now  only  remained  for 
him  to  make  a  few  observations  on  that 
branch  of  the  libel  bill  which  inflicted  a 
new  and  peculiar  punishment  for  a  second 
offence.    To  show  what  use  might    be 
made  of  this  provision,  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  prosecution  of  Hone ; 
but  for  a  different  purpose  from  that  which 
induced  other  gentlemen  to  quote  that 
case*    He  referred  to  the  case  of  Mr. 
Hone,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  injustice 
of  the  proposed  punishment ;  for  as  that 
gentleman  bad  three  indictments  preferred 
against  him  at  the  same  time,   would  it 
not  have  been  cruel  had  he  been  subjected 
to  the  aggravated   punishment  upon  a 
second    conviction,    merely    because    it 
pleased  the  Crown   prosecutor   to   split 
the   charges  against   him  into   different 
indictments?    He   also  objected   to  the 
punishment,  because  it  was  novel  in  the 
history  of  this  country.    There  was,  he 
was  aware,  a  law  adopted  in  this  coun- 
try about  20   years  ago,    for  subjecting 
a  seditious  libeller  to  transportation  upon 
a  second  conviction;  but  then  it  was  to 
be  recollected,  that  that  law,  which-  was 
only  of  short  duration,  was  never  acted 
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upon  in  any  one  instance.    But  he  ob- 
jected   particularly    to    the   penalty    of 
banishment,   because    it   was   a   punish- 
ment so  very  unequal  in  its  nature.     To 
those  who  had  connexions,    which    ren- 
dered native  home  dear  to  man,  it  might 
prove  a  punishment  almost   as  bad,   if 
not  worse   than  death ;  while  to   others 
differently  circumstanced  it  might  operate 
as    no    punishment    whatever.    Another 
country  might  indeed  serve  rather  as  an 
asylum  to   some   persons.     But,    on  the 
other   hand,    it   should  be  remembered, 
that   to   banish    a   man   for   a   political 
offence,   while   a   certain    understanding 
was  known  to  exist  among  foreign  na- 
tions, might  tend  to  expose  him  to  the 
cruel  persecution  of  being  hunted  through 
the   several   countries   of   Europe.    On 
these   grounds,    then,    he   strongly   ob- 
jected   to   the   penalty    of   banishment. 
But  why  should  it   be  supposed  that  it 
was  necessary  to   impose  any    more  se- 
vere punishment  upon  libellers  than  the 
law  already  authorized?  For  it  was  com- 
petent to  the  judges   to  inflict  fine  and 
indefinite  imprisonment;   and   two  years 
imprisonment  was   generally    deemed    a 
punishment    severe  enough    for  any    of- 
fence of  this  nature.     But  he  had  no  ob- 
jection   to   distinguish    between  the  pu- 
nishment of  a  blasphemous  and  a  sedi- 
tious libel,   nnd  for  this  obvious  reason, 
that  the  former  was  definite,  that  indeed 
it   defined    itself,   while    the   latter   was 
quite   vague,    being  only    defined  as   an 
offence  "  tending  to,"  not  intending  "  a 
breach  of  the  peace."     That  was  deem- 
ed sedition,  too,  which  tended  to  bring 
cither    House   of  Parliament  into    con- 
tempt.   But  on  this  point  he  would  ask  I 
whether  it  would  be  fair  to  punish  that 
man  for  sedition  who  should  repeat  what 
had  been  uttered  in  that  House  itself  a 
few  nights   ago  upon    the  discussion    of 
a  partial  plan  of  reform,    and  yet   what 
was   said   on  that   occasion  by   his  two 
noble  friends  as  to  the  corrupt  practices 
in  returning  members,    certainly  tended 
to  bring  the  House  into  contempt.     No 
one  could,  however,    in  fact,   reason  in 
support  of  that  reform  which  was  now  ge- 
nerally desired   by  the  country  without 
some  statement   tending    to  bring   that 
House  irtto  contempt.     Would  the  House 
then  consent  to  visit  such  reasoners  with 
the  proposed  punishment?     As  to  blas- 
phemous libellers,    he  would   again  say, 
that  their  case  was  very  different.     But 
this  was  a  crime  so  odious  to  the  country, 


that  no  additional  punishment  wit  neces- 
sary for  its  suppression.     Two  or  three 
examples,  indeed,  of  such  punishment  as 
the  law  authorized,  had,  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  blasphemous  libelling,  been  always 
found  sufficient  to  put  it  down,     if  the 
Crown  lawyers,  then,  would  do  their  duty, 
no  apprehensions  could   be   entertained 
that  b  I  asp  hem)  would  ever  be  able  to  raise 
its  head  in  this  country.     But  with  res- 
pect to  sedition,  as  that  was  indefinite,  it 
never  could  be  supposed  that  if  a  very  ag- 
gravated punishment,  hitherto   unknown 
to  our  laws,  were  to  follow  conviction  for 
such  an  offence,  juries  would   be  found 
very  ready  to  convict.    In  such  a  case, 
indeed,  unless  the  publication  were  obvi* 
ously  malignant  and  rancorous,  he  rather 
thought  that  such  persona  as  generally 
composed  English  juries,  would  be  very 
slow  to  concur  with  the  views  of  Crowa 
prosecutors,    or  even  with  those  of  the 
parliament  or  the  government,  where  the 
object  was,  to  subject  the  accused  to  apu 
nishment  of  severity  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  the  country,   and  inconsistent 
with   the  general  principles    of  popular 
liberty.    He  would  not  deny  that  the  W 
and  grovelling  part  of  the  press  had  lately 
disgraced  itself;   but  till  the  natural  re- 
medy had  been  put  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment, and  had  been  proved  ineffectual  to 
check  the  evil,   such  laws  as  the  present 
should  not  be  proposed.     He  appealed 
with  confidence  to  the  feelings  and  judg- 
ment of  the  House,    with  regard  to  the 
services  and  value  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press;   he  exhorted  it  to  consider  what 
good  that  great  privilege  of  freemen  had 
done,  and  what  it  was  capable  of  doing, 
and  not  to  allow  its  opinion  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  degrading  conduct  of  the 
base  part  of  the  press ;   but  to  cling  to 
that   which   was   truly  respectable,    and 
cherish  it  with  a  scrupulous  and  religious 
care. 

Mr.  W.  Dickinson  denied  that  the  law 
of  libel  was  of  that  vague  nature  as- 
serted by  the  hon.  gentleman.  If  gen- 
tlemen considered  the  nature  of  a  seditious 
libel,  they  would  find  that  it  had  its  origin 
in  inveterate  malice;  and  therefore,  in 
such  times  as  the  present,  it  was  necessary 
to  apply  an  effectual  check  to  the  mischief. 
He  thought  that  ministers  would  have 
been  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  duty,  if 
they  had  not  brought  forward  such  mea- 
sures as  those  which  had  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  the  hon.  gentleman's  animadver- 
sion; for  the  publications  which  had  of 
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late  deluged  the  country  called  loudly  for  | 
correction  and  punishment.  If,  indeed, 
such  publications  were  tolerated,  there 
could  be  no  security  for  the  establishments 
of  the  country,  either  in  church  or  state. 
But  as  to  the  punishment  which  the  last 
speaker  had  so  particularly  deprecated, 
such  punishment  was  not,  he  contended, 
inconsonant  to  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution, or  unknown  in  the  history  of  the 
country ;  and  in  support  of  that  proposi- 
tion he  referred  to  the  cases  of  bishop 
Atterbury  and  lord  Clarendon.  The  pu- 
nishment itself,  however,  it  was  to  be  re* 
collected,  it  was  discretionary  in  the 
judge  to  inflict,  while  it  was  competent  to 
the  clemency  of  the  Crown  to  remit  or 
mitigate  that  punishment  in  particular 
cases,  or  to  the  authority  of  parliament 
to  interpose  and  solicit  such  remission  or 
mitigation.  He  quoted  the  authority  of 
lord  Coke  to  show  what  had  been  the 
practice  at  common  law  with  respect  to 
the  power  of  magistrates  to  search  for 
libels,  and  to  support  the  position,  that 
the  clause  in  one  of  the  bills  alluded  to 
by  the  hon.  gentleman,  respecting  the 
power  of  magistrates  on  this  subject,  was 
not  unknown  in  the  history  of  our  consti- 
tution. He  was  aware  that  some  of  the 
precedents  to  which  reference  might  be 
had  on  this  topic,  took  place  during  the 
existence  of  the  Star  Chamber.  But  then, 
after  the  abolition  of  that  court,  some 
precedents  had  occurred  of  a  similar  na- 
ture. He  had  the  authority  of  that  great 
lawyer,  statesman,  and  philosopher,  chief 
justice  Hales,  that  it  was  the  spirit  of  the 
British  constitution  to  accommodate  itself 
to  times  and  circumstances— it  resembled, 
as  it  were,  the  skin  of  the  human  body, 
possessing  a  flexibility  applicable  to  any 
state,  whether  of  sound  health  or  of 
alarming  disease.  The  present  measures 
he  supported,  because  he  considered  them 
not  as  an  infringement  of  the  just  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  subject,  but  as  calcu- 
lated to  stem  the  current  of  anarchy  and 
rebellion  which  had  set  with  such  great 
violence  against  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  he  trusted  that  $at  House 
would  furnish  an  example  of  firmness  by 
giving  the  peaceable  and  well-disposed 
that  protection  which  they  had  a  right  to 
require. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Onflow  said,  he  was  happy 
the  hon.  member  who  had  just  sat  down 
had  risen  before  him,  and  he  begged  leave 
to  sfey  that  he  entirely  agreed  in  eTcry 
word  he  had  tittered.     With  respect  to 
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his  hon.  friend  who  had  spoken  previously 
with  so  much  eloquence  and  ability,  he 
thought  he  had  taken  a  most  erroneous 
view,  not  only  of  the  principle,  but  of  the 
enactments  of  this  bill.  His  hon.  friend 
had  commented  with  great  spirit  upon  the 
situation  in  which  authors  would  be  placed 
by  this  measure.  For  his  own  part  he  had 
not  imagined  that  authors  would  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  affected  by  its  enact- 
ments ;  but  he  would  not  trust  to  his  me- 
mory, and  had  referred  to  the  bill  itself; 
and  he  could  now  say,  that  there  was  not 
one  word  which  could  bring  an  author 
under  its  operation.  Was  the  author  a 
printer  or  a  publisher?  Certainly  not; 
and  it  was  to  printers  and  publishers  alone 
that  the  act  applied ;  and  he  desired  to 
state,  too,  that  those  to  whom  the  bill 
was  principally  applicable  were  obscure 
publishers,  and  not  respectable  book- 
sellers. It  was  to  men  who,  being  urged 
on  by  the  desire  of  gain,  had  no  fear 
of  imprisonment,  and  would  publish 
any  libel,  however  infamous.  In  another 
point  to  which  his  hon.  friend  had  alluded, 
he  was  also  incorrect ;  it  was  that  in  which 
he  referred  to  the  clause  for  imposing  an 
additional  punishment  for  the  second  of- 
fence. His  hon.  friend  had  adverted  to 
the  case  of  Mr.  Hone,  and  had  drawn  art 
illustration  from  that  trial  to  prove  the 
hardship  of  the  increased  penalty  on  a 
second  conviction.  With  respect  to  that 
trial,  he  never  would,  after  the  decision 
of  a  British  jury,  make  any  invidious  com- 
ment, but  he  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
the  difficulties  which  had  been  thrown  by 
it  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  verdict  of 
guilty  against  blasphemous  libels  were 
much  increased.  His  hon.  friend  had  how- 
ever argued  as  if  this  increased  severity 
were  to  be  applied  in  the  event  of  two 
convictions  immediately  succeeding  each 
other.  That  was  not  the  case.  The  con- 
struction which  he  put  on  this  part  of 
the  bill  was,  that  it  applied  not  to  trials 
on  separate  indictments,  progressively 
going  on,  but  only  to  cases  where  a  second 
conviction  followed  the  punishment  of  an 
antecedent  offence.  If  that  were  not  the 
case,  he  would  willingly  subscribe  to  the 
observations  of  his  hon.  friend ;  bul  he 
believed,  on  looking  to  the  clause,  be 
would  be  found  to  be  right.  The  punish- 
ment of  banishment  had  also  formed  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  his  hon.  friend** 
speech.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing the  libellous  publications  of  those 
who,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  were  inve- 
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tcrately  determined  on  the  continuance  of 
the  offence,  that  the  penalty  of  banish- 
ment was  introduced.  The  principle  of 
such  a  punishment  was  not  new  as  had 
been  argued  ;  it  was  to  be  found  in  the 
ancient  practice  of  lhc  abjuration  of  the 
realm.  But  even  if  it  were  new,  lie  should 
be  disposed  to  prefer  it  far  beyond  trans* 
portation,  because  the  latter  punishment 
had  hitherto  been  only  applied  to  felonies ; 
and  he  should  have  great  difficulty  in  send* 
ing  to  the  other  side  of  the  world,  if  not 
to  slavery,  to  a  certain  degree  of  com- 
pulsory labour,  an  individual  guilty  of  a 
comparatively  venial  offence.  There 
were  many  offences  to  which  transporta- 
tion was  now  affixed,  and  to  which  banish- 
ment as  a  milder  punishment  would,  in  his 
judgment  be  beneficially  applied.  Ba- 
nishment inflicted  no  stain  on  the  con- 
nexions— it  did  not  send  a  man  to  the 
ether  extremity  of  the  globe  to  pass  his 
life,  not  indeed  as  a  slave,  but  deprived 
certainly  of  all  free  agency.  In  all  legisla- 
tive deliberations,  the  question  turned  upon 
the  toleration  of  the  greater  or  the  lesser 
evil ;  and  it  was  better  that  some  indivi- 
duals should  be  prevented  from  the  prose- 
cution of  an  employment,  than  that  the 
country  should  continue  longer  exposed 
to  the  deliberate  attempts  made  during  the 
last  26  or  27  years  to  poison,  by  the  most 
flagitious  libels,  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  thereby  to  occasion  the  most  in- 
calculable mischief*.  He  was  as  warm  a 
friend  to  the  liberty  of  the  press  as  any 
person,  but  he  confessed  he  did  not  think 
these  bills  went  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
infringe  those  liberties.  These  bills  had 
been  compared  to  a  censorship;  but  he 
thought  there  was  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween them  and  the  measures  described 
by  Locke,  and  by  Algernon  Sydney. 
There  was  a  wide  difference  between  an 
imprimatur  which  went  to  prevent  publi- 
cation, and  a  decent  check  upon  those 
works  which  might  be  published.  He 
firmly  believed  that  the  great  majority  of 
she  people  were  still  sound ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  if  effectual  means  were  not 
taken  to  check  the  continuation  of  the 
existing  abuses,  it  was  impossible  to  anti- 
cipate the  ill  consequences  which  might 
result  from  them. 

Mr.  Macdonatd explained.  He  had  not 
made  the  assumption  ascribed  to  him  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  sergeant  as  to  the 
authors ;  he  had  merely  put  a  case  in  il- 
lustration of  his  argument. 

Mr.  J.  R.  S.  Graham  said,  that  at  a 


season  like  the  present*  every  throg  should 

be  done  which  was  calculated  to  iirw 
the  public  confidence  in  the  House ;  but  so 
far  from  this  baying  been  she  case,  in  his 
humble  opinion,  they  had  either  sJtogethtr 
lost  that  confidence  or  it  was  greatly  an 
the  decline.  It  was  not  for  him  tosar 
that  the  present  measures  were  insmplicebK 
to  the  state  of  things  which  existed;  it 
was  enough  that  he  should  remind  the 
House  of  the  irritation  which  prevailed, 
and  ask  them  whether  there  ever  was  a 
period  in  which  they  were  called  upon  to 
exercise  a  more  calm,  deliberate,  sad 
sober  judgment.  What  else  could  make 
the  measures  which  were  proposed  enec- 
tual ;  or  what  else  could  justify  the  Hone 
in  making  a  permanent  nltereukm  in  the 
law  of  England,  affecting  one  of  the 
noblest  institutions  and  beat  safeguards  of 
the  constitution?  No  man  could  detest 
more  heartily  than  he  did  the  blasphemsui 
and  seditious  libels  which  of  rate  had  issued 
from  the  press ;  they  were  loathsome  and 
nauseous,  and  he  regretted  the  fatal  ef- 
fects which  they  were  calculated  to  June 
upon  the  public  mind.  He  detested  then 
first  for  the  wickedness  of  the  purpose, 
and  he  detested  them  the  mare,  hnrsnsr 
he  well  knew  that  a  flagrant  abuse  of  a 
right  on  the  part  of  the  people,  was  too 
frequently  the  first  cause  of  tyranny  in 
rulers,  and  the  best  pretext  for  the  intro- 
duction of  coercive  measures.  Those 
friends  were  the  worst  friends  of  the 
people,  who  for  the  sake  of  base  lucre 
would  rob  them  of  the  consolations  aC  re- 
ligion, who  would  subvert  all  order  and 
wade  through  bloodshed  to  the  enjoyment 
of  precarious  power ;  and  who  at  the  same 
time  furnished  the  enemies  of  a  free  con- 
stitution with  an  excuse  for  its  violation. 
But  on  the  other  hand  it  was  the  paramount 
duty  of  that  House,  as  the  constituted 
guardians  of  the  public  weal,  not  to  per- 
mit itself  to  be  hurried  away  by  the  in- 
fluence of  alarm  or  temporary  irritation, 
to  the  adoption  of  permanent  measures  of 
coercion,  hostile  to  the  spirit  and  practice 
of  the  constitution  which  it  professed 
to  uphold.  He  confessed  he  could  not 
help  revolting  at  the  practice  which  be 
had  so  repeatedly  observed  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown,  to  exaggerate  alarm  and  to 
enhance  the  cliaracter  of  difficulties, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  pre- 
text for  pulling  down  those  institutions 
which  our  ancestors  had  raised,  and  for 
abridging  those  liberties  which  were  due 
to  the  labours  of  the  people  in  earJj  times. 
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He  was  not  disposed  to  attribute  bad  mo- 
tives to  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  but 
he  could  not  help  observing,  what  the  cir- 
cumstances fully  justified,  that  it  looked 
as  if  it  were  the  object  of  those  ministers 
to  produce,  by  ks  impunity  towards  fla- 
gitious libellers,  an  ill  feeling  towards  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  in  order  to  secure 
its  permanent  abridgment — permanent  he 
would  say,  for  privileges  taken  from  the 
people  were  neither  easily  nor  peaceably 
recovered.     He  had  ever  been  taught  to 
consider,  in  times  of  domestic  irritation, 
that  moderation  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
legislature  was  its  true  duty,  and  safest 
course.    He    had  the  sanction  of  Mr. 
Hume  for  that  opinion,  wheo  he  stated, 
that  nothing  but  its  own  seal  could  over- 
turn established  authority,  as  its  over- 
acted seal  was  certain  to  produce  a  similar 
feeling    on   its   opponent.    Though    he 
deeply  deplored  the  recent  violence  of  the 
people  in  different  parts  of  England ;  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  lie  was  not  exclusively 
jealous  of  the  danger  proceeding  from 
that  source.    He  viewed  with  equal  sus- 
picion the  conduct  of  government  and  the 
steps  which  they  were    taking,   by  the 
adoption  of  coercive  measures,  to  suppress 
those  liberties  to  the  enjoyment  of  which 
the  people  were  justly  entitled.    Upon 
these  general  grounds  he  was  led  to  ex- 
press his  alarm  at  the  system  which  was 
pursuing,  and  to  state  how  unwilling  he 
was  to  consent  to  any  alteration  in  the  law 
of  the  land  which  tended  to  abridge  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.    He  would  now 
explain  the  particular  reasons  which  in- 
duced him  to  be  hostile  to  the  bills  imme- 
diately before  the  House.    He  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  make  any  observations  as 
to  the  known  advantages  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  or  as  to  its  being  the  palladium 
of  freedom,  and  a  tower  of  strength  to 
resist  military  force  or  despotic  ambition. 
The  force  of  these  truths  time  had,  it 
might  be  supposed,  already  impress ed  con- 
viction on  toe  mind  of  every  man.    But 
it  was  not  when  the  enemy  was  before  the 
gate,  and  ready  to  possess  himself  of  the 
strong  hold,  that  such  a  geoeral  declama- 
tion ought  to  be  applied.    He  most  so- 
lemnly believed,  that  the  present  mea- 
sures went  directly  to  violate  that  hitherto 
sacred  privilege,  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
By  that  privilege  every  man  possessed  the 
right  to  publish  what  he  pleased,  without 
any    restraint    previous   to    publication. 
After  publication,  he  possessed  the  right, 
if  charged  with  a  libel,  of  having  that 


question,  both  as  to  the  law  and  the  fact, 
ascertained  by  a  jury.     These  might  be 
considered  the  abstract  rights  of  a  pub- 
lisher ;  and,  in  the  best  times  of  our  his- 
tory a  disposition  prevailed  to  interpose 
strong  preventatives  against   the  abuse, 
without  an  infringement  of  the  principle 
of  the  privilege.     At  various  times,  no 
small  degree  of  ingenuity  had  been  exer- 
cised for  the  purpose  of  making  that  abuse 
the  ground  of  depriving  the  people  of  the 
right  altogether.    The  law  of  England  was 
on  this  head  sufficiently  severe ;  for  it  not 
only  imposed,  in  cases  of  conviction,  fine 
aod  imprisonment  without  limitation,  but 
it  also  left  in  the  discretion  of  the  judges 
the  power  of  calling  for  recognizances, 
even,  as  had  been  seen  in  a  recent  case, 
|  during  the  life  of  the  offender.     A  cri- 
;  minul  prosecution  was  not  held  as  a  justi- 
\  fi  cat  ion,  nor  admitted  as  evidence  in  exte- 
nuation ;  and  until  of  late  the  attorney- 
general  had  the  power  of  holding  a  prose- 
cution ever  the  head  of  a  publisher,  in 
\  terror  cm*  for  an  indefinite  period.     These 
I  powers  he  really  thought  quite  adequate 
to  the  suppression  of  every  offence  which 
might  be  committed.  Various  new  powers 
had,  however,  been  required.    The  first 
of  these  was  an  increase  of  punishment 
after  the  second  conviction  ;  the  second, 
that  after  convictions,  a  power  should  exist 
for  searching  for  libels  ;  then  there  was  a 
stamp-duty  upon  all  small  publications;  and 
above  all  it  was  required,  prior  to  publica- 
tion that  persons  intending  to  publisli  should 
enter  into  personal  recognizances,  and  find 
sureties  for  the  payment  of  any  fine  which 
might  be  imposed  upon  them.     With  re- 
gard to  the  first  point,  he  should  only 
repeat  the  observation,  that  the  law  as  it 
existed  was  sufficiently   severe  in  itself, 
without  any  addition  whatever.    In  fact, 
it  never  had  been  exercised  to  the  extent 
of  which  it  was  capable.    It  appeared  to 
him  that  the  additional  punishment  for 
the  second  offence  would   only  tend  to 
create  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  verdict 
for  the  first;    and    though    banishment 
might  have  been  very  good  in  the  time 
of  the  Star-chamber  and  the  Stuarts,  he 
did  not  think  it  applicable  to  die  present 
times,  and  he  trusted  they  would  never- 
live  to  see  its  re-establishment.    It  wus  a 
punishment  which  in  Scotland  had  been 
called  into  action ;  and  during  an  unhappy 
period,  it  had  also  been  known  in  Ireland; 
but,  since  the  Revolution,  it  had  been;  un- 
known to  the  law  of  England.    The  liyn. 
and  learned  gentlcmau  had  spoken  of 
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banishment    as    being    more    mild  than 
transportation.    To  rich  offenders  it  might 
be  so,  but  to  a  poor  man,  he  thought  it 
would  be  the  reverse;  because,  if  trans- 
ported, his  expenses  would  be  paid  to  the 
place  of  his  destination  by  government, 
and  when  he  arrived  there  he  would  be 
sustained  by  the  same  means ;  whereas, 
if  he  were  banished  to  a  foreign  shore,  he 
must  cither  continue  to  libel  his  country 
to  obtain  bread,  or  die  a  disgrace  to  his 
country  for  the  want  of  bread.    The  ex- 
periment of  enacting  transportation   for 
three  years  for  such  offences,  he  believed, 
had  been  tried ;  but  not  a  single  individual 
had   been  condemned   to    that  penalty. 
With  regard  to  the  right  of  searching  for 
libels,  he  thought  this  involved  a  power 
pregnant  with  the  greatest  hardship.  The 
search  was  not  to  be  confined  to  the  li- 
beller alone,  but  by  an  order  of  the  court, 
it  might  be  extended  to  any  other  person, 
whose  drawers  and  papers  might  be  ran- 
sacked in  search  of  a  squib,  or  a  news- 
Saper,  or  a  pamphlet,  which  might  have 
een  pronounced  a  libel :    that  was  to 
say,  every  printer  and  publisher  in  Eng- 
land was  liable  to  an  arbitrary  order  of  a 
court  of  justice,  and  to  an  inquisitorial 
power  to  search  his  premises  and  papers 
upon  the  most  trifling  grounds.     It  was 
impossible  to   view   tin's  clause  without 
feelings  of  the  strongest  disgust.     Upon 
the  subject  of  the  third  point,    he  saw 
nothing  against  the  principle  of  imposing 
a  vl amp-duty  upon   the  sort  of  publica- 
tions which  had  been  described;  but  he 
did  think  such  a  measure  would  be  found 
to  have  a    disadvantageous    effect;    for 
while,  as  lie  admitted,  it  would  lessen  the 
circulation  of  pernicious  works,  it  would 
also    suppress   many    publications  of  the 
most    beneficial    character.      The    most 
obnoxious  of  all  these  powers,  however, 
and  that  to  which  he  had  the  strongest 
objection,  was  that  which  called  upon  the 
publisher  to  enter  into  recognizances,  and 
to  find  sureties  for  his  ability  to  pay  any 
fine  to  which  he   might  become  liable. 
He  did   conceive  that   this    power   was 
subversive  of  every  principle  of  the  con- 
stitution, because  it  amounted  to  nothing 
less  than  a  restriction  before  the  printing 
took  place.     It  was,  in  fact,  a  species  of 
censorship,  which,  if  adopted,  must  tend 
to  destroy  that  liberty  of  the  press,  the 
preservation  of  which  had  hitherto  been 
considered  the  great  bulwark  of  our  liber- 
ties;.     It    was    a    dangerous    precedent, 
against  which  it  was  impossible  too  forci- 


bly to  contend.  The  principal  defence 
which  had  been  set  up  in  favour  of  these 
measures  was  their  necessity.  Necessity, 
he  thought,  was  a  very  doubtful  plea, 
which  ought  not  to  be  allowed,  at  least 
without  the  most  serious  deliberation. 
Why,  he  would  ask,  bad  not  the  existing 
laws  been  acted  upon  ?  Why  were  not 
the  powers  which  those  laws  gave  applied 
to  the  evils  which  had  been  stated  to 
prevail  to  an  alarming  extent?  Before 
any  new  powers  were  granted,  be  thought 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  see  that 
the  old  ones  were  insufficient  for  the  pur* 
poses  of  public  justice.  In  1818  not  a 
single  prosecution  had  been  instituted  by 
his  majesty's  attorney-general  ;  and  is 
1819  only  one  person  had  been  brought 
to  trial,  and  that  individual  who  had  been 
so  brought  to  trial  had  been  severely 
punished.  During  the  whole  of  this  pe- 
riod, blasphemous  libels  upon  blasphemous 
libels,  seditious  libels  upon  seditious 
libels,  had  been  published  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, and  yet  no  step  had  been  taken 
to  suppress  them.  To  what  was  this  ap- 
parent want  of  energy  to  be  ascribed?  It 
was  not  difficult  to  trace  it  to  its  true 
source.  It  was  thought  convenient  to 
bring  the  liberty  of  the  press  into  dis- 
repute, in  order  that  by  its  frequent  abuse 
it  might  be  put  down  altogether.  He  bad 
heard  also  of  improper  prejudices  beiog 
excited  against  these  measures.  He  de- 
nied that  any  such  improper  prejudice  had 
influenced  his  mind;  he  was  decidedly 
against  any  permanent  alteration  in  the 
law  of  England  in  the  most  trivial  parti- 
i  cular,  and  above  nil  against  an  alteration 
in  one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  our 
constitution.  For  these  reasons,  so  im- 
perfectly stated,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty 
to  vote  against  the  further  progress  of 
these  bill-. 

Mr.  Marryat  observed,  that  the  argu- 
ments urged  in  favour  of  the  bill  sent 
down  from  the  House  of  Lords  (which 
was  so  connected  with  their  own  bill  that 
it  was  difficult  to  keep  them  separate  in 
the  present  discussion),  were  of  a  very 
curious  and  extraordinary  nature.  The 
■  hon.  member  for  Somersetshire  supported 
it,  because  it  did  not  affect  the  trial  bj 
i  jury ;  and  by  a  parody  of  reasoning,  if  a 
;  bill  was  brought  in  affecting  the  trial  by 
!  jury,  he  might  support  that,  because  it 
did  not  touch  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
He  considered  the  trial  by  jury,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  as  the  great  bulwarks 
of  British  liberty,    and  therefore  would 
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maintain  both.    Ait  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman below  him,  had  commended  the 
bill,  because  it  imposed  what  he  called 
"  decent  shackles**  on  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  Those  who  imposed  shackles  might 
perhaps  consider  them  decent ;  but  what 
do  those  think  who  are  to  wear  them  ? 
The  question  was  answered  by  the  nu- 
merous petitions  against  the  bill  which 
Jay  on  the  table  of  the   House.     The 
learned  sergeant  further  approved  of  the 
bill,  because  it  did  not  touch  the  author 
of  a  libel.    Now,  this  was,  in  his  opinion, 
the  strongest  objection  to  it,  because  it 
thus  inflioted  pains  and  penalties  on  the 
wrong  party ;  it  subjected  the  printer  and 
publisher  to  the  vengeance  of  the  law, 
while  it  permitted  the  author,  who   sat 
down  wilfully    and   deliberately  to   the 
composition  of  the  libel,  to  escape  with 
impunity.     It  punished  the  unconscious 
and  innocent  instrument,  while  the  guilty 
principal  was  unnoticed.    Such  a  law  ap- 
peared to  him  not  only  repugnant  to  rea- 
son and  justice,  but  contrary  to  the  esta- 
blished usage  and  custom  of  the  House. 
No  longer  ago  than  last  week,  complaint 
being  made  of  a  libel  as  a  breach  of  privi- 
lege, the  printer  was  summoned  to  the 
bar,  and  on  giving  up  the  name  of  the 
author,  was  immediately  suffered  to  go 
free,  and  the  author  incarcerated  under 
the  Speaker's  warrant,  issued  in  conformity 
to  the  order  of  the  House.    The  clauses 
in  the  same  bill  which  subject  printers  and 
publishers  of  libels  to  transportation  for  a 
second  offence,  and  if  they  return  before 
the  time  is  expired,  to  death  itself,  make 
no  distinction  between  an  unintentional 
error  and  a  wilful  crime ;  and  were  framed 
in  so  revolting  a  spirit  of  severity  and  in* 
justice,  that  he  could  not  give  them  his 
support.     He  was  far  from  saying  that 
this  bill  contained  no  provisions  of  which 
he  approved.  The  clauses  which  authorize 
the  seizure  of  libels  after  the  conviction 
of  the  publisher,  appeared   to  him  ex- 
tremely proper,  and   might,  with    great 
propriety,  be  introduced  into  the  bin  for 
restraining  the  abuses  arising  from   the 
publication  of  blasphemous  and  seditious 
libels,   which    originated    in    their    own 
House,  and  which,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  learned  sergeant,  to  whom  he  had  be- 
fore alluded,  imposed  much  more  "  decent 
shackles"  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
In  his  view  of  the  subject,  the  House 
ought  to  adopt  this  mode  of  proceeding, 
and  show  their  reprehension  of  the  out- 
rageous clauses  contained  in  the  bill  on 


which  he  was  animadverting,  by  throwing 
it  out  on  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  Denman  said,  he  could  not  suffer 
this  bill,  which  formed  a  branch  of  that 
system  of  coercion  which  had  been  adopted 
by  his  majesty's  ministers,  to  pass,  without 
calling  upon  those  who  had  already  done 
much  towards  the  promotioo  of  the  system 
to  which  he  alluded,  not  now  to  do  that 
which  would  have  a  tendency  to  change 
the  whole  system  of  the  law  of  the  press 
of  England.    If  any  thing  could  increase 
his  repugnance  to  the  proposed  bills,  and 
to  the   pretexts  under  which  they  had 
been  introduced  by  their  authors,  it  was 
to  find  them  defended  by  such  men  at 
the  hon.  member  for  Somersetshire,  and 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend,   gentlemen 
who  were  considered  under  the  denomi* 
nation  of  impartial,  and  as  holding  the  ba- 
lance between  the  two  great  parties  who 
divided  that  House.    If  that   was   the 
course  such  men  intended  to  pursue,  and 
on  such  grounds  as  they  professed,  it  were 
better  that  the  popular  branch  of  the  go* 
vernment  should  abdicate  its  functions, 
and  leave  the  interests  of  the  constituency 
at  once  to  the  mercy  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown.    In  all  the  former  measures 
that  were  discussed,  it  was  both  degrad- 
ing and  mortifying,  when  so  much  stress 
was  laid  upon  shadows,  and  such  a  disre* 
gard  of  principle,  to  see  that  body,  which 
was  called  the  House  of  Commons,  hold* 
ing  no  one  principle  in  common  with  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  the  two  bills  be-> 
fore  the  House,  although  different  in  their 
object,  were  yet  the  same  in  spirit.    He 
should,  however,  consider  them  separately  t 
and  at  present  should  confine  himself  as 
much  as  possible  to  that  before  the  House. 
The  present  subject  for  their  consideration 
was  the  Stamp  Duty  bill.    The  principle 
of  this  bill,  he  contended,  was  altogether 
new,  and  had  the  direct  tendency  of  an 
imprimatur.    He  entreated  gentlemen  not 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  persuaded  that 
this  enactment  would  do  but  little*  He  saw 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  mea- 
sure, while  it  would  be  ineffectual  in  its 
operation,  it  would  be  mischievous  and 
oppressive   to   individuals.     He  alluded 
particularly  to  those  shackles   which  it 
would  impose  upon  respectable  booksel- 
lers (shackles  which  could  never  have  en- 
tered their  contemplation  when  they  en- 
gaged in  that  profession)  by  calling  upon 
diem  to  enter  into  recognizances  of  300/. 
in  London,  and  200J.  in  the  country,  bc- 
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fore  they  could  commence  business.  This 
principle,  if  once  recognized  by  parlia- 
ment, would  only  be  the  prelude  to 
harsher  and  more  severe  measures —ex- 
tended from  time  to  time,  until  the  right 
became  altogether  extinguished.  The 
more  respectable  and  wealthy  part  of  the 
booksellers  might  not  feel  them ;  but  they 
were  decidedly  injurious  to  the  industrious 
and  less  wealthy.  Another  clause  to 
which  he  thought  there  was  also  infinite 
objection,  and  from  which  there  was  every 
reason  to  apprehend  danger  from  its  abuse, 
was  that  which  gave  to  a  single  justice  of 
the  peace  the  power  of  determining  what 
were  the  offences  proscribed  by  the  act ; 
as  well  as  the  violent,  arbitrary,  and  un- 

Erecedentcd  power  of  levying  a  fine  at 
is  discretion,  and  searching  the  House 
for  copies  of  libellous  publications.  Why, 
the  magistracy  of  the  country  were  al- 
ready encumbered  with  the  duties  imposed 
upon  them  by  specific  provisions  in  this 
new  series  of  legislation.  If,  in  addition 
to  these  they  were  called  upon  to  search 
for  arms  by  night,  upon  informations 
which  might  be  laid  before  them,  to  at- 
tend public  meetings  with  an  armed  levy 
by  day,  and  not  atane  to  impose  fines 
which  might  be  incurred  under  the  Stamp 
act,  but  also  to  search  for  and  secure  co- 
pies of  those  works  which  might  be  cha- 
racterised as  libels,  he  would  only  ask, 
whether  for  the  performance  of  these  mul- 
tifarious duties  they  would  not  require  a 
salary  ?  What  would  then  become  of  the 
panegyrics  upon  the  unpaid  magistracy  of 
England  ?  Was  there  any  man  or  order 
of  men  who  would  gratuitously  give  up 
their  time,  and  submit  to  the  shackles 
which  these  duties  would  impose  ?  It 
was  true  that  they  might  receive  additional 
power;  but  would  this  compensate  for 
the  odium  which  they  would  incur  in 
carrying  these  acts  into  effect  ?  But 
if  it  were  alone  because  these  bills  ex- 
tended the  power  of  magistrates,  bethought 
they  ought  not  to  pass.  Let  the  House, 
and  particularly  those  gentlemen,  who 
from  a  strong  feeling  of  the  extent  of  the 
public  irritation,  had  supported  ministers 
in  passing  these  alarming  restrictions  on 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  consider  whe- 
ther they  had  not  already  approached  the 
limits  of  confidence — let  them  reflect  on 
what  they  had  already  surrendered  to  the 
Crown.  They  had  already  given  up  the 
right  of  search  into  houses  in  words  so 
brgc,  vague,  and  indefinite,  that  any  man 
could  construe  them  as  he  wished.    This 


alarming  infringement  was  to  be  acted 
upon  in  seventeen  counties  on  the  oath 
of  a  single  informer.    They  had  abridged 
the  right  of  petition,  so  as  to  leave  but 
the  shadow  of  that  right.      They  were 
now,  in  terms  at  least,  a  svague  as  those  in 
which  the  former  measures  were  couched, 
increasing  the  penalties  of  the  law  in  cases 
of  libel,  though  the  existing  law,  when 
acted  upon  by  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  was  found  fully  adequate  to  its 
objects.    In  1819,' Mr.  Carlile,  after  the 
continued    publication    of    blasphemous 
libels,  was  at  length  brought  to  trial,  and 
the  verdict  of  his  jury  vindicated  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  law.    How,  then,  could  it 
be  said,  that  after  the  acquittal  of  Mr. 
Hone  no  jury  could  be  found  to  execute 
it  ?      But   upon  what  grounds  waa  the 
assertion  mode  ?    What  man  of  common 
senne  who  did  not  see  the  distinction  be* 
tween  the   two  cases?      What  man  of 
common  feeling  would  argue  that,  taking 
the  nature  of  the  offences  imputed  to  etch 
because  Mr.   Hone  was  acquitted  Mr. 
Carlile  would  not  be  convicted  ?    If,  how- 
ever, there  existed  heretofore  any  doubt, 
they  had  now  the   authority  of  juries 
that  the  publication  of  blasphemy  was 
against  the  law,  and  would,  when  pro- 
secuted, be  put  down  by  their  verdicts. 
The  court  of  KingVbench  had  conducted 
itself  as  was  befitting  the  first  court  of 
jurisdiction  in  the  country.*— If,  indeed,  in 
these  times  the  sinking   liberties  of  the 
country  had  any  stay,  it  was  in  the  digni- 
fied sense  of  duty  which  characterised  its 
superior  courts  of  law.     He  regretted  lie 
could  not  speak  thus  of  the  magistrates. 
If  ever  there  was  one  time  in  which  the 
judges  of  the  land  deserved  its  highest 
approbation,  it  was  from   their  conduct 
within  the  last  two  months :  while  within 
the  interval  of  the  last  three  months  the 
magistrates  did   every   thing    but    their 
duty.     He  had  no  doubt  that  they  lent 
themselves  to  the  views   of  the  govern- 
ment, and  acted  upon  its  orders.     Was 
not  this  violation  of  duty  to  be  seen  in 
the  first  step  of  their  inverted    career, 
when  they  dispersed  a  peaceable  meeting 
by  military  execution  ?     Wus  it  not  to  be 
traced  in   the   thanks,    on    the   part  of 
ministers,  which  followed  the  violation  of 
duty    on    that   painful    day  ?     It  was  a 
mockery  to  desire  the  aggrieved  to  apply 
to  grand  juries  or  to  legal  process,  when 
the  constitution  had  to  be  vindicated.    If 
the  magistrates  of  Manchester  acted,  as 
he  thought  was  undeniable,    under  the 
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orders  of  the  minister!,  they  ought  to  be 
removed,  and  the  head  of  the  -home 
department  ought  to  be  impeached, 
setting  aside  altogether  the  legality  or 
illegality  of  the  conduct  of  the  meeting  at 
Manchester.  But,  adverting  to  the  pre- 
sent bill,  would  aoy  man  say  that  there 
ever  was  an  instance  in  the  legal  History 
of  England  where  previous  security  was 
demanded  in  a  case  of  that  description  ? 
An  hon.  member  had  referred  to  cases  of 
excise,  where  security  had  been  given  for 
the  payment  of  duties  and  fines  that 
might  be  incurred.  Could  such  examples 
bear  the  remotest  analogy  to  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  free  discussion  i  The  hon. 
member  had  referred  also  to  the  period  of 
the  Star  Chamber,  and  the  reign  of 
Charles  2nd.  It  was  right  in  those  who 
supported  such  measures  to  look  to  such 
precedents,  for  they  were  measures  that 
led  directly  to  the  return  of  such  times. 
But  it  should  be  recollected  thst  the 
Licensiog  act  expired  in  the  5th  William 
3rd,  and  except  a  sbort  revival  shortly 
after,  had  never  been  renewed  until  the 
present  day.  The  shape  it  now  assumed 
was  an  anomaly  in  our  law ;  it  could  not 
be  called  imprimatur;  but  as  directed 
against  the  person,  and  not  the  work,  it 
was  an  imprimaU  If  it  was  not  enough 
to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  say  the  principle  was  entire- 
ly new  in  our  law,  he  was  ready  to  admit 
he  had  no  other  topic  on  which  to  address 
them— be  had  no  precedents  to  which  he 
could  apply.  He  should  not  enter  into 
the  other  act  of  parliament  for  the  pre- 
sent, except  to  negative  the  assertion  in 
the  preamble.  In  the  preamble  it  was 
slated,  that  the  laws  were  insufficient  to 
suppress  blasphemous  and  seditious  libels.  ' 
This  he  totally  denied,  for  he  believed 
the  law  was  perfectly  sufficient.  The 
case  of  Carlile  was  demonstrative  of  this 
assertion.  Had  those  laws  been  put  in 
force,  he  had  no  doubt  all  necessity  for 
applying  to  parliament  on  this  subject 
would  have  been  obviated;  but  in  1818 
not  a  single  information  was  filed;  while, 
in  1819,  when  a  great  variety  of  charges 
were  exhibited  against  Carlile,  he  was 
convicted,  and  was  now  imprisoned  in 
Dorchetter-gaoly  where,  at  least  during 
the  term  of  his  imprisonment,  he  would 
have  no  opportunity  of  repeating  his 
offence.  The  whole  of  the  new  class  of 
measures  proceeded  on  the  erroneous 
principle  of  meeting  the  public  mischief. 
That  was  the  great  mistake*    They  were 


of  sovereign  efficacy  in  alienating  the 
minds  of  the  sound  and  the  enlightened, 
but  with  respect  to  the  suppression  of  the 
abuse,  more  inefficient  means  could  not 
be  devised  by  the  most  absurd  dabbler  in 
legislation.  Again  he  conjured  the 
House,  and  particularly  those  who  gave 
confidence  to  the  ministers,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  public  alarm,  to  pause,  and 
to  reflect  on  what  they  had  already 
gained  at  the  expense  of  the  constitution. 
They  might,  it  was  true,  bring  to  the 
decision  the  same  overwhelming  majori- 
ties ;  but  let  them  recollect,  that  their 
numbers  did  not  change  the  character  of 
events— they  might  push  that  confidence 
to  the  extremity  of  alienating  from  the 
government  the  respectable,  the  neutral, 
and  even  the  timid,  who,  awakened  from 
their  alarm,  could  not  approve  of  this 
great  permanent  change  of  the  law.  But 
severe  as  it  was,  it  would  not  have  the 
effect  of  effecting  that  which  its  proposers 
contemplated,  unlets  they  put  a  dagger 
to  the  throat  and  wrested  the  pen  from 
the  hand  of  those  who  could  write.  Did 
the  infliction  of  the  punishment  of  banish- 
ment in  France,  from  whence  the  prin- 
ciple had  been  taken,  stop  the  publication 
of  the  pamphlets  against  which  (he 
punishment  was  devised?  They  were 
smuggled  into  France  in  defiance  of  the 
law,  and  contributed  more  than  any  other 
publications  to  the  successful  progress  of 
the  revolution.  Did  thone  who  supported 
the  present  bill  imagine  that  these  libels 
would  not  be  published  at  some  neigh- 
bouring part  of  the  continent,  from 
whence,  at  a  less  expense  of  printing  and 
paper,  they  would  be  introduced  into  this 
country  with  all  the  additional  merit  of 
the  martyrdom  incurred,  and  with  all  that 
demand  from  curiosity,  which  was  certain 
to  procure  it  a  market  ?  He  again  con- 
jured those  hon.  members  who  had 
hitherto  voted  for  the  measures  which  had 
been  introduced,  to  consider  whether 
they  had  not  done  enough,  and  whether' 
every  step  they  were  taking,  they  were 
not  plunging  deeper  into  difficulties,  and 
separating  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
from  that  community  of  interest  which 
ought  at  all  times  to  subsist  between  them 
and  their  representatives. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  in  explanation,  denied 
having  made  any  allusion  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Star  Chamber  in  the  observa- 
tions which  be  had  felt  it  his  duty  te  sub- 
mit to  the  House. 

Mr.  Bankcs  was  most  anxious  to  ex- 
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which  they  were  now  celled  upon  prin- 
cipally to  consider,  Those  who  had 
lived  previous  to  the  French  revolution, 
must  recollect  how  very  limited  were  the 
number  of  newspapers  compared  with 
the  present  day.  At  no  very  distant 
period  there  was  only  one  daily  paper, 
and  as  to  tracts  of  that  mischievous  ten* 
dency  with  which  the  country  had  been 
deluged,  nothing  of  the  kind  was  known. 
The  facility  with  which  newt-papers  were 
circulated  through  the  medium  of  the 
post,  was  also  of  modern  introduction. 
When  all  these  things  were  considered, 
the  House  would  perceive  that  the  state 
of  the  press  as  regarded  the  increase  and 
spread  of  every  kind  of  tracts  could  never 
have  been  imagined  50  or  (SO  years  ago— 
the  time  at  which  audi  opinions  upon  the 
constitution  as  the  hon.and  learned- gentle- 
man had  alluded  to  had  been  promulgated. 
Among  the  other  excellencies  or  that 
constitution,  it  had  ever  been  considered 
one  of  the  foremost,  that  as  political 
offences  or  evils  arose,  it  provided  a 
remedy  for  each  of  them,  without  invest- 
ing the  executive  with  new  powers,  but 
by  the  adoption  of  a  prescribed  and 
regular  course.  But  had  this  not  been 
the  case,  and  had  the  present  evil  required 
some  new  method  of  legislation,  he  really 
thought  the  danger  so  extreme  at  the 
present  moment,  that  he  would  have  voted 
for  it.  He  would  proceed  to  show  by 
historical  references,  that  the  press  bad  at 
former  periods,  for  a  considerable  series 
of  years,  been  under  far  more  arbitrary 
restrictions  than  those  suggested  by  the 
present  measure.  He  totally  denied  the 
doctrine  that  the  press  of  this  country 
had  ever  been  wholly  free  and  unques- 
tioned. It  first  issued,  as  he  might  say, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Crown;  it 
existed  as  from  the  Crown ;  it  was  the 
creature  and  engine  of  the  Crown.  Till 
the  time  of  Charles  1st  the  press  was  re- 
gulated by  the  Star  Chamber.  The 
odious  judicature  of  the  Star  Chamber 
was  abolished,  together  with  the  other 
public  grievances,  previous  to  the  Com- 
monwealth; but  a  very  slight  alleviation 
of  the  rigours  which  it  exercised  was 
allowed  the  subject,  and  that  was  done 
afterwards  which  is  usually  done  by 
usurping  governments— the  republicans 
re-established  the  regulations  with  regard 
to  the  press,  and  in  1637,  placed  it  on  ex- 
actly the  same  footing  on  which  it  had 
stood  four  years  before,  and  according  to 
the  Star  Chamber  decree*    On  the  lle~ 


press  his  opinion  upon  the  subject  under 
consideration.  An  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman had  called  upon  those  who  were 
not  particularly  or  more  immediately 
attached  to  administration  and  their  mea- 
sures, to  say  whether  that  House  had  not 
done  enough?  He  would,  for  one,  answer 
him:  he  would  say,  that  the  measures 
which  they  had  already  passed  were  such 
as  were  calculated  to  secure  the  tranquil- 
lity and  peace  of  the  country.  But  he 
thought  also,  that  their  work  would  be 
incomplete  and  insufficient,  if  they  stopped 
here.  In  his  opinion,  much  remained  to 
be  done.  The  measures  which  had  been 
already  passed  were  indeed,  in  his  opinion, 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  our  liber- 
ties, and  to  the  salvation  of  the  state. 
But  he  declared,  that  the  mischiefs 
against  which  they  had  been  before 
guarding,  appeared  to  him  comparatively 
unimportant;  and  that  they  were  now 
dealing  with  that  which  was  the  main- 
spring of  all  the  evil ;  which,  if  they  neg- 
lected to  regulate,  they  left  a  mine  which 
was  working  gradually  and  surely,  and 
which  would  in  time  blow  up  both  the 
government  and  the  constitution  of  the 
country.  They  could  not  stop  where 
they  were.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
abuses  of  the  press  had  grown  up  so  as  to 
create  a  monstrous  degree  of  mischief, 
and  such  a  state  of  danger  and  alarm,  as 
to  call  for  the  instant  interference  of  the 
House.  Those  who  spoke  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  as  now  conducted,  as  being 
so  necessary  to  the  conservation  of  the 
public  spirit,  the  happiness,  and  prosperi- 
ty of  tins  country,  seemed  to  him  to  take 
an  erroneous  view  of  the  subject.  They 
argued  from  the  effects  of  the  press  at 
former  periods ;  but  the  press  of  former 
times  was  not  like  the  press  of  the  present : 
day.  Those  hon.  gentlemen  who  talked  of 
a  free  constitution,  and  referred  to  those 
elementary  writers  upon  the  constitution, 
who  had  been  a  noted  89  affirming  the 
necessity  of  upholding  it  in  the  same  form 
as  it  had  existed  before  them,  forgot  that 
there  was  no  sort  of  parallel  between  the 
times  when  those  elementary  and  ac- 
credited writers  had  delivered  their  opi- 
nions, and  the  present.  Mr.  Justice 
Blackstonc,  among  other  authors,  had 
spoken  of  a  free  press  with  a  warmth  and 
energy  which  became  a  constitutional 
lawyer;  but  he  would  venture  to  state 
that  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  never  could 
have  contemplated  the  increase  of  the 
tracts  and  publications  of  that  nature 
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iteration,  it  was  found  necessary  to  adopt 
some  measures  to  prevent  the  dissemina- 
tion of  seditious  and  irreligious  works,  to 
the  production  of  which  such  excitement 
had  been  given  by  the  recent  violent 
changes  in  church  and  state;  and  not 
long  after  the  return  of  Charles  2nd  a 
statute  wu g  passed,  founded  on  the  parlia- 
mentary ordinances,  and  ultimately  the 
decree  of  the  Star  Chamber  before  re- 
ferred to.  It  was  revived  once  mere, 
and  all  this  which  was  supposed  to  be  so 
fundamental  an  article  in  our  rights,  with- 
out which  our  liberties  could  not  exist, 
and  which  was  said  to  be  the  most  pre- 
cious part  of  our  freedom,  was  placed 
under  the  ancient  restraints.  The  1st  of 
James  2nd,  established  very  much  the 
same  as  the  former  ordinances  of  parlia- 
ment, which,  as  he  had  already  said,  were 
founded  upon  the  regulations  of  the  Star 
Chamber.  Now,  how  stood  the  matter  in 
the  bill  of  rights  ?  One  would  naturally 
have  expected,  that  if  the  unrestrained 
freedom  of  the  press  formed  so  essential  a 
part  of  those  liberties  which  were  confirm- 
ed bv  the  bill  of  right*,,  we  should  find 
the  freedom  of  the  press  recognized  in 
the  very  front  of  them.  But  there  was 
not  one  word  to  be  found  about  it  in  that 
bill.  In  the  thirteen  articles  of  which  it 
consisted,  every  grievance,  as  it  was  well 
known,  was  mentioned  io  an  open  and 
explicit  manner,  in  order  to  its  redress ; 
but  the  freedom  of  the  press  was  not 
noticed  as  being  aggrieved  by  the  ex- 
isting lew.  He  should  take  the  liberty  of 
telling  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
how  the  matter  stood.  Four  or  five  years 
before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  2nd 
it  did  so  happen  that  the  act  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  press  expired,  and  was  not 
re-enacted.*- James  2nd  found  it  very 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  power 
he  aimed  at  establishing,  and  accordingly 
it  was  revived  for  a  term  of  teven  years ; 
consequently  the  Revolution,  when  it  took 
place,  found  this  act  in  existence,  and  in 
a  very  flourishing  state.— He  prayed  the 
indulgence  of  the  House — he  was  endea- 
vouring to  point  out  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  a  censorship  over  the  press 
was  a  grievance  in  existence,  and  that  of 
the  strictest  kind,  so  that  he  believed  a 
stricter  never  was  established  even  under 
the  inquisition,  and  it  wasjleft  in  existence. 
But  it  might  be  aaid,  that  as  it  was  to 
expire  in  a  few  years,  the  repeal  of  it  then 
was  a  matter  of  oo  great  concern.  How- 
ever, how  stood  the  fact  I  When  the 
(VOL.  XLI.) 


period  fixed  for  its  continuance  elapsed, 
the  statesmen  of  that  day  did  not  think  it 
quite  safe  to  suffer  it  to  expire,  and  ac- 
cordingly renewed  it  in  the  3rd  and  4th 
William* 3rd  and  Mary,  and  in  its  full  in- 
tegrity, for  one  full  year,  and  from  thence 
to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment. It  finally  expired  in  the  year  1691, 
and  from  that  time  till  now  the  press  of 
England  had  continued  unrestricted.  But 
if  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  would 
look,  he  would  find  that  the  Crown  made 
three  or  four  attempts  to  re-enact  it  in 
the  same  reign.  He  would  see  that  in 
1698  a  bill  for  the  purpose  was  actually 
brought  down  to  this  House  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  it  had  passed; 
that  it  was  read  a  first  time,  but  on  the 
motion  for  a  second  reading,  negatived 
without  a  division.  He  wished  to  show 
that,  at  the  era  of  the  Revolution,  an  event 
which  had  been  so  greatly  and  justly 
admired,  as  improving  and  perfecting  our 
constitution,  and  which  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  possible  benefits 
to  posterity,  the  House  of  Commons  had 
not  been  so  much  alive  to  the  necessity 
or  prudence  of  establishing  the  liberty  of 
this  instrument  of  literature  and  science 
—and  that  the  government  did  not  willing* 
ly  suffer  it  to  expire  at  the  time  it  had. 
And  who  were  the  persons  composing 
that  administration  ?  those  who,  he  sup- 
posed, were  the  natural  admiration  of  the 
Whigs  of  the  present  day.  He  presdmed, 
that  if  he  were  to  ask  those  hon.  gentle- 
men who  most  strenuously  opposed  the 
present  measure,  they  could  not  give  a 
better  definition  of  a  genuine  Whig  than 
by  referring  to  those  Whigs  who  brought 
about  the  glorious  revolution  as  the  ex- 
amples. It  might  well  be  asked,  then, 
what  were  the  restrictions  tolerated  by 
the  Whigs  of  that  day  >  The  first  of 
their  bills  prohibited  the  printing  or  pub- 
lication of  any  thing  whatever  which 
might  tend  to  bring  into  scandal  the 
government  of  the  church  or  state,  or  any 
other  individual  or  corporation  whatever. 
Now,  the  House  would  see  how  much 
farther  these  expressions  would  tend  to 
carry  the  offence  than  any  thing  which 
the  present  measure  went  to  do ;  because, 
by  the  word  government,  clearly  those 
might  be  intended  to  be  meant  who  in 
any  way  were  a  part  of  it.  [The  hon. 
gentleman  then  recapitulated  a  variety  of 
clauses,  the  principal  of  which  enacted, 
that  every  print,  engraving,  and  ballad, 
should  have  the  printer's  and  engraver's 
(*R) 
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name  affixed,  on  pain  of  every  Fuch  print, 
engraving,  ballad,  &c.  so  engraved  and 
printed,  being  seized,  and  the  presses, 
&c.  broken  up  and  destroyed;  that  there 
should  none  enter  into  the  trade  of  a 
printer,  until  the  number  of  master 
printers  then  in  business  should  have  be- 
come limited  to  twenty,  and  that  of  letter- 
founders  to  four ;  that  the  trade  should  be 
supported  by  all  future  nominations  or 
permissions  to  enter  it  being  in  the  name 
either  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  or 
the  bishop  of  London;  and  that  the 
number  of  apprentices  which  a  master 
printer  might  be  permitted  to  engage 
should  be  three,  and  those  that  a  master 
founder  mfcht  employ  two,  and  no  more.} 
So  much  for  the  freedom  of  the  press  in 
kiug  William's  days.  The  House  had 
heard  much  about  a  search  for  arms  by 
day  and  night  as  being  not  only  an 
odious,  but  a  new  and  unheard  of  propo- 
sition. Shortly,  however,  after  the  bill 
which  he  bad  just  described,  another  was 
introduced  by  which  power  was  granted 
to  search  for  books,  printed  secretly  at 
any  time,  by  warrant  under  the  sign 
manual,  or  signed  by  the  secretaries  of 
state,  or  by  the  wardens  of  the  Stationers' 
Company.  There  was  an  exemption, 
that  the  houses  of  Peers  of  the  realm 
should  not  be  searched  except  by  special 
warrant  under  the  sign  manual,  or  by  two 
secretaries  of  state;  and  as  the  bill 
referred  to  all  books  printed  after  1662, 
the  subjects  of  the  realm  were  to  be  sub- 
ject to  that  law  for  the  space  of  four 
years.  As  to  the  rigour  of  punishment, 
lor  the  first  offence  the  defendant  was 
sentenced  to  a  suspension  from  exercising 
his  trade  for  three  years ;  for  the  second, 
he  was  not  sentenced  to  banishment ;  no, 
but  he  wa9  for  ever  disabled  from  pursu- 
ing his  trade,  subject  to  fine,  imprison- 
ment, and  other  corporeal  punishment  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court.  He  had  referred 
to  these  historical  facts  with  the  view  of 
showing  what  were  the  principles  by 
which  our  ancestors  had  been  governed. 
Yet  gentlemen  talked  of  there  being  no 
precedent  fur  a  measure  like  the  proposed 
one.  He  was  convinced  that  the  root  of 
the  evil  would  not  be  arrived  at  by  fining 
the  author  or  printer  with  the  penalties, 
80  well  as  if  the  penalties  were  attached 
to  the  publisher,  because  the  mischief 
was  done  by  the  publications  being  per- 
mitted. The  mischief  was  done,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  not  possible,  after  the  publica- 
tion, to  put  the  country  in  the  situation 


in  which  it  was  before.  He  would  appeal 
to  those  around  him,  whether  they 
thought  society  could  be  benefitted  by  the 
cheap  tracts,  which  spread  among  the 
lower  classes,  especially  those  employed 
in  manufactures  and  agriculture,  discon- 
tent and  sedition.  He  saw  gentlemen 
who  were  agriculturists ;  would  they  con- 
sider it  desirable  that  their  labourers 
should  be  assembled  together  in  the  field 
to  hear  Paine*s  Age  of  Reason  read  to 
them,  or  other  publications,  which  he  hid 
seen  with  much  disgust,  such  as  The 
Black  Dwarf,  and  tracts  of  a  similar  na- 
ture and  tendency?  Would  gentlemen 
engaged  in  manufactures,  wish  to  see 
their  workmen,  after  the  Itfbour  of  the 
day,  convened  for  such  purposes  ?  Surely 
not.  If,  then,  it  was  admitted  that  such 
practices  were  pernicious  in  individual 
cases,  it  could  not  be  contended,  that 
they  would  be  beneficial  for  the  commu- 
nity at  large ;  and  was  it  not  desirable  to 
repress  the  circulation  of  those  doctrines 
which  threatened  to  destroy  the  public 
morals,  and  to  endanger  the  public 
security?  He  begged  to  remind  the 
House  that  it  behoved  them  to  watch 
narrowly  the  progress  of  an  evil  which 
threatened  the  destruction  of  property, 
the  demoralization  of  every  class  of  men, 
and  consequences  altogether  dreadful ;  he 
conceived  it  their  duty,  as  had  been  said, 
not  to  pause  inactively,  but  to  provide 
against  that  which,  if  not  checked  in 
time,  would,  ere  long,  overwhelm  them 
all.  Could  that  be  good  which  tended  to 
destroy  the  present  comforts  of  ail,  and 
which  led  to  consequences  the  most 
deeply  to  be  lamented  of  any  that  could 
befall  the  human  race  ?  It  was  the  duty 
of  parliament— a  pressing  and  imperative 
duty — to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  evil ; 
to  suppress  the  press— he  meant  the  abuse 
of  the  press — an  abuse  which  if  not  sup- 
pressed, would,  ere  long  overturn  every 
establishment  in  the  country.  No  insti- 
tution, however  wise  or  valuable ;  no  con- 
stitution, however  venerable  or  sacred, 
could  bear  to  be  constantly  brought  into 
contempt,  and  loaded  with  slander  by 
every  base  and  desperate  scribbler,  who, 
without  compunction,  scattered  abroad  his 
virulent  and  destructive  poison.  One 
great  source  of  the  evil— and  in  saying  so, 
he  was  aware  that  he  differed  from  many 
persons  for  whose  opinion  he  entertained 
the  highest  respect,  and  above  all,  from  an 
hon.  and  dear  friend  near  him— but  to 
him  it  appeared  that  one  great  source  of 
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$he  evil  was  the  extent  to  which  the  ge- 
neral education  of  the  lower  classes  had 
been  carried,  and  which  certainly  tended 
to  the  establishment  of  a  state  of  society 
not  contemplated  in  former  times.  To 
enlarge  the  understanding  of  the  people 
— to  give  them  capacities  for  the  recep- 
tion of  knowledge,  was  worse  than  useless, 
unless  especial  care  was  taken  what  kind 
of  knowledge  was  communicated  to 
them.  Those  who  had  a  capacity  for 
good,  had  also  a  capacity  for  evil.  The 
mischief  of  erroneous  knowledge  was,  that 
it  set  those  men  by  whom  it  was  obtained 
above  control;  and  that  it  made  them 
conceive  themselves  wiser  than  those 
around  them,  either  because  they  knew 
more,  or  believed  less.  This  was  the  mis- 
chief; and  it  behoved  the  legislature  to 
take  great  care  what  issued  from  the  press 
at  a  period  when  the  people  at  large  were 
so  capable  of  comprehending  the  informa- 
tion—salutary or  pernicious — that  was 
imparted  to  them.  1  he  existing  situation 
of  things,  had  never  before  been  known  in 
any  ace  or  country.  To  a  new  case,  new 
remedies  must  be  applied.  Parliament 
were  adopting  the  best  measures  that  were 
suggested  to  their  minds.  If  he  had  any 
doubt  on  the  subject,  it  was  whether 
those  measures  would  be  effectual— whe- 
ther they  went  far  enough.  He  confess- 
ed that  he  was  inclined  to  go  much  far- 
ther; for  he  always  considered  that  it 
was  much  better  to  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent crime  than  to  punish  it  when  com- 
mitted. 

Mr.  Abcrcromby  observed,  that  the  early 
part  of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  hud  just  sat  down,  was  not  at  all 
applicable  to  the  question.  It  might  have, 
with  propriety,  been  urged  to  a  radical 
meeting,  but  not  to  that  House,  that  the 
present  age  had  rights  and  advantages 
which  were  not  enjoyed  by  our  an- 
cestors, lie  was  quite  willing  to  allow 
that  no  argument  in  favour  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  was  to  be  deduced 
from  a  reference  to  the  ancient  pe- 
riods to  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
adverted.  He  had  listened  to  the  hon. 
gentleman  with  great  attention  ;  but  really 
he  had  been  at  a  loss  to  discover  what 
were  the  hon.  gentleman's  intentions,  till 
the  last  part  ol  his  speech,  when  some  new 
lights  broke  in  upon  him,  and  did  seem  to 
discover  something  like  them.  After  ob- 
serving upon  the  extensive  influence  of 
the  press,  the  hon.  gentleman  had  pro- 
ceeded to  regret  what  the  country  had, 


with  so  much  honour  and  credit  to  itself, 
done  for  education.  But  whatever  were 
the  hon.  gentleman's  regrets  upon  that 
head,  he  could  assure  him,  and  the  friends 
of  the  cause  might  rest  satis6ed,  that  the 
system  of  general  education  had  made  far 
too  great  a  progress  to  be  ever  affected 
by  any  thing  the  hon.  gentleman  could 
say.  And  as  to  what  had  been  the  case 
in  former  times  upon  which  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  dwelt  so  much  in  his  speech, 
as  regarded  the  freedom  and  the  penalties 
of  the  press,  if  it  proved  any  thing,  it 
proved  a  great  deal  too  much  for  the  hon. 
gentleman's  argument.  If  he  were  asked 
with  reference  to  the  dearest  and  most 
precious  right  of  the  people  of  England, 
he  would  not  be  so  rash  as  to  say,  that  he 
could  not  find  out  instances  in  our  history 
in  which  it  might  have  been  violated ;  but 
neither  could  he  help  remarking,  with 
respect  to  the  precedents  cited  by  the 
hon.  gentleman  that  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act  was  not  then  in  existence.  If  the 
practice  of  former  years  were  to  justify 
violations  of  liberty  ;  if  the  hon.  gentle- 
man's notion  of  the  British  constitution 
was  accurate,  then  all  that  he  (Mr.  Aber- 
cromby)  had  been  taught  on  the  subject 
was  erroneous.  He  had  always  been 
taught  that  it  was  the  peculiar  virtue  and 
excellence  of  the  British  constitution, 
that  it  was— not  the  fabric  of  a  moment, 
but  the  result  of  the  aggregate  experience 
of  ages.  And  what  kind  of  argument  was 
that,  which,  after  the  people  had  freely 
enjoyed  a  right  for  100  years,  turned 
suddenly  round  upon  them  with  a  refer- 
ence to  a  period  of  their  history  when 
that  right  was  subject  to  more  restraint 
than  at  present?  The  hon.  gentleman 
had  for  a  moment  talked  of  suppressing 
the  press ;  and  although  he  immediately 
corrected  that  phrase  as  an  unintentional 
error ;  yet,  remembering  as  he  did,  that 
when  the  noble  lord  opposite  introduced 
the  succession  of  measures  which  had  been 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  parlia- 
ment, he  said  that  he  was  not  going  to 
deprive  the  country  of  the  benefit  of  trial 
by  jury,  he  could  not  help  paying  some 
attention  to  such  successive  lapses  of  ex- 
pression, and  especially  as  shortly  after 
the  hon.  gentleman  expressed  his  regret 
that  ministers  had  not  gone  far  enough. 
This,  indeed,  he  himself  had  heard  with 
regret,  especially  when  he  looked  io  the 
state  of  die  press  at  this  moment.  He 
must,  indeed,  admit  the  very  alarming  ex- 
tent and  insreajse  pf  publications  inteudtd 
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to  disseminate  abuse  of  religion,  and  to 
instil  principles  of  sedition  and  rebellion, 
and  doctrines  which  could  only  end  in 
confusion  and  destruction.  But  while  he 
admitted  this,  was  he  bound  to  come  to 
the  noble  lord,  and  the  hon.  gentleman's 
conclusion  ?  Was  it  necessary  to  amend 
the  laws  ?  Before  he  could  allow  this 
lust  position,  he  must  ask  those  who 
maintained  it  to  prove  to  him  that  the  old 
laws  were  inefficient.  He  wished  to  know 
what  could  be  alleged  in  excuse  for  the 
aupineness  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  in  not  trying  the  old  laws  before 
they  called  for  new  enactments  i  Would 
they  excuse  themselves  on  the  plea  that 
juries,  who  had  taken  a  solemn  oath  to 
administer  justice,  would  so  forget  their 
oath  and  their  duty  as  to  refuse  to  con- 
vict, although  convinced  of  the  transgres- 
sion of  the  law?  This  had  not  been 
stated,  and  be  could  not  admit  for  a  mo- 
ment such  a  calumny  on  the  character  of 
juries.  Would  it  then  be  maintained, 
that  juries  were  so  far  imbued  with  the 
principles  and  opinions  of  those  who 
libelled  the  government  and  the  religion 
of  the  country,  that  they  could  not  per- 
ceive or  acknowledge  the  wicked  tendency 
of  the  libels  on  which  they  were  called  to 
decide,  and  were  disposed  to  take  part 
with  the  libellers  rather  than  to  give 
verdicts  against  them  ?  This  likewise 
he  entirely  disbelieved.  Such  charges 
must  receive  some  countenance  from 
experience,  before  he  could  admit 
them  as  an  excuse  for  legislative  in* 
tcrferencc.  Before  he  could  agree  to  any 
abridgment  of  the  freedom  of  discussion 
through  the  press,  he  would  require  evi- 
dence to  sliww  that  juries  allowed  persons 
to  oc.ipc  with  impunity,  in  refusing 
to  convict  on  substantiated  charges  of 
blaspheming  religion,  and  of  libelling  the 
king,  the  government,  and  the  legislature 
of  the  country.  Till  he  saw  this  done, 
he  would  not  agree  to  take  a  step  in 
framing  new  enactments,  and  would  com- 
plain of  the  present  measures  of  ministers 
as  an  attempt  not  to  supply  defects  in  the 
law,  but  in  the  administration  of  the  law. 
Without  having  the  most  clear  and  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  existing  laws 
were  insufficient,  he  would  not  consent  to 
exercise  further  the  power  of  legislation. 
Such  was  the  ground  which  he  occupied 
in  his  opposition  to  the  present  bill ;  and 
to  the  argument  which  he  had  now  used, 
no  answer  had  been  made  on  a  former 
occasion  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 


1  the  solicitor  general.  He  would  canyons 
the  House,  therefore,  to  pause  before  they 
gave  their  sanction  to  an  arbitrary  sad 
severe  enactment,  supported  by  no  neces- 
sity, -and  justified  by  no  plea  of  sound 
policy.  Let  them  consider  that  the  lav, 
if  not  strong  enough  before,  had  received 
additional  force  by  bills  now  in  progress 
through  the  House.  He  alluded  to  the 
Traverse- bill,  by  which  the  administration 
of  justice,  in  cases  of  misdemeanor,  would 
be  expedited,  and  new  terror  struck  bto 
offenders  by  feeing  punishment  follow 
more  quickly  on  the  heels  of  transgression. 
As  a  part,  likewise,  of  the  saroe  system 
he  might  allude  to  the  libel  bill,  which 
would  be  discussed  to-morrow,  by  waits 
a  heavier  penalty  was  to  follow  a  second 
conviction  for  libel.  If  the  reasons  as 
which  the  ministers  retted  the  juatificanoa 
of  a  claim  for  new  powers  had  any 
foundation,  namely,  that  juries  would  ast 
convict,  of  what  use  was  it  to  enacts 
punishment  of  greater  severity  ?  If  si- 
nister* could  not  obtain  a  first  convietios 
under  the  law  as  it  stood,  how  were  tbey 
to  obtain  a  second  for  the  application  of 
their  new  penalties  ?  He  admitted  that  the 
evil  complained  of  existed  to  a  certain  es> 
tent,  but  the  cause  of  it  was,  as  he  had  be- 
fore stated,  a  want  of  a  due  enforcement  of 
the  law.  It  was  curious  to  observe  how 
publications  of  an  objectionable  nature 
had  increased  lately.  If  be  were  asked 
the  cause  of  this,  he  should  at  oace 
answer— impunity.  No  attempt  had  been 
made  to  punish  the  authors  of  these  pub- 
lications, and  they  naturally  increased. 
There  were  always  to  be  found  men  who 
were  ready  to  put  forth  such  publications, 
as  well  as  persons  who  were  equally  ready 
to  purchase  them.  But  if  the  law  had 
been  properly  enforced,  the  evil  would  at 
once  have  been  put  an  end  to.  Under 
these  considerations  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
oppose  the  bill  altogether. 

Mr.  Bennct  said,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  offering  a  few  observations  on  the 
measure  now  before  the  House,  and  the 
extraordinary  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  supported.  The  bill  itself  though 
objectionable  in  every  point  of  view,  did 
not  appear  to  him  nearly  so  alarming  as 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  fur  Corfe- 
castle.  There  never,  he  believed,  had 
been  a  speech  delivered  within  the  walls 
of  parliament  of  so  unconstitutional  a 
nature  since  the  enactment  of  the  arbi- 
trary statutes  which  it  described.  The 
hon.  member  bad  collected  the  severe  and 
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tyrannfcal  acts  of  former  timet,  as  a  justi- 
fication for  similar  measures  now ;  but  his 
inference,  if  good  for  any  thing,  would  go 
too  far.  There  never,  he  believed,  had 
been  wanting  precedents  for  tyranny, 
and  if  precedent  was  to  be  all-sufficient, 
without  reference  to  its  quality,  why  did 
not  the  hon.  member  instead  of  merely 
going  back  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the  first 
go  a  little  farther  back,  and  quote  the  sta- 
tute of  Henry  6th,  which  arrogated  to 
one  branch  of  the  legislature  the  powers 
of  the  whole,  and  made  the  king's  procla- 
mation equivalent  to  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment? If  the  hon.  member  wished  to 
establish  a  principle  of  despotism  at  pre- 
sent, that  period  would  serve  bim  as  a 
precedent.  He  confessed  that  he  thought 
he  saw  this  principle  lurking  behind  the 
lion,  member's  speech.  But  the  appro* 
bstioo  of  tyrannical  enactments  was  not 
the  only  thing  that  surprised  him,  in 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Corfe- 
castle.  The  hon.  gentleman  by  his  lan- 
guage seemed  to  regret  the  progress  of 
education  among  the  poor,  and  to  consider 
them  deteriorated  as  subjects,  the  more 
they  were  improved  as  men.  In  re- 
gretting the  progress  of  education  the 
Hon.  gentleman  must  likewise  regret  the 
progress  of  religion  and  morab,  for  with- 
out education  the  blessings  of  religion 
could  not  be  understood  or  appreciated, 
and  the  duties  of  morality  could  not  be 
taught  or  practised.  The  hon.  gentleman 
himself,  if  he  ever  took  a  view  of  the  state 
and  character  of  the  poor  in  bis  own  vici- 
nity, must  have  observed  that  the  ame- 
lioration of  their  hearts  and  conduct  kept 
pace  with  the  improvement  of  their 
minds;  and  he  would  appeal  to  those 
gentlemen  who  were  connected  with  the 
manufacturing  districts,  whether  that  part 
of  the  population  that  was  best  educated 
was  not  likewise  the  most  moral  and  re- 
ligious, and  whether  there  had  not  been 
an  evident  improvement  in  their  character 
since  they  had  more  generally  obtained 
the  means  of  instruction  ?  It  seemed  to 
be  one  of  the  ordinations  of  Providence, 
that  knowledge  and  moral  improvement 
should  go  hand  in  hand ;  that  men  by 
becoming  more  extensively  acquaint- 
ed with  their  duties  to  God  and  man 
should  be  inspired  with  a  stronger  de- 
sire to  perform  them ;  that  a  capacity 
for  seeing  the  obligations  of  virtue  and 
religion  should  lead  to  their  practice ; 
and  that  the  power  of  reading  and  un- 
derstanding the  scriptures  should  lead  to 
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greater  regularity  and  purity  of  life.  It 
ad  sometimes  been  made  a  matter  of 
dispute  out  of  doors,  whether  education 
should  be  given  generally  to  the  poor ; 
and  some  by  insidiously  opposing  the 
best  schemes  for  propagating  it,  had 
practically  decided  the  question  in  the 
negative ;  but  this  was  the  first  time 
that  he  ever  heard  it  insinuated  in  the 
House,  that  the  education  of  the  people 
was  an  evil,  and  that  ignorance  was  the 
remedy  to  be  applied.  He  could  not 
hear  such  extraordinary  and  dangerous 
doctrines  advanced  in  parliament  without 
enterin^hisprotest  against  them.  He  could 
not  believe  that  a  qualification  which  ren- 
dered the  poor  capable  of  understanding 
their  duties,  and  of  partaking  of  the  bles- 
sings which  the  Gospel  offered,  was  a 
thing  to  be  deprecated ;  and  be  little  ex- 
pected that  a  member  of  parliament 
would  in  his  place  have  stated  an  opinion 
so  opposite  to  that  of  our  excellent 
and  afflicted  monarch,  who  said,  "  be 
hoped  to  see  the  day  when  every  child  in 
his  dominions  would  be  able  to  read  his 
Bible."  It  would  appear  that  the  hon. 
member  did  not  participate  in  this  wish ; 
that  he  waa  against  the  education  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  society ;  and  therefore, 
that  he  would  shut  them  from  those  inlets 
to  knowledge  and  to  happiness  which  that 
holy  book  afforded.  With  respect  to 
the  bill  the  before  the  House,  he  would 
never  agree  in  its  policy  or  necessity  till 
the  existing  laws  had  been  tried.  He  al- 
lowed that  there  were  both  in  the  metro- 
polis and  in  several  towns  in  the  country 
shops  for  the  sale  of  libellous  works  but 
he  contended,  that  the  evil  to  be  appre- 
hended from  them  had  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. Such  offensive  publications 
had  not  so  extensive  a  sale  as  had  been 
stated.  It  had  been  mentioned,  that  the 
blasphemous  works  published  by  Carlile 
had  been  extensively  circulated  in  two  of 
the  northern  counties  (Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire)  where  the  doctrines  of  radical 
reform  were  prevalen t,bot  hehad  heard  from 
the  very  best  authority  that  a  few  hundreds 
only  had  been  sold  in  these  quarters  before 
the  prosecution,  and  that  about  1 ,500  copies 
which  were  purchased  after  the  prosecu- 
tion had  commenced  had  been  purchased 
more  from  curiosity  than  any  leaning  to 
the  infidel  tenets  that  they  promulgated. 
He  had  it  likewise  from  the  best  authori- 
ty, that  as  soon  as  the  blasphemous  na- 
ture of  these  works  was  known ;  it  inspired 
such  disgust  as  to  stop  the  sale  long  be- 
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fore  tbe  law  interfered  An  Hon.  and 
teamed  gentleman  opposite  had  on  a  for- 
mer night  maintained  that  the  present 
change  in  the  law  was  necessary,  as  the 
old  law  could  not  check  the  evil.  But 
had  the  law  been  attempted  to  be  exe- 
cuted ?  Where  was  the  evidence  of  it  ? 
In  1818,  there  had  not  been  one  ex  officio 
information.  Blasphemous  and  seditious 
libels,  so  far  from  having  increased  after 
Mr.  Hone's  prosecution  had  actually  di- 
minished. They  were  fewer  in  1818  than 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  only  increased 
in  1819  by  the  impunity  allowed  them. 
Where  then  was  the  evidence  for  the  as- 
sertion* that  the  acquittal  of  Mr.  Hone 
had  extended  the  mischief,  and  proved 
that  no  conviction  could  be  obtained  from 
a  jury  against  blasphemous  libels  ?  The 
acquittal  of  Mr.  Hone  proved  nothing 
against  the  success  of  a  prosecution  for 
blasphemy,  sincerely  undertaken  and  wise- 
ly  pursued.  It  only  proved,  that  in  that  case 
a  charge  of  blasphemy  was  brought  against 
one  woo  had  no  intention  to  blaspheme ; 
that  his  object  was  merely  political,  and 
not  religious ;  and  the  jury  did  not  see 
why  he  should  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a 
crime  which  nothing  proved  he  had  com- 
mitted, while  statesmen  and  divines  had 
used  tbo  same  weapons  before  him,  with- 
out ever  exposing  themselves  to  the  same 
accusation.  In  his  defence  it  had  been 
proved,  that  men  of  the  most  religious 
character,  during  the  period  of  the  re- 
formation and  of  the  civil  war,  when  reli- 
gion was  almost  a  mania,  had  written  pa- 
rodies on  scripture  without  incurring  the 
charge  of  blasphemy.  After  animadvert- 
ing on  the  conduct  of  the  jury,  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  allowed  himself  to 
throw  out  insinuations  against  those  who 
extended  their  protection  to  Mr.  Hone 
after  his  acquittal.  In  answer  to  such  in- 
sinuation, he  would  say,  that  there  never 
was  a  fouler  slander  uttered  against  men 
than  this— that  those  individuals,  who 
aided  Mr.  Hone's  subscription,  had  any 
intention  of  injuring  religion  by  extend- 
ing their  protection  Mr.  Hone.  They 
entered  into  a  subscription  for  that  indi- 
vidual, not  because  they  conceived  him 
guilty  of  blasphemy,  but  because,  believ- 
ing him  innocent  of  that  charge,  they  de- 
tested the  base  and  hypocritical  attempt 
to  punish  political  hostility  under  the 
pretext  of  an  offence  against  religion,  and 
because  they  conceived  him  to  be  'a  perse- 
cuted man,  who  did  not  merit  tbe  treat- 
ment he  received.    Let  not,  therefore, 
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insinuations  of  this  sort  be  thrown  out 
against  men  who  were  distinguished  both 
for  the  purity  and  integrity  of  their  pri- 
vate life,  and  the  consistency  of  their  po- 
litical character.    The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  should  consider  well  before  hi 
cast  such  a  slur  on  the  conduct  of  hop 
nourable  persons   whose  characters  he 
could  not  hear  slandered  without  endea- 
vouring to  repel  the  charge.      With  raj* 
pect  to  the  present  bill,  ho  felt  hirasefr 
constrained  to   oppose  it*     He  opposed 
the  stamp  duty  on  the  publications  thai 
would  be  affected  by  it,  as  it  would  raise 
the  price  of  knowledge  to  the  poor*  and 
those  whose   improvement  was  derived 
from  the  readings  of  small  traclsP    Thf 
great  mass  of  the  people*  thanks  to  the 
system  of  extravagance  that  had  boon  |j| 
lowed  by  their  rulers,  couU  not  purchase 
the  useful  writings  that  now  cireojslsj 
among  them,  if  subject  to  the  duty.    If 
the  bill  passed,  it  would  be  saying  to  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  community, .  ".you 
ought  not  to  possess  the  means  of  moral 
and  religious   instruction."      While  the 
stamp  would  thus  press   heavy  on   the 
poorer  portion  of  society  who  read  cheap* 
religious  and  moral  tracts,  it  would  be  in- 
sufficient  to   stop   publicatMs   against 
which  it  was  directed.    Cotfttft'a,  Regje- 
terhad  formerly  been  stamped^ and heob- 
lieved  sold  triple  the  number  with  a  stamp 
when  sold  fora  shilling  than  now  without  one 
when  sold  for  twopence*    The  two-penny 
publications  besides  did  not  circulate  so 
quickly  without  a  stamp  ss   with,  on* 
when  they  could  be  transmitted  through 
the  post  office.    How  absurd  was  il  to 
stop  the  circulation  of  good  tracts,  merely 
thai  bad  ones  might  not  circulate  along 
with  them.    It  appeared  to  him  to  be  ss 
preposterous  to  interrupt  the  sale  of  aP 
smsll  publications  that  the  sale  of  bad 
small  publications  might  be  checked*  Ss  it 
would  be  for  a  person  to  pull  out  hjs 
eye$t  because  while  they  admitted  im*ft£ 
of  beauty  and  sights  of  pleasure,  they 
were  likewise  the  inlets  to  appearances  at 
deformity  and  sights  of  vice.      Tbe  pro- 
posed stamp-duties  would  equally  jsjsp 
the  circulation  of  good  small  tracts  ja 
bad.    With  regard  to  the  clause  inflicting 
penalties  before  publication' it  was  a  pet- 
feet  novelty  in  legislation.    A  man  wo* 
called  upon  to  enter  into  securities  before 
he  was  even  accused  of  any  crime.   A  Se- 
curity of  no  less  than  600*.  must  be  en- 
tered into  before  a  man  could  send  his 
opinion!  to  the  public    Hs  said  GOOL  he- 
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cause  though  government  required  only 
SOOl.  jet  the  party  giving  collateral  secu- 
rity must  be  also  secured  against  the  risk 
he  underwent.  It  would  ruin  entirely 
that  useful  body  of  men  who  supplied 
cheap  publications  to  the  poor.  It  would 
throw  the  whole  trade  into  the  hands  of 
the  rich,  and  affect  a  privilege  higher  than 
that  of  trade — the  privilege  of  every  Eng- 
lishman to  publish  what  ne  pleased,  sub- 
ject only  to  a  punishment  for  the  abuse  of 
the  privilege  to  the  injury  of  others.  All 
the  members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  who  supported  this  and  the  other 
restrictive  measures,  professed  to  do  so 
from  a  desire  to  preserve  the  constitution. 
But  what  was  the  constitution?  It  was 
not  the  forms  of  the  constitution  that  com- 
posed the  constitution,  but  the  blessings 
which  those  forms  protected ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  forms  of  law  were  not  the 
law,  or  the  forms  of  a  court  of  justice  were 
not  the  administration  of  justice.  The 
constitution  was  only  the  body  of  rights 
and  privileges  which  we  enjoyed  under 
our  political  establishments,  and  among 
these  was  pre-eminent  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  writing.  Gentlemen  who  pro- 
fessed to  support  the  constitution,  while 
they  allowed  the  destruction  of  its  most 
essential  advantages,  might  live  to  repent 
the  day  when  they  drew  such  a  distinc- 
tion, and  forgetting  the  substance  adhered 
only  to  the  form.  This  bill  was  the  great- 
est invasion  of  the  constitution,  as  it  made 
it  to  depend  upon  a  man's  fortune  whether 
or  not  he  should  have  the  right  of  pub- 
lishing his  thoughts  to  his  countrymen. 

Mr.  IViimol  contended,  that  it  was  un- 
fair to  regard  one  measure  separately,  for 
they  ought  to  be  considered  coffee  lively 
fts  measures  which  were  made  necessary 
by  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  country. 
-—He  agreed  with  the  hon.  member  who 
had  spoken  last,  upon  the  subject  of 
education  in  answer  to  observations  upon 
that  point  which  had  been  made  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Corfe  Castle.— He 
never  could  bring  himself  to  believe  that 
the  lower  classes  could  receive  too  much 
education, — or  that  anv  bounds  could  be 
justifiably  prescribed  to  the  extension  of 
knowledge  and  the  improvement  of  the 
human  understanding ;  he  thought  that 
they  might  be  too  little  educated,  and 
that  the  present  period  was  one  in  which 
advantage  had  been  taken  of  their  limited 
means  of  information  ;  he  thought  that 
as  in  twilight  objects  were  sometimes  seen 
in  distorted  proportions,  which  upon  the 


introduction  of  more  light,  assumed  their 
true  appearance,  so  in  what  he  might  call 
"  the  disastrous  twilight  **  of  education, 
false  impressions  might  be  received,  which 
would  fade  away  before  the  light  of  uni- 
versal education.— It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  the  horn  member  cited  precedents  of 
tyrannical  usurpation  ;  he  challenged  him 
to  refer  to  the  history  of  his  country  and  to 
point  out  a  period  when  equal  necessity 
existed  for  these  enactments*  The  tone  and 
temper  of  the  tiroes  in  favour  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  had  become  much  more 
decided.  It  was  only  in  the  year  1795  that 
a  prniter  had  been  brought  and  placed  on 
his  knees  at  the  bar  of  the  House  for 
having  infringed  on  its  liberties  by  pub- 
lishing the  debates.—- He  thought  that  the 
analogy  and  spirit  of  those  arguments  which 
were  employed  half  a  century  age  in  re- 
commending an  excise  on  spirituous  li- 
quors, were  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
present  measure.— It  was  then  said, "  We 
will  not  so  far  infringe  upon  the  personal 
freedom  of  the  poor  as  to  forbid  their 
drinking  spirituous  liquors,  but  we  will 
so  far  increase  their  price  as  to  make  it 
more  difficult  for  the  poor  to  injure 
themselves  by  so  pernicious  a  practice." 
—Such  was  the  object  of  those  who  voted 
for  a  stamp-duty  upon  those  infamous 
publications  of  the  cheap  press,  which 
tended  to  disorganize  the  very  frame  of 
society,  and  to  make  the  poor  doubly 
miserable  by  raising  their  expectations 
with  no  chance  of  sustaining  them.  The 
cheap  press  taught  the  poor  to  feel  Jealous 
of  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  to  forsake  and  distrust  their  na- 
tural protectors,  and  to  rebel  against  the 
dispensations  of  Providence.  The  agita- 
tors of  the  present  day,  if  they  do  not 
actually  bribe  the  populous  with  gold 
(which  is  not  so  certain),  they  at  least 
cajole  them  with  promises  of  a  golden 
age  consequent  upon  measures  of -Radical 
Reform,  they  inflame  their  passions  and 
awaken  their  selfishness,  contrasting 
their  present  with  what  they  contend  is 
to  be  their  future  condition,— a  condition 
incompatible  with  human  nature,  and 
with  those  immutable  laws  which  Provi- 
dence has  established  for  the  regulation  of 
civil  society— The  friends  of  the  people 
in  1794  or  5  laid  it  down  as  a  principle, 
that  those  who  had  no  property  should  not 
have  the  privilege  of  the  elective  franchise, 
because  they  would  evidently  have  no 
common  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
property,  why  not  then  extend  the  spirit 
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of  this  principle  Co  the  present  question  ? 
Why  should  a  seditious  pauper  be  allowed 
to  circulate,  at  the  cheapest  rate,  his  sug- 
gestions for  a  change  and  diviaion  of  pro- 
perty ?  Let  his  qualification  be  the  addi- 
tional price  which  the  reader  is  to  pay 
for  his  treasonable  absurdities*  With  re- 
spect to  the  clause  of  banishment,  it  would 
never  take  place  except  in  very  flagitious 
cases,  and  what  better  punishment  could 
be  substituted  than  to  expatriate  the  in- 
dividual who  was  waging  eternal  war 
against  the  institutions  of  his  own  country. 
An  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  inti- 
mated a  suspicion  that  the  magistrates 
would  no  longer  be  disposed  to  give  their 
gratuitous  assistance  under  the  complex 
operation  of  this  series  of  measure*.  He 
begged  leave  totally  to  dissent  from  him. 
Could  he  suppose  that  the  magistrates  of 
England  would  require  the  stimulus  of  a  fee 
to  prompt  them  to  their  arduous  and  honour- 
able  duties,  If  such  had  been  their  temper 
of  mind,  they  would  have  shrunk  long 
since  from  their  exercise,  but  he  felt  no 
doubt  but  that  their  temperate  firmness 
and  unyielding  exertions,  their  devoted* 
ness  to  the  due  execution  of  the  laws,  ac- 
companied as  it  was  frequently  not  only 
with  the  abandonment  of  private  recrea- 
tions but  of  private  duties,  would  charac- 
terize their  future  conduct  as  they  had 
ennobled  their  past  conduct.  The  honour- 
able gentleman,  after  other  observations, 
concluded  by  saying,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  House  to  interfere,  to  protect  the 
poor  from  delusion  and  falsehood. — He 
was  a  friend  to  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  in  that  character  he  thought  it  would 
be  best  preserved  by  passing  this  bill  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  sedition  and  blasphemy 
which  deluged  the  country.  He  remem- 
bered some  lines  of  Cowper,  which  well 
described  the  balance  advantages  and  dan- 
gers of  a  free  press. — Addressing  the  press, 
he  says : 

"  By  thee,  Religion,  Liberty,  and  Laws, 
Exert    their  influence  and  advance  their 

cause  ; 
By  thee  worse  plagues  than  Pharaoh's  land 

hefel, 
Diffus'd  make  Earth  the  vestibule  of  Hell. 
Thou  fouuuiu  at  which  drink  the  good  and 

wise  ; 

Thou  ever  bubbling  source  of  endless  lies  ; 
Like  Eden's  dread  probationary  tree, 
Knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is  from  thee." 

It  was  to  give  full  force  to  the  cause  of 
religion,  liberty  and  law,— it  was  to  prevent 
this  once  happy  and  virtuous  country  from 

t 


fulfilling  the  denunciation  of  the  poet,— it 
was  to  check  that  source  of  sedition  and 
blasphemy  whose  contaminating  waters', 
were  spreading  around  their  pollution,, 
that  he  gave  his  vote  in  support  of  the 
measure. 

Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  considered  the 
present  bills  as  destructive  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  consequently  dangerous 
to  the  other  liberties  of  the  country.  The 
hon.  member  for  Corfe-Castle  had  shown 
what  sort  of  system  this  bill  formed  part' 
of,  by  going  back  to  tyrannical  times  for 
his  precedents.  An  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  accused  those  who  aided. 
the  subscription  to  Mr.  Hone  aa  tup- 
porters  of  blasphemy.  He  was  not  in  the 
House  at  the  time  when  this  charge  was; 
made,  otherwise  he  would  have  defended 
himself  and  his  friends  against  it.  Impu- 
tations were  not  only  thrown  out  against 
Mr.  Hone  and  his  friends,  but  against  the 
jury  by  whom  he  was  acquitted.  Now 
Mr.  Hone  was  acquitted,  not  because  the 
jury  wished  to  sanction  blasphemy,  jbuti . 
because  they  conceived  that  the  political 
squib  which  was  charged  with  blasphemj. 
was  not  published  for  the  purpose  of  re* 
Tiling  religion.  He  (Mr.  Waithman)  waa 
in  court  during  the  trial,  and  having  writ* 
nessed  the  ability,  the  fortitude,  and  the 
eloquence,  with  which  Mr.  Hone  defend- 
ed himself,  and  conceiving  him  persecuted 
unjustly,  for  an  offence  against  religion, 
while  he  had  only  a  political  object  in 
view,  he  was  among  the  foremost  to  pro*? 
mote  a  subscription  for  him  and  bis  fa- 
mily. The  present  measures  were  auh-, 
versiye  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  by  them 
the  right  of  petition  was  also  destroyed. 
The  liberty  of  speech  being  taken  from 
the  subject,  the  present  bfl)  was  an  at- 
tempt to  deprive  him  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  But  he  would  ask  why  govern- 
ment had  suffered  all  those  obnoxious 
publications  to  go  on  without  interruption 
for  so  long  a  time,  if  it  was  not  to  form, 
an  excuse  for  passing  these  measurea  ?  It 
had  been  said,  he  could  not  tell  whether 
;  truly,  that  some  of  the  individuals  who 
]  issued  those  publications  actually  had  the 
i  sanction  of  the  government  in  publishing 
them.  He  could  not  say  he  knew  the 
fact ;  but  some  of  these  publications  ware  , 
of  a  nature  so  abominable,  that  several 
respectable  individuals  came  Jto  bun.  and 


expressed  their  confidence  that  Ihejmfcat 
have  the  sanction  of  government,  ox  the 
publishers  would  never  have  daned  to 
proceed  such  lengths ;  and  it  had  actually 
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occurred  that  the  printers  and  publishers 
of  them  had  been  suffered  to  pass  with 
impunity,  while  the  unwary  persons  who 
retailed  them  were  severely  punished. 
The  exemplary  punishment  inflicted  on 
Carlile,  one  of  the  printers  of  those  daring 
publications,  in  consequence  of  the  ver- 
dict of  a  Middlesex  jury,  was  a  proof  that 
the  law,  as  it  at  present  stood,  was  suffi- 
ciently powerful  for  the  chastisement  of 
persons  convicted  of  similar  crimes,  with* 
out  the  necessity  of  enacting  such  extra* 
ordinary  measures,  which  so  far  from  con- 
fining their  effects  to  the  guilty,  would 
involve  the  innocent,  the  honest  and  in- 
dustrious, and  prove  actually  ruinous  to 
the  trade  of  printing  and  bookselling. 
He  had  seen  trie  strong  and  reasonable 
statement  made  in  the  resolutions  of  a 
most  respectable  community  of  printers 
and  booksellers,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
the  name  of  Mr.  Butterworth,  formerly  a 
member  of  that  House;  and  from  those 
resolutions  it  wis  clearly  shown,  that  if 
this  biH  should  pass  without  very  consi- 
derable modification,  that  trade  must  be 
absolutely  ruined*  The  raoit  innocent 
member  of  that  community  with  the 
purest  intentions,  and  with  all  the  caution 
lie  could  exert,  would  be  constantly  liable 
to  fall  under  the  severities  of  this  bill,  and 
be  banished  to  another  country,  where  he 
could  not  exert  his  professional  talents  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  family.  The  House 
had  been  told,  that  even  the  whigs,  who 
effected  the  revolution,  had  sactioned  the 
adoption  of  similar  measures  in  that  day. 
But  to  this  he  would  answer,  that  how- 
ever necessary  such  a  measure  might  have 
been  then,  it  was  by  no  means  so  at  this 
time.  He  would  ask,  why  were  laws 
passing  year  after  year,  infringing  on  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  but  none 
passed  to  strengthen  it  and  secure  the 
rights  of  the  people  ?  To  talk  of  the  bill 
of  rights  was  a  subject  of  jocularity  and 
clamorous  ridicule  to  the  gentlemen  on 
the  treasury  side  of  the  House.  Such  a 
bill  as  the  present  was  even  in  direct  op- 

Sosition  to  the  principles  laid  down  by 
lackstone  himself,  who  was  notoriously 
a  court  lawyer,  but  who  declared  that  no 
one  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  answer 
for  the  publication  of  any  work  until  it 
had  been  declared  criminal  by  a  jury. 
Every  rational  man  would  be  led  to  con- 
clude, that  the  more  enlightened  the 
country  became,  the  more  extensive  should 
be  the  freedom  of  discussion  on  political 
subject*,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  to 
( VOL.  XL1. ) 


canvass  theif  grievances ;  but  according 
to  the  argument  of  an  honourable  gentle- 
man who  sat  before  him,  the  direct  con- 
trary principle  ought  to  obtain.  But  it 
was  quite  too  much  to  say  a  measure  of 
this  kind  was  called  for  by  any  thing  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  times.  It  would 
operate  not  only  as  a  restraint  on  all  poli- 
tical discussion,  but  it  would  deter  men 
of  genius  from  exerting  their  talents  for 
the  extension  of  knowledge,  for  fear  of 
uttering  some  sentiments  or  principles 
which  might  be  construed  into  sedition,  a 
term  which  it  did  not  define,  and  which, 
like  the  narrow  limits  between  day  and 
night,  could  not  be  accurately  designated. 
A  man  might  bo  convicted  of  sedition  by 
one  jury,  and  acquitted  by  another  upon 
the  same  publication.  Was  it  to  be  sup- 
posed the  people  of  this  once  free  country 
could  bear  such  a  bill  ?— or  was  such  a 
measure  the  proper  return  to  those  who 
had  fought  the  battles  of  their  country, 
and  effected  the  security  of  those  who  now 
sought  to  deprive  them  of  those  rights, 
for  the  defence  and  security  of  which  they 
had  so  valiantly  and  successfully  contend- 
ed ?  Were  they  to  be  put  down  by  this 
system  of  seventies— while,  as  the  noble 
lord  said,  it  was  not  in  contemplation  to 
propose  any  measure  whatever  for  their 
relief?  But  he  was  perfectly  confident 
that  such  acts,  calculated  to  suppress 
public  opinion  could  not  succeed,  and  he 
should  strenuously  oppose  this  bill  in  every 
stage,  because  he  believed  the  existing 
laws  of  the  country  amply  sufficient  for 
every  legitimate  purpose  this  bill  could  be 
intended  to  effect. 

Dr.  PhUtimore  observed,  that  the 
speeches  of  several  hon.  friends  of  his 
had  left  little  further  to  be  urged  in  sup- 
port of  the  measures  before  the  House. 
The  speech  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  the  university  of  Dublin,  es- 
pecially, had  shed  such  intensity  of  light 
upon  the  subject,  that  he  could  not  con- 
ceive how  the  wisdom  of  the  measures 
could  be  questioned,  or  how  their  neces- 
sity could  be  denied.  He  was  anxious 
however,  to  explain  his  reasons  for  the 
votes  he  gate  upon  all  tho*e  nieabures. 
He  was  impelled  to  speak  of  them  all, 
because  it  had  been  repeatedly  Mated  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  that  those  mea- 
sures annihilated  theliberty  of  petitioning, 
and  subverted  the  liberties  of  tlie  country. 
But  those  measures,  in  hi*  opinion,  were 
so  far  from  annihilating  the  li!»=  rt  v  of  peti- 
tioning, and  bubverting  the  liberties  of  the 
(*S) 
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country,  that  they  were  required  and  cal- 
culated to  protect  our  liberties,  and  to 
hand  them  down  unimpaired  to  posterity. 
The  measures  now  passing  through  par- 
liament were  of  a  two-fold  nature.     One 
part  went  to  divest  the  disturbed  part  of 
the  community  of  arms.     The  other  part 
included  this  measure  and  the  bill  which 
regulated  the  right  of  petitioning.    The 
first  was  founded  in  necessity,  and  ought 
to  be  limited  in  duration.     But  this  mea- 
sure was  of  a  different  nature.    It  grew 
out  of  an  inveterate  evil.     He  did  not  un- 
dervalue the  right  of  petitioning,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  press.     He  knew  the  right 
of  the  people  to  petition  was  one  upon 
which  the  civil  liberties  of  the  country 
depended.    He  thought  the  liberty  of  the 
press  a  privilege  still  more  sacred,  and 
that  no  free  state  could  exist  without  it. 
He  admitted  also  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cating the  lower  orders  of  the  people, 
and  that  the  more  the  people  were  edu- 
cated, the  greater  would  be  the  benefits 
derived  by  the  country.    But  in  support- 
ing those  rights,  gentlemen  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  that  there  were  other  prin- 
ciples to  be  maintained  indispensable  to 
the  conservation  of  those  rights,  and  of 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  country. 
The  exercise  of  those  rights  had  been 
used  as  a  means  of  attack  on  the  consti- 
tution  itself,    calculated    to  subvert  its 
principles,  and  excite  against  it  the  most 
destructive  warfare.    His  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Shrewsbury,   had    asserted, 
that  the  circulation  of  blasphemous  libels 
was  not  extensive,  and  merely  confined  to 
local  districts;  but  he   (Dr.   P.)  would 
say,  that  at  this  very  moment  the  most 
industrious  exertions  were  on  foot  to  cir- 
culate such  publications  so  destructive  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind  in  this  life  and 
hereafter.    The  fact  came  home  to  every 
man's  observation.    He  did  not  refer  to 
the  documents  laid  on  the  table  to  show 
the  necessity  for  adopting  those  measures 
as  his  sole  authority  upon  this  subject, 
but  he  referred  to  them  merely  in  aid  of 
the  notoriety  of  those  evils  which  existed. 
He  would  particularly  refer,  however,  to 
the  last  letter  which  closed  the  corres- 
pondence with  his  majesty's  government 
upon  those  subjects,  which  stated,  that 
fifteen  of  the  most  populous  towns  in  a 
northern  district  were    prepared  for    a 
simultaneous  rising  on  a  particular  day ; 
and  that  exertions  were  made  to  put  sedi- 
tious and  blasphemous  publications  into 
the  hands  of  servants  in  targe  families!  in 


order  to  seduce  them  to  become  accom- 
plices in  the  guilt  of  those  who  used  such 
contrivances;  and  the  House  would  re- 
collect, that  this  statement  was   corro- 
borated by  the  report  of  the  grand  jury 
for  the  county  of  Chester.    And  when  be 
put  the  House  in  mind  of  the  circulation 
of  those  mischievous  pamphlets,  he  hoped 
they  would  see  the  indispensable  neces- 
sity of  adopting  the  present  bill*     But 
he  did  not  found  his  conviction   solely 
upon  those  papers*    He  considered  then 
only  as  auxiliary  to  the  experience  and 
observation    of  every  member  of  that 
House.      In  almost   every  part   of  the 
country  attempts  were  made  to  sap  the 
principles  of  religion  :  to  ridicule  and  re- 
vile those  sacred  principles  of  faith  and 
morality  on  which  virtue  and  happiness 
were  founded ;  to  perplex  and  destroy  the 
sound  sentiments  and  salutary  habits  of 
worshipping  God  and  obeying  the  king. 
Were  they  to  look  upon  transaction's  like 
those  with  stoical  apathy?    They  were 
told  that  the  measures  before  them  were 
encroachments  upon  the  constitution.  He 
would  yield  to  none  in  admiration  of  our 
constitution,  or  in  zeal  for  its  preservation 
in  purity  and  vigour.    It  was  a  consti- 
tution, transmitted  to  us  by  our  ancestors. 
It  was  the  result  of  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence ;  it  wasadapted  to  the  various  cir- 
cumstances of  society,  and  the  various 
emergencies  of  time.  Whilst  it  guaranteed 
our  rights,  itprotected  our  property  and  our 
persons.    The  constitution  of  this  country 
was  not  formed  in  a  day,  nor  was  it  the 
work  of  any  particular  period ;  it  was  the 
result  of  long  practical  experience :  it  en- 
abled the  parliament  to  resist  any  attempts 
of  the  people,  or  any  encroachments  of 
the  Crown  for  its  destruction :  because  it 
contained  in  itself  the  remedy  for  those 
evils :  arising  from  the  changes  of  man- 
ners which  in  course  of  time  take  place  in 
every  country.    He  could  by  no  means 
agree  to  the  description  of  it  given  by  his 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  Shrewsbury. 
When  gentlemen  talked  of  liberty,  they 
must  speak  of  it  under  some  rational  limi- 
tations.   If  men  under  the  pretence  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  published  blasphemies, 
or  libelled  their  neighbours — if  under  the 
pretence  of  discussing  grievances,  or  pro- 
moting petitions,  they  excited  seditions 
tumults,  they  must  be  restrained  within 
|  proper  bounds.    Civil  liberty  would  cease 
to  exist  without  such  restraints;  in  civilised 
life  such  restraints  must  be  established  as 
times  and  circumstances  required.     la 
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fact,  restraints  were  necessary  to  the  pro- 
tection of  liberty  in  it»  most  desirable 
state.  These  measure*  were  not  designed 
to  put  down  the  reasonable  liberty  of  the 
people,  but  to  put  down  those  proceedings 
which  would  go  to  destroy  liberty ;  and  in 
voting  for  then  he  felt  that  he  was  not  in- 
juring, bat  protecting  liberty.  He  should 
not  detain  the  House  longer  on  this  point, 
but  he  could  not  ait  down  without  ad- 
verting to  another  assertion  that  had 
been  mode  by  several  gentlemen  on  the 
subject  of  banishment  in  ttiis  case,  as  a 
novelty  unknown  to  our  laws.  He  would 
contend  that  the  whole  history  of  our  lawa 
abounded  with  instances  of  this  mode  of 

fiunishment  He  would  ask,  whether, 
rom  our  Saxon  ancestors  down  to  the  pre- 


ory 

Thehon.  member  for  Durham  might  laugh, 
but  ho  could  prove  that  it  was  so.  Mag' 
na  Charts  contained  ■  clause,  that  none 
should  be  outlawed  or  banished  without  the 
judgment  of  his  peers.  Here  then,  in  the 
great  charter  of  our  liberties,  was  the  pu- 
nishment of  banish  racntrecogn  iced.  Brac- 
ton,  than  whom  there  was  no  higher  au- 
thority, had  a  distinct  chapter  upon  the 
subject  of  outlawry  or  banishment.  In 
the  39th  of  Elizabeth,  there  was  a  law 
passed  which  enacted,  that  "such  rogues 
as  were  dangerous  to  the  inferior  people 
should  be  banished."  Here  was  the  pu- 
nishment pointed  out,  and  the  description 
of  persons  to  whom  it  was  to  be  applied. 
Who  were  to  be  banished  i  Such  rogues 
as  were  dangerous  to  the  inferior  people. 
What  was  the  punishment  for  rogues  that 
were  dangerous  to  the  inferior  people!— 
Banishment.  It  was  a  punishment  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  those  persons  who 
blasphemed  God  and  libelled  the  King,— 
Would  they  transport  such  persons  to  our 
colonies,  to  inoculate  them  with  blas- 
phemy and  sedition !  These  observations 
he  bad  felt  himself  called  upon  to  make  in 
order  to  repel  the  assertion  that  there  was 
nothing  in  our  history  and  nothing  in  our 
law  to  sanction  such  a  punishment.  Upon 
the  whole  he  considered  the  measures  now 
in  progress  to  be  calculated  for  the  secu- 
rity of  our  most  invaluable  rights,  for 
the  maintenance  of  those  institutions  which 
made  us  a  great  and  glorious  people,  anil  for 
the  preservation  of  our  social  state,  and  all 
the  comforts  and  happiness  we  enjoyed. 

Mr.  J.  Wharton  said,  he  wished  to  put 
a  question  to  the  noble  lord.  If  a  book- 
selling bouse,  confining  of  six  partners, 


were  to  be  convicted  a  second  time  of 
publishing  a  seditious  libel,  would  the 
whole  firm  be  banished,  or  would  the  se- 
nior partner  be  selected,  or  any  other 
partner? 

The  House  divided  on  the   question, 
"That  the  Speaker  do  now   leave  the 
chair:"—  Ayes,  2522;  Noes,  76. 
List  of  the  Minority. 
Abercrombie,  lion.  J.    Muberly,  John 


Allhorp,  viscount 
Burton,  R.  C. 
Burnett,  sir  F. 
Benett,  John 
Barnett,  James 
Beraal,  Ralph 
Birch,  Joseph 
Brougham,  Henry 
Burreil,  hon.  P.  D. 
Byng,  George, 
Calcrafi,  John 
Calvert,  C. 
Cavendish,  lord  G. 
Clifton,  viscount 
De  Cretpigny,  i 


Maberly.W.L. 
Macleod,  It. 
Macdonald,  James 
Martin,  John 
Moore,  Peter 
Ord,W. 
Pringle,  J. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Fares,  Thos. 
Parnell,  sir  II. 
Philips,  G. 
Philips,  G.  jun. 
Primrose,  hon  F. 
Price,  Robt. 
Ricardo,  David 


Duncannon,  viscount    Robarts,  A. 


Russell,  lord  G.  W. 
RumcII,  lord  Johu 
llumbold  C. 
Scarlett,  James 
Sen  dam  ore.  It. 
Befton,  carl  or 
Smith,  hon.  R. 
Smith,  John 
Smith,  W. 
Stewart,  W. 
Stanley,  lord 
Tavistock,  marquis 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
Thorp,  alderman 
Tierney,  rt  ban.  G. 
Waithman,  alderman 
Whitbread,  W.  H. 
Wilkins  Waller. 
Wilson,  sir  Robert 


Ebrington, 

EUice,E. 

Fleming,  John 

FarrandTR. 

Farakerlv,  N. 

Fitzgerald,  lord  W. 

Filzroy,  lord  C. 

Gaskeli,  Benjamin 

Grant,  J.  P. 

Graham  Sand  ford 

Griffiths,  J.  W. 

Hamilton,  lord  A. 

Harvey,  D.W. 

Hill,  lord  A. 

Howorth,  II. 

Hume,  J. 

Kennedy,  T.  P. 

Kinnaira,  hon.  D. 

Lamb,  hon.  G. 

lamb  ton,  John  G. 

Lemon,  sir  W.  Hennet,  hon.  H.  U. 

Longman,  G.  Graham,  J.  R.  G. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee.  On  the  clause  requiring  sure- 
ties from  persons  printing  small  political 
publications, 

Mr.  Marryot  rose  to  object  to  the  ex- 
treme unreasonableness  and  hardship  of 
obliging  every  printer  of  a  paper  contain- 
ing Test  than  two  sheets,  or  that  should  be 
sold  for  less  than  sixpence,  not  only  to 
enter  into  a  recognizance  himself  in  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  pounds,  but  also  to 
find  two  or  three  sufficient  sureties  to 
enter  into  a  recognizance  for  the  like  turn, 
that  he  should  not  publish  a  libel.  He 
hod  no  objection  to  the  clause  as  far  as 
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related  to  the  printer  himself,  but  he  mutt 
•trongly  object  to  his  being  obliged  to  find 
two  or  three  sufficient  sureties,  because  it 
imposed  a  condition  unonprinters  with  which  j 
many  of  them  would  be  unable  to  com- 
ply, and  with  which,  unless  they  did  com- 
ply, their  ruin  must  be  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence, because  they  would  be  incapaci- 
tated to  continue  that  calling  by  which  they 
maintained  themselves  and  their  families. 
By  far  the  most  numerous  clasi  of  printers 
commenced  business  on  a  very  small  scale* 
They  were  journeymen,  whose  savings  en- 
abled them  to  purchase  a  few  types,  and 
act  up  for  themselves.    They  added  to 
those  types  from  time  to  time  out  of 
the    profits    of  their   industry,    and    at 
length  perhaps  succeeded  in  acquiring  a 
competence.    All  those  who  were  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  this  progress,  would  be 
incapable  of  giving  the  securities  required, 
for  this  obvious  reason;  that  though  a 
man  might  be  disposed  to  become  security 
for  another,  as  far  as  related  to  his  probity 
and  integrity,  yet  who  would  take  upon  him* 
self  the  responsibility  that  a  printer  should 
never  commit  an  error  in  judgment,  but  con- 
stantly exercise  a  sound  discretion*  on 
so  ticklish  a  point  as  what  is  and  what  is 
not  libel,— a  point  upon  which  gentlemen 
learned  in  the  law  are  not  always  agreed, 
and  on  which  juries  frequently  differ, — a 
London  jury  having  decided  a  publication 
to  be  no  libel,  and  an  Exeter  jury  hating 
afterwards  found  by  their  verdict  the  same 
publication   to  be  a  libel.      The  effect 
therefore  of  this  clause  would  be,  to  throw 
all  the  printing  business  into  the  hands  of 
a  few  opulent  men,  who  were  well  known 
to  possess  the  means  of  paying  any  fine 
that  might  be  imposed  upon  them,  and 
consequently  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  the  sureties  required.     Thus  the 
bill  would  operate  most  unequally  and  un- 
justly; for  it  would  be  no  hardship  what- 
ever  on  the  wealthy  class  of  printers,  while 
it  would  subject  their  poorer  brethren  to 
ruinous  disabilities,  incapacitate  them  from 
continuing  their  business,   and  leave  them 
no  alternative,  after  they  had  exhausted 
the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  their 
press  and  types,  but  a  gaol  or  the  workhouse. 
Tin's  clause  is  an  infringement  of  the  ac- 
knowledged right  of  every  subject  in  a 
free  state,  to  employ  his  industry  and  ta- 
lents in  such  manner  as  he  considers  most 
beneficial  to  his  own  interests.     It  is  also 
inconsistent  with   the  great  principle  of 
British  legislation,  that  every  man  is  con- 
bidet  cd  innocent,  till  he  has  been  proved 


to  be  guil'y ;  for  by  this  clauae  a  man  who 
has  committed  no  crime,  and  who  probably 
never  would  have  committed  any  crime, 
is  subjected  to  a  mutt  severe  aa  well  as 
unmerited  punishment,  thai  of  being  de- 
prived of  his  meant  of  livelihood,  on  the 
presumption  that  he  nay  by  possibility 
commit  some  crime  hereafter.     The  coo- 
sequence  uf  this  measure,  aa  affecting  tat 
general  interests  of  literature  and  the  arts, 
are  by  no  means  inconsiderable.     It  a 
owing  to  the  competition  arising  frost  the 
number  of  priutcrs,  that  the  price  of  print* 
ing  is  kept  down  to  at  low  a  rate  at  can  be 
possibly  afforded*    Diminish  that  compe- 
tition, and  the  price  will  toon  be  raited*- 
Even  now,  books  are  printed  in  ioresjs 
countries,  the  duty  of  four  guineat  psr 
hundred  weight  paid  upon  them  on  imports- 
tlon,  and  sold  here  to  advantage.  Many  gen- 
tlemen know  the  great  number  of  the 
Delphin  edition  of  the  classics,  printed  tt 
Paris  in  Baskerville's  types,  that  were  cir- 
culated in  this  country.    An  English  Com- 
mon Prayer  book  wat  printed  by  Didotal 
Paris,  for  the  express  purpose  of  beiag 
told  hero ;  and  lord  Byron  a  works  bare 
lately  been  printed  there,  andjare  aaM  here, 
cheaper  than  they  can  be  purchased  alias 
original  publishers.    If  this  clause  passes, 
this  evil  will  be  aggravated,  and  the  art  of 
printing  be  transferred  from  this  country 
to  foreigners.    Literature  also  will  be  dis- 
couraged ;  for  booksellers  will  no  loafer 
venture  to  give  that  liberal  remuneration 
to  writers  of  talent  for  the  copy- right  of 
their  works  which  they    have   hitherto 
done ;   and  men  of  genius  mutt  look  to 
other   countries   for    that   remuneration 
which   they  will  be  unable  to  find  here. 
Mr.  Hume,  a  writer  by  no  means  unfa- 
vourable to  arbitrary  power,  commenting 
upon  some  despotic  proclamations  issued, 
and  monopolies  granted,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  observe*, 
that  had  she  continued  to  pursue  the  same 
system,  wealth,  commerce,  and  the  srtt, 
which  have  now  made  this  country  their 
favourite  abode,  would  have  been  at  much 
strangers  here,  as  they  arc  in  the  domini- 
ons of  the  emperor  of  Morocco;    sod  if 
this  House  legislates  in  the  same  spirit  of 
restriction  and  monopoly,  their  measures 
will  soon  produce  the  same  effects.    He 
concluded  by  moving  as  an  amendment, 
that  the  words  "together  with  two  or 
three  sufficient  sureties,"   be  left  out  of 
the  clause. 

Mr.    Alderman    Waithman    supported 
die  amendment,  and  said,  that  nine  out 
§ 
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of  ten  of  the  printers  would  not  have 

S»t  into  business  under  audi  restrictions, 
ow,   for  instance,  could  Dr.  Franklin 
have  got  into  business  ? 

Mr.  fV.  Smith  said,  that  under  the  bill 
as  it  stood,  all  accounts  of  proceedings 
affecting  the  arts  and  sciences,  agriculture, 
&c  would  be  prohibited,  except  under  all 
the  burthens  and  restrictions  it  imposed* 

Mr.  R.  Wharton  said,  it  had  been  as- 
sumed that  the  bill  was  to  affect  all 
printers  x  this  was  not  the  fact.  That  it 
would  affect  those  who  with  small  means, 
and  no  character  to  lose,  and  no  stake  in 
the  coromon*weal,  was  true.  This  he 
deemed  to  be  a  good.  All  public  ques- 
tions would  still  be  discussed,  but  in  a 
more  temperate  and  decent  manner. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  wished  to  know  whether 
it  was  really  intended  to  suppress  all  pub* 
lications  containing  aooounts  of  events? 
For  instance,  there  was  a  publication  on 
a  sheet  or  half  sheet,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  distress  of  the  Scflly  Isles, 
widely  circulated  for  the  purposes  of  cha- 
rity. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  no 
publications  would  be  affected  that  were 
not  exposed  for  sale  t  and  the  words  des- 
cribing papers  containing  news,  intelli- 
gence, and  occurrences,  oeing  borrowed 
from  the  newspaper  act,  all  those  papers 
described  by  the  hon.  gentleman  haa  in 
reality  been  always  newspapers.     The 
only  additional  hardship  persons  printing 
such  papers  were  now  subjected  to  was, 
that  they  must  apply  to  a  printer  who  liad 
entered  into  recognizanoes.    It  had  been 
said  by  an  hon.  member,  that  It  was  a  new 
principle  of  our  law  to  call  on  persons  for 
securities  against  crimes  with  which  they 
had  been  charged.    Now,  not  only  were 
there  in  the  excise  laws  many  instances 
similar  to  the  present  bill,   but  persons 
possessing  boats  or  cutters  of  a  certain 
description,  which  were  supposed  to  give 
facilities  for  smuggling,  were  required  to 
find  bondsmen  that  they  should  not   be 
employed  in  smuggling  transactions.    But 
there  was  a  statute  of  Edward  6th,  which 
had  continued  till  George  2nd,  when  it 
was  sanctioned  and  extended,  which  re- 
quired all  persons  keeping  alehouses  to 
pivc  surety  for  the  keeping  of  order  in 
their  houses.    The  t>tatutc  of  Edward  6th 
required  them  to  give  their  recognizances 
—the  statute  of  Geo.  2nd  required  them 
to  find  two  other  sureties.      He   might 
mention  the  cases  in  the  revenue  laws,  but 
this,  which  had  so  long  formed  a  part  of 


our  law,  was  a  stronger  instance.  The 
amendment  would  entirely  neutralise  the 
clause.  It  was  not  too  much  to  say,  when 
so  much  was  trusted  to  the  discretion  of 
a  printer,  that  he  should  be  able  to  find 
two  or  three  friends  who  had  some  confi- 
dence in  his  prudence. 

Mr.  «/•  Smith  said,  that  a  very  large 
class  of  publications,  entirely  innoxious, 
would  be  affected  by  the  law.  Play-bills 
contained  occurrences,  and  fell  under  the 
bill.  Thousands  of  works,  published  at  a 
few  pence,  would  be  loaded  with  this  44 
duty. 

Mr.  A.  Wright  was  afraid  the  bill  would 
affect  some  works  published  in  the  nature 
of  Encyclopaedias,  in  which  articles  on 
matters  of  church  and  state,  merely  his- 
torical, were  inserted  in  some  numbers. 

Lord  Cattlerearh  asked,  whether  the  ap- 
prehension was,  that  the  first  or  the  second 
K  of  the  bill  would  apply  to  these  works? 
>  the  second,  there  could  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  printers  of  such  works  finding 
securities  as  to  the  penalties  applying  to 
them.    If  the  first  was  supposed  to  apply, 
via.  the  stamp,  the  remedy  was  to  bring 
them  out  monthly,  or  in  numbers  of  a 
price  above  64.    When  so  many  modes 
were  open  to  printers  of  such  works  to 
conform  to  the  law,  it  was  not  too  much 
to  expect  that  they  should  make  some  ef- 
fort so  to  regulate  their  business,  that  the 
law  should  not  be  inoperative  against  that 
immoral  part  of  the  press,  against  which 
none  had  spoken  out  more  plainly  than 
the  booksellers  themselves.    The  House 
was  obliged  to  do  something,  though  per- 
haps their  measure  would  not  be  effectual; 
for  instance,  a  monthly  publication  might 
be  carried  on  so  blasphemous  and  trea- 
sonable as  to  be  a  very  serious  evil,  but 
yet  the  government  did  not  wish  to  cramp 
the  legitimate  press  too  much.    As  to  the 
notion  that  in  this  country  of  capital,  and 
especially  in  London,  a  monopoly  could 
be  created  by  requiring  sureties  from  the 
printers  to  the  amount  of  SOOL,  it  was 
extravagant.    It  had  been  shown  too,  that 
the  enactment  was    consistent  with  the 
very  spirit  of  our  laws  [a  laugh]  ;  he 
meant  in  cases  where  the  morals  of  the 
country  were  endangered  by  any  abuses. 
Mr.  Marryat  said,  he  was  in  hope,  when 
the  attorney-general  rose,  that  he  would 
have  satisfied  the  hon.  members  for  Nor- 
wich and  Oxford,  by  stating  his  intentions 
to  introduce  certain  exemptions  into  tho 
bill,  which  would  have  removed  their  ob- 
k  jections  to  it.    He  was  the  more  confident 
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in  this  expectation,  hating  received  an  as- 
surance to  that  effect  from  the  solicitor- 
general,  to  whom  he  had  represented,  that 
the  bill,  as  at  present  worded,  would  ma- 
terially check,  if  not  entirely  stop,  all  the 
sources  of  commercial  intelligence;  for 
that  every  price  current,  every  account 
of  the  state  of  the  funds,  of  the  course  of 
foreign  exchanges,  every  shipping  list, 
every  packet  list*  in  short,  every  paper 
not  containing  two  sheets,  or  printed 
ofteaer  than  once  a  month,  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  stamp  duty  of  four-pence*  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  the  attorney- 
general,  had  stated  that  this  bill  would 
tax  nothing  that  was  not  before  taxed ; 
and  this  assertion  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  repeat  to  the  committee,  what  he 
had  before  mentioned  to  the  solicitor-ge- 
neral, that  the  words  of  this  bill  were  co- 
pied from  the  act  passed  three  years  ago, 
for  regulating  the  stamp  duties  in  Ireland, 
and  that,  under  that  act,  a  Mr.  Hammer- 
ton  of  the  Custom-house  at  Dublin,  who 
had  for  some  years  published  a  list  of  ves- 
sels that  arrived  at,  and  sailed  from  the 
different  ports  of  Ireland,  was  called  upon 
to  pay  the  newspaper  stamp  duty,  and  in 
consequence  had  been  obliged  to  discon- 
tinue the.  publication  altogether.  He  be- 
lieved this  was  not  the  intention  of  his 
majesty's  ministers;  but  tax-gatherers 
and  informers  would  enforce  the  law  ac- 
cording to  its  strict  letter,  and  therefore 
the  hon*  and  learned  gentleman,  the  soli- 
citor-general, had  promised  him  to  intro- 
duce such  a  clause  of  exemption  as  should 
prevent  the  law  from  being  wrested  to 

Eurposes  which  were  not  contemplated  by 
is  majesty's  ministers.— The  hon.  mem- 
ber then  proceeded  to  state,  that  the  prin- 
cipal object  for  which  he  rose  was,  to 
recall  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
the  amendment  he  had  proposed,  and 
which  he  regretted  to  find  was  to  be  re- 
sisted. He  believed  that  those  who  framed 
this  bill,  had  their  minds  so  intent  upon 
the  great  object  of  repressing  seditious 
and  blasphemous  libels,  that  they  had  not 
sufficiently  adverted  to  the  operation  of 
their  own  measure  in  other  respects.  He 
was  ready  to  concur  in  all  just  and  neces- 
sary regulations  for  putting  down  those 
publications,  although  he  thought  the 
evil  arising  from  them  had  been  much 
exaggerated,  and  that  the  great  mass  of 
our  fellow-subjects  were  firmly  attached 
to  the  government  under  which  they  were 
born,  and  the  religion  in  which  they  were 
bred ;  but  he  could  not  go  the  length  of 


punishing  the  innocent,  in  order  to  impost; 
enactments,  which,  in  his  opinion,  wese, 
no  additional  guards  against  the  machine** 
tions  of  the  guilty.    Ha  wished  to  knew; 
why  the  same  security  which  was  thought 
sufficient  in  the  case  of  all  other  Crimea, : 
those  on  which  the  safety  of  the  *tate,*nd 
the  peace,  property,  and  lives  of  inditi-i. 
duals  depended,  the  responsibility  of  thet 
party  himself,  and  his  being  amenable  le 
the  injured  laws  of  his  country,  .waa  not 
sufficient  ip  the  case  of  libel  ?    He  could 
not  consent  to  superadd  the  condition  so*- 
quired  by  the  clause  now  under  conaidejfe. 
ation,  with  which,  in  many  cases,  jndhsV, 
duals  would  find  it  impossible  to  mnmlj. 
and   their    non-compliance  -.  with .  ssetdk 
would  expose  them  to  utter  rein,  by  it 
pacitating  them  from  continuing  fee; 
cise  their  calling  for  the   r-ffnUnaeoj 
of  themselves   and  their  families.    ..Jaje. 
should   therefore   persist  in.  taking,  that 
sense  of  the  committee  on  his  euaendoaenlM 
The  Solicitor  fiTririrrirf  said,  thr  semes  h 
tion  of  the  hon.  member,  respecting;  ttiae 
exchange  and  shipping  lists  bed  J>een.«fci 
tended  to,  as  an  amendment  waste  be  in* 
troduced  to  exempt  them.    The  present 
bill  was,  however,  in  that  past  copied  iron* 
the  newspaper  act,  and  included  noyaperai 
of  that  kind  which  were  not  bofonj.  sub 
ject  to  duty.    As  to  the  practice**?  .*ev 
quiring  sureties,  it  was  neertswy <fo  4n» 
quire  what  was  the  old  law  nf  the  nojsntiju 
which  had  been  eulogised  by  cU  oeojti- 
tutional  writers,  from  air  E.  CokesfQ  eir 
W.  Blackstone,  and  which  bed  bee*  je» 
cognized  in  Magna  Chartajbotb  #*gfm*a4 
by  king  John,  and  as  confirmed  by  fibers 
3rd.    No  person  was  allowed  to  be  ie  ibis 
country  out  of  prison,  who  could  no*  fML 
a  certain  number  of  persons  to  be 
Bible  for  his  good  behaviour.  This  w  _ 
enacted  by  a  monarch  who  had  nyw^ 
mentioned  but  with  eulogy —Alfred*,  tti»} 
law  having  been  recognised  in  the 
and  in  the  confirmation  qf.tbe 
had  only  become  obsolete  tbxougk:,_ 
change  of  circumstances  in  thn  iiWujj 
He  did  not  mention  it  as  a  lav  nowAgepet 
rally  applicable;  but  he  deduced. ifirooM! 
this— that  when  a  general  lew  to  euohrae 
extent  had  been  eulogised  by.oui;J9P£ 
constitutional  writers— when  |be.pdncUe 
had  been  sanctioned  in  the  case*  of\*£e 
keepers  of  ale-houses,  though  with 
pect  to  the  people  at  large  the  nn 
which  dictated  the  general  law  had 
—that  in  a  case  in  wbieh  the  morale  of  the 
country  were  much  mnrr  srrinnsljr  afihtted 
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than  by  ale-houses,  such  an  enactment  as 
that  now  proposed  was  not  hostile  to  the 
principles  of  the  constitution.  Again,  as 
to  smuggling,  persons  gave  securities  not 
because  they  had  been  guilty  of,  but  be- 
cause they  had  facilities  for  committing 
breaches  of  the  law.  Could  any  one 
doubt  that  the  evil  which  the  House  now 
proposed  to  check,  the  growth  of  blas- 
phemy and  sedition,  was  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  than  disturbances  in 
ale-houses?  Or  was  it  too  much  that 
printers  should  be  called  upon  to  give  a 
small  security  when  the  seditious  writers 
were  boasting,  that  by  the  press,  as  at 
present  conducted,  they  could  overthrow 
the  laws,  religion,  and  institutions  of  the 
country  ? 

Sir  W.  De  Crespigny  said,  that  if  this 
clause  stood,  and  the  noble  lord  should 
come  to  any  unfortunate  termination  of 
his  career,  this  bill  would  go  to  excltide 
the  public  from  the  benefit  of  his  last 
dying  speech  and  confession. 

Mr.  T.  Wilson  said,  that  he  agreed  with 
much  of  what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Marryat, 
and  that  in  a  future  stage,  he  should  move 
an  amendment,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
empting the  class  of  publications  alluded 
to  by  that  hon.  gentleman. 

The  committee  then  divided  on  Mr. 
Marryat*s  amendment :  Ayes,  82 ;  Noes, 
202 ;  Majority,  12a  On  the  motion  that 
the  clause  itself  stand  part  of  the  bill, 

Mr.  Denman  said,  that  the  case  at 
Manchester,  which  bad  been  referred  to 
as  sufficient  reason  for  this  clause,  only 
proved  that  the  magistrates  had  endea- 
voured to  establish  such  a  right  as  was 
now  to  be  given  to  them,  but  nad  failed. 
Was  the  House,  then,  prepared  to  alter 
the  law  of  the  land  merely  to  meet  the 
view  of  those  magistrates?  The  term 
"  good  behaviour"  was  extremely  vague 
and  indefinite,  and  the  recognisance  to 
that  effect  was  the  more  unjust  because  it 
was  unnecessary,  as  the  persons  who 
would  be  called  to  give  it  had  already  in 
the  first  instance  given  security  of  a  pe- 
cuniary nature  sufficient  to  answer  all 
reasonable  purposes. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  remarked,  that  the 
clause  was  the  more  cruel,  as  it  required 
the  recognizance,  not  of  a  person  con- 
victed, but  of  one  charged  with  a  libel, 
though  it  might  turn  out  that  the  charge 
was  malicious  or  groundless. 

The  committee  then  divided:  Ayes, 
129;  Noes,  9;  Majority,  120.  In  the 
clause  respecting  persons  suing,  "  in  the 


name"  of  the  attorney-general,  Mr.  Den- 
man, to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  power 
thereby  given,  moved  the  insertion  of  the 
words,  "  and  by  the  authority ."  After  a 
short  discussion,  in  which  the  attorney 
and  solicitor-general,  Mr.  Primrose,  and 
Mr.  V.  Blake  joined,  the  amendment  was 
negatived  without  a  division.  The  bill 
having  been  gone  through,  two  new  clauses 
were  added  on  the  motion  of  the  attorney- 
general;  the  one  to  enable  sureties  to 
withdraw  their  recognizances  on  giving 
20  days  notice  to  the  commissioners;  the 
other  to  provide  that  nothing  in  the  4ct 
should  extend  to  the  publication  of  the 
votes  of  the  House,  of  state  papers,  of 
books  for  education,  of  invoices,  &c.  The 
House  then  resumed. 


MOUSE   OF   LORDS. 
Tuetday%  December  21. 

Seditious  Meetings  Prevention 
Bill.]  The  bill  was  read  a  tliird  time. 
On  the  motion,  that  it  do  pass. 

Lord  Ertkine  said,  that  although  he 
had  long  foreseen  that  ill-advised  and  im- 
prudent meetings  of  persons  too  numerous 
to  be  useful  for  the  objects  they  had  in 
view,  however  legal,  were  likely  to  give 
occasion  to  alarms  as  they  bad  done 
formerly,  so  as  to  be  made  the  foundation 
of  new  laws  depriving  the  whole  nation  of 
rights  which  he  hoped  would  never  do 
surrendered  by  Englishmen ;  yet  he  did 
not  expect  that  a  measure  so  totally  un- 
necessary and  so  likely  to  aggravate  all 
the  evils  complained  of,  would  jiave  been 
sent  up  for  approbation  from  the  House 
of  Commons— but  being  here,  and  looking 
back  to  those  sent  down  to  them,  he 
despaired  altogether  of  making  an  impres- 
sion by  any  thing  he  could  say ;  a  feeling 
which  disqualified  him  from  speaking  as 
he  ought.  I  have  been  accustomed,  my 
lords  (said  lord  E.)  during  the  greatest 
part  or  my  life,  to  be  animated  by  the 
hope  and  expectation  that  I  might  not  be 
speaking  in  vain ;  a  sensation  without 
which  there  can  be  no  energy  in  discourse 
—I  have  often  heard  it  said,  and  1  believe 
it  to  be  true,  that  even  the  most  eloquent 
man  li ving  ( how  then  must  /  be  disabled ) , 
and  however  deeply  impressed  with  his 
subject,  could  scarcely  find  utterance,  if 
he  were  to  be  standing  up  alone,  and 
speaking  only  against  a  wall*  He 
meant  no  offence  to  the  noble  lords  op- 
posite by  the  comparison,  nor  meant  to 
impute  to  them  insensibility  or  injustice. 
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but  their  minds  were  now  so  thoroughly 
settled  on  the  question  before  them,  that 
there  was  no  thoroughfare  through  their 
understandings,  however  liberal  they 
might  be— and  he  should  therefore  be 
very  short  in  the  performance  of  what  he 
felt  to  be  a  duty  too  imperious  to  be 
passed  by.  In  looking  at  the  bills  before 
them,  it  appeared  as  if  there  had  been  no 
provisions  against  seditious  meetings  in  the 
common  law  or  in  the  ancient  statutes  of 
the  country,  and  that  they  were  beginning 
for  the  first  time  to  legislate  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  from  the  amendments  they  had 
rejected  last  night,  they  appeared  to  be 
little  acquainted  with  what  they  were 
about.  The  objects  they  sought  to  point 
out  from  the  statement  of  his  noble  friend 
the  secretary  of  state — were  meetings 
dangerous  from  their  numbers — assembled 
from  considerable  distances ;  attended  by 
itinerant  orators,  with  music  and  seditious 
symbols  to  excite  disturbance— marching 
in  regular  array.  He  admitted  that  none 
of  these  things  were  necessary  for  the 
great  ends  of  meetings  of  the  people 
constitutionally  assembled  to  claim  and 
to  represent  infringements  of  their  rights. 
But  did  not  the  ancient  laws  sufficiently 
provide  against  such  abuses— might  not 
meetings,  however,  legal  their  objects 
degenerate  into  abuse  and  be  attended 
with  dancer,  and  in  all  such  cases  not 
only  by  the  common  law  but  by  the  Riot 
act,  might  not  all  such  excesses  be 
checked ;  and  when  there  was  no  other 
safe  remedy,  might  not  such  tumultuous 
assemblies  be  peaceably  dispersed,  and 
even  by  force,  when  necessity  justified 
such  unfortunate  recourse  ? — why  then, 
if  the  people  were  well  satisfied  with  these 
restraints  upon  the  irregularities  of  free- 
dom,  why  outrage  and  insult  them  by 
putting  the  exercise  of  their  immemorial 
and  unquestionable  privileges  under  the 
absolute  control  of  magistrates,  whose 
existences  might  be  terminated  in  a 
moment,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  by 
his  noble  friend  on  the  woolsack,  he 
being  himself  a  magistrate  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Crown.  Not  that  I  anti- 
cipate from  him  ( said  lord  E.)f  any  abuse  of 
his  authority ;  but  if  instead  of  being  an 
honest  man,  as  I  think  him,  he  were  an 
angel  sent  down  to  us,  and  I  could  see  his 
wings  peeping  out  from  under  his  gown, 
I  would  not  trust  the  liberties  of  England 
in  his  hands, — liberties  the  gift  of  God 
himself  to  a  wise  and  an  undaunted  peo- 
ple. Consistently  with  these  liberties,  and 


wisely  for  their  preservation,  the  Crows 
had  great  and  salutary  powers  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace,  and  nothing 
therefore  could  be  so  rash  as  to  under* 
value  those  laws  which  the  people  hsi 
long  been  familiar  to,  and  to  begin  to 
govern  them  by  new  ones,  which  though 
most  offensively  restrictive,  created  as 
greater  security  against  disorder  of  say 
description;  but,  on  the  com  ray,  gave  rfst 
to  a  dangerous  spirit  of  disaffection  by 
the  sense  that  public  liberty  had  been  in- 
fringed. Against  the  evils  complained 
how  easy  was  the  remedy,  by  only  putting 
the  ancient  laws  into  vigorous  execution, 
quieting  at  the  same  time  the  agitated 
minds  of  the  multitude,  by  Yielding  to  km 
noble  friend's  advice  on  tue  first  day  af 
the  session,  to  institute  a  calm  and  aa> 
stitutional  inquiry  into  the  abuses  sad 
unnecessary  violences  they  complains1 
of.  He  was  glad  to  see,  therefore,  even  a 
noble  lord  who  in  general  acted  with 
ministers  proposing  some  modification  af 
the  bill  before  them,  and  it  gare  hta 
pleasure,  because  he  remembered  him  as 
his  cradle  when  his  father  was  a  cons* 
pauion  at  the  bar.  The  power  given  to 
magistrates  was  indeed  an  absolute  repeal 
of  all  meetings  of  the  people,  except  when 
held  under  a  roof,  meetings  which  had 
been  most  unqualifiedly  admitted  by  Mr. 
Pitt  in  1795,  to  be  constitutional  and 
legal,  so  that  there  was  now  no  right  left 
to  hold  voluntary  assemblies  of  the  people 
for  any  object  whatsoever,  but  at  the  wfll 
of  the  ministers  and  magistrates  of  the 
Crown.  This  wsb  but  a  short  sighted 
view  of  the  principles  which  could  alone 
produce  affectionate  and  lasting  aubssis 
sion  to  authority.  From  the  moment  the 
bill  before  them  was  passed  into  law,  h 
was  in  the  power  of  any  one  man  whs 
might  be  sent  to  utter  some  sedition*  ex- 
pression, or  rather  some  spy  resident  on 
the  spot  for  the  very  purposes,  to  put  as 
end  in  a  moment  to  any  meeting  however 
legally  assembled  or  peaceably  conducted. 
He  wondered  at  first  why  the  exel 
of  non  residents  was  so  tenaciously 
ported  by  his  majesty's  ministers,  as 
their  own  spies  might  have  been  shut 
from  attending  them ;  but  it  had  appeared 
by  an  attentive  examination  of  the  papers 
before  them,  and  by  all  information,  that 
they  had  spies  resident  in  every  quarts*, 
ancf  actually  engaged  in  their  nefarious 
and  pernicious  duty.  There  might  be 
some  kind  of  excuse  for  these  new  and 
harsh  alterations,  if  the  people  at  large 
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had  become  generally  disaffected  or  dis- 
contented without    cause.     It  was   true 
undoubtedly  that  an  universal  distrust  in 
parliament  pervaded  the  country,  and  of 
course  a  desire  for  its  reformation  equally 
universal  amongst  the  lower  and  middle 
orders,  but  was  this  spirit  to  be  wondered 
at  when  the  multitude  were  suffering  pri- 
vations and  distresses  unexampled,  which 
they  believed,  and  had  the  authority  of 
the  ablest  and  most  public  spirited  men 
whom  England  had  ever  bred,  for  believ- 
ing that  all  their   sufferings  had  arisen 
fromtheirresistible  power  and  influence  of 
the  Crown  in   the  House  of  Commons 
from  a  deficient  representation.  Can  I,  my 
lords,  for  one  (said  lord  E.),  consent  to 
consider  the  people  as  disaffected  to  parlia- 
ment, and  unjustly  complaining  of  its  neg- 
lect of  duty  to  them,  when  I  have  myself  for 
thirty  years  together  been   a  loud  and 
public  complainer  on  the  same  account. 
They  think  that  parliament  blindly  per- 
severed for  twenty-four  years  together  in 
the  war  against   France,   after  repeated 
opportunities  lost  of  safe  pacification,  im- 
posing upon  our  subjects  whom  it  is  now 
preparing  to  oppress  for  complaining  of 
an  insufferable  and  ruinous  taxation.    }t! 
is  true  that  the  period  came  at  last  when 
peace  was  impossible,  and  when  imperious 
necessity    demanded     that     Buonaparte 
should  at  all  hazards  be  resisted,  and  I 
myself  for  that  reason  gave  one  vote  for 
continuing  our  exertions,  but  which  after 
even  their  almost  miraculous  termination,, 
had  left  us  rivals  formidable  to  our  pros- 
perity,   rivals  in  nations  whom   we  had 
supported,  and  ourselves  he  hoped   not 
fatally,  but  for  the  present  miserably  ex- 
hausted.    Now  if  all  these  events  were 
chargeable    upon    parliament    in    public 
opinion,  was  it  sedition  in  the  people  to 
call  loudly  for  reformation  ?  Lord  E.  said, 
he  was    ready  at  all  times   to   raise   his 
voice  against  the  mistaken  clamours  for 


though    his    letter    to    lord    Ashburton 
which  he  (lord  E.),  had  read  upon  the  trial, 
was  the  ablest  and  most  conclusive  argu- 
ment  that   the  wit   or   wisdom   of  man 
could  have  composed  upon  the  subject. 
Here  he  read  several  very  striking  passages 
in  this  letter,  one  particularly  in  which 
Mr.    Tookc    exposes,    in    the    happiest 
manner,  the  difference  between  an  equal 
right  to  a  share  in  the  representation,  and 
a  right  to  an  equal  share.     If  parliament 
did  its  duty,  this  nonsense  of  universal 
suffrage  would  soon  pass  away.    It  ought, 
therefore,   by  its  conduct  to  redeem  its 
character  with  the  people,  to  secure  their 
esteem  and  cultivate  their  affections.     If 
this  were  done  the  people  would  feel  with 
contentment  and  security  that  there  was 
no  other  road  to  reform  but  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  legislature,   and  would  duly 
appreciate  whatever  alterations  its  wisdom 
might  enact.    It  was  on  that  account  he 
so  highly  approved  of  the  measure  which 
lord  John  Russell  had  suggested,  because, 
whilst    it    established    a    principle,    and 
pledged  the  House  of  Commons  by  its 
adoption,  yet  it  imposed  no  limitation  by 
its  success,  but  left  reformation  open  to 
all  the  arguments  for  its  advancement,' 
whilst  it  exposed  the  danger  and  the  folly 
of  seeking  charges  through  tumult,  which 
no  wise  man  would  consent  to,  even  if 
peaceably  and  constitutionally  within  his' 
reach.     With  regard  to  the  irregularities 
against  which  all    these    new  measures 
were  directed,  he  thought  their  objects 
were    grossly  misrepresented,    and  their 
dangers  overstated.    He  did  not  mean  to 
enter  into  any  defence  of  Mr.  Hunt,   but 
he  saw  no  evidence  whatever  of  his  having 
any  design  or  imagination  to  subvert  the 
government,  and  thought  the  utmost  ex- 
tent of  his  offending,  if  he  should  be  found 
to  have  been  an  offender,   would  be  that 
he  had  been  present  at  a  meeting  originally 
legal,    but   from    its   numbers  most  im- 


annual  parliaments  or  universal  suffrage,  I  prudent,  and  which  had  only  become 
and  even  if  he  thought  that  they  would  illegal  and  dangerous,  if  it  were  found  to- 
be  an  improvement  of  the  constitution,  he  be  illegal  and  dangerous,  by  the  violences 
should  equally  resist  them,  from  a  per-  and  the  irregularities  of  others  whom  he 
feet  conviction  that  they  never  could  be-  had  not  at  all  offended,  and  to  whom 
effected  but  through  a  sanguinary  revo-  neither  he  nor  those  assembled  with  him 
lution;  but  this  notion  was  not  enter-  were  offering  any  resistance. — I  conclude 
tained  by  men  capable  of  duly  considering  (said  lord  E.),  by  deeply  regretting  that 
such  a  momentous  subject,  and  was  besides  {  public  liberty  which  has   been   for  ages 


attributed  to  thousands  who  never  had 
seriously  considered  or  desired  it.  He 
had  impaired  his  health  and  strength  in 
defending  the  late  Mr.  Tookc,  for  being 
traitorously  engaged  to  effect  this  object. 
(VOL.  XL  J.) 


the  pride  and  glory  of  this  country,  is 
destined  to  undergo  the  degrading  change 
which  this  and  other  measures  are  in  my 
opinion  so  likely  to  produce. 

The  Earl  of  Damlcy  rejoiced  that  his 

(*T) 
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noble  and  learned  friend,  and  his  other 
noble  friends,  had  so  strenuously  opposed 
the  measures  of  ministers.     Their    elo- 
quence had    not    been    entirely  thrown 
away,   for  some  good  hid  been  done  by 
the  stand  which  they  had  made  between 
the  government  and  the  people.     The  bill 
brought  in  by  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
on  the  woolsack,   owed  all  its  improve- 
ments to  the  suggestions  and  exertions  of 
his  noble  friend  near  him  (lord  Holland). 
With   regard  to  the  bill  for  preventing 
blasphemous  libels,    the    punishment   of 
transportation,  which  had  been  so  perti- 
naciously   maintained     in     its     passage 
through  that  House,  was  at  last  given  up ; 
and  for  that  concession  on  the  part  of 
ministers  the  country  was  indebted  to  the 
exertions  of  his  noble  friends  in  this  and 
his  hon.  friends  in  the  other  House   of 
Parliament.    Libels  had  been  permitted 
to  go  on  without  any  notice  being  taken 
of  them ;  but  the  punishment  of  transpor- 
tation, which  had  been  given  up,  was  said 
to  have  been  introduced  in  consequence 
of  a  particular   case.     The  unfortunate 
man    referred    to    had,    however,    been 
visited  with  a  punishment  for  his  second 
offence,  which,  to  judge  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,   was  not  likely  to 
encourage  the  repetition  of  such  conduct. 
With  regard  to   the  object  of  this  bill, 
ministers    had   acted   as  in  other  cases. 
They  had  suffered  meetings  for  the  pre- 
tended purpose  of  petitioning  to  assemble 
under  the  control  of  demagogues,  acting 
on  the  distress  of  the  country.     These 
assemblages  had  been  allowed  to  go  on 
without  any  thing  being  done  to  prevent 
them.    In  the  mean  time,  the  unfortunate 
transaction    at    Manchester    had    taken 
place,    and  the  manner  in  which  all  in- 
quiry had  been  stifled  on  that  subject  had 
driven  the  people  to  despair.  The  refusal 
of  investigation,    after    parliament    had 
assembled,  must  have  increased  the  irri- 
tation.    But  what  he  chiefly  complained 
of  was,  that  no  steps  had  been  taken  to 
put  the  existing  law  into  execution,  and 
that  ministers  had  not  appealed  to  parlia- 
ment so  soon  as  they  ought  to  have  done, 
if  they  really  needed  new  powers.     As 
yet  they  had  not  shown  that  the  existing 
law  was  insufficient,  and  therefore  had  no 
right  to  call  on  parliament  to  pass  such 


had  fallen  from  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  on  that  subject.  He  was  a  it- 
former,  because  he  was  convinced  tkv 
the  constitution  contained  within  itself 
the  principle  of  reform.  The  noble  ftfld 
learned  lord  on  the  woolsack  had  shorn 
himself  a  reformer  by  his  bill  for  pretest' 
ing  delays  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
He  must  oppose  this  measure,  as  no  evi- 
dence to  satisfy  his  mind  had  been  pis- 
duced  to  show  that  the  existing  law  wsj 
insufficient  to  correct  the  evils  complssv 
qd  of. 

Lord  EUenborougk,    having    proposal 
several  amendments  on  clause*  of  the  bill, 
wished  to  state  the  reasons  which  induces' 
him  to  support  it.     He  was  the  friend  sf 
public  meetings,  for  he  was  of  opimsi 
that  they  were  of  great  advantage  in  pis- 
serving  freedom,  and  that  they  had  best 
the  means  of  maintaining  the  fabric  of  lis 
constitution  in  energy  and  vigour,  .  Hi 
late  war  could  never  have  been  carried  os, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  spirit  with  whks 
public  meetings  animated  the  country. 
Though  he  had  objected  to  some  of  tat 
clauses  of  the  bill,  he  voted  for  it  sa  s 
whole;  because  he  believed  that  many  sf 
its  enactments  were  calculated  to  restore 
to  the  people  what  they  had  lost— the  ad- 
vantage of  free  discussion ;  also  to  givs 
to  parliament  what  it  had  long  lost-  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  opinion  of  the 
country,  which  it  was  impossible  to*  has* 
without  free  discussion.    Now,  to  disse- 
ver the  real  state  of  public  opinion  was 
impossible,  if  great  bodies  of  people  ware 
allowed  to  move  from  one  place  to  an- 
other,  and  to  assemble  at  a  narticolsi 
point,  as  had  been  the  case  at-Mancees- 
ter,  and  there  out-vote  the  resident  inha- 
bitants.   Thus  a  very  small  minoritvj  act* 
ing  upon  malignant  motives,  might  give  die 
semblance  of  an  ovei  whelming  majority. 
He  voted  for  this  measure  because  it  left 
untouched  all  those  kinds  of  public  nest- 
ings which  were  known  when  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  passed; 
because  it  left  untouched  all  those  meet- 
ings which  had  been  legally  known  to  the 
country  for  the  last  century  andaJnlf9 
during  which  this  country  had  been  raised 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  prosperity,    He 
voted  for  it  too  because  it  prevented  such 
meetings  as  those  of  Manchester  and  Bir- 


sevcre  measures.  He  was  against  universal    miagham ;  because  it  prevented  the  ha 


suffrage,  because  that  was  a  system  which  | 
would  lead  to  all  the  horrors  of  revolution; 
but  he  was  by  no  means  the  enemy  of 
reform,  and  approved  very  much  of  what 


rangues  of  itinerant  orators,  and  the  dis- 
play of  physical  force.  A  very  material 
change  had  within  these  thirty  years 
taken  place,  with  respect  to  this  and  every 
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other  government  of  Europe.  The  pro-  i 
gress  of  education,  and  the  influence  of 
the  press,  had  brought  public  opinion 
more  in  contact  with  the  government  than 
before.  Was  it  advisable  when  such  a  re- 
volution in  the  state  of  society  had  taken 
place,  to  add  to  it  the  influence  of  that 
kind  of  meetings,  which  consisted  in  the 
display  of  a  great  physical  force,  assumed 
for  the  purpose  of  over-awing  the  govern- 
ment? It  was  impoajant  neither  too 
greatly  to  relax,  nor  to  draw  too  close  the 
connexion  between  the  people  and  the 
legislature.  If  the  bonds  which  unite 
them  were  too  much  relaxed,  the  people 
were  apt  to  imagine  that  their  interests 
were  disregarded.  If  they  were  drawn 
too  close,  an  undue  impulse  must  be  given 
to  the  representative  body,  which  would 
thereby  become  liable  to  the  most  dan* 
gerous  versatility.  Great  wisdom  was  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  the  proper  balance. 
If  the  public  meetings  of  the  kind  which 
had  taken  place  were  allowed  to  go  on, 
he  doubted  not  that  many  of  them  would 
atill  meet  and  disperse  quietly,  but  then 
it  would  be  to  watch  the  opportunity  to 
abate  that  nuisance  of  government  against 
which  they  passed  resolutions.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  government  could 
not  stand  six  months  longer.  It  was  the 
great  advantage  of  parish  meetings,  that 
they  admitted  of  free  discussion.  The 
speakers  would  be  known  to  each  other, 
and  the  character  of  each  speaker  would 
probably  be  known  to  all  who  attended  the 
meeting.  He  considered  the  present  bill 
as  a  solemn  warning  to  the  disaffected, 
that  they  would  not  be  suffered  to  carry 
their  designs  into  practice;  and  also  a  so- 
lemn pledge  to  the  well-affected,  that  par- 
liament was  resolved  to  protect  them.  He 
was  above  all  things  anxious  that  the  bill 
should  pass,  because  he  wi&hed  to  legis- 
late while  we  yet  had  the  opportunity  so 
to  do.  It  would  be  too  late  if  rebellion 
was  suffered  to  show  its  head ;  for  then 
there  could  be  no  question  but  to  put  it 
down.  He  was,  however,  most  anxious 
to  avoid  that  painful  necessity  ;  for  in  civil 
contests,  victory  and  defeat  were  almost 
equally  to  be  dreaded.  In  passing  the  bill 
on  the  table,  their  lordships  would  grant 
nearly  all  that  ministers  had  demanded  of 
them.  But  after  all  should  be  given  that 
was  asked,  he  must  say,  that  that  would 
not  be  sufficient  unless  their  lordships  re- 
solved to  look  at  the  situation  of  the  coun- 
try, and  endeavoured  to  discover  the  hid- 
den sources  of  the  danger  which  threaten- 


ed it.  To  show  that  parliament  felt  for 
and  with  the  people,  would  tend  more 
than  any  other  measure  that  could  be 
adopted  to  tranquillize  the  country.  All 
the  acts  their  lordships  might  pass,  were 
in  themselves  mere  waste  paper,  if  they 
had  not  with  them  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple. Of  this  he  was  convinced — that  if, 
on  investigation,  it  was  shown  to  the 
country,  that  the  public  difficulties  arose 
from  unavoidable  circumstances,  and  that 
nothing  was  neglected  on  the  part  of  par- 
liament to  correct  them,  there  remained 
in  the  national  character  sufficient  firmness 
to  bear  with  any  calamity.  An  inquiry 
into  the  cause  of  the  distress  which  had 
subsisted  for  the  last  five  years  would  be 
of  more  importance  than  any  bills  that 
could  be  passed.  Above  all,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  show,  that  the  people  were 
united  in  support  of  that  constitution, 
which,  to  sum  up  all  its  advantages  in  one 
short  sentence,  had  raised  man  to  a  nobler 
rank  in  this  country,  than  in  any  other  in 
the  world. 

Earl  Grosvenor  should  not  have  trou- 
bled their  lordships  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion, but  for  a  petition  which  he  had 
been  requested  to  present  from  the  city 
of  Westminster.  The  petitioners  were 
anxious  to  state  their  case  to  their  lord- 
ships, and  to  induce  the  House  to  sanc- 
tion the  introduction  of  a  clause,  by  way 
of  rider,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
excepting  them  from  the  severer  opera- 
tion of  this  measure.  The  petitioners 
grounded  their  claim  to  this  privilege, 
more  particularly  upon  an  expression 
which  had  fallen  from  a  noble  earl,  a 
member  of  the  administration  and  presi- 
dent of  the  council.  That  noble  lord, 
the  petitioners  stated,  had  observed,  in 
emphatic  terms  upon  the  tranquil  cha- 
racter of  the  meetings  held  in  the  city  of 
Westminster,  and  had  contrasted  the 
meetings  held  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try with  those  convened  in  Westminster. 
Whether  the  petitioners  were  or  were 
not  mistaken  in  this  point,  at  least  noble 
lords  would  allow  that  a  petition  from  the 
city  of  Westminster  was  one  worthy  of  at- 
tention. The  petitioners  so  far  flattered 
themselves,  that  they  thought  they  were 
worthy  of  the  character  given  to  them, 
and  were  therefore  most  anxious  that  the 
clause  which  he  had  already  alluded  to 
should  be  introduced.  For  the  purpose 
of  considering  this  clause,  perhaps  it  might 
be  advisable  to  adjourn  the  debate  to  some 

future  day. 

I  ' 
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The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  it  was  im-  , 
possible  for  the  noble  lord  to  do  what  he 
proposed  in  this  stage  of  the  bill,  viz.  to 
introduce  a  new  clause  after  the  bill  had 
been  read  a  third  time.  It  was  compe- 
tent for  the  noble  lord  to  move  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate,  but  the  opportu- 
nity was  past  for  introducing  any  new 
clause. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that 
after  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  had  been 
agreed  to,  the  question  then  arose  upon 
the  passing  of  the  bill.  Upon  this  latter 
question  their  lordships  were  now  debat- 
ing ;  and,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  de- 
bate which  he  had  ever  heard  of,  no  clause 
could  be  introduced  in  this  stage  of  the 
measure.  The  noble  lord  might,  indeed, 
move  for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate, 
but  no  reason  had  yet  been  assigned  for 
such  a  motion. 

Earl  Gro&venor  feared  that  it  was  now 
too  late  to  propose  the  introduction  of  any 
clause.  It  was,  however,  competent  for 
him  to  move  an  amendment  to  the  original 
motion,  for  an  adjournment,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  contents  of  the 
parchment  he  held  in  his  hand.  The  peti- 
tioners imagined  that  the  officer  to  whom 
the  power  was  given  of  calling  these  meet- 
ings, however  respectable  he  might  be  in- 
dividually, yet  might  probably  be  in- 
fluenced ;  and  instanced  the  case  of  the 
refusal  of  the  high  bailiff'  to  call  a  meet- 
ing to  consider  the  proceedings  at  Man- 
chester on  the  16th  of  August.  With  re- 
spect to  the  bill  itself,  he  strongly  object- 
ed to  it  in  principle,  inasmuch  as  it  tended 
to  check  the  disposition  in  the  people  to 
petition  for  the  removal  of  their  grievances ; 
but  he  rea'ly  thought  some  regulations 
were  requisite  with  respect  to  the  mode  of 
holding  the  meetings.  It  had  been  ob- 
served by  a  noble  lord,  that  the  itinerant 
orators  and  demagogues  were  the  cause  of 
the  discontent  throughout  the  country. 
In  this  observation  he  begged  to  differ 
most  widely  from  the  noble  lord,  because 
he  conceived  that  it  was  the  discontent 
which  gave  rise  to  the  demagogues ;  and 
if  that  discontent  were  increased  by  the 
coercive  measures  of  the  government,  in- 
stead of  these  itinerant  orators  being  con- 
lined  to  one  or  two  local  spots,  the  whole 
country  would  be  covered  with  them,  and 
every  parish  would  have  its  particular  de- 
magogues. 

The  Earl  of  Harroxvbj/  said,  that  as  far 
as  he  was  enabled  to  recollect,  the  only 
expression  which  had  dropped  from  him 
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respecting  the  Westminster  meetings 
these: — He  was  observing  upon  the 
ings  which  had  been  held  in  former  timet, 
and  referred  to  certain  assemblies  convened 
in  1780.  In  touching  upon  this  subject, 
he  had  alluded  to  a  meeting  held  in  West- 
minster, not  consisting  of  all  the  populace 
of  the  city,  but  confined  to  the  inhabitant 
householders  only.  With  this  explanatiot, 
which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  make,  he 
should  content  fcimself,  and  leave  the 
House  to  judge  as  to  the  propriety  of  re- 
ceiving the  petition. 

The  Earl  of  Blesington  rose  to  repett 
die  objection  he  had  urged  last  night  to 
the  extension  of  the  bill  to  Ireland*  How- 
ever unsuccessful  he  might  be  in  bis  el- 
forts,  he  felt  fully  convinced  that  nil 
measure  was  not  in  the  least  qualified  fst 
Ireland,  although  it  might  be  calculated 
to  prevent  farther  disturbances  in  this 
country.  Under  all  the  grievances  under 
which  Ireland  had  suffered,  under  all  her 
oppressions  and  calamities  arising  from 
famine  and  disease,  under  all  the  distress* 
ing  circumstances  caused  by  the  act  of 
Union,  that  country  had  not  complained* 
but  had  quietly  borne  the  load  of  suffering. 
What  then  was  the  return  for  this  praise- 
worthy conduct  ?  Little  relief  baa  been 
afforded  or  attention  paid ;  and  now,  as  a 
farther  reward  to  that  unhappy  country, 
the  government  was  about  to  favour  it 
«  ith  this  protecting  measure.  He  alluded 
to  the  hopes  held  out  to  the  Protestants 
on  the  one  hand  against  emancipation,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  Catholics  in  favour  of 
their  freedom ;  and  affirmed  that  Mr.  Pitt 
had  resigned  his  office  upon  this  very 
question.  To  neither  party  had  satisfac- 
tion been  given ;  for  emancipation  had 
neither  been  granted,  nor  entirely  refused. 
He  concluded  with  giving  notice  of  his 
intention,  after  the  recess,  to  move  for  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Ire- 
land. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  felt  anxious  to 
impress  upon  the  House  this  fact— that 
the  bill  could  not  operate  as  a  prejudice 
j  to  Ireland.  With  respect  to  what  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  carl  as  to  the  act  of  Union, 
he  thought  it  was  a  little  too  much,  after 
the  lapse  of  many  years,  that  the  noble 
carl  should  now  come  forward  to  make  a 
!  deliberate  attack  upon  it.  With  regard  to 
what  had  been  said  relative  to  the  question 
of  Catholic  emancipation)  he  should  be 
glad  to  know  whence  the  noble  earl  ob- 
tained his  information.  Fortunately  there 
was  a  most  complete  record,  which  per- 
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haps  it  would  not  be  quite  regular  for  him 
now  to  refer  to,  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
right  lion,  gentleman  referred  to  contained 
in  his  speech  delivered  in  parliament.  If 
the  noble  earl  would  look  into  that  record, 
he  would  find  no  such  intimation  as  he  had 
stated.  He  could  not  allow  it  to  be  said 
that  Ireland  had  been  oppressed,  and  that 
this  country  had  done  nothing  to  relieve 
its  distress.  He  begged  the  noble  earl, 
before  he  made  such  assertion,  to  inspect 
the  Journals  of  the  House.  By  these  it 
would  be  found  that  this  country  had  re* 
lieved  Ireland  of  the  whole  burden  of  its 
debt.  This,  he  would  undertake  to  say, 
was  a  most  important  relief  to  the  people 
of  Ireland,  and  as  great  a  boon  as  ever 
was  granted  by  one  country  to  another. 
But  this  was  not  all ;  the  noble  earl  seemed 
entirely  to  have  forgotten,  that  from  the 
burden  of  the  property-tax  Ireland  was 
relieved  altogether. 

The  bill  was  then  passed. 

Protests  against  the  Seditious 
Meetings  Prevention  Bill.]  The 
following  protest  against  going  into  a  com- 
mittee on  the  bill  was  entered  on  the 
Journals  by  the  earl  of  Lauderdale: 
"  Dissentient, 

"  First,  Because  this  bill,  as  well  as  the 
other  measures  extending  the  severity  of 
our  penal  code,  have  been  avowedly 
adopted  under  a  belief  that  there  at  pre* 
sent  cxi*t6  amongst  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country,  a  very  extended  combination 
engaged  in  a  plot  for  the  destruction  of 
our  constitution,  and  the  overthrow  of  all 
social  order. 

"  Whilst  to  me  it  appears  that  no  evi- 
dence of  such  a  plot  has  been  given ;  that 
if  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  country 
had  been  instituted,  it  would  have  been 
shown  that  no  such  plot  existed,  and  that 
the  alarming  symptoms  of  disaffection  to 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  country, 
which  have  been  locally  displayed,  arise 
from  the  arts  and  the  evil  designs  of  a  few 
operating  upon  an  extra  population  re- 
duced into  a  state  of  misery  from  want  of 
employment,  and  consequently  of  clothing 
and  of  food. 

"  That  this  is  the  real  state  of  the  evil 
under  which  we  now  labour,  cannot  be 
doubted  by  any  man  who  reflects  on 
the  certain  consequences  of  the  policy 
which  this  country  has  for  years  pursued, 
who  possesses  a  knowledge  of  the  real 
state  of  manufacturing  labour,  or  who 
#ivcs    credit   to  the  scanty  information 
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which  ministers  have  thought  fit  to  lay 
before  parliament. 

"  That  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
all  countries  must  be  equivalent,  if  left  to 
the  natural  course  of  things,  is  a  proposi- 
tion so  generally  admitted  as  to  require  no 
illustration. 

"  But  in  this  country  it  appears  that 
betwixt  the  end  of  the  year  1794,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1819,  there  was 
added  to  our  debt  the  sum  of  899,537, 14?!/., 
which  on  the  supposition  that  government, 
borrowing  in  3,  4,  and  5  per  cents.,  re- 
ceived in  cash  75/.  for  each  100/.  of  capital 
added  to  the  debt,  proves  that  during  that 
space  of  time  674,652,858/.  were  received 
out  of  the  capital  of  the  country,  and 
expended  by  government,  making  on  an 
average  during  these  24  years,  an  expen- 
diture of  28,1 10,535/.  per  annum. 

"  This  extra  expenditure,  beyond  what 
the  revenue  naturally  afforded,  mast  there- 
fore have  created  a  formidable  increase  in 
the  demand  for  labour ;  a  rise  in  the  value 
of  labour  must  have  ensued ;  and  it  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  this  extended 
demand  continuing  for  24  years  must  not 
have  increased  the  population  so  as  to  ad- 
just the  supply  of  labour  to  the  demand 
for  it. 

"  But  this  is  not  all,  every  nation  in 
Europe  has  been  more  or  less  engaged  in 
similar  practices ;  and  in  the  state  of  our 
manufactures  it  is  impossible  that  an  extra  • 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  any  European 
nation  must  not  have  created  an  extra 
demand  for  labour  in  this  country. 

"  In  this  situation  of  things,  it  appears 
to  me  obvious,  that  a  general  cessation 
from  this  practice  must,  by  suddenly  di- 
minishing the  demand  for  labour,  leave 
this  manufacturing  country  in  a  state  in 
which  the  supply  of  labour  must  be  lament- 
ably great  in  proportion  to  the  demand 
for  it,  and  consequently  that  a  great  fall 
in  the  wages  of  labour  must  naturally 
ensue. 

"  Such  a  fall  in  the  wages  of  labour  can* 
not,  however,  take  place  without  greatly 
adding  to  the  evil.  The  man,  who  from 
his  labour  can  acquire  3s.  or  4*.  a  day,  is» 
as  experience  teaches  us,  generally  led 
from  a  desire  of  indulgence  to  work  only 
four  days  in  a  week :  whilst  the  man  who, 
with  the  utmost  exertion  of  6  days'  labour, 
can  only  obtain  Is.  or  8*.  a  week,  is  driven, 
by  a  desire  to  secure  to  himself  and  his 
family  a  scanty  subsistence,  to  renounce 
all  relaxation,  and  even  to  add  to  the 
hours  usually  devoted  to  labour. 
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"  It  fellows,  then,  that  those  who  are 
employed  must  by  their  exertions  execute 
a  greater  quantity  of  labour,  and  by  that 
means  greatly  increase  the  numbers  thrown 
out  of  employment* 

"  That  this  is  no  fanciful  theory,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  true  detail  of  the  origin 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  evil  under  which 
the  manufacturing  districts  are  now  suffer- 
ing, is  known  to  every  man  who  has  access 
to  accurate  information  upon  the  subject ; 
and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  fully  confirmed 
by  the  scanty  information  which  his  ma- 
jess's  government  have  laid  on  the  table 
of  this  House. 

"  By  the  Manchester  magistrates  we 
are  informed}  '  that  the  secretary  of  state 
«  was  fully  apprised  of  the  deep  distresses 

*  of  the  manufacturing  classes  of  that  ex- 
«  tensive  population,  and  that  tho  disaf- 
«  fected  and  ill-disposed  lost  no  oppor- 
4  tunity  of  instilling  the  worst  principles 
« into  the  unhappy  sufferers ;  attributing 

<  their  calamities,  not  to  any  event  which 
'  cannot  be  controlled,  but  to  the  ge- 
4  neral  measures  of  government  and  par- 

*  liament :  and  they  add,  that  when 
«  people  are  oppressed  with  hunger,  they 
'do  not  wonder  at  their  giving  ear  to 
'  any  doctrines  which  they  are  told  will 
«  redress  their  grievances.9 

"  In  Yorkshire,  too,  we  are  informed 
by  the  lord-lieutenant  of  that  county, 
«  that  the  mayor  of  Leeds  believed  that 

<  the  mass  of  the  population  within  his 
« jurisdiction  was  by  no  means  disaf- 
'  fected,  or  seditiously  disposed ;  but 
4  they  were  suffering  most  cruel    priva- 

*  tions  through  want  of  employment/ 
Lord  Fitawilliam  also  states,  as  the  ge- 
neral opinion  of  the  county  of  York, 
'  that  the  real  grievance  of  the  people 

*  was  want  of  employment.' 

"  Again,  '  the  acerbation  of  temper 
'  among  the  weavers  (at  Westleigh)  is 
4  stated  to  be  produced  by  severe  pri- 
4  vat  ions  from  the  lowness  of  wages ;' 
and  those  who  know  the  real  situation 
of  Glasgow  and  Paisley,  can  have  no 
hesitation  in  asserting,  that  the  manu- 
facturers at  present  exhibit  a  scene  of 
wretchedness  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  any  civilized  country. 

"  Secondly,  because,  if  this  is  a  cor- 
rect view  of  the  causes  of  the  present 
discontent  and  disturbed  state  of  the 
manufacturing  districts;  and  if  it  be 
true,  as  lord  Bacon  has  long  ago  wisely 
observed,  *  that  so  many  overthrown 
*  estates,   so  many  votes  for  troubles ;' 
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*  that  poverty  is  the  matter  of  sedition;' 
and  *  that  the  first  remedy  or  prevention 
'  u  to  remove  by  all  means  possihls 
4  the  material  cause  of  sedition,  which 
1  is  want  and  poverty ;'  it  appears  to  ns 
that  this  bill,  and  the  other  measures 
which  have  been  adopted,  can  of  these- 
selves  effect  no  good,  unaccompanied 
by  measures  for  the  relief  of  those  whom 
our  policy  has  reduced  to  a  state  of 
want. 

"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting 
that  neither  the  political  institutions  of 
this  or  of  any  other  country  were  ever 
framed  to  govern  a  people  ao  nearly 
deprived  of  food;  and  that  in  this  un- 
paralleled state  of  distress,  local  and 
temporary  alterations  of  our  laws  my 
be  necessary,  not  only  to  suppress  the 
evil  effects  which  may  arise  from  tbs 
sufferings  of  the  people,  but  to  curb  the 
mischievous  intentions  of  those,  whet 
from  views  of  interest  or  ambition,  may 
attempt  to  mislead  them. 

"  There  are,  therefore,  no  local  or 
temporary  regulations  calculated  to  give 
vigour  to  the  exertions  of  our  military 
force,  in  repressing  the  mischiefs  whico 
we  have  but  too  good  reason  to  expect, 
to  which,  if  coupled  with  wise  attempts 
to  remove  the  present  cause  of  discontent, 
I  would  not  feel  it  my  duty  to  give  my 
support. 

"  But  I  must  regard  measures  of  set- 
verity,  unaccompanied  with  any  effort  for 
removing  the  causes  of  the  evil,  or  even 
with  any  expression  of  sympathy  for  the 
sufferings  of  those  whom  we  have  reduced 
to  penury,  as  likely  to  lead  to  a  feeling 
of  despair,  which  can  only  add  to  the 
dangers  so  justly  to  be  dreaded. 

"  For  to  me  it  appears,  that  by  pro- 
hibiting public  meetings,  we  may  generate 
secret  and  private  cabals ;  that  by  pre- 
venting vague  threats,  to  divide  property 
and  to  have  recourse  to  force,  we  may 
give  rise  to  a  scene  of  pilfering,  thieving, 
and  perhaps  of  private  assassination ;  that 
by  suppressing  the  open  and  public  ex- 
pression of  all  those  wild  dreams  to  whicli 
distress  and  despair  naturally  give  rise  in 
the  minds  of  men  trained  under  a  free 
government,  we  may  debase  the  spirit  and 
corrupt  the  morals  of  the  people ;  but  that 
it  is  by  kindness  and  sympathy  with  their 
sufferings,  and  by  administering  ns  far  as 
possible  to  their  relief,  to  which  we  can 
only  look,  as  the  means  of  restoring  that 
love  and  admiration  of  our  political  insti- 
tutions,  and  that  pride  in  the  frame  of 
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out  free  constitution,  which  have  hereto- 
fore formed  the  envy  of  foreigners,  and 
the  universal  and  well-founded  boast  of 
the  people  of  this  country. 

"  Thirdly.  Because  I  cannot  think  it  is 
fitting  in  the  parliament  of  this  country, 
who  have  expended  millions  in  protecting 
foreign  emigrants  and  African  negroes,  as 
well  as  in  the  relief  of  the  peasantry  of 
the  various  states  of  Europe,  to  abstain 
from  all  attempts  to  relieve  the  wants  of 
our  manufacturers,  on  the  ground  stated 
in  these  debates-— that  notning  can  be 
done  to  mitigate  their  sufferings,  without 
violating  the  true  principles  of  political 
economy. 

"  if,   indeed,  this  proposition  (which 
alike  impeaches  all  public  institutions  for 
the  relief  of  the  wretched)  were  true,  I 
should  feel  great  doubt  wnether  the  go- 
vernment had  a  right  to  revert  to  the 
strict  observance  of  the  principles  of  poli- 
tical economy,  the  moment  it  suited  the 
policy  of  the  day,  though  the  preservation 
of  our  manufactures   demanded  a  de- 
parture from  them ;  more  especially  at  a 
time  when  their  sufferings  clearly  originate 
from  government  having  violated  every 
sound  principle  of  political  economy  by  a 
forced  expenditure  continued  for  24  years. 
"  To  me,   however,  it  appears,   that 
there  is  nothing  inconsistent    with  the 
soundest  principles  of  political  economy, 
at  a  time  when  the  class  of  manufacturing 
labours  are  reduced  by  the  measures  pur- 
sued for  the  supposed  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity to  a  state  of  want,  and  when  the 
labourers  in  agriculture  as  well  as  in  the 
formation  of  articles  which  administer  to 
the  luxurious  wants  of  the  opulent,   are 
comparatively  well  employed,   in  main- 
taining that  it  would  be  right  to  impose  a 
tax  on  funded  and  landed  property  for 
the  benefit  of  our  manufactures ;  as  this 
operation  would  only  abstract  a  portion 
of  the  funds  destined  to  reward  the  labour 
of  one  class  of  the  community  now  at  their 
ease,   for  the  purpose  of  giving  employ- 
ment and  subsistence  to  those  who  have 
neither. 

"  It  is  true  that  the  produce  of  such  a 
tax  must  not  be  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  goods,  which,  by  overstocking 
the  market,  might  tend  to  deprive  others 
of  a  demand  for  their  labour. 

"  But,  if  prudently  expended  by  fur- 
nishing employment  to  the  destitute,  in 
the  improvement  of  roads,  canals,  and 
other  works  of  permanent  public  utility, 
or  in  giving  to  them  the  means  of  emigrat- 


ing to  our  colonies,  I  must  be  of  opinion 
that,  under  present  circumstances,  it  is 
a  measure  not  only  consistent  with  the 
soundest  principles  of  political  economy, 
but  even  loudly  called  for  by  every  feel- 
ing of  a  desire  for  self-preservation,  and  by 
every  principle  of  justice  and  of  humanity* 
(Signed)  "  Lauderdale." 
The  following  Protest  against  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill  was  also  entered  on  the 
Journals : 

"  Dissentient, 
1st.  "  Because  the  laws  of  England, 
when  duly  enforced,  have  always  been 
found  sufficient  to  prevent  any  confusion 
arising  from  popular  meetings,  or  to  punish 
any  disturbers  of  the  public  peace;  and  a 
too  ready  acquiescence  in  the  suggestions 
of  ministers  for  imposing  new  restraints 
upon  the  rights  and  usage  of  the  people 
(even  if  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were  in 
themselves  neither  harsh  nor  unreason- 
able), appears  to  us  more  calculated  to 
add  weight  to  calumny,  and  to  exasperate 
discontent  into  hostility,  than  to  defeat 
the  designs  of  turbulent  men,  or  to  re- 
claim tho  alienated  affections  of  a  mis- 
taken multitude. 

2ndly.  "  Because  the  powers  entrusted 
by  this  bill  to  magistrates  are  liable  to 
great  abuse,  and  those  who  disobey  them 
exposed  to  dreadful  and  disproportionate 
punishment.  On  the  surmise  that  a 
stranger  is  present  in  a  crowd,  or  on  the 
application  of  a  vague  definition  to  the 
words  of  a  notice,  or  to  the  language  of 
an  orator,  a  justice  of  peace  may  proclaim 
a  meeting  to  be  unlawful ;  and  an  English- 
man may  become  a  felon  for  continuing, 
even  through  inadvertence,  half  an  hour 
on  a  spot  where  no  breach  of  the  peace 
has  been  committed. 

Srdly.  "  Because  the  numerous  as- 
semblies alleged  in  the  preamble  to  be  the 
occasion  and  justification  of  the  bill,  have 
been  confined  to  particular  districts,  but 
the  restrictions  and  penalties  thereof  are 
generally  extended  to  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  even  to  Ireland,  where  no  such  prac- 
tices have  ever  prevailed. 

4thly.  "  Because  this  bill,  combined 
with  the  restrictions  of  the  press,  which 
have  already  passed,  or  have  been  an- 
nounced in  this  House,  is  obviously  in- 
tended to  fetter  all  free  discussion,  and  to 
repress,  if  not  stifle,  the  expression  of 
public  opinion.— Large  meetings,  in  pe- 
riods of  political  ferment,  furnish  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  designs  and 
measuring  the  strength  of  the  mal-con- 
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tents ;  they  tend  to  disunite  and  discredit 
the  rash  and  mischievous  agitators  of  a 
mistaken  multitude,  and  they  not  unfre- 
quently  serve  as  a  vent,  comparatively  in- 
noxious,  of  that  ill-humour  and  discon- 
tent, which,  if  suppressed  might  seek  re-  ( 
luge  in  secret  cabals  and  conspiracies,  j 
dangerous  to  the  safety  of  individuals  in 
authority,  and  subversive  of  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  society.  (Signed) 

Vassall  Holland      Donoughmore 
Augustus  Frederick  Grosvenor 
Thanet  Eiiskike.'1 
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Friendly  Societies  and  Savings 
Banks.]  Mr.  YJ.  IVUbraham  had  to  put 
a  question  to  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, which,  however  ridiculous  it 
might  seem,  was  of  great  importance  to 
the  labouring  population  of  Lancashire. 
It  was  reported  amongst  them  that  the 
government  was  about  to  seize  the  funds 
of  the  Friendly  societies  and  Savings 
banks,  and  apply  them  to  the  payment  of 
the  national  debt  [a  laugh].  This  report 
had  been  caught  up  by  persons  little  con- 
versant in  political  matters,  and  had  ac- 
tually caused  the  breaking  up  of  friendly 
societies,  to  the  great  loss  of  those  who 
had  claims  on  them.  He  was  aware  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  government  to 
touch  any  of  these  funds,  and  that  the 
report  must  have  been  circulated  by  de- 
signing persons.  What,  perhaps,  enabled 
them  to  give  currency  to  the  report  was, 
that  in  the  last  act  for  the  amendment  of 
the  acts  relating  to  Friendly  societies,  the 
money  of  these  societies  was  directed  to 
be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt.  He  wished  to  hear  a  declaration  on 
the  subject  from  the  authority  which  in 
that  House  was  alone  competent  to 
give  it.  | 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  even  after  the  experience  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  malignity  and  absurdity  , 
could  go  in  the  propagation  of  reports  in-  : 
jurious  to  the  administration,  he  had  not  j 
been  prepared  for  such  a  rumour  as  that 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  gentleman.     It  was 
utterly  groundless;    there  was   not   the 
smallest  foundation  for  it, cither  in  factor 
possibility.     Under  the  authority  of  par- 
liament, the  money  belonging  to  Friendly 
societies  and  Savings  banks  was  kept  en- 
tirely apart  from  the  public  money ;  and 
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even  if  the  Treasury  were  bus  enoagkr* 
they  had  not  the  power  to  misappropriate" 
those  funds.  ".*..,  ^ 

Mr.  Brougham  observed,  that  this  ws>* 
not  the  only  time  when  such  reports-- asta 
been  circulated.  When  the  educationists*^ 
mittee  was  sitting,  it  was  asserted  ihet-i*}  - 
intention  was  to  seize  all  charitable 4tod%t- 
and  to  turn  the  two  universities  into.  ob*r<. 
rity  schools.  He  was  afraid  that  -the  ds- 
claration  of  the  chancellor  of  the  mrchn  i 
quer  would  not  be  effectual,  as  he  had  hei* 
an  example  of  the  ioefficacy  of  facts  er 
reason  on  such  reports,  in  the  ease  he  hsi 
alluded  to. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  hoped- 
his  declaration  would  be  effectual,  •  when 
it  was  known  that  not  a  single  contributor- 
to  the  Friendly  societies  or  Savings  banks-  o 
had  ever  been  deprived  of  his  money  bf*-i 
government.  »  ■.   -       ■;, 

Mr.  Calcrqft  said,  that  it  might  be  alls- 
said,  in  die  way  of  consolation,  to  shev, 
people  in  Lancashire,  that  they  need  be; ' 
under  no  alarm  as  to  the  paying  esT  thev 
national  debt  with  the  money  of  Stfviagsv ' 
banks,  for  that  no  money  would  be  «p»« 
plied  to  that  purpose  at  all.     Till  the  Iasl» 
year  there  had  been  a  sinking  fund  ef<fif*«  .. 
teen  millions;  now  there  was  oojy-'nesni-'   • 
nally  a  sinking  fund  of  five  milllians;  *Ad-  -i 


*  r  ■ 


.  amd 

that  would  probably  fall  so  much  sliorVfcyi 
the  deficiency  of  the  revenue,  thai  nothing*! 
at  all  would  be  applied  to  that  purposes  * 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex chtmuer  said? 
he  anticipated  no  probability  of  any  mn*i 
terial  deviation  from  the  plan  laid  down* 
by  parliament  in  the  last  session. 

.'►  ■  ■■■■ 

Orange    Lodges    at    Liverpool.]- 
Mr.  Canning  begged  to  remind  any  hoe. 
gentleman  opposite  of  a  statement  which 
he  had  made  on  a  former  evening  respect- 
ing  a    clergyman   who    had    preached 
a    sermon    at    an    Orange    procession  j' 
calculated  rather  to  inflame  than  to  allay- 
the    passions  of  his  hearers.     He  was* 
not  at  that  time  acquainted  with  the  cm-* 
cumstances  which   the    lion,   gentleman' 
stated,  nor  did  he  know  the  name  -of  the*  * 
clergyman ;  but  he  had  since  received  a    ■ 
letter  from  him,   denying  many  of  "the* 
circumstances  mentioned,  and  declaring*-' 
that  the  sermon  which  he  had  been  ttjur' 
quested  to  preach  on  that  occasion,  and7 
which  he  had  consented  to  preach  as  **y  : 
other  clergyman  would  have  done  in  erwr 
dinary  civility,  was  by  no  means  of  the-* 
tendency  which   had  been    represented.  > 
lie  mentioned  the  text  from  whictr be  '' 


.1 


j 
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preached,  and  he  (Mr.  Canning)  thought 
it  a  sort  of  guarantee  against  doctrines 
such  as  had  been  imputed  to  him :  it  was, 
"  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are 
my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  an- 
other." He  had  made  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  reverend  gentleman  himself,  and 
had  found  that  he  was  highly  respectable 
in  character. 

Mr.  Bennet  expressed  himself  obliged 
to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  for  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  nira  of  removing  any 
erroneous  impression  which  he  might  have 
been  the  means  of  occasioning.  In  the 
report  which  had  been  given  of  his  speech 
on  the  night  to  which  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman alluded,  he  had  seen  many  things 
which  he  did  not  state.  He  had  been 
made  to  say,  that  the  procession  went  to 
church  bearing  effigies,  with  the  insignia 
of  a  pope  and  a  bishop;  that  on  their  ar- 
rival at  the  church,  they  stripped  the  effi- 
gies of  their  robes,  and  threw  them  into 
the  fire;  and  that  then  a  clergyman 
preached  a  sermon  which  was  nothing  less 
than  sedition.  Now,  be  stood  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  House,  whether  he  had  said 
this.  As  to  his  having  charged  the  cler- 
gyman with  preaching  sedition,  all  be  had 
said  on  that  subject  was — *•  I  conceive  a 
aermon  preached  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  be  sedition  against  man,  and 
blasphemy  against  God.'9  He  was  quite 
ready  to  admit  that  this  clergyman,  or 
any  other  who  acted  as  he  had  done, 
thought  he  was  doing  right,  but  still  he 
must  disapprove  of  his  conduct. 

State  of  the  Labouring  Poor  of 
Scotland.]  Lord  A.  Hamilton  said, 
the  House  were  so  often  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  hearing  of  the  distresses  of 
the  country,  that  he  felt  divided  between 
the  aversion  to  occupy  their  time,  and  the 
sense  of  duty  to  the  county  he  represented. 
The  petition  whicb  he  had  to  present  came 
from  the  presbytery  of  Hamilton,  and 
gave  the  details  of  the  misery  and  degra- 
dation of  a  large  portion  of  that  county. 
It  was  from  a  body  of  men  who  seldom 
npproached  that  House— -a  presbytery, 
which  consisted,  as  gentlemen  acquainted 
with  Scotland  knew,  of  the  clergymen  of 
several  parishes  (in  this  case  of  14).  The 
petitioners  stated,  that  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  church  government  of  Scot- 
land, it  was  their  duty  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  their  flocks.  That  they  found 
that  the  wages  of  a  labouring  man  were 
pot  sufficient  to  maintain  a  family— that 
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many  labouring  men  could  not  attend  the 
churches  for  want  of  decent  clothes ;  and 
that  from  the  pressure  of  poverty  the 
education  of  their  children  was  often 
neglected — that  there  existed  much  disaf- 
fection, which,  though  not  springing  di- 
rectly from  want,  was  the  result  of  de- 
signing men  working  on  poverty.  He 
hoped  the  House  would  take  into  its  con- 
sideration the  distresses  of  the  labouring 
poor,  for  it  would  but  have  half  done  its 
work  if  it  merely  suppressed  disaffection, 
which,  while  want  prevailed,  would  con- 
tinually recur.  Among  other  means  of 
relieving  the  distress  without  applying  for 
public  money,  it  had  occurred  to  him  that 
there  was  much  waste  land  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, of  which  the  proprietors  would 
willingly  relinquish  their  rights  in  behalf 
of  the  poor  for  a  term  or  years,  if  the 
government  would  also  relinquish  the 
taxes. 

Mr.  Kennedy  bore  testimony  to  the  high 
respectability  of  the  petitioners,  whose 
statements  spoke  too  strongly  for  them- 
selves to  need  the  aid  of  his  assertions* 
When  it  was  considered  that  an  attention 
to  the  ordinances  of  religion,  and  a  care 
for  the  education  of  their  children,  had 
been  among  the  marked  characteristics  of 
the  Scottish  population,  the  distress 
would  be  conceived  to  be  severe  which 
had  compelled  them  to  neglect  these  du- 
ties. That  part  of  the  country  from  which 
the  petition  came  was  in  this  respect  pecu- 
liarly unfortunate,  that  having  been  the 
seat  of  flourishing  manufactures,  the  per-* 
sons  once  engaged  in  them  were  now 
thrown  as  burthens  upon  the  landholders. 

Sir  W.  De  Cretptgny  hoped  that  the 
political  economists,  who  had  ridiculed 
the  plan  he  bad  proposed  for  examination 
(that  of  Mr.  Owen),  would  think  of  some 
practical  means  of  relieving  the  poor. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  his  majesty's 
government  had  not  been  inattentive  to 
the  distresses  of  Scotland,  but  they 
doubted  whether  they  could  take  mea- 
sures to  relieve  it  by  public  money,  with- 
out injustice  to  the  whole  empire.  Cases 
of  as  severe  distress  had  occurred  in  other 
parts,  especially  in  England ;  and  in  the 
answer  of  the  earl  of  Liverpool  to  the 
duke  of  Hamilton,  the  noble  earl  had 
stated  that  he  saw  no  principle  on  which 
he  could  apply  the  resources  of  the 
country  at  large  to  the  relief  of  that  local 
distress.  The  proprietors  of  land  in  Scot- 
land bad  the  power,  though  they  were  not 
subjected  to  the  obligation,  ot  assessing 
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themselves  for  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  and 
though  they  had  gone  as  far  as  it  was  ex- 
pected they  should  in  the  way  of  volun- 
tary contributions,  it  was  to  be  recollected 
that  many  proprietors  in  this  part  of  the 
island  had  been  taxed  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor  to  the  whole  extent  of  their 
property,  and  it  was  only  by  that  heavy 
contribution  that  the  cry  of  the  poor  was 
prevented  from  reaching  that  House.  He 
allowed  there  was  a  peculiar  pressure  of 
distress  in  the  district  alluded  to,  arising, 
among  various  causes,  from  that  alterna- 
tion of  manufacturing  prosperity  and 
stagnation,  which  was  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  present  day.  As  to  relief 
from  the  public,  it  was  known  that  some 
time  ago  a  certain  sum  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  commissioners,  to  be  issued 
to  relieve  manufacturing  distress,  security 
being  given  for  the  re-payment.  Half  a 
million  of  that  sum  now  remained  unex- 
pended in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners, 
and  was  strictly  applicable  to  that  part  of 
Scotland,  and  would  be  advanced  if  any  visi- 
ble security  for  re-payment  in  three,  four, 
or  five  years,  could  be  assigned.  It  was  also 
the  intention  of  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer to  move  a  vote  under  the  head  of 
civil  contingencies,  which  would  obviate 
difficulties  as  to  the  securities  to  be  as- 
signed. The  gentlemen  of  Scotland, 
therefore,  had  the  power  of  assisting 
themselves.  For  a  long  series  of  years 
they  had  been  free  from  the  evil  of  com- 
pulsory assessments ;  he  hoped  they  would 
now  be  inclined  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
power  they  possessed,  especially  as  the 
whole  burthen  might  not  fall  upon  them 
within  a  year,  but  might  be  extended 
over  a  long  course  of  years.  In  this  part 
of  the  country  there  was  no  relief  from 
the  immediate  pressure  of  an  assessment 
which  might  operate  within  the  year  to 
the  extent  of  the  whole  of  the  property 
assessed.  But  in  Scotland  the  proprietors 
had  no  such  burthen  upon  their  rental. 
Would  it  then  be  fair,  that  the  proprietors 
of  England,  amidst  all  the  distress 
which  surrounded  them,  should  be  called 
upon,  not  only  to  relieve  the  distress  of 
their  own  poor,  but  also  to  contribute  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor  of  Scotland  ?  It 
would  at  least  become  the  proprietors  of 
that  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  show  that 
they  had  done  all  that  was  in  their  power 
for  the  poor  of  their  respective  districts, 
before  they  made  any  application  of  this 
nature. 
Mr.  Douglas   alleged,  that   the   pro- 


prietary of  Scotland  had  left  nothing  in 
their  power  undone,  to  mitigate  the  suf- 
ferings, and  relieve  the  wants  of  theit 
distressed  countrymen.  But  what  he 
meant  to  refer  to  in  the  question  which  he 
yesterday  took  occasion  to  put  to  the  noble 
lord  was,  with  regard  to  the  commercnl 
relations  of  the  country,  and  the  general 
state  of  its  manufactures,  into  which  he 
thought  a  serious  inquiry  should  be  imme- 
diately instituted.  It  was  obviously  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
country  with  respect  to  commerce  sad 
manufactures,  that  had  occasioned  the 
existing  distress,  and  parliament  vss 
called  upon  to  consider  or  some  meant  to 
remedy  the  evils  resulting  from  lbs* 
change. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  said,  the  House  has4 
now  before  it  a  petition  in  favour  of  s 
number  of  industrious  deserving  manufac- 
turers, which  contained  such  a  detail  of 
calamity  as  could  not  be  heightened 
either  by  the  speech  of  his  noble  friesd 
or  by  any  colouring  that  eloquence  could 
confer,  and  yet  the  noble  lord  gravely 
and  coolly  said,  that  neither  parujuneat 
nor  government  could  do  any  thing  for 
the  relief  or  mitigation  of  such  calaiwty, 
beyond  a  certain  sum  that  might  he  lent 
on  security  for  its  repayment.  But  how 
did  it  become  the  noble  lord  and  his  col- 
leagues thus  to  reply  to  a  petition  con- 
cerning the  distressed  manufacturers,  con- 
sidering that  the  great  cause  of  their 
misery  was  to  be  found  in  the  policy  which 
those  ministers  had  been  pursuing  for  a 
series  of  years  ?  The  noble  lord  had  ob- 
served, that  the  Scotch  proprietors  should 
show  an  adequate  sympathy  for  their  poor 
countrymen,  before  they  applied  to  that 
House  for  pecuniary  relief,  especially  as 
those  proprietors  had  a  power  of  levying 
taxes  upon  themselves.  This  sympathy, 
he  would  tell  the  noble  lord,  had  bees 
evinced  by  the  Scotch  proprietors,  woo 
had  levied  taxes  upon  themselves  for  the 
relief  of  their  poor ;  but  the  fact  vss, 
that  the  property  which  they  possessed 
was  not  sufficient  to  afibrd  the  amount  of 
relief  required..  But,  independently  of 
the  taxes  paid  in  common  by  these  pro- 
prietors, each  was  found  aa  beneficeat 
as  his  means  qualified  him  towards  his  dis- 
tressed neighbour.  It  came  to  his  know- 
ledge, that  the  relation  of  an  hon.  (Head 
of  his,  who  was  a  member  of  that  House, 
allowed,  out  of  his  own  private  purse, 
no  less  than  eight  pounds  a  week  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  his  immediate  vicinity- 
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—But  the  noble  lord  appeared  to  think 
that,  notwithstanding  the  experience  of 
this  country,  Scotland  should  be  visited 
with  the  evils  of  the  poor  laws.  To  such 
a  proposition,  he  hoped  that  House  would 
never  give  its  assent.  But  it  was  vain  to 
think  of  any  palliatives  for  the  distress  of 
the  people,  or  to  attempt  to  evade  its 
consideration.  The  noble  lord  and  his 
oolleagues  might  go  on  in  persuading 
parliament  to  adopt  coercive  measures 
to  meet  some  part  of  the  consequence  re- 
sulting from  tbe  present  distress,  but 
those  measures  must  be  inefficient  while 
tbe  great  cause  of  the  evil  was  allowed 
to  remain  without  redress  or  inquiry. 

Lord  Castier§agh  disclaimed  any  wish 
to  transfer  the  poor  laws  to  Scotland ; 
but  he  would  repeat,  that  while  the 
proprietors  of  England  were  incumber- 
ed with  the  poor's  rate,  in  addition  to 
their  other  burthens,  it  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  that  they  should  also 
contribute  from  their  funds  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor  of  Scotland,  while  the  pro- 
prietors of  that  country  were  altogether 
exempt  from  the  poor  laws. 

Mr.  EUice  animadverted  upon  the  de- 
claration of  the  noble  lord,  that  govern- 
ment was  ready  to  lend  money  for  the 
relief  of  the  people,  provided  security 
were  given  for  its  repayment.  But 
when  tne  noble  lord  made  this  proposi- 
tion, he  would  ask,  whether  it  was  pos- 
sible that  be  or  any  reasoning  man 
thought  that  the  present  distress  was 
merely  temporary?  For  his  own  part, 
he  believed  that  this  distress,  so  far 
from  being  temporary,  was  increasing 
every  day  ;  and  he  was  persuaded  that  it 
must  continue  to  become  still  worse,  un- 
less measures  were  promptly  taken  to  re- 
lieve the  trade  and  finances  of  the  coun- 
try. He  hoped  that  before  the  recess  the 
House  would  have  some  opportunity  of 
delivering  an  opinion  upon  these  impor- 
tant topics,  and  especially  upon  that  of 
finance.  The  House  might  go  on  in 
passing  coercive  measures  to  meet  the 
effect  of  the  present  system,  but  these 
were  only  temporising  expedients,  and  un- 
less the  great  questions  to  which  he  had 
referred,  should  be  gone  into,  parlia- 
ment would  have  closed  its  present  sit- 
tings without  having  done  any  good. 
They  might  think  that  they  had  removed 
alarm,  but  let  it  be  recollected  that  the 
evil  which  gave  rise  to  alarm— -that  the 
distress  and  discontents  of  the  people,  still 
remained* 


Mr.  V.  Blake  suggested,  that  to  se- 
cure the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the 
proposed  loan,  a  new  toll  should  be  im- 
posed on  the  roads  in  the  district  to  which 
that  loan  was  to  be  granted. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  hoped  it  was  the  im- 
pression upon  every  man's  mind  in  this 
case,  that  some  relief  should  be  -afford- 
ed to  the  poor  people  to  whom  the 
petition  referred  ;  for  in  a  country  where 
there  was  so  much  wealth,  it  would  be 

Suite  inhuman  to  allow  persons  of  thia 
escription  to  suffer  absolute  want.  Were 
these  poor  persons  among  the  disafiectedy 
that  might  be  a  reason  for  feeling  less 
sympathy  in  their  favour  ;  but  even  that 
would  not  justify  the  House  in  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  their  complaints.  Here, 
however,  those,  for  whom  relief  was 
supplicated  were  as  remarkable  for 
the  propriety  of  their  demeanour,  as  for 
the  severity  of  their  sufferings.  There 
was,  no  doubt,  a  material  difference  be- 
tween the  situation  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, in  consequence  of  the  application 
of  a  portion  of  the  poor's  rate  in  this 
country  to  the  payment  of  wages  :  but 
this  application  was  one  of  the  many 
evils  belonging  to  the  system  of  the  poor  s 
rates,  to  which  system  he  hoped  that 
House  would  devote  its  serious  atten- 
tion ;  for  the  evils  of  this  system  were 
of  grievous  magnitude. 

Mr.  Calciaft  concurred  with  the  no- 
ble lord,  tha{  as  this  was  a  question  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland,  it  would  be 
unfair  to  burthen  the  proprietors  of  the 
former  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the 
latter,  especially  as  the  proprietors  of 
Scotland  were  exempt  from  the  poor  laws, 
through  the  mal-administration  of  which 
the  people  of  England  suffered  so  severe- 
ly. But  while  he  deprecated  the  mal-ad- 
ministration  of  this  system,  he  begged 
to  be  understood  as  a  decided  advocate 
for  the  principle  of  the  poor  laws.  If  any 
proposition  should  be  made  for  the  repeal 
of  those  laws  he  would  stand  up  as  its  op- 
ponent. For  he  was  quite  convinced  of 
the  equity  of  the  principle  of  those  laws, 
however  he  lamented  their  improper  ad- 
ministration, and  especially  the  misappro- 
priation of  the  funds  collected  by  those 
laws  in  the  payment  of  wages. 

Sir  «/•  Mackintosh  protested  against 
tbe  view  which  had  been  taken  of  thia 
subject  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  He 
protested,  in  the  first  place,  against  the 
observation  of  his  hon.  friend,  that  thia 
wa»a  question  between  England  and  Scot- 
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ind;  end  secondly,  against  the  doctrine 
of  tbe  noble  lord,  that  no  relief  should 
be  granted  to  the  poor,  who  were  the 
subject  of  this  petition,  unless  the  pro- 
prietary of  the  district  should  submit  to 
the  poor's  rate.  To  the  observation  of 
his  hon.  friend  he  would  say,  that  he 
thought  parliament  equally  bound  to  at- 
tend to  the  complaints,  or  to  relieve  the 
distress  of  every  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Great-Britain,  all  of  whom  had  con- 
tributed to  form  the  fund  from  which  that 
relief  was  solicited  ;  and  to  tho  position  of 
the  noble  lord  he  would  observe,  that  it 
would  not  be  right  to  extend  the  poor 
laws  to  Scotland.  But  while  he  said  this, 
let  it  not  be  understood  that  he  was  an 
enemy  to  the  principle  of  these  laws* 
That  principle  was  indeed  so  entwined 
with  the  institutions  of  this  country,  that 
any  one  who  should  propose  the  repeal 
of  the  laws  which  rested  upon  it,  must 
be  deemed  fitter  for  another  place  than 
for  that  House.  But  if  these  laws  were 
restored  to  their  original  use,  they  would 
create  no  dissatisfaction  in  the  country. 
It  was  their  mal-administration,  and  es- 
pecially the  misappropriation  of  the  funds 
in  payment  of  wages,  which  had  occasion- 
ed so  much  discontent.  But,  to  return  to 
the  petition,  he  trusted  that  its  prayer 
would  be  duly  attended,  and  that  some 
relief  would  be  granted  to  such  a  deserv- 
ing class  of  sufferers  who,  in  fact,  desired 
only  to  be  employed  and  to  be  rewarded 
for  their  industry  by  the  means  of  com- 
mon subsistence. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton,  on  moving  that  the 
petition  should  be  printed,  stated,  that  it 
was  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  there  were 
no  poor's  rates  in  Scotland,  those  rates 
being  very  considerable,  although  there 
were  no  poor  laws  in  that  country.  But 
even  if  the  system  of  poor  laws  were  esta- 
blished in  Scotland,  were  gentlemen  aware 
that  there  were  no  less  than  between  20 
and  30,000  persons  in  Glasgow  who  were 
not  natives  of  that  country,  and  how  were 
those  persons  to  be  relieved  ?  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  last  year 
obtained  from  parliament  the  grant  of 
100,000/.  for  building  churches  in  Scot- 
land, on  the  ground  that  the  people  were 
in  want  of  such  churches,  but  there  was  a 
paragraph  in  this  petition  stating  that 
the  people  could  not  go  to  church  from 
want  of  clothing.  Would  it  not,  then, 
be  but  considerate  in  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman and  his  colleagues,  to  consider  of 
the  means  of  supplying  the  people  with 
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that  clothing,  without  which  these  new 
churches  would  bo  of  no  utility. 

Mr.  Mabrrly  argued  against  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  it  was  proposed  to  se- 
cede to  the  prayer  of  this  petition.  The 
manufacturers  and  merchants  of  Scotland 
had,  as  well  as  the  same  closets  in  other 
places,  materially  profited  from  that  mo- 
nopoly of  trade  which  Great  Britain  hid 
enjoyed  throughout  the  war.  Hum 
people,  through  whose  labour  that  profit 
was  obtained,  were  now  distressed  in  cot- 
sequence  of  the  cessation  of  that  moso- 
poly;  and  was  it  fair,  that  instead  of 
naving  their  distress  relieved  hy  the  capi- 
talists whom  they  had  enriched,  that  ittief 
should  be  demanded  from  the  public 
funds  ?  He  called  upon  the  House  to 
resist  such  a  demand ;  any  concessioo  to 
it  must  serve  to  establish  a  most  dav 
gerous  precedent. 

Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Scotch  Burghs.]  Lord  A.  Hcmilto* 
rose  to  more  for  the  re-appointmeot  of 
the  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  Scotch  Burghs.  He  understood,  tatt 
no  opposition  on  the  part  of  ministers  wsi 
intended  to  the  motion.  The  only  altera- 
tion he  should  propose,  was,  to  substitute, 
in  the  place  or  a  gentleman  who  was  not 
likely  to  attend,  another  hon.  member. 
The  report  that  was  made  by  tbe  former 
committee,  was  before  the  House,  and  he 
could  appeal  to  it,  as  confirming  every 
observation  he  had  ever  uttered  on  the 
subject.  The  abuses  proved  to  exist, 
were  so  gross,  so  perpetual,  and  he  might 
say,  so  flagitious,  that  nothing  but  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  causes  could  provide 
a  remedy.  These  abuses  sprung  from 
the  practice  of  self-election  in  corporate 
bodies  endowed  with  the  power  of  perpe* 
taating  the  abuse.  When  he  had  intro- 
duced the  subject  first  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House,  it  was  retorted  upon  him, 
that  whatever  he  might  profess,  his  ob- 
ject was  parliamentary  reform.  He  re- 
peated now  what  he  then  stated,  that  nei- 
ther himself  nor  the  petitioners  from  tbe 
Royal  Burghs  sought  parliamentary  re- 
form directly,  although  neither  he  nor 
they  disguised  from  the  House,  that  an? 
alteration  in  the  burghs  must  collaterally 
and  in  a  small  degree  affect  the  represen- 
tation in  that  House.  If  parliamentary 
reform  grew  out  of  the  change,  it  would 
do  so  collaterally,  and  not  directly.  Tbe 
strength  of  the  existing  abuses  were  fully 
illustrated  in  the  fact,  that  three  most 
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populous  places,  Inverness,  Aberdeen, 
and  even  Ediuburgh,  were  under  a  sen- 
tence of  disfranchisement.  As  to  Edin- 
burgh, though  be  saw  in  his  place  the 
right  bon.  member  (Mr.  W.  Dundas), 
yet  it  was  now  a  question  before  the 
Court  of  Session,  whether  there  had  been 
an  election  or  not  ?  Aberdeen  was  in  a 
worse  state,  as  it  had  no  vote  whatever, 
Inverness,  he  believed  to  be  in  the  same 

I)redicament.  Under  these  circumstances, 
ic  was  warranted  in  asking  the  House  to 
pursue  the  inquiry  further.  The  noble 
lord  concluded  with  moving,  "  that  the 
Petitions  from  the  Royal  Burghs  of  Spot- 
land  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee." 
Mr.  IV.  Dundas  observed,  that  the 
noble  lord,  in  moving  for  the  renewal  of 
the  Committee,  had  said  a  great  deal,  of 
which  he  (Mr.  D.),  had  never  heard  be- 
fore, and  which  was  not  in  any  degree  con- 
firmed, even  by  the  luminous  report  of  the 
last  committee.  As  to  the  election  of 
Edinburgh,  the  only  question  arose  from 
the  chance  absence  of  one  of  the  magis- 
trates. The  noble  lord  had  stated  (he 
Burgh  of  Aberdeen  to  be  bankrupt ;  that 
he  denied,  and  dared  him  to  the  proof. 
The  noble  lord  had  that  night  struggled 
to  show,  that  parliamentary  reform  was 
not  his  object ;  he  believed  the  noble  lord 
before  to  feel  that  parliament  would  not 
suffer  those  corporate  rights,  guaranteed 
by  the  articles  of  the  Union,  to  be  shaken. 
All  that  could  be  expected  was,  to  replace 
the  boroughs  in  the  state  in  which  they 
stood  previously  to  that  compact,  bo  that 
no  burgess  should  be  made  liable  to  debts, 
over  which  he  had  no  control. 

Mr.  Forbes  reminded  the  House,  that 
during  the  discussions  of  last  session, 
he  had  uniformly  maintained,  that  the 
burgh  of  Aberdeen  was  not  bankrupt. 
He  could  now  prove  that  facts  justified 
his  opinion :  Aberdeen  was  paying  an  in- 
terest of  four  per  cent  on  all  its  debts, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  year  five  per  cent 
would  be  paid  up  on  the  arrears  of  the 
two  last  years.  The  town  of  Aberdeen 
was  considered  good  security,  and  most 
of  its  creditors  would  feel  greatly  disap- 
pointed were  the  debts  paid  off.  He  did 
not  rise  to  oppose  the  motion,  for  as  far 
as  the  labours  of  the  first  Committee 
went,  they  were  as  productive  of  as  little 
evil  as  of  good. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  Com- 
mittee appointed. 

Chelsea  Pension  List.]   Lord  Nu- 


gent rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move, 
"  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  a 
return  of  the  number  of  persona  liable  to 
be  struck  off  from  the  Chelsea  Out  Pen- 
sion List,  in  consequence  of  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent's  Proclama- 
tion, dated  28th  October  1819;  distin- 
guishing those  who  originally  enlisted  for 
seven  years  under  the  Act  46  Geo.  3rd, 
whose  time  of  service,  according  to  en- 
gagement, has  expired,  and  who  are  enti- 
tled under  that  act  to  certain  pensions  in 
consideration  of  wounds."  His  object  in 
so  moving  was,  to  be  enabled  to  move 
hereafter,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
expunge  so  much  from  the  act,  commonly 
called  the  Chelsea  Pension  Act,  as  affected 
a  certain  number  of  persons  now  deprived, 
unjustly  as  he  conceived,  of  pensions  in- 
tended for  the  reward  of  their  service. 
He  did  this  with  the  greater  pleasure, 
not  only  as  he  conceived  that  bis  motion 
affected  a  strong  subject  of  public  inquiry, 
and  a  subject  involving  points  of  no  small 
constitutional  importance;  but  also,  be- 
cause it  affected  a  class  of  persons,  than 
whose  claims,  he  would  venture  to  say, 
on  the  justice,  the  sympathy,  the  huma- 
nity, and  the  gratitude  of  this  country,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  any  of  a 
more  sacred  or  imperious  character. 
These  men  had  come  forward  at  the  very 
time  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  re- 
cruit the  army  by  a  new  and  invigorating 
system,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  cope 
against  a  veteran  and  successful  enemy. 
They  had  earned  their  well-contested 
glories,  and  had  now  retired  on  small  but 
honourable  pensions;  which  pensions,  if 
the  law  had  any  power  at  all,  the  law  of 
the  land  ought  to  establish  as  their  pro- 
perty. He  required  parliament  to  look 
at  their  own  acts,  and  to  look  at, 
what  he  thought,  the  illegal  proclama- 
tion of  October  last.  That  proclamation 
set  forth,  that  all  those  persons  (except- 
ing certain  regiments  only  from  its  ope- 
ration) who  should  not  report  themselves 
for  a  certain  length  of  service,  should  be 
deprived  of  the  pensions  which  they  then 
enjoyed.  Now,  there  were  many  hun- 
dreds who  would  be  affected  by  this  pro- 
clamation; particularly  those  (whose 
claims  he  should  support)  who  were  ori- 
ginally destined  for  seven  years  service ; 
and  who,  having  received  certain  wounds, 
were  entitled  to  certain  pensions,  settled 
by  the  provisions  of  what  was  commonly 
called  Mr.  Windham's  act.  Such  persons 
received    their  discharge*  and 
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being  in  fact,  no  longer  soldiers,  he 
would  ask  by  what  right,  by  what  law,  by 
what  power,  they  could  now  be  deprived 
of  the  pensions  awarded  to  them  by  the 
act.  He  confined  himself  to  that  descrip- 
tion of  persons  whose  term  of  service  had 
expired,  and  who  received  such  pensions. 
An  hon.  gentleman  the  other  night  had 
required  them  to  admit  the  right  of  the 
Crown  to  deprive  persons  of  their  pen- 
sions, even  in  cases  where  they  had  been 
granted  for  life :  he  did  not  not  intend  to 
answer  his  requisition;  he  would  not  an- 
swer it,  because  it  was  not  relevant  to 
this  subject— but  more  particularly  be- 
cause, if  necessary,  he  could  find  cases 
directly  to  the  point,  which  would  go 
quite  counter  to  the  hon.  gentleman's  as- 
sertion. His  own  case  was  that  of  per- 
sons who  had  served  their  term  of  ser- 
vice ;  and  he  rested  it  upon  three  grounds 
—upon  enactments,  upon  regulations,  and 
upon  authorities :  on  enactments,  because 
of  Mr.  Windham's  bill ;  on  authorities, 
because  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  the 
speeches  of  all  the  hon.  gentlemen  who 
had  spoken  upon  that  bill,  at  the  time  of 
its  introduction  into  that  House ;  and  on 
regulations,  because  of  those  which  were 
adopted  conformably  to  it.  [The  noble 
lord  here  read  two  clauses  of  the  act. 
46  Geo.  3rd].  If  this  bill  did  not  give  to 
the  soldier  a  vested  right  and  property 
to  such  pensions  as  should  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  rules  and  regulations  in 
force  at  the  time  of  the  enactment,  he 
should  be  glad  if  the  hon.  gentlemen  op- 
posite would  tell  him  what  it  did  do.  In 
fact,  he  could  not  in  any  other  way  un- 
derstand what  it  meant.  If  it  intended 
otherwise,  it  was  an  absurdity,  or  worse 
than  an  absurdity ;  for  it  would  hold  out 
certain  advantages  to  men  enlisting  them- 
selves for  a  certain  number  of  years ; 
whereas,  after  so  enlisting  and  serving, 
they  would  find  that  they  were  liable 
to  be  called  out  at  any  time  of  life  under 
penalties.  These  men  had  retired  with 
honourable  scars,  and  had  received  pen- 
sions to  which  these  honourable  scars 
established  their  best  title;  but  then 
came  the  proclamation  of  his  majesty, 
dated  in  last  October,  and  turned  the 
whole  of  their  claim  to  pension  into 
waste  paper.  It  called  them  out,  perhaps 
at  very  great  inconvenience  to  themselves, 
from  their  wives,  their  families,  and  their 
homes,  and  possibly  from  their  trades  and 
occupations,  under  penalty.  He  would 
ask,  bow  were  they  to  punish  men  such 
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as  these  for  desertion  ?  He  should  appre- 
hend they  could  not  do  so :  for  being,  in 
fact,  no  longer  soldiers,  they  could  not 
come  under  the  enactments  of  the  Mutiny 
bill,  which  only  applied  to  the  precise  de- 
scription of  persons  mentioned  in  its  pre- 
amble :  and  although  these  "  might  not 
be  actually  discharged"  from  further  ser- 
vice, yet  the  case  was  quite  different  with 
this  body  of  men  (for  whom  he  addressed 
them),  who  might  be  broken  in  spirit! 
and  enfeebled  in  body,  in  consequence  of 
wounds  received  in  their  country's  ser- 
vice; and  could  not  therefore  be  contem- 
plated by  the  provisions  of  the   Mutiny 
bill.    Those  individuals,  in  consequence 
of  those  very  wounds  which  obliged  then 
to  retire,  would  be  placed  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  obeying  any  call  made  on  them 
by  government,    under    the  penalty  of 
being  deprived  of  their  pensions.     If  the 
bill  were  to  have  a  contrary  operation,  it 
would  be  a  measure,  not  affecting  the  on- 
wounded  soldier,  but  grievously  affecting 
that  class  of  men,  who,  having  "performed 
great  public  service,  deserved  a  commen- 
surate public  reward. — He  next  came  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  Chelsea  hos- 
pital, which  applied  to  their  case.    If  any 
one  of  those  could  be  pointed  out  that 
tended  to  nullify  Mr.  Windham's  bill,  he 
then  should  deny  the  right  of  the  Crown, 
by  promulging  any  set  of  resolution?,  to 
nullify  existing  laws.     There  was,  how- 
ever, nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  rules  and 
regulations.  There  was  not  amongst  them 
any  one  provision,  which  in  any  degree 
affected  the  interest  of  those  persons."  If 
a  reference  to  these  rules  and  regulations 
did  not  make  his  case  strong  enough,  he 
should  further  support  it  by  quoting  se- 
veral authorities,  the  force  of  which,  he 
believed,  would  not  be  disputed  by  hon. 
gentlemen    opposite      [Here  the   noble 
lord  read  an  extract  from  Mr.  Windham's 
speech,  in  which  he  insisted  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  strict  faith  with  those 
who  should  enlist  under  the  idea  of  en- 
gaging for  limited  service ;  and  explained 
the  advantages  of  his  bill.]     In  addition 
to  this,  he  possessed  also  the  authority  of 
the  noble  lord,  the  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs,  of  the  right  hon.  the  president  of 
the  board  of  control,  and  of  the  late  Mr. 
Perceval ;  and  he  defied  the  noble  lord 
(Palraerston)   to   produce  any   thing  of 
equal  authority  which  could  be  held  to 
affect  the  claims  of  these  men.   He  would 
venture  to  say,  that  no  act  could  be  found 
which  might  authorize  the  taking  away  of 
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similar  pensions,  except  in  the  cases  of 
persons  who  had  engaged  for  life,  or  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  and  had  not 
gone  through  their  stipulated  service.  A 
departure  from  a  compact  like  that  to 
which  he  had  directed  their  attention, 
would  be  fatal  to  the  spirit,  and  almost  to 
the  existence  of  the  service.  The  super- 
anuated  6oldier  had  imposed  a  debt  of 
gratitude  upon  his  country,  which  could 
never  be  repaid  but  by  the  most  anxious, 
the  most  tender,  the  most  vigilant  solici- 
tude, to  secure  for  him  that  reward  and 
that  repose  which  his  past  services  had  so 
eminently  merited. 

Lord  Palmerston  objected  to  the  shape 
in  which  the  noble  lord  had  brought  for- 
ward his  motion.  The  paper  which  he  had 
called  for  was  not  that  which  was  neces- 
sary for  his  purpose.  He  was  very  will- 
ing, however,  to  meet  the  noble  lord  upon 
the  principle  of  this  bill.  Its  intention 
evidently  was,  to  enlarge  the  military  force 
of  that  day,  by  holding  out  farther  induce* 
menu  to  recruits.  The  noble  lord  thought 
that  this  bill  gave  a  permanent  and  inde- 
feasible right  to  the  soldier  to  enjoy  his 
pension,  under  whatever  circumstances  he 
might  have  received  it.  This  was  not  the 
case,  nor  had  such  a  regulation  ever  been 
contemplated  by  Mr.  Windham:  all  the 
law  did  was,  to  create  a  right  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  which  conditions  or  regu- 
lations were  reserved  for  the  Crown  to 
make.  What  were  the  words  of  the  act  ? 
With  regard  to  the  5th  section,  it  did  not 
bear  at  all  upon  this  question.  The  only 
meaning  of  the  5th  section  was,  that  men, 
who  entered  the  service  under  certain  re- 
gulations should  not  be  deprived  of  the 
benefit  arising  from  those  regulations  by 
the  Crown,  at  any  subsequent  period.  In 
short,  it  went  to  secure  to  the  soldier  the 
benefit  of  the  regulation  which  existed  at 
the  time  of  his  enlistment.  But  the 
third  section  was  that  on  which  the  ques- 
tion turned.  The  3rd  section  said,  "  that 
from  and  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  &c, 
any  soldier  shall  be  entitled  to  his  dis- 
charge by  reason  of  the  expiration  of  the 
period  of  service,  fixed  in  the  orders  and 
regulations  of  his  majesty's  government ;" 
leaving  it  in  the  power  of  the  king  to  fix 
the  period  of  service  :  and  it  further  pro- 
vided "  that  men  so  discharged  should 
be  entitled  to  receive  such  pensions,  al- 
lowance, or  relief,  as  should  be  fixed  in" 
the  orders  and  regulations  in  such  cases 
respectively.*'  These  words  he  appre- 
hended, did  not  give  a  perpetual  right  to 
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the  enjoyment  of  a  pension ;  and  if  they 
did  not,  what  did  they  give  ?    In  his  opi- 
nion, these  words  were  introduced  to  give 
conditional  pensions  to  those  who  had  not 
received  pensions  previous  to  the  passing 
of  the  act.    The  noble  lord,  he  thought, 
had  entirely  mistaken  the  object  of  this 
clause.    It  was  well  known,  that  previous 
to  the  passing  of  the  act,  the  pension 
granted  to  the  soldier  was  entirely  depen- 
dent on  the  bounty  of  the  Crown ;  and  in 
this  state  of  things,  not  alone  was  the 
man  bound  to  prove  a  case  of  service  and 
disability  from  wounds,  but  he  must  also, 
produce  the  recommendation  of  his  com- 
manding officer.    Now,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Windham,  it  was  desirable  to  do  away 
with  this  discretion,  and  to  enact,  that  if  s\ 
man  should  present  himself,  in  every  other 
respect  with  a  sufficient  claim,  his  pension 
should  be  granted,  and  he  should  not  be 
subject  to  the  caprice  of  his  commanding 
officer,  or  to  the  unjust  or  improper  ex- 
ercise of  the  authority  of  the  Crown.    It 
only  remained  then  to  say,  what  was  the/ 
period  at  the  end  of  which  a  man  should 
be  entitled  to  a  pension,  or  what  degree 
of  disability  would  justify  his  claiming. 
This  point  was  left  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Crown,  who  adopted  such  regulations  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  service  seemed  to 
warrant ;  and  to  these  regulations,  what- 
ever they  might  be,  the  soldier  was  bound 
to  submit.    This  he  thought,    was   the 
only  fair  interpretation  of  this  act.    But 
the  noble  lord  said  that  he  had  authorities 
which  led  to   a  different  interpretation. 
Now,  he  was  sure  he  could  refer  to  the 
authority  of  Mr.   Windham  himself,  as 
corroborative  of  his  proposition,  that  this 
bill  did  not  give  to  a  man  an  indefeasible 
right  to  his  pension.    If  either  Mr.  Wind- 
ham or  genera]  Fitzpatrick  had  entertained 
such  a  notion,  they  would  have  distinctly 
stated  it  on  the  passing  of  the  bill ;  but  so 
far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  regula- 
tions adopted  under  their  auspices,  after 
the  passing  of  the  act,  clearly  proved  the 
converse  of  such  a  proposition.    In  fixing 
the  periods  for  which  the  men  should  en- 
list, it  was  seen  that  for  the  first  seven 
years  no  pension  was  granted ;  but  that  if  an 
enlistment  took  place  for  fourteen  years, 
and  that  period  was  completed,  the  right 
to  a  pension  existed ;  and  if  the  service 
was  extended  to  21  years,  the  right  arose 
to  a  larger  pension ;  but  if  a  soldier  were 
discharged  before  the  completion  of  the 
three  full  periods  of  service,  namely,  21 
years,  and  should  be  in  the  receipt  of  his 
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pension,  it  was  further  provided,  that  he  I 
Should  forfeit  that  pension,  unless  when  ; 
called  upon  he  agreed  to  complete  the 
full  three  periods— that  was  to  say,  if  a  ; 
man  were  discharged  at  the  end  of  14 
years,  and  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
pension,  if  occasion  existed  for  his  ser- 
vices for  the  7  remaining  years  of  the 
whole  period  of  21  years,  and  he  should 
refuse  to  serve  them,  he  lost  his  pension 
altogether.  It  was  impossible  to  place 
any  other  construction  upon  the  words  of 
the  act.  Unless  this  were  the  case,  he 
apprehended  the  House  would  think  a 
very  bad  bargain  had  been  made  for  the 
country.  The  regulation  which  fixed  the 
rate  or  pensions  given  to  men  disabled 
from  wounds  was  open  to  precisely  the 
same  construction  ;  and  if  the  man  were 
able,  he  was  equally  liable  with  the  man 
who  had  received  his  pension  for  length 
of  service,  to  be  called  upon  to  serve  his 
full  three  periods  of  service.  If  this  were 
not  the  law,  the  country  would  be  placed 
in  a  most  preposterous  condition.  The 
object  of  Mr.  Windham  obviously  was,  to 
keep  a  corps  de  reserve^  but  this  object 
would  have  been  altogether  defeated,  if 
the  conclusion  come  to  by  the  noble  lord 
were  correct.  And  what  else  would  be 
the  result  ?  Why,  men  who  had  entered 
the  service  at  18  years  old,  would,  at  the 
end  of  14  years  service,  when  they  had 
arrived  at  the  extreme  old  age  of  32,  be 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives  entitled  to  par- 
take of  the  bounty  of  the  country,  with- 
out any  opportunity  existing  of  calling 
upon  them  to  make  some  return  for  such 
generosity  1  This  would  indeed  be  a 
monstrous  state  of  things.  Of  pensioners 
there  were  not  less  than  75,000  men, 
none  of  whom  would  then  contribute  to 
the  public  service.  It  was  true,  that 
many  of  these  men  were  unable  to  serve  ; 
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but  a  great  number  of  them  were  useful 
and  effective  troops.  He  very  much  re- 
gretted the  noble  lord  had  chosen  this 
particular  period  for  bringing  forward  this 
question.  All  he  could  say  was,  that  the 
act  granted  pensions  under  particular  re- 
gulations, and  that  those  who  received 
pensions  must,  in  order  to  entitle  them- 
selves to  their  continuance,  act  in  confor- 
mity with  those  regulations. 

Lord  Altliorp  perfectly  agreed  in  the 
construction  put  upon  the  first  part  of  this 
act  by  the  noble  secretary  at  war; 
namely,  that  where  pensions  were  granted 
to  soldiers  for  length  of  service,  the 
Crown  bad  a  right  to  call  for  their  ser- 
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▼ices  until  they  had  completed  the  full 
periods  which  the  conditions  in  the  ref- 
lations alluded  to  distinctly  stipulated. 
He  did  not  agree  with  him,  however,  in 
the  other  branch  of  his  definition ;  namely, 
that  which  referred  to  pensiona  received 
for  wounds.  In  such  cases  he  thought  s 
similar  right  of  calling  for  the  services  of 
the  soldier  did  not  exist.  At  all  events, 
doubts  existed  on  the  subject;  and  ha 
thought  those  doubts  should  be  construed 
favourably  for  the  soldier. 

Mr.  C.  Long  said,  the  only  question 
here  was,  what  was  the  condition  upon 
which  the  soldier  enlisted  ?  The  regula- 
tions adopted  by  the  officers  of  the  Cro»a 
was,  that  a  soldier,  in  order  to  entitle 
himself  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  pension, 
must  render  himself  liable  to  be  called 
upon  to  serve  the  three  full  periods  of  his 
enlistment,  amounting  to  21  years.  These 
regulations  were  suggested  by  Mr.  Wind- 
ham himself;  and  it  he  had  meant  to 
come  to  a  different  conclusion  he  wooM 
no  doubt,  have  made  his  bill  clearly  intel- 
ligible. From  the  beginning,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  Mr.  Windham  contemplated 
the  securing  of  the  service  of  the  soldier 
for  21  years;  and  very  few/  instances  had 
occurred  in  which  the  soldier  was  disposed 
to  question  this  proposition :  on  the  con- 
trary they  were  generally  anxious  to  dis- 
guise their  wounds,  so  that  they  might 
get  into  the  veteran  battalions. 

Mr.  «/.  P.  Grant  said,  that  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  pensions  for  length  of 
service,  it  clearly  appeared  that  the  sol- 
dier was  subject  to  the  conditions  laid 
down  in  the  regulations  adopted  by  the 
Crown.  The  same  rule,  however,  did  not 
apply  to  that  class  of  persons  who  re- 
ceived pensions  for  wounds.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  the  words  of  the  regulation 
were,  that  they  should  only  receive  their 
pensions  on  the  condition  that  when  call- 
ed upon  they  should  complete  their  ser- 
vice for  their  three  full  periods ;  in  the 
latter,  however,  the  words  were  that  they 
should  "  complete  their  service  for  the 
period  for  which  they  had  been  engaged." 
In  these  regulations,  therefore,  there  was 
a  marked  distinction)  and  he  apprehended 
if  a  man  had  only  engaged  for  seven 
years,  and  received  a  pension  for  a  wound 
obtained  during  that  period,  he  would, 
according  to  the  words  of  the  regulation, 
have,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  com- 
pleted the  period  for  which  he  bad  beea 
engaged,  and  could  not  be  compelled  to> 
serve  longer  than  seven  years. 
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Mr.  Calcraft  thought  the  question  in 
this  case  was  extremely  narrow.  The 
only  point  at  issue  was,  what  construction 
was  to  be  put  upon  the  words  "  the  pe- 
riod of  service  for  which  they  had  been 
engaged/9  In  his  opinion,  if  a  man  en* 
listed  for  seven  years,  that  was  the  period 
of  his  engagement ;  and  if  he  became 
entitled  to  a  pension  during  that  period, 
the  Crown  had  no  right  to  call  for  his  ser- 
vices any  longer. 

The  question  was  negatived. 

Newspaper  Stamp  Duties  Bill.] 
The  report  of  this  bill  was  brought  up. 
On  the  motion  that  it  be  agreed  to, 

Mr,  Primrose  rose  to  oppose  the  mea- 
sure. This  bill,  he  said,  hod  now  arrived 
near  its  last  stage,  and  still  the  discussion 
on  its  principle  had  not  taken  place.  No 
gentleman  on  the  other  side  came  for- 
ward to  defend  it  against  the  objections 
which  bad  been  stated  to  it.  At  first, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  discuss  it  on 
the  second  reading,  the  noble  lord  oppo- 
site bad  wished  the  debate  to  be  post- 
poned to  a  future  stage ;  that  stage 
was  now  past,  and  the  discussion  of 
the  principle  of  the  bill  wts  deferred 
till  the  third  reading.    He  rose  to  op- 

Eose  the  bill,  because,  both  as  taken 
y  itself,  and  as  composing  a  part  of  the 
system  of  measures  which  was  introduced 
along  with  it,  it  appeared  to  him  as  one 
of  the  most  vital  importance,  affecting  the 
liberties  and  constitution  of  the  country— 
a  measure,  not  calculated  to  call  forth 
declamations,  but  to  be  opposed  as  ef- 
fecting a  change  in  (he  practical  privi- 
leges and  rights  of  the  people.  This  was 
not  like  the  Seditious  Meetings  bill,  of  a 
temporary  nature,  but  was  intended  to 
be  permanent,  and  could  only  be  de- 
fended on  one  of  two  grouods-*»eitber 
that  the  freedom  of  the  press  bad  been 
at  all  times  an  evil  that  required  correc- 
tion; or  that  it  was  a  privilege  which, 
though  good  in  itself,  we  were  now  un- 
worthy of  enjoying.  Now,  so  far  was  the 
first  of  these  positions  from  being  true, 
that  it  might  on  the  contrary  be  proved 
that  it  was  productive  of  great  practical 
good;  that  ever  since  the  Revolution,  its 
tendency  had  been  to  preserve  order  and 
to  ensure  good  government;  and  that 
nothing  had  operated  so  much  to  prevent 
troubles,  or  even  a  total  dissolution  of  the 
government.  This  might  be  illustrated  by 
recurring  to  times  anterior  to  the  ilevo- 
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lution,  when  a  free  press  did  not  exist,  and 
when,  consequently,  the  people,  having 
no  other  way  of  expressing  their  opinions, 
had  vented  them  iq  acts  of  insurrection 
and  violence.  Although  the  hon.  member 
for  Corfe-castle  had  last  night  deprecated 
the  existence  of  the  Star  Chamber,  he 
had  reminded  the  House,  as  a  kind  of  ad- 
vantage, that  a  free  press  did  not  then 
form  a  part  of  our  constitution.  But  what 
was  the  consequence?  What  did  history 
say  of  those  times  in  which  there  was  no 
freedom  of  the  press?  It  described  a 
perpetual  contest  as  existing  between  the 
government  and  the  people — the  Crown 
attempting  encroachments  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  people  rising  to  oppose 
those  encroachments  on  the  other.  Hav- 
ing no  means  of  expressing  their  opinion, 
or  of  influencing  the  government  by  a 
declaration  of  their  claims,  they  were 
obliged  to  recur  to  physical  force;  and 
the  government  was  not  warned  of  its 
danger  till  its  very  existence  was  threat- 
ened. He  might  amply  illustrate  this  by 
an  appeal  to  the  period  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  1st.  He  might  even  say,  that 
the  revolution  which  then  took  place 
would  not  have  happened,  had  the  king 
been  warned  in  time  of  the  wishes  of  bis 
people  through  the  medium  of  a  free 
press.  Nor  would  the  encroachment* 
which  followed  in  the  two  subsequent 
reigns  of  Charles  2nd  and  James  2nd 
have  occurred,  had  the  dangers  of  them 
been  pointed  out  through  the  same  me* 
dium.  So  far  was  a  free  press  from  being 
dangerous  to  governments,  that  it  was 
their  best  protection,  as  it  prevented,  by 
an  amicable  understanding  between  the 
authorities  and  the  people,  those  popular 
commotions  which  must  always  nappen 
when  grievances,  either  real  or  imaginary, 
produced  a  separation  between  them. 
The  hon.  member  for  Corfe-castle  seemed 
to  take  great  credit  to  himself  for  show- 
ing that  the  eminent  persons  who  con- 
ducted the  Revolution  had  consented  to 
restrictions  on  the  press  during  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  William  3rd ;  but  he 
had  forgotten  to  state,  when  he  mentioned 
that  the  then  ministers  had  introduced  re- 
striction bills,  bow  often  they  had  been 
rejected  by  parliament.  The  severe  laws 
of  Charles  2nd,  he  believed,  bad  never 
been  re-enacted  but  once  in  William's 
reign;  and  that  was  in  1692.  The  re- 
enactment  was  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee on   the  expiring  laws,  and  bad 
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passed  on  that  recommendution;  but  in 
1694  it  was  rejected.  Attempts  were 
made  by  the  ministers  to  renew  the  bill 
till  1697,  but  were  always  defeated,  and 
then  finally  given  up.  It  was  not  fair, 
therefore,  in  describing  the  attempts  of  the 
government  to  introduce  restrictions,  to 
omit  entirely  all  mention  of  the  example 
of  parliament  resisting  those  attempts. 
With  respect  to  the  Seditious  Meeting 
bill,  he  opposed  it  on  its  first  introduction, 
because  it  was  intended  to  be  perpetual ; 
but  agreed  to  its  third  reading,  because 
the  clause  enacting  its  perpetuity  had  been 
withdrawn.  He  opposed  the  present  bill 
for  the  same  reason  that  he  at  first  did  that 
for  suppressing  public  meetings,  because 
it  was  intended  permanently  to  restrain 
the  expression  of  public  opinion.  What 
was  the  difference  between  a  free  and  a 
despotic  government,  but  that  public  opi- 
nion was  expressed,  and  produced  its  in- 
fluence on  the  former,  and  not  on  the 
latter  ?  A  government  might  be  theore- 
tically .good,  and  yet  practically  unjust 
and  arbitrary,  if  the  influence  of  public 
opinion  were  withdrawn;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  public  opinion,  acting  on  a 
government  with  great  theoretical  imper- 
fections, might  produce  most  of  the  practi- 
cal benefits  of  the  most  perfect  system  of 
social  subordination.  Theoretically  speak- 
ing, the  manner  of  electing  members  for 
the  House  of  Commons  promised  none  of 
the  advantages  of  a  fair  representation  of 
the  people,  and  a  part  of  the  constitution 
was  thus  tin  absurdity ;  but  the  House  of 
Commons  thus  constituted,  as  had  been 
said  by  a  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Can- 
ning) "  worked  well,"  adopted  wise  mea- 
sures, and  enacted  wise  laws.  But  why 
did  it  "  work  well  ?"  By  the  influence  of 
public  opinion  operating  upon  it.  And 
now  could  the  public  opinion  express  it- 
self so  as  to  produce  these  practical  bene- 
fits ?  Why,  through  the  medium  of  pub- 
lic assemblies  and  a  free  press.  It  had 
been  said  by  hon.  members  who  support- 
ed the  measures  of  administration  on  the 
present  occasion,  that  great  as  the  privi- 
leges of  meeting  publicly  and  discussing 
freely  were,  they  were  still  liable  to  abuse, 
and  ought  to  be  restrained.  From  the 
class  of  persons  who  of  late  had  called 
and  attended  the  great  meetings  which 
the  Seditious  Meetings  bill  was  intended 
to  put  down,  he  entirely  dissented;  he 
was  decidedly  opposed  to  universal  suf- 
frage and  annual  parliaments,  the  doc- 
trines which  they  supported ;  but  still  he 
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thought  that  public  meetings  would  not 
produce  the  advantages  of  making  known 
to  government  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
the  people,  if  restrictions  were  imposed 
on  the  expression  of  opinions,  however 
absurd ;   and,  in  the  same  manner,  tlw 
press   could  not  produce  ad)  the  good 
which  it  was  calculated  to  produce,  if  it 
was  not  (he  would  not  say  licentious,  but) 
bordering  on  licentiousness.      Unless  it 
could  speak  freely  of  public   men  and 
public  measures,  unless  it  could  examine 
into  the  conduct  of  all  the  departments  of 
the  government,  and    denounce  abuses 
wherever  detected,  unless  it  could  ductus 
every  proceeding  of  the  administration; 
not  excluding  even  the  administration  of 
justice,  it  could  not  produce  its  full  effect, 
nor  could  our  government  and  institutions 
remain  entire.    The  administration  of  jus- 
tice could  not  be  long  expected  to  con- 
tinue pure,  unless  the  proceedings  of  the 
courts  were  made  known,  and  the  con* 
duct  of  the  judges  watched  by  a  very  free 
and  vigilant  press.    The  judges  could  not 
be  questioned  as  to  their  conduct,  but  in 
parliament,  which  thus  furnished  no  im- 
mediate or  practical  remedy  against  their 
malversation ;  but  the  press,  which  made 
known  their  acts,  and  was  ready  to  cen- 
sure their  conduct,  supplied  the  imme- 
diate and  certain  means  of  enforcing  the 
performance  of  their  duty,   or  punishing 
their  departure  from  it.     The  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  the  courts  of  justice  could 
thus  be  kept  within  the  pale  of  law  and 
constitutional  conduct,  only  by  the  exer- 
tions of  a  free,  a  very  free  press.     The 
liberty  of  the  press  was  a  part  of  our  con- 
stitution.   It  had  been  made  so  in  1694, 
when  the  censorship  was  abolished;  and 
having  remained  so  for  126  years,  it  did 
not  become  gentlemen  to  go  back  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  2nd,  or  James  2nd,  for 
precedents  of  restriction ;  nor  to  that  of 
Alfred,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  solicitor- 
general  had  done,  to  prove  that  securities 
before  publication  was  not  an  infringe- 
ment of  our  rights,  because  that  monarch 
had  tithings  securities  for  each  other.  An 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Bankes)  had  stated 
with  an  air  of  discovery,  that  there  was 
nothing  about  a  free  press  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  had  inferred  from  the  omission 
that  a  free  press  was  then  regarded  as  sn 
object  of  little  consequence.      He  sd- 
roitted  the  fact,  but  denied  the  inference. 
The  freedom  of  the  press  was  not  secur- 
ed by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  merely  because 
the  Bill  of  Rights  contained  only  those 
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rights  that  were  infringed  by  the  Crown 
without  an  act  of  parliament,  and  the  great 
evil  against  which  it  was  intended  to  guard 
was  the  dispensing  with  acts  of  parliament 
by  the  Crown*  But  the  censorship  of  the 
press  had  been  exercised  by  act.  of  parlia- 
ment, and  therefore  could  not  be  brought 
forward  as  an  encroachment  of  the  Crown 
which  it  was  necessary  to  provide  against 
by  a  claim  of  freedom  of  discussion  from 
the  Crown.  It  ought  to  be  recollected! 
that  though  the  liberty  of  the  press  was 
Dot,  for  the  reason  he  bad  stated,  secured 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  it  became  the  law  of 
the  land  only  five  years  afterwards,  the 
Bill  of  Eights  having  passed  in  1689,  and 
the  censorship  having  been  abolished  in 
1694.  He  confessed  he  was  surprised  at 
some  of  the  doctrines  which  he  heard 
stated  in  that  House,  in  which  it  was 
maintained  that  the  freedom  of  the  press 
was  inconsistent  with  the  security  of  pri- 
vate property.  Whether  was  private  pro* 
pertv,  he  would  ask,  most  secure  in  free 
or  despotic  states  ?  On  the  answer  to 
this  question  would  depend  the  answer  to 
the  objection  against  a  free  press.  If  the 
present  bill  passed,  it  would  as  essentially 
change  the  constitution  as  a  bill  to  abolish 
the  House  of  Commons.  If  the  House 
took  away  the  channel  by  which  public 
opinion  expressed  itself,  he  considered 
the  first  step  taken  towards  revolution. 
Unless  means  were  allowed  to  the  people 
of  acting  upon  the  government  and.  the 
legislature,  by  public  opinion,  they  could 
only  act  by  physical  force ;  and  thus  a 
foundation  would  be  laid  for  a  revolution 
of  the  kind  which  they  contemplated,  or 
one  which  he  should  more  deprecate,  end- 
ing in  the  establishment  of  arbitrary 
power.  The  hon.  gentleman  then  pro- 
ceeded to  discuss  the  clauses  of  the  bill, 
and  contended  that  they  gave  a  complete 
power  to  the  Crown  to  allow  the  publica- 
tion of  any  thing  agreeable  to  the  Crown, 
as  no  prosecution  could  be  carried  oo  for 
a  transgression  of  the  act  without  the  au- 
thority of  the  attorney-general,  who 
might  refuse  his  consent  if  he  wished  to 
encourage  the  publication.  The  bill  gave 
a  complete  power  to  the  Treasury  to  limit 
the  class  of  persons  who  should  print  and 
publish  works  of  a  certain  sort.  The  hon. 
gentleman  from  the  importance  of  the 
measure  pressed  the  necessity  of  delaying 
the  further  consideration  of  it  till  after  the 
holidays.  Many  members  had  already 
left  town,  and  it  did  not  become  ministers 
to  hurry  a  bill  of  this  kind  through  the 


House  with  a  tbin  attendance.  It  should 
be  discussed  after  the  adjournment,  when 
gentlemen  could  come  to  the  discussion 
with  cool  and  dispassionate  minds,  pre- 
pared to  examine  the  proposed  law  in  all 
its  bearings,  to  ascertain  the  effect  it  would 
have  on  public  liberty,  and  its  influence 
on  the  constitution.     [Hear]. 

Mr.  R.  Martin  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  the  bill  pass  with  all  due  expedition. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  Ireland, 
stating,  that  several  emissaries  had  ap- 
peared in  the  western  counties,  organizing 
the  people,  whose  machinations  ought  to 
be  checked. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Blasphemous  Libel  Bill.]  Lord 
Castlereagh  moved  the  second  reading  of 
the  Blasphemous  and  Seditious  Libel  bilL 

Lord  Ebrington  felt  much  diffidence  in 
addressing  the  House  upon  this  subject. 
His  diffidence  was  increased  by  the  consci- 
ousness, that  he  could  not  add  any.  thing 
to  the  unanswered  and  unanswerable  ar- 
guments already  urged  from  his  side  of 
the  House  against  these  measures.  He 
trusted,  however,  that  as  he  did  not  often  • 
claim  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  he 
should  experience  it  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion. He  protested  against  the  whole 
of  the  system  of  measures  of  which  this 
however  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  most 
objectionable. .  Although  be  would  admit 
some  of  those  measures  to  be  locally  and 
temporarily  necessary,  yet  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  the  whole,  brought 
forward  and  supported  as  they  were, 
formed  the  most  alarming  attack  ever 
made  by  parliament  upon  the  liberties  and 
constitution  of  the  country.  Here  he 
must  say,  in  reference  to  what  he  consi- 
dered as  the  source  and  cause  of  all  the 
measures  brought  forward— he  meant  the 
proceedings  at  Manchester— with  respect 
to  those  proceedings,  all  he  heard  in  that . 
House  only  strengthened  his  previous 
conviction  that  inquiry,  rigid  and  impar- 
tial inauiry,  was  loudly  called  for,  and 
was  indispensably  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  justice.  The  most  positive  as- 
sertions, and  the  most  distinct  offers  of 
proof  from  his  side  of  the  House,  were 
answered  only  by  counter-assertions  and 
by  ex  parte  statements  contained  in  the 
papers  on  the  table.  The  legality  of  the 
meeting  was  still  a  matter  of  question,  if 
it  was  not  positively  established.  The 
dispersion  of  the  meeting  appeared  at  the 
present  moment  to  have  been  unnecessary, 
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illegal,  and  cruel.  The  House  of  Com- ' 
mons  would  therefore  hare  only  done 
their  duty  to  the  country — his  majesty's 
ministers  would  have  consulted  their  own 
interest,  if  the  present  measures  had  been 
preceded  by  strict  inquiry;  and  if  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  alleviate  the 
distresses  of  the  people,  rather  than  re-  i 
course  had  to  severe  and  coercive  proceed-  : 
ings.  But  all  inquiry  had  been  rejected,  : 
and  parliament  had  been  called  on,  in  a 
moment  of  alarm,  not  unfounded  but 
greatly  exaggerated,  to  legislate,  not  tem- 
porarily, or  according  to  the  exigency, 
out  permanently,  and  in  a  manner  that 
involved  the  innocent  with  the  guiky. 
The  right  of  meeting  and  petitioning  was 
fettered  for  five  years,  ana  by  other  mea- 
sures our  liberties  were  to  suffer  perma- 
nently. But,  alarming  as  the  measures 
themselves  were,  he  thought  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  received  in  that 
House,  and  the  arguments  by  which  they 
were  supported,  still  more  alarming. 
He  had  heard  with  astonishment  the 
greatest  blessing  and  the  best  security 
For  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  repre- 
sented as  an  evil,  and  the  cause  of  disaf- 
fection and  disloyalty.  An  hon.  member 
had  represented  the  general  diffusion  of 
education  among  the  poor  as  the  cause  of 
those  evils  which  now  existed.  At  such 
an  assertion  he  could  only  express  his  as- 
tonishment. Another  hon.  and  learned 
member  had  referred  to  the  security  re- 
quired from  publicans  as  similar  to  the 
recognizances  proposed  in  the  Stamp- 
duties  bill :  but  this  was  an  argument 
which  did  not  bear  at  all  npon  the  sub- 
ject. The  state  of  morals  in  this  country 
was  not  such  as  to  call  for  such  a  measure 
as  the  present.  It  was  not,  he  trusted, 
necessary  for  him  to  guard  himself  from 
misapprehension  by  expressing  the  ab- 
horrence which  he  felt  at  the  principles 
of  blasphemy  which  were  propagated. 
He  admitted  that  some  miscreants  did 
circulate  such  principles,  but  he  believed 
that  their  number  was  far  less  than  it  was 
represented  by  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  As  proofs  that  there  did  not 
exist  in  the  country  that  spirit  of  blas- 
phemy and  infidelity  from  which  some 
lion,  gentlemen  anticipated  so  much 
change,  let  the  House  look  to  the  Bible 
Societies;  let  them  look  to  the  various 
societies  for  the  propagation  of  the  gos- 
pel, societies  patronized,  not  by  the  rich 
and  the  great  alone,  but  by  all  classes 
above  the  very  paupers ;  let  them  look  at 
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the  new  churches  and  chapels  building  in 
every  part  of  the  country — let  them  look 
at  the  immense  increase  of  meeting- 
houses. Many  clergymen  in  the  church 
were  heard  to  complain  that  the  people 
did  not  think  the  devotion  of  our  own' 
church  sufficient  for  them.  He  was  sin- 
cerely attached  to  the  church,  and  did 
not  wish  to  encourage  methodism ;  bat 
he  could  appeal  to  the  increase  of  me- 
thodism  as  proof  that  blasphemy  was  not 
generally  prevalent.  Bat  even  admitting' 
the  evil  to  exist  to  a  far  greater  degree 
than  it  really  did,  surely  it  was  incumbent 
upon  those  who  brought  in  the  present 
measures,  to  show  that  the  existing  lavs 
were  not  sufficient  to  meet  that  evil,  be- 
fore they  called  upon  the  House  to  pan 
other  laws,  by  which  the  dearest  privileges 
of  Englishmen  were  invaded  and  de- 
stroyed. Since  1810,  only  one  individosl 
bad  been  prosecuted  for  blasphemy,  n 
appeared  from  the  return  upon  their 
table ;  and  he  had  been  successfully  pro- 
secuted. The  conviction  and  punishment 
of  that  individual  could  not  be  supposed 
to  encourage  blasphemy.  The  severity 
of  his  punishment  might  be  thought  suffi- 
cient without  severer  laws.  Parliament 
had  already  restricted  the  right  of  public 
meeting;  they  had  already  repressed, and 
properly,  all  unnecessary  military  train- 
ings ;  they  had  already,  by  too  severe  a 
law,  authorized  magistrates  to  search  for 
arm*.  They  had  just  had  before  them,  a 
law  proposing  new  and  unheard  of  secu- 
rities against  the  possible  abuse,  or  rather 
an  imagined  abuse,  of  the  intention  of 
writing.  Under  those  circumstances,  the 
House  would  surely  do  wise  to  pause 
before  they  proceeded  further,  la  urging 
delay,  hostile  though  he  was  to  the  princi- 
ple of  this  bill,  and  particularly  to  the 
punishment  of  banishment  proposed  in  it. 
his  object  only  was  to  gain  time  for  con- 
sideration. At  present,  it  was  impossible 
to  give  it  due  attention.  Those  who  en- 
tertained the  greatest  alarm  upon  ibis 
subject  could  not  suffer  their  feelings  to 
run  away  with  them,  so  far  as  to  appre- 
hend any  danger  or  evil  from  the  delaj  of 
this  bill  till  after  the  recess.  He  would 
therefore  move  as  an  amendment,  that 
for  the  word  "  now'9  be  substituted  "  the 
15th  of  February." 

Colonel  Davies  could  not  sufficiently 
express  his  surprise  at  the  extraordinary 
conduct  of  ministers.  He  asked  whether 
it  was  respectful  to  the  House,  whether 
it  was  respectful  to  the  country,  that  tins 
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subject  should  be  debated  night  after 
night  on  his  side  of  the  House,  and  that 
not  one  word  should  be  said  by  ministers? 
When  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
country  were  attacked,  were  hon.  gentle- 
men on  his  side  of  the  House  to  get  up 
one  after  another,  and  urge  the  most  for- 
cible arguments  against  those  attacks,  and 
was  the  House  to  hear  not  one  word  in 
their  defence  but  such  speeches  as  they 
had  heard  last  night.  In  the  annals  of 
parliament  were  not  to  be  found  such  ar- 

Suraents  as  had  been  used  last  night  in 
efence  of  these  measures.  Measures 
adopted  in  the  time  of  Charles  1st, 
measures  adopted  by  the  long  parliament, 
measures  peculiar  to  the  rash  councils  of 
the  Stuarts,  were  the  only  precedents 
urged  in  defence  of  the  present  measures. 
If  arguments  were  to  be  selected  by  the 
friends  of  the  measures  against  them- 
selves, none  more  forcible  than  those 
could  be  found.  What  worse  could  be 
said  of  the  measures  before  them,  than 
that  they  were  paralleled  only  by  abomi- 
nable measures,  passed  when  there  was 
not  a  ?estige  of  the  liberty  of  ,the  press — 
when  there  was  not  a  trace  of  civil  or 
religious  freedom  ?  Was  it,  he  asked,  by 
measures  of  this  kind  that  we  had  attained 
to  all  our  eminence  in  freedom,  in  com- 
merce, in  wealth,  in  general  prosperity  ? 
Was  it  by  measures  like  these  we  had 
become  the  admiration  and  envy  of  the 
world  ?  Was  it  necessary  to  remind  gen- 
tlemen, that  if  measures  of  this  kind  had 
always  existed,  the  public  mind  had  never 
been  awakened,  the  constitution  on  which 
Englishmen  so  justly  prided  themselves 
had  never  grown  up  to  its  acknowledged 
excellence  and  strength  ?  By  repressing 
the  free  circulation  and  the  open  avowal 
of  opinion,  that  warning  voice  which 
often  apprised  of  danger  and  preserved 
from  ruin,  would  be  silenced,  but  instead 
would  be  generated  a  deep,  lasting,  and 
dangerous  spirit  of  indignation  and  re- 
sentment. Men  would  in  secret  brood 
over  their  sufferings  and  their  wrongs, 
till  a  sudden  explosion  would  spread  over 
the  land  a  calamity  as  complete  as  it  had 
been  unforeseen.  But  he  had  not  risen 
to  discuss  the  question  ;  he  had  risen  only 
to  protest  against  the  violation  of  every 
principle  of  decend$  which  appeared  in 
the  conduct  of  ministers.  In  the  history 
of  parliament — gentlemen  might  laugh, 
but  he  would  repeat,  that  in  the  history 
of  parliament,  was  nothing  to  be  found  so 
indecent.    Objections   had   been  urged 


against  the  legality  of  many  parts  of  the 
present  bill.  Why  did  not  learned  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  at  least  attempt 
an  answer?  The  necessity  of  the  mea- 
sure was  denied.  Why  was  no  proof 
offered  of  the  existence  of  any  necessity  I 
If  ministers  could  urge  one  good  ground 
for  such  a  measure,  let  them  receive  the 
gratitude  of  the  country,  instead  of  the 
abhorrence  with  which  they  and  their 
measures  were  now  regarded. 

Mr.  Money  said,  he  cordially  assented 
to  all  the  measures  proposed  as  calcu- 
lated for  the  protection  of  our  religion 
and  our  liberties.  He  trusted  that  the 
whole  had  not  yet  appeared  of  the  mea- 
sures prepared  tor  stemming  and  turning 
the  tide  of  blasphemy,  which  was  now 
poured  into  some  of  the  most  populous, 
and  hitherto  some  of  the  most  religious 
parts  of  the  country.  A  right  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  stated,  in  a  speech 
at  distinguished  for  piety  as  for  eloquence, 
that  blasphemers  carried  their  pernicious 
industry  so  far  as  to  convey  their  poison 
to  the  minds  of  youth  by  means  of 
primers  and  catechisms.  Of  this  fact, 
too,  there  was  abundant  proof.  The  ma- 
gistrates of  the  county  of  Chester  stated 
in  the  papers  on  the  table,  that  blasphemy 
and  sedition  were  taught  in  schools  where 
thousands  were  educated.  The  grand 
jury  of  the  same  county  declared  that 
the  holy  scriptures  were  reviled  and 
laughed  at,  and  audaciously  represented 
to  the  people  as  false,  by  blasphemers, 
who  thus  deprive  the  people  of  all  the 
moral  restraints,  and  all  the  hopes 
and  comforts  of  religion.  The  earl  of 
Glasgow  also  stated,  that  most  active  en- 
deavours were  made  to  instil  the  most 
poisonous  principles,  and  to  eradicate 
every  principle  of  religion  from  a  district 
once  the  most  religious.  A  gentleman, 
much  experienced  in  the  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  well  known  to  that  House, 
had  said,  that  it  was  one  of  the  werst 
symptoms  of  the  age,  that  sedition  was 
conveyed  to  the  child  with  his  lesson. 
That  an  early  and  effectual  antidote  to 
this  evil  was  necessary  all  must  admit.  It 
was  the  bounden  duty  of  the  House  to 
extend  a  moral  and  religious  education  to 
every  part  of  the  country.  The  tax  on 
cheap  publications,  as  it  would  diminish 
the  sale  of  them,  would  in  so  far  diminish 
the  evil  which  they  were  the  means  of 
inflicting  on  the  country.  But  there  were 
other  publications,  on  which  some  re- 
straint ought  to  be  laid — he  meant  Sun- 
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day  newspapers,  which  were  the  most 
fruitful  sources  of  the  mischiefs  which  had 
sprung  out  of  the  abuses  of  the  press. 
This  evil  ought  to  be  repressed.  They 
were  a  modern  innovation  on  the  repose 
of  the  sabbath :  rnd  being  published 
when  the  lower  orders  were  idle,  they 
were  read  with  avidity.  The  publishers 
of  these  papers  selected  and  arranged  all 
the  poison  of  the  week,  and  brought  it 
out  in  one  copious  dose.  The  reading  of 
these  papers  occupied  the  time  and  at- 
tention which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the 
sabbath.  Hence  proceeded  much  of  the 
increase  of  infidelity.  Surely  on  one 
day  of  seven,  a  day  divinely  commanded 
to  be  kept  holy,  the  sale  of  news  ought, 
like  all  other  sales,  to  be  prohibited.  He 
knew  of  no  other  shop  that  was  allowed 
to  be  open.  The  shops  of  booksellers, 
libraries,  and  every  other  shop,  were  shut. 
Many  of  those  most  interested  in  the  sale 
of  those  papers  were  anxious  to  have  them 
repressed.  He  had  seen  a  petition  signed 
by  60  or  70  news-venders,  which  was  in- 
tended  to  be  presented  to  that  House. 
They  declared  that  they  were  placed  in 
the  most  inconvenient  situation  by  the 
increase  of  Sunday  newspapers,  for  that 
they  were  unwilling  to  live  by  the  breach 
of  the  sabbath  ;  and  those  papers  induced 
persons  to  frequent  public-houses,  and 
circulated  principles  and  doctrines  that 
were  disloyal,  seditious,  and  profane.  He 
trusted  that  the  suppression  of  those 
papers  would  be  undertaken  by  his  ma- 
jesty's government  as  a  measure  that 
would  tend  much  to  effect  the  object  in- 
tended by  all  the  measures  now  proposed. 
At  this  crisis  they  had  the  confidence  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  country,  as  they 
had  in  the  counsels  which,  sanctioned  by 
parliament,  had  conducted  the  country 
triumphantly  through  the  war.  The  same 
counsels,  he  trusted,  would,  through 
divine  Providence,  preserve  unimpaired 
the  institutions  of  our  ancestors. 

Mr.  William  Smith  could  assure  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  that  he 
would  agree  with  him  if  he  could  prove  his 
case.  Those  who  knew  him  best,  would 
as  little  suspect  him  of  blasphemy, 
sedition,  and  impiety,  as  the  hon.  member. 
If  he  saw  any  reason  for  believing  what 
the  hon.  gentleman  wished  the  House  to 
believe,  that  there  were  schools  in  the 
country,  in  which  sedition  and  blasphemy 
were  taught,  he  would  be  as  forward  as 
the  hon.  gentleman  for  almost  any  mea- 
sures.    But  the  whole  evidence  was  mere 
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assertion  of  the  most  vague  and  uncertsb 
nature.  There  was  nothing  like  proafc 
Not  one  primer  or  seditious  spelling- 
book  was  produced  which  could  be 
produced  by  scores  and  thousands,  if 
the  assertion  were  true.  A  very  respect- 
able friend  had  told  him  the  same  story. 
He  had  told  him  that  he  had  come  out 
of  the  country  recently,  and  that  sedition 
and  blasphemy  were  taught  in  schools. 
He  asked  his  friend  whether  he  had  seeo 
any  books  of  that  kind.  His  friend  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  not,  but  that  he 
had  had  his  information  from  good  au- 
thority. But  he,  upon  further  interroga- 
tion, acknowledged  that  this  authority  had 
never  seen  such  books.  What,  then,  vis 
his  evidence  ?  "  Somebody  told  me  that 
somebody  told  him  that  something  ex- 
isted." It  so  happened  in  every  part  of 
the  information  on  which  the  subjects  be- 
fore them  were  founded — subjects  on 
which  he  was  unfortunately  in  a  minority. 
Inquiry  was  refused,  and  they  were  de- 
sired to  take  every  assertion  in  the  papers 
on  the  table  as  an  ascertained  fact.  Of 
those  papers  some  were  too  vague,  and  a 
great  many  were  not  the  result  of  personal 
knowledge.  He  regretted  that  a  noble 
lord,  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  west  riding 
of  the  county  of  York — whom  he  regarded 
with  much  respect,  he  had  almost  said 
personal  regard— he  regretted  that  the 
noble  lord  was  not  present,  for  he  was 
told  that  he  had  stated  it  to  be  a  fact  that 
sedition  was  taught  in  schools.  He 
wished  to  ask  the  noble  lord,  whether, 
having  been  recently  in  the  country,  he 
had  got  any  further  instance  on  the  spot. 
If  the  practice  existed  at  all,  instances  of 
its  existence  might  have  been  easily  found. 
He  had  been  long  of  opinion,  that  religion, 
though  inculcated  in  youth,  could  have 
very  little  authority  with  adults  if  sup- 
ported only  by  the  force  of  law ;  but  he 
knew  no  common  punishment  sufficient 
for  those  who  imbued  the  young  mind 
with  irreligious  principles.  On  those 
subjects,  then,  stated  by  the  hon.  gentle- 
man, he  was  a  total  infidel.  He  did  not 
believe  in  the  facts.  While  he  had  the 
deepest  regard  for  religion,  he  had  too 
much  regard  for  civil  and  religious  liberty 
to  sacrifice  it  without  conviction  of  ne- 
cessity. He  would  not  do  it  on  suspicion, 
because  suspicion  ought  to  have  no  weight 
or  authority  without  the  support  of  facts. 
He  hoped  he  should  be  excused  for  saying 
a  few  words  here  upon  the  kind  of  defence 
set  up  on  his  trial  by  Mr.  Carlile — a  de- 
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fence  in  which  proceedings  in  that  House 
were  alluded  to,  and  his  name,  as  the 
mover  of  a  bill  on  which  Mr.  Carlile 
rested  his  defence,  had  been  mentioned. 
He  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Carlile,  and 
almost  of  the  whole  of  his  defence  he 
was  ignorant.  But  if  he  had  rested  his 
defence  on  the  bill  which  he  had  the 
honour  and  very  great  satisfaction  to 
carry  through  that  House,  no  defence 
was  ever  more  void  of  foundation.  He 
had  had  a  conversation  with  the  most 
respectable  and  venerable  person  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  whom  he  could  appeal 
if  he  were  in  that  House,  before  the  bill 
was  proposed,  and  they  had  agreed  that 
the  common  law  respecting  blasphemy 
was  not  affected  by  it.  He  would  not 
now  touch  on  the  law  of  blasphemy, 
nor  would  he  enter  into  the  question 
whether  blasphemy  might  not  better  be 
left  to  its  own  fate.  He  was  sure  of 
the  concurrence  of  an  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  on  the  other  side,  in  the 
opinion  that  Christianity  needed  not  the 
support  of  the  civil  power.  He  was 
perfectly  satisfied  that  it  would  occasion 
no  danger  to  our  religion  if  every  sta- 
tute for  its  defence  were  done  away,  or 
had  never  existed  in  this  country.  If 
the  laws  against  blasphemy  had  existed, 
or  had  been  put  into  effectual  execution 
at  former  periods,  the  christian  religion 
never  could  have  existed  as  it  now  did 
in  this  country— because  the  principle 
of  those  laws  must  go  to  this  extent— 
that  every  government  should  have  the 
power  of  protecting  the  religion  which 
is  established;  and,  if  so,  it  must  have 
been  effectual  against  the  reformers  in 
behalf  of  the  Catholics.  This  was  his 
creed,  and  he  should  never  hesitate  to 
avow  it.  With  respect  to  the  question 
before  the  House,  and  particularly  the 
new  punishment  of  banishment,  he  begged 
leave  to  say,  that  he  had  never  been 
more  surprised  than  at  the  arguments 
used  last  night.  When  they  considered 
the  changes  of  time — when  they  viewed 
the  great  and  extensive  operations  of  that 
great  innovator — when  they  reflected,  that, 
as  had  been  last  night  said,  the  great  ex- 
cellence of  our  constitution  was,  that  like 
the  skin  of  the  human  body,  it  enlarged 
itself,  and  grew  in  exact  correspondence 
with  the  growth  of  the  institutions  which 
it  embraced — when  they  observed  these 
tilings,  must  they  not  think  it  very  extra- 
ordinary, that  not  only  the  precedents  of 


our  Saxon  ancestors  were  referred  to  in 
support  of  any  legislative  proceeding  but 
those  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts?  He 
should  have  thought  that  the  very  circum- 
stance of  such  measures  having  been  re- 
sorted to  then,  would  be  sufficient  reason 
for  their  condemnation  now.  If,  however, 
any  thing  could  surprise  him  more  than 
another,  it  was  another  argument  used 
last  night.  Although  this  was  in  fact  a 
continuation  of  last  night's  debate,  yet  it 
being  irregular  to  refer  to  a  former  de- 
bate, he  would  only  mention  the  argu- 
ment. The  extent  of  education  in  this 
country  had  been  regarded  as  ground  of 
reprobation  and  censure  rather  than  of 
applause.  This  was  going  very  far  back 
indeed.  Upon  the  same  grounds,  the  in- 
vention of  printing  ought  to  be  condemn- 
ed altogether,  ana  reprobated  as  the  bane 
of  society,  and  John  Faustus  and  his  as- 
sociates ought  to  have  been  consigned  to 
the  dungeons  of  the  inquisition,  instead  of 
being  regarded  as  the  greatest  benefactors 
of  mankind.  Knowledge  was  valuable, 
not  as  the  exclusive  privilege  of  a  few, 
but  as  a  means  of  happiness  which  ex- 
tended its  benefits  to  all  classes,  and 
enabled  the  lowest  to  raise  themselves  in 
the  scale  of  existence.  But  he  did  not 
mean  to  go  into  that  discussion ;  he  had 
risen  only  to  say,  that  the  hon.  member's 
statements  were  without  foundation  in 
fact. 

Mr.  Money  explained.  He  had  ex- 
pressly referred  to  the  papers  on  the  table 
as  containing  proofs  or  his  assertion.  The 
magistrates  of  Chester  had  said  that  the 
facts  could  be  verified  on  oath. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  explained.  He  was 
aware  of  that ;  but  he  repeated  that  the 
assertions  in  those  papers  were  too  vague 
to  be  trusted. 

Mr.  «/.  P.  Grant  could  not  avoid  ex- 
pressing bis  surprise  at  the  very  extraor- 
dinary conduct  pursued  by  his  majesty's 
ministers,  relative  to  the  progress  of  all 
the  measures  tbey  had  proposed  since  the 
meeting  of  parliament.  He  could  see  no 
reason  to  justify  the  precipitancy  with 
which  they  were  hurrying  bills  through  the 
House,  which  went  to  snake  the  founda- 
tion of  English  liberty.  He  hoped,  how- 
ever, the  manner  in  which  they  were  passed, 
would  have  its  due  impression  with  the 
country,  and  that  such  members  as  were 
not  devoted  to  the  Treasury,  would  pause 
before  they  sanctioned  proceedings  of  the 
most  indecent  and  unnecessary  descrip- 
tion.   In  proposing  a  bill  which  went,  be- 
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yond  all  precedent,  against  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  ministers  did  not  think  it 
worth  their  while  either  to  state  why  it 
should  pass,  or  why  the  modification 
which  it  was  understood  to  be  their  wish 
to  make  in  it  hereafter,  should  be  made. 
His  opposition  would,  he  feared,  be  inef- 
fectual, but  he  should  consider  himself 
guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of  his  public  duty, 
did  he  suffer  the  bill  to  be  read  a  second 
time,  without  being  afforded  sufficient 
time  to  look  at  its  provisions. 

Mr.  Ticrneu  said,  that  in  opposing  the 
haste  with  which  the  present  measure  was 
attempted  to  be  forced  through  the 
House,  he  was  only  actuated  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  perform  a  great  public  duty. 
He  was  sure  the  noble  lord  would  do  him 
the  justice  to  say,  that  during  the  whole 
course  of  these  proceedings,  he  had  not 
endeavoured  to  retard  their  progress  bv  a 
factious  or  vexatious  opposition.  The 
present  bill,  however,  which  was  most 
novel  in  its  provisions,  was  not  brought 
forward  as  the  other  measures  had  been ; 
and  he  conceived  he  was  not  asking  too 
much,  when  he  called  on  ministers  not  to 
press  it  before  the  Christmas  recess,  but 
to  pause  until  they  met  again  after  the 
holidays.  The  noble  lord,  it  seemed, 
was  not  disposed  to  accede  to  that  propo- 
sition. Since  that  was  the  case,  he  would 
make  his  appeal  to  other  gentlemen  in  the 
House,  who,  though  they  might  approve 
of  the  measure,  were  not  quite  so  eager 
to  have  it  immediately  disposed  of.  They 
perhaps,  would  agree  to  his  proposition, 
which  he  declared,  in  all  sincerity  of 
heart,  was  not  intended  to  impede  the 
course  of  proceedings  which  government 
recommended  for  adoption,  but  was 
meant  to  afford  a  proper  opportunity  for 
due  deliberation  on  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  that  was  ever  brought 
before  the  legislature.  Many  gentlemen 
were,  he  knew,  willing  to  give  a  certain 
degree  of  confidence  to  ministers;  but  he 
believed  no  member  of  any  administration, 
before  the  present  period,  ever  thought 
of  introducing  a  bill  from  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  containing  the  most  im- 
portant enactments,  without  feeling  the 
propriety  of  opening,  distinctly,  his  view 
of  the  subject,  and  stating  the  necessity 
in  which  the  measure  originated.  He  was 
quite  sure,  that,  in  another  place  to  which 
a  bill  passed  in  that  House  had  been  sent, 
some  of  his  majesty's  ministers  deemed  it 
their  duty  to  state  the  grounds  on  which 
the   measure  had    been  introduced,  and 
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agreed  to.     They  did    not  think  it  vu 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  bill  ought  to  be 
passed,  merely  because  it  came  from  the 
other  Houyc  of  parliament.     Such  a  pro- 
ceeding was  unprecedented.     It  was  the 
more    necessary   also,    that    explanation 
should  be  given  in  this  case,  because  the 
bill  as  sent  down  here  from    the  other 
House  had  been  altered.     All  the  noble 
lord  had   said   on   this    point   was,  thai 
transportation  was  too  severe  a  penalty, 
and  that  banishment  should  be  substituted; 
but  lie  offered   no  reason   to  show  that 
transportation  was  too  severe,  or  that  ba- 
nishment   should    be    preferred.     Xor, 
however,  at  this  late  period  of  the  year, 
without  stating  any  argument  in  support 
of  its  necessity,  the  noble  lord  called  en 
them  to  recognize  a  principle,  not  only 
hostile  to  the  liberties  of  the  country,  but 
totally  new  in  its  legislation ;   for  whatever 
might  have  been  the  practice  with  respect 
to  individuals,  there  was  never  before  a 
case  where  a  whole  class  of  offences  was, 
without  discrimination,  subjected  to  this 
species  of  punishment.     In  dividing  on 
this  question,  his  object  was,  to  see  whe- 
ther a  certain  fair  period  of  time  could 
not  be  procured  for  properly  considering 
this  measure.    With  this  view,  he  felt  it 
to  he  an  imperative  duty  to  proceed  to  a 
division.    Knowing  that  he  was  not  cctinp 
from  any  wish  to  create  an   unnecessary 
delay,  he  implored  gentlemen  to  support 
the  motion  of  his  noble  friend,  and  not  to 
carry  a  measure  of  this  kind  without  con- 
sideration,   because    it    came    from    the 
Treasury-bench.     He  hoped  the  House 
would  pause  before  the}'  hurried  this  mea- 
sure forward  at  this  time ;   since  hurried 
it  must  be,  if  it  were  agreed  to  before  the 
recess.     There  was  no  circumstance  which 
pressed  for  an  immediate  decision  :   there 
was  no  reason  adduced  for  not  postponing 
its  consideration  to  the  peu'od  proposed 
by  his  noble  friend.     He  did  not  with  to 
trouble  the  House  farther;    he  did  nut 
want    to  protract   the  debate ;     but  hi? 
should  not  discharge  the  duty  he  outd 
to  the  House  and  the  country,  if  he  did 
not  use  his  best  efforts  to  procure  an  op- 
portunity for  a  solemn   pause,    in  order 
that  this  measure  should  be  thoroughly 
considered  and  properly  understood. 

Lord  Cast'creagh  appealed  to  the 
House,  whether,  in  former  discussion*,  a 
full  opening  had  not  been  made,  with  re- 
spect to  the  nature  and  tendency  o(  all 
the  measures  which  had  recently  beer, 
brought  before  them ;  and  amongs't  thein, 
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of  that  which  was  now  immediately  under 
consideration.  If  the  present  measure 
were  as  complicated  in  its  details  as  the 
bill  for  preventing  seditious  assemblies  was 
described  to  be,  considerable  inconve- 
nience might  have  arisen  had  it  been  in* 
troduced  without  a  regular  opening.  It 
was  very  unfortunate  that  ministers  could 
not,  by*  any  line  of  conduct,  please  the 
gentlemen  opposite.  To-night  they  were 
not  satisfied,  because  no  opening  speech 
had  been  delivered ;  although  the  nature 
of  the  measure  rendered  such  a  speech 
unnecessary.  But,  on  a  former  occasion, 
when  he  stated  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  would  introduce  the  seditious  meet- 
ings bill  by  a  speech  explanatory  of  its 
nature,  that  course  was  also  deprecated 
by  the  gentlemen  opposite,  as  an  objec- 
tional  proceeding.  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  in  moving  the  second  reading  of 
that  bill,  fully  described  its  enactments, 
which  were  rather  complicated ;  but  the 
present  bill  required  no  such  introduction, 
since  it  was  by  no  means  extensive  in  its 
detail.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  bill  of  great 
importance,  but  still  it  was  altogether  a 
bill  of  principle,  and  he  conceived  that 
when  he  originally  introduced  the  whole 
of  the  proposed  measures  to  the  House, 
he  had  sufficiently  opened  the  principle  on 
which  this  bill  rested.    The  right  hon. 

gentleman  said,  that  this  was  not  the  same 
ill  as  that  which  was  sent  down  from  the 
Lords.  He  (lord  Castlereagh)  asserted 
that  it  was  precisely  the  same  bill,  but  he 
thought  it  would  bring  the  House  more 
fairly  to  the  question,  when  he  re- 
minded them  that  he  had  apprised  them 
on  a  former  night  that  he  would  in  the 
committee  propose  to  commute  transpor- 
tation for  banishment.  Having  on  the 
occasion  to  which  he  had  already  alluded, 
so  fully  stated  the  scope  and  principle  of 
the  bill  which  was  intended  to  be  brought 
into  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and 
observing  that  it  was  called  for  by  the  no- 
toriety of  the  situation  in  which  the  coun- 
try was  placed,  it  did  appear  to  him  now 
a  very  extraordinary  circumstance,  that 
gentlemen  should  declare  their  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  the  measure.  He  really 
did  expect  that,  according  to  the  common 
course  of  business  in  that  House*  some  of 
the  gentlemen  opposite  would  have  stated 
what  their  objections  against  the  bill 
were.  The  speech  of  the  noble  lord  how- 
ever (whom  tie  always  heard  with  plea- 
sure), was  directed  against  all  the  mea- 
sures of  government  rather  than  against 
(VOL.XLI.) 


this  particular  measure.  He  had  censured 
all  that  ministers  had  done,  and  all  that 
they  had  proposed  to  do.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Norwich  had  expressed  his  senti- 
ments on  a  bill  which  had  passed  a  few 
years  ago,  had  adverted  to  Mr.  Carl  He's 
trial,  and  indeed  had  touched v  on  almost 
every  subject,  except  that  which  was  im- 
mediately before  the  House.    When  the 
debate  took  this  sort  of  course,  he  felt 
with  his  hon.  friends  near  him,  that  if  he 
got  up  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the 
chair,  he  must  either  enter  into  those  ex- 
planations of  the  bill  which  he  had  pre- 
viously given,  or  digress  into  subjects  not 
at  all  relevant  to  that  before  the  House. 
When  he  saw  such  a  phalanx  of  talent  be- 
fore him— when  he  knew  the  expectation 
which  was  naturally  excited  with  respect 
to  the  debate  of  this  evening,  he  was  led 
to  suppose,  that  some  of  those  hon.  gen- 
tlemen would  endeavour  to  expose  the  in- 
utility and  impolicy  of  the  bill ;  and  he 
could  assure  them,  that  if  any  of  them 
made  a  display  of  that   kind,  it  would 
not  go  without  an  answer.    But  he  could 
not  see  why  he  and  his  hon.  friends  should 
be  called  upon  to  combat  air,  or  to  fight 
where  there  was  no  appearance  of   an 
enemy.    Now,  when  this  night  was  fixed 
for  the  consideration  of  this  bill,  as  he 
understood  with  the  consent  of  all  parties, 
it  was  certainly  not  fair  to  call  on  the 
House  to  stay  in  the  middle  of  its  pro- 
ceedings until  after  the  holidays.    He  as- 
serted, looking  to  the    situation  of  tho 
country,  that  the  House  would  not  show 
a  proper  sensibility  for  the  suppression  of 
that  horrible  system  which  prevailed,  if, 
having  passed  bills    of  less  importance* 
they  snowed  an  unwillingness  to  accede 
to  this.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  might 
reproach  ministers  for  having  shown  a 
comparative  coldness  to  the  true  interests 
of  the  country,  if  after  they  had  carried 
measures  for  regulating  public  meetings, 
and  for  other  points  of  considerable  im- 
portance at  the  present  moment,  they  had 
refrained   from    checking    that   evil  by 
which  the  morals  of  the  people  and  the 
peace  of  the  country  were  more  likely  to 
be  shaken  than  by  any  other  cause  what- 
soever.   He   stated    originally,    that  he 
looked  on  the  measures  which  were  con- 
nected with  the  press,  and  which  were  in- 
tended   to   support   the    character  and 
morals  of  the  country,  as  of  infinitely 
more  importance  to  the  safety  of  the  state 
than  any  others  that  could  be  devised  or 
imagined.    If  parliament  separated  with* 
(*Y) 
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out  performing  this  great,  sacred,  and  so 
lemn  duty  to  the  country ;  if  they  sepa- 
rated without  averting  the  monstrous  don* 
ger  which  threatened  the  empire;  if  they 
separated  without  dispelling  the  disgrace 
which  hung  over  their  heads,  by  permit- 
ting blasphemous  publications  to  be  disse- 
minated without  restraint,  they  would  ill 
discharge  the  duty  which  had  devolved 
upon  them.  He  decidedly  protested 
again>t  the  doctrine,  that  ministers  were 
bound  to  get  up  in  that  House,  and  make 
speeches,  when  no  objections  were  offered 
against  their  measures.  If  he  had  not 
originally  opened  this  subject  with  suffi- 
cient fulness,  he  certainly  might  now  be 
called  on  for  information ;  but  as  that 
charge  could  not  be  made  against  him,  it 
lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  to  state 
their  objections ;  and  when  they  did  so, 
he  felt  confident  that  they  would  be  re- 
futed. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  said,  he  had  en- 
tered the  House  with  expectations  of  a 
\ery  reasonable  kind—  expectations  which, 
reasonable  as  they  were,  he  was  sorry  to 
perceive  were  likely  to  be  disappointed. 
He  had  entered  the  House  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  those  who  proposed  an  in- 
novation in  the  criminal  law  of  the  coun- 
try— an  innovation  affecting  the  most 
important  of  all  the  constitutional  right3 
of  Englishmen— a  law  against  the  freedom 
of  the  British  press — would  show  some 
reason  for  such  a  proceeding,  before  they 
called  upon  the  House  to  entertain  the 
proposition ;  but  the  noble  lord  reversed 
the  usual  course  of  business,  and  argued, 
that  gentlemen  on  that  (the  Opposition) 
side  of  the  House  should  state  their  ob- 
jections to  the  measure.  To  state  their 
objections  to  the  measure !  To  offer  ar- 
guments against  that  in  support  of  which 
no  argument  had  been  offered !  In  his 
opinion,  every  individual  who  agreed  to 
this  proposition  without  full  explanation 
from  those  by  whom  it  was  introduced, 
would  make  himself  a  party  to  an  outrage 
against  the  constitution— would  become  a 
party  to  a  precedent  of  the  most  scan- 
dalous and  reprehensible  nature.  Surely 
it  could  not  be  argued,  that  because  the 
bill  came  from  another  place,  it  was  there- 
fore to  be  adopted  here,  on  a  simple  pro- 
position to  that  effect.  It  was  a  measure 
of  the  highest  possible  importance,  and 
before  the  second  reading  was  moved,  its 
nature  should  have  been  fully  described  to 
the  House.  He  hoped  the  circumstances 
would  be  recollected  by  the  House  and 
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the  country,  under  which  it  was  brought 
forward  by  the  noble  lord.  He  hoped  tat 
introduction  in  such  a  manner  of  a  new 
penalty  for  an  undefined  offence  would  not 
be  forgotten.  He  hoped  it  would  be  re- 
membered, that  it  was  in  the  noble  lord's 
administration  that  such  an  in  novation,  on 
such  a  subject,  was  avowedly  tolerated 
Let  the  House  bear  in  mind  that  not  one 
syllable  of  reason  had  been  adduced  fir 
this  innovation.  When  the  bill  came  from 
the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  read  the  £nt 
time  without  opposition,  in  conformity 
with  the  usual  courtesy  which  prevailed 
in  such  coses.  It  passed  the  first  reading 
without  discussion  or  observation,  because 
no  man,  he  thought,  in  his  senses,  caoU 
have  supposed  that  the  noble  lord  had  for* 
gotten  all  the  maxima  of  sound  argument 
and  just  reasoning,  and  adopted  the  opi- 
nion, that  the  burthen  of  proof  retted 
with  those  who  opposed  the  measure.  He 
(sir  J.  Mackintosh)  always  understood  that 
such  proof  rested  with  the  proposers  of  i 
low,  and  not  with  those  who  were  called 
upon  to  consider  it.  The  noble  lord  had 
told  them,  that  in  the  case  of  the  sedi- 
tious meetings  bill,  he  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  make  a  separate  statement.  Wat 
it,  he  asked,  on  account  of  the  compara- 
tive importance  of  the  bill,  that  he  vai 
obliged  to  do  so  ?  The  noble  lord  would 
perhaps  answer,  that  its  intricacy  in  point 
of  detail  rendered  such  a  proceeding  ne- 
cessary. The  present  bill,  the  noble  lord 
might  perhaps  observe,  only  authorised 
new  principles,  new  precedents,  and  new 
laws,  in  their  penal  legislation  respecting 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  was  therefore 
of  so  frivolous  a  nature  as  to  render  stale* 
ment  or  explanation  quite  unnecessary! 
There  was  no  shadow  of  ground  for  the 
distinction  which  the  noble  lord  was  soli- 
citous to  establish.  The  introduction  of 
J  a  new  principle  and  a  new  law  on  general 
;  grounds,  such  as  those  alluded  to  by  tbe 
noble  lord,  required  that  those  grounds 
should  be  stated,  as  well  as  the  facts 
which  called  for  the  introduction  of  a 
;  measure  of  complicated  details.  What 
I  did  the  noble  lord  state  in  his  opening 
\  speech  on  a  former  occasion  ?  He  had 
!  listened  to  the  noble  lord  with  the  deepest 
;  but  most  painful  attention,  and  hating 
done  so,  he  would  maintain  that  the  noble 
lord  had  stated  no  ground  whatever  for 
this  measure.  The  noble  lord  had  stated 
indeed,  that  blasphemous  libels  had  in- 
:  creased,  and  he  had  argued  the  necessity 
vf  putting  them  down  by  a  severe  penally- 
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But  did  the  noble  lord  prove  that  neces- 
sity ?  Did  he  show  that  the  inadequacy 
of  the  punishment  awarded  by  the  lair  as 
it  at  present  stood,  was  the  cause  of  this 
increase  of  blasphemous  libels  ?  Was  it 
stated  by  any  gentleman  in  the  House 
that  this  was  the  case?  It  was  not:  no 
individual  could  make  such  a  statement. 
He  believed  such  a  position  to  be  abso- 
lutely untenable.  Many  things  ought  to 
be  proved  before  the  House  agreed  to 
such  a  measure.  Ere  they  could  wisely 
or  honestly  adopt  it,  the  existence  of  the 
evil  must  be  snown— the  inadequacy  of 
the  existing  law  to  meet  it—the  elh'cacy 
of  the  remedy,  and  its  likelihood  not  to 
produce  a  greater  evil  than  that  which  it 
was  intended  to  remove.  Not  one  of  them 
was  made  out  by  the  noble  lord,  and  in- 
deed it  was  impossible  that  they  could  be 
in  a  few  cursory  paragraphs  of  the  noble 
lord's  speech— a  speech  in  which  the 
noble  lord,  certainly  with  great  ability  had 
taken  a  review  of  the  whole  state  of  the 
country.  It  was  impossible  that  the  noble 
lord  could,  in  part  of  that  description, 
pay  such  attention  to  a  question  of  this 
extent  and  importance  as  it  manifestly  de- 
manded. What  the  noble  lord  bad  now 
said  was  quite  beside  the  question.  It  was 
not  a  question  whether  a  bill  for  putting 
down  blasphemous  libels  was,  or  was  not,  of 
more  importance  than  the  others,  which 
had  been  passed  to  meet  particular  offences. 

The  other  measures  were  introduced  to 
check  what  was  termed  an  urgent  existing 
e?  il.  If  they  were  to  be  adopted  at  all  (and 
be  did  not  think  they  were  called  for)  they 
must  be  adopted  immediately ;  but  that 
which  was  a  measure  of  a  preventive  na- 
ture did  not  demand  the  same  degree  of 
hurry.  It  was  of  much  more  importance 
than  the  immediate  passing  of  this  bill, 
that  the  House  should  keep  up  to  the  ac- 
customed forms  of  legislature— to  those 
decencies  and  decorums  which  ought  to 
attend  the  enactment  of  any  penal  law ; 
and  much  more  so,  when  new  penalties 
were  about  to  be  directed  against  the  li- 
berty of  the  press.  They  ought  not  to 
lose  sight  of  that  gravity  and  calm  deli- 
beration which  sholud  be  witnessed  in 
every  deliberative  assembly,  when  new 
and  heretofore  unknown  penalties  were 
introduced  for  their  adoption.  He  there- 
fore, most  unquestionably,  would  not 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  this  measure 
on  the  present  occasion.  He  would  con- 
sider himself  highly  blatneable  if  he  did ; 
as  that  would  be  to  assume  that  the  mea- 


sure bore  on  its  face  its  recommendation 
to  the  House.  Time  for  due  consideration 
ought  to  be  aHowed,  and  to  obtain  the 
necessary  delay,  he  would  vote  for  the 
motion  of  his  noble  friend  who  had  pro- 
posed an  adjournment  of  the  question. 

The  Attorney  General  observed,    that 
the  remarks  on  the  course  of  proceeding 
adopted  by  his  majesty's  ministers,  which 
had  fallen  from  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side,  were  well  deserving  of  notice.  They 
appeared  to  him  to  have  arisen  from  a  mis- 
understanding of  what  had  formerly  taken 
place.    His  noble  friend  had,  on  a  former 
occasion,  distinctly  stated  the  nature  of 
the  alterations  intended  to  be  proposed  in 
the  committee,  and  therefore  he  thought 
the  imputation  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  was  without  foundation.    Still  less 
founded  was  the  assertion  which  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  had  made,   that  his 
noble  friend,  or  any  other  of  his  majesty's 
ministers,  or  indeed  any  gentleman  on  that 
(the  ministerial)  side  of  the  House,  had 
treated  the  present  as  a  frivolous  measure. 
Measures  connected  with  the  state  of  the 
press  had  been  insisted  on  by  his  majesty's 
ministers,  as  those  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, and  therefore  deserving  the  most 
serious  consideration  of  the  House  before 
they  became  the  law  of  the  land.    When 
be  recollected  the  manner  in  which  the 
noble  lord  opened  the  present  debate,  and 
the  speeches  which  were  delivered  by  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
they  appeared  to  him  directed  to  any  thing 
rather  than  the  matter  immediately  under 
discussion.    They  had  again  restated  to 
the  House  the  question  at  Manchester, 
and  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  all  those 
measures  produced  by  it.    Some  allusions 
had  been  made  to  himself  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  intending  to  provoke  him  to 
address  the  House,  which  he  was  always 
unwilling  to  do,  unless  his  duty  rendered 
it  absolutely  necessary.   He  rose  last  night 
to  answer  certain  remarks  which  were  then 
thrown  out,  but  was  on  that  occasion  pre- 
vented from  stating  his  opinion.   The  law, 
they  were  told,  as  it  at  present  stood,  was 
sufficient  for  the  punishment  of  libel;  and 
observations  were  made  relative  to  the 
conduct  of  an  hon.  and  learned  friend  of 
his,  to  whom  he  had  unworthily  succeeded. 
He  begged  to  state  to  the  House  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  was  placed,  particularly  in  the  year 
1818,  when  no  prosecutions  were  com- 
menced.   The  observations  which  came 
from  the  other  side  of  the  House  on  this 
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subject  were  roost  extraordinary,  and  as- 
tonished him  not  a  little.    It  was  the  first 
time,  he  believed,  that  gentlemen  oppo- 
site had  reproached  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  for  not  exercising  their  powers. 
Let  the  House  consider  the  situation  in 
which  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  were 
placed.    If  they  wished  to  prosecute  with 
effect,  and  at  the  proper  time,  motions 
were  brought  forward  in  parliament,  charg- 
ing them  with  having  prosecuted  too  much. 
An  hon.  and  learned  predecessor  of  his, 
in  the  years  1810  and  1811,  had  selected 
a  number  of  cases  of  libel,  which  he  pro- 
secuted with  effect.   A  motion  was  in  con* 
sequence  made  on  the  subject  in  parlia- 
ment, and  observations  similar  to  those 
which  he  had  since  heard  were  not  only 
directed  against  that  individual,  but  the 
policy  of  prosecuting  at  all  was  strongly 
Questioned.    In  1817,  when  libels  were 
disseminated  through  the  country,   at- 
tempts were  made  to  put  them  down,  not 
by  tne  ex  officio  informations  of  the  attor- 
ney-general, but  by  instituting  prosecu- 
tions in  inferior  courts.    Then  a  motion 
was  made  in  parliament  questioning  the 
legality  of  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown,  who  maintained  the  right 
of  those  inferior  courts  to  exercise  a  juris- 
diction in  cases  of  libel.    Was  it  likely, 
after  this,  that  magistrates  would  interfere 
to  repress  libels  in  their  different  districts, 
when  a  doubt  was  thus  thrown  on  their 
authority?    Prosecutions  were  afterwards 
instituted  in  the  metropolis,  and  acquittal 
followed  acquittal.   Two  remarkable  cases 
ofthiskindoccurred(thoseofMr.Wooler). 
In  one  of  them  a  verdict  of  acquittal  was 
recorded;    in  the   other    the  defendant 
was  found  guilty,  but  the  verdict  was  set 
aside  in  consequence  of  an  informality,  all 
the  jurymen  not  having  been  in  court 
when  the  verdict  was  returned.    He  was 
ready  to  meet  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
with  respect  to  the  trial  and  acquittal  of 
Mr.  Hone.    What  was  the  nature  of  the 
libels  in  that  case— for  he  must  so  call 
them,  as  they  had  been  so  decided  since 
the  acquittal  of  that  individual  ?    In  men- 
tioning these  circumstances,   he  by  no 
means  intended  to  impeach  the  verdict  of 
the  jury  by  which  Mr.  Hone  was  tried. 
It  was  said,  as  the  ground  of  Mr.  Hone's 
defence,  that  the  primary  object  of  those 
libels  was,  not  to  bring  into  contempt  any 
part  of  the  Litany,  but  to  libel  and  scan- 
dalize certain  persons  named  in  them.   He 
never  heard  those  publications  defended, 
but  many  attempts  had  been  made  to  jus- 
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tify  the  verdicts*  Gentlemen  on  bstk 
sides  of  the  House  allowed  that  the  psjo- 
dies  were  improper.  He  would  ask,  why 
they  were  so  considered?  The  reasoa 
evidently  was,  because  gentlemen  mort 
have  felt,  that  whatever  the  intention  of 
the  defendant  was,  the  necessary  effect  of 
those  publications  must  be,  to  bring  into 
contempt  those  parts  of  the  Litany  whim 
were  parodied.  Whatever  was  the  inten- 
tion of  Mr.  Hone,  if  such  an  effect  were 
produced,  he  (Mr. Hone)  was  auswtrsbls 
for  it.  But  no  sooner  came  the  first  day 
of  the  sessions,  though  no  amendment  was 
moved  to  the  Address,  although  it  vat 
concurred  in  by  gentlemen  opposite*  still 
they  one  and  all  rose  to  state  their  sai- 
nion,  that  it  was  a  cruel  persecution  of  oh 
individual,  and  that  the  attorney-genera) 
had  exercised  a  most  unwise  unoretios. 
They,  however,  admitted  the  impropriety 
of  those  publications.  He  was  told  si 
that  time,  that  to  prosecute  them  was  t 
most  dangerous  svstem,  because  it  tended 
to  disseminate  the  poison  more  widely 
[Hear,  hear,  hear!].  One  hon.  gentle- 
man had  said  to-night,  that  the  Chrirtsn 
religion  did  not  want  the  aid  of  the  civi 
power  for  its  support,  aa  he  (the  attorney* 

feneral)  had  stated  on  the  trial  of  Carlis* 
Ie  admitted  that  it  did  not  demand  the 
aid  of  the  civil  power  for  the  promulgation 
of  its  doctrines  or  the  preservation  of  its 
tenets;  but  when  publications  were  sent 
forth,  such  as  those  disseminated  by  Car- 
Hie,  was  it  not  necessary,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  lower  orders,  that  those  prose- 
cutions should  be  carried  on?  Was  not 
the  prosecution  of  such  an  offender  likely 
to  repress  the  offence  ?  But  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  wished  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  to  be  tender  of 
prosecuting  libels ;  and  it  had  even  been 
declared,  that  the  more  foul  the  libel,  the 
more  dangerous  the  prosecution,  became 
it  gave  a  greater  publicity,  and  sometime! 
excited  commiseration  for  the  party  pro- 
secuted. The  case  of  Mr.  Hone  ess 
quoted  in  support  of  this  statement,  sad 
allusion  was  made  to  the  lavish  subscrip- 
tion which  had  been  procured  for  the  re- 
lief of  that  indifidual  throughout  the  coun- 
try. He  did  not  mean  to  impute  improper 
motives  to  any  one;  he  would  hazard  the 
censure  of  the  hon.  member  for  Shrews- 
bury by  declaring,  that  whatever  might 
have  been  the  motives  of  those  who  thus 
subscribed,  the  effect  of  their  conduct  was 
most  prejudicial.  What  must  be  the  efcet 
on  the  country,  where  a  man*  who  hap- 
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pened  to  be  acquitted  for  publishing 
pamphlets  considered  on  all  hands  impro- 
per, confessedly  of  a  mischievous  nature, 
was  immediately  held  up  as  a  persecuted 
individual,  and  therefore  worthy  of  public 
support.  At  the  time  to  which  he  alluded, 
a  prosecution  was  considered  beneficial. 
He  might  almost  say,  that  premiums  were 
offered  for  prosecutions.  His  hon.  and 
learned  predecessor  had  actually  received 
letters  from  individuals,  calling  on  him  to 
prosecute  them.  There  were  not  only  ac- 
quittals, but  the  persons  acquitted  were 
held  up  as  martyrs.  These  circumstances 
were  not  very  encouraging  to  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  prosecute ;  for  the  House 
would  perceive  that  the  right  of  the  attor- 
ney-general  to  prosecute  should  be  ma- 
turely considered  before  he  proceeded. 
No  prosecution  ought  to  be  instituted  by 
him,  unless  he  meant  to  carry  it  on  with 
effect,  and  where  he  was  not  conscious  in 
his  own  mind  of  the  probability  of  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  The  House  would  also 
agree  with  him,  that  there  was,  and  per- 
haps there  ought  to  be,  a  prejudice  in  the 
minds  of  jurymen,  and  of  the  public, 
against  Crown  prosecutions.  An  attorney- 

Seneral  would,  under  these  circumstances, 
o  wrong  to  launch  into  prosecutions  for 
libel,  without  considering  the  nature  of 
the  libel,  the  temper  of  the  times,  and 
temper  of  the  jury.  There  had  been  five 
acquittals  within  the  walls  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  as  well  as  a  subscription  out  of 
doors  for  persons  who  had  been  prosecuted 
for  libel.  Feeling,  therefore,  as  an  attor- 
ney-general must  do,  that  he  was  likely  to  be 
called  to  an  account  in  that  House  for  the 
exercise  of  his  power,  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  was  completely  justified  in  not  pro- 
ceeding without  very  great  deliberation. 
Early  in  1819,  prosecutions  were  com- 
menced against  Carlile,  not  only  for  blas- 
Iihemous  publications,  but  for  a  seditious 
ibel  having  the  tendency  to  encourage 
people  to  act  upon  the  principle  of  assas- 
sination. His  hon.  and  learned  predeces- 
sor having  instituted  those  prosecutions, 
and  finding  also  that  others  were  instituted 
by  a  society  in  this  town,  who  made  it 
their  business  to  look  after  oftences  of  this 
kind,  had  a  right  to  pause  before  he  filed 
other  informations,  until  the  result  of  the 
pending  prosecutions  was  known.  He  did 
not  in  consequence  file  any  more  informa- 
tions, lest  he  might  be  accused  of  harass- 
ing individuals  unnecessarily.  It  was  im- 
possible, from  the  press  of  business  in  the 
court  of  Kings-bench,  to  bring  on  the 


trial  until  the  month  of  October  last,  at 
which  time  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had 
retired  from  office.  This  delay  was  by  no 
means  unprecedented.  In  1795,  when  a 
noble  and  learned  lord  (then  Mr.  Erskine) 
prosecuted  Williams  for  publishing  "  The 
Age  of  Reason,"  he  declined  bringing  the 
case  to  trial  until  a  full  special  jury  at- 
tended. He  ( the  attorney-general ) ,  how- 
ever, was  determined  to  proceed,  whether 
the  number  of  special  jurors  who  attended 
was  great  or  small.  The  result,  was,  that 
Carlile  was  convicted,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  that  conviction  had  produced  a  useful 
effect.  On  his  entrance  into  office,  such 
was  the  number  of  libels  which  inundated 
the  country,  and  the  cheapness  of  the  forma 
in  which  they  were  published,  that,  pain- 
ful as  the  duty  was,  he  had  felt  it  necessary 
to  prosecute,  not  only  by  ex  officio  in- 
formations, but  also  by  another  way,  in 
the  inferior  courts ;  but  if  indictment  were 
multiplied  on  indictment,  if  information 
were  heaped  upon  information,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  meet  all  the  cases 
of  libel.  They  might  as  well  think  of  in- 
stituting actions  against  all  the  persona 
who  attended  at  the  meeting  at  Manches- 
ter, or  any  other  illegal  meeting,  if  an 
hon.  and  learned  friend  of  his  would  allow 
him  so  to  call  it.  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  said,  that  this  waa  only  a  pre- 
ventive measure.  Could  he  say  that  the 
placing  an  additional  punishment  on  a 
particular  offence  known  to  exist,  waa 
mere  matter  of  prevention  ?  One  object 
of  the  bill,  he  apprehended,  was  this— by 
affixing  an  accumulated  punishment  on  an 
offender  who  had  committed  a  second  of- 
fence, at  onoe  to  visit  him  for  bis  past 
conduct,  and  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
it  in  future.  What  could  be  a  greater  of- 
fence against  a  society,  constituted  like 
our's,  than  an  attempt,  first,  to  overthrow 
the  religion ;  and  next,  to  subvert  the  go- 
vernment? By  this  bill,  an  endeavour 
was  made  to  prevent  the  mischief,  before 
it  went  to  any  great  extent.  It  first  en- 
abled the  Court  before  whom  the  party 
was  tried,  to  seize  the  libellous  publica- 
tion, whether  in  his'  own  hands  or  those 
of  any  other  person.  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  said,  that  no  proof  was  given 
of  the  existence  of  mischief;  but  was  it 
not  clear  in  the  case  of  Carlile,  who,  up 
to  the  very  eve  of  his  judgment,  had  con- 
tinued to  sell  those  blasphemous  publica- 
tions for  which  he  was  punished?  This 
instance  was  ground  enough  for  the  enact- 
ment subjecting  the  libels,  after  convtc- 
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tion,  to  be  seised  by  the  order  of  the 
Court ;  and  it  was  provided,  that  if  a  new 
trial  should  be  granted,  the  property  should 
be  restored,  society  being  protected  in 
the  mean  time  against  the  diffusion  of  the 
evil.  Could  any  thing  be  more  perni- 
cious to  society  than  the  publication  of 
those  seditious  and  blasphemous  libels 
with  which  the  country  had  been  deluged? 
It  was  said  that  this  bill  enacted  a  new 
punishment.  That  was  not  the  case.  In 
1796  a  bill  was  passed,  by  which  the  party 
convicted  of  the  offences  therein  men* 
lioned  was  subjected  to  banishment.  Ba- 
nishment was  not  so  severe  a  punishment 
as  transportation!  because  it  enabled  the 
the  person  on  whom  it  was  inflicted  to 
select  his  own  place  of  retreat,  and  saved 
him  from  being  forcibly  detained  among 
felons.  He  trusted  he  had  shown  that  an 
evil  did  exist,  against  which  the  House 
were  called  upon  to  furnish  a  preventive. 
This  being  the  case,  he  apprehended  that 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  would  have  a 
tendency  to  repress  that  evil.  It  would 
operate  to  prevent  a  second  offence,  bo- 
cause  when  persons  had  committed  a  first, 
they  would  be  more  careful  not  to  offend 
again.  Whatever  objections  might  be 
made  to  the  details  in  the  committee,  he 
thought  the  public  would  not  be  satisfied 
unless  that  House  should  consent  to  pass 
this  bill.  His  majesty's  ministers  did  not 
wish  to  break  in  upon  fair  discussion,  but 
it  was  necessary  to  provide  a  security 
against  blasphemy  and  sedition;  and,  in 
framing  this  measure,  it  had  been  consi- 
dered, that  prevention  was  better  than 
punishment. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  rose  to  explain. 
He  said  he  had  been  misunderstood.  He 
intended  to  distinguish,  and  be  thought 
he  had  distinguished  prevention  by  previ- 
ous restraint  from  prevention  by  punish- 
ment and  example.  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  had  told  them,  that  banishment 
was  not  a  new  punishment.  He  (sir  J. 
Mackintosh)  hod  merely  stated,  that  it 
was  a  punishment  not  now  existing  as  ap- 
plicable to  offences  of  the  press. 

Lord  Altharp  said,  that  as  allusion  had 
been  made  to  him,  be  thought  it  necessary 
to  rise  in  order  that  he  might  state  to  the 
House  the  grounds  on  which  he  had  ob- 
jected to  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Hone. 
His  objections  to  that  prosecution  arose 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  who  then  held  the 
office  of  attorney-general,  having  appealed 
from  one  jury  to  another,  with  the  view 
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|  of  obtaining  a  conviction  for  a  libel  of  the 
I  same  nature.  This  perseverance  ao 
!  corded  but  little  with  the  relaxatus 
which  followed  it  concerning  cases  of  i 
much  less  equivocal  nature.  The  objec- 
tions  which  he  and  his  bon.  friends  en- 
tertained against  the  present  measure  wert. 
that  it  was  wrong  to  bring  in  anewpeui 
law,  when  the  existing  lows  had  not  been 
previously  tried.    The  hon.  and  learned 

gentleman  had  said,  tiiat  prevention  waj 
etter  than  punishment;  but  he  (lord 
Althorp)  contended,  that  the  noble  lord 
opposite  and  his  colleagues  had  no  right 
to  impose  fresh  restrictions  on  the  pre* 
at  the  present  moment ;  when  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  existing  restrictions  had  sol 
been  ascertained. 

The  Attorney  General,  in  explanatws, 
defended  the  conduct  of  his  hon.  sod 
learned  predecessor  in  not  pressing  any 
more  prosecutions  immediately  after  the 
acquittals  which  had  been  alluded  to. 

The  Marquis  of  Tavistock  said,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  last 
night,  although  in  a  tone  very  different 
from  that  of  his  hon.  and  learned  colleague 
on  a  former  evening,  brought  forward  s 
charge  against  those  who  contributed  to 
the  relief  of  Mr.  Hone.  He  bad  hoped, 
that  alter  what  had  passed  in  that  House 
from  time  to  time,  respecting  the  prose- 
cution of  thut  individual,  it  would  not 
have  been  necessary  for  him  to  say  one 
word  upon  the  subject.  He  had  thought 
it  had  been  clearly  understood,  that  what- 
ever might  be  the  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  government  in  that  prose- 
cution, there  could  be  but  one  feeling  of 
disgust  with  respect  to  the  parodies 
in  question.  One  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentlemen  opposite  had  thought 
proper  on  a  former  occasion  to  say  that 
it  was  owing  to  those  who  expressed 
their  disapprobation  of  the  proseculioa 
of  Mr.  Hone,  and  who  had  contri- 
buted to  the  subscription  for  that  indivi- 
dual, that  blasphemy  and  sedition  had 
since  gone  unpunished.  He  (the  marquis 
of  Tavistock)  must  request  the  indulgence 
of  the  House,  while  he  stated  shorilv 
what  the  motives  of  his  conduct  had  been. 
Having  seen  others  not  only  not  prose- 
cuted, kbut  loaded  with  honours  and  pen- 
sions, after  having  published  parodies  ot'a 
similar  nature,  only  that  they  were  in  fa- 
vour of  the  government ;  and  having  seea 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hone,  that  if  the  paro- 
dies had  not  been  against  hit  majesty's 
government,  we  should  not  probably  luivc 
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ever  heard  of  them ;  having  teen  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  our  laws  three  prosecu- 
tions carried  on  by  the  attorney-general 
for  the  same  offence;  although  Mr.  Hone, 
after  the  acquittal  on  the  first  of  them, 
had  given  a  promise— a  promise  which  he 
had  since  kept— that  he  would  not  repub- 
lish the  parodies,  he  (the  marquis  of  Ta- 
vistock) thought  it  proper  to  mark  his  sense 
of  the  conduct  of  those  proceedings,  and 
he  had  no  hesitation  to  add  bis  admiration 
of  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Hone  in  conducting 
his  defence  against  all  the  power  and  ta- 
lents which  had  been  arrayed  against  him. 
As  to  the  attempt  to  implicate  him  (the 
marquis  of  Tavistock)  and  those  who  had 
pursued  the  same  course,  in  the  charge 
of  approving  and  extending  the  progress  of 
blasphemy,  it  was  too  absurd  to  be  main- 
tained for  a  moment ;  although  he  confessed 
he  felt  some  surprise  at  the  course  of  argu- 
ment which  had  been  pursued  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  as  he  had  some 
recollection  of  the  time  when  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  was  accustomed  to 
treat  similar  topics  in    a  very  different 
tone.    However  objectionable  the  mode 
of  political  discussion  by  parody  on  the 
sacred  writings  unquestionably  was,  Mr. 
Hone  could  plead  abundant  precedents 
for  it.    He  would  appeal  to  a  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite,  whether  he  had  not 
in  his  former,  perhaps  he  might  call  them 
his  less  prudent  days,  indulged  in  such  a 
mode  of  expressing  . his  feelings;    and 
whether  at  the  time  he  did  so,  he  was 
not,  nevertheless,  capable  of  entertaining 
a  just  abhorrence  of  blasphemy  and  sedi- 
tion. 

The  Solicitor  General  observed,  that  he 
was  so  pointedly  called  upon  by  the 
speech  of  the  noble  lord  and  by  that  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Shrewsbury  last 
night  that  he  did  not  think  he  should  dis- 
charge his  duty  to  himself  if  he  did  not 
rise  to  oner  an  explanation  of  the  lan- 
guage imputed  to  him.  Three  weeks  had 
elapsed  since  he  had  made  use  of  the  ex- 
pressions alluded  to.  They  had  occurred 
at  the  commencement  of  the  debate  on 
the  present  bills,  and  yet,  strange  to  say, 
though  the  hon.  member  for  Shrewsbury 
was  present  at  the  time  (whether  the 
noble  lord  was  or  was  not  he  could  not 
say ),  he  had  not  ventured  to  bring  forward 
the  charge  when  what  he  (the  solicitor 
general)  had  said  was  fresh  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  House,  but  had  postponed 
doing  so  until  an  interval  of  three  weeks 
had  cbpscd.    He  would  dare  any  hon. 


member  in  the  House*  who  was  listening 
to  him  at  the  time  to  say,  that  there  was 
the  slightest  ground  for  the  charge.    He 
never  had  said  that  the  conduct  pf  the 
gentlemen  opposite,  in  Mr.  Hone's  case 
had  given  rise  to  all  the   sedition  and 
blasphemy  which  had  since  flowed  in  upon 
the  country.      He  never  fin  his  life  had 
given  a  more  guarded  opinion  than  on  the 
occasion  in  question,  and  he  would  defy 
any  one  to  say  that  his  expressions  were 
not  that,  without  censuring  the  motives  of 
the  persons  who  entered  into  a  subscrip- 
tion for  Mr.  Hone,  he  was  confident  that 
such  conduct  had  had  the  effect  of  hold- 
ing out  a  hope  of  impunity  to  blasphem- 
ous and  seditious  libellers.     That  was  hia 
sentiment  on  that  occasion,  and  he  now 
deliberately   repeated    the    same.      He 
would  ask  the  noble  lord  on  what  grounds 
did  he  bring  charges  against  him  (the  So- 
licitor-general) for  his  former  conduct? 
He   would    ask    the  hon.   member   for 
Shrewsbury  on  what  ground  did  he  charge 
him  with  inconsistency  ?     He  had  never 
before  the  time  of  his  entrance  into  that 
House  belonged  to  any  political  society, 
or  was  in  any  way  connected  with  politics, 
and  even  if  he  had  intended  to  connect 
himself  with  any  party,  he  confessed  that 
during  his  short  parliamentary  experience 
he  had  seen  nothing  in  the  views,  the  po- 
licy or  the  conduct  of  the  gentlemen  op- 
posite, to  induce  him,  as  a  true  friend  of 
the  constitution  to  join  them.    On  a  for- 
mer night  he  stated  what  he  stated  now, 
and  what  could  not  be  contradicted,  that 
on  the  three  trials  of  Mr.  Hone,  a  judge, 
of  whose  talents  and  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish law  he  had  the  highest  opinion,  and 
who  was  distinguished  for  his  indepen- 
dence of  character,  declared  the  publica- 
tions to  be  profane  libels ;  that  the  present 
chief  justice  of  the  King's-bench,  who 
filled  that  situation  with  so  much  honour, 
declared  that  the  publication  produced  on 
the  trial  at  which  he  presided  was  a  profane 
and  impious  libel ;  that  another  person  was 
tried  and  found  guilty  for  the  publication 
of  one  of  those  libels ;  that  another  person 
suffered  judgment  to  go  by  default  for  pub- 
lishing one  of  those  parodies,  and  that  the 
court  in  passing  sentence  described  it  to  be 
a  profane  and  impious  libel.  With  all  these 
circumstances  before  his  eyes,  and  relying 
upon  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  this 
country  possessed  by  the  respectable  indi- 
viduals beforementtoned,  was  it,  he  would 
ask,  too  much  for  him  to  say,  that  not- 
withstanding the  verdict  of  the  jury,  he 
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considered  the  publications  profane  and 
impious  libels  ?  When  the  question  was 
afterwards  brought  before  that  House  by  a 
noble  lord,  and  seconded  by  an  hon.  and 
learned  individual  now  no  more,  for  whose 

great  talents  he  had  always  entertained  the 
ighest  respect,  and  of  whom  no  person 
could  speak  in  any  terms  of  approbation 
to  which  he  would  not  subscribe,   that 
hon.  and  learned  individual  then  said  that 
be  did  not  mean  to  state  that  the  pub- 
lications   themselves   were    undeserving 
of  censure,  but  that  the  conduct  of  the 
attorney-general  in  the  conduct  of  the 
prosecution    was    highly   improper.     In 
a  month   afterwards   the   hon.  member 
for   Norwich   again   brought  the   ques- 
tion before  the  House,  and  admitted  that 
the    publications   were  censurable,    al- 
though he  contended  that  they  were  not 
deserving  of  a  criminal  prosecution.  This 
therefore  went  forth  to  the  world,  that 
though  the  judges  of  the  land  had  declared 
these   publications   to  be   profane,   and 
though  the  gentlemen  in  that  House  al- 
ways arrayed  in  opposition  to  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Crown,  had  allowed  the  publi- 
cations to  be  censurable,  yet  they  ought 
not  to  be  visited  by  a  prosecution.    He 
would  ask  any  man  what  effect  could  such 
a  declaration  have  on  the  people,  other 
than  that  extreme  effect  of  encouragement 
to  seditious  libels  ?     But  that  was  not  all. 
There  was  in  a  short  time  afterwards  a 
meeting  held  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  en- 
tering into  a  subscription  for  the  man  who 
was  before  pronounced  by  the  judges  of 
the  land,  as  the  publisher  of  profane  and 
impious  libels ;   at  which  meeting  a  wor- 
thy alderman   member  for   the  city   of 
London,  presided ;  and  at  which  meeting 
an  hon.  baronet  member  for  Westminster, 
was  present ;  and  at  that  meeting  was  Mr. 
Wooler  allowed  to  make  an  inflammatory 
attack  on  the  judge  who  presided  at  Mr. 
Hone's  trial ;  whom  he  described  as  one 
who  had  in  the  course  of  the  trial  acted 
the  part  rather  of  a  vindictive  prosecutor 
than  of  an  impartial  judge  of  the  land, 
and  yet  no  dissent  to  such  sentiments  was 
offered  at  that  meeting.    On  the  contrary 
they  were  received  with  great  approba- 
tion, and  a  subscription  for  the  relief  of 
Mr.     Hone   was    immediately    opened. 
When  speaking  of  the  influence  which 
the  conduct  of  gentlemen  of  the  first  rank 
and    patriotism,  who  subscribed  on  that 
occasion,  had  on  the  people  was  it  too  much 
to  say,  that  it  was  impossible  under  such 
circumstances    to   expect    a    verdict   of 
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guilty  against  persons  pratseutsd  far  a 
similar  offence  ?  He  had  nothing  to  at* 
swer  to  the  arguments  on  the  principle  of 
the  bill,  because  he  thought  ^  they  had 
been  completely  answered  by  his  hon.  sad 
learned  friend.  He  should  now  sit  dona, 
having  supported  the  opinion  which  he 
had  given  on  a  former  night,  end  bavisg 
rebutted  the  unfounded  charges  waica 
bad  been  made  against  him  in  the  com 
of  the  debate. 

Mr.  Scarlett  allowed  that  he  never  bad 
heard  that  his  hon.  and  learned  nisni 
was  a  member  of  any  political  society,  «r 
that  he  was  connected  with  any  poHtiol 
body.  All  that  could  be  said  was,  per- 
haps, that  his  hon.  and  learned  mesa 
now  entertained  opinions  different  ftsa 
those  he  bad  formerly  expressed,  respect- 
ing his  present  associates  ;  but  there  ni 
nothing  wonderful  in  this  ;  it  was  natnal 
that  we  should  like  people  better  the  men 
we  became  acquainted  with  them.  Toe 
very  apprehension  of  being  thought  in- 
consistent would  excuse  aoine  warmth—* 
warmth  which  seemed  to  verify  the  ©M 
proverb,  "  That  proselytes  were  generally 
enthusiasts."  That  it  was  not  intended 
to  discuss  this  bill  was  manifest,  for  lbs 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  had  sot  ad- 
vanced any  argument  in  support  of  it ;  he 
had  heard  uo  indication  of  their  sentiments, 
except  a  scoff  or  a  laugh,  which  was  not 
an  argument.  With  respect  to  the  parti- 
cular question,  whether  or  not  there  had 
been  a  due  activity  in  the  prosecution  of 
libels,  he  must  say  that  he  did  not  think 
the  reasons  urged  by  the  other  a'de  in  de- 
fence of  their  declining  to  prosecute  were 
of  sufficient  weight.  He  meant  to  say 
nothing  unkind  of  individuals,  for  whom 
he  felt  great  respect,  and  of  the  purity  of 
whose  motives  there  could  be  no  question, 
but  it  was  his  duty  to  state*  his  opinion 
freely.  When  he  spoke  of  individuals  in 
public  stations,  he  must  be  understood  as 
speaking  of  nothing  but  errors  in  judg- 
ment, of  a  relaxation  in  some  cases,  aud 
too  severe  activity  in  others.  He  would 
take  up  the  conduct  of  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown  since  the  year  1811,  and  be 
would  say  he  was  one  of  those  who 
thought  that  the  activity  exercised  at  that 

Ceriod  called  for  animadversion.  Every 
ody  knew,  that  in  prosecuting  for  libel 
persons  might  sometimes  be  convicted 
who  were  not  in  any  way  chargeable  with 
moral  guilt.  He  had  been  present  on 
one  occasion  at  the  time  to  which  he  had 
just   alluded,  when  twenty   people  were 
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brought  op  for  Judgment,  every  one  of 
whom  was  as  little  involved  in  any  parti- 
cipation of  the  moral  guilt  of  the  offence 
of  which    they  were  convicted,   ns  any 
lion,   member  of  that  House.    Among 
them  were  several  women  who  lived  in 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  whose 
only  connexion  with  the  offence  was,  that 
having  annuities  on    newspapers,    their 
toames  as  required  by  act  of  parliament, 
were  lodged  at  the  Stamp  Office  as  joint 
proprietors  of  those   papers.    They  all 
received  sentence,  not  indeed  a  very  se- 
vere one  (they  were  fined  20/.  a-piecc)  ; 
but  still  the  prosecution  of  such  persons 
argued  an  activity  on  the  part  of  those 
who    prosecuted    them,    which    excited 
strong  sensations,  and  not  of  approbation, 
in  Westminster  Hall.  The  next  Attorney- 
general  seemed  to  act  on  the  principle 
that  frequent  prosecutions  for  libel  did 
more  barm  than  good,  and  he  believed 
that  in  the  coarse  of  four  years  there  was 
but  one  prosecution,  and  that  for  a  libel 
tm  one  of  the  royal  family.    Then  came, 
tinder  a  subsequent  Attorney-general  the 
prosecutions  against    Woolen      One  of 
them  was  for  a  libel  not  of  a  very  offensive 
nature,  but  one  or  two  passages  struck 
him  as  likely  to  produce  a  verdict.    When 
the  Attorney-general  had  opened  his  case, 
Mr.  Wooler  made  a  defence  which  exhi- 
bited a    very    extraordinary  degree  of 
talent :  and,  feeling  all  the  respect  that  he 
did  for  the    Attorney-general,   he  must 
say  that  he  thought  Mr.    Wooler  had 
greatly  the  advantage  over  him.'    The 
conviction  of  Mr.  Wooler  might  be  at- 
tributed rather  to  the    mode  of  his  de- 
fence, and   the  topics    touched    on   by 
him,  than  to  any  arguments  used  by  the 
Attorney-general.      As    an    example  of 
the  mode  of  defence   adopted   by    Mr. 
Wooler,  he  (Mr.  Scarlett)  would  state, 
that  Mr.  Wooler,    in  his    defence,  said 
that  the  Bill  of  Rights  wn«  a  bill  of  wrongs 
and  insults ;  and  avowed  himself  the  fol- 
lower of  Plaine's  political  doctrines.    In 
fact,  his  own  speech  did  more  to  overturn 
his  own  arguments  than  the  speech  of  the 
Attorney-general.    In  the  second  case, 
the  libel  was  a  mere  piece  of  pleasantry 
against  some  members  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  Mr.  Wooler  conducted  his  de- 
fence in  the  same  tone  of  pleasantry,  ob- 
-  serving  that  after  the  former  prosecution, 
which  he  called  a  tragedy,    this  was  a 
farce.    The  jury  acquitted  him,  and  he 
(Mr.  Scarlett)   thought  they  did  right. 
For  his  own  part,  ana  be  must  be  suppos- 
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cd  to  have  some  experfence  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  believed  there  could  not  be  a 
more  fair,  honourable,  and  intelligent 
tribunal  in  the  world  than  a  London  jury. 
Then  came  the  case  of  Mr.  Hone  ;  who 
was  indicted  for  three  libels  ;  one  a  parody 
on  the  Litany,  another  a  parody  on  the 
Catechism,  and  the  third  a  parody  on  the 
Athanasian  Creed.  When  Mr.  Hone 
was  brought  up,  the  information  was 
read  at  great  length,  and  every  count  but 
the  last  charged  him  with  an  intent  to  re- 
vile the  Liturgy.  He  (Mr.  Scarlett) 
thought  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Hone  would 
be  acquitted  ;  and  he  said  so  to  a  learned 
gentlemen  who  now  filled  with  the  great- 
est credit  to  himself  the  situation  of  a 
judge  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench—he 
meant  Mr.  Justice  Richardson,  who  was 
then  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion. His  reason  for  so  thinking,  and  he  then 
stated  it,  was,  that  so  many  distinguish- 
ed persons,  bishops,  deans,  and  ministers 
of  state,  in  all  times  and  ages,  had  pub- 
lished parodies,  and  he  did  not  believe 
that  twelve  men  could  be  found  in  (he 
metropolis,  who  could,  on  their  oaths, 
conscientiously  find  a  man  guilty  of  blas- 
phemy, for  doing  what  had  so  frequently 
and  by  such  persons  been  done  before  him. 
As  he  had  foretold,  Mr.  Hone  was  ac- 

Jiuittcd.  The  second  prosecution  was 
or  a  parody  on  the  Catechism ;  this  was 
something  worse ;  but  Mr.  Hone  had 
produced  in  his  defence,  a  parody  called 
"  The  Freeholder's  Catechism,"  written 
by  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  but  which  by  mistake  he  had  at- 
tributed to  Mr.  Wilkes.  It  was  in  fact 
written  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  in  favour  of 
the  government  of  that  day,  and  was 
thought  to  be  a  very  useful  composition. 
Mr.  Hone,  was  again  acquitted.  As  to 
the  third  parody,  on  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  he  (Mr.  Scarlett)  had  no  sooner 
read  the  record,  than  he  asserted  that  he 
had  no  doubt  of  an  acquittal.  Indeed,  a 
parody  did  not  necessarily  infer  an  inten- 
tion to  revile  the  thing  parodied.  How 
many  parodies,  for  instance,  had  been 
published  on  Pope's  Letter  of  Eloisa  to 
Abclard  ?  It  was  well  known  that  Mr. 
Porson  was  very  fond  of  a  parody  on  that 
poem ;  but  who  would  impute  to  him  or 
to  the  poem  any  wish  to  revile  the  poeti- 
cal character  of  Mr.  Pope  ?  He  was 
one  of  those  who  thought  that  thete  com- 
positions ought  not  to  be  applauded.  Ho 
did  not  think  the  present  an  irreligious 
age  ;  if  not  so  devout  as  former  ages,  it, 
I      (4Z) 
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however,  paid  the  greatest  attention  to 
the  outward  forms  and  decorums  of 
religion  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  for  this  very 
reason  that  parodies,  which  appeared  so 
innocent  to  our  forefathers,  were  so  shock- 
ing and  ofluntive  in  our  eyes.  But  a  jury 
to  whom  it  was  put  as  Mr.  Hone  put  it, 
whether  they  could  think  he  had  a  design 
of  reviling  or  degrading  the  Christian  re* 
ligion,  by  doing  that  which  bishops  and 
ministers  of  state  had  done  before  him, 
or  whether  they  thought  that  his  object 
was  purely  political,  could  not  in  their 
conscience  convict  hitn  of  the  former  of- 
fence ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  the  Attorney- 
general,  though  certainly  not  deficient  in 
courage,  had  not  ventured  to  appeal  to 
the  jury  for  a  political  verdict.  If  the  ac- 
quittals of  Woolcr  and  Hone  were  the 
grounds  on  which  the  opinion  was  founded, 
lat  juries  would  not  convict  in  those 
other  cases  of  atrocious  libel  to  which  re- 
ference had  been  made,  he  (Mr.  Scarlett) 
felt  assured  that  this  was  a  grievous  mis- 
take. He  was  convinced  that  not  one  of 
those  aggravated  libels  could  have  been 
brought  before  any  jury  without  a  certain- 
ty of  a  verdict  of  guilty.  As  to  what 
had  been  said  by  his  bon.  and  learned 
friend  on  former  occasions,  of  the  policy 
of  prosecuting  libels,  he  conceived  that 
much  depended  on  the  nature  of  each 
particular  case.  There  were  many  cases, 
no  doubt,  where  prosecution  might  do 
harm  by  giving  publicity  to  a  libel  not 
likely  to  be  otherwise  circulated  ;  but 
where  a  libel,  and  one,  too,  of  a  malig- 
nant nature,  had  already  circulated  very 
considerably,  especially  where  it  had  been 
disseminated  among  schools,  as  was  al- 
leged to  be  the  case  at  present,  there 
nobody  could  deny  that  it  would  be  high- 
ly useful  to  brand  the  libeller  with  a  ver- 
dict of  conviction  ;  nobody,  at  least,  could 
deny  that  such  a  person  was  a  fit  object 
against  whom  an  Attorney-general  might 
call  in  aid  the  operation  of  the  laws.  He 
would  not  impute  motives  to  his  majesty's 
ministers  ;  but  if  it  was  their  object  to 
put  down  the  press  by  the  clamour  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  they  could  not  pro- 
ceed in  a  way  different  from  their  present 
course.  The  cry  was — "  The  laws  won't 
do  ;  juries  won't  convict ;  give  us  severer 
laws  :"  whereas  the  fact  was,  that  the  aid 
of  the  laws  had  not  been  invoked  in  those 
cases  where  juries  would  be  sure  to  convict. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  who  thought  the 
power  of  filing  ex-qflicio  informations 
ought  to  be  taken  away  from  Attorn  ey- 
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generals;  on  the  contrary ,  he  thought  it 
a  power  which  if  discreetly  exercised, 
was  a  great  benefit  to  the  country.  Nor  hid 
any  objection  been  made  to.that  power  by 
his  honourable  friends ;  their  view  w* 
simply  this— that  as  it  was  a  power  which 
if  indiscriminately  applied,  woald  be  is 
many  eases  rigorously  severe*  it  ought 
not  to  be  pressed  on  ordinary  or  inadequate 
occasions  ;  but  if  the  country  were  resUy 
in  that  alarming  state  described  by  the 
Attorney-general,  then  why  not  bring 
some  of  the  worst  cases  before  a  jury? 
It  was  a  libel  on  juries  to  say  that  they 
would  not  convict  in  such  cases.  Why  did 
government  sleep  throughout  1818,  when 
they  might  have  obtained  convictions  of 
libels  unquestionably  blasphemous  aod  se- 
ditious ?  Was  it  necessary  that  such  pub- 
lications should  be  tolerated!  to  afford  s 
pretext  for  the  introduction  of  coercife 
measures  and  restrictions  on  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  f  He  was  convinced  tha: 
nothing  more  than  ordinary  attention  was 
necessary  to  procure  conviction  sccard- 
ing  to  the  present  laws,  and  that  sainav 
ters  were  not  entitled  to  demand  any 
additional  restrictive  laws  until  the  pre- 
sent laws  failed  to  bring  delinquents  ts 
punishment. 

Colonel  Wood,  adverting  to  the  ssser- 
tion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentlesua 
who  had  just  sat  down,  that  no  argument 
had  been  offered  in  support  of  this  mea- 
sure, observed,  that  no  argument  hsd 
been  advanced  against  it.  He  would  give 
a  reason  why  he  should  most  conscien- 
tiously vote  for  the  bill.  It  bad  two  ob- 
jects— one  to  seize  libels,  and  the  other 
to  send  out  of  the  country  those  who 
persisted  in  vilifying  the  civil  and  religious 
institutions.  With  respect  to  the  parodies 
published  by  Mr.  Hone,  the  House 
could  not.  be  unaware  of  their  mischief- 
ous  tendency.  The  impression  agaicft 
them  would  however,  he  believed,  be 
still  stronger,  if  the  mode  of  their  dis- 
tribution were  fully  made  known,  for  that 
would  naturally  increase  the  alarm  which 
the  currency  of  such  publications  vss 
calculated  to  produce  in  every  religion!, 
considerate  mind.— Where  would  tl)e 
House  suppose  he  first  saw  these  paro- 
dies ?  It  had  pleased  God  to  bless  his 
with  a  large  family  and  he  actually  found 
one  of  these  profane  and  impious  libels 
in  the  nursery  of  his  children  !  He  must, 
however,  do  justice  to  the  young  foik.s 
who  said  that  the  jokes  were  very 
good  ;  but  very  shocking.      Parliameft 
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would  neglect  a  veiy  material  duty  if  it 
did  not  take  measures  to  guard  the  pub- 
lic against  the  pollution  of  such  propnane 
and  impious  productions.  With  that 
view,  then,  he  would  vote  for  the  first 
part  of  this  bill,  and  he  would  also  vote 
for  the  second  part,  because  although  a 
sincere  admirer  of  civil  and  religious  li- 
berty, he  thought  that  those  who  alter  one 
conviction  could  not  refrain  from  a  second 
attempt  to  destroy  the  religion  and  go* 
vernment  of  their  country,  ought  to  be 
sent  out  of  it* 

The  question  being  put,  That  the  word 
"  now"  stand  part  of  the  question,  the 
House  divided:  Ayes,  190;  Noes,  72: 
Majority,  118.  The  bill  was  then  read  a 
second  time. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Wednesday  >  December  22. 

Marriage  Act*]  Dr.  PhiUimore 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend 
Che  act  of  Geo.  2nd,  called  the  Marriage 
act.  The  bill  would  be  similar  to  that 
which  had  received  the  sanction  of  the 
House  last  session,  but  which  had  never 
been  discussed  in  the  Lords,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wish  of  a  learned  lord  to 
have  time  to  consider  the  subject.  In  the 
interval,  he  could  say,  that  many  cases  of 
anility  of  marriage  had  been  decided,  as 
atrocious  as  any  which  hod  excited  the 
indignation— -as  distressing  as  any  which 
had  excited  the  sympathy,  of  the  House. 
He  meant  cases  in  which  husbands  had 
stepped  forward  to  take  advantage  of 
their  own  perjury  to  bastardize  their  issue, 
or  in  which  innocent  persons  had  been 
affected  by  the  severity  of  a  law  they 
could  net  guard  against— Leave  was 
given. 

Conduct  or  Colonel  Fletcher, 
a  Magistrate  or  Lancashire.] 
Mr.  Bennei  said,  he  had  a  petition  to 
present  from  an  individual,  praying  that 
the  House  would  not  entrust  additions! 
powers  to  magistrates,  as  he  had  suffered 
peculiar  hardship  from  the  exercise  of 
that  discretion  with  which  they  were  now 
invested.  The  magistrate  who  was  parti- 
cularly referred  to  in  the  petition,  was  a 
colonel  Fletcher,  of  Bolton.  He  should 
liave  hesitated  to  have  received  such  a 
statement,  if  lie  had  not  inquired  respect- 
ing the  character  of  tho  petitioner,  John 
Lever,  and  found  that,  though  in  a  humble 
walk  of  life,  he  bora  a  good  character. 


So  early  as  1812,  it  wns  proposed  to  the 
petitioner,  by  Samuel  Fletcher,  whom  the 
petitioner  considered  an  agent  of  colo- 
nel Fletcher,  to  become  a  spy.    This  the 
petitioner  refused.    He  was  told  by  Sam. 
Fletcher  that  it  was  wished  to  send  him 
through  York  and  Lancashire  to  Derby  ; 
and  he  was  told,  as  a  rule  for  his  conduct, 
that  he  might  go  the  length  of  cursing  the 
king  to  set  others  a-going ;  that  if  he  was 
apprehended,  he  need  not  be  alarmed,  as 
he  would  be  liberated,  though  he  might  not 
know  by  what  means.    The  petitioner, 
with  more  spirit  than  discretion,  informed 
his  acquaintance  of  the  offer  that  had 
been  made  to  him.    In  consequence  of 
this,  he  conceived  he  had  fallen  under  the 
anger  of  colonel  Fletcher.    He  was  some 
time  after  taken  up  and  carried  to  prison, 
and  while  in  confinement  he  was  exhi- 
bited as  a  sort  of  spectacle,  under  the 
name  of  general  Lud,  as  no  other  indivi- 
dual could  be  found  to  answer  to  that 
supposed  character.     After  some  time, 
as  no  allegations  could  be  proved  against 
him,  he  was  dismissed.     A  short  time 
after,  he  was  taken  out  of  his-  bed,  and 
put  into  confinement,  without  knowing 
for  what,  till  at  last  he  found  that  he  wag 
committed  to  Lancaster  gaol  on  a  charge 
of  murdering  a  man  he  never  saw.    As  to 
this  part  of  the  case,  he  had  inquired,  and 
found  in  the  calendar  for  1812,  that  John 
Lever,  the  petitioner,  was  committed  by 
colonel  Fletcher,  on  the  suspicion  of  hav- 
ing murdered  Mr.  Chadwick,  of  Beech- 
hall.    He  was  also  able  to  state  that  a 
physician  had  certified,  that  the  indivi- 
dual, so  far  from  having  been  murdered, 
had  died  of  a  fever ;   that  there  had  been 
an  absurd  report  of  his  having  been  in- 
jured by  a  blow  received  in  a  scuffle,  but 
that  it  had  been  proved  on  the  inquest  to 
be  untrue.      Yet,  notwithstanding  this, 
colonel  Fletcher  committed  the  petitioner 
on  suspicion  of  murdering  this  individual. 
The  petitioner  stated,  that  to  his  astonish- 
ment no  bill  was  presented  to  the  grand 
jury  against  him.    Whether  this  was  true 
he  had  not  the  means  of  knowing,  but 
from  the  books  of  the  gaol  he  found  the 
entry  respecting  the  commitment  which 
he  had  read,  and  underneath  "  a  bill  for 
misdemeanor."       His    belief  was,   that 
there  was  no  bill  preferred,  and  no  one 
bound  over  to    prosecute.      When   the 
petitioner  was  brought  up,  expecting  to 
be  tried  for  murder,  he  was  tried  for  a 
political  misdemeanor,  and,  as  he  had  no 
means  of  repelling  any  charge,  was  found 
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guilty.  The  witnesses  against  him  were 
two  persons  of  notoriously  bad  character, 
who  swore  to  what  the  judge  was  paid  to 
have  pronounced  the  most  ridiculous 
story.  The  two  witnesses  swore  that  the 
witness  told  them,  that  "  he  was  for  the 
death  of  the  king,  and  that  it  must  be 
sweetened  with  a  pound  of  sugar."  The 
petitioner  prayed  for  an  inquiry  into  his 
case. 

Mr.  Huskisson  said,  that  the  House 
could  not  think  of  entertaining  and  re- 
trying a  case  which  had  been  already  dis- 
posed of  in  a  court  of  justice.  As  to  the 
other  part  of  the  complaint,  if  the  ma- 
gistrate in  question  had  misconducted 
himself,  he  could  be  severely  punished  by 
the  law ;  and  if  the  petitioner  had  re- 
ceived injuries,  the  law  was  open  to  him 
for  redress. 

Mr.  7J.  IVUbraham  said,  that  the  facts 
of  tlic  case  were  very  different  from  the 
representation  of  the  petitioner.  In  May, 
1812,  the  petitioner  had  been  apprehend- 
ed, not  by  colonel  Fletcher,  but  by  ano- 
ther  magistrate,  for   giving  as  a  toast 
"  the  death  of  the  King.'9     While  he  was 
detained  for  that  offence,  colonel  Fletcher 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Graham,  in- 
clonng  another  from  the  deputy  inspector 
of  hulks  at  Portsmouth,  with  an  affidavit 
made  by  John  Harper,  a  convict,    that 
three  years  before,  about  the  time  Mr. 
Chadwick  of  Beech-hall,  was  murdered, 
the  deponent  returning  from  market  heard 
two  men  at  a  little  distance  from  the  road 
ill-treating  another.     The  two  men  were 
John  Lever  and  A.  Gordon.  They  threat- 
ened the  deponent,  that  if  he  told  what 
they  had  done,  they  would  serve  him  the 
same.     He  was  terrified  and  went  on  his 
knees,  and   promised  never  to  speak  a 
word  of  it.     He  afterwards  received  a 
present  of  a  suit  of  clothes  from  Lever. 
Mr.  Fletcher  finding  that  the  relations 
also  entertained  suspicions,  very  properly 
committed  Lever ;  but  about  the  time  of 
the  trial,  it  was  found  that  the  relations 
would  not  prosecute,  the  evidence  being 
insufficient,  and  merely  resting  on  the  as- 
sertion of  the  convict,  for  whom  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  have  procured  a 
free  pardon  before  his  testimony  could 
hive  been  received.     Yet  it  was  not  on 
this  account  to  be  expected  that  he  should 
not  he  tried  for  the  former  offence,  and 
he  was  accordingly  brought  to  trial,  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  a  year's  impri- 
son i-it-ni.      The   House  must  feel   in  its 
ju-tkv,  that  it  was  rather  a  hard  cate  to 


have  an  accusation  of  this  nature  prefenai 
against  any  gentleman,  after,  a  lapse  rf 
seven  years,  when  the  papers  essential  fir 
his   defence,    were    likely    to    be    1ml 
lleally  the  hon.  gentleman's  mouth  sees* 
ed  as  open  for  the  reception  of  charges  sf 
this  sort,  as  the  lion's  mouth  at  Yanka 
This   accusation  was    brought    fbravi 
against  a  gentleman  who  had  for  28  jjsjs 
performed  the  duties  of  a  magistrals,  U 
the  satisfaction  of  every  loyal  man  ia  1st 
country.    But  this  magistrate  was  eaesf 
those  who  acted  at  Manchester  oa  1st 
16th  of  August,  and  hence  was  expand 
to  the  hostility  of  a  certain  class  of  psv 
sons,  who  were  now  endeavouring  kf 
petitions  to  that  House,  and  every  ethsi 
species  of  expedient,  to  cas.t 
upon  all  the  magistrates  concerned 
that  occasion.     It  had  been  repeals*/ 
stated,  that  the  magistrates  acted  en  the 
16th  of  August  under  the  special  dine* 
tions,  or  with  the  previous  advice  of 4m 
majesty's  ministers*    Thia  statement  hsl 
been  positively  contradicted  by  seats  af 
the  ministers  themselves— but   still  Iks 
charge  was  repeated.    He  had,  howstsfr 
now    the    authority  of   the   magistrstsi 
themselves,  to  state  to  the  House,  tfcst 
they  had  received  no  directions  wbatswr 
from  ministers,  how  to  proceed  on  the 
16th  of  August — that  their  conduct  sa 
|  that  occasion  was  entirely  their  own,  and 
that  whatever  might  he  thought  of  thst 
conduct,  the  responsibility  for  it  hfllongtd 
to  themselves  alone.    Then  as  they  wars 
so  responsible,  and  as  they  were  likely  It 
be  called  upon  to.  answer  for  their  can* 
duct  before  a  legal  tribunal,  he  submitted, 
whether  it  was  fair  towards  these  gentle* 
men,  to  have  farther  prejudices  excited 
against  them  by  such  petitions  ss  that  be- 
fore the  House.  ,a 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  that  the  petitioner 
complained  that,  after  hating  been  con- 
fined for  some  time  upon  a  charge  of 
murder,  he  was  tried  only  for  a  misde- 
meanor, of  which  he  was  convicted*  main* 
ly  upon  pie  evidence  of  two  persons*  eha 
had  been  beard  to  threaten,  that  they 
would  go  to  Lancaster  for  the  purpose  of 
"  doing  him."  ^  As  to  what  the  .has. 
member  had  said  with  respect  to  the 
lion's  mouth  at  Venice,  he  should  oaly 
observe,  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  prefer 
any  charge  which  he  believed  to  be  tree, 
against  those  who  abused  their  power,  for 
the  purpose  of  oppressing  the  people. 
When  parliament  was  about  to  invest  the 
magistrates  with  new  and  extraordinary 
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powers,  it  was  right  to  state  the  manner 
in  which  the  powers  already  possessed 
were  abused. 

Mr.  Brougham  observed,  that  he  recol- 
lected the  trial  of  the  petitioner  in  1812, 
and  perfectly  remembered  that  the  peti- 
tioner, who  had  been  committed  for  a 
misdemeanor!  was,  before  he    obtained 
bail,  detained  upon  a  charge  of  murder, 
which  detainer  must  have  rendered  it  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  collect  the  materials  for 
his  defence.    The  petitioner  was,  it  ap« 
peared,  treated  very  harshly  in  the  course 
of  his  imprisonment ;  but,  notwithstanding 
all  those  circumstances,  it  was  much  to 
be  regretted  that  this  complaint  should 
not  have  been  preferred  long  since.    For 
it  was  certainly  a  grievance  to  the  accused, 
that  it  should  have  been  deferred  for 
seven  years,  as  that  must  render  it  more 
difficult  for  him  to  make  out  the  grounds  of 
his  vindication.   But  it  was  a  strange  fact, 
that  notwithstanding  the  committal  of  the 
petitioner  by  the  magistrate  alluded  to  for 
murder,  no  bill  was  presented  against  him 
to  the  grand  jury.    The  petitioner  was, 
however,  convicted  of  the  misdemeanor 
for  seditious  words,   which  he    uttered 
when  half  jocular  and  more  than  half  in 
liquor.    In  consequence  of  this  evidence, 
the  judge  charged  in  favour  of  the  peti- 
tioner, but  still  he  was  convicted.    He 
(  Mr.  B.)  had,  however,  a  much  more  ex- 
traordinary sample  of  the  same  jury  at 
this    assizes,    for    they,     with    express 
reluctance,    acquitted    thirty-eight    per- 
sons who  were  charged  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  only  one  spy,  whose  evidence 
was  contradicted  by  the  most  decisive 
proof  of  an  alibi,  accidentally  discovered. 
The  judge's  charge  was  in  favour  of  the 
accutfcd,  and  yet  the  jury  hesitated  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  they  return- 
ed the  verdict  of  acquittal,  declaring  at 
the  same  time,   that  they   thought   the 
accused  guilty,  although  the  evidence  was 
insufficient.    This  declaration  excited  the 
disgust  of  every  candid  man  in  court,  and 
especially  because  it  appeared  to  proceed 
from  prejudice,  the  prisoners  being  ac- 
cused of  a  political  offence.     The  jury 
were,  however,  so  indignant  at  the  disap- 
pointment of  their  prejudice  in  the  ac- 
quit tul  of  these  men,  that  they  actually 
convicted  every  one  accused  before  them 
throughout  the  remainder  of  tlie  day. 

The  motion  was  negatived. 

Motion    for    Paters    respecting 
ins  Bank  of  England  akj>  Exche- 


quer Bills.]  Mr.  Maberly,  after  he 
had  moved  for  sundry  accounts  relative 
to  the  revenue,  whiqh  were  ordered,  next 
moved  "  That  there  be  laid  before  this 
House,  an  account  showing  how  the  sum 
of  five  millions,  voted  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  off  debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  Eng-» 
gland  on  the  5th  July  1319,  has  been  ap* 
plied,  distinguishing  the  dates  of  toe 
different  payments." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  framed   a 
series  of  motions  calculated  to  produce  a 
view  of  the  state  of  the  consolidated  fund, 
and  also  to  bring  before  the  House  ao 
account  of  the  progress  made  in  the  re* 
payment  of  the  advances  of  the  Bank,  in. 
consequence  of  the  measures  adopted  last 
year  for  a  resumption  of  cash  payments 
by  the  Bank.    With  regard  to  the  first 
object,  he  had  no  objection  to  bring  it  in 
the  clearest  manner,    and  to  the  latest 
date,  before  the  House.    The  justice  of 
incredulity,  as  to  the  expectations  he  had 
held  put,   would  be  seen  by  the  result. 
Rumours  and  surmises  of  every  kind  had 
been  in  circulation  on  the  subject.    The 
House  was  well  aware  that  there  had 
been   a    considerable  falling  off  in  the 
quarter  ending  the  10th  of  October  last, 
as  compared  with  the  same  quarter  in  the 
preceding  year.    The  jhief  deficiency, 
which    had    occurred    in    the    customs, 
amounted  to  above  916,587/.    The  defi- 
ciency of  the  stamps  was  96,728/. ;  and  in 
the  excise,   192,117/.    There  was,  how- 
ever, an  increase  in  the  Post-office,  and 
on  some  other  branches  of  taxes ;  but  the 
difference  between  the  deficiency  and  the 
increase,    made   a    total   deficiency    of 
1,151,556/.  in  the  quarter  ending  the  10th 
October,   1819,  compared  with  the  same 
quarter  in  1818.    The  House  would  ob- 
serve that  the  916,000/.  of  the  customs 
constituted    a    great    portion    of    this 
decrease.    Various  circumstances  might 
be  referred  to  in  accounting  for  this  large 
deficiency  of  the  revenue ;  but  he  should 
mention  only  two,  which  would  of  them- 
selves be  found  sufficient  to  explain  the 
difference  between  the  two  quarters.  The 
first  was,  the  time  at  which  the  new  taxes 
began  to  operate.    It  was  perfectly  natural 
that  persons  who  were  apprehensive  of  an 
increase  of  duties  on  their  stock,  should 
have  endeavoured  to  pay  before  the  5th  of 
July  last.    This  had  caused  a  deficiency 
in  the  October  quarter  equal  to  all  the 
payments  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
made   in   it.    The   oilier   circumstance 
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was,  that  a  considerable  stagnation  had 
taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  year  in 
our  foreign  trade.    The  export  trade  had, 
in  the  period  referred  to,  diminished  to 
the  amount  of  7,000,000f.,  and  there  was 
consequently  a  corresponding  diminution 
in  the  export  duties.     But  he  was  happy 
to  say,  that  notwithstanding  this  falling  off 
in  the  customs,  there  was  no  appearance 
of  any  material  defalcation  in  the  internal 
consumption  of  the  country.    The  excise 
furnished    a    much    better   criterion   of 
judging  than   the  customs.    It  was,   in- 
deed, the  best  criterion  of  the  actual  stale 
of  the  country,  and  might  be  referred  to 
as  the  test  of  its  prosperity.     He  should, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  show  what  had 
been  the  state  of  several  articles  which 
came  under  the  excise  during  the  year 
ending  the  10th  October  1819;  and  that 
of  the  same  articles  on  an  average  of  three 
years,    ending    the   10th  October  1818. 
The  quantity  of  tea  which    had    been 
charged  with  the  duty,  on  an  average  of 
these  three  years,  was  21 ,600,000  lb.  The 
quantity  which  paid  duty  during  the  year 
ending    the    10th    October    1819,    was 
23,740,000  lb.    The  quantity  of  tobacco 
on    the    average    of    three    years    was 
17,590,000  lb. ;    the   quantity  last   year 
17,755,000  lb.    The  account  of  the  quan- 
tity of  malt  on  which  the  duty  had  been 
charged  was    not    yet   made    up.    The 
amount  of  British  and  Irish  spirits  was  for 
the  average  years  5,092,000  gallons ;  for 
the  last  year  5,190,000,  being  an  increase 
of  100,000  gallons.     With  regard  to  wine, 
he  should  include  all  descriptions.    The 
average  of  the  three  years  was  3,455,000 
gallons ;    the    amount   of  the  Inst  year 
!J,G70,000  gallons.    The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman then  proceeded  to  make  similar 
comparisons  of  the  quantities  of  foreign 
spirits,     leather,     and    other    excisable 
articles  on  which  there  had  been  an  in- 
crease.    The  comparison  he  had  made, 
and    the  great  general   increase  of  the 
excise  duties  on  the  whole  year,  afforded 
a  very  favourable  prospect,   not  only  with 
respect  to  the  revenue,  but  the  general 
prosperity  of  the    country.     It    proved 
that  in  whatever  degree   local    distress 
might  exist,  it  had  by  no  means  been  so 
great  as  to  affect  the  general  consumption 
of  the  country.     The  decrease  was  only  in 
the  customs ;  and  though  the  deficiency 
for  the  whole  year  in  that  branch  had 
been  considerable,  it  was  not  general  with 
regard  to  every  article.     In  some  an  in- 
crease had  taken  place,  and  this  was  the 


case  with  respect  to  printed  calicoes,  to 
the  amount  of  60,000*.  He  now  came  to 
the  current  period,  of  which  no  complete 
account  had  as  yet  been  made  up  ;  but  he 
was  happy  to  inform  the  House,  that  the 
produce  of  both  the  customs  and  excite 
had  greatly  improved  since  the  10th  cf 
October  last.  It  appeared,  that  the  pro- 
duce for  the  current  quarter  would  be 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  any  year  he 
remembered,  though  there  was  the  sum 
of  150,000/.  short  on  the  general  account 
up  to  Saturday  last.  He  now  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  explain  the  ground  upon 
which  he  opposed  the  hon.  gentlemaa'i 
motion.  It  had  always  been  held  ss  s 
principle,  that  parliament  should  not  in- 
quire into  any  diplomatic  transaction 
while  negotiations  were  pending.  He 
thought  that  this  rule  of  the  House  ought 
to  be  extended  to  transactions  of  a 
pecuniary  nature,  and  that  they  should 
refuse  to  inquire  into  them  until  tbey 
were  completed,  unless  where  some  sac- 
cific  ground  of  charge  was  laid.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  such  an  inquiry  would  open  a 
wide  field  for  the  operations  of  stock- 
jobbing. He  thought  it  best,  therefore,  to 
confine  what  he  should  say  on  this  subject 
to  a  very  general  observation.  He  had 
no  objection  to  inform  the  hon.  gentle- 
man, that  a  large  sum  had  already  been 
paid  to  the  Bank,  and  that  means  were 
taken  for  the  full  payment  of  the 
5,000,000/.  in  question.  Funds  were  pro- 
vided and  would  be  applied  to  that  pur- 
pose. As,  then,  no  ground  had  been  hid 
for  inquiry,  it  would  be  better  to  refuse  a 
motion  which  had  that  tendency.  The 
objection  which  he  had  made  to  "the  pre- 
sent motion,  applied  also  in  some  measure 
to  another  which  the  hon.  gentleman  in- 
tended to  bring  forward.  He  meant  that 
which  called  for  an  account  of  the  money 
in  the  exchequer.  No  ground  had  been 
laid  for  such  a  disclosure,  and  he  thought 
that  every  man  must  be  aware  that  the 
practice  was  to  keep  the  money  in  the 
exchequer  as  low  as  possible,  on  account 
of  the  interest.  Willi  respect  to  the  ob- 
ject of  another  motion,  he  could  inform 
the  hon.  gentleman  that  no  advance  had 
been  made  on  the  malt-tax.  With  respect 
to  the  alarm  created  by  reports  of  tSic 
transfer  of  British  property  to  France,  it 
might  be  true,  that  property  had  been  so 
transferred,  but  he  believed  it  could  be 
only  to  a  small  extent.  That  no  consi- 
derable sums  hud  yet  been  transferred  to 
the  Trench  funds,  appeared  from  the  stats 
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of  the  exchange;  and  there  were  circum- 
stances which  led  him  to  conclude,  that 
no  very  large  sums  were  likely  to  be  to 
invested.  Looking  at  the  exchange,  that 
index  of  the  state  of  money  transactions, 
be  concluded  that  the  late  remittances  to 
France  did  not  much  exceed  the  average 
of  late  years.  Besides,  there  were  cir- 
cumstances in  the  state  of  the  French 
laws,  which  would  always  operate  power- 
fully against  such  transfers.  A  person 
who  invested  property  in  the  French  funds 
was  deprived  of  tne  power  of  disposing  of 
it  by  will  according  to  his  pleasure ;  for  by 
the  law  of  the  country,  all  real  and  per- 
sonal property  became  liable  to  be  equally 
divided  among  his  children.  This  law 
rendered  any  testamentary  disposition 
nugatory.  [Mr,  Brougham  askeu  across 
the  table,  whether  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man meant  that  real  and  personal  pro* 
perty  were  equally  subject  to  this  law.] 
For  the  truth  of  what  he  had  stated  he 
referred  to  the  book  published  by  M. 
Cottu,  a  French  lawyer,  who  had  lately 
visited  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  in- 

3uiring  into  the  state  of  British  jurispru- 
ence.  Gentlemen  would  there  find  an 
examination  of  the  laws  of  succession  in 
France  and  England,  and  the  preference 
given  to  the  latter  on  account  of  the 
author's  objection  to  the  equal  division  of 

Property  in  his  own  country.  A  Mr. 
tristed,  who  had  given  an  account  of  the 
state  of  America,  had  spoken  in  a  similar 
manner  of  the  disadvantage  arising  from 
the  abolition  of  the  law  of  primogeniture 
in  the  United  States.  Thus,  two  authors 
from  opposite  parts  of  the  world  concurred 
in  preferring  the  British  system  of  suc- 
cession to  every  other.  The  pre-eminence 
which  Virginia  had  maintained  in  the 
union  of  the  American  States  Mr. 
Bristed  chiefly  attributed  to  the  circum- 
stance of  that  state  having  preserved  the 
English  law  of  primogeniture.  He  cer- 
tainly was  not  disposed  to  reject  the  com- 
pliments which  these  writers  had  paid  to 
the  long  established  law  of  this  country. 
He  should  only  add,  that  from  the  state 
of  the  law  in  France,  if  money  was  trans- 
ferred there,  the  owner,  if  he  did  not  wish 
it  to  be  equally  divided  among  his  children, 
must  take  care  to  dispose  of  it  during  his 
life,  for  a  testamentary  disposition  would 
be  of  no  use. 

Mr.  Ellice  was  surprised  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  assigned  no  better 
reasons  for  refusing  the  motion  of  his 
hon.   friend.     The    statements    he    had 


made  by  no  means  bore  him  out  in  his 
conclusions.  In  making  his  comparative 
statement  on  an  average  of  three  years, 
ending  the  10th  of  October  1818,  com- 
pared with  the  year  ending  10th  October, 
1819,  he  had  forgotten  that  the  distress 
of  the  country  had  not  acquired  its 
greatest  influence,  until  within  tne  last  six 
months.  Its  operation  on  the  revenue 
began,  therefore,  to  be  felt  more  particu- 
larly in  the  quarter  ending  on  the  10th  of 
October  last.  Besides,  the  year  1817, 
one  of  the  three  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  included  in  his  average, 
was  one  of  the  worst  which  had  occurred, 
and  therefore  contributed  to  render  the 
average  unfair.  To  attribute  the  great 
defalcation  of  the  last  quarter  to  the  pay- 
ments made  in  the  preceding,  was  not 
consistent  with  the  view  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  bad  taken  of  the  incfease  in 
the  quantity  of  articles  charged  with 
duties,  and  the  undiminished  consumption 
of  the  country.  He  had  stated  that  all 
the  great  exciseable  articles  remained  un- 
reduced. In  answer  to  this  he  must  say, 
that  he  was  afraid  the  reduction  of  the  re- 
venue was  only  began.  He  had  seen  a 
good  deal  of  the  distress  of  the  country, 
and  knew  it  to  be  in  a  melancholy  state. 
The  right  hon,  gentleman  bad  made  state* 
ments  to  show,  that  the  consumption  of 
tea,  spirits,  and  wines,  was  not  diminished. 
It  was  probable  that  there  might  be  some 
increase  on  wine,  in  consequence  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  having  included 
Cape  and  every  sort  of  wine  in  his  calcu- 
lation. With  regard  to  tea,  a  comparative 
statement  of  the  quantity  paying  duty  was 
fallacious,  as  the  duty  was  ad  valorem. 
He  knew,  from  a  person  well  informed  on 
the  subject,  that  the  duty  on  high-priced 
tea  had  fallen  oft';  the  increase  in  quantity 
must  therefore  have  taken  place  in  the 
coarser  kinds  of  tea.  There  was  a  defi- 
ciency on  the  September  sales  to  the 
amount  of  199,000/.,  and  on  the  present 
sales  it  would  be  350,000/. :  so  that  there 
would  be  altogether  about  half  a  million 
of  deflciency  on  that  single  article.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman- had  referred  to  the 
practice  of  the  House  in  refraining  from 
inquiring  into  pending  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions, and  had  argued  that  the  same  rule 
ought  to  be  observed  in  pecuniary  affairs. 
He  doubted  the  soundness  of  this  reason- 
ing. Existing  negotiations  were  not  in- 
quired into  because  it  was  supposed  pos- 
sible that  something  might  be  disclosed 
which  would  give  offence  to  the  party 


hon.  gentleman  wished  to  establish  would 
indeed  be  well  founded,  if  he  and  the 
party  with  whom  he  was  treating  were  not 
on  good  terms.  If  there  were  a  want  of 
harmony  between  the  government  and 
the  bank,  the  objection  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  to  the  motion  would  be 
reasonable.  He  had  been  very  anxious 
last  year  to  obtain  an  account  of  the  state 
of  the  consolidated  fund,  and  of  the 
arrangements  made  for  paying  the  bank ; 
and  from  what  hsd  been  stated  respecting 
the  sum  of  1,200,000/.  paid  within  the 
last  month,  that  anxiety  was  much  in- 
creased. Very  extraordinary  rumours 
were  afloat  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  that  1,200,000^  had  been  raised. 
The  reports  of  the  means  which  had  been 
resorted  to  were  certainly  not  creditable 
to  the  government,  and  he  did  not  believe 
them.  It  had  been  among  other  things 
stated,  that  arrangements -had  been  made 
for  procuring  assistance  from  abroad,  and 
that  those  securities  in  the  French  funds 
to  which  government  was  entitled  by  the 
late  treaty,  were  pawned  to  individuals  to 
raise  this  money.  This  he  could  not 
credit.  There  was  another  point  of  great 
alarm.  It  had  been  stated  that  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  new  taxes  would  be 
Applicable  to  the  consolidated  fund.  That 
was  saying,  that  three  millions  were  still 
to  be  drawn  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people ;  and  a  greater  sum  still  must  be 
drawn  from  their  pockets  to  pay  the 
Dank.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  among 
•his  reasons  for  refusing  the  account  asked 
for,  said,  that  it  would  open  a  field  for 
stock-jobbing.  Now,  he  would  ask  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  whether  the  latter 
part  of  his  own  argument  had  not  in  it 
some  tincture  of  stock-jobbing  ?  The 
object  \va:<,  to  describe  the  difficulties  to 
which  persons  transferring  money  to  the 
French  funds  would  be  liable,  by  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  no  doubt, 
hoped  to  produce  a  favourable  effect  on 
our  own.  This  was  certainly  a  very 
laudable  wish,  but  still  the  purpose  was 
stock-jobbing.  He  doubted,  however, 
the  accuracy  of  the  account  given  of  the 
effect  of  the  French  law  on  funded  pro- 
perty. He  recollected,  that  about  a  year 
ago  an  alarm  prevailed  respecting  the 
effect  of  the  French  law  on  the  property 
of  foreigners  in  their  funds,  and  that  a 
circular  letter  was  published  to  remove 
the  impression.    If  money  were  deposited 
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treated    with,   and   pcrhan*   widen   the    in  a  banker's  hands  in  France,  he  beKctcd 
breach.    The   analogy  which   the    right    that  banker  could  not  say  that  he  weak! 

withhold  it  from  the  executors  of  the 
person  in  this  country  who  had  deposited 
it,  because  the  law  required  that  it  sneakl 
be  equally  divided  among  the  catkins. 
The  executors,  as  in  this  country,  be  op- 
posed, would  be  entitled  to  recover  Us 
money  and  pay  debts*  The  law  with 
respect  to  funded  property,  lie  imaginsi, 
would  be  the  same  as  with  respect  w 
money  lodged  with  a  hanker* 

Mr.  Luskington  said,  that  the*  coaross* 
tion  of  tea  had  been  considerably  incrsvri 
during  the  last  year.  It  was  ceruiiir 
greater  last  quarter  than  during  the  cor- 
responding quarter  of  last  year:  and  if 
hon.  gentlemen  would  look  at  the  se- 
veral quarters  as  compared  with  those  rf 
the  two  last  years,  they  would  still  am 
reason  to  consider  the  revenue  genenUr 
as  improved.  He  thought  it  more  far 
and  proper  to  take  an  average  of  two  a 
three  years,  in  these  cases,  than  to  refer 
only  to  a  particular  period.  In  regard  t# 
the  produce  of  the  new  taxes,  lion,  gen- 
tlemen seemed  to  think  that  they  osgk 
to  have  brought  more  into  the  exchequer: 
they  imagined  that  the  gross  sum  cf 
3,190,000?.  should  come  into  tt  week  by 
week,  and  month  after  month,  in  cerU» 
regular  proportions.  But  if  those  gentle- 
men would  have  the  goodness  to  refer  to 
the  papers  before  the  House,  the?  woaW 
find  it  was  impossible  that  the  taxes  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  lost  session  could  be 
realized  more  quickly.  This  was  owing 
to  the  long  credit  which  it  was  necessary 
to  allow  to  retail  dealers,  traders,  and 
other  venders  of  the  articles  taxed.  la 
the  article  of  malt,  which  was  to  product 
1,500,000/.,  not  a  particle  of*  that  sum 
could  be  procured  till  January.  He 
trusted,  therefore,  that  the  hon.  gentle- 
man would  perceive  how  fallacious  anj 
calculation  must  be,  founded  on  an  expec- 
tation that  government  was  to  receiveabout 
800,000/.  every  quarter,  of  these  taxes. 
To  convince  him  of  this,  he  would  state, 
that  of  the  duties  last  mentioned,  tber 
had  received  160,000/.  up  to  the  10th  of 
Oct.  last,  which  was  all  they  could  res* 
sonably  have  expected  in  that  time. 

Mr.  Qrenftll  considered  this  question 
as  involving  in  it,  in  some  measure,  the 
discussion  of  the  measures  taken  by  the 
House  for  the  resumption  of  cash-pay- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Bank.  It  wasoa 
that  occasion  suggested,  that  some  regu- 
lations should  be  imposed  upon  gown> 
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ment  as  to  the  periods  in  which  they 
rhould  repay  the  5,000,000/.  to  the  Bank. 
He  could  not  forget  that  he  had  had  the 
honour  of  being  an  ally  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  in  the  discussions  which  then 
took  place ;  and  he  could  not  help  consi- 
dering, that  it  would  be  most  unwise,  and 
unnecessary,  for  them  now  to  interfere 
with  respect  to  the  repayment  of  those 
5,000,000/.  As  to  whether  the  whole  of 
those  repayments  should  be  completed 
between  the  months  of  July  last  and  April 
next,  it  appeared,  that  the  repayment  of 
a  sum  of  1,200,000/.  had  actually  taken 
place,  with  which  he  was  well  satisfied ; 
and  that  being  the  case,  he  should  vote 
against  the  motion. 

Mr.  Ricardo  said,  it  appeared  to  him 
Chat  the  House  would  act  very  unwisely 
by  interfering  as  to  the  arrangements 
entered  into  by  government  for  the  re- 
payment of  the  5,000,000/.  of  advances  to 
the  Bank.  At  the  same  time  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  what  danger  could  arise 
from  giving  any  information  upon  the 
subject.  It  had  been  objected,  that  the 
production  of  that  information  would  lead 
to  extensive  stock-jobbing.  He  thought 
it  would  have  just  the  contrary  effect; 
for  stock-jobbing  was  always  best  assisted 
by  secrecy— by  the  circumstance  of  some 
individuals  possessing  certain  information, 
which  the  other  parties,  with  whom  they 
transacted  their  bargains,  were  ignorant 
of.  Now,  supposing  the  statement  re- 
quired were  made  Known,  no  jobbing 
could  take  place;  because  every  one 
would  then  know  all  that  had  occurred, 
as  to  the  repayments.  With  regard  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  that  the  state  of  the  exchanges 
afforded  a  menus  of  knowing  what  capital 
was  going  out  of  the  country,  he  thought 
very  differently.  Supposing  he  wished  to 
invest  a  sum  of  50,000/.  in  France,  or  any 
other  country  ;  might  he  not  order  his 
correspondent  to  invest  the  produce  of 
the  goods  he  had  sent  out  (50,000/.  for 
instance)  in  the  public  funds,  or  in  other 
goods,  or  in  lands  ?  No  alteration  could 
take  place  in  the  exchanges,  unless  there 
was  a  bill  ncgociated.  The  official  ac- 
counts annually  laid  before  the  House, 
relative  to  our  exports  and  imports,  were 
such,  that  it  was  impossible  to  draw  any 
correct  or  practical  inference  from  them. 
He  remembered  to  have  heard  it  stated, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  union  with  Ireland, 
each  of  the  two  countries  gave  a  relative 
and  comparative  statement  of  her  exports 
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and  imports;  when  Ireland  made  out  that 
she  had  exported  the  larger  Quantity  of 
commodities  to  England,  and  England 
appeared  to  have  exported  the  larger 
quantity  to  Ireland.  No  correct  informa- 
tion, therefore,  could  be  derived  from 
such  returns.  He  should  vote  for  the 
motion  of  his  hon.  friend. 

Mr.  Kinnaird  believed  that  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  which  lessened  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  in  the  resources  of 
the  country,  and  which  gave  rise  to  all 
those  rumours  that  could  not  surely  be  of 
advantage  to  it  was,  the  ignorance  in 
which  the  public  were  kept  with  respect 
to  the  intentions  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  As  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  to  repay 
5,000,000/.  to  the  Bank,  he  was  confident 
that  the  reports  which  had  been  circulated 
relative  to  that  simple  fact,  had  done  more 
injury  to  the  funds  than  any  thing  else, 
and  had  more  encouraged  stock- jobbing, 
against  which  he  would  ever  set  his  face. 
He  should  vote  for  the  motion  of  his  hon. 
friend. 

Mr.  Mabcrly  begged  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  whether  he  did  not  con- 
sider this  as  a  matter  of  finance  ?  Whe- 
ther the  principle,  upon  which  the  act  of 
parliament  directed  the  repayment  of 
5,000,000/.  to  the  Bank,  was  or  was  not 
conceived  with  a  view  to  lessen  the  un- 
funded debt  of  the  country,  and  to  enable 
the  Bank  the  better  to  pay  in  specie? 
Parliament  had  made  provision  for  the 
repayment  of  one  debt  of  5,000,000/.,  only 
1,000,000/.  of  which  had  been  paid;  and 
they  had  borrowed,  in  addition,  other 
5,000,000/.  Was  this  a  subject  for  in* 
quiry  or  not  ?  By  borrowing  5,000,000/. 
upon  the  consolidated  fund,  they  had,  in 
fact,  increased  the  debt  by  1,000,000/., 
instead  of  decreasing  it  by  5,000,000/. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated,  that 
the  customs  were  deficient,  in  the  quarter 
from  July  up  to  the  10th  of  October,  up- 
wards of  900,000/.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman told  them  that  they  must  not 
look  at  the  exports  and  imports,  but 
at  the  exports.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman begged  them  to  look  at  the  great 
article  of  tea,  and  to  observe  the  number 
of  pounds  sold.  But  he  seemed  to  forget 
that  the  increased  consumption  of  this 
article  furnished  no  test  of  the  improve- 
ment of  the  revenue,  as  the  duty  upon  it 
was  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  thus,  follow* 
ing  the  original  price,  might  decrease  in 
aggregate  amount    with   an  increase  of 
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consumption.     The  right  hon.  gentleman 
well  knew,  that  in  the  ensuing  year  he 
must  look  for  a  defalcation  of  1,000,0001. 
in  the  duties  on  that  article.    Let  him 
look  to  facts.     Was  it  not  known  to  him 
that  the  distillers  did  not  begin  to  work 
till  much  later  than  usual  this  year,  and 
that  this  year  the  brewers  had  brewed 
100,000  barrels  of  beer  less  than  they  did 
during  the  last  ?     All  the  great  articles  of 
excise  had  declined.     He  did  not  for  this 
blame  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  because 
he  could  not  force  a  demand  from  cus- 
tomers on  the  continent.    Certainly  his 
majesty's  ministers  could  not  therefore  be 
blamed :  nor  was  it  to  be  expected  that 
they  were  to  furnish  people  with  money 
for  the  purchase   of  tea,   tobacco,   and 
other  articles.     But  what  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  to  be  blamed  for  was  this 
-—that  he  made  his  calculations  too  san- 
guincly,  and  then  had  to  justify  them; 
and  accordingly,  on  a  former  occasion,  he 
was  more  sanguine  in  those  calculations 
than  the  committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  same  subject.     This  was,    he 
feared,  certain— that  if  there  was  this  dif- 
ference between  the  quarters,  it  must  go 
on.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  could  not 
expect  to  raise  the  same  taxes   out   of 
a  reduced  which  he  had  received  from  a 
large  expenditure. 

The  motion  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Maberly  then  moved  for  a  an  ac- 
count of  all  Exchequer  Bills  received  in 
payment  of  duties  between  the  1st  of  July 
and  the  21st  of  December,  1819."  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved,  by 
way  of  amendment,  the  insertion  of  the 
words,  "  10th  of  October,"  in  the  place 
of  "  21st  of  December."  After  a  short 
conversation,  the  House  divided  on  the 
motion  that  the  "  21st  of  December"  j 
stand  part  of  the  question :  Ayes,  30 ; 
Noes,  90.  The  main  question,  as  amended, 
was  then  agreed  to. 

•  Newspaper  Stamp  Duties  Bill.] 
Lord  Castlereagh  moved  the  third  reading 
of  the  News-paper  Stamp  Duties-bill. 

Mr.  Bernal  said,  he  had  this  day  con- 
ferred with  some  news-paper  venders,  and 
proprietors  of  news-papers,  residing  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  and  they  all 
agreed  that  some  of  the  clauses  would  ma- 
terially affect  those  employed  in  vending 
cheap  publications.  They  were  men  of 
small  capital ;  and  the  clauses,  if  severely 
executed,  would  be  the  ruin  of  them ;  that 
which  required  them  to  find  security  would 


fall  most  heavily  on  them.  It  was  impot. 
sib le for  them  to  find  those  securities  wnick 
the  act  demanded  of  them  ;  and  therefore 
for  (he  last  time,  he  had  to  entreat  the 
noble  lord,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, to  apply  some  remedy  to  the 
grievance,  by  not  persisting  in  toe  measure 
as  it  now  stood. 

Mr.  George  Lamb  said,  be  would  make 
no  apology  for  rising  on  the  same  side  im- 
mediately after  his  hon.  friend,  as  itseesisi 
to  be  the  system  adopted  by  the  gentles** 
opposite,  to  allow  those  upon  his  tide  tf 
the  House  to  go  on  speaking  one  aftertk 
other,    till   somebody    on    the   opposfe 
benches  might  think  it  convenient  tt  m- 
swer.    In  looking  at  the  measure  bete 
the  House,  it  was  impossible  not  to  re- 
member a  declaration  of  the  noble  kid, 
that  it  was  not  hit  wish  to  establish  ace* 
sorship  of  the  press,  as  if  a  member  of  tot 
Crown  thought  it  necessary  to  daclsia 
having  entertained    a    proposition  una 
which  our  ancestors— he  did  not  meat 
those  of  Alfred's  days,  with  whom  wetai 
very  little  in  common,  but  those  of  later 
date  would  have  revolted  with  horror- 
Perhaps,  however,  ministers  did  not  go*) 
far  as  other  members  of  the  House  infot- 
porting  arbitrary  principles;  for  while  ose 
hon.  gentleman  had  held  that  the  freedom 
of  the   constitution  ought  to  be  abridged, 
another  (the  hon.  member  for  Corfe-Cai- 
tle)  had  said,  that  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone 
had  become  an  obsolete  writer.     Notwith- 
standing the  awful  authority,  however,  of 
the  member  for  Corfe-Castle,  he  roust  ven- 
ture to  differ  from  him  on  that  bead.    He 
considered  the  very  learned  and  admirable 
writer  in  question  of  the  highest  authority, 
and  reasonably  held  him  in  that  estimation 
to  which  his  celebrated  work  entitled  hint 
But  if  these  measures  were  to  be  still  pur- 
sued ;  if  the  system  which  was  prepared 
by  the  noble  lord  a  few  weeks  ago  were 
yet  to  go  on,  he  must  certainly  think  the 
Commentaries  of  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone 
on  the  law  of  England  were  indeed  tbost 
to  be  laid  on  the  shelf,  as  hostile  to  the 
state  of  things  which  those  measures  tod 
that  system  were  calculated  to  produce 
He  did  not  know  whether  the  Attorney- 
general  and  the  Solicitor-general  meant  to 
favour  them  with  a  new  set  of  institutes  of 
the  constitution  which  they  had  promulgcd; 
but  if  the  progress  of  arbitrary  legislation 
were  to  go  on  with  the  same  fearful  rapid- 
ity with  which  it  had  advanced  since  the 
House  re-assembled,  he  was  afraid  that  the 
sheets  of  their  work  would  be  scarcely  dry 
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before  il  would  become  altogether  Inap- 
plicable to  the  existing  state  of  the  times. 
As  to  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  however, 
though  perhaps  he  incurred  the  risk  of 
being  thought  equally  obsolete  to  quote 
•uch  an  authority,  it  never  entered  into  his 
head  to  suppose  that  any  thing  like  pains 
and  penalties  could  be  imposed  previous 
to  publication.    All  that  that  great  man 
laboured  for,  was,  to  justify  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  publisher  after  publication.—. 
His  words  were :— "  Where  blasphemous, 
immoral,  treasonable,  schismatical,  sedi- 
tious, or  scandalous  libels  are  punished  by 
the  English  law,  some  with  a  greater, 
others  with  a  less  degree  of  severity,  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  properly  understood, 
is  by  no  means  infringed  or  violated.    The 
liberty  of  the  press  is  indeed  essential  to 
the  nature  of  a  free  state ;  but  this  con- 
sists iiriaying  no  previous  restraints  upon 
publications,  and  not  in  freedom  from  cen- 
sure for  criminal  matter  when  published." 
Such  was  the  forcible  demonstration  of 
Mr.  Justice  Blackstone.    In  the  course  of 
the  previous  discussion,  there  had  been  an 
attempt  made  by  the  gentlemen  opposite 
to  distinguish  between  authors  and  pub- 
lishers, and  to  prove  that  the  restraints 
laid  upon  the  latter  could  not  affect  the 
former.    But  it  ought  to  be  recollected, 
that  in  some  cases  they  were  the  same 
persons,  and  in  most  cases  their  interests 
were  completely  identi6ed,  so  that  no  res- 
triction imposed  on  the  one  could  be  in- 
operative on  the  other.     The  securities 
required  were  said  to  be  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  excluding  from  the  manage- 
ment of  the  press,  persons  of  desperate 
character,  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  were  men  of  substance,  and  who 
consequently,  both  from  regard  to  the  sta- 
tion which  they  held  in  society,  and  the 
pecuniary  loss  to  which  they  would  be 
subjected  in  case  of  abusing  the  right  of 
free  discussion,  would  be  cautious  not  to 
publish  any  work  of  a  seditious  or  blas- 
phemous nature.    But  could  it  be  said, 
that  the  necessity  of  entering  into  recog- 
nisances and  finding  securities  was  not  a 
censorship  ?— A  censorship,  not  like  that 
which  formerly  existed  in  this  country, 
and  which  still  existed  in  other  parts  of 
Europe— a  censorship,  not  adapted  to  ex- 
clude articles  of  a  wicked  or  dangerous 
tendency,-— but   a    censorship    directed 
against  writers  and  publishers  of  a  certain 
fortune,  be  their  principles  good  or  bad, 
their  works  useful  or  pernicious  ?      No 
man  now,  unless  possessed  of  a  certain 


amount  of  wealth,  would  be  allowed  to 
address  his  countrymen  through  the  me- 
dium of  tbe  press;  and  the  poor  author, 
however  gifted  with  talents  would  be  re- 
duced to  silence.  Lord  Coke  had  said, 
that  there  were  five  trades  condemned  to 
perpetual  beggary— namely,  the  alchymist, 
the  informer,  the  monopolist,  the  conceal- 
er, and  the  poetaster.  The  trade  of  the 
alchymist  was  now  gone,  since  the  philo- 
sopher's stone  had  been  despaired  of;  that 
of  the  informer  had  lately  been  prosperous ; 
he  would  not  go  over  the  rest,  but  would 
say,  that  by  this  bill  the  author  who  was 
condemned  to  poverty  was  likewise  con- 
demned to  silence.  Would  the  measure, 
by  thus  raising  the  pecuniary  qualifications 
of  public  instructors,  tend  to  render  the 

{>ress  more  respectable,  or  exclude  those 
ibels  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  legis- 
lature to  suppress  ?  It  had  no  such  ten- 
dency. The  rich  man,  who  valued  little 
the  sum  which  it  was  necessary  to  offer  in 
recognizance  or  security,  might  still  pub- 
lish his  libels,  however  libellous,  without 
the  least  restraint  but  the  sacrifice  of  a  few 
hundreds.  His  money  could  secure  him 
a  ready  publication  of  the  most  wicked 
and  pernicious  works  as  easily  after  the 
passing  of  this  bill  as  at  present ;  while  a 
man  with  less  wealth,  but  with  more  talent 
or  principle,  would  be  restrained  from  be- 
nefitting either  the  public  or  himself 
through  the  medium  of  the  press,  merely 
because  he  was  poor.  Let  the  House  take 
into  consideration  the  situation  of  a  young 
man  of  genius,  desirous  of  becoming  an 
author,  after  the  passing  of  this  act — a 
young  man  without  wealth  or  rich  connex- 
ions, but  conscious  of  talents  and  acquire- 
ments that  would  fit  hiin  for  enlightening 
the  public  mind  on  the  most  momentous 
questions  of  politics  and  government,  and 
enable  him  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
lasting  reputation  for  himself.  Before  he 
could  establish  any  periodical  publication, 
he  must  go  to  his  friend  to  ask  him  to  be 
his  surety ;  and  what  would  that  friend 
answer  to  such  an  application  ?  His  an- 
swer would  be,  "  I  have  the  highest  opi- 
nion of  your  talents  and  principles ;  I  place 
the  most  perfect  reliance  upon  your 
honour,  as  far  as  depends  on  yourself ;  I 
would  trust  you  with  my  fortune,  or  ray 
life ;  but  you  are  going  to  engage  in  an 
occupation  in  which  no  human  knowledge 
can  guard  you  from  an  offence  which  no 
man  can  define,  in  which  no  care  can  pre- 
serve you  from  punishment,  in  which  no- 
thing but  supernatural  vigilance  and  coo- 
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stant  attendance  among  your  devils,  can 
save  you  from  exposing  yourself  to  a  con- 
viction for  libel,  and  me  from  a  forfeiture 
of  the  bond  you  request  me  to  enter  into." 
It  had  been  truly  said,  in  a  former  debate, 
that  many  men  who  had  become  the  glory 
of  their  country  and  the  ornaments  of  li- 
terature, had  risen  from  such  low  begin- 
nings, that  they  would  have  been  unable 
to  comply  with  the  conditions  required  in 
the  present  bill.  To  show  the  original 
situation  of  many  who  had  afterwards 
risen  to  honours  and  distinction  in  the 
country,  he  would  refer  the  House  to  a 
debate  which  took  place  on  a  motion  re- 

Eirding  the  conduct  of  the  benchers  of 
incoln's-inn  passing  a  by-law  to  exclude 
from  their  society,  persons  who  had  been 
connected  with  the  public  press,  when 
an  hon.  gentleman  who  now  held  a 
high  judicial  appointment,  and  who  was 
then  a  member  of  the  House  ( Mr.  Ste- 
phen, master  in  chancery)  declared  that 
he  himself  would  once  have  been  liable  to 
the  exclusion ;  and  advocated  the  cause  of 
the  gentlemen  in  question  in  a  manner 
equally  honourable  to  them  and  to  himself. 
He  desired  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  to 
picture  to  themselves  Mr.  Burke  when  he 
began  his  literary  career,  struggling  with 
the  embarrassments  of  poverty,  and  con- 
cealed in  the  shade  of  neglect,  but  laying 
the  foundation  of  that  literary  eminence, 
and  preparing  those  works  which  had  af- 
terwards become  the  admiration  of  the 
world;  he  desired  them  to  conceive  to 
themselves  this  great  man  obliged  to  go  to 
some  miserly  friend  or  some  sordid  ac- 
quaintance, to  request  his  security  before 
he  could  publish  any  of  his  thoughts  to  his 
countrymen  or  procure  a  licence  to  com- 
ment on  the  acts  of  statesmen.  From  the 
risks  that  such  friends  would  incur  by  en- 
tering into  the  bonds  required  by  the  bill, 
they  might  have  refused,  and  he  might 
have  been  prevented  from  publishing  those 
works  which  had  procured  him  so  much 
celebrity.  It  was  no  fanciful  or  theoreti- 
cal danger,  that  of  being  liable  to  penalties 
without  being  privy  to  the  libel,  or  even 
when  opposing  its  publication.  A  case 
had  come  into  court  not  long  ago  in  which 
a  young  man,  the  editor  of  a  newspaper, 
was  convicted  of  a  libel  and  punished  with 
imprisonment,  though  it  appeared  on  the 
trial  that  the  offensive  paragraph  had  been 
inserted  by  command  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  paper,  for  which  he  was  responsible, 
without  his  knowledge,  and  contrary  to 
his  wish.    On  the  subject  of  this  bill,  he 


felt  more  keenly  than  on  the  ether  mm 
sures  that  preceded  it ;  for  the  House  va 
not  now  called  upon   to  legislate  for  as) 
certain  or  specific  evil,  as  in  the  case  a 
the  training  prevention   bill— an  evil  s> 
knowledged  on  the  most  certain  etidssa 
to  exist,  and  imperiously  demanding  tM 
interference  of  parliament  to  pat  k  sen 
—but  they  were  required  to  legUss) 
without  any  apparent  necetsitj  fir  stf 
laws,  on  the  opinions  of  the  aathorisn 
throughout  the  country,  who  denssnssi 
new  powers,  and  joined  from  the  Mahal 
to  the  lowest,  from  the  justices  of  tsfl 
peace  down  to  the  police  officers  in  Ms* 
cheater  (who  received  the  rocouMnendstisi 
from  their  predecessors,  and  would  tfsa> 
mit  it  to  their  successor*  in  office)  k  s> 
commending  restrictions  on  the  jima 
But  before  they  said  that  education  ssi 
an  evil,  before  they  declared  that  the  pit- 
sent  laws  were  insufficient  to  repress  taut* 
pheroy  and  sedition,  before  they  stagse* 
tised  all  the  societies  in  the  country  tsst 
had  for  their  object  to  discourage  iupitir 
and  suppress  vice,   gentlemen  oogotti 
consider  the  nature  of  the  new  m 
that  was  proposed  to  be  applied.    He 
jured  the  House  to  pause  before  they 
tributed  by  this  measure  to  pat  down  da 
generous  and  philanthropic  spirit 
induced  men  to  labour  for  the 


ej  pruissssi 
Bible  and  tsfl 


excellent  and  cheap  tracts  circulated  Hj 
those  men,  towards  superinducing  these* 
neficial  results  of  the  Christian  nTigiuaj  '■ 
Those  who  had  spoken  in  support  of  tse 
bill  seemed  to  think  that  they  cbsM 
suppress  by  it  one  part  of  the  press,  sad 
allow  the  other  to  remain  free-^es  if  tfasy 
could  make  one  law  for  the  blasphemous 
and  seditious  press,  and  another  far  she 
moral  and  religious— as  if  they  could 
a  statute  to  stop  the  mouth  of  the 
phemer,  the  atheist,  and  the  seditious  M- 
beller,  which  would  not  likewise  afleefctse 
writer  who  advocated  sound  principles  ii 
morals,  politics,  and  religion.  It  was  a 
vain  for  him  to  contend  against  if 
sing  of  this  bilL    The  Hoase  had 

■  ■  «       •  •  mm.  m  m. 


allowed  it  to  be  carried  to  its  last  **§* 
but  it  had  not  yet  decided  that  it  shoes! 


continue  a  permanent  law*  He* 
if  the  bill  should  past)  would  ~ 
after  the  third  reading,  if  no  ether 

gent,  should  think  proper  to  do  so*  ttol 

its  duration.  He  hoped  tie  Hoose  weald 
consent  to  the  clause.  i  net  declare  in 
opinion  thatb  ai  I 
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be  permanent  tn  this  country  by  refusing  . 
to  accede  to  a  temporary  measure  for  ' 
their  suppression. 

Mr.  Pryce  said,  that  parliament  ought 
not   to   surrender    the    liberties  of  the 

ople  permanently  to  a  temporary  alarm. 
t  had  hitherto  been    the  glory  of  the 
Englfeh  press  that  it  hod  no  previous  cen- 
sorship, but  this  boast  it  was  now  called 
upon    to    surrender.      Before    ministers 
asked  for  new  powers  by  this  extraordi- 
nary measure,  they  were  bound  to  show 
that  the  existing  laws  were  insufficient  to 
suppress  the    evil   complained  of  after 
having  been  duly  carried  into  execution. 
He  was  willing  as  well  as  the  other  gen- 
tlemen on  that  side  of  the  House,  to 
sanction  measures  for  the  establishment 
of  tranquillity,  and  he  had  no  objection 
to  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  some  publi- 
cations, provided  the  liberty  of  the  press 
would  not  be  destroyed  by  the  remainder 
of  the  Bill.    He  blamed  the  government 
and  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  for  de- 
clining to  bring  on  more  prosecutions,  in 
consequence  of  the  acquittal  of  Hone. 
He  must  connect  the  present  bill  with 
the    other   measures    which   had    been 
brought  forward  by  ministers ;  and  in  his 
mind  the  system  taken  as  a  whole,  created 
more  grounds  of  alarm  than  the  state  of 
the  country   which  it   was  intended  to 
meet,  alarming  as  that  was.    In  order  to 
see  the  intentions  of  ministers,  the  bills 
should  be  considered  as  they  were  origi- 
nally introduced,  and  not  as  they  were 
subsequently  modified.    The  honourable 
gentleman  then  went  over  the  changes 
made  in  the  traverse-bill,  the  seditious 
meetings  bill,  the  blasphemous  libel  bill, 
and  the  bill  now  before  the  House;  and 
contended    that  their   original    severity 
showed  the  conviction  of  ministers,  not 
that  the  power  of  the  Crown  should  be 
reduced,  but  that  the  influence  of  the 
people  should  be  reduced.    It  had  been 
well  said  by  Montesquieu  that  the  exist- 
ence of  freedom  in  England  mainly  de- 
pended on  the  right  of  petition  by  public 
meetings,  and  the  freedom  of  the  public 
press.    How  alarming  was  it  to  see  the 
former  nearly  annihilated  by  the  bill  for 
preventing  meetings,  and  the  latter  about 
to  fall  under  the  enactments  of  the  mea- 
sure now  in  progress.    He  besought  the 
House  to  weigh  well  the  consequences 
which  would  attend  the  present  bill  before 
it  gave  it  its  sanction.    At  least  it  ought 
to  be  rendered  temporary.    The  senti- 
ments wbicb  he  had  uttered  were  those  of 


on  honest  man,  and  he  requested  the 
House  to  pardon  him,  while  he  entreated 
it  to  give  the  measure  full  consideration 
before  it  should  be  finally  adopted. 

Mr.  ./.  Smith  said,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  delivering  his  sentiments   on   that 
part  of  the  bill  which  required  recogni- 
zances and  securities,  convinced  as  be 
was  that  it  must  be  ruinous  to  a  useful 
body  of  men.    Some  objections  to  it  were 
so  evident  that  they  met  every  eye,  and 
yet  no  necessity  had  been  shown  for  en- 
acting it.    He  himself  had  at  one  time 
great  apprehensions  from    the  blasphe- 
mous and  seditious  press,  but  his  mind 
was  set  at  rest  on  the  subject  by  the 
speech  of  an  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
last  night,  who  had  proved  that  juries  were 
not  unwilling  to  convict  when  the  prose* 
cution  was  judiciously  commenced,  and 
the  trial  properly  conducted.  That  speech 
remained  unanswered,  and  appeared  to 
him  unanswerable.    That  the  law-officers 
of  the  Crown  had  not  tried  the  strength 
of  the  existing  laws,  as  they  ought  to 
have  done,  before  they  demanded  an  alt 
teration  of  them,  was  evident  from  events 
that  came  under   his  own  observation. 
Nothing   could    exceed  his  surprise  at 
reading  an  account  of  the  Smithfield  meet* 
ing  of  July  last,  and  at  finding  that  the 
chairman  was  not  prosecuted  for  the  lan- 
guage of  the  resolutions  signed  by  him. 
By  one  of  these  resolutions  the  persons 
who  concurred  with  the  chairman  declared 
that  they  would  not  obey  the  laws  beyond 
the   beginning  of  next  year;    by    ano- 
ther, that  they  would  not  pay  taxes  be* 
yond  a  certain  period ;  ana  by  a  third, 
that  the  national  debt  was  a  swindling 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  ought  not  to  be  liquidated. 
He  took  it  for  granted,  as  he  just  then 
arrived  in  town,  that  the  individual  who 
presided  at  the  meeting,  and  whom  he  bad 
never  seen  in  his  life,  would  be  brought 
to  trial,  and  that  be  then  should  see  him. 
He  concluded  that  the  law  could  not  be 
allowed  to  sleep,  and  that  the  only  ques- 
tion would  be,  whether  the  language  was 
merely  seditious  or  not  also  treasonable. 
Certain  it  was  that  no  government  could 
long  exist   which  allowed  any  portion 
of  the  people  to  nasi  such  resolutions. 
He  really  believed  that  if  a  prosecution 
had  been  immediately  instituted  against 
the  parties  to  the  Smithfield  meeting,  the 
late  fatal  occurrences  at  Manchester  might 
never  have  taken  place.    Why  was  not 
the  law  enforced,  and  offenders  brought 
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to  trial,  before  new  laws  Were  called  for  ? 
He  wished  gentlemen  to  consider  whether 
the  present  bill  would  not  do  more  harm 
to  the  interests  of  a  body  of  men  who 
were  employed  in  the  trade  of  circulating 
cheap  good  publications,  than  good  in 
the  prevention  of  tracts  of  an  opposite 
tendency.  Its  operation  in  the  first  case 
was  certain.  It  must  condemn  to  abso- 
lute ruin  a  set  of  men  as  obedient  to  the 
laws,  and  as  well  affected  to  the  constitu- 
tion, as  any  member  of  the  House,  with- 
out  offering  any  proportionate  advantage ; 
and  how  gentlemen  could  bring  their 
minds  to  support  a  measure  of  which  this 
must  be  the  consequence,  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  conceive.  He  would  not  agree  to 
it  till  it  was  proved  that  it  was  calculated 
to  check  more  mischief  by  suppressing 
bad  publications,  than  to  produce  injury 
by  ruining  a  numerous  and  useful  body 
of  men.  As  an  honest  man  he  could  not 
consent  to  the  measure,  and  the  senti- 
ments which  he  felt,  with  respect  to  it 
he  was  assured  were  entertained  by  most 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
Measures,  such  as  the  present,  could 
not  be  enacted  with  safety,  and  the 
House  would,  he  hoped,  not  consider 
him  intrusive,  when  he  assured-  it  that 
he  sincerely  deprecated  the  enactment 
of  them. 

Mr.  Cooper  had  conscientiously  sup- 
ported bis  majesty's  ministers  in  passing 
the  bills,  which  the  necessities  of  the 
country  required  to  be  passed  at  this  im- 
portant time,  and  for  that  reason  he  would 
state  why  he  would  support  them  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  press,  like  other 
things,  was  a  good  or  an  evil,  as  it  was  well 
or  ill  employed.  The  freedom  of  the  Press 
was  productive  of  benefit,  while,  on  the 
other  side,  its  licentiousness  tended  to  the 
injury  of  the  state.  All  infractions  of  the 
law  required  to  be  punished,  but  chiefly 
infractions  of  the  law  on  the  part  of 
the  press,  which,  instead  of  breaking 
the  law,  ought  to  labour  for  its  being 
properly  obeyed.  Some  additional 
measure  of  this  kind,  he  thought, 
was  called  for  by  the  extensive  spread 
and  incalculable  multiplication  of  blas- 
phemous and  seditious  works.  This  in* 
crease  he  attributed  in  part  to  the  effect 
of  Mr.  Hone's  acquittal.  That  acquittal 
excited  alarm  among  all  the  friends  of 
religion  and  order,  and  encouraged  a 
noxious  brood  of  scribblers  to  proceed 
with  greater  audacity,  and  to  scatter  their 
venom  through  the  land.    The  measures 


which  his  majesty's  government  had  it 
troduced  would  operate  as  checks  to  lb 
mischief.    It  was  objected  to  the  prom 
bill,  that  it  was  equivalent  to  a  censonby 
-—an  imprimatur.     This  was  not  the  cut 
It  merely  required  publishers  to  give  s> 
curity  beforenand,  that  they  would  aba* 
the  award  of  a  judge  and  jury,  in  cases! 
publishing  any  thing  libellous.  The  Been 
had  already  done  much.     It  had  pasted  s 
bill  to  prevent  drilling ;  it  had  passed  i 
bill  to  enable  magistrates  to  seize  am 
that  might  be  turned  against  the  peaces? 
the  country ;  it  had  passed  a  bin  to  re- 
gulate public  meetings,   and  to  expedite 
justice;  but  all  these  measures  would ss 
still  insufficient,  unless  they  Were  aided  by 
a  law  to  restrain  the   corrupt   and  ns> 
chievous,  the  blasphemous   and  scrfitissi 
press.    He  thought  the   measure  desert' 
ing   support,    which   contributed  to  pat 
down  those  pests  of  civilized  society— 
the  itinerant  orators,  men,  who  were  (si 
Cobbctt  called  them,  in  his  better  daji] 
the  parasites  of  the  mob.      He  was  fixed 
in  his  opinion  that  the  corrupt,  sedition* 
and  blasphemous  press  ought'  to  be  res- 
trained,  more  especially  that  part  of  it 
which  infused  a  weekly  venom  into  lbs 
popular  mind;  and  he,  therefore  fully  as- 
corded  with  the  great  majority  of  tat 
House,  in    giving  sanction   to  measures, 
which  could  alone  effectually  produce  tbs 
desired  result. 

Mr.  Calcrqft  agreed  with  the  member 
who  had  just  sat  down,  that  no  measure 
was  of  more  importance  than  that  which 
went  to  regulate  the  freedom  of  the  press* 
He  agreed  likewise  with  the  hon.  gentle- 
man, that  when  publication  without  pre- 
vious censorship  was  allowed,  the  pcrsoa 
who  published  ought  to  be  liable  to  aU 
the  consequences  of  his  own  act.     This 
was  the  law  of  the  land  at  present.   It  had 
been  acted  upon  and  found  sufficient  in 
the  best  periods  of  our  history.  The  only 
question  between  him  and  the  gentlemen 
opposite  was,  whether  the  existing  law 
was  now  sufficient  to  restrain  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  press,  without  any  new 
enactment.    He  complained  of  the  in- 
crease of  blasphemous  and  seditious  libels 
as  much  as  any  of  those  who  supported 
the  bill.    Indeed,  he  might  ask,  did  any 
one  in  the  House  defend  that  tainted  part 
of  the  press  ?  All  that  he  called  upon  the 
supporters  of  the  bill  for  was,  to  show* 
that  the  law,  as  it  had  existed  for  190) 
years,  was  now  insufficient  to  correct  the 
evil  of  which  he  as  well  as  they  complained* 
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lie  contended,  in   opposition  to  them, 
that  the  law  had  not  been  tried  and  found 
wanting ;  and  he  would  appeal  to  a  docu- 
ment on  the  table  to  con6rm  the  trulh  of 
his  statement.    What  said  that  paper  to 
which  he  alluded  ?  It  showed  that  in  the 
year  1818  there  was  no  information  filed 
or  prosecution  commenced  against  blas- 
phemous and  seditious  libels.    Why  then 
complain  of  the  law  as  insufficient,  before 
its  insufficiency  was  proved,  or  before  an 
attempt  was  made  to  execute  it?  From 
the  same  paper  it  appeared,  that  in  1819 
there  had  been  various  informations  filed, 
and  those  that  had  been  tried  had  led  to 
conviction.    The  name  of  the  notorious 
offender  Carlile  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
list    with   two   convictions   opposite  his 
name.    Did  this  prove  the  insufficiency 
of  the  law  ?  Why  then  bolster  it  up  by 
this  bill  ?  Was  not  the  present  bill  an  in- 
novation on  the  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try ?    Was  it  not  a  contraction  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  ?  It  was  not  shown, 
it  had  not  been  presumed  that  there  was 
a  necessity  for  alteration.    Why,  there- 
fore,  was  it  attempted?    An  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  quoted  precedents 
from  the  recognizances  entered  into  by  vic- 
tuallers, who  were  bound  to  give  security 
to  keep  the  peace,  and  to  prevent  disorder 
in  their  houses,  but  the  cases  were  very 
different.    The  offence  of  publicans  was 
definite!  that  of  libels  indefinite.  The  recog- 
nizances of  publicans  was  small,  being  only 
10/. ;  that   of   publishers   was  consider- 
able.   Was  a  continual  system  of  de- 
clamation ogaintt  the  abominable  parts  of 
the  worst  publications  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  necessity  of  fresh  laws  on  the  subject  ? 
If  the  present  laws  had  not  proved  suffi- 
cient to  convict  blasphemers,  then  indeed 
there  might  be  ground  for  innovation,— 
for  new  enactments.    But  it  was  evident 
that  this  was  not  the  fact.    He  had  no 
hopes  to  make  any  impression  on  the 
members  opposite,  although  they  were 
but  few  then,  but  who  would  soon  become 
numerous,  to  vote  for  the  bill.     A  num- 
ber of  respectable  men  had  presented  pe- 
titions against  the  bill,  and  would  they 
have  done  so,  if  they  had  not  considered 
it  thoroughly  objectionable.    Blasphemy 
was   abhorred    throughout  the  country. 
All  knew  how  odious  the  conduct  of  Car- 
lile, after  it  became  evident,  on  his  trial, 
appeared  to  the  country.  .  With  regard  to 
the  acquittal  of  Hone ;  it  was  well  known 
that  he  had  been  prosecuted  for  an  attack 
on  the  ministers,  and  not  for  his  having 

II 


parodied  any  thing  sacred.  Wkh  respect 
to  parodies,  they  had  been  adopted  by 
men  of  the  most  splendid  talents,  of  the 
most  enlightened  understanding,  and  of 
the  most  elevated  station.  The  prosecu- 
tion against  Hone  was  a  mere  act  of  hy- 
pocrisy. It  was  impossible  that'  a  jury 
could  convict  that  individual,  when  they 
saw  that  statesmen,  bishops,  and  lawyers 
had  published  similar  productions;  and 
that  a  parodist  was  actually  a  cabinet 
minister.  The  worst  of  the  business  war, 
that  the  measure  was  to  be  permanent. 
It  was  declared  to  be  for  the  security  and 
prosperity  of  the  country ;  but  when  did 
England  flourish,  if  not  during  the  last 
150  years.  While  her  press  was  fiee, 
that  freedom  would  always  contribute  to 
her  greatness  and  her  glory.  The  Soli- 
citor-general had  defended  the  clause  re- 
quiring security  from  publishers,  on  the 
ground  that  recognizances  were  required 
from  publicans ;  but  the  cases  were  dif- 
ferent, as  the  offence  of  publicans  was 
definite,  whereas  that  of  libel  was  inde- 
finite, and  the  recognizance  of.  publicans 
was  small,  being  only  10/.,  whereas  that 
of  publishers  was  considerable.  The 
hon.  gentleman  proceeded  at  considerable 
length  to  oppose  the  bill  on  account  of 
its  tendency  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
knowledge,  to  repress  rising  genius,  and 
to  restrain  young  authors  in  poverty, 
from  a  free  publication  of  their  works. 
He  denied  that  Mr.  Hone's  acquittal  had 
the  tendency  attributed  to  it,  and  said 
the  jury  could  not  have  punished  that  in- 
dividual when  they  saw  that  statesmen, 
divines,  and  bishops,  had  published  simi- 
lar parodies,  and  that  a  parodist  was  now 
a  cabinet  minister.  He  concluded  by 
saying,  that  if  the  bill  passed,  he  hoped 
it  would  be  made  temporary. 

The  question  was  put  on  the  third  read- 
ing, which  was  agreed  to  without  a  divi- 
sion. Mr.  Bernal  then  proposed  a  clause 
limiting  the  operation  or  the  bill. 

Lord  Castlereagh  had  the  strongest  ob- 
jections to  the  temporary  duration  of  this 
bill,  and  especially  to  the  duration  for  the 
short  period  of  one  year.  If  the  House 
could  really  consider  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  as  destructive  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  he  should  be  prepared  to  admit, 
that  whatever  the  present  exigencies  of 
the  country  might  be,  it  ought  to  be 
merely  temporary.  It  was  his  opinion, 
however,  that  there  was  not  a  single 
clause  in  this  bill  which  could  be  rationally 
contidered  as  an  invasion  of  the  liberty  of 
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the  press;  on  the  contrary,  he  believed 
that  it  was  admirably  calculated  to  guard 
the  nation  from  immorality,  irreligion,  and 
those  other  abuses  by  which  the  liberty  of 
the  press  was  always  seriously  endangered ; 
and  therefore  he  could  not  see  any  grounds 
for  restricting  its  duration  to  a  temporary 
period.  Before  he  proceeded  farther  in 
bis  argument,  it  might  perhaps  be  expe- 
dient to  explain  what  he  understood  to  be 
meant  by  the  words,  "  liberty  of  the 
press.''  The  liberty  of  the  press,  then, 
as  he  understood  it  was,  the  right  which 
every  individual,  under  the  restrictions  of 
the  law,  and  subject  to  the  decision  of  a 
court  of  law  and  a  trial  by  jury,  had  to 
communicate  his  sentiments  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen  upon  every  subject,  whether 
that  subject  was  of  a  moral,  a  religious, 
or  a  political  nature.  To  him  the  law  of 
libel  seemed  as  necessary  to  guard  the  li- 
berty of  the  press,  as  any  law  made  to 
repress  the  natural  violence  of  human  pas- 
sion was  to  guard  the  existence  of  society. 
It  was  therefore  the  duty  of  parliament, 
whilst  upon  this  subject,  to  follow  up  the 
two  principles  which  it  had  previously 
sanctioned,  and  by  so  doing,  to  preserve 
the  country  from  the  influence  both  of 
local  and  of  general  prejudices.  The  first 
of  these  principles  was,  that  all  publica- 
tions commenting  on  public  events,  and 
thereby  frequently  conveying  intelligence 
of  them,  should  be  rendered  liable  to  a 
certain  stamp  duty ;  and  the  second  was, 
that  the  publishers  of  such  works  (the 
character  of  which  was  too  well  known  for 
him  to  dilate  upon)  should  be  made  re- 
sponsible for  all  that  they  published,  and 
should,  by  the  security  demanded  of  them, 
be  prevented  from  evading  the  sentence 
of  the  law  in  future,  as  they  had  too  often 
evaded  it  in  times  past.  With  respect  to 
the  second  branch  of  the  measure,  the 
law  had  already  subjected  the  printer  to  a 
responsibility ;  and  in  order  that  that  law 
might  reach  him,  he  was  obliged  to  put 
his  name  to  that  which  he  printed.  But 
the  evasions  which  had  been  resorted  to, 
rendered  that  precaution  inadequate  to  its 
object.  An  individual  who  afforded  no 
security,  although  possessed  of  capital, 
found  means  of  employing  a  deputy  for 
the  purpose  of  frustrating  all  the  objects 
for  which  the  legislature  required  the 
name  of  the  printer.  Now,  in  order  to 
comprehend  the  policy  of  the  law  founded 
upon  these  two  principles,  it  would  be 
requisite  to  look  not  only  to  the  present 
bill,   but  also  to  another,   which  would 


come  under  their  coneid    ntiou  thstiw 
ing;  it  would  then  be  teen,  that  It 
framed  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  «tf» 
cation  of  blasphemous  and  seditious  lfce, 
and  not  with  a  view  to  inflict  visaed* 
punishment  upon  any  person  samin 
against  its  enactments.  That  hisnajaqf 
ministers  were  not  hostile  to  As  Hbeitvlf 
the  press,  was  evident  from  thb  e? 
stance— that  the  law  now  proposed 
not  affect  the  larger  part  of  the  _ 
would  only  apply  to  the  lower  porta  ■ 
it;  to  that  class  of  minor  pnbheotaHf 
the  country  which  was  made  the  deNbtftfi 
vehicles  of  mischief— that  doss  of  pew> 
cations   which    was    avowedly  dfecen 
against  the  morals  and   religion-  of Us 
country,  and  for  the   subversion:  sf  is 
government.      The    individuals  sgrfal 
whom  this  law  was  Intended  to  ejadfti 
had  persuaded  themselves  that  thefmi 
as    it   was   now  conducted,  was  stria* 
enough  to  subvert  the  government,  en 
had  even  boasted  that  in   their  hanUl 
would  have  sufficient  power  to  aeeeaefti 
that  purpose.    He,  therefore,  toured  fid 
the  House  would  acquit   his    msju^ji 
ministers  of  any  hostility  to  the  proa* 
genera],  when  they  saw  that  the  ftftf* 
sions  of  this  bill  were  directed  ntit* 
the  press  itself,  but  against  these 
made  an  improper  use  of  it*     New* 
were  these  provisions  i    One  of  them  etf 
tended  the  stamp  duty  to  all  pamphkfcret 
a  certain  size  and  description;  wntflOiiU 
provision  he  was  not  aware  dint  nir/eV 
jection  had  been  started;  indeed; it wodi 
be  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  fttwt 
one,  for  if  parliament  thought  it  expe* 
dicnt,  either  fer  the  sake  of  increasing  dte 
revenue,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  tectt* 
tend  the  stamp  duty  now  imposed  ansa 
the  regular  newspapers  to  those* panose* 
tions  which  at  the  same  time  tntt'tbtif 
contained  the  most  treasonable  tluttiihls} 
were  little  better  than  a  fraud  upon  nw 
respectable  part  of  the  ncwipauei  ft"*»* 
where  was  the  person  who  would  diiptiif 
the  right  of  parliament  to  do  SO?  *Bff 
therefore  thought,  that  none  of  the'gtunV 
men  who  sat  opposite  him  would  vebtimftp 
make  any  objection  to  this  part  of  tb£lp» 
which,  as  it  went  to  protect  the 
of  the  regular  newspapers,  who 
contributed    to    the  revenue,  under* 
operation  of  the  stamp  laws,  from^'trt^ 
fair  competition,  ought  to  be  of  a  periaaV 
nent  and   not   of  a  temper  dry  *uitaritt 
Having  thus  proved  that  to- the  frst  {Mr 
of  the  new  law  any  Imitation  vfti^^riiL 
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totally  unnecessary,  the  next  point  to  be 
considered  was,  the  second  provision  in  it 
—be  meant  that  which  demanded  security 
from  those  who  employed  their  capital 
and  talents  in  the  production  of  such  pa- 
pers as  he  had  just  described.  And  here  he 
thought  it  proper  to  observe,  thst  he  per- 
fectly agreed  in  what  had  fallen  from  a 
learned  sergeant  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  this  clause  did  not  apply  in  any  re- 
spect to  authors;  it  applied  solely  and  ex- 
pressly to  printers  and  publishers.  In 
consideration  of  this  clause,  he  should 
keep  these  three  sets  of  men  quite  dis- 
tinct, and  should  first  treat  of  it  as  it  was 
aaid  to  apply  indirectly  to  authors.  Now, 
he  would  put  it  fairly  to  any  member  in 
the  House,  and  woufd  ask  him,  whether 
he  really  thought  that  any  regulation  of 
the  present  bill,  extending  to  printers  or 
publishers,  would  be  an  impediment  to  any 
author— whose  work  was  not  of  a  dan- 
gerous or  seditious  tendency  ?  After  that 
question  was  answered,  he  would  put  an- 
other, and  would  ask  of  what  nature  that 
work  must  be  which  no  printer  could  be 
found  hardy  enough  to  publish  ?  As  the 
law  at  present  stood,  an  author  might 
compose  a  blasphemous,  seditious,  or 
treasonable  libel ;  he  might  carry  it  to  a 
printer  living  in  a  garret,  and  able  to 
change  his  residence  at  a  minute's  notice 
with  as  much  indifference  from  London  to 
Manchester  as  he  would  from  Manchester 
to  London,  or  any  other  place :  he  might 
find  a  printer  thus  circumstanced,  who 
for  a  small  sum  would  send  this  work  into 
the  world;  and  after  all,  he,  the  author, 
might  say  that  he  was  still  amenable  to 
the  laws  of  his  country.  He  might,  how- 
ever, screen  himself  by  placing  his  printer 
or  his  publisher  before  him.  And  would 
any  one  say  that  it  was  proper  to  allow 
any  man  to  do  so  ?  Would  any  one  de- 
fend the  law  which  allowed  any  person  to 
send  a  flagitious  composition  before  the 
public,  through  the  agency  of  a  man  who 
could  so  easily  change  his  residence,  and 
who,  therefore,  ran  such  small  risk  of 
meeting  with  punishment?  He  would 
now  consider  the  manner  in  which  this 
clause  affected  the  printer  and  the  pub- 
lisher. It  had  been  censured  as  a  very 
harsh  and  a  very  impolitic  measure  to  de- 
mand security  from  them  before  they  were 
allowed  to  commence  their  respective 
trades ;  but  when  it  was  considered  what 
an  extent  of  capital  there  was  in  this  in- 
dustrious and  commercial  couotry,  now 
unemployed,  could  any  one  suppose  that 
(VOL.  XLI.) 


there  would  be  much  difficulty  in  men  of 
character  procuring  the  sureties  required, 
now  that  the  sum  required  for  them  was 
reduced  in  London  to  300/.,  and  in  the 
country  to  200/.  1  But  it  was  said  that 
this  bill  would  displace  from  their  occupa- 
tions men  of  small,  or  rather  of  no  ca- 
pital—who had  no  other  property  than  the 
instrument  by  which  they  lived.  He  al- 
lowed that  it  would  have  this  effect ;  that, 
to  a  certain  degree,  such  an  effect  would 
be  an  evil ;  and  that,  if  there  bad  not  been 
another  evil,  produced  by  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  more  than  counter- 
balancing the  former  one,  he  would  never 
have  thought  of  thus  depriving  any  per- 
sons of  their  means  of  living.  The  mi- 
nisters had  of  late  had  to  combat  with  the 
most  notorious  libellers ;  and  yet,  though 
prosecutions  had  in  some  instances  been 
instituted,  law  could  not  touch  them,  as 
they  carried  on  their  business  by  means  of 
intermediate  agents,  who  were  well  known 
to  be  agents,  though  the  legal  advisers  of 
the  Crown  were  not  able  to  procure  such 
evidence  of  that  circumstance  as  was  re- 
quisite for  a  court  of  justice.  A  name 
indeed  was  given  in,  but  that  did  not  ren- 
der the  party  really  guilty  in  any  way  re- 
sponsible for  his  offence.  That  responsi** 
bility  had  been  evaded  by  persons  of  ta- 
lent, character,  and  property,  employing 
their  talent,  character,  and  property,  in 
suborning  individuals,  who  were  so  low 
in  station,  that  their  punishment  pro- 
duced scarcely  any  effect  on  the  commu- 
nity, to  place  themselves  in  that  promi- 
nent situation  in  which  they  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  placed.  He  therefore  main- 
tained that  if  the  House  had  acted  on 
principles  consistent  with  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  in  demanding  to  know  the 
names  of  the  printer  and  publisher  of 
every  publication,  it  would  not  violate 
those  principles,  in  demanding  of  the 
printer  and  publisher  of  every  publication 
security  for  any  fine  imposed  upon  them, 
in  case  of  their  publishing  improper  com- 
positions. Indeed,  it  was  quite  foolish  to 
suppose  that  there  was  any  thing  in  this 
bill  which  trenched  upon  the  freedom  of 
the  press ;  the  press  had  no  eoemy  except 
its  own  licentiousness ;  and  that,  he  hoped, 
would  be  entirely  abolished  by  the  votes 
of  the  House  that  evening.  He  had  no 
objection  to  the  House  considering  this 
clause  as  introducing  a  restriction  upon 
capital,  but  be  must  strongly  insist  upon 
its  not  being  considered  as  introducing  a 
restriction  on  the  press.  He  was  eviu 
(5B) 
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ready  to    admit  that,  in  a   commercial 
country  like  our  own,  nothing  was  more 
injurious  than  to  lay  restrictions  upon  ca- 
pital.    They  were  never  sure  they  were  on 
true  ground  except  when  capital  was  al* 
lowed  to  find  its  fair  level,    but  then  he 
must  at  the  same  time  contend,  that  every 
case  like  the  present  should  be  considered 
along  with  all  its  circumstances.    Of  the 
competency  of  parliament  to  impose  such 
a  restriction,  and  to  demand  such  security, 
the  argument  used  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  on  a  former  occasion,  must  have 
convinced  every  member  in  the  House 
who  was  to  be  convinced.  Parliament  had 
often  required  such  securities  from  the 
mercantile  interest  of  the  country;  and 
indeed,  to  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  of 
our  commercial  relations  depended  on  the 
securities  which  existed  between  merchant 
and  merchant.    No  man    could   act  as 
merchant  without  finding  securities.;  and 
what  was  the  effect  of  this  circumstance  ? 
Why,  that  no  man  of  fair  character  ever 
found  it  difficult  to  procure  them,  mer- 
chant always  being  willing  to  give  security 
for  merchant.    Indeed  the  whole  history 
of  our  legislation  was  full  of  examples  of 
restrictions  on  capital  and  industry,  when 
the  safety  of  the  country  demanded  them. 
In  the  distillery  laws,  as  well  as  many 
others,  the  House  by  their  regulations 
had  constantly  shown,  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  morals  of  the  people  was  al- 
ways with  them  superior  to  every  other 
consideration.    The  restrictions  now  pro- 
posed were  not  restrictions  on  the  press, 
but  restrictions  only  on  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  printing  or  publishing.     Where 
was  the  hardship  in  calling  upon  a  printer 
or    publisher  to    give    those  securities, 
which  were  so  customary  in  the  mercantile 
world  ?  The  only  effect  which  it  could  bave 
upon  either  of  them  would  be  to  render 
them  cautious  regarding  the  works  which 
they  ushered  into  the  world.    The  present 
measure  was  therefore  to  be  considered 
in  two  distinct  points  of  view — first,  as  it 
opplied  to  the  revenue  ;  and  secondly,  as 
it  applied  to  the  public  morals.    That  it 
was  of  importance  to  the  moral  character 
of  the  country,  no  one  could  doubt ;  that 
the  preservation  of  that  moral  character 
was  a  point  of  greater  consequence  even 
than  the  preservation  of  the  revenue,  no 
one  would  dispute:  if,  therefore,  he  had 
proved  in  addition  to  this,  that  though  it 
was  a  restriction  on  capital,  it  was  not  a 
restriction   on  the  press,  surely  he  had 
shown  good  cause  why  it  ought  not  to  be 


temporary.    Looki      i     »tothe*)ftUajl 
salutary  manner  iu   jt    ok  the  laps  4 
England  were  execute       be  coulduM 
reason  why  any  limited      should  begM 
to  the  duration  of  it.     The  Homo.  if<wJ 
law  were  harshly  executed,  woaU.-wB 
the  power  to  modify  it,  or,  if  at  jejlr 
ture  period,  when  our  present  djflfV 
were  past,  it  should  think  good  tedtJt 
to  repeal  it  altogether.     At  .thb,IM 
however,  it  was  the  imperious  flstf.d 
parliament  to  meet  the  evil  faMyitw) 
face;  to  express   its    opinion  upon  Aji 
measure  fully,  earnestly,  and  solsawj; 
and  by  that  expression  of  its  OfieutJi 
convince  the  nation,  that  flMMPgfc  itwj 
determined  to  uphold  the  press*  assfiu 
press,  it  was  also  determined  te  jwk 
those  who  conducted  it  responsiblefaal 
offences  of  which  they  night  be  grift 
—As  he  did  not  wish  to  trespass  sgw*A 
the  attention  of  the  House*  he  sboelilr 
vert  shortly  to  the  other  bill,  with, slid 
the  present  was  connected.:.   Witbr*|wi 
to  the  punishment,  he  would  eay  iMp 
was  desirous  of  avoiding  any  d 
of  punishment,  in  its  nature  or 
uncongenial  to  the  nature  of  the 
But  he  trusted  that  while  the  House  wsdl 
avoid  any  punishment  that  was  of  a-  asSSi 
uncongenial  to  the  offence,  it  would  saw* 
other  hand  take  all  possible  case  to 
offenders  from  committing  crimes  eL 
dangerous  tendency  as  the  crimes 
nected  with  blasphemous  and 
libels.    The  view  of  Ibis  subj 
had  been  taken  on  a  former  oc 
perfectly  fair.    It  was,  "  Did 
punishment  exist ;  and  if  it  did 

it  be  necessary  to  apply  it  as  i 

and,  if  applied,  will  it  be  sufficient  lei- 
roedy  the  evil  for  which  it  is  inteadaef 
That  the  punishment  had  rTiitnri,  uohnfr 
acquainted  with  our  laws  and  history  OSM0 
for  a  moment  doubt.  That  is  wm-t*  up- 
sent  unnecessary  had  been  contended!?* 
the  supposition,  that  if  the  prosenafiMpi 
for  libel  had  been  more  numereuej  thflicf 
fence  would  have  ceased  before  thepiSMet 
time.  But  on  this  argument  it  wj*  air/ 
necessary  to  remarki  that  those  who  wjrf 
it  were  prophets  of  what  never -coeia/fcs 
now  ascertained.  That  it  would, pffSt 
an  adequate  remedy  he  firmly  betiewd* 
and  being  such,  if  it  was  -net 
tioned  by  law,  every  other  effort 
might  make  for  the  preserfatien-ofi 
public  tranquillity  would  be  nnsssiljai 
and  the  moral  feeling  of  i be -country  vqpU 
be  greatly  disappointed.     He. 
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it—the  moral  feeling  of  the  country  would 
be  greatly  disappointed.  That  the  moral 
feeling  of  the  country  was  interested  in 
the  question  could  not  be  doubted  after 
what  had  been  witnessed  during  the  de- 
bates on  this  subject.  Indeed  such  was 
the  general  conviction  within  those  walls, 
that  his  majesty's  ministers  had  trusted  to 
the  impulse  of  the  House ;  they  had  de- 
clined speaking  themselves,  and  those  mem- 
bers who  had  voluntarily  come  forward  in 
their  defence,  had  spoken  more  ably  and 
more  eloquently  than  ministers  could  them- 
selves have  done,  and  therefore  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  doubt  for  an  in- 
stant, in  what  direction  the  feeling  of  the 
country  was  running.  If,  therefore,  par- 
liament had  paused  in  the  midst  of  its  la- 
bours, if  it  had  left  the  country,  as  some 
hon.  members  had  advised,  exposed  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  Christmas  holydays, 
to  the  dangers  arising  from  the  blasphem- 
ous and  seditious  pamphlets  of  the  day, 
they  would  have  fallen  low  indeed  in  the 
opinion  of  their  constituents,  and  would 
not  have  been  entitled,  as  they  now  were, 
to  their  thanks  and  approbation.  With 
respect  to  the  propriety  of  increasing  the 
punishment  on  a  replication  of  the  crime, 
(leaving  out  any  convictions  for  offences 
committed  antecedent  to  the  first  convic- 
tion, under  the  present  measure)  such  a 
course  was  recommended  by  every  prin- 
ciple of  justice  or  true  policy.  It  the 
person  once  convicted  of  a  blasphemous 
and  seditious  libel,  committed  that  crime 
again,  this  bill,  therefore,  recognized  the 
justice,  as  well  as  expediency,  of  visiting 
the  second  conviction  with  a  severer  pu- 
nishment than  the  first.  He  did  not  in- 
deed, expect  to  hear  it  contended  by  any 
one,  that  an  aggravation  of  punishment  for 
a  cumulative  offence,  was  not  reconcile- 
able  with  every  principle  of  penal  justice. 
In  the  event  of  a  second  offence,  the 
House  would  see  that  the  court  would  be 
reduced  to  this  dilemma— either  they 
must  mete  out  his  punishment  to  the 
offender,  without  taking  into  consider- 
ation his  aggravated  guilt,  or  else  they 
must  dealt  with  him  in  a  severer  man- 
ner than  they  did  on  the  first  occasion 
when  he  appeared  at  their  bar  to  receive 
judgment.  The  first  of  these  alternatives 
was  so  inconsistent  with  reason,  that  no 
person  could  be  found  to  defend  the 
adoption  of  it :  and  the  latter  was  so  fit  to 
be  adopted,  that  banishment  was  chosen 
as  the  best  mode  of  inflicting  that  addi- 
tional severity  which  the  aggravated  nap 
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ture  of  the  offence  made  it  requisite  that 
the  offender  should  suffer.    As  for  trans- 
portation, he  trusted  he  should  hear  no 
more  of  it,  especially  as    it  had  been 
thought  fit  to  withdraw  that  penalty  from 
the  bill,  except  in  cases  where  the  con- 
victed person  returning  to  Great  Britain 
before  the  term  of  his  banishment  was 
expired,  showed  a  neglect  of  the  court 
by  whose  sentence  he  was   condemned. 
In  such  cases  transportation  was  to  be  the 
fate  of  the  offender,  and  not  death  as  it 
was  originally  intended  that   it  should 
be.    But  it  had  been  said,  the  species  of 
punishment    was    harsh,  and  that   men 
ought  not,  for  such  an  offence,  to    be 
subjected  to  the  possibility  of  suffering 
the  punishment  of  banishment  from  the 
realm.      It  had  been  contended  that*  ba- 
nishment was  entirely  unknown  and  quite 
novel  to  English  legislation.    If  it  was  a 
proper  punishment  for  the  offence,  the  no- 
velty of  it  could  be  no  insuperable  objec- 
tion, because  the  laws  of  England  were  not 
so  perfect  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
amendment.     But  banishment  as  a  pu- 
nishment, was  not  novel.     To  go  no  far- 
ther back  than  the  36th  of  the  king,  that 
act  contained  a  clause  in  which  it  was  en- 
acted, that  in  case  of  a  second  conviction 
for  a  seditious  libel,  either  by  sneaking  or 
writing,  the  punishment  was  to  be  banish- 
ment or  transportation.      It  was,  there- 
fore, a  little  too  much  for  any  member  to 
tell  the  House  that  banishment,  as  a  pe- 
nalty, was  novel  to  the  House.    Indeed, 
the   most    appropriate  punishment   that 
could  be  devised  for  offenders  of  this  class, 
was  to  separate  and  sever  them  from  that 
society  to  whose  religious  and  political 
institutions^hey  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
concile their  sentiments.    Gentlemen  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House  bad  ima- 
gined cases,  and  had  quoted  them,  as  if 
they  had  all  the  weight  of  facts ;  they  had 
first  supposed  a  publisher  to  be  twice 
convicted  of  selling  libellous  publications 
owing   to  the  inadvertence  of  servants, 
and  had   then  complained  of  bis  case. 
Would  any  hon.  member  pretend  to  say, 
that  if  the  inadvertence  was  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court,  that  such  a  pe- 
nalty would  be  inflicted  on  the  defendant 
as  that  on  which  they  were  now  debat- 
ing ?    Allowing,  however,  that  it  was  in- 
flicted in  some  particular  case,  would  not 
the  House,  if  it  was  to  regard  all  the  in- 
stances of  hardship  which  could  be  ima- 
eined  as  likely  to  happen  under  a  penal 
iw,  as  so  many  established  facts,  be  com- 
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pelled  to  make  laws  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  spare  the  Til  lain,  and  would  deprive 
the  innocent  man  of  the  protection   to 
which  he  is  entitled  ?     Happily,  the  na- 
ture of  our  laws  was  such,  that  a  cor- 
rective  was  soon  applied  to  any  abuse 
which  might  grow  up  under  them ;  and 
that  corrective  was  always  to  be  found  in 
the  mercy  with  which  the  laws  were  ad- 
ministered.   Therefore,  to   quote   cases 
like  those  which  had  just  been  mentioned, 
was  to  tell  him  what  nobody  would  be- 
lieve, that  the  laws  of  England  were  ad- 
ministered with   harshness  and  severity* 
He  trusted  that,  as   ministers   had   not 
shrunk   from    the   responsibility  of   the 
situation  in  which  they  were  placed,  but 
had  applied  themselves  with  alacrity  to 
meet  the  danger,  parliament  would  afford 
them  its  succour  to  repel  it  with  all  that 
firmness  and  resolution  for  which  it  was 
distinguished.  He  trusted  that  the  House 
would  see  that  they  had   not  trenched 
upon  the  freedom  of  the  press,  though 
they  had  placed  a  restriction  upon  capi- 
tal.    If  he  knew  how  that  could  be  with- 
drawn without  bringing  danger    on  the 
pre»6 itself* he  would  willingly  withdraw  it ; 
but  as  he  did  not,  he  must  still  continue  it  in 
order  to  continue  the  press  in  freedom  ; 
for  he  was  convinced,  that  if  the  press 
were  left  to  itself,  it  would  be  ruined  by 
its  own  licentiousness,  and  would  receive 
its  death-blow,  not  from  arbitrary  kings 
or  profligate  ministers,   but   from   those 
who  would  avail  themselves  of  its  energies 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  totally  destroy 
them.     The  system  of  regulation  now  re- 
commended, was  not  new;   and  if  ever 
the  House  were  justified  in  interfering 
with  industry,  it  was  in  a  case  which  in- 
volved the  whole  fabric  of  the  morals  and 
religion  of  the  country.  On  those  grounds 
he  should  resist  the  bringing  up  of  the 
proposed  clause. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  rose  with  extreme 
reluctance  and  solicitude,  to  deliver  his 
sentiments  on  the  question  now  before  the 
House.  His  great  wish,  on  this  occasion 
was,  if  possible,  to  limit  the  duration  of 
the  bill.  The  observations  which  he  should 
have  the  honour  to  address  to  the  House 
would  have  that  object,  and  that  object 
only.  He  would  not  be  tempted,  by  the 
example  of  the  noble  lord,  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  the  general  system  of  mea- 
sures which  were  now  in  progress  through 
parliament.  If  he  had  been  in  health,  he 
would  have  taken  the  proper  time  for  that 
p-irpusc.      Bjt  he  feared  the  time  for 


making  an  impression  on  the  House  had 
gone  by — he  feared  the  time  had  passed* 
when,  with  any  prospect  of  advantage  to 
the  public,  he  could  proceed  to  take  a* 
extended  review  of  those  measures*     Un- 
fortunately,  when    he   might,    perhaps* 
have  done  so  with  some  degree  of  effect* 
lie  was  rendered  incapable  by  severe  ill- 
ness.    If  the  noble  lord  had  confined  his** 
self  strictly  to  the  question  before  the 
House— to  the  motion  of  his  boa.  aad 
learned  friend— whether  a  limitation  should 
be  fixed  to  the  existence  of  this  bUlp 
whether  a  temporary  duration  might  be 
adopted  consistently  with  the  -determina- 
tion which  the  House  had,   he  thought* 
unfortunately  come  to— a  determination 
to  support  its  principles  sad  provisions    i 
he  should  have  been  better  able  to  con- 
sult his  own  strength  snd  the  convenience 
of  the  House.    As  it  was,   however,  be 
felt  himself  called  on  to  make  a  fear  oh* 
servations  on  the  extraneous  matter  which 
the  noble  lord  had  introduced  in  the  coarse 
of  his  speech,   snd  some  remarks  on  the 
general  principles  to  which  he  had  ad- 
verted.   It  would  ill  become  him  to  die* 
sent  from  the  opinion  of  the  noble  lord, 
that  the  penal  laws  of  this  country  were 
capable  of  amendment.    To  the  further- 
ance  of  such  an  amendment  the  remainder 
of  his  short  public  life  would  he  xealousljr 
devoted.    Such  an  amendment  the  oxer* 
tions  of  a  noble  friend  of  his  had  greatly 
forwarded,  by  obtaining  a  limitation  off 
the  power  of  the  sttorney-genersl  with 
respect  to  the  timeof  bringing  odoo^Ms 
informations.    That,  he  thought,  was  ths 
greatest  snd  most  beneficial  alteration  off 
the  criminal  law  of  the  country,  that  had 
been  effected  since  the  Libel  bill  of  Mr. 
Fox,   in  1794.    The  restriction  of  the 

{>oweY  of  the  attorney-general  and  the 
ibel-bill  were  the  two  most  isaportant 
constitutional  measures  that  haa  been 
effected  since  the  emancipation  of  the 

Eress  from  the  despotic  control  of  a 
cencer,  in  1694;  the  bringing  back -of 
which  unnatural  authority  seemed  to-be 
the  present  wish  and  intention  of  some  in- 
telligent snd  enlightened  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  gsve  hist  the 
highest  degree  of  pleasure,  when  ha  re- 
flected, that  those  great  benefits  had  been 
obtained  for  the  press  by  two  persons,  ftr 
the  memory  of  one  of  whom  he  entertain  i 
ed  the  highest  veneration,  and  for  the 
other  of  whom  he  entertained  the  waraasst 
friendship  and  afiectiqn.  The  jsoble  load 
was,  he  conceived,  mistaken*  with 
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spect  to  the  nature  of  the  other  bill  before 
the  House,  when  he  declared  that  the 
magnitude  and  extent  of  the  evil  justified 
its  provisions.  If  the  magnitude  and 
extent  of  the  evil  were  the  only  question, 
there  would  be  little  hesitation  in  assenting 
to  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord:  he  ac- 
knowledged with  shame,  he  acknowledged 
with  detestation,  the  existence  of  publi- 
cations in  this  country,  which  no  man  of 
a  just  or  well  regulated  mind  could  read 
without  the  deepest  abhorrence.  If  the 
prevalence  of  those  libels  alone,  if  the 
attacks  which  they  contained  on  the  go- 
vernment, if  the  ridicule  which  they  con- 
tained of  religion,  if  the  abuse  which  they 
lavished  on  civilized  society,  if  the  in- 
citement to  crime  of  every  kind  which 
they  afforded,  if  any,  or  all  of  these  causes 
could  justify  this  measure,  there  would 
be  little  hesitation  in  that  House  as  to  the 
coorse  which  ought  to  be  pursued.  Every 
other  feeling  ought  at  once  to  give  way 
to  the  great  consideration  of  preserving 
the  people  from  such  a  contagion.  But 
it  was  proved,  as  clearly  as  any  moral 
proposition,  that  those  evils,  from  what- 
ever cause  they  might  arise,  were  not  to 
be  traced  to  inadequacy  of  punishment, 
and  therefore  that  fresh  penal  measures 
were  not  called  for.  Inadequacy  of  pu- 
nishment might  occasion  the  growth  of  a 
particular  species  of  crime.  If  many  pro- 
secutions took  place,  if  many  convictions 
followed,  if  many  punishments  were  the 
consequence,  and  if  still,  particular  atro- 
cities were  continued,  it  might  argue  a 
defect  in  the  criminal  code.  That  would 
be  a  case  where  the  nature  of  the  evil 
would  point  out  a  specific  remedy.  There 
it  might  be  inferred  that  the  remedy  would 
be  found  in  an  increase  of  punishment, 
because  the  existing  punishment  did  not 
eradicate  the  evil.  But  could  it  be  said, 
where  there  were  no  prosecutions,  and 
where  consequently  there  had  been  no 
convictions,  that  there  the  law  was  de- 
fective I  He  begged  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood when  he  alluded  to  there  having 
been  no  prosecutions— he  meant  not  to 
insinuate  any  charge  against  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  opposite ;  he  agreed  in 
the  principles  which  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  laid  down  on  the  preceding 
night,  as  being  those  on  which  an  indivi- 
dual in  his  high  situation  should  proceed 
in  conducting  prosecutions.  He  only 
maintained  a  general  proposition ;  he  at- 
tached no 'blame  to  any  person :  what  he 
maintained  was,  that  in  cases  only  where 


prosecutions  had  been  instituted,  and  no 
useful  example  had  been  made,  a  new 
system  might  be  tried  as  an  experiment. 
But  it  was  not  the  mere  existence  of  the 
law  on  the  Statute-book,  but  the  due 
exercise  of  tlie  punishment  that  might  be 
inflicted  under  it,  that  could  deter  from 
crime.  If  the  punishment  of  libel  was 
death  by  the  law,  and  no  prosecution  took 
place,  the  mere  nominal  punishment  could 
not  avail  to  suppress  the  evil.  But,  sup* 
pose,  as  had  been  said,  that  certain  of  the 
existing  evils  arose  from  the  indisposition 
of  juries  to  find  verdicts  against  particular 
defendants,  would  the  increase  of  punish- 
ment, he  would  ask,  make  juries  more 
anxious  to  convict  ?  He  would  not  reason 
it  60  far,  as  increase  of  punishment  evi- 
dently had  a  tendency  to  defeat  the  ob- 
ject which  those  who  awarded  it  had  in 
view.  Was  it  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
proofs  that  rendered  convictions  less  fre- 
quent ?  If  it  were  so,  would  additional 
punishment  lessen  that  difficulty  ?  Would 
not  witnesses,  on  the  contrary,  become 
more  unwilling  to  appear,  and  would  not 
those  who  did  appear  display  more  art 
and  cunning,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
effect  of  their  evidence  ?  With  all  respect 
for  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  to  trace 
the  existence  of  the  evil  to  any  cause  that 
pointed  to  an  increase  of  punishment  was 
not  the  way  to  find  out  the  true  remedy* 
On  the  contrary,  he  considered  that  in- 
crease of  punishment  had  a  considerable 
tendency  to  produce  rather  than  diminish 
guilt.  He  would  take  that  opportunity  of 
stating,  that  when  this  bill  went  into  a 
committee,  it  was  his  intention,  as  the 
best  proof  in  his  power  that  he  meant  to 
check  the  publication  of  blasphemous  and 
seditious  libels,  to  propose  a  definition  of 
the  crime  to  which  the  increased  punish- 
ment should  be  applicable.  He  would 
endeavour  so  to  frame  it,  that  none  but 
those  who  were  actually  and  wilfully  guilty 
should  be  punished;  but  he  would  attempt 
to  exclude  from  the  operation  of  its  pro- 
visions those  occasional  indiscretions, 
those  unconscious  bursts  of  feeling  and 
passion  which  if  they  did  not  constitute 
the  chief  merit,  were  inseparable  from 
the  ardour  of  all  great  public  writers.  He 
would  propose  a  definition,  which  would 
spare  the  general  press  of  England,  at  the 
period  of  its  greatest  purity— at  the  period 
when  it  boasted  the  most  splendid  talents 
—at  the  period  when  it  had  effected  the 
most  signal  services  for  the  country  and 
for  Europe,  from,  the  ignominy  of  being 
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confounded  with  traitors,  with  bias* 
phemers,  with  those  who  were  guilty  of 
every  species  of  atrocious  crime!  He 
would  roost  sincerely  endeavour  to 
propose  and  carry  such  an  amend- 
ment as  would  confine  the  action  of 
this  bill  within  those  boundaries  which 
could  alone  justify  the  adoption  of  any 
new  measure.  But  to  proceed  to  the  bill 
immediately  before  the  House.  The  most 
extraordinary  doctrine  of  the  noble  lord, 
to  which  he  begged  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House,  was  the  assertion,  that  the 
measure  was  not  dangerous  to  freedom ; 
that  it  was  not  an  infringement  on  the  li- 
berty of  the  press,  but  an  improvement 
of  the  existing  laws.  He  was  willing  to 
allow  that  circumstances  might  arise 
under  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  im- 
pose restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  or  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
subject,  for  the  sake  of  public  order ;  that 
even  a  case  might  be  stated  in  which  the 
sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  the  press' might 
be  resolved  upon  without  a  crime,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  awful  demands  of  the  mo- 
ment; but  stilly  however  palliated,  ex- 
cused, or  justified,  the  nature  of  the  thing 
was  unchanged — it  was  a  restriction,  a 
great  and  serious  restriction  upon  the  li- 
berty of  the  press.  If  the  noble  lord  had 
not,  he  thought,  unnecessarily,  gone  into 
the  general  argument,  and  treated  the 
measure  with  reference  to  its  two  branches 
— the  imposition  of  a  new  stamp  duty,  and 
the  obnoxious  provisions  which  demanded 
recognizances — if  he  had  not  contended 
that  it  was  not  an  infraction  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  he  (sir  J.  Mackintosh)  would 
have  discharged  his  duty  by  saying  a  very 
few  words  on  its  manifest  tendency ;  but 
it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  protest 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  noble  lord  as 
being  in  themselves  untenable,  and  lead- 
ing to  consequences  of  the  most  fearful 
nature.  The  House  were  called  on  to 
make  a  great  sacrifice,  and  the  House 
ought  to  understand  the  nature'  of  the 
bill  before  they  ultimately  decided.  The 
noble  lord  said,  that  the  measure  might 
be  considered  either  as  a  regulation  ne- 
cessary to  improve  the  law  respecting  the 
press,  or  as  a  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  public  tranquillity.  The 
latter,  he  (bought,  was  the  true  mode  of 
arguing  this  measure ;  but  let  the  noble 
lord  view  it  as  he  pleased,  a  restriction  on 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  a  great  and  seri- 
ous restriction!  it  undoubtedly  was.   This 


proposition  was  not  perhaps  so  true  wH 
respect  to  that  part  of  the  bill  which  pro- 
vided for  a  new  stamp  duty :  indeed,  that 
part  would  not  be  so  at  all,  but  for  the 
preamble  of  the  act,  which  declared,  that 
it  was  not  a  tax  proposed  for  the  purposes 
of  revenue,  but  in  order  to  protect  die 
public  against  various  mischiefs*    It  was 
indeed  like  some  commercial  measures 
with  which  they  were  familiar :    it  'was  a 
protecting  duty  against  publications  of  a 
certain  size  :  it  was  a  protecting  duty  to 
destroy  a  class  of  publications,  to  the  ge- 
neral character  of  which,  as  stated  by 
those  who  had  spoken  in  favour  of  the 
bill,  he  entirely  subscribed.     But  what- 
ever evil  those  publications  were  ceJca- 
lated  to  cause,  might,  as  he  had  already 
shown,  be  repressed  by  the  lawa  which 
were  at  present  in  existence*     Much  tail 
been  said  of  copying  the  example  of  the 
Whigs  on  this  occasion :   and  his  right 
hon.  friend,  the  president  of  the  board  of 
control,  had  undertaken  a  singular  task 
in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duty  as  a 
member  of  parliament.    He,  one  Gf  the 
most  eloquent,  and  most  accomplished, 
and  most  distinguished  minuter*    of-  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  never 
tost  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  wit, 
and  exercising  his  sarcastic   talent,  in 
abusing  those  who  placed  the  predecessor 
of  his  master  on  the  throne.    No  occasion 
had  lately  arisen,  no  subject  had  been  in- 
troduced, that  his  right  hon.  friend  did 
not  descant  on  this  his  favourite  topic. 
Those  who  joined  with  him  in  this  amass- 
ment seemed  to  forget  that,  in  that  House, 
sixty  years  ago,  those  splendid  flashes  of 
wit,  those  lively  sallies  of  imagination  at 
the  expense  of  the  Whigs,  would  have 
been  considered  not  only  highly  unbe- 
coming, but  almost  treasonable;  although 
they  were  now  nightly  repeated  to  toe 
infinite  merriment  of  those  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.     His  right  boo*  friend 
seemed  to  exult  over  the  fall  of  the  Whigs, 
when  a  few  nights  since  he  adverted  to 
the  time  when,  as  he  said,  "  it  had  pleased 
God  to  put  an  end  to  their  reign/'  ■  He 
would  not  say  who  put  an  end  to  their 
reign,  but  he  would  say,  that  they  were 
preserved  as  long  as  it  was  necessary; 
they  were  preserved  while  the  throne  was 
in  danger :  but  when  the  Crown'  was  toe 
longer  menaced,  when  the  sovereign  wal 
in  safety,  when  the  succession  was1  firmly 
settled,  it  was  then  thought  fit  to  stferttea 
them,  because  they  would  tfbt  be  the 
ready  and  subservient  tools  of  y efroffr 
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tive.  He  knew  that  his  right  boo.  friend 
who  bade  the  country  beware  of  the 
Whigs,  who  indulged  himself  and  all  hit 
friends  with  various  jokes  about  them,  was 
extremely  bappy  when  he  could  find  out 
any  acts  of  those  unfortunate  and  pro- 
scribed individuals,  who  for  60  years  had 
sat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  for 
three  or  four  years  only,  when  those  acts 
bore  any  resemblance  to  those  of  his 
friends.  His  right  hon.  friend  had  never 
indulged  them  with  any  comment  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  Tories.  He  would 
there  have  met  with  a  better  precedent 
to  his  hand.  It  would  be  found  in  the 
amusing  publication  in  which  Swift  de- 
scribed to  Stella  his  visit  to  London, 
(and  the  coincidence  was  rather  cu- 
rious as  applicable  to  the  present  mea- 
sure) that  Swift  bad  himself,  being 
then  a  distinguished  Tory,  suggested  the 
first  idea  of  a  stamp  duty,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  preventing  publications  against 
the  government.  A  history  of  that  trans-, 
action  might  tend  to  render  the  debate 
less  dry  than  it  at  present  was.  On  the 
day  of  the  expulsion  of  Walpole  from 
that  house  in  1712,  a  message  was  brought 
down  from  the  queen,  complaining  of  tbe 
inundation  of  profane  and  blasphemous 
libels  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  the 
country.  And  by  whom  was  that  message 
broughtdown  ?  That  message  was  brought 
down  by  a  person  most  infelicitously  se- 
lected, a  man  of  great  genius,  of  exten- 
sive leaning,  of  powerful  grasp  of  mind, 
but  not  very  remarkable  for  nis  attach- 
ment to  religion,  or  for  any  great  delicacy 
on  the  score  of  writings  directed  against 
religious  belief,— that  message  was  brought 
down  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Secretary  St. 
John.  This  they  were  told  by  Swift,  that 
parricide  who  endeavoured  to  destroy 
that  very  press  to  which  he  owed  so  much, 
to  which  he  owed  all  his  fame,  and  at  that 
very  moment  all  his  preferment.  But 
what  did  he  tell  them  further  P  That  this 
iniquitous  measure  entirely  failed;  for 
those  who  were  the  friends  of  faction 
contributed  money  to  the  persons  whom 
they  employed,  which  enabled  them  to 
support  the  tax,  and  to  publish  as  usual ; 
while  those  who  meant  honestly,  who 
wero  engaged  by  no  party,  could  not  pro- 
cure the  means  of  carrying  on  their  bu- 
siness under  the  new  regulation.  The  act 
therefore  had  a  very  different  effect  from 
that  which  was  intended.  But  to  pass  to 
the  most  important  clause  in  the  bill,  that 
which  called  for  securities  from  printers 


and  publishers.  The  noble  lord  said  that 
it  was  not  a  restriction  on  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  but  on  the  capital  employed  in 
printing  and  publishing.  For  his  own 
part,  he  could  not  succeed  io  compre- 
hending this  distinction.  He  bad  always 
thought  that  the  liberty  of  printing  and 
the  liberty  of  the  press  were  one  and  the 
same;  that  the  terms  were  perfectly  syno- 
nymous- Tbe  noble  lord's  authority 
might  be  convincing  to  some ;  but  he  was 
confirmed  in  his  own  opinion  when  he  re- 
collected, that  one  of  the  most  able  pieces 
ever  written  on  this  subject,  the  produc- 
tion of  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  this 
country  or  the  world  ever  saw,  was  en- 
titled "  A  Discourseon  the  Liberty  of  Unli- 
censed Printing ;"  tbe  author,  John  Mil- 
ton. It  was  most  clear,  that  authors 
would  not  be  very  likely  to  flourish,  if 
printers  and  publishers  were  obliged  to 
find  heavy  securities.  They  had  often 
heard  of  obscure  young  men,  possessed, 
however,  of  great  abilities,  rising  by  the 
exertion  of  their  genius,  from  the  level  of 
ordinary  life  to  those  high  situations  which; 
it  was  the  glory  of  the  constitution  of  this 
country,  were  open  to  all.  These  restric- 
tive measures  wouldact  as  a  barrier  against 
their  advancement.  But  the  noble  lord, 
who  was  born  to  rank  and  affluence— who 
had  no  necessity  to  struggle  for  honours 
and  emoluments,  and  who  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  appreciating  the  obstacles  by 
which  obscure  genius  was  encountered, 
argued,  that  young  men  of  talent  would 
find  no  difficulty  under  this  new  act  in 
arriving  at  fortune  and  fame  by  the  exer- 
cise of  their  abilities.  His  hon.  friend 
(the  member  for  Westminster)  had  de- 
scribed so  truly,  so  ably,  the  situation  of 
an  humble  individual  struggling  under  the 
operation  of  such  a  measure  as  this,  and 
endeavouring  to  free  himself  from  the 
trammels  thus  imposed  on  him,  that  he 
(sir  J.  Mackintosh)  was  almost  ashamed 
to  add  one  word  to  what  his  hon.  friend 
had  said  on  the  subject,  but  he  could  not 
avoid  it  altogether.  The  noble  lord  ob- 
served, that  if  the  works  of  a  young  man 
were  not  libellous,  or  blasphemous,  or  se- 
ditious, he  need  not  fear  to  get  a  person 
to  print  and  publish  them.  But  what 
were  they  talking  of?  What  did  the  bill 
particularly  refer  to  ?  Not  to  single  works, 
'>  but  to  periodical  publications.  And  he 
1  would  ask  any  lawyer,  who  understood 
]  the  practice  of  the  courts,  who  had 
j  marked  the  undefined,  and  he  would  add 
|  almost  undefinable  nature  of  this  offence, 
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whether  a  prudent  man  would  feel  him- 
self juitified  in  becoming  security  for  one 
who  was  every  day  liable  to  commit  an 
inadvertent  error*  Would  a  prudent  in- 
dividual grant  his  security  to  an  ardent- 
minded  young  man,  however  virtuous, 
however  well-intentioned,  who,  he  knew 
would  be  every  day  approaching  the  bar- 
rier of  the  press,  and  who,  if  he  had 
spirit  (and  if  he  had  it  not,  he  would  not 
be  worth  talking  about),  would  be  very 
apt,  at  one  time  or  other,  to  overleap 
that  barrier?  When  an  individual,  thus 
situated,  approached  his  friend,  and  asked 
him  for  this  delicate  proof  of  his  esteem, 
would  not  his  friend  be  inclined  to  say, 
"  I  know  you  are  honourably  minded,  I 
know  you  are  a  most  excellent  young 
man,  but  I  will  not  become  answerable 
for  errors  you  may  innocently  commit." 
He  would  ask  of  gentlemen,  whether 
there  ever  was  a  writer  on  passing  politics 
—a  writer  of  mind  and  feeling— who  did 
not,  at  some  time  or  other,  fall  into  the 
offence  of  libel,  and  subject  himself  to 
the  visitation  of  the  law  ?  He  knew  that 
sycophant!— men  of  weak  capacities- 
individuals  destitute  of  the  fire  of  genius, 
who  could  dress  common-place  senti- 
ments in  smooth  language;  these  he  knew, 
dealing  in  fulsome  trash,  might  avoid 
libellous  matter.  But  a  man  of  bold  mind, 
imbued  with  an  ardent  love  of  freedom, 
reared  up  in  principles  of  veneration  for 
the  constitution,  glowing  with  an  honest 
desire  for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  such  a  man  sit- 
ting down  to  write  in  defence  of  that 
constitution  or  of  that  country,  to  avoid 
the  fearless  and  animated  style  which 
such  a  theme  inspired  in  such  a  breast ; 
and  by  which  he  might  suddenly  be  sub- 
jected to  a  legal  process.  He  understood 
the  noble  lord  to  say,  that  this  was  a  law 
intended  merely  to  restrain  an  evil :  it 
was  indeed  a  check  wholly  restraining 
the  efforts  of  genius,  or,  at  all  events, 
every  unprejudiced  mind  must  allow  that  it 
would  tend  greatly  to  lessen  that  number 
of  young  and  intelligent  men  who  wished 
to  take  that  particular  road  to  distinction : 
who  wished  by  that  particular  pursuit 
to  serve  the  interest  of  their  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  did  engage  in 
that  species  of  literary  career,  loaded  as 
it  would  be  by  the  shackles  imposed  on 
it  by  this  bill,  and  above  all,  affected  by 
the  fear  of  bringing  their  friends  into 
danger,  would,  when  they  found  them- 
selves ineffective  opponents— when  they 
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found  they  could  not  espouse  with  final 
that  line  of  politics  to  which  they  whs 
attached,  at  last  degenerate  into  m 
for  in  all  arbitrary  governments  a 
of  parasitism  prevailed.  Where  m 
not  write  and  act  boldly,  they 
mean,    timid,     and    subservient*, 
pompous  inflated  style  of  those 
was  sometimes  called  the  Asiatic  stylsj 
burtt  should  be  denominated  the  despotic 
style:  for  wherever  a  despotism  prers3ss\ 
there  also  this  style  prevailed..    The  fact 
was,  the  mind  of  man  was  generally  is  a 
state  of  activity  and  excitement,  and  if  it 
could  not  be  allowed  to  vent  itself  sesfstft 
those  who  misgoverned,  it  wrougnt  s> 
self  into  a  sudden   state   of.  sympathy 
and    even    affection    for    what,   it    was 
not  allowed  to  hate.    Those  who  wen 
not  permitted  to  write  that  which  was 
fact,  whom  the  arm  of  power  prnionlid 
from  following  the  bent  oftheir  inclinatise, 
frequently   became   the    sycophants  -of 
those  whom   they  had  heme  detested 
Wearied  with  the  repose  and  lethatgy  *f 
despotism,    they  worked   themselves  sp 
into  something  like  exertion;    and  asw 
from  dulness  to  hyperbole.     Flattery  was 
the  natural   resource  of  human    beings 
under  such  circumstances  ;  and  the  wont 
of  it  was,  that  the  flattery  was  not  always 
insincere.    The   very   sincerity    of   tie 
mind   stamped   it  with  baseness.    The 
noble  lord  argued  that  this  bill  did  net 
trench  on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  hat 
merely  affected  the  freedom  of  the  trade 
of  printing.    How  could  the  noble  lord 
separate  them  ?    They  could  not  be  dis- 
united.   That  was  the  road  the   anthsr 
was  travelling  in  search  of  fame  and  for- 
tune, and  if  it  were  barred  against  hha, 
how  was  it  possible  that  he  could  succeed! 
It  was   the   printer  and   the  publisher 
who  placed  him  before  the  world,  and  Is 
deprive  him  of  their  aid,  was,  in  effect,  ts 
destroy  the  ability  of  the  author  himself 
But  it  was  said  that  the  measure 


affect  only  seditious  snd  blssphemsss 
libels.  How,  he  would  ask,  did  the  nsbls 
lord  distinguish  them  ?  Men  of 
frequently  found  it  extremely  difficult, 
the  uneducated  were  not  likely  to  disci 
the  difference.  The  hardship  of  this  HI 
.  was  well  illustrated  by  a  case  whaeh  had 
been  stated  to  the  House;  it  was  that  of 
a  poor  and  indigent  person  who  set  an 
trade  the  other  day  in  a  very  hunhle 
and  who,  if  unable  to  procure 

recognizances,  would  be  totally 

This  individual  was,  when  he  entered  iota 
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business,  m  the  situation  of  many  other 
persons  who  from  very  bumble  beginnings, 
as  publishers,  had  finally  arrived  at  the 
highest  condition  in  life.    He  understood 
from  those  who  had  the  opportunity  of 
judging  correctly,  that  the  effect  of  this 
measure  requiring  recognizances  would  be 
to  drive  l-6th  of  the  printers  and  pub- 
lishers in  London  and  its  environs  out  of 
employment.   "  But,"  said  the  noble  lord, 
"  they  will  immediately  turn  journeymen." 
This  would  certainly  be  a  very  sudden 
conversion  of  one  rank  of  men  into  another. 
Now  let  the  House  mark  what  real  misery 
was  described  in  that  light  language :   at 
what  time  would  they  become  journey- 
men?    When    employment    was    taken 
away  from   them,  when  their  means  of 
subsistence  were  destroyed.    Thus  in  a 
moment  they  would  be  deprived  of  the 
prospect    which    they   had    previously 
cherished  of  arriving,  by  an  exertion  of 
industry,  at  an  eminent  station  in  society. 
This  information  came  from  the  principal 
booksellers  and   printers  in  the  city  of 
London— -men  who  professed  as  great  an 
attachment  to  the  liberty,  honour,  and 
prosperity  of  their  country,  as  any  set  of 
individuals,    be  they  who   they   might. 
They  were  men  of  large  fortunes  honour- 
ably obtained  in  trade,  and  they  were 
wholly  disinterested  as  to  this  question. 
They  were  anxious  to  assist  young  men 
who    were    struggling  to  emerge    from 
poverty,  and  who  were  pursuing  that  path 
of  fair  ambition  which  the  operation  of 
this  bill  would  shut  against  them  for  ever. 
He  heard  last  year  with  infinite  pleasure, 
the  becoming  language  of  an  hon.  baronet 
when  introducing  a  bill  for  the  protection 
of  children  in  cotton-manufactories :   he 
observed,  "  that  nothing  could  be  a  more 
proper  return  to  those  by  whose  exertions 
he  had  realized  his  fortune,  than  to  mi- 
nister to  their  conveniences  and  comfort." 
On  the  same   principles  the  booksellers 
and  printers  of  London  appeared  before 
the  House,  and  asked  of  them  to  spare 
those  rising  tradesmen   whom    this   bill 
threatened    with    ruin,    and   who,    if   it 
passed,    but    for  the   assistance  of   the 
workhouse,  must  be  deprived  of  shelter 
and  sustenance.    Many  of  those  respect* 
able  men  who  thus  solicited  them,   bad 
emerged  from  the  some  lowly  condition, 
and,  now  that    they  were  blessed   with 
affluence,  they  had  more  good  sense  than 
not  to  prize  their  having  so  risen  by  their 
own  efforts,  more  than  if  they  coul't  boast 
of  an  illustrious  descent.    Ibis  bill  was  a 
(  VOL.  XLI. ) 


restraint  on  discussion,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  press,  and  every  restraint  of 
that  kind  was  a  restraint  of  public  liberty. 
The  question  then  turned  to  this.    Ought 
this  restraint  not  at  least  to  be  made  * 
temporary  one  ?    Was  there  any  reason 
for  giving  it  a  permanent  duration  ?     He 
was  persuaded,  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  would  not  adhere  to  the  particular 
term  which  he  had  stated  in  his  clause,  if 
any  disposition  appeared  in  the  House  to 
alter  the  term,  but  still  to  render  the  bill 
of  temporary  duration.    He  was  sure  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  would  be  satisfied, 
if  the  measure  were  to  do  any  thing  ex- 
cept permanently  to  restrain  the  English 
press.    Let  the   House   recollect  these 
words.    Let  them    pause  and  consider 
them ;   let  them  reflect  on  their  meaning 
and  purport :   "  a  permanent  restraint  of 
the  liberty  of  the  English  press."    That 
was  the  object  of  the  measure  then  before 
the  House.    Were  gentlemen  prepared, 
without  farther  consideration,  to  consent 
to  such  a  bill,  which  could  not  be  neces- 
sary for  the  mere  purposes  that  had  been 
stated  ?    Let  them  take  it  on  one  or  two 
grounds— that  relative  to  the  restraint  of 
printing,  or  that  which  respected  the  se- 
curity of  the  public  peace.    Let  them 
argue  it  in  the  first  point  of  view';  let 
them  consider  the  measure  as  intended  to 
be  an  improvement  of  the  laws  relative  to 
the    press,    for    $0   the   noble  lord  had 
described  it ;    but  when  he  stated,  that 
under  the  existing  system  there  was  an 
evasion  of  the  law,  that  there  was  no  mode 
of  collecting  fines,  the  noble  lord  went  a 
great  deal  too  fur.     Had  the  noble  lord 
forgotten,  that  the  law,  as  it  now  stood, 
had  other  punishments  besides  fines  ?  Did 
he  not  recollect,  that  when  the  offending 
party  had  no  property  out  of  which  a  fine 
could  be  paid,  the  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment was  increased  in  proportion  ?     He 
need  not  state  the  old  saws  of  the  law  on 
this  point,  which  said  the  same  thing  in 
Latin.    In  its  present  state  the  press  had 
remained    without   a  licenser   from   the 
year  1691  to  the  present  hour.    In  that 
long  period   there  were   many  times  of 
danger  and  difficulty,  but  a  permanent 
measure  like  this  was  not  resorted  to.  He 
would  not  argue  whether  the  bill  would 
now  press  heavily  upon  the  people,  but 
whether  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be 
permanently  directed  against  the  liberties 
of  the  people.     Speaking  in  that  House, 
he  would  maintain  that  it  was  directly 
opposed    to    popular   freedom,   and   he 
(5C) 
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viewed  in  the  same  light  every  measure 
which  abridged  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
If  it  were  intended  to  be  an  improvement 
to  the  constitution  would  it  not  be  better 
to  adopt  it  for  a  little  time,  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  judge  of  its  effects  ? 
If  any  alteration  were  proposed  in  the 
government — if  any  improvement  were 
offered  to  be  made  even  in  a  public  office, 
they  would  be  told  "  Let  us  see  for  some 
time  how  the  project  acts,  let  us  see  how 
it  works,  before  we  make  a  permanent  law 
on  the  subject."  The  act  of  lord  Gren- 
ville,  which  effected  one  of  the  greatest 
and  best  reforms  that  were  ever  made  in 
the  state— that  act  which  went  to  destroy 
a  scandalous  system  of  corruption,  was  at 
first  only  temporary.  Its  effects  were 
known  before  it  was  adopted  as  a  perma- 
nent measure.  Had  the  House  of  Com- 
mons so  little  regard  for  "  The  Liberty  of 
the  Press  "  that  they  would  not  proceed 
with  the  same  forbearance  towards  that 
great  right  which  had  made  us  renowned 
amongst  the  nations,  which  was  eulogized 
by  all  foreigners,  and  which,  not  satisfied 
with  praising,  they  now  endeavoured  to 
imitate  ?  Would  they  show  less  caution, 
would  they  show  less  gradual  care,  in 
adopting  such  a  measure  as  that  before  the 
House,  than  they  had  manifested  with  re- 
spect to  lord  Grenville's  act — a  measure 
of  great  importance  surely,  but  not  so 
essential  to  our  freedom,  not  of  such  vital 
importance  to  us  (to  use  a  modern 
phrase)  as  the  liberty  of  the  press  ?  He 
recollected  the  debate  in  that  House  in 
1795,  under  circumstances  similar  to  the 
present ;  he  recollected  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Fox  and  of  sir  William  Grant  (two 
of  the  greatest  and  most  enlightened  men 
in  the  country)  on  that  occasion  ;  and  he 
well  recollected  the  manner  in  which  the 
last  named  individual  opened  his  defence 
of  the  measure  which  was  about  to  be  pro- 
posed. He  (sir  W.  Grant)  said  nothing 
of  an  improvement  of  the  constitution.  "  I 
propose  these  measures,"  said  he,  "  under 
the  pressure  of  a  sad  and  dire  neces- 
sity, which  has  left  us  no  choice  but  to 
abandon  the  whole  frame  of  society,  or 
to  take  away  rights  of  infinite  import- 
ance." That  great  man  stationed  himself 
on  the  ground,  of  "  dire  necessity/' 
and,  in  doing  so,  displayed  all  the  pru- 
dence and  wisdom,  and  foresight,  which 
were  inseparable  from  every  step  of  his 
life.  The  noble  lord,  though  he  had 
put  forward  the  idea  of  a  general  improve- 
ment of  the  constitution,  betrayed  a  con- 
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I  sciousness  throughout  the  whole  of  fan 
speech,  that  the  measure  was  only  called 
for  by  the  exigency  of  the  present  mo* 
ment.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  of  loom 
duration  than  others  which  arose  from  the 
same  state  of  things  ?  One  of  the  other 
bills,  the  Seditious  Meetings  bill,  wai 
enacted  in  1795,  ajnd  therefore  they  wen 
acquainted  with  its  operation.  But  since 
the  licenser  was  removed  from  the  pres^ 
they  knew  of  no  restriction  on  printing. 
The  bill  was  unexampled  and  unprece- 
dented. Nothing  like  it  or  approaching 
to  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  good  times  at 
our  history,  when  the  press  was  unfetter- 
ed and  free.  It  affected  one  of  the  mart 
essential  privileges  of  Englishmen ;  tint 
of  discussing  public  measures.  Was  % 
then,  too  much  under  these  rireom- 
stances,  to  beseech  the  House  to  influence 
the  noble  lord  by  some  manifestation  of 
feeling,  to  consent  that  this  should  be  s 
temporary  measure  ?  The  noble  lord  had 
shown  singular  propriety  in  giving  way  to 
the  House  with  respect  to  the  provisions 
of  one  of  those  measures  ;  let  him  then 
consider  the  present  bill  as  a  mere  experi- 
ment on  the  constitution,  or  else  as  a  tem- 
porary measure  to  expire  at  a  given  pe- 
riod. He  had  heard  with  some  surprise, 
an  hon.  gentlemen  some  nights  ago  assert* 
that  the  liberty  of  the  press  formed  no 
part  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  This  was  cal- 
culated to  disparage  that  bill,  to  lower  h  in 
the  estimation  of  the  country*  and  would 
have  been  well  worthy  of  those  who  wish- 
ed to  make  the  people  think  that  it  was 
not  a  Bill  of  Rights,  but  a  bill  of 
wrongs.  He  was  much  surprised  that 
such  an  assertion  should  have  fallen 
from  an  hon.  gentleman  who  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  own  country,  and  was  the 
historian  cf  another  great  and  free  state. 
He  was  indeed  astonished,  that  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  so  deeply  versed  in 
the  history  of  the  constitution  in  every 
part  and  particular,  who  had  written 
a  history  of  a  powerful  and  indepen- 
dent republic,  who  had  passed  a  great 
part  of  his  life  in  studying  the  laws, 
should  have  forgotten  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  Bill  of  Rights*— 
The  Bill  of  Rights  was  not  only  a 
declaratory  law,  but  was  connected 
with  many  others  containing  the  most 
important  enactments.  He  would  show 
how  the  liberty  of  the  press  had  a  con- 
nexion with  the  Bill  or  Rights.  At  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  a  committee 
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appointed,  lord  Somcrs  being  of  the  num- 
ber, to  consider  of  the  best  securities  for 
the  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  of  the 
people  of  England — the  religion,  laws, 
and  liberties  which  the  people  of  Eng- 
land had  ever  since  supported  against 
the  machinations  of  fraud,  and  the  efforts 
of  violence.  The  committee  brought  in 
a  very  voluminous  report,  containing 
many  heads  and  articles.  Parliament  di- 
vided those  which  related  to  new  laws 
from  those  that  were  declaratory  of  an- 
cient rights  ;  every  declaratory  clause  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights  referred  to  something 
mentioned  in  the  preamble  as  having  been 
perpetrated  by  the  deposed  king  against 
the  rights  of  the  people.  There  were 
other  laws  passed  in  king  William's  reign  ; 
the  Toleration  act— that  Magna  Charta 
of  religious  liberty,  which  was  founded 
on  one  of  those  articles,  but  which  fell  far 
short  of  what  the  benevolent  and  enlight- 
ened mind  of  William  had  meditated.— 
Another  of  those  articles  declared  the 
"necessity  of  the  frequent  meeting  of  par- 
liament. Out  of  that  article  the  Trien- 
nial act  arose,  and  therefore  it  was  iden- 
tified with  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  con- 
stitution. Undoubtedly  the  government 
of  king  William  (which  he  Kept  up  by 
every  sort  of  compromise,  sometimes 
with  one  party,  and  sometimes  with  an- 
other, who  agreed  in  nothing  so  much  as 
harassing  and  persecuting  their  benefac- 
tor, whose  name  had  since  been  degraded 
by  the  enemies  of  freedom),  was  not  so 
compact  and  united  as  it  ought  to  have 
been.  The  king  abandoned  and  left  his 
government  to  the  care  of  his  ministers, 
anxious  to  perfect  and  complete  the 
great  design  which  he  had  long  meditated 
— the  deliverance  of  Europe  from  a  sin- 
gle despot,  an  event  which  was  not  ac- 
complished until  after  his  death,  when 
that  great  captain,— the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, carried  into  execution  all  that 
William  had  designed.  The  laws  which 
he  had  adverted  to  were  still  to  be  consi- 
dered as  glorious  measures  emanating  from 
the  Revolution.  Of  the  same  character  was 
the  refusal  to  continue  the  Licensing  act 
of  Charles  the  2nd,  by  which  refusal  the 
liberty  of  the  press  was  established.  The 
liberty  of  the  press  was,  therefore,  the 
offspring  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  arose 
from  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution,  which, 
in  the  sacredness  of  its  character  and  all 
the  elements  of  greatness,  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  transac- 
tions in  the  history  of  the  state;  as  well 


as  one  which  most  merited  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Canning  congratulated  the  House 
on  having  at  length  heard,  in  the  long- 
expected,  and  not  too  much  to  be  admired, 
speech  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
those  reasons  against  the  system  of  mea- 
sures proposed  by  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment, which  up  to  that  period  had  not, 
he  thought,  been  fully  stated  to  the 
House.  In  many,  perhaps  most  of  the 
general  principles  laid  down  and  enforced 
by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  he  entirely 
concurred.  But  he  thought  the  whole 
scope  of  his  argument  would  go,  not 
merely  to  the  present  measures,  but  to 
any  possible  restraint  by  which  the  com- 
plete and  unfettered  freedom  of  the  press 
might  be  affected.  Yet  even  in  that  prin- 
ciple, as  a  principle  he  was  not  inclined  to 
differ  from  his  hon.  and  learned  friend; 
for  he  thought  with  respect  to  the  press 
as  with  every  other  part  of  human  free- 
dom, that  it  was  a  matter  of  regret  when 
the  legislature  was  forced  to  interfere.  It 
certainly  was  a  matter  of  great  regret, 
when  to  existing  restraints,  they  were 
obliged  to  add  others  not  hitherto  enacted ; 
and  he  considered  that  the  justification  of 
the  original,  or  the  augmented  restraint, 
was  only  to  be  found  in  the  necessity,  or 
high  expediency  of  the  case— not  in  the 
value  or  the  rights  of  any  set  of  indivi- 
duals, but  by  a  comparison  of  their  rights, 
with  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  com- 
munity of  which  they  were  members.  It 
was  one  great  beauty  of  the  English  law, 
that  about  small  things  it  did  not  trouble 
itself.  Much  was  left  to  the  good  sense 
and  discretion  of  the  community,  and  it 
was  only  when  that  good  sense  was  over* 
borne  or  laid  aside,  that  legislation  stepped 
in,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  those  good 
manners  and  good  morals  which  formed 
the  cement  of  society.  It  undoubtedly 
was  more  desirable  that  they  should  be 
secured  without  positive  enactments,  but 
positive  enactments  were  frequently  ab- 
solutely necessary.  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  seemed  to  have  adopted  the  idea, 
that  up  to  this  moment  the  press  was  that 
"  chartered  libertine,"  which  it  had  been 
so  eloquently  described  to'  be ;  and  that 
this  was  the  first  time  that  parliament  had 
touched  the  press ;  as  if  it  did  not  live 
under  restraints,  which  showed  the  im- 
possibility of  ascribing  that  principle  of 
perfectibility  to  it  which  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  had  assumed.  Whether  it 
was  or  was  not  necessary  to  impose  a  new 
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modification  on  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
certain  it  was  that  in  looking  back  to  for- 
mer tiroes,  they  would  find  precedents 
sufficient  for  such  a  proceeding.  He  well 
recollected  the  conflict  of  intellect  (and 
a  similar  conflict  he  never  expected  to 
see  again)  which  was  witnessed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1794-- 5.  His  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  in  adverting  to  that 
period,  had  overlooked  the  circumstances 
of  the  very  last  restraint  which  was  im- 

})osed  on  the  press.  When  his  hon.  and 
earned  friend  said,  that  these  measures 
must  operate  to  the  entire  destruction  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press— that  there  would 
be  an  end  to  discussion — that  men  of  ta- 
lent and  education  would  be  reduced  to 
complete  silence  as  soon  as  they  were 
passed,  he  forgot  that  the  same  prophecy, 
uttered  in  the  same  style,  was  pronounced 
at  the  period  to  which  he  had  adverted. 
The  prophecy  did  not  indeed  come  from 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  who  was  not 
then  in  the  House,  nor  yet  from  the 
Whigs,  whom  his  learned  friend  had  ac- 
cused him  (Mr.  Canning)  of  reproaching 
(of  whom,  indeed,  he  spoke  with  less  res- 
pect as  a  corporation,  than  he  did  in  their 
individual  capacity),  because  they  had 
seceded  from  their  duty ;  but  from  a  right 
hon.  gentleman  opposite,  who  did  perse- 
vere in  his  attendance  on  parliament.  The 
act  which  gave  rise  to  this  prophecy  pro- 
vided, that  presses  should  be  registered ; 
that  no  person  should  publish  any  thing 
without  the  printer's  name,  and  that  every 
printer  should  keep  a  copy  of  what  he 
printed.  These  laws,  then  introduced, 
were  made  permanent  laws,  of  which  it  was 
predicated,  that  if  they  were  passed,  they 
would  be  equal  to  an  imprimatur,  and 
that  the  liberty  of  discussion  would  be 
destroyed  for  ever :  yet  these  laws  were 
passed,  and  he  would  ask  of  all  those 
within  the  walls,  and  of  every  man  with- 
out them,  to  whom  what  passed  in  that 
House  was  conveyed,  whether  the  perma- 
nency of  those  laws  had  tended  to  narrow 
the  freedom  of  discussion ;  or  whether, 
since  they  had  been  enacted,  one  particle 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press  had  been 
abridged  I  His  hon.  and  learned  friend's 
present  apprehensions  were  just  as  vision- 
ary as  were  the  fears  which  existed  at  the 
period  to  which  he  had  adverted.  He 
had  no  doubt  (and  it  was  because  he  had 
no  doubt  that  lie  willingly  agreed  to  those 
measures),  that  when  they  were  passed, 
notwithstanding  all  that  was  said  of  the 
danger  with  which  they  threatened  free 


discussion,  there  would  not  be  any  mat 
of  a  full  canvass  that  day  twelvemonth,  sf 
the  measures  of  government,  or  of  parih- 
ment.    And  if  it  became  more  icapcctaMe 
and  efficient  by  being   rid    of  tut  ex- 
traneous  matter   by   which    it    was  st 
present    incumbered    and    polluted,  b 
believed,  instead  of  losing  any  thing  if 
strength  or  power,  the  free  press  of  thss 
country,  as  applied  to  honest  purpose^ 
would  have  greatly  gained.      His  Ik. 
and  learned  friend    seemed    to    forget, 
that  the  object  of  these  measures  was,  ts 
come  at  the  person  really  accountable  fa 
any  writing  that  might  be  published*    Be 
had  drawn  from  his  rich  and  fervid  fancy, 
an   animated    picture    of   a  young 
wishing  to  raise  himself  into  public  n 
by  literary  efforts  (as  was  his  own 
and  that  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend), 
possessing  great  talents,  looking  ardeoOT 
forward  to  a  career  of  literary  glory,  sad 
stopped  in  the  very  outset  of  his  efforts  bj 
this  law.    His  hon.  and  learned  friend  ess 
not  borne  out  in  delineating  this  pictam 
If  he    looked    to   those    names    wind 
flourished  in  the  annals  of  British  litem- 
ture,  he  would  not  find  printers  and  pub- 
lishers enrolled  there,  out  authors  who 
were  dependent  on  them.    They  might 
indeed  be  found  quarrelling,  struggling 
and  estuating  under  the  tyranny  of  those 
persons ;  but  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
could  not  easily  show  him  a  man  of  that 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  character  which 
he  had  supposed  bis  hero  to  be,  anxiously 
looking  at  the  gain  attending  practical 
publications.    This  measure  was  not  in- 
tended, it  was  not  calculated,  to  throw 
any  obstructions  in  the  way  of  genius,  bat 
it  was  to  restrain  offences  which  arose 
from  mere  pecuniary  considerations,  and 
which  could  most  appropriately  be  pre* 
vented  only  by  means  of  pecuniary  con- 
sideration.   In  speaking  to  that  part  of 
the  question,  it  was  not  fair  in  his  boo. 
and  learned  friend  to  excite  and  interest 
the   feelings,    by  representing  a  person 
arrayed  in  all  the  splendid  colours  which 
the  richness  of  his  own  fancy  could  supply ; 
it  was  not  fair  to  impose  upon  their  joog- 
ruents  by  exhibiting  before  them  an  ianml 
representation,    dressed   up    in    all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow.    If  the  young 
author  should  be  free  from  the  influeaoo 
of  pecuniary  motives,  this  law  would  aot 
be  applicable  to  him,  and  all  the  interest 
excited  in  his  behalf  was  net  available  to 
the  present  question.    He  begged  to  ssft 
that  in  stating  the  sentiments  of  young 
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authors  respecting  printers  and  book* 
sellers,  he  did  not  adopt  them  as  hb  own. 
There  were  not  more  respectable  persons 
in  the  world  than  those  who  presided  over 
the  press  of  England.  Whatever  might 
be  said  of  those  times  when  literature  and 
bookselling  stood  to  each  other  more  in 
the  relation  of  market  and  sale,  now  that 
they  were  not  distinct  and  separate,  now 
thst  they  were  united,  there  were  not  to 
be  found  in  the  world  persons  so  gener- 
ous, so  noble,  so  liberal  to  the  young 
aspirant,  as  the  booksellers  of  this  coun- 
try. On  that  score,  as  well  as  on  others, 
he  would  throw  no  obstruction  or  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  publication ;  and  he  as 
well  as  his  noble  friend  had  accordingly 
removed  from  this  bill  every  thing  which 
in  their  judgment  could  be  removed  with- 
out impairing  its  utility  and  efficacy. 
What  inconveniences  still  remained,  must 
be  classed  among  the  unavoidable  incon- 
veniences of  the  times;  and  traced,  not  to 
an  unnecessary  pruriency  of  legislation, 
but  to  the  diffusion  of  an  evil,  with 
respect  to  the  magnitude  and  malignity  of 
which  there  was  but  one  opinion  in  that 
House,  and  with  respect  to  the  expe- 
diency of  checking  or  not  checking  of 
which  there  was  no  more  question  than 
there  could  be  whether  one  who  had  the 
power  should  take  his  stand  between  the 
living  and  the  dead,  and  stop  the  plague. 
If  a  few  inconveniencies  should  exist,  if 
the  interests  of  some  persons  should  be 
partially  injured,  if  certain  difficulties 
should  be  presented  to  those  who  were 
now  on  the  threshold  of  their  career,  men 
would  soon  adjust  to  the  new  state  of 
things,  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  plans 
and  exertions ;  they  would  gradually  ob- 
viate all  the  inconveniencies,  and  leave 
only  to  be  contemplated  in  this  measure, 
an  additional  security  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  country,  which  would 
enable  them  to  proceed  without  impedi- 
ment and  with  additional  confidence.  Of 
all  the  amendments  that  could  possibly 
be  offered,  the  present  amendment  for 
making  the  measure  temporary  was  the 
one  to  which  he  was  least  disposed  to 
accede.  There  was  or  there  was  not 
ground  for  passing  this  measure.  If  it 
was  proved  to  be  necessary,  there  could 
be  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  in  a 
short  time  cease  to  be  necessary.  On  the 
contrary,  the  venom  accumulating  till  the 
expiration  of  this  law  should  arrive,  would 
then  be  diffused  with  increased  activity 
and  effect.    The  general  character  of  the 


press  ought  to  be  rescued  permanently 
from  the  blots  which  tarnished  its  beauty 
and  its  force.  Then  would  it  proceed  as 
it  before  had  proceeded,  rendering  most 
essential  services  to  the  country,  to  the 
cause  of  freedom,  to  the  happiness  of  the 
world.  His  bon.  and  learned  friend  had 
not  mixed  up  much  of  his  argument  with 
the  consideration  of  the  other  bill  on  the 
table  (the  Libel  bill),  but  as  he  had  not 
been  able  altogether  to  separate  two  Ques- 
tions so  closely  connected,  it  perhaps 
would  be  for  the  convenience  of  the 
House  if  the  little  he  (Mr.  C.)  had  to  say 
(for  though  the  bill  was  important,  the 
provisions  were  but  few,  and  would  not 
require  many  observations),  he  said  on 
the  present  occasion.  The  hon.  gentle- 
men opposite  had  somewhat  lowered,  and 
justly  lowered  the  tone  of  their  opposition 
to  that  bill — and  he  knew  it  would  be 
stated,  and  truly,  that  the  change  in  tone 

Sroceeded  from  the  concession  which  had 
een  made  by  commuting  the  punishment 
of  transportation  for  that  of  banishment. 
With  respect  to  that  commutation,  it  was 
the  more  gratifying  to  his  personal  feel- 
ings, that  it  had  been  conceded  to  the  re- 
quest of  that  very  respectable  body  of 
men,  the  booksellers  of  the  metropolis. 
Another  petition  had  since  been  presented 
from  them,  but  he  hoped  that  having  re- 
ceived this  concession  to  their  first  appli- 
cation, they  would  not  think  it  hard  if 
their  second  application  was  not  received 
with  equal  favour.  The  grievances  stated 
so  ably,  and  with  so  much  distinctness 
and  discrimination  in  the  first  application, 
no  longer  existed  as  an  objection  to  the 
measure  in  question.  If  parliament  were 
now  legislating  for  the  first  time  against  a 
crime  destructive  of  the  institutions  of  the 
country ;  if  tbey  were  now  to  select  the 
punishment  which  would  deter  others 
from  following  the  criminal  example,  and 
warn  the  offender  from  the  repetition  of 
his  offence,  that  punishment  was  the  one 
I  which  removed  from  the  country  and  the 
,  society  which  he  disturbed,  him  who,  after 
I  having  offended  and  received  punishment, 
showed  a  disposition  so  rooted  in  hit 
nature,  as  to  return  to  the  same  course. 
What  punishment  so  appropriate,  as  to 
oblige  him  to  abjure  tne  realm  whose 
peace  and  happiness  he  had  repeatedly 
invaded  and  endangered  ?  If  this  punish- 
ment had  been  so  unknown  in  our  history 
as  it  was  asserted,  but  not  proved,  to  be; 
I  if  it  had  been  as  new  as  this  act;  if  it  had 
never  existed  before;  if  they  were  called 
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upon  for  the  first  time  to  assign  a  punish- 
ment for  tliis  indefinite,  and,  if  he  might 
not  be  mistaken  he  would  use  the  expres- 
sion more  noble  offence  (for  all  political 
offences  were  of  a  higher  and  nobler 
order  than  mere  larceny)  ;  if  they  were 
to  enact  some  punishment  which  would 
save  the  country  from  the  perils  occasioned 
by  the  offences,  and  remove  the  offender 
from  the  sphere  of  offending, — the  punish- 
ment of  banishment,  if  not  already  in- 
vented, ought  to  be  found  out  for  the 
purpose.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend,  as 
well  as  many  other  hon.  members,  had 
said,  that  this  measure  would  leave  the 
press  in  a  worse  state  than  at  any  period 
since  the  revolution.  But  it  was  not 
considered  that  the  state  of  the  press  had 
since  that  time  been  greatly  improved 
and  elevated.  It  was  not  above  three  or 
four  years  since  the  punishment  of  the 

Iiillory  was  abolished.  Up  to  that  very 
ate  period  a  power  was  in  the  breast  of 
the  judge  to  apply  that  punishment  to  the 
crime  of  libel.  Did  he  regret  the  altera- 
tion thus  made  in  the  law?  No.  He 
would  not  refer  to  his  vote  upon  that  sub- 
ject, for  that  was  nothing;  the  punish- 
ment having  been  abolished  by  acclama- 
tion. But  if  it  had  been  then  proposed  to 
substitute  banishment  on  a  second  con- 
viction for  the  pillory,  in  all  cases,  would 
any  rational  man  have  denied  that  the  law 
would  be  made  better  by  the  change  ?  If 
this  had  been  the  only  alternative,  would 
the  House  have  hesitated  to  adopt  it? 
The  pillory  was  at  all  times  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  judge  ;  banishment  would  be  in 
his  discretion  only  on  a  second  offence. 
The  pillory  had  been  most  happily 
abolished,  as  it  was  a  most  degrading  and 
infamous  punishment — a  punishment  hold- 
ing up  men  of  letters  and  education  to 
the  gaze  and  insults  of  the  populace.  Be 
it  recollected,  too,  that  this  punishment 
had  been  applied  in  modern  times.  The 
press  had  therefore  gained  a  higher  rank 
than  it  held  before.  He  would  go  as  far 
as  any  man  in  separating  the  respectable 

{nirt  of  the  press  from  those  who  were 
lostile,  not  only  to  the  present  govern- 
ment, but  to  all  government*  But  it  was 
one  of  the  necessary  evils  of  the  aggrega- 
tion of  society,  that  justice  could  not 
strike  its  victim,  without  in  some  degree 
alarming  or  dispersing  the  herd  among 
which  it  sheltered  itself.  It  was  no  dis- 
grace to  the  more  noble  animals,  that 
those  who  associated  with  them  but  to 
dograde  them  were  singled  from  amongst 


I  them ;   but   the   House  could  not  hare 
shown  itself  equal  to  meet  actual  danger, 
and  suppress  menaced  rebellion,  unless  it 
put  down  the  principles  which   agitated 
the    country,    and  which    wanted  nalj 
courage  in  the  advocates  of  them  to  dis- 
play themselves  in  open  rebellion.    Aa 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  said  that 
the  government  had  already  done  enough, 
that  the  measures  already   passed  were 
sufficient,   and   that    parliament    should 
beware  of  driving  the  people  to  despair. 
Good  God!  drive  the  people  to  despair! 
of  all — not  fallacies,  for  fallacies  implied  s 
use,  though  a  perverted  use,  of  the  reasos- 
ing  faculties, — but  of  all  the  vulgarism 
that  could  disgrace  discussion,  of  all  the 
abuses  of  terms  which  could  be  commit- 
ted, the  misuse  of  the  word  "  people"  wn 
the  worst.     What  was  the  meaning  Of  the 
word  "  people  ?"    The  people,  as  syno- 
nimous  to  a  nation,  meant  a  great  com- 
munity,   congregated     under     a    bead, 
united  in  the  same  system  of  civil  polity 
for   mutual    aid  and  mutual  protection, 
respecting  and  maintaining  various  orders 
and  ranks,  and  not  only  allowing  the  fair 
and  just  gradations  of  society,  but  abso- 
lutely built    upon    them.    That  was  a 
"  people."    But  in   a  mass  of   persons, 
first  stript  of  the  government,  then  strip! 
of   the    aristocracy,    then  stript  of  the 
clergy,  then  stript  of  the  magistracy,  then 
stript    of  its    landed    proprietors,    then 
stript  of  its  lawyers,   then  stript  of  its 
learning,  then  stript  of  every  thing  which 
ornamented  and  dignified  human  nature-— 
in  such  a  mass  he  could  no  more  recog- 
nize the  people,  than  he  could  recognise 
in  the  tub  of  Diogenes  the  man  of  Plato. 
A  mere  populace,  deprived  of  every  thing 
essentia)  to  what  by  common  consent  was 
called  a  nation,  could  not,  without  the 
grossest  perversion  of  tjjruis,  be  called  a 
nation.    But  when  the  term  "  people"* 
was  applied  to  a  portion  of  a  community 
arrayed  against  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tion ;  not  only  distinct  from,  but  hostile 
to  the  nation  ;  when  the  term  was  applied 
to  such  as  these,   it  tended  directly  to 
encourage    insurrection    and    rebellion. 
He  was  sorry  therefore  to  hear  an  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  of  so  much  emi- 
nence, give  into  the  use  of  so  vulgar  an 
application  of  language,    and  insinuate 
that  these  were  two  hostile  parties— the 
government,  endeavouring  to  appropriate 
a  certain  portion  of  the  constitution,  and 
the  people  praying  to  be  allowed  to  retain 
their  rights.    The,  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
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tleman  had  expatiated  on  the  claims  of  a 
portion  of  the  people,  while  he  had  left 
out  of  view  that  part  of  the  people  with- 
out  the  security  of  which  there  could  be 
no  order,  no  safety,  no  happiness.  On 
their  behalf,  who  were  last  in  the  fair 
arrangement  of  society,  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  been  more  solicitous 
than  on  that  of  all  the  other  orders  of  the 
state.  But  in  behalf  of  all  the  other 
orders  of  the  state,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
last  order  too,  he  (Mr.  Canning)  implored 
the  House  to  quench,  not  as  a  temporary 
experiment,  but  with  eternal  and  lasting 
indignation,  the  accursed  torch  of  discord 
which  was  blazing  or  smothering  through* 
out  the  country.  He  earnestly  depre- 
cated the  notion  of  treating  this  evil  as 
lightly  as  an  excise  bill  or  a  custom* 
house  regulation;  and  he  trusted  that 
parliament  would  not  give  the  authors  of 
the  tremendous  metaphysics,  so  unfortu- 
nately prevalent,  the  hope  that  any  hesita- 
tion existed  on  the  subject ;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  they  would  at  once  enact  a 
measure  that  would  save  what  was  re- 
spectable, annihilate  what  threatened 
destruction  to  all  order  and  security,  and 
thus  prevent  at  the  same  time  the  present 
continuance  and  the  future  repetition  of 
the  evil  which  called  for  their  interposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Denman,  in  explanation,  disclaimed 
any  such  confined  and  partial  use  of  the 
term  "  people"  as  had  been  imputed  to 
him  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  The 
people  for  whom  he  had  addressed  the 
House,  and  on  whose  behalf  he  had  im- 
plored consideration  and  protection,  were 
a  part  of  the  nation,  born  and  nurtured 
under  the  constitution,  and  inheriting  a 
right  to  its  liberties  a*nd  laws.  The  mea- 
sures now  under  consideration  would 
annihilate  their  rights.  When  this  bill  , 
should  pass  into  a  law,  the  liberty  of 
England  would  no  longer  exist. 

Mr.  Brougham  remarked,  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  having  found  the 
speech  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  to 
which  he  had  professed  his  intention  of  re- 
plying if  not  unanswerable,  rather  danger- 
ous to  approach,  had,  by  a  species  of  tac- 
tics not  unusual  with  him,  flown  off  from  it 
to  other  topics,  and  fastened  upon  a  casual 
expression  used  by  another  hon.  and 
learned  friend  of  his,  but  not  meant  in  the 
sense  attached  to  it  by  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman.  Yet  to  this  casual  ex- 
pression the  splendid  part  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  speech  exclusively  applied.— 


The  right  hon.gentlemanhadfirst  asked  what 
the  consequences  were  of  the  measure 
passed  in  1799,  of  which  the  same  conse- 
quences had  been  predicted  as  were  now 
predicted  of  this  measure.  He  had  told 
the  House,  that  it  had  been  said  at  that 
time  that  the  constitution  of  England  was 
gone,  that  the  liberties  of  England  were  at 
an  end,  and  that  the  people  were  all  slaves. 
The  House  would  judge  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  report 
of  what  had  taken  place  in  1799,  from  his 
report  of  what  took  place  in  1819,  when 
he  put,  and  put  not  unwarily,  into  the 
mouth  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  what 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  neither 
said  nor  meant.  There  was  not  a  more 
common  way  of  triumphing  in  argument, 
than  by  exaggerating  the  argument  op- 
posed to  you.  On  his  side  of  the  House 
they  were  not  so  bad  logicians  as  to  cut 
the  ground  from  under  them  by  exagger- 
ation. A  bill  was  passed  in  1799,  not  to 
be  named  in  the  same  day  as  to  degree, 
nor  even  to  be  placed  in  the  same  rank  as 
to  manner,  with  the  present  bills,  but 
which  contained  a  considerable  innovation 
on  the  law  (which  if  he  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  he  would  have  opposed) 
by  compelling  in  all  cases  printers  to  fur- 
nish evidence  against  themselves.  They 
were  compelled  to  enrol  their  names  at 
the  Stamp  office,?to  keep  a  copy  of  every 
paper  they  printed,  so  that  there  was  never 
a  difficulty  in  getting  evidence  of  the  wri- 
ter, or  the  person  who  was  responsible  for 
the  writer,  of  every  libel  in  such  papers. 
It  was  however,  on  the  efficiency  of  these 
measures  that  he  in  great  part  relied  as  an 
argument  against  the  present  bills.  Was 
it  nothing  that  such  an  act  as  that  of  1799 
had  passed  ?  Had  it  armed  the  govern- 
ment with  no  power  ?  Because  that  bill 
had  been  passed,  was  it  not  a  strange  ar- 
gument to  maintain  that  the  important  pow- 
ers thus  granted  to  the  government,  formed 
a  reason  for  passing  another  measure  car- 
rying to  excess  in  degree  the  principle  of 
the  former  act,  and  introducing  besides  a 
new  principle  in  the  legislation  of  the 
country  ?  The  right  honourable  gentle- 
man had  said  that  the  bill  would  not  touch 
the  sound  part  of  the  press;  bat  this  alle- 
gation he  had  by  no  means  supported  by 
argument.  Men  of  genius  were  too  often 
as  pennyless  as  they  were  friendless,  and 
and  every  eminent  writer  must  at  first  be 
unknown  and  untried.  Now,  how  could 
it  be  supposed  that  any  man  of  common 
prudence  would  for  the  sake  of  a  friendless 
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and  pennyless  writer,  subject  himself  to  a 
security  of  300t ;  or,  if  the  publisher  were 
different  from  the  printer,  for  600/? — 
Would  any  man  of  prudence  subject  him- 
self to  such  a  risk,  without  any  security 
for  the  prudence  or  the  solvency  of  the 
untried  writer?  The  booksellers  who 
crowded  the  table  with  their  petitions,  de- 
clared they  would  not.  But  the  right  hon- 
ourable gentleman  said,  that  this  difficulty 
could  easily  be  got  over.  If  so,  he  asked, 
how  was  it  to  be  got  over  ?  It  was  said 
that  the  security  of  a  friend  would  operate 
as  a  caution  to  the  writer ;  but  where  was 
the  writer  to  find  the  friend  ?  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  then  told  them, 
that  the  offender  must  be  struck,  although 
the  multitude  of  nobler  animals  with  whom 
he  associated  should  be  scattered.  But 
this  was  the  very  reason  why  he  opposed 
the  measure.  If  the  present  law  were  en- 
forced, it  would  be  seen  that  it  possessed 
full  power  to  separate  the  innocent  from 
the  guilty.  If  it  did  not  possess  that  pow- 
er, let  the  failure  be  proved,  at  least  let 
some  instance  of  that  failure  be  pointed 
out.  When  the  failure  of  all  other  mea- 
sures had  been  proved,  then  would  be  the 
time  to  propose  a  measure  which  would 
involve  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  the 
noble  and  the  ignoble  in  the  same  punish- 
ment. They  had  been  told  in  the  course 
of  this  discussion  that  it  was  to  the  ten- 
dency of  the  actions  of  men,  and  not  to 
their  motives  that  they  must  look ;  that 
the  intention  wad  evidenced  by  the  ten- 
dency, and  that  they  should  not  inquire 
further.  In  the  case  of  the  verdicts,  for 
instance,  on  the  trials  of  Mr.  Hone,  an 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  risen  in 
the  House,  and  said  that  God  forbid  he 
should  impute  any  bad  motive  to  those  ju- 
ries, but  that  the  tendency  of  their  acts 
was  to  sap  the  foundations  of  our  religious 
establishments.  Then  again,  as  to  the 
subscribers  for  Mr.  Hone  after  his  acquit- 
tal (though,  by-the-by,  he  was  all  along 
spoken  of  as  if  he  had  been  convicted), 
the)'  were  spoken  of  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  juries,  being  as  much  bepraised  and 
as  severely  censured  [a  laugh.]  Their 
motive  it  was  said,  no  doubt,  was  charity 
— a  thing  almost  as  sacred  as  the  verdict 
of  a  jury,  but  the  tendency  of  their  act 
was  most  mischievous.  In  the  same  man- 
ner he  should  consider  the  conduct  of  the 
ministers;  their  conduct,  with  respect  to 
the  press  had  been  most  pernicious  in  its 
tendency,  though  Goil  forbid  he  should 
say  any  thing  of  their  motives.     But  if, 
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as  he  should  be  able  to  show,  the  oondstf 
of  ministers  had  an  inevitable  tendency  lo 
produce  the  effects  which  were  now  man- 
test,  he  asked  with  what  face  they  coidd 
come  to  parliament  and  ground  on  tone 
years  toleration  of  the  licentiousoesi  of 
the  press,  if  not  a  subversion,  a  serioai 
restriction  of  its  liberty.     He  had  already 
mentioned  to  the  House  some  instances  of 
the  length  to  which  the  licentiousnewaf 
the  press  had  been  carried.     He  had  bam 
told  by  some,  that  it  was  incredible  sack 
things  could  be  written  in  this  country^— 
He  too  should  have  been  incredulous  at 
to  the  existence  of  such  writings,  bat  ftr 
the  evidence  of  his  eyes.     In  one  of  these 
productions  (Sherwins)   the  question  of 
resistance  was  seriously  discuased  in  a  se- 
ries of  weekly  discourses,  not  stating  the 
matter  as  in  speculation 9  but  applying  it 
as  to  the  present  times,  and  the  present 
rulers,  under  the  head,   "The  Folly  of 
Petitioning  Parliament.'*    This  was  in  the 
years  1817-18.    In  the  course  of  these  es- 
says, the  people  were  told,  that  unless 
"  they  awakened  from  the  fatal  delusion  of 
petitioning  parliament,"  unless  they  taught 
their  tyrants  that  bayonets  were  not  made 
for  tyrants  alone,  but  for  the  people,  there 
was  an  end  of  the  last  remaining  hope  of 
liberty.    The  general  subject  was  brought 
home,  and  applied  by  practical  illustra- 
tions.   He  should  still  doubt,  if  he  bad 
not  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses,  that 
such  language  could  be  published  by  sa 
Englishman,  and  in  the  city  of  London. 
He  next  read  an  extract  from  the  sane 
publication,  in  which  it  was  recommended 
to  "  pull  down  the  present  dynasty."    On 
the  12th  of  July,  1817*  a  number  was  pub- 
lished which  contained  this  expression  ;— 
"  When  reform  ( the  writer  had  made  h 
previously  manifest,    that  by  reform  be 
meant  revolution)  shall  have  taken  place, 
it  will  he  asked  why  a  million  and  a  half 
is  given  to  one  man.     (Here  the  writer 
showed  his  accuracy,  when  he  said  that 
his  majesty  had  1,500,000/.,  just  as  a  lord 
of  the  admiralty  had  1,500/.  for  his  private 
or  personal  expenses.)     It  will  then  be 
abked  of  what  use  he  is,  what  service  be 
performs,  or  whether  it  would  not  be  as 
well  if  his  services  were  dispensed  with, 
arc."     Afterwards  occurred  an  expression 
that  persons  were  "degraded  by  toe  name 
of  subjects."     Again,  "  Petitioning  is  now 
syn  ominous  with  patience.     Government 
must  soon  expire  for  want  of  means;  but 
ought  v/e  to  wait  for  that  period?''    He 
begged  pardon  for  trespassing  so  much 
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upon  the  patience  of  the  House,  by  read- 
ing as  he  had  done  from  a  printed  book  in 
the  absence  of  the  hon.  member  for  Mont- 
gomeryshire, who,  if  he  had  been  present, 
would  perhaps  have  made  it  necessary  to 
to  call  the  individual  to  the  bar  of  the 
House.  It  was  not  in  this  publication 
alone,  that  such  doctrines  were  to  be 
found ;  there  was  an  infernal  constellation 
of  such  writers.  The  Cap  of  Liberty; 
The  Medusa;  The  Gorgon;  &c.  and  surely 
never  were  names  better  adapted  to  the 
things.  All  were  not  alike ;  the  bolder  tried 
the  way,  and  when  impunity  was  deemed 
secure  by  experience,  others  followed.— 
In  1817,  there  were  but  two  or  three;  in 
1819,  ten  or  twelve  had  sprung  up.  In 
one,  assassination  was  alluded  to  by  the 
expression  "  the  bountiful  interposition  of 
Providence,  by  the  assistance  of  John 
Bellingham."  In  another,  on  the]occasion 
of  a  memorable  death,  which  he'  thought 
had  united  all  the  country  in  a  common 
sorrow  (that  of  the  Princess  Charlotte), 
the  writer  anticipated  a  disputed  succes- 
sion, and  discussed  the  qualifications  of 
monarchs.  "  We  had,"  he  said,  "  expe- 
rience that  a  king  might  be  a  fool  and  an 
idiot ;  that  the  more  unprincipled  the  man, 
the  better  the  sovereign ;  that  he  ought  to 
be  a  villain,  or  the  monarchical  establish- 
ment of  England  would  fall  off  from  its 
reputation."  Another  remarked,  that  the 
attorney-general  had  at  length  mustered 
courage  to  notice  the  writers  labours.— 
This  was  three  months  after  the  libel  had 
been  printed.  Then,  indeed,  when  the 
measure  of  the  attorney-general's  forbear- 
ance was  full,  notice  was  taken  of  this 
publication,  and  three  months  after  that 
notice  this  display  of  tardy  vigour  was 
made  matter  of  taunt  by  its  object,  who 
added,  that  he  was  determined  to  lose  his 
life  rather  than  that  the  government  should 
continue.  Then  followed  a  libel  on  the 
private  character  of  our  venerable  monarch, 
which  so  far  exceeded  all  he  had  read  in 
atrocity,  that  he  must  be  spared  the  pain 
of  repeating  it.  That  was  in  November, 
1817;  and  he  desired  to  know  whether 
the  writer  had  ever  been  brought  to  trial  ? 
If  the  trial  had  come  on,  it  certainly  was 
not  in  any  court  of  justice  in  this  king- 
dom, for  the  only  notice  that  had  ever 
been  taken  of  the  libel  was  in  the  publica- 
tion itself.  On  the  26th  of  September, 
1818,  a  new  line  of  attack  was  com- 
menced: then  appeared  some  observa- 
tions on  the  administration  of  justice,  in 
an  article,  entitled  "  Remarks  on  the  mur- 
(VOL.  XLI.) 


ders  about  to  take  place  at  the  Old  Bai- 
ley "—alluding  to  the  trials  for  forgery. 
The  world  was  not  left  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  writer's  opinion  of  the  judges.  One 
of  the  remarks  was — •*  The  knave  on  the 
bench  will  not  fail  to  say,"  &c. ;  meaning 
of  course  the  chief  justice,  or  one  of  the 
puisne  judges*  Yet  this  man  was  never 
brought  to  trial.  It  had  often  been  said, 
that  assassination  would  never  be  allowed 
to  be  openly  advocated  in  this  country ; 
but  the  following  extracts  would  show 
that  it  had  been  publickly  recommended, 
and  recommended,  too,  with  impunity. 
The  work  of  colonel  Titus,  in  Cromwell's 
time,  called  Killing  no  Murder,  was  no  bad 
beginning ;  but  this  which  he  was  about 
to  notice,  and  which  appeared  in  the  spring 
of  1818,  went  much  farther.  The  writer, 
after  remarking  that  he  had  lately  met 
with  an  old  book  called,  Killing  no  Mur- 
der, proceeded  to  apply  the  doctrine  of 
colonel  Titus  to  themen  who  now  governed 
the  country,  pointing  them  out  individu- 
ally, by  naming  the  offices  which  they  res- 
pectively held.  He  afterwards  said, 
"  When  they  began  their  system  of  tyran- 
ny by  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  act, 
the  proper  way  would  have  been  to  have 
put  them  to  death.*9  Again,  it  was  asked 
by  this  writer,  "  Are  not  any  means  justifi* 
able  that  may  put  an  end  to  such  a  sys- 
tem ?  and  would  not  that  man  who  should 
destroy  such  a  government,  deserve  well 
of  his  country?"  But  he  should  not 
trouble  the  House  with  any  more  of  these 
extracts.  If  those  cheers  meant  that  the 
extracts  which  he  had  already  read  were 
not  to  the  purpose,  he  denied  the  fact; 
for  they  showed,  that  with  these  atrocious 
libels  before  them,  and  with  the  means  of 
putting  them  down  in  their  hands,  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  suppress  them  had 
not  attempted  to  use  the  existing  means. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  meant  by 
those  cheers  that  he  had  read  more  than 
was  sufficient  to  prove  his  position,  his 
object  was  answered*  At  that,  however, 
might  still  be  doubted,  he  should  take  the 
liberty  to  read  another  passage,  to  show 
that  assassination  had  been  unequivocally 
recommended.  [The  hon.  ana  learned 
gentleman  then  read  a  long  extract,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  taxes  were  unjust, 
and  that  any  man  who  imposed  them,  or 
demanded  them,  whether  minister,  ma- 
gistrate, or  collector,  might  be  justly  put 
to  death  with  any  weapon,  either  dagger, 
sword,  knife,  or  pitchfork.]  Such  was 
the  flower  that  sprouted  in  the  spring  of 
(5D) 
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1818,  after  the  libels  which  had  been  pub- 
lished when  the  leaves  were  falling  in  the 
preceding  autumn  had  been  allowed  to 
pass  unpunished.  And  what  wonder  that 
the  impunity  with  which  they  had  so  long 
been  permitted  to  transgress  should  have 
led  to  this  result— should  have  induced 
them  to  recommend  the  assassination  of 
the  governors  of  the  country  ?  This  it 
was  that  brought  him  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion with  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  that 
till  it  had  been  shown  that  the  existing 
laws  had  been  applied,  and  had  been  found 
ineffectual  to  put  down  the  mischief,  par- 
liament ought  not  to  make  new  laws,  put- 
ting additional  power  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  had  made  so  little  use  of  that 
with  which  they  were  already  vested. 
When  any  one  contrasted  the  late  apathy 
with  the  rigour,  amounting  almost  to  per- 
secution, with  which  at  one  period  all 
liberal  principles  had  been  treated,  he 
thought  that  one  main  cause  would  be 
discovered  of  the  extent  to  which  this  li- 
centiousness had  of  late  been  carried. 
About  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  a  prosecu- 
tion had  been  instituted  against  an  indi- 
vidual, for  publishing  an  article,  of  a  cha- 
racter very  different  indeed  from  that  of 
the  publications  to  which  he  had  just  re- 
ferred. Of  that  article,  the  most  libellous 
part  was  the  following  expression:-— 
"  What  a  glorious  example  it  will  be  in 
the  power  of  the  Prince  Regent  to  set 
when  he  succeeds  to  the  throne!"  and 
the  person  first  brought  to  trial  was  not  the 
original  publisher,  but  one  who  had  co- 
pied it  into  his  paper  from  another  publi- 
cation. The  result  was,  that  he  was  ac- 
quitted, and  properly  acquitted,  not  only 
in  the  opinion  of  every  liberal  person  un- 
connected with  the  proceeding,  but  he 
might  say,  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
judge  who  presided  at  the  trial,  and  who 
summed  up  the  evidence  with  a  leaning 
to  the  side  of  the  defendant*  Now,'  he 
would  call  on  any  honest  man,  to  lay  his 
hand  on  his  heart  and  say,  whether  he  be- 
lieved that  any  course  could  be  pursued 
more  calculated  to  sap  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  laws,  than  this  unequal  man- 
ner of  administering  justice — one  day  al- 
lowing treason,  blasphemy,  and  incentives 
to  assassination,  to  pass  unpunished  and 
unnoticed,  and  another  day  incurring 
enormous  expenses  by  prosecuting  per- 
sons who  had  not  offended  against  the 
laws.  Having  said  thus  much  on  the 
question  immediately  before  the  House, 
he  should  not  have  trespassed  longer  on 


their  attention,  had  not  something  ben 
said  on  a  former  nighty  which  had  made 
a  greater  impression  than  almost  any  other 
circumstance   that  hod  been   stated  re- 
specting the  progress  of  blasphemy  tod 
sedition,  but  which  he  had  the  mesas  of 
completely  contradicting.     He  alluded  Is 
what  had  been  said  by  the   right  boa. 
member  for  Dublin,  respecting  the  pra> 
tice  of  teaching   blasphemy   in  certsis 
schools,   called   Union   Schools*   in  thr 
north  of  England.    Schools  of  that  ds- 
scription  were  of  such  service  to  the  conv 
munity,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  charged 
without  sufficient  reason.     He  believed  it 
was  the  schools  at  Stockport  and  Mse- 
clesfield  against  which  the  accusation  was 
brought;  and  a  gentleman  of  great  is* 
spectability,   who  had  inquired   into  Caff 
matter,  had  furnished  him  with  tbemeass 
of  showing  that  the  accusation  was  per- 
fectly groundless.    This  gentleman,  was 
was  as  great  an  enemy  to  sedition  sad 
blasphemy  as  any  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
opposite,  had  visited  the  schools  in  ques- 
tion, and  from  his  letter,  part  of  which  he 
would  read,  the  House  might  judge  of  tat 
nature  of  those  schools.     The  hon.  sad 
learned  gentleman  then  read  extracts  ft  am 
the  letter,  in  which  it  was  stated  by  tfao 
writer,  that  he  found  in  the  schools  85 
bibles  and  testaments;  that  the  primer 
used  was  Mrs.  Trimmer's  spelling-book 
(was  this"  the  blasphemous  primer?"); 
that  the  teachers  were  steady  serious  per- 
sons ;  that  the  expense  of  the  schools  wss 
defrayed  by  a  subscription  of  one  penny 
a  week  for  each  child ;  that  sermons  warn 
preached  every  Sunday ;  that  the  preacbcff 
who  officiated  were  five  in  number— three 
Methodists  and  two  Calvinista;  that  in  tfao 
morning,  prayers  were  read  before  any 
instruction,  and  that  prayers  were  read  a 
the  evening  before  the  dismissal  of  the 
boys.    In  short,  that  the  whole  discipline 
of  the  school  was  connected  with  prayer* 
Here  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  ob- 
serving some  symptoms  of  imj 
said,  he  was  aware  that  many 
liked  better  to  listen  to  accusstii 
to  the  refutation  of  groundless 
Those  who  maintained  that  the  "  in( 
of  light"  which  had  burst  on  the  people* 
disqualified  them  from  enjoying  liberty  S 
those  who  held  that  education  was  ac 
calculated  to  make  the  people  bad 
jects;  those  who  entertained  such  opii 
were  more  likely  to  be  heard  thsn  himself, 
from  the  cause  which  he  bad  stated— 
namely,  that  groundless  charges 
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tened  to  with  more  patience  than  the  re- 
futation of  euch  charges.  He  thought  it 
important,  however,  that  these  schools 
should  be  defended  from  an  unfounded 
accusation ;  and  he  was  sure  that  no  one 
would  rejoice  at  the  correction  more  than 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who 
had  been  led  into  this  error.  Could  it  be 
supposed,  that  in  these  schools  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  using  blasphemous  primers, 
and  that,  whenever  a  person  rapped  at 
th£  door,  they  put  them  out  of  the  way, 
and  got  Mrs.  Trimmer's  spelling-book 
ready  to  be  exhibited  ?  The  writer  of  the 
letter  before  alluded  to  stated,  that  the 
discipline  of  the  school  was  of  an  evan- 
gelical cast,  and  that  meant  too  religious. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  who  was  credu- 
lous enough  to  believe,  that  in  the  pre- 
sence of  visitors  nothing  but  the  Bible  and 
Mrs.  Trimmer's  Catechism  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  children,  but  that  the  moment 
strangers  turned  their  back,  the  masters, 
with  shut  doors,  taught  irreligion  and 
blasphemy.  To  expect  the  House  to  be- 
lieve that  such  was  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  was  to  draw  so  unconscionably  on 
its  credulity,  that  in  his  opinion  the 
draught  would  not  be  accepted.  He  be- 
lieved that  not  one  atom  of  treason  or  ir- 
religion could  be  found  in  these  schools. 
He  should  not  forget  to  state,  that  they  had 
some  copy-books,  containing  sentiments 
respecting  the  affair  at  Manchester,  which 
were  not  likely  to  be  relished  by  persons 
ofultra-tory  principles;  for  although  there 
was  nothing  whatever  of  a  seditious  nature 
in  them,  they  were  expressive  of  opposi- 
tion-politics. It  ought  to  be  observed, 
that  the  magistrates  had  no  affidavits  of 
the  facts  which  they  had  stated  respecting 
these  schools ;  they  had  merely  sent  up 
the  report  on  hearsay.  The  gentleman 
from  whom  he  had  received  the  facts 
which  he  had  submitted  to  the  House, 
added  in  his  letter,  that  all  these  schools 
were  supported  by  subscription,  and  that, 
as  there  was  not  one  of  the  subscribers  so 
high  in  rank  as  a  shopkeeper,  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  they  were  able  to  sup- 
port them;  but  that  still  they  struggled, 
at  the  expense  of  their  own  comfort,  to 
provide  instruction,  religious  instruction, 
for  their  children*  Yet  against  these  per- 
sons a  clamour  had  been  raised,  and  they 
had  been  represented  as  wretches,  who 
were  not  content  with  speaking  and  pub- 
lishing blasphemy  and  sedition,  but  were 
even  labouring  to  poison  the  minds  of 
their  children  with  those  principles.  Thus 


much  he  .had  thought  it  necessary  to  say 
in  vindication  of  these  schools,  although 
the  subject  was  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  question  under  discussion. 

Mr.  Ptunkctt  "said,  that  every  person 
who  had  heard  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down,  must  be 
sensible  that  he  owed  it  to  himself  and  to 
the  House,  not  to  suffer  the  allusion 
which  had  been  made  to  what  had  fallen 
from  him  on  a  former  occasion  to  go  un- 
answered. It  was  now  nearly  a  month 
since  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  of- 
fering his  humble  sentiments  on  the  situa- 
tion of  the  country.  At  that  distance  of 
time  he  had  made  use  of  expressions, 
which,  he  ventured  to  say,  had  been  that 
night  most  completely  although  he  was 
sure  not  intentionally,  misquoted.  He 
would  take  the  liberty  of  stating  what  he 
believed  he  had  said,  and  thus  the  mistake 
which  had  arisen  would  be  set  right.  He 
was  first  charged  with  having  said,  "  that 
the  conduct  of  magistrates  ought  not  to 
be  too  critically  inquired  into.'  Now  he 
begged  permission  so  state,  that  at  the 
time  he  made  use  of  this  expression,  there 
was  no  appearance  of  an  indemnity  being 
asked  for  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates, 
nor,  as  he  was  apprised,  of  any  intention 
existing  of  screening  them  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  law  as  it  affected  their  con- 
duct. He  conceived  that  their  conduct 
was  open  to  inquiry  in  the  court  of 
King's-bench,  and  he  did  say,  that  it  was 
inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  House 
to  stop  short  in  the  task  which  their  public 
duty  imposed  upon  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
critically  inquiring  into  their  conduct,  and 
for  parliament  to  exercise  a  degree  of  criti- 
cism which  could  not  have  been  exercised 
in  a  court  of  justice.  This  was  what  he 
meant  to  say,  and  what,  he  believed,  he 
had  said.  The  next  charge  brought 
against  him  was,  that  he  had  looked  for  a 
definition  of  liberty  among  the  records  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  in  the  Justinian 
code.  He  had  defined  personal  liberty  to 
be  polestasfaciendi  quicquid  leges  licet; 
but  he  had  at  the  same  time  said,  that 
there  was  as  well  as  a  personal  a  political 
liberty.  It  would  have  been  candid  in 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  have 
stated,  that  he  had  made  that  distinction. 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  brought 
another  charge  against  him,  which  was 
that  he  had  asserted,  that  the  "  intensity 
of  light"  which  was  thrown  on  the  people 
unfitted  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  li- 
berty. 
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Mr.  Brougham.  I  did  not  say  that 
you  directly  said  so,  but  such  an  infer- 
ence was  deducible  from  your  expres- 
sions. 

Mr  Plunhett  resumed.  He  would  now 
state  what  he  did  say  on  that  occasion, 
he  had  said  that  an  intensity  of  light 
(which  he  did  not  regret  but  rejoiced  at) 
was  thrown  upon  every  subject  for  the 
last  few  years,  that  public  curiosity,  with 
respect  to  the  affairs  of  government  was 
excited  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  faculties 
of  the  great  portion  of  the  people  were 
not  sufficiently  exercised  to  consider  well 
and  thoroughly — that  therefore  it  was 
likely  to  lead  them  into  error,  and  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  parliament  to  see  that 
good  and  wholesome  food  was  adminis- 
tered to  the  minds  of  the  people.  His 
hon.  and  learned  friend  had  said  that  he 
had  charged  some  of  the  schools  in  Eng- 
land with  teaching  blasphemy  and  sedi- 
tion. He  admitted  that  he  had  said  he  be- 
lieved blasphemous  libels,  which  had  been 
made  the  subject  of  public  prosecution, 
had  been  formed  into  primers  for  the 
purpose  of  inculcating  into  the  minds  of 
children  that  description  of  pestilence. 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  stated, 
that  it  was  a  mistake  to  say  that  any  thing 
like  blasphemous  or  seditious  doctrines 
were  taught  in  certain  schools.  But  ad- 
mitting the  statement  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  to  be  quite  correct,  would 
that  serve  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  in- 
formation which  he  (Mr.  P.J  communi- 
cated to  the  House,  upon  a  former  even- 
ing? That  information 'he  still  believed 
te  be  correct;  and  surely  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  was  not  prepared  logically 
to  maintain,  that  because  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  certain  schools  where  no 
such  mischievous  system  of  education  was 
admitted,  that  therefore  this  system  was 
not  pursued  in  any  other  schools.  His 
hon.  and  learned  friend's  contradiction 
could  not,  indeed,  be  effective,  unless  it 
applied  to  the  precise  schools  in  which  he 
(Mr.  P.)  had  the  best  authority  for  stat- 
ing, that  instruction  in  blasphemy  and  se- 
dition actually  prevailed.  But  he  had 
this  evening  had  a  letter  put  into  his 
hands  by  a  member  of  that  House  not 
then  in  his  place,  from  which  letter  it  ap- 
peared that  the  blasphemous  doctrines 
which  had  of  late  been  so  widely  circu- 
lated, and  so  justly  censured,  were 
inserted  in  primers,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
oculating children  in  a  particular  school, 
the  name  of  which  he  felt  it  would  be  in- 


delicate to  mention.  The  letter  hi 
should  be  happy  to  a  nunicate  to  ha 
hon.  and  learned  frie  I,  but  be  did  Ml 
feel  that  he  should  be  j      ified  in  pointier 


out  the  particular  school,  as  the  ii 
concerned  would  have  no  opportunity  of 
defending  himself.  And  now  having  spi 
so  much  as  to  his  personal  ▼mdkatan, 
he  begged  leave  to  say  a  word  or  tat 
with  respect  to  the  merits  of  the  H 
under  consideration,  which,,  in  .oanaw- 
rence  with  the  language  of  his  right  him 
friend  on  the  other  side  of  the  Houses* 
could  not  conceive  in  any  degree  aa  a> 
fraction  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  la 
the  first  place,  this  measure  did  not  h 
any  degree  interfere  with  the  great 
ard  and  truly  useful  works  which  wen 
lished  by  the  respectable  booksellers :' 
then  as  to  those  ephemeral  puoHcatiani 
which  were  called  newspapers,  whicl|WM 
highly  respectable,  and  in  which  fan 
were  fully  stated— in  which  prodncrisai 
were  generally  tolerated,  as  they  ouglftts 
be,  far  beyond  the  line  of  miimaninjliie 
disquisition,  this  measure  only  propoaal 
to  put  other  periodical  publications  on  lis 
same  footing  as  those  newspapers.  What 
then,  could  be  fairly  urged  against  tjv 
adoption  of  such  a  measure  ?  It  ana 
said  that  there  was  a  class  of  pujUicatiant 
containing  ribaldry  and  trash  which  as 
respectable  newspaper  would  adrni^  be- 
cause any  newspaper  inserting  socfr 
would  not  be  react  long  or  continue 
pec  table;  and  that  such  publications 
should  be  tolerated  for  the  indulgence  of 
a  certain  part  of  the  people.  AH  that 
was  intended  was,  to  impose  the  aajr 
duty  on  those  publications  which 
sold  for  twopence  as  upon 


now 

papers,  and  this  he  would  say,  that  if  any 
portion  of  the  people  required  such  a  sop* 
ply  of  filthy  luxury— if  they  would  have 
such  a  separate  table,  they  must  pay  te 
the  gratification  of  their  depraved  appe- 
tites. His  hon.  and  learned  friend,  whose 
eloquence  he  heard  with  the  admiratiaa 
which  the  whole  House  must  have  Alt, 
had  deplored  the  fate  of  young  titeravy 
aspirants,  who  he  said  would  suiter  by  the 
operation  of  this  measure.  But  how  mat* 
fering  was  to  be  apprehended  he  could 
not  at  all  imagine,  and  he  could  not  help 
expressing  his  astonishment  that  thja  **~ 
tinguiihed  individual  who.  wi 

to  be  the  great  histtH*-  ii  % 

could  condescend  to  nut  o  with  the 
mour  t       i 
and      h       Ad 
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iihh  and  ordure,  was  calculated  to  restrain 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  to  injure  that 
freedom  of  discussion  which  was  the  pride 
and  glory  of  the  constitution  of  England. 
The  aspirants  alluded  to  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  would  have  ample  opportu- 
nity, notwithstanding  this  measure,  to 
send  forth  their  productions  to  the  coun- 
try, and  therefore  there  could  on  that 
sec  re  be  no  reason  to  [oppose  the  enact- 
ment of  such  a  law.  The  bill  was  only 
calculated  to  suppress  those  publications 
which  were  likely  to  abuse  rather  than 
to  maintain  the  liberty  of  the  press.  In 
the  whole  course  of  his  political  life  he 
had  never  done  any  thing  more  satisfac- 
tory to  his  own  mind,  or  which  appeared 
to  him  more  deserving  the  approbation  of 
his  country,  than  the  part  which  he  bad 
taken  on  this  and  the  other  measures, 
which,  with  a  view  to  the  public  safety, 
the  House  had  lately  felt  it  necessary  to 
adopt. 

Mr.  Tiernty  thought  that  his  right  hon. 
and  learned  friend  when  he  complained  of 
misquotation  on  the  part  of  others,  ought 
at  least  to  have  taken  care  not  to  fall  into 
a  similar  error  himself.  He  had  insinuated, 
that  all  on  that  side  of  the  House  ob- 
jected to  this  bill  on  account  of  the  lower 
class  of  publications  which  were  sold  for 
two-pence  being  about  to  be  placed  in 
point  of  duty  upon  a  footing  with  other 
newspapers.  He  would  appeal  to  the 
House  whether  that  construction  of  their 
arguments  was  not  incorrect.  So  far  from 
objecting  to  this  equalization  of  duties, 
they  had,  and  more  especially  himself, 
distinctly  stated  that  they  had  no  sort  of 
objection  to  this  part  of  the  measure.  But 
what  was  most  extraordinary  on  the  part 
both  of  his  right  hon.  and  learned  friend , 
and  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
was,  that  they  had  totally  omitted  what 
was  the  real  objection  to  this  bill,  and  that 
was  the  clause  which  called  upon  book- 
sellers to  enter  into  recognizances,  in 
London  of  600/.,  and  in  the  country  of 
400/.  If  this  were  not  a  fetter  upon  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  in  the  name  of  God 
let  the  bill  pass.  It  was  no  less,  in  fact, 
than  saying,  that  whatever  might  be  a  man's 
talent  or  virtue,  if  he  attempted  to  enter 
into  this  sort  of  speculation,  he  would  im- 
mediately become  tainted  and  suspected, 
and  must  find  security  for  his  good  beha- 
viour. His  right  hon.  and  learned  friend 
and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  studiously 
avoided  the  great  objection  to  this  bill, 
that  the  danger  to  the  liberty  of  the  press 


did  not  arise  from  Its  provisions  against 
the  seditious,  but  against  every  branch  of 
the  hitherto  free  press  of  the  country. 
How  was  it  that  both  these  gentlemen 
never  adverted  to  the  recognizances  which 
this  bill  called  parties  to  enter  into,  with- 
out any  previous  or  possible  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  subject  on  which  they 
were  to  write?    How  came  it,  that  in 
contradiction  of  all  former  principles  in 
the  law  of  libel,  the  booksellers  and  pub- 
lishers were  now  made  the  objects  or  jea- 
lousy and  penalty  ?    This  was  a  principle 
not  at  all  consistent  with  those  sentiments 
which  were  once  expressed  by  a  noble  and 
learned  lord  now  in  the  other  House, 
who,  if,  a  speech  of  his  when  he  was  at- 
torney-general, which  was  in  the  first  per- 
son, and  which  he  presumed  from  that 
circumstance  had  been  reported  by  him- 
self, were  correct,  distinctly  stated,  that 
his  object  was,  to  get  at  the  libeller,  and 
not  at  the  publisher.    Allusion  had  been 
made  by  a  right  hon.  gentleman  to  his 
own  sentiments  on  this  subject ;  he  was 
sure  (although  he  never  corrected  a  speech 
of  his  delivered  in  that  House  in  his  life, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  had  to  acknow- 
ledge the  extreme  but  unmerited  accuracy 
with  which  what  he  bad  said  had  been  re- 
ported), that  no  sentiment  of  his  could 
be  found  at  variance  with  the  opinions 
which  hehad  expressed  on  the  present 
occasion.*    [The    right  hon.  gentleman 
was  now  making  some  reference  to  the 
Whig  opinions  of  his  right    hon.   and 
learned  friend,  which  he  regretted  had 
not  been  given  more  Whiggishly,  when  he 
was  seized  with  a  sudden  indisposition, 
which  for  some  time  deprived  him  of  ut- 
terance.   Having  partially  recovered,  he 
proceeded.]    He  hoped  the  House  would 
excuse  him.    He  was  entirely  exhausted* 
Indeed  he  felt  unequal  to  the  task  of 
addressing    them  when    he  rose.     But 
were  it  the  last  time  that  he  should  ever 
be  allowed  to  speak  in  that  House,  he  was 
most  solicitous  to  avail  himself  of  it  to 
record  his  protest  against  the  system  of 
measures  now  pursuing.    He  believed  it 
in  his  conscience  to  be  wholly  ineffectual 
to  its  proposed  object,  while  he  feared  it 
would  be  most  prejudicial  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people.    He  conjured  the  noble 
lord  to  make  the  present  bill  one  of  expe- 
riment.   He  conjured  him  to  consent  to 
its  limitation  to  one  year.    If  its  advan- 
tages should  be  illustrated  by  the  result, 
the  noble  lord  might  then  with  good  rea- 
son call  upon  parfa$ment  to  prolong  fe.    Vp 
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as  he  believed  it  would,  It  should  prove  In- 
jurious, the  noble  lord  would  then  have 
the  opportunity,  as  he  had  no  doubt  he 
would  have  the  inclination,  to  relieve  the 
country  from  its  operation* 

The  Attorney  General  defended  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  from  the  charge 
preferred  against  them  by  an  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  of  having  neglected 
their  duty  by  permitting  the  most  atrocious 
libellers  to  escape  unprosecuted. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  explaining,  when  he 
was  called  to  order.  If  the  House  thought 
him  not  entitled  to  explain,  he  would  make 
a  motion — it  was  indifferent  to  him. 

Mr.  Martin  rose  to  order*  If  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  intended  to  frighten 
the  House 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  any  hon. 
member  in  calling  another  to  order,should 
be  careful  not  to  commit  disorder  himself. 
It  was  customary  to  allow  hon.  members 
to  explain  ;  but  as  it  was  matter  of  cour- 
tesy, the  privilege  ought  to  be  used  mo- 
derately. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  supported  his  hon. 
friend's  motion. 

The  House  then  divided:  For  the 
clause,  47;  Against  it,  182:  Majority, 
135. 

The  Bill  was  then  passed. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Thursday,  December  23. 

Blasphemous  Libel  Bill.]  On  the 
motion  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  that  the 
House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee 
on  this  bill, 

Mr.  Bernal  said,  that  his  feeling  of 
duty  upon  tin's  subject  was  too  strong  to 
allow  the  present  motion  to  be  carried 
without  entering  his  earnest  protest  against 
a  measure  which  he  conceived  of  the  most 
noxious  and  dangerous  character.  This 
was,  indeed,  in  his  view,  one  of  the  most 
odious  of  the  coercive  measures  which  mi- 
nisters had  thought  proper  to  obtrude  upon 
parliament,  with  a  view  to  reduce  the  li- 
berties of  the  people.  But  there  was  one 
-clause  in  this  bill  which  he  deemed  pecu- 
liarly abhorrent  to  the  genuine  spirit  of  the 
English  law,  and  to  the  liberal  feelings  of 
the  English  people.  He  meant  that  which 
authorised  banishment.  For  a  period  of 
200  years  banishment  was  unknown  to  our 
law,  except  in  ex  post  facto  acts  of  par- 
liament for  the  punishment  of  great  state 
delinquents.  Abjuration,  which  in  an- 
cient days  was  tantamount  with  banish- 


ment, was,  with  the  sanctuary,  repaid 
iu  the  reign  of  James  1st,  both  being  ee> 
sidered  as  inconsistent  with  the  priDcafa 
of  the  general  code.  By  the  S9thof » 
zabeth  it  was  enacted,  that  certain  isgse 
and  vagabonds  who  infested  the  csasy 
in  the  garb  of  sailors  and  soldiers  thorn 
be  sent  out  of  the  country,  and  tha  a> 
actment  was  said  to  suggest  the  ideas! 
the  law  of  transportation  whisk  sa 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  2nd.  Is) 
neither  of  those  laws  were  ever  meset* 
apply  to  such  persons  as  the  pretests! 
had  in  view.  There  was  what  was  csM 
a  civil  as  well  as  a  natural  death.  Ik 
former  was  conceived  to  take  place  aha 
a  man  was  ousted  from  his  couatryssisl 
its  civil  rights.  Now,  he  would  "  *'  "* 
the  Crown  lawyers,  whether  it 
that  such  should  be  the 
banishment  under  this  bill ;  or  wnetbnv 
allegiance  was  only  a  condition  for  pt* 
tection,  a  man  banished,  and  tuusuquislfr 
deprived  of  protection,  owed  any  sat- 
giance  to  the  British  government?  Bt 
would  also  ask,  could  the  children  of  a 
man  so  banished,  and  born  abroad  Is 
entitled  to  claim  as  British  subjocui 
Was  it  intended  that  forfeiture  of  ptupertr 
should  follow  from  such  banUunentf 
But  how  was  the  expense  attending  tat 
banishment  of  a  man  to  be  defrayed! 
If  wealthy,  he  could  of  course  pay  tint 
expense  himself,  but  if  poor,  who  watts 
pay  ?  Again,  if  all  the  world  should  at 
at  war,  as  was  the  case  some  time  af*> 
where  was  the  banished  man  to  be  seat) 
These  were  among  the  questions  to  which 
this  measure  naturally  gave  birth ;  but 
to  the  difficulties  which  he  had  stated 
regard  to  the  legal  consequences  of 
a  proceeding,  he  called  upon  the  Crows 
lawyers  to  solve  these  problems,  in  ordsf 
that  the  House  might  thoroughly  under* 
stand  upon  what  it  was  about  to  fonislam 
Mr.  Denman  felt  it  to  be  perfectly  iav 
possible  that  he  should  allow  the  flnnalraT 
to  quit  the  chair,  without  taking  the  op- 
portunity of  warmly  protesting  against  las 
enactments  of  this  bilL  He  should  eaa- 
tiously  abstain  from  looking  at  it,  in  say 
observations  he  might  offer  to  the  Houss, 
except  upon  those  general  principles  by 
whicn  it  was  connected  with  the  "*  ~ 
bills.  The  grounds,  then,  upon 
he  objected  to  it  were  virtually  tha 
as  those  upon  which  he  had  proceeded  en 
a  former  night,  with  respect  to  tnsasosss 
effecting  the  press;  and  they  were  re- 
solved into  this  one,  namely    that  the 
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necessity  of  altering  the  existing  laws,  so 
far  from  being  confirmed,  was  completely 
disproved  by  the  papers  upon  the  table. 
It  did  not  appear  to  him  necessary  to  im- 
pute, nor  did  he  himself  impute,  to  his 
lion,  and  learned  friends  opposite,  that 
they  had,  in  the  exercise  of  the  important 
duties  confided  to  them,  exceeded  the 
measure  of  those  duties.  On  the  contrary, 
he  heard  from  one  of  them,  with  great 
pleasure,  the  assertion  that  the  attorney- 
general  had  exercised  the  large  and  ex- 
tensive power  intrusted  to  him,  with  sin- 
gular caution,  humanity,  and  moderation 
[a  laugh.]  But  this  was  not  a  question 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown ;  it  was  a  question  whether  this 
bill  was  likely  to  have  the  smallest  effect, 
beyond  the  existing  laws,  in  putting  down 
those  offences  which  were  so  loudly  and 
justly  complained  of?  Connected,  how- 
ever, as  it  was  with  those  other  bills  which 
had  been  so  lately  before  them,  and  look- 
ing to  the  general  intentions  of  them  all, 
he  could  not  join  in  the  approbation  which 
had  been  extended  by  those  hon.  and 
learned  gentlemen  to  the  principle  of  these 
measures.  If  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman intended  to  abstain  from  prose- 
cuting those  who  were  now  under  ex  officio 
informations,  because  Mr.  Hone  had  been 
acquitted,  they  acted  as  unjustly  as  they 
did  in  prosecuting  that  individual,  after 
he  had  been  tried  twice  before.  He  con- 
ceived that  this  course  of  proceeding  was 
not  at  all  justifiable.  But  this  question 
merged  in  the  really  important  one  which 
he  had  suggested.  Were  the  laws,  as 
they  existed,  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
which  these  bills  proposed  to  effect  ?  He 
could  only,  in  answer,  refer  the  House  to 
the  committals  which  had  taken  place 
under  them,  and  to  the  severe  ana  de- 
structive punishments  which  followed 
those  committals.  He  confessed  it  was  a 
most  laborious  task  to  instil  into  the 
breasts  of  hon.  gentlemen  any  new  interest 
on  this  subject,  after  the  anxious  rapidity 
and  restless  impatience  with  which  these 
measures  had  been  hurried  upon  their  at- 
tention. It  was  indeed  an  exhausted  sub* 
ject,  after  the  observations  which  it  had 
elicited  from  several  hon.  members,  but 
most  especially  after  the  luminous  and 
enlightened  speech  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  (sir  J.  Mackintosh),  whose  tran- 
scendent eloquence  had  been  so  happily 
exerted  last  night.  It  appeared  to  him, 
however,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
man  who  loved  the  independence  of  his 


country,  and  who  respected  the  constitu- 
tion as  it  was  settled  after  the  glorious  re- 
volution, if  he  could  not  excite  a  feeling 
in  that  House  for  the  danger  to  which  it 
was  now  exposed,  at  least  to  endeavour 
to  return  to  that  healthful  state  of  poli- 
tical existence  which  was  so  essentially 
identified  with  the  support  of  a  free  press. 
While  he  should  consider  himself  guilty 
of  the  grossest  vulgarism,  if  he  was  to 
indulge  in  complaints  of  the  views  with 
which  his  hon.  and  learned  friends  had 
framed  these  measures,  or  performed  the 
duties  imposed  upon  them,  he  did  venture 
to  assure  them  of  this— that  if  three  years 
ago  he  had  been  told,  that  under  the  pre- 
sent, or  under  any  other  ministers,  those 
two  hon.  and  learned  gentlemen  would  be 
made  to  introduce,  that  they  would  have 
the  bringing  into  the  House  of  two  such 
bills  as  those,  he  declared  to  God  he 
should  have  been  almost  tempted  to  insult 
the  man  who  so  predicted,  as  throwing 
upon  them  a  roost  unfounded  imputation. 
He  should  have  then  said  so,  not  as  be- 
lieving them  to  be  actuated  by  Whig  prin- 
ciples, or  by  Whig  associations,  but  as 
having  the  same  opinion  of  them  which 
every  intelligent  man  in  the  country  had ; 
he  should  have  said  so,  under  the  idea 
that  the  rights  of  the  press  had  become  a 
principal  and  prominent  part  of  our  warm, 
and  constitutional,  and  every  day  feelings. 
He  could  assure  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tlemen, that  he  should  have  warmly  vin- 
dicated them  from  such  an  imputation. 
He  should  have  done  so  out  of  respect  to 
them  as  enlightened  men,  acting  upon 
those  principles  which,  before  these  mea- 
sures had  been  propounded,  he  had 
thought  every  intelligent  man  in  the  king- 
dom possessed,  with  regard  to  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  It  had  notwithstanding  been 
said,  tnat  these  bills,  so  far  from  restrict- 
ing or  trespassing  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  tended,  in  fact,  to  preserve  it; 
that  they  only  went  to  regulate  it  better 
by  knocking  off  its  abuses ;  and  that  the 
direct  object  of  the  bill  before  them,  was, 
not  to  impose  any  shackles  upon  its  ope- 
ration, nor  upon  the  efforts  of  wisdom  or 
of  genius,  but  to  secure  those  liberties 
which  had  never  been  rightly  under- 
stood, until  the  House  had  happened 
to  light  upon  their  just  meaning  during 
the  present  alarms.  If  that  was  really 
the  result  of  the  present  alarms,  it  was 
certainly  a  very  fortunate  thing  [Hear, 
and  a  laugh].  And  it  was  most  extraor- 
dinary, that  in  all  the  debates  which  had 
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occurred  upon  this  subject  in  that  House, 
nobody  had  ever  before  manifested  the 
same  sort  of  intelligence.  From  reign  to 
reign,  from  day  to  day,  the  hi*tory  of 
this  country  recorded,  that  the  liberty  of 
the  press  had  received  new  confirmations, 
and  new  concessions:  but  now,  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1819,  they  were  to  be 
told  that  these  provisions,  by  which  those 
who  were  to  conduct  the  press  in  tin's 
literary  country  were  to  be  liable  for  an 
offence  of  which  they  might  be  guilty, 
were  a  compliment  to  the  honour  and 
fidelity  and  loyalty  of  those  persons,  when 
the  whole  of  the  bill  went  to  impugn  them* 
Though  he  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  enter 
upon  the  discussion  of  the  general  Ques- 
tion as  to  the  freedom  and  rights  or  the 
press,  he  could  not  help  observing,  that 
it  had  most  certainly  been  the  known,  the 
declared,  the  recognised,  the  taken-for- 

f  ranted  opinion  01  several  most  eminent 
Englishmen  who  had  written  upon  the 
subject,  that  they  were  constitutional 
rights,  and  jealously  to  be  guarded, 
whatever  had  been  urged  against  their 
testimony,  upon  the  ground  of  altered 
circumstances  and  obsolete  reasonings, 
those  writers  were  no  unimportant  autho- 
rities ;  they  were  men  of  extensive  erudi- 
tion and  profound  thinking—the  sages  of 
the  law— the  expounders  of  its  enact- 
ments; persons  who  had  devoted  their 
labours  and  their  lives  to  assert  and  to 

E reserve  the  constitution.  When  he 
eard  therefore,  one  honourable  member 
asserting  that  we  were  not  the  same  people 
now  that  we  were  fifty  years  ago,  he 
would  ask  if  that  circumstance  changed 
the  nature  of  things  ?  The  circumstances 
to  which  the  hon.  gentleman  referred  were 
accidental  and  temporary ;  but  these  rights 
were  founded  upon  the  nature  of  man,  and 
could  not  be  refused  or  restricted,  except 
perhaps  during  a  time  of  rebellion,  when 
it  might  be  necessary  to  close  up  every 
mouth,  stifle  every  complaint,  and  restrain 
every  right,  till  danger  had  subsided. 
But  if  the  principle  of  these  rights  was 
true  generally,  why  was  it  not  so  now  ? 
Was  the  principle  of  these  rights  just  or 
unjust  ?  If  it  was  just,  it  must  be  ap- 
plicable to  all  times  and  to  all  circum- 
stances; but  if  it  was  unjust,  a  discovery 
had  been  made  to-day,  which  put  all 
former  knowledge  and  opinions  on  the 
subject  entirely  to  flight.  This  particular 
bill  did  introduce  into  our  law,  not  merely 
that  very  great  and  important  change  to 
which  his  Eon.  and  learned  itiexvd  hadyitt 
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alluded— that  of  Imposing  the  penalty  *f 
banishment  upon  a  man  who  might  be  ig- 
norant of  the  crime  for  which  be  was  ba- 
nished, or  who  might  commit  a  tochaietl 
crime,  in  fact,  of  which  bis  mind,  hfs> 
ever,  might  be  ignorant,  at  in  the  eastsf 
a  book  being  published  which  he  had  pfe- 
viously  directed  should  not  be  pabhsssd 
And  here  he  had  to  complain  or  his  hsa 
and  learned  friends  on  the  opposite  sale, 
that  when  rights  were  to  be  dealt  wss\ 
the  ancient  inheritance  of  EngistsMs; 
when  questions  were  suggested  upoopsis* 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  asectisf 
the  very  existence  of  thoee  rights:  si 
answers  were  given  to  remove  the  diffasV 
ties  out  of  which  they  had  arieen;  aadtt 
alteration  was  made  in  the  committee  by 
way  of  amending  the  bills  which  had  «• 
cited  so  much  reprobation  from  sonest* 
gentlemen  on  his  aide.  ■  Bat,  besides  At 
important  change  effected  bj  the  MB  be- 
fore them,  there  were  other  subjects  nit 
for  animadversion.  They  had  been  tsH 
in  the  committee,  that  there  was  no  tens 
limited  to  that  banishment ;  that  it  nM 
be  made  commensurate  with  the « 
even  of  the  party,  if  the  court  m 
pleased.  Now,  he  knew  that  it  wj 
not  likely  that  courts  of  justice  wssH 
award  so  immoderate  a  term;  bst 
he  would  ask,  what  sort  of  jurisdtc&a 
the  House  would  impose  upon  them  by 
that  bill  I  He  would  ask,  whether  the 
judges  who  were  called  upon  to  pronounce 
sentence ;  whether  the  juries  who  wonsf 
be  called  upon  for  their  verdicts;  would 
not  feel  that  by  finding  for  the  second  of- 
fence they  would  bring  the  character  of 
the  individual  fatally  to  issue  I  They  bsd 
heard,  in  other  cases,  of  many  similar  in- 
stances which  had  already  occurred;  aod 
it  was  impossible  not  to  suppose  that  the 
same  sort  of  interest  would  be  excited 
here  for  the  criminal  party.  But  let  thee 
mark  the  dangerous  power  with  whica 
they  would  invest  the  judges  of  these  o& 
fences,  by  referring  to  cases  in  which  tbe 
same  sort  of  power  had  proved  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  singular  injustice.  Would  sot 
man  say  that  this  was  not  true  in  the  cssei 
of  Mr.  Johnson,  an  eminent  and  well 
known  bookseller;  and  of  Mr.  CutheD,! 
bookseller  also,  of  Middle-row,  Holborn; 
who  were  both  imprisoned ;  Mr.  Jofaosoo.' 
being  confined  for  nine  months,  for  pub- 
lishing Gilbert  Wakefield's  Answer  to  die 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  Mr.  Cuthell  being 
punished  in  the  same  way  for  selling  it, 
which  he  did,  thinking  it  a  classical  booV 
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tnd  having  always  sold  Mr.  Wakefield's 
other  works.  Yet  these  two  persons,  as 
respectable  as  any  of  the  hon<  gentlemen 
who  heard  him,  were  sent  to  prison  at  the 
greatest  risk  of  their  healths,  and  with  the 
Utmost  inconvenience  to  their  families; 
und  had  they  been  tried  under  the  present 
bill,  in  any  court  and  before  any  judge, 
they  .would  have  been  liable  to  banish- 
ment for  life.  It  was  no  answer  to  be 
told  that  this  was  not  likely  to  happen ; 
$uch  penalties  ought  not  to  be  tolerated 
in  any  court  in  England ;  and,  for  his  own 
part,  he  was  sure  the  judges  would  reject 
with  indignation  $o  enormous  a  punish- 
ment for  this  offence  as  banishment.  Ba- 
nishment, he  believed,  notwithstanding, 
to  be  a  most  inefficient  remedy  for  the 
evils  which  the  bill  intended  to  protect 
them  agajnst ;  because,  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  cheapness  of  paper,  and  the 
facilities  of  printing  abroad,  it  woujd  be 
found  much  easier  and  safer  to  send  the 
libels  over  here*  One,  indeed,  came  into 
bis  mind  at  that  moment,  which  was 
written,  he  believed,  by  a  noble  lord,  and 
respected  the  transactions  which  had  Litely 
occurred  at  Athens.  It  was  printed  in 
pans,  by  Galignani,  and  was  now  circu- 
lating in  this  country.  No  person,  how- 
ever, he  could  assure  the  House,  would 
have  ventured  to  publish  it  here.  But 
they  might  be  told,  that  abroad  they  had 
strong  allies,  that  they  had  friends  and 
fellow  constables,  as  it.  were,  who  would 
kindly  look  after  our  interests,  and  would 
take  care  to  watch  the  excesses  of  the 

Cress ;  that  they  had  a  holy  alliance,  or  a 
olv  brotherhood  rather,  who  would  join 
in  fraternal  and  affectionate  amity  to  put 
down  a  free  press  1  And,  indeed,  upon 
consideration,  he  did  not  know  where  that 
free  press  would  find  a  refuge,  when  she 
should  be  driven  out  of  England,  her  na- 
tive and  accustomed  home :  nor  could  he 
tell  where  the  unfortunate  exile,  who 
might  be  expatriated  by  this  new  law, 
could  venture  to  repose  his  wandering 
feet  [Hear,  hear  !]•  There  was  a  clause 
which  had  not  as  yet  been  noticed,  he  be- 
lieved, but  which  appeared  to  him  to  be 
of  a  very  important  and  objectionable  cha- 
racter :  it  was  that  which  authorized  the 
search  of  private  houses  for  the  discovery 
of  libels  which  might  be  concealed  there. 
While  he  did  not  mean  to  contend  that  if 
such  libels  had  been  concealed,  they 
should  authorize  the  seizure  of  the  publi- 
cation!, it  did  not  follow,  that  because 
such  a  thing  were  to  be  wished,  they  were 
(VOL.  XLI.) 


therefore  -to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  by  an 
act  of  parliament  to  give  the  most  enor- 
mous and  unheard-of  powers  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  seemed  to  him  that  this  provv 
sion  also  would  be  extremely  inefficient, 
and  at  the  same  time  most  unjust  and  re* 
prehensiblc.  Any  concessions  as  to  the 
terra  .  of  transportation  were  not  to  be 
weighed  against  the  objections  to  the  bill; 
because  it  was  to  be  remembered  that 
those  concessions  had  been  obtained  only 
after  interviews  and  conferences  with  the 
noble  lords.  He  should,  therefore,  look 
at  it  with  severe  and  narrow  criticism.  In 
this  feeling  he  must  observe  (he  did  not 
know  whether  the  circumstance  had 
struck  hon.  gentlemen)  that  this  bill 
went  to  make  those  liable  to  the  penalties 
who  printed,  published,  or  "  composed*9 
seditious  libels— composed  or  wrote  them. 
So  that,  if  any  one  thought  proper  in  his 
own  closet,  like  Algernon  Sydney,  to  write 
a  tract  upon  the  government  which  might 
be  considered  a  libellous  writing,  that  cir- 
cumstance might  give  the  parties  acting 
under  this  bill  a  right  to  search  over  his 
private  desk,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  any  libels  could  be  found  in 
it.  He  appealed  to  hon.  gentlemen,  whe- 
ther clauses  like  this,  which  exposed  a 
man's  private  house  to  the  liability  of 
search,  were  proper  to  be  enacted  ?  He 
would  not  now,  nowever,  enter  into  a  de- 
tailed discussion  of  them ;  because,  after 
the  great  fatigue  which  the  House  had 
already  gone  through,  and  of  which  he 
had  had  his  share,  he  knew  the  difficulty 
which  he  should  experience  in  fixing  the 
attention  of  honourable  gentlemen  to  par- 
ticular positions.  Of  this  they  had  had 
the  best  example  in  the  instance  of  the 
hon.  member  tor  Dublin,  who,  last  night, 
after  hearing  one  of  the  most  luminous 
and  eloquent  speeches  from  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  (sir  J.  Mackintosh)  ever 
delivered  within  the  walls  of  that  House, 
instead  of  offering  any  refutation  to  the 
arguments  which  had  been  advanced 
upon  contested  parts  of  the  biD,  bad  .pro- 
ceeded to  discuss  one  or  two  other  posi- 
tions upon  which  all  sides  of  the  House 
were  previously  agreed.  In  the  first 
clause  of  this  bill  it  was  enacted,  that  "  in 
every  case  in  which  judgment  by  default 
shall  be  had  against  any  person  for  com- 
posing, printing,  or  publishing  any  blas- 
phemous, or  seditious  libel,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  judge  or  court  to  make  an 
order  for  the  seizure  and  carrying  away, 
and  detaining  in  safe  custody,  all  copies 
(5  E) 
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of  the  libel  which  shall  be  In  the  posses- 
sion of  the  persons  against  whom  such 
judgment  shall  have  been  had,  or  in  the 
possession  of  any  other  person  named  In 
the  order  for  his  use."    All  this,  then, 
must  be  made  out  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court   in  some  way;   as  the  order, 
founded  upon  the  affidavits,  was  to  give 
any  person  named  in  it  the  right  of  search- 
ing the  house  of  a  third  person,  without 
giving  him  the  opportunity  of  rebutting 
that  affidavit.    The  House  would  not  fail 
to  observe  the  hardship  of  this  case.    An 
affidavit  was  to  be  made  behind  a  man's 
back  upon  which  the  court  was  bound 
to  grant  an  order.    If  it  were  made  upon 
these  grounds  were  nil  to  be  equally  liable 
to  this  sort  of  search  ?    But  supposing, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  this  provision  were 
altered,  and  notice  were  directed  to  be 
given  to  the  party,  the  libels  would  be  di- 
ligently removed  before  the  order  could 
be  served.    So  that  either  authors  and 
publishers  were  to  be  reduced  to  the  cruel 
risk  of  being  betrayed  by  a  servant,  who 
might  wish  to  ruin  them,  or  an  informer  who 
might  wish  to  curry  favour  with  the  go- 
vernment, or  else  the  whole  bill  was  inef- 
fectual.—His    next  objection  was,  that 
whereas  the  court  was  to  issue  the  order, 
a  justice  of  the  peace  was,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  to  execute  it.    Now,  jf  the  court 
had  authority  to  issue  the  order,  unquestion- 
ably it  was  competent  to  the  court's  own 
officer  to  serve  it.    But  if  not,  he  could  not 
see  for  what  purpose  the  magistrate  was 
to  be  made  responsible  for  its  execution. 
He  would  contend,  that  the  punishment 
of  banishment  was  totally  unknown  to  the 
Jaw  of  England ;    for  as  to  the  act  of 
]  795,  it  was  passed  under  pircurastances 
of  great,  and  perhaps  of  reasonable  alarm ; 
but  of  quite  a  contrary  character  to  those 
under  which   the   present   measure  was 
framed.    In  all  that  had  been  said  by  the 
solicitor-general  about  these  securities,  as 
connected  with  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
being  only  analogous  to  the  ancient  frank- 
pledge, he  confessed  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
discover  the  analogy  or  the  resemblance : 
and  as  to  the  other  analogy  (suggested  by 
the  attorney-general )  between  a  pot-house 
and  a  free  press,  he  could  not  perceive 
that  that  was  established,  unless  it  was 
meant  that  a  licence  was  to* be  taken  out 
by  both  in  future.    The  enactment  of  the 
36th  of  the  king,  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
was  in  this  form :  "  Any  one  who  should 
maliciously  or  advisedly,"   not   by  com- 
posing, but  by  speed),  or  any  other  means 
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of  exciting  acts  of  inttrtdtete  riot  aarfe> 

turbance,  do  so  and  so.     Now,  when  t% 

were  told  of  that  bill,      reference  ftHk 

present,  let  it  be  rb.^u.bered,  that  if* 

least  gave  a  reasonable  penalty,  for  dan 

years  were  thought  enough  by  that  fcftf 

parliament.    In  a  measure  86  Iinnsfd 

and  unparalleled  as  the  present,  toll  eV> 

ference  should  be  well  dbacJ  ted.— 'Halt 

was  one  observation  which  be  ttffl 

dered  himself  bound  to  makte     _ 

the  principle  of  the  bill,  and  ttitt 

that  it  would  act  like  an  -  -  -  - 

It  said,  that  on  any  se 

after  the  passing  of  this  act,  the 

of  libel  would  be  punished  with 

ment,  at  the  discretion   of    the  jo%l 

Now,  the  offence  might  have  been  *)*• 

mitted  a  year  ago,  and  be  oolybreofcltw 

trial  after  the  passing  of  this  act.    Ifwi- 

viction  was  obtained,  the  offender  #Ml 

afterwards,  on   a  second   can  finite.^! 

liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  bill, 

for  an  offence  committed  before  it* 

ence.    Thus  any  man  who  addressed  lie 

countrymen  through  the'  mtidiuVh  offe 

press  —  any  member  of  tho  HcMt  flr 

writing  or  publishing  his  thoughts  uTSfl 

nions,  might  become  guilty  of  aneAili 

subjecting  him  to  banishment,  wMbstt 

contemplating  the  possibility  of  that  fe- 

nishment  when  the  offence  was  or — s~~1 

His  great  objection,  after  all,  to 

sure  was,  the  total  absence  of  all 

for  entertaining  it.    He  did  not 

absence  of  libels  to  be  suppMMoV  Ar 

these  had  been  numerous,  arid  had  " 

gusted  every  body;  but  the 

any  deficiency  in  the  liar  to 

them.    This  was  a  period  of 

the  liberty  of  the  press  fnaaotr  ta  It 

looked  upon  as  fit  only  for  season*  of 

calmness,  as  a  fair-weather  friend  to  It 

discarded  in  a  storm*    He  might  any  of  il 

what  was  said  of  literature  in  generil 

that  it  adorned  prosperity,  amatie)  rw 

ornat;   and  that  it  was  our  security  fs 

times  of  danger,  fa  rebus  rtfamifc' 

gium  et  solatium  prtrbet.    He  had 

a  former  nieht  that  the  restiUlwn 

sures  now  adopted  would  drtae  the 

pie  to  desperation,  unless  mores 

were  shown  to  their  feelings,    la 

ing  their  liberties,  he,  for  one,  wouMri 

consent  to  lower  that  proud 


was  held  in  the  best  times,  fearing,  at  bt 
did,  that  if  the  shackles  at  present  mteadbi 
for  them  were  imposed,  t 
ing  that  tone  would  be  to 
them  [Hear!]. 
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Mr*  R.  Martin  supported  the  bill. 
He  would  admit,  as  a  general  principle, 
that  too  great  severity  of  punishment  was 
not  desirable*  But  the  question  natural- 
ly occurred,  was  the  punishment  beyond 
the  guilt  ?— He  did  not  think  it  was.  Was 
the  country  to  be  left  exposed  to  an  inun- 
dation of  blasphemous  production,  with- 
out taking  any  steps  to  oppose  its  course. 
No  guilt  could  be  much  higher  in  degree, 
than  that  of  the  .person  who  deliberately 
tent  forth  to  the  world  publications  calcu- 
lated to  corrupt  the  heart,  to  destroy 
every  principle  of  religion,  every  source 
of  happiness  here,  and  of  hope  hereafter. 
This  bill  did  not  go  to  trench  upon  the 
just  and  true  liberty  of  the  press.  After 
it  passed  into  a  law,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  press  waa  just  as  unshackled  as 
before*  The  freedom  of  the  press  con- 
sisted in  the  power  of  writing  and  pub- 
lishing what  it  was  fit  and  proper  to  write 
and  publish,  not  in  sending  forth  libels  to 
sow  disaffection,  and  preach  up  impiety. 
The  peace  of  society,  as  well  as  of  every 
individual,  required  that  the  press  should 
be  under  the  restraints  of  justice,  good 
sense,  and  propriety.  If  there  was  no 
■restraint  upon  the  press,  how  easy  would 
it  be  to  ruin  people  in  their  fortune  and 
reputation  1  A  man  would  have  nothing 
to  do  but  get  three  or  four  dozen  hand 
bills,  and  stick  them  about  upon  the  walls. 
He  knew  a  banker  in  Ireland  that  was 
treated  in  this  manner.  He  was  perfect- 
ly solvent,  if  he  got  time ;  but  a  report 
was  circulated  that  he  could  not  pay  his 
notes.  There  was  a  run  upon  the  bank  ; 
and  the  man  was  broke.  Suppose  for  ex- 
ample sake,  that  any  person  was  malici- 
ously disposed  against  alderman  Birch,  who 
made  such  excellent  patties,  and  hand 
bills  were  sent  about  saying,  that  they 
were  made  of  young  children,  dug  out  of 
the  grave,  and  minced  up — would  any 
person  buy  the  patties  9  not  one,  even  if 
the  flesh  were  as  white  as  a  chicken.  No 
one  would  go  near  the  shop,  and  the  man 
would  be  ruined  in  his  business.  The 
devil  a  patty  would  he  sell. 

Mr.  Bankes  believed  that  abuses  of  the 
press  existed  to  such  a  degree  as  required 
the  interference  of  parliament.  He  de- 
fended the  clause  of  the  bill,  which  au- 
thorized a  search  for,  and  seizure  of  pub- 
lications, adjudged  to  be  libellous.  This 
right  of  search  existed  to  a  greater  extent, 
by  the  act  of  Charles  the  2nd,  and  during 
the  first  six  years  of  the  reign  of  William 
the  SrcL    He  contended!  that  the  right  of 


search  was  properly  applied  by  the  present 
bill,  as  all  admitted  that  works  adjudged 
to  be  libels  should  be  suppressed,  which 
they  could  not  be  by  the  existing  law.  It 
had  been  said  by  the  opponents  of  these 
measures,  (hat  the  country  was  dissatisfied 
with  what  parliament  was  now  doing. 
He  believed  the  contrary.  He  believed 
that  if  the  nation  was  polled,  the  majo- 
rity would  be  found  to  declare,  that  par- 
liament was  acting  wisely.  It  had  been 
urged  by  one  hon.  gentleman,  that*  he 
in  expressing  a  doubt  regarding  the  poli- 
cy of  extending  education  on  the  plan  at 
present  pursued,  had  opposed  the  spread 
of  morality  and  religion.  No  man,  he 
was  convinced,  could  suspect  him  of  such 
a  design,  and  he  thought  it  beneath  him 
to  answer  such  an  insinuation.  He  had 
never  declared  education  an  evil.  He 
had  merely  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the 
policy  and  expediency  in  the  present 
condition  of  society,  of  carrying  the 
system  of  educating  the  poor  to  the 
extent  recommended  by  some  of  his 
friends.  His  reasoning  was  the  follow- 
ing : — We  put  the  people  in  a  new  si- 
tuation by  this  general  diffusion  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  we  are  not  perhaps  aware  of 
the  effects  to  which  this  change  may  lead. 
This  new  condition  which  is  created  may 
lead  to  evils  which  additional  restrictions 
on  the  press  may  be  required  to  correct ; 
as  with  the  capacity  of  reading  facilities 
are  afforded  for  spreading  mischievous  as 
well  as  moral  and  religious  principles.  If 
he  was  asked  generally,  whether  educa- 
tion was  a  good,  he  should  be  a  savage  to 
deny  it ;  but  if  interrogated  further,  whe- 
ther he  thought  it  should  be  spread  so  ex- 
tensively and  bo  rapidly  as  was  the  wish 
of  many  benovolent  persons  whom  he 
highly  valued,  he  would  beg  leave  to  ex- 
press a  doubt ;  but  because  he  did  so,  he 
ought  not  to  be  accused  of  opposing  the 
diffusion  of  morality  and  religion.  The 
hon.  gentleman  adverted  to  what  fell  from 
sir  J.  Mackintosh  last  night,  regarding 
the  articles  of  the  Bill  of  Kights,  in  dp- 
position  to  some  remarks  of  his  on  a 
previous  evening.  The  hon.  gentleman 
maintained  his  former  position  with  re- 
gard to  the  sense  which  the  powers  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  entertained  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  press.  In  that  heroic  age  of 
Whiggism  the  fame  notions  were  not  en- 
tertained of  the  press  as  now.  But  did 
he  wish  the  re-enactment  of  the  statute 
of  Char  less  2nd,  continued  a  short  time 
after  the  Revolution  ?     By  no.  means. 
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He  thought  that  ever)*  man  should  be  al- 
lowed to  publish  his  opinions  without  a 
previous  censorship,  and  only  liable  to 
punishment  for  the  abuse  of  his  freedom  ; 
tut  this  was  contrary  to  the  act  of  Charles 
2nd,  and  to  the  opinions  of  the  Whig 
ministers  of  William  3rd  who  wished  to  re- 
enact  it.  The  bill  did  not  alter  the  existing 
law  with  regard  to  the  punishment  for  a 
first  offence ;  and  a  man  who  subjected 
himself  to  a  second  punishment,  by  com- 
mitting a  second  offence,  could  not  justly 
complain  that  he  was  banished  from  the 
country,  whose  religion  he  had  vili6ed 
or  whose  tranquillity  he  had  endeavoured 
Co  disturb. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  said,  he  never  sup- 
posed that  the  hon.  member  would  op- 
pose the  spread  of  religion  and  morality.— 
lie  always  thought  the  hon.  member  was 
a  consistent  supporter  of  the  present  mea- 
sure, as  he  entertained  doubts  regarding 
the  policy  of  extending  that  education, 
which  he  said  put  the  country  in  a  new 
situation,  and  thus  rendered  restrictions 
on  the  press  necessary.  The  noble  lord 
opposite  had,  on  the  contrary,  denied  that 
■the  bill  was  intended  to  meet  a  new  condi* 
tion  of  the  country,  arising  from  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge.  For  his  own  part, 
from  all  the  experience  he  possessed  of 
the  state  of  a  part  of  the  country  where 
education  was  most  generally  spread,  and 
all  the  reasoning  he  was  capable  of,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that  education 
was-an  unequivocal  blessing.  Education 
might  be  productive  of  some  evils,  but  its 
advantages  incalculably  predominated  ; 
for,  the  more  the  minds  of  the  people 
were  opened,  the  greater  the  extent  of 
their  information,  the  more  likely  they 
were  to  be  moral,  orderly,  and  religious  ; 
the  better  the  peace  of  the  country  would 
be  secured,  and  the  greater  would  he  the 
chance  of  stability  to  the  government.-— 
It  had  been  the  opinion  of  all  parties, 
Whigs  and  Tories,  that  the  liberty  of  the 
press  was  a  blessing,  till  the  introduction 
of  these  measures.  lie  must  say  that  the 
House  was  left  in  a  singular  situation  in 
two  respects ;  first,  it  was  going  into  a 
committee  on  a  measure,  in  support  of 
which  not  one  reason  had  been  given  by 
those  who  had  introduced  it;  secondly, 
in  being  called  upon  to  enact  a  new  pun- 
ishment, without  having  heard  the  conse- 
quences of  it  explained  by  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor-general,  who  were  bound  to 
defend  it.  The  consequences  of  banish- 
ment for   life   had  not  been  explained  ; 
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1  as  the  punishment  was  new  to  the  W«s 
of  England.  Bills  of  pains  and  penal- 
ties had  been  passed  against  individual* 
which  inferred  forfeiture  •  of  property 
and  civil  death.  A  case  had  occurred 
when  the  wife  of  the  exile  claimed  her 
jointure,  as  if  her  husband  was  dead 
Would  the  banishment,  which  was  in- 
serted as  the  penalty  ia  this  bill,  infer 
forfeiture  of  property  and  civil  death* 
and  was  the  House  about  to  enact  s 
punishment  so  understood  ?  It  fast4 
been  said,  that  the  infliction  of  this  pu- 
nishment was  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  judge.  To  this  discretion  be  ob- 
jected. Blackstone  described  it  as  toe 
of  the  excellencies  of  the  English  Isr, 
that  it  permitted  a  discretion  ia  lot 
extent,  but  not  in  the*  nature  of  the 
punishment;  for  a  particular  crime.  Yet> 
according  to  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion, the  judges  had  the  power  of  in- 
flicting, at  their  discretion,  fine,  or  im- 
prisonment, or  banishment  for  life.  Ik 
contended  that  the  country  was  at  the 
present  moment  in  a  state  unfit  for  per- 
manent legislation.  He  would  williefljr 
accede  to  the  measure,  if  it  were  msdr 
temporary;  but  he  could  not  consent  to 
legislate  permanently  under  the  exit- 
ing state  of  exaggerated  alarm.  In  Scot* 
land  especially,  the  alarm  was  such  so  to 
unhinge  society.  The  troops  which  hod 
hitherto  garrisoned  Edinburgh  had  bea 
marched  to  Glasgow,  and  the  castle  tf 
Edinburgh  was  under  the  command  of 
the  lord  president  of  the  court  of  ses- 
sion ;  who,  before  he  went  into  court  in 
the  morning,  marched  a  guard  of-volQO- 
tecrs  into  the  castle,  and  marched  it  back 
in  the  evening.  If  we  were  invaded  by  s 
foreign  enemy,  he  should  think  such  con- 
duct most  meritorious*  As  it  was,  be 
did  not  find  fault  with  it ;  but  it  showed  the 
extravagant  and  ungrounded  alarm  which 
existed.  To  the  same  cause  were  the 
numerous  reports  of  the  danger  of  insur- 
rection attributable.      Among  others,  it 

;  had  been  rumoured  that  pikes  had  bees 
found  ;  the  value  of  these  pikes  was  esti- 

!  mated  at  five  shillings.  *  Now,  he  should 

|  like  to  know  how  it  was  possible  that  I 
weaver,  who  did  not  get  more  than  n>e 
shillings  for  his  clay's  work  could  be  able 
to  afford  five  shillings  for  a  pike  ;  and, 
having  procured  it,  how  he  could  be  abw 
to  devote  the  greater  part  of  everv  nlgfat 

!  to  learn  its  use  ?  He  allowed  that  pro- 
per precautions  were  necessary  ;  but  he 
deprecated  the  embodying  of  those  pre* 
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cautions  in  a  permanent  form.  As  to  the 
measure  before  the  House,  not  only  was 
there  no  necessity  Tor  it,  but  even  if  the 
existing  law  were  deficient,  the  proposed 
measure  would  be  inefficient  for  all  good 

Jurposes,  but  very  efficient  for  bad  ones, 
t  would  not  prevent  such  publications  as 
it  was  desirable  to  prevent ;  but  it  would 
ruin  many  publications  of  the  most  respec- 
table character. 

'  Lord  Binning,  in  answer  to  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  member,  referred  the 
House  to  the  statements  which  had  been 
made  by  men  of  the  most  respectable  au- 
thority, relative  to  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  western  part  of  Scotland.  He  referred 
the  House  also  to  what  bad  been  said  on 
the  same  subject  by  tho  hon.  members  for 
-Renfrew  and  Lanarkshire.  It  was  ad- 
mitted generally,  that  great  disaffection 
existed  in  that  country.  It  was  true,  that 
the  disaffected  had  availed  themselves  of 
the  distress  which  existed,  in  order  to 
.work  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  So 
far  had  these  evil  minded  persons  suc- 
ceeded, that  a  day  was  fixed  for  their 
rising.  Was  this,  then,  not  sufficient  to 
-alarm  the  public  mind?  It  was  found 
necessary  to  take  every  precaution  for 
the  preservation  of  the  public  safety.  The 
citizens  of  Edinburgh,  therefore  found 
themselves  obliged  to  take  arms  in  de- 
fence of  their  properties,  their  families, 
and  all  that  was  dear  to  them. 

Mr.  Birch,  in  order  to  show  the  system 
of  exaggeration  which  was  practised  in 
order  to  create  alarm,  mentioned  some 
observations  which  were  made  in  a 
Nottingham  ministerial  paper.  It  was  there 
stated  that  himself  and  ois 'colleague  (lord 
Rsndiffe)  must  be  either  grossly  ignorant 
of  the  training  which  was  practised  at 
Nottingham,  or  that  they  wilfully  withheld 
that  information  from  the  House.  The 
magistrates,  feeling  anxious  on  this  sub- 
ject, directed  the  town  clerk  to  write  to 
the  editor,  calling  upon  him  to  come  for- 
ward and  make  known  the  information  of 
which  he  stated  himself  to  be  possessed. 
The  editor  waited  upon  the  clerk,  and 
stated  that  he  possessed  no  information 
of  the  kind,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  re- 
tract all  he  had  said  in  his  next  publica- 
tion. 

The  motion  having  been  put  and 
carried,  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the 
chair, 

8ir  James  Mackintosh  said,  the  present 
was  the  proper  time  for  him  to  state  the 
amendments  of  which  be  had  given  notice 


on  the  preceding  evening— -amendments 
intended  to  define,  as  accurately  as  pos- 
sible, the  description  of  offences  which 
ought  to  come  within  the  operation  of  this 
bill.    He  had  agreed  to  postpone  these 
amendments  until  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill,  but,  out  of  deference  to  the  wish  of 
others,  considering  the  great  importance 
of  the  question,  as  there  might  not  be  a 
Sufficient  attendance  of  members,  on  the 
third  reading  to-morrow,  he  deemed  it 
proper  to  make  his  propositions  in  th£ 
present  stage.    The  first  amendment  was 
of  so  small  a  kind,  and  appeared  to  him 
to  be  so  obviously  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary, that  he  did  not  think  it  could  giv6 
rise  to  any  discussion.  He  would  propose, 
in  that  part  of  the  clause  which  set  forth 
"  that  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this 
act,  in  every  case  in  which  any  verdict  or 
judgment  by  default  shall  be  had  against 
any  person  for  composing,  printing,  or 
publishing,9'  that  the  words,  "  maliciously 
and  advisedly  "  should  be  introduced  be- 
fore the  word  "  composing."    The  words 
which  he  wished  to  insert  formed  part  of 
the    act    of    the     36th    of    the    king, 
which   in    all    the  other   parts   of  the 
present  bill,    was  exactly  and  minutely 
followed.    He  would  not  dwell  on  this 
part  of  the  amendment,  because  those 
words  having  been  originally  part  of  an 
act  of  the  same  description,  ought  clearly 
to  find  a  place  here.    He  did  not  wish  to 
enter  into  any  discussion  on  this  division 
of  the  subject,  but  would  merely  ask  whe- 
ther gentlemen  opposite  bad  any  objection 
to  the  insertion  of  those"  words  ?     (The 
attorney-general    said   across   the   table 
that  there  was  an  objection.)    Then  he 
was  to  understand  that  to  this  part  of  his 
proposition  there  was  an  objection.    The 
principal  amendment  however,  which  he 
would  propose  to  the  committee,  and 
which  appeared  to  him  of  the  most  esscnr 
tial  importance,  related  to  that  part  of  the 
clause  which  immediately  followed   the 
passage  to  which  he  had  adverted.    Whe* 
ther  it  was  a  definition,  a  description,  or 
an  enumeration  of  offence,  he  knew  not. 
It  was  impossible  to  say  whether  the  pas- 
sage was  meant  to  point  out  the  whole 
class    of  -  offences    which    would    be 
punishable  by  this  bill,  or  to  define  the 
precise  writings'  that  ought  to  be  ranged 
under  the  words  "  seditious  libel.9'    The 
passage   was    this :  —  '*  for    composing, 
printing,  or  publishing,  any  blasphemous 
libel,  or  any  seditious  libel,  tending  to 
bring    into    hatred   or    contempt   the 
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person  of  his  majesty,  his  heirs  or  suc- 
cessors, or  the  regent,  or  the  government 
and  constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom 
as  by  law  established,  or  either  House  of 
Parliament,  or  to  excite  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects to  attempt  the  alteration   of  any 
matter  in  church  or  state,   as  by  law 
established,    otherwise   than   by   lawful 
means,"  Ac    Now  he  was  at  8  loss  to 
aay  whether  this  was  a  definition  of  a 
seditious  libel  in  general,  or  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  offences,  to  which,  as  seditious 
libels,  the  punishment  provided  by  this 
bill  was  to   be   applied.    The    passage 
seemed  to  him  to  be  of  so  vague,  confused, 
and  unsatisfactory  a  nature,  as  to  leave 
the  understanding  quite  at  a  loss  to  decide 
whether  it  was,  in  tact,  a  definition  of  a 
seditious  libel,  or  an  enumeration  of  cer- 
tain sorts  of  libel  against  which  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  were  to  be  specifically  di- 
rected.   If  it  was  a  definition,  it  was  a 
very  faulty  one— absurd  in  language,  since 
it  at  once  gave  you  the  thing  described, 
and  the  description ;  just  as  if  an  indivi- 
dual were  to  say,  that  a  triangle  was  a 
thing  having  three  sides,  and  including 
three  angles ;  which  would  be  a  mere  ab- 
surdity, a  waste  of  language.      On  the 
other  hand  if  it  were  an  enumeration  of 
some  sorts  of  seditious  libel  to  which  this 
bill  was  to  apply,  excluding  others  from 
its  operation,  then  he  wanted  to  know 
what  the  non-enumerated  libels  were  ?— 
what  the  libels  were,  thus  left  to  the  cor- 
rection of  the  ordinary  statute-law  of  the 
kingdom,  and  removed  from  the  operation 
of  this  bill.      He  found,  in  all  the  words 
he  had  quoted,  no  satisfaction  to  the  un- 
derstanding with  respect  to  this  point. 
The  amendment  which  he  meant  to  pro- 
pose, and  to  which  he  begged  the  serious 
attention  of  the  committee,  if  not  on  his 
account,  at  least  on  the  ground  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  was  to  leave  out 
all  those  words,  "  tending  to  bring  into 
hatred  or  contempt  the  person  of  his  ma-  j 
jesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  or  the  re-  j 
gent,  or  the  government  and  constitution,  \ 
as  by  law  established,  or  either  Houses  of , 
Parliament,  or  to  excite  his  majesty's  sub-  ■ 
jects  to  attempt  the  alteration  of  any  mat- 
ter in  church  or  state,  as  by  law  establish- 
ed, otherwise  than  by  lawful  means ;"  and 
to  insert  these  words  in  their  room,  "  or 
any  seditious  libel,  tending  to  excite  his 
majesty's  subjects  to  do  any  act  which,  if 
done,  would,  by  the  existing  law,  be  trea- 
son or  felony ;  or  any  libel  in  which  it  shall 
be  affirmed  or  maintained,  that  his  ma- 
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jesty  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  parliament  assembled,  ha 
not,  or  ought  not  to  have  full  power  and 
authority  to  make  laws  binding  on  hit 
majesty  s  subjects  in  all  caaea  whatsoever.** 
The  clause,  it  adopted,  at  he  now  read  it, 
was  perfect  with  respect  both  to  omission 
and  insertion.  He  should  now  proceed  ts 
state  the  grounds  on  which  he  made  this 
proposition  to  the  committee.  He  hoped 
any  gentleman  who  heard  him  read  the 
clause,  had  marked  what  he  proposed  te 
leave  out,  and  what  he  wished  to  insert, 
in  order  that  they  might  understand  the 
principle  on  which  he  proceeded,  and  the 
difference  between  the  clauae  as  it  at  pre* 
sent  stood,  and  as  it  would  appear  if  alter* 
ed.    It  had  been  said  by  all  those  whohsd 

Sken  a  part  in  supporting  this  meatve, 
at  there  was  nothing  which  they  more 
anxiously  desired,  than  to  distinguish  the 
infamous  and  flagitious  press,  which  wsj 
the  disgrace  of  the  nation  and  of  the  age* 
which  no  man  held  in  greater  abhorrence 
than  he  did,  against  which  no  man  w 
more  ready  to  declare  the  most  determin- 
ed hostility,  from  the  honourable,  well- 
conducted,  and  well-deserving  press.  Ts 
make  a  clear  distinction  between  these  twe 
brandies  of  the  press— to  do  away  the 
atrocities  of  the  one,  without  encroaching 
on  the  just  liberty,  or  lowering  the 
fair  character  of  the  other— this  was  the 
sentiment  which  had  been  stated  by  ail 
those  gentlemen  who  had  taken  a  part  is 
these  discussions  favourable  to  the  present 
bill.  It  was  a  feeling  so  natural  and  bo 
proper,  that  he  should  have  been  disposed 
to  give  them  credit  for  it,  even  if  they 
had  not  expressed  it.  One  object  he  had 
in  bringing  forward  this  ameodment  was, 
to  put  to  the  test  the  sincerity  of  those 
declarations — to  afford  to  the  committee 
an  opportunity  of  making  the  necessary 
distinction  between  those  two  parts  ci 
the  press,  which  gentlemen  must  see,  the 
bill  under  consideration  had  not  made, 
but  which,  on  the  contrary,  it  had  the 
tendency  to  confound  more  than  they  had 
ever  been  confounded  before.  Here  it 
was  proper  to  consider  what  the  evil  was 
which  had  been  complained  of.  He 
would  tnke  that  evil  on  the  statement  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  friends  opposite,  sad 
he  would  confidently  appeal  to  them,  whe- 
ther it  consisted  in  the  general  prevalence 
of  common  political  libel.  He  would 
contend,  that  it  did  not.  If  they  separated 
political  libel  into  two  classes,  they  would 
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see  the  necessity  of  making  the  distinction 
he  wished  to  introduce.  One  of  those 
classes  was  the  consequence  of  that  vio- 
lence, that  excess  of  feeling,  that  ebulli- 
tion of  spirit,  which  was  always  occasion- 
ed by  the  collision  of  parties  in  this  king- 
dom. There  never  was  a  period,  when 
this  species  of  libel  was  less  freauent,  and 
certainly  none,  in  his  opinion,  when  it  was 
less  virulent  when  it  did  appear.  The 
English  periodical  press  had  never,  on  the 
whole,  been  so  pure,  so  blameless, 
to  meritorious,  aa  of  late  years.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  never  was  a  period 
when  another  description  of  libels  of  a  po- 
litical nature  indeed,  but  leading  to  every 
tiling  base  and  infamous — inculcating  the 
doctrines,  not  merely  of  rebellion,  but 
of  murder  were  more  frequent*  He 
would  not  quote  any  of  the  passages 
taken  from  works  of  this  vile  description 
which  were  last  night  referred  to  by  an 
hon.  and  learned  friend  of  his.  It  was 
enough  to  say,  that  they  encourage 
rapine,  murder,  and  irreligion  ;  rebellion 
was  perhaps  the  lightest  crime  they 
inculcated,  in  general,  the  offences,  as 
he  took  it,  committed  by  the  better  part 
of  the  press,  were  neither  numerous  nor  of 
dangerous  consequence.  Those  of  which 
the  other  branch  of  the  press  was  guilty, 
were  not,  in  his  mind,  justly  entitled  to  the 
dignity  of  political  offence.  They  echoed 
the  common  cry  of  the  outcasts  of  the 
human  race,  who,  excited  by  bad  passions, 
or  acting  under  the  influence  of  want  and 
necessity,  defended  murder  and  robbery, 
recommended  the  proscription  of  men  by 
classes  and  great  bodies—whose  writings, 
in  short,  tended  to  the  perpetration  of 
atrocities  never  known  in  tin's  country 
before,  and  scarcely  even  heard  of  in  the 
time  of  Marat,  in  the  worst  period  of  the 
reigrn  of  terror  in  France.  The  press  as 
he  had  already  observed,  was  divided  into 
two  parts.  He  was  almost  ashamed  to 
mention  them  by  the  same  name.  The 
one  was  the  regular  press,  which  was 
marked  by  greater  purity,  greater  moder- 
ation, greater  talent,  and  more  commend- 
able conduct,  than  at  any  former  period  ; 
the  other  a  contaminated  engine,  sending 
forth  almost  clandestinely,  amongst  the 
lower  classes  of  society,  a  few  publica- 
tions, carrying  atrocity  and  criminality  to 
a  degree  almost  unparalleled  in  the  an- 
nals of  mankind. — The  new  evil,  then, 
was  the  character  of  those  latter  libels. 
Ko  evil  could  be  traced  from  the  increase 
of  ordinary  political  libels,  which  had  in 


fact  decreased  in  number,  and  abated  in 
violence.  The  evil,  therefore,  mutt  be 
ascribed  to  the  operation  of  this  new  spe- 
cies of  libel,  in  which  atrocious  Crimea 
were  defended.  His  object  then  was,  to 
confine  the  operation  of  the  new  law  to 
that  which  was  the  new  mischief!  He 
wished  to  propose  to  the  committee,,  that 
the  old  law  of  libel  should  be  left  to  cope 
with  the  old  character  of  libel,  as  in  for- 
mer times,  and  that  the  new  law  should 
be  confined,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  the 
new  mischief,  and  not  extended  to  the 
ordinary  indiscretions  of  a  free  press,  the 
warm  ebullitions  of  an  ardent  spirit  — 
faults  which  called  for  no  change  what- 
ever in  the  law.  The  whole  of  that  part 
of  the  bill  which  he  wished  omitted  was 
a  good  or  bad  definition  of  a  seditious 
libel.  He  thought  it  was  not  a  good  one. 
He  believed  that  the  offence  of  seditious 
libel  was  undefinable.  It  was  a  futile  la- 
bour to  attempt  the  definition  of  an 
offence  which  depended  on  circum* 
stances :  since  words  which  at  one  time 
might  be  considered  innocent,  might  at  an- 
other time,  and  a  few  miles  off,  be  con- 
demned as  wicked  and  improper.  The 
whole  of  the  definition  manifested  a  great 
inexperience  in  legislation—a  great  want 
of  knowledge  of  human  nature— a  great 
uDakilfulness  in  adapting  laws  to  the  par* 
ticular  situation  of  men.  But  positive  in- 
stigation to  the  commission  of  crime  was 
easily  defined.  It  was,  at  least,  easy  to 
describe  it  in  such  terms,  that  a  jury  of 
common  honesty  might  at  once  see,  whe- 
ther a  person  brought  before  them  as 
the  instigator  to  crime,  was  innocent  of 
such  charge  or  not.  But  it  was  very  re- 
markable, that  at  the  same  moment  when 
the  framers  of  this  definition  had  thrown 
various  sorts  of  libel  into  it,  in  a  sort  of 
cumbrous  and  confused  parenthesis,  they 
had  not  only  included  what  did  not  call, 
but  had  excluded  what  really  did  call,  for 
the  interposition  of  the  legislature.  They 
had  excluded  much  of  what  might  pro- 
ceed from  the  most  degraded  part  of  the 
press,  which  did  call  for  regulation,  and 
tbey  had  included  the  respectable  part  of 
it,  which  did  not.  Would  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  show  him  any  clause  in  this 
bill,  by  which  the  penalty  of  banishment 
would  apply  to  a  man  whose  writings  re- 
commended assassination?  There  was 
not  a  word  of  the  kind.  Suppose  that  a 
man  proposed  an  extended  system  of  for- 
gery, to  destroy  all  confidence  in  com- 
mercial dealings,  and  to  ruin  the  credit 
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and  character  of  the  country.  Under  the 
bill  ai  it  now  stood;  he  could  not  be  pu- 
nished—he  came  not  within  its  provi- 
sions ;  but  if  his  amendment  were  agreed 
to,  such  a  man  might  be  prosecuted  with 
effect,  because  he  would  have  instigated 
to  that  which  is  felony  by  the  law  of  the 
country.  The  preamble  contained  what 
it  ought  not  to  contain,  and  omitted 
that  which  ought  to  have  formed  a  part 
of  it.  So  it  appeared  to  him  the  sub- 
stance of  the  argument  which  he  had 
taken  the  liberty  of  stating  to  the  com- 
mittee was  this,  the  possibility  and  the  ex- 
pediency of  distinguishing  instigation  to 
crime  frompoliticallibel.  Every  thing  that 
tended  to  brine  the  king  and  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  into  contempt  was  certainly 
a  seditious  libel.  This,  he  conceived, 
comprehended  all  instigation  and  incite- 
ment to  rebellion ;  but  it  did  not  com- 
prise crimes  not  actually  instigating  to  re- 
bellion, though  having  a  tendency  to  that 
end,  but  which  still  were  ordinary  crimes 
against  the  state  of  society.  He  thought 
the  cases  might  be  distinguished  one  from 
the  other.  This  would  perhaps  take  some 
cases  of  a  very  culpable  nature  out  of  the 
operation  of  this  bill ;  but  the  question 
the  committee  had  to  consider  was,  whe- 
ther the  efficacy  of  the  law  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  security  it  would  give  to  the  res- 
pectable part  of  the  press  on  the  other 
would  not  promote  tne  ends  of  justice 
better  than  if  it  were  left  as  it  now  stood, 
although  some  political  libels  of  an  aggra- 
vated sort,  were  to  happen  to  be  exempt- 
ed from  the  new  inflictions  of  this  bill  ? 
Now  he  would  maintain,  that  the  classing 
persons  whose  writings  were  instigations 
to  commit  murder,  instigations  to  rebel- 
lion, instigations  to  commit  any  atrocious 
crime,  along  with  those  who  had  only 
written  an  ordinary  political  libel,  was  a 
gross  error.  It  was  an  error  which  would 
have  the  most  pernicious  effect,  a  doubly 
pernicious  effect ;  since  sometimes  it 
would  occasion  the  escape  of  those  who 
deserved  to  suffer,  and  at  others  the  se- 
vere punishment  of  men  who  ought  to 
have  been  more  mildly  treated.  Libels, 
in  some  cases,  might  be  of  a  most  atro- 
cious kind,  but  they  might  be  the  fruits  of 
qualities  which  were  not  the  object  of 
hatred  or  contempt  among  mankind. 
This  law  would  apply  to  coses  where  the 
excellence  and  genius  displayed  in  a  libel 
would  rather  be  considered  than  its  crimi- 
nality. What,  then,  would  be  the  effect  of 
this  bill  in  those  cases  ?    Its  severity  would 
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tend  to  abate  the  natural  horror  wejijl 
men  would  otherwise  feel  against  that 
who  thus  abused  their  .  liuea. .  It  swell 
tend  to  counteract  the  oral  feelings  ssi 
judgments  of  mankind,  and  would  jbn 
duce  a  certain  degree  of  sympathy  fps 
those  who  would  otherwise  be  tnq  nbjwn 
of  abhorrence.  But  this,  which  ufl| 
favourable  to  the  flagitious  writer,  m 
decidedly  against  the  interest  of  the  ha 
and  honest  writer,  whose  error  was  as 
error  of  judgment.  When  a  new  ha 
passed  against  both— when  the  seas 
punishment  was  awarded  against  both— 
when  the  person  who  proposed  ainwhs 
tion  and  thus  placed  a  stigma  on  theprea, 
and  the  individual  who  wrote  a  merest* 
litical  libel,  were  viewed  as  equally  c*  " 
nal,  the  whole  became  confounded  ut 
mass;  and  the  wickedness  of  the 
and  the  respectability  of  the  other, 
merged  together ;  in  short,  there  then  sp» 
peared  to  be  but  one  press.  But  wmt 
would  be  the  ultimate  coasequ 
many  instances  ?  The  liability  to 
vere  punishment  would  save  the 
while  the  man  who  acted  from  hose* 
views  must  suffer  in  his  character  althoaat 
acquitted,  by  having  been  classed  ~* 
such  a  person.    This  evil   was,  in 


degree  alleviated   by  the   discriminstiag 
justice  of  the  law  of  England,  with  respect 


to  the  different .  parties  engaged  ia>  6 
posing,  printing,  and  publishing  a  libel; 
but  the  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  to  eoav 
prehend  under  one  common  degree  ef 
guilt  every  person  concerned,  from  the 
tradesman,  in  whose  shop,  without  his 
knowledge,  and  perhaps  against  his  ia- 
junction,  a  libel  was  sold,  to  the  wretch 
who  for  years  had  dispersed  amongst  his 
fellow  citizen's  publications  inching  them 
to  the  worst  of  crimes.  He  spoke  not  as 
a  visionary  speculator  in  criminal  law; 
but  every  man  must  see,  that  one  branch 
of  the  criminal  code  would  be  most  sesi-r 
ously  altered,  he  would  say  injured,  by 
this  bill.  Instead  of  strengthening  the 
moral  feelings  of  mankind,  a  n 
proceeding  on  such  a  principle  of 
sion,  by  which  crimes  of  various 
were  punished  ■  alike,  tended  to- 
them.  It  was  injurious  to  th< 
were  almost  innocent,  and 
to  those  who  were  in  the  highest  _ 
guilty.  He  knew  it  would  be  said  fha% 
this  was  the  fault  of  the  law  as  it  at  are* 
sent  existed.  He  could  not  djeaj  tapk 
But  he  would  put  it  to  the  good  sense  of 
the  committee,  whether,  when  they 
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called  on  to  frame  a  new  law  on  this 
subject,  tbey  ought  not  to  render  it 
at  dear  and  perspicuous  as  possible  i  It 
was  no  defence  or  the  obscurity  of  a  new 
measure  to  say,  that  errors,  and  inconsis- 
tencies,  and  confusion,  formerly  existed. 
Formerly  they  might  have  excused  them- 
selves, upon  the  plea  that  they  were  only 
acting  in  conformity  with  custom;  but 
on  this  occasion  that  plea  would  be  to- 
tally unavailing.  Adherence  to  the  old 
institutions  of  a  well-regulated  common- 
wealth was  certainly  a  quality  which  de- 
served applause,  and  never  could  be  re- 
gretted, except  when  it  degenerated  into 
a  species  of  bigotry,  which  could  see  no- 
thing to  condemn,  even  in  the  most  inve- 
terate abuses.  But  this  adherence  to  old 
institutions  could  not  be  urged  as  a  plea 
lor  sanctioning  old  abuses,  when  the 
House  was  engaged  in  passing  a  law  so 
novel  and  extraordinary  as  the  present,  a 
law  wlrich  declared  that  a  woman  or  a 
child  residing  500  miles  from  London, 
and  possessing  an  annuity  dependent 
upon  the  existence  and  success  of  a 
newspaper,  was  to  be  classed  under  the 
same  description  of  offenders,  was  to  re- 
ceive the  same  name,  and  was  to  await 
the  same  lodgment  as  those  wretches 
who  were  daily  exhorting  the  people  to 
the  commission  of  the  most  criminal  and 
atrocious  actions.  If  the  committee 
would  take  this  circumstance  for  a  mo- 
ment into  their  consideration,  they  would 
soon  be  convinced  that  it  imperatively 
demanded  their  most  serious  attention, 
as,  if  not  altered,  its  tendency  was,  to 
destroy  the. whole  effect  of  the  bill.  For 
undoubtedly  its  effect,  if  it  were  con- 
fined solely  to  those  whose  actions  and 
writings  formed  the  best  justification  of 
it,  and  those  who  by  their  malignant  ex- 
ertions had  forfeited  the  respect  and  ex- 
cited the  abhorrence  of  every  good  man, 
would  be  to  attract  the  wishes  of  all  the 
community  to  the  due  execution  of  the 
law  upon  those  who  offended  against  it.— 
He  meant  no  reflection  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  magistracy  throughout  the 
country  exercised  their  functions;  but  still 
he  could  not  help  remarking,  that  if  it 
were  confined  as  he  would  confine  it,  no 
law  would  be  more  cordially  carried  into 
execution.  There  would,  however,  be  a 
very  different  result  if  it  were  extended  to 
all  who,  cither  technically  or  substantially 
were  guilty  of  a  libel.  That  very  exten- 
sion of  it  to  all  cases  would  be  productive 
of  consequences  which  its  fosters  had 
(VOL.  XLl.) 


never  contemplated;  it  would  prevent  pro- 
secutors from  coming  forward,  and  wit- 
nesses from  giving  testimony,  in  that  can- 
did manner  which  ought  always  to  be  seen 
in  a  court  of  justice.  And  what  would  be 
the  result  of  such  a  state  of  things?  Why, 
that  only  few  convictions  would  fol- 
low prosecution ;  so  that  in  point  of  fact, 
moresatisfaction  would  be  gained  to  justice 
by  subtracting  a  few  cases  from  the  opera- 
tion  of  this  Taw,  than  would  be  obtained 
by  includingall  cases  under  it.  He  should, 
therefore,  most  strongly  recommend  the 
committee  to  make  it  apply  solely  to  the 
criminals  for  whom  they  intended  it,  and 
not  to  allow  any  part  of  it  to  extend  to 
the  sound  and  respectable  portion  of  the 
press.  Indeed,  he  could  wish  to  know 
what  object  could  be  effected  by  retaining 
the  clause  as  it  at  present  stood.  There 
was  not  a  printer  in  the  country  who  was 
not  afraid  of  it:  there  was  net  a  respect- 
able bookseller  who  did  not  object  to  it: 
those  of  London  and  the  vicinity  had  al- 
ready presented  petitions  against  it,  and 
similar  petitions  would  shortly  be  present- 
ed from  those  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow* 
Every  proprietor,  every  editor  of  a  news- 
paper, as  well  in  the  country  as  in  the  me- 
tropolis, was  alarmed,  lest  this  bill  should 
pass  into  law,  merely  on  account  of  the 
very  words  to  which  he  objected.  Was  it 
right,  then,  to  include  the  reputable  and 
disreputable  parts  of  the  press  under  the 
same  regulation  ?  Where  was  the  news- 
paper which  published  any  instigation  to 
crimes,  any  incentive  to  assassination  ?— 
The  gentleman  who  conducted  the  daily 
newspapers  of  the  metropolis  were  as  in- 
capable of  advocating  such  atrocious  doc- 
trines as  any  member  of  the  assembly 
which  he  was  then  addressing,  and  held 
them  in  too  great  abhorrence  to  say  even 
a  word  in  their  palliation.  Therefore, 
though  a  few  cases  of  libel,  arising  out  of 
the  hurry  of  composition,  might  be  with- 
drawn from  the  operation  of  this  bill,  by 
the  amendment  which  he  proposed,  more 
would  be  gained  by  the  wide  distinction 
which  it  endeavoured  to  create.  He  must 
apologize  to  the  committee  for  the  length 
at  which  he  was  explaining  his  amendment, 
but  he  could  assure  them,  that  he  had 
only  proposed  it,  in  order  to  render  the 
bill  more  efficacious  than  it  otherwise 
would  be.  The  committee  would,  per- 
haps, be  of  opinion,  that  his  amendment 
would  not  produce  that  effect  which  he 
contemplated;  he,  however,  felt  that  he 
should  not  be  discharging  his  duty,  if  he 
(5  F) 
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did  not  endeavour  to  fix  upon  their  minds 
the  impression  which  was  mode  upon  his 
own.  The  operation  of  thin  law  roust  ma- 
terially a  fleet  the  newspapers,  in  which 
the  whole  force  of  political  discussion  had 
of  late  years  been  concentrated.  The 
prodigious  number  of  persons,  of  every 
rank  and  description,  who  bow  took  an  in- 
terest in  public  affairs,  the  care  and  anxi- 
ety with  which  every  passing  event  was 
perused  when  recorded  in  these  vehicles 
of  information,  and  the  discrimination  and 
talent  which  were  displayed  in  the  daily 
comments  which  they  contained,  had  given 
them  a  circulation  which  had  at  once  in- 
creased the  emoluments  and  the  respecta- 
bility of  those  who  were  connected  with 
them.  Indeed  within  his  own  recollection 
their  importance  had  increased  to  a 
degree  which  to  many  would  appear  incre- 
dible. A  new  interest  had  risen  in  the 
state,  which  had  imperceptibly  acquired  to 
itself  consideration  and  power.  Now  that 
this  considcation  and  this  power  had  be- 
come apparent  to  the  most  inattentive  ob- 
server, honourable  gentlemen  came  for- 
ward with  a  general  maxim,  and  said, 
"  Try,  if  you  can,  to  subdue  this  new  in- 
terest; if  you  cannot,  keep  it  down  as 
much  as  possible."  This  was,  however, 
inoet  wretched  policy,  and  never  could  be 
the  advice  of  a  wise  statesman.  The  true 
policy  to  be  adopted  in  such  a  case,  was 
to  conciliate  and  attach  every  new  inter- 
est, to  make  it  coalesce  wit!)  the  old  insti- 
tutions of  the  state,  to  render  it  the  ally 
of  the  law  and  the  government,  and  not  to 
place  it  under  unnecessary  regulations  and 
restrietions.     Mr.  Burke,  when  contrast- 
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The  House  might  irritate  the  press  they 
might  deprive  themselves  of  the  assistance 
of  that  powerful  instrument— but  no  met- 
sures  which  it  was  possible  to  adopt  couU 
have  the  effect  of  preventing  itt  continuing 
to  be  a  source  of  emolument,  or  prevent* 
ing  that  emolument  from  continuing  to 
attract  men  of  talents  to  it.  It  was  with- 
in the  power  of  the  House  to  conciliate 
those  individuals,  but  it  was  not  is  in 
power  to  destroy  them.  It  was  within 
the  power  of  the  House  to  make  tbea 
friendly,  but  it  was  not  within  the  power 
of  the  House  to  make  them  feeble.  It 
depended  upon  the  spirit  of  cracabstiDO 
which  they  exhibited  towards  the  pica, 
whether  they  were  to  rank  those  connect- 
ed with  it  among  their  allies  and  auxilia- 
ries, or  among  their  enemies  and  oppo- 
nents. The  very  circumstances  which hsi 
attracted  those  individuals  to  the  pes 
had  also  been  productive  of  great  •ons- 
tage in  the  manner  of  conducting  it  Dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  years,  he  had  watched 
with  the  most  earnest  attention  the  beha- 
viour of  the  public  journals,  and  had  ob- 
served, that  however  the  various  joorus 
might  diirer  on  points  of  general  policy,  they 
had  been  continually  improving  in  decen- 
cy, and  in  respect  for  the  laws  and  cos- 
stitution  of  the  country— a  circumftssce 
which  he  attributed  to  the  improvement 
in  talent  and  respectability,  which,  as  be 
had  before-mentioned,  had  taken  place 
among  those  who  supported  them.  He 
knew  a  gentleman  who  had  been  engaged 
during  the  whole  of  the  last  40  years  as 
the  conductor  of  one  of  the  moft  popular 
.^v..v..w..»  *.*..  *,«....,.,  .'..«...  ^i/.. tii^t-  newspapers;  and  to  his  situation  and  his 
ing  the  effects  of  conciliation  and  of  coer-  I  conduct  as  they    hud  come  very   much 


cion  in  his  speech  in  favour  of  conciliation 
with  our  American  colonies,  had  made  an 
admirable  observation,  namely,  that  a  go- 
vernment might  first  conciliate,  and  if  conci- 
liation failed  might  then  coerce ;  h  ut  that  the 
reverse  order  was  not  so  easy,  because  a  go- 
vernment which  began  by  coercion  could  not 
afterwards  attempt  to  conciliate,  without 


within  his  own  knowledge,  be  would  wish 
tocallthcpnrticularattention  of  the  House. 
Writing  as  that  gentleman  generally  did, 
in  haste ;  writing  too,  under  the  impulse 
of  generous  feelings  of  party;  easily  ex- 
cited when  the  liberty  of  his  country  of 
the  rights  of  humanity  were  invaded,  act- 
ing as  an  invisible,  unaccountable,  ^ 
bringing  itself  into  contempt  and  derision,  unassailable  being,  exercising  a  power  t- 
This  observation  he  could  wish  to  have  ■  most  despotic  over  the  minds  of  his  rod* 
applied  to  the  present  case.  The  number  j  ers;  and  yet  with  all  these  temptations  to 
of  readers  had  rendered  the  property  of  i  abuse—  (and  here  he  would  suppose  bio 


newspapers  valuable:  this  had  attracted  to 
them  men  of  talent  and  respectability,  and 
by  them  great  influence  had  been  obtained 
over  the  public  mind.  So  long  as  emolu- 
ment and  respectability  accrued  to  those 
who  thus  employed  their  faculties,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  detach  from  the  public 


secured  always  from  greater  temptation* 
by  his  well-known  integrity,  and  the  in- 
corruptibility of  his  character he  would 

suppose  it  impossible  that  he  could  be  ever 
charged  with  venality,  indecency,  or  im- 
proper motives  of  any  description)—)* 
notwithstanding  all  these  consideration* 


journals,  men  of  talent  and  education. —   he  had  never  been  even  subject  to  an  acco* 
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sation  for  private  slander,  and  had  never 
been  convicted  for  a  public  libel.  The 
House  might  suppose  that  the  individual 
in  question  had  been  favoured  by  the 
ruling  power;  but  so  far  from  this  being 
the  case,  he  had  seen  the  men  whom  he 
had  always  supported  only  three  years  in 
office.  Still  he  had  always  adhered  to  the 
principles  on  which  he  had  commenced 
his  public  life,  in  spite  of  the  allurements 
of  office  and  the  frowns  of  power.  He 
would  aak  whether,  during  the  same  period, 
any  man  in  Europe  had  acquitted  himself 
with  more  credit  in  a  public  situation  than 
the  individual  to  whom  he  alluded,  he 
meant  the  gentleman  who  was  the  conduct- 
or of  the-  principal  opposition  print— Mr. 
Perry,  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle*  He  had  not  des- 
cribed any  person  who  was  a  supporter 
of  the  government,  because  that  would 
not  have  been  so  much  to  his  purpose, 
but  to  an  individual  who,  during  thirty- 
seven  years,  had  been  one  of  its  princi- 
Eal  and  most  effective  opponents.  He 
ad  quoted  him  as  an  instance  of  high 
honour,  unimpeachable  integrity,  andun- 
deviating  principles,  in  order  to  show 
that  these  qualifications  were  carefully 
cherished  among  those  who  were  con- 
nected with  the  press,  and  in  order  to 
impress  upon  the  committee  the  neces- 
sity of  conciliating  those  who  conducted 
that  mighty  and  irresistible  engine.  They 
had  been  most  efficient  supporters  of 
the  nation's  interest  during  the  late  com- 
mon contest  in  which  all  of  us  had  been 
engaged;  for  could  any  one  who  recol- 
lected the  manner  in  which  the  press  of 
London  conducted  itself  during  that  war, 
fail  to  recognize  the  services  which  it 
had  rendered  during  its  continuance  ?— 
Had  the  common  cause  of  the  country 
ever  been  maintained  with  greater  splen- 
dor of  talent  (and  indeed  the  splendor 
of  talent  was  such  as  would  do  honour 
to  the  best  writers  in  the  best  age  of 
our  literature)  than  it  had  recently  been 
maintained  by  these  very  men  against 
the  individuals  whose  efforts  this  bill  was 
more  particularly  intended  to  put  down  ? 
Notwithstanding  the  manner  in  which 
they  differed  upon  some  subordinate 
points,  and  notwithstanding  the  v/ant  of 
prudence  which  some  of  them  had  ex- 
hibited on  a  recent  occasion  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  certain  local  questions,  the 
constitution  had  never  possessed  more 
constant  and  more  zealous  supporters 
than  those    individuals   whom   the  cons- 


mittee  was  now  going  to  place  among 
their  opponents.  With  what  conscience 
could  the  committee  place  these,  the  de- 
fenders of  social  order,  on  the  same  level 
with  those  who  were  its  greatest  enemies, 
and  were  daily  exhorting  their  deluded 
followers  to  the  commission  of  crime  and 
villainy?  And  yet,  extraordinary  as  it 
might  appear,  they  were  placing  men  of 
talents  and  character  on  a  level  with  men 
who  were  assassins  in  their  hearts— men 
who  had  not  courage  to  take  on  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  crime,  but 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  instigate  others 
to  its  commission— they  were  endeavour- 
ing to  degrade  their  most  powerful  and 
efficient  allies  by  classing  them  with  their 
commonenemics,  and  subjecting  them  tothe 
same  punishment  as  these  common  enemies; 
they  were  treating  them  as  participators 
in  the  mischief  which  called  for  the  se- 
curity of  additional  laws ;  they  were,  afier 
no  fault  of  theirs— after  the  signal  merit 
to  the  praise  of  which  they  were  entitled 
—after  their  rendering  more  assistance  to 
the  cause  of  society  than  could  be  ren- 
dered by  all  the  restrictions  parliament 
could  impose — about  to  confound  them 
with  those  vile  miscreants,  and  to  punish 
them  for  the  evil  which  they  themselves 
had  been  the  first  to  encounter.  He  did 
not  ask  the  committee  to  make  any  sa- 
crifices—to propitiate — he  merely  asked 
them  not  wantonly  to  irritate  those  on  whose 
conduct  more  would  depend  than  on 
the  laws  they  were  now  enacting.  The 
press  had  a  poorer  in  the  present  state 
of  society  of  which  it  was  foolish  to  com- 
plain. This  state  of  things  depended  on 
causes  beyond  the  control  of  parliament. 
They  could  no  more  control  the  order 
of  things  in  society,  then  they  could  con- 
trol the  planets  in  their  courses.  The 
order  of  the  moral  world  was  no  more 
dependent  on  them  than  the  order  of 
the  physical.  The  course  of  human  af- 
fairs was  beyond  the  control  of  any  le- 
gislator— beyond  the  power  of  any  states- 
man. The  course  of  affairs  had  given  a 
power  to  the  conductors  of  the  press 
which  co did  not  be  wrested  from  them. 
This  power  they  might  exasperate  or  they 
might  conciliate  but  not  annihilate.  They 
might  alienate  the  press,  but  he  repeated 
they  could  not  divest  it  of  the  power 
which  the  circumstances  of  society  had 
thrown  into  their  hands.  He  would  not 
on  this  occasion  appeal  either  to  the  mer- 
cy or  to  the  justice  of  the  House:  he 
would  appeal  to  its  prudence,  and  would 
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auk  them  whether  it  was  expedient  to  ir-  | 
ritate  the  feelings  of  those   respectable 
men  against  the  institutions  of  their  coun- 
try.   There  was  another  point  which  he 
wished  to   press  upon   the  attention  of 
the  committee.    In  another  bill   which 
had  been  recently  before  the  House,   a 
provision  was  made  for   taking  recogni- 
sances from  printers  and   publishers.— 
The  object  or  that  provision  was  said  to 
be  to  place  the  control  of  the  press  in 
no  other  hands   than   those  of  men   of 
property.      The    present  bill,   however, 
which  classed   men   of  property   along 
with  the  most  desperate  and  abandoned 
individuals,  was  calculated  to  prevent  any 
respectable  tradesman    from    interfering 
with  newspaper  property.    The  emolu- 
ments derived  from  a  successful  newspa- 
per attracted  men  of  capital  to  engage 
in  them.    The  possession  of  capital  was 
in  general  a  guarantee  for  the  possession 
of  respectability.    Men  of  property  had 
generally  a  regard  to   their  character, 
and  to  the  peace  of  society  in  which 
they   had  so   deep  an   interest.    They 
could  not  obtain  a  better  security  than 
was  derived  from  this  circumstance,  but 
they  night  throw  it  away  for  that  which 
would  afford  them  no  adequate  security. 
A  high  sense  of  honour,  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  personal  independence,  and  a  re- 
liance on  an  unimpeached  and  unimpeach- 
able character,   were  the  best  securities 
which  could  be  taken  from  the  editor  or 
the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper.    If  these 
were  once  broken  down  by  any  restric- 
tions of  the  legislature,  the  public  jour- 
nals would  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
men  either  of  desperate  poverty,   or  of 
desperate  fanaticism,  or  of  desperate  am- 
bition, who  would  willingly  brave  all  the 
penal  statutes   which  could   be   enacted 
aguinst  them.     From  results  of  so  dan- 
gerous a  nature   as  those   contemplated 
by  the   present  bill,    respectability,   and 
property,   and  talent  would   shrink  with 
timidity;  and  the  consequence  would  be, 
that  this  engine,  so  beneficial  when  well- 
directed,  so  pernicious  when  ill-directed, 
would  fall   into  the  power  of  desperate 
poverty,  of  desperate  ambition,  or,  what 
was  worse  than  all,  of  desperate  fanati- 
cism.    He  therefore  implored  the  com- 
mittee  to   reject   the   clause   as  it  now 
stood ;  for  he  could  assure  them,  that  if 
they  had  purposely  contrived  means  for 
rendering  the  press  imfamous  and  hostile 
to  the  present  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try, they  could  not  invent  a  better  me- 
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thod  for  effecting  thai  object  dm  by 
agreeing  to  it.  He  was  suable  that  he 
had  already  intruded  too  long  on  the  at- 
tention of  the  House ;  he  should  thereto* 
sit  down,  after  first  moving  that  lbs 
words  "maliciously  and  advisedly"  be  in- 
serted before  the  words  "  rnmpnsiag. 
printing,  or  publishing.*' 

Mr.  Canning  could  assure  bis  hos>  sal 
learned  friend,  that  as  far  as  it  appfadto 
him,  thero  had  not  been  the  slightest  oc- 
casion for  the  apology  which  he  had  jstf 
offered   to   the    committee*    He  am 
thought,  and  he  was  convinced  the  Host 
never    thought,  his    speeches  too  long. 
There  was  no  man  to  whom  he  hjtned 
with  greater  pleasure  than  he  always  ibd 
to  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  beauts, 
even  when  he  could  not  come  to  the  ape 
conclusion,  he  always  heard  much  to  de- 
light and  much  to  inform  him*    Hovem 
much  in  general  he  concurred  with  Urn  is 
matter  of  principle,  and  much  as  be  n 
general  approved  of  what   fell  (ram  is 
hon.  and  learned  friend— if  there  wssaaj 
regret  felt  by  him  on  this  occaaoa,  t 
was,  that  with  that  power  of  etoouescess 
so  eminently  possessed,  he  bad  takes  s 
basis  much  too  wide  for  the  motion  villi 
which  he  concluded.  And  he  could  am 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  that  bevooU 
have  come  to  the  discussion  with  very  de- 
ferent feelings,  if  he  had  not  overlaid  the 
motion  by  the  earlier  part  of  his  speech, 
but  had  proposed  the  amendment  without 
the  general  argument,  which  had  added 
much  to  the  amusement  of  his  spetcb, 
and  much  to  his  delight,  but  nothing  to 
his  conviction,  and  much  he  owned  to  his 
alarm  [Hear,  hear  !}.     The  amendment 
proposed  might  or  might  not  be  ham- 
less.    But,  in  calling   upon    those  who 
proposed  the  present  biiU  to  state  their 
reasons  for  them,  in  the  alarming  tone 
which  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  bid 
used,  he  had  imposed  a  task  of  awful  mag- 
nitude upon  those  who  differed  from  his 
in  their  political  views.     The  alternative 
which  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  pro- 
posed to  their  acceptance  was  this— either 
that  they  should  surrender  their  liberties 
to  some  unknown,  uadeBned,  and  invi- 
sible power,  or  else  that  they  should  ac- 
knowledge the  supremacy  of  the  daily 
press.    To  the  latter,  he,  for  one,  could 
never  assent:  in   spite   of   the  obloquj 
.  which  might  attend  the  declaration  he  vsi 
now  going  to  make,  he  was  determined 
conscientiously  to  discharge  his  duty ;  aid 
if  the  choice  was,  whether  he  was  ts  st- 
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crifice  himself  and  save  the  institutions  of 
his  country,  or  save  himself  and  sacrifice 
those  institutions,  bis  mind  was  made  up, 
his  resolution  was  taken,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  himself  should  be  willingly  offered  to 
the    good  of  the   nation.    Whatever  he 
might  yield  to  the  arguments  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  lie  would  yield  no- 
thing to  his  threats.    Before  he  entered 
into  a  consideration  of  the  definition  of 
libel,  which  had  just  been  offered  to  the 
committee,  it  would  be  well  for  tbem  to 
consider  of  what  nature  the  power  was 
with  which  they  were  called  upon  to  con- 
tend ;  they  had  heard  that  it  resided  amid 
clouds  and  darkness ;  and  that  from  the 
midst  of  those  clouds  and  that  darkness  it 
hurled  its  vengeance  with  such  unerring 
aim  as  never  to  fail  in  striking  down  its 
victim :  they  had  heard  this  dreadful  de- 
nunciation, and  therefore  it  became  them 
to  consider  whether  the  freedom  of  par- 
liament was  to  yield  to  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  whether  the  freedom  of  the 
press  ought  not  rather  to  be  denominated 
its  despotism  ?  Despotism  was  not  merely 
of  one  kind  or  description ;  it  existed  in 
various  sliapes,  and  arose  in  various  ways ; 
but  to  no  despotism  however  created,  or 
however  formed,  would  he  ever  yield  him- 
self up  a  willing  victim.    He  abhorred  the 
despotism  of  one  man,  because  it  was  cal- 
culated to  destroy  all  the  enjoyments  of 
life,  and  to  render  existence  scarcely  worth 
supporting.    He  objected  to  the  despo- 
tism of  many,  whether  it  appeared  in  the 
shape  of  aristocracy  or  democracy ;   to 
the  former  he  objected,  because  it  de- 
stroyed  the   spirit  of  competition,  and 
checked  the  aspirations  of  ambition  and 
hope ;  and  to  the  latter,  because  it  led  by 
an  ascertained  course  to  military  despo- 
tism.   The  despotism  of  the  press,  how- 
ever, appeared  to  him  to  be  more  insup- 
portable than  all  the  rest ;  indeed,  if  they 
might  credit  the  description  which  they 
had  just  heard  of  it,  the  imagination  could 
conceive  nothing  more  terrible.    Thero 
was  not  only  a  power  in  it  which  it  seemed 
it  was  impossible  for  any  human  ingenuity 
to  resist,  but  there  was  also  a  power  which 
acted  with  all  the  secrecy  of  a  Venetian 
tribunal,  and  at  the  same  time  struck  with 
all  the  certainty  of  the  Holy  Inquisition. 
This  power,  it  was  allowed,  had  grown  up 
under  the  fostering  care  and  attention  of 
parliament,  and  parliament  was  now  ad- 
vised to  win  it  over  to  its  side,  in  order 
that  it  might  not  turn  round  and  destroy 
the  parent  from  which  it  sprung.  To  such 


a  degradation  he  would  never  submit.    To 
such  an  argument  he  would  not  yield  a 
single  inch;  no,  not  even  though  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  advised  him  to  do  so. 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend,  in  giving  that 
advice,  had    endeavoured  to  tempt  the 
House  into  a  discussion  into  which  he 
should  not  follow  him.    He  had  given  a 
character  of  the  daily  press  on  which,  for 
the  most  part,  he  did  not  differ  from  him. 
With  respect  to  the  individual  to  whom 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  more  par- 
ticularly alluded,  he  would  say  that  from 
some  circumstances  be  happened  to  be  ac- 
quainted with,  in  his  own  mind  he  was  con- 
vinced he  deserved  the  character  which 
had  been  given  of  him  by  bis  hon.  and 
learned  friend.    He  would  say  this  of  tliat 
individual,  that  he  believed  lum  incapable 
of  availing  himself  of  the  power  in  his 
hands  to  gratify  any  private  soreness  or 
private  hostility.    But  while  he  admitted 
this,  and  trusted  that  the  concession  would 
qualify  the  severity  of  any  farther  re- 
marks that  he  might  make  on  the  subject, 
he  could  not  allow  that  the  daily  press 
was  wholly  free  from  blame  in  some  of  the 
particulars  to  which  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  alluded.    At  no  very  distant 
day  he  had  seen  in  some  part  of  the  daily 
political  press,  an  extract  from  a  pam- 
phlet, recommending  assassination  as  a 
means  of  obtaining    political    freedom. 
That  extract  was  quoted,  without  being 
accompanied  or  followed  by  any  observa- 
tion, except  that  the  assassination  recom- 
mended was  only  conditional.    Such  a 
{>assage  he  had  read,  but  he  would  never 
lave  thought  of  mentioning  it  but  for  the 
challenge  thrown   out  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  that  it  was  impossible  that 
this  part  of  the  press  could  be  guilty  of 
any  possible  aberration  from  rectitude  or 
propriety— and  he  only  adduced  the  cir- 
cumstance as  a  qualification  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend's  general  commenda- 
tion the  danger  of  even  a  possible  aber- 
ration.   Yet,  though  he  could  not  concur 
with  his  hon.  and  learned  friend's  pane- 
gyric in  every  particular,  he  very  readily 
agreed  with  him  that  in  the  present  times 
there  was  a  tone  of  decency  in  the  daily 
press  which  ought  not  to  subject  it  to  any 
participation  in  the  blame  to  which  the 
other  part  of  the  press  was  entitled.     But 
in  an  act  of  solemn  legislation  they  ought 
to  look  neither  to  the  right  nor  10  the  left. 
He  agreed  with  Kris  hon.  and  learned  friend 
that  when  either  in  the  moral  or  the  phy- 
world  any  new  power  made  its  an- 
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with  the  knowledge  that  there  it  had  once 
stood.  It  might  be  proper,  and  it  would 
be  safe,  to  refrain  from  definition  in  the 
first  instance;  but  to  strike  nut  what  had 
been  once  inserted,  was  not  to  leave  the 
law  in  the  same  situation  as  if  it  hjj  not 
been  introduced,  but  to  intimate  bv  in- 
fcrencethat  those  things,  so  left  out.  were 
not  considered  us  crimes.  He  did  not 
deny  the  superiority  in  many  respects  of 


pearance,  it  became  an  object  of  import- 
ance to  obtain  the  aid  of  that  power,  and 
to  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  subserviency,  in- 
stead of  opposition  to  our  interests.  But 
as  little,  when  any  explosion  of  nature 
took  place,  which  seemed  to  threaten  uni- 
versal desolation,  was  it  the  part  of  sound 
philosophy  to  prostrate  itself  before  the 
formidable  phenomenon,  instead  of  rais- 
ing, at  any  risk,  a  dyke  to  stop  the  pro-  m  0  t 

gress  of  the  ruin.  Hut  how  could  this  or-  his  hon.  and  learned  friend's  definition.  In 
gum«mt  as  to  the  danger  from  the  power  of,  point  of  length,  it  certainly  was  extremely 
the  press,  be  reconciled  with  some  other  superior.  If  they  measured  them  by  word* 
arguments  which  they  had  heard  at  an  '■  or  by  sentences,  by  weight  or  tale,  bis 
earlier  period  of  the  debate,  and  which  hon.  and  learued  friend's  amendment  vu 
tended  to  prove  that  the  freedom  of  Eng-  infinitely  more  voluminous  than  the  chtse 
land  and  the  power  of  its  press  had  fallen  which  he  was  disposed  to  displace.  He 
off?  The  fate  of  our  legislation,  perhaps  .  was  not  sorry  that  it  was  so,  nor  was  be 
cf  our  empire  itself,  had  been  said  to  be  >  supposing  it  a  fault ;  but  it  was  rather  ta 
fixed,  and  our  decline  had  been  declared  \  awkward  remedy  for  what  his  boo.  aid 
to  have  been  already  commenced.  Par-  j  learned  friend  had  considered  as  too  con- 
liament  had  been  warned  of  their  dege-  ,  plcx  and  too  extended.  But,  to  prove 
neracy  from  their  ancestors;  public  opi-  j  his  disposition  to  conciliate,  he  wasvilKog 
nion  had  been  said  to  be  stifled ;  the  love  j  to  take  all  that  was  in  the  bill ;  and,  to- 
of  freedom  and  the  spirit  of  patriotism  get  her  with  that,  a  part  of  his  hon.  and 
had  been  lamented  as  extinct.  The  argu- j  learned  friend's  amendment.  The  only 
ment  used  to-night  by  his  hon.  and  learned  J  part  which  could  be  added  to  the  bill  from 
friend  was  a  decisive  refutation  of  those  the  amendment  he  would  adopt,  but  be 
desponding  statements  which  the  House 
had  heard  last  night.  Public  opinion  was 
represented  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
and  truly  represented,  as  possessing  now 
tenfold  force  at   the  present,  compared 


would  not  agree  to  disgrace  what  was  m 
the  bill  by  displacing  it.  What  was  the 
expression  in  the  bill  proposed  to  be 
amended  ?  "  Any  blasphemous  libel,  or 
any  seditious  libel,  tending  to  bring  into 


with  former  times.  Not  only  was  public  hatred  or  contempt  the  person  of  his  ma- 
opinion  advanced,  but  its  power  was  accu-  !  jesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  or  the 
mulated,  and  conveyed  by  appropriate  Regent,  or  the  government  and  constitu- 
organs,  and  made  to  bear  upon  legislation  tion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  by  law 
nnd  government,  upon  the  conduct  of  in-  established,  or  either  House  of  Parlia- 
dividual*,  and  upon  the  proceedings  of  went,''  &c.  If  he  adopted  his  hon.  and 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  lie  was  not  learned  friend's  plan  of  conciliation— if  lie 
so  foolish  as  to  regret — he  was  not  so  mad  yielded  to  that  manichean  dread  of  the 
as  to  uttempt  to  nrrest — the  course  of  power  of  the  press,  this  definition  w.is 
public  opinion.  lUit.be  was  not  so  feeble,  to  be  left  out.  Though  he  was  sure  that 
or  so  fearful,  a*  to  surrender  the  right  of  the  press  was  supremely  attached  to  the 
legation,  or  to  abdicate  the  functions  of  king,  and  that  it  had  the  most  aftec:io:atc 
parliament,  not  to  public  opinion,  but  in  respect  for  both  Houses  of  Parliament ; 
order  to  conciliate  the  organs  by  which  pub-  yet  if,  in  deference  to  the  power  of  tlu* 
lie  opinion  was  expressed.  He  agreed  with  press,  if  from  some  unaccountable  spirit 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  that  there  was  of  conciliation,  they  left  out  this  part  of 
much  difficulty  in  definitions  of  prospec-  the  bill,  they  would  leave  out  the  very 
tive  offences,  and  that  too  much  solicitude  best  part  of  it.  He  was  persuaded  tlut 
about  definition  was  apt  to  defeat  its  pur-  .  the  conductors  of  the  power  of  the  press 
pose,  and  he  would  rather  leave  the  offence  would  guard  those  sacred  depositaries  of 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  bill  to  pu-  constitutional  authority  with  tin  rivalled 
nish  to  be  defined  by  circumstances  and  '  zeal;  that  they  would  protect  their  lights 
facts,  than  attempt  to  describe  it  too  mi-  i  with  the  utmost  ability;  that  they  would 
nutely.  But  it  was  one  thing,  whether  a  direct  their  proceedings  with  consummate 
definition  should  be  introduced  in  the  ori-  wisdom.  But  the  members  of  that  House: 
ginal  act  of  legislation  ;  and  quite  an- ;  had  some  interest  in  this  duty  ;  thev  also 
other  thing,  whether  it  should  be  left  out,  had  "  done  the  state  some  service  "  they 
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were  bound  by  (heir  oatlts  to  protect  the 

{lowers  entrusted  to  them;  and,  highly  as 
le  valued  the  power  of  the  press,  he 
could  not  consent  to  surrender  the  share 
which  parliament  ought  to  have  in  the  co- 
partnership. The  legislature  performed  a 
part  which  was  not  unknown.  Their 
powers  were  ascertained,  their  faculties 
were  measured.  They  were  not  enveloped 
in  cloud* ;  they  wielded  not  a  force  whose 
existence  could  be  perceived  only  by  its 
fearful  effect?.  Their  intentions  were 
perceived ;  their  words  were  heard ;  their 
proceedings  were  published.  In  a  few 
liours  it  would  be  known  from  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other,  that  he  now 
discharged  his  duty  at  the  hazard  of  owing 
the  little  reputation  which  belonged  to 
him  to  the  mercy  which  he  would  not 
condescend  to  supplicate.  Yet  he  would 
not  surrender  to  the  guardianship  of  the 
press  those  principles  which  parliament 
was  authorized  and  commanded  to  take  to 
its  peculiar  care,  and  which  it  could  not 
relinquish  without  forfeiting  its  rank  and 
character.  He  had  no  objection,  how- 
ever, to  include  in  the  bill  that  part  of  his 
lion,  and  learned  friend's  amendment  which 
related  to  instigations  to  assassination.  He 
was  happy  that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
should  thus  have  his  share  in  securing  that 
sober  freedom,  that  temperate  ardour  of 
liberty  which  the  bill  was  calculated  to 
cherish,  and  which  none  was  more  anxious 
to  promote  or  more  capable  of  teaching 
others  to  reverence  than  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend. 

Lord  Folkestone  said,  that  he  ventured 
to  address  the  committee  with  infinite  dis- 
advantage, after  the  splendid  succession 
ot'  eloquence  to  which  they  had  just  lis- 
tened. The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  ex- 
pressed his  acquiescence  in  the  first  part 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend's  speech  ; 
in  the  latter  part  of  that  speech  he  must 
be  excused  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
for  saying,  that  there  appeared  to  be  a 
little  too  much  courting  of  the  conductors 
of  the  daily  press.  He  knew  that  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  had  no  such  intention. 
But  that  was,  in  any  view  of  it,  no  argu- 
ment for  the  dissent  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman from  the  amendment.  What  was 
the  real  argument  at  issue  ?  The  amend- 
ment was  offered  as  more  applicable  than 
the  original  passage  in  the  bill  to  the  pur- 
poses intended  to  be  effected  by  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side,  and  as  leaving 
unaffected  the  daily  press,  which  both  his 
hon.  aud  learned  Iriead  and  the  right  hon. 
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gentleman  had  agreed  in  calling  an  ally, 
in  maintaining  sound  and  rational  princi- 
ple* against  the  noxious  part' of  the  press. 
Intimidation  there  was  not,  nor  any  thing 
that  could  be  fairly  construed  into  intimi- 
dation in  his  hon.  and  learned  friend's 
speech.    The  right  hon.  gentleman,  never- 
theless, declared  that  he  was  ready  to  sa- 
crifice himself  to  maintain  the  institutions 
of  his  country.    What  could  have  called 
for  that  gratuitous  declaration  of  patriotic 
immolation  he  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive, 
for  he  felt  fully  convinced  that  nothing  had 
fallen  from  his  right  hon.  and  learned  mend 
(sir  J.  Mackintosh)  to  call  for  the  expression 
of  such  a  determination.   No  sacrifice  was 
required,  or  even  alluded  to;  but  if  a  sa- 
crifice, even  of  life,  in  defence  of  their 
just  rights  and  privileges,  were  required* 
every  gentleman  around  him  and  on  the 
other  side  would,  he  doubted  not,  make 
it  with  the  same  readiness  as  the  right  hon. 
gentleman.     But  the  sacrifice    was  not 
called  for.    With  respect  to  the  question 
before  the  House,  which  was,  whether  the 
words  "  maliciously  and  advisedly"  should 
be  inserted,  not  a  syllable  had  been  said 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman.    For  his 
part,  he  could  not  help  regretting  that 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  lest  his 
hand  to  amend  a  bill  which  was  so  uncon- 
stitutional in  its  principles,  and  so  grievous 
in  its  enactments.    By  this  bill,  a  power 
was  to  be  intrusted  to  the  breast  of  the 
Court  to  make  an  order  for  seizing  and 
carrying  away  from  any  persons,  all  co- 
pies of  the  libel  on  which  a  conviction 
might  have  been  obtained.    This  was  a 
most  unjust  and   oppressive  power.    It 
might  come  out  before  two  or  three  ma- 
gistrates, before  whom  a  conviction  of  libel 
might  take  place,  that  a  third  person,  not 
in  court,   against  whom  there  was   no 
charge,  and  who  could  have  had.  no  notice 
on  the  subject,  had  some  copies  of  the 
libel.    The  magistrates  might  instantly 
sign  a  warrant,  by  which  constables  or 
officers  might  go  to  his  house,  force  their 
way  into  it,  and  rummage  all  his  property* 
All  this  might  be  done  to  one  with  whom 
copies  of  the  libel  might  have  been  left 
designedly  for  a  malicious  latent.    This 
bill,  with  all  its  novelties  and  all  its  cruel* 
ties,  was  left  quite  unexplained.    No  ex* 
planation  had  hitherto  been  offered.    Ex- 
planation had  been  demanded  by  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  behind  him,  in  a  man* 
ner  that  seemed  so  imperative,  that  he 
thought  it  could  not  have  been  refused ; 
and  notwithstanding  bis  experience  of  that 
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House,  he  did  conceive  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  have  proceeded  to  agree 
to  the  bill  without  farther  explanation. 
He  wished  to  have  it  now  explained,  whe- 
ther the  individual  who  Bhould  be  banished 
in  terms  of  this  law,  was  still  liable  to  the 
obligation  of  allegiance  ?  The  language 
of  the  law  upon  the  subject  was,  that  al- 
legiance and  protection  were  mutual  and 
co-extensive.  Let  them  take  the  case  of 
a  banished  man,  who  should  become  do- 
miciled in  a  foreign  country,  with  which 
this  country  might  afterwards  be  at  war. 
A  conscription  might  then  force  him  into 
arms  against  his  native  country.  Found 
thus  fighting  against  his  country,  not  vo- 
luntarily, but  by  force,  would  he  be  liable 
to  be  hanged  for  high  treason  ?  But  that 
would  be  the  consequence,  if  the  obliga- 
tion to  allegiance  were  not  cut  off  by  ba- 
nishment. Explanation  was  probably  re- 
fused, because  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tlemen opposite  had  not  traced  their  own 
law  to  all  its  consequences.  The  editor 
of  a  newspaper  was  to  be  subject  to  this 
punishment,  and  liable  to  be  sent  to  a  fo- 
reign country.  What  stronger  motive 
could  exist  to  induce  him  to  curry  favour 
with  a  foreign  power  at  war  with  his  own 
country  ?    Would  he  not  act  prudently  in 

1>roviding  an  asylum  for  himself  by  pun- 
ishing statements  and  arguments  favour- 
able to  the  enemy  of  his  country  ?  There 
was  an  infinity  of  other  objections  to  this 
ill-digested  bill.  A  man  might  spend  all 
his  means  in  his  defence,  and  how  then 
could  he  be  carried  out  of  the  country  ? 
The  bill  made  no  provision  for  conveying 
the  party  to  any  foreign  country.  An- 
other grievous  circumstance  attached  to 
that  punishment  was,  the  system  which 
they  were  told,  when  the  Alien  bill  was 
passed  by  that  House,  prevailed  over  the 
continent.  It  was  there,  as  in  England, 
•n  the  power  of  the  government  to  remove 
from  the  country,  at  a  moment's  notice, 
any  foreigner  whom  they  pleased.  The 
good  understanding,  as  it  was  termed, 
that  existed  between  England  and  the  con- 
tinental countries,  would  operate  perhaps 
in  the  further  punishment  of  any  indivi- 
dual condemned  to  banishment,  who  might 
thus  be  tossed  from  pillar  to  post  without 
the  possibility  of  redress.  But  a  new 
light  had  broken  in  upon  us ;  and  the  blots 
and  flaws  of  the  constitution  were  exposed 
to  general  observation  and  censure.  The 
object  of  this  measure,  disguise  it  as  they 
would,  was  to  stop  the  progress  of  intel- 
ligence.   This  was  preposterous  and  vain. 
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Why  should  they  not  remove  the  blots  ssi 
flaws  which  could  neither  be  rnnnaM 
nor  defended,  rather  than  manifest  thor 
folly  by  attempting  to  shut  the  eyes  of  da 
public? 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  said,  he  toss  Is 
recall  the  attention  of  the  committee  Is 
the  grounds  of  his  amendment,  froaivbkk 
they  had  been  quite  carried  away  by  As 
magnificent  speech  of  his  right  hoikfrissi 
who  on  this  occasion  had  delighted  As 
committee  by  the  union  of  all  thespJesdsr 
of  eloquence  with  the  specious  and  dss- 
terous  declamation  in  which  he  was  ess- 
nently  skilled.    His  right  hoc.  friend  ssi 
employed  all  his  powers  of  imeginstisi 
and  skill,  and  artifice  of  rnpn  m  nlslisi 
(he  would  not  add  another  syllable),  ts 
lead  the  minds  of  the  committee  firsts  lis 
argument  of  the  question.     Hie  (sir  J. 
Mackintosh's)  province  admitted  not  sf 
the  same  use  of  ingenuity;  and  if  it  sis* 
he  could  not  hope  to  succeed  in  sack  a 
contest.    His  part  was,  not  to  indulge  ia 
the  vivacity  of  invective,  but,  by  slbsss- 
ble  and  plain  defence,  to  recall  the  sites- 
tion  of  the  committee  to  the  question  be- 
fore them.    His  part  was,  not  to  dassis 
by  the  fascinations  of  eloquence,  banes 
and  unentertainine  statements,    and  dry 
reasoning,  being  the  only  commodities  he 
had  to  offer.    His  right  hon.  friend  ssi 
dressed  up  an  imaginary  personage,  whoa 
he  introduced  into  the  House  of  Cos* 
mons  for  the  purpose  of  intimidatsoa. 
This  imaginary  personage,    so   magnifi- 
cently presented  on  the  scene  of  tast 
House,  his  right  hon.  friend  had  indued 
most  triumphantly  destroyed  and  dosso 
lished.    The  ability  with  which  his  right 
hon.  friend  had  accomplished  this  achieve- 
ment, he  certainly  admired ;  or  if  the  dis- 
play produced  any  thing  like  regret  in  sas 
mind,  it  was,  that  it  should  be  thrnsa 
away  in  combating  with  a  spectre  which 
must  soon  have  disappeared,  and  in  de- 
stroying what  from  its  nature  most  sossi 
have  destroyed  itself*    A  feebler  hand 
and  a  less  vehement  effort  might  hare  ac- 
complished so  unnecessary  and  so  ignoble 
a  task.    His  right  hon.  friend  had,  m  see 
part  of  his  speech,  from  his  stores  of  pane- 
gyric, poured  forth  praises  on  the  feeble 
efforts  which  he  (sir  J.  Mackintosh)  hat 
made,  while,  in  another,  he  had  •'•■utui^ 
with  the  force  of  hb  invective  a  part  sf 
the  arguments  which  he  had  adduced  so 
support  his  propositia       as  in  no  part  sf 
his  address  to  the  Ho       here  had  been 
sufficient  merit  to  do         eulogy,  so  in 
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i  no  otter  had  there  been  any  cause  for  the 
m  severity  with  which  the  remainder  had 
i     been  treated.     His  right  hon.  friend  had 


Such  charges  would  not  alter  his  convic- 
tion, till  strong  arguments  were  opposed 
to  his  statements ;  and  in  this  respect  he 


f     passed  over  the  argumentative  part  of  his  \  was  still  unanswered.     He  was  charged 


speech  in  silence— a  silence  the  more  re- 

I  markable,  because  he  had  conceded,  or 

I  seemed  to  concede,  that  he  was  almost 

j  disposed  to  yield  to  its  force.     This  part 

i  he  had  passed  over  in  silence,  and  he  had 

j  recourse  solely  to  the  splendid  force  of  de- 

I  clamatory  invective,  which  he  (sir  J.Mack- 

,  in  tosh)  had  listened  to  with  a  mind  as  un- 

i  ruffled  as  any  in  that  House,  and  with  as 


with  threatening  the  House  with  he  knew 
not  what  unknown  power.  He  was  elm  god 
with  possessing  lukewarm  feelings  towards 
the  House.  He  was  charged  with  flatter- 
ing the  public  press,  courting  the  favour 
of  he  knew  not  what  conductors  of  public 
papers.  He  must,  in  justice  to  his  own 
character,  repel  such  insinuations.  To 
rouse  the  pride  of  a  popular  assembly,  to 


much  personal  unconcern  as  if  he  had  not  ,  excite  their  indignation  against  imaginary 
been  alluded  to.  He  now  returned  to  his  !  encroachments,  was  an  easy  task,  and  a 
amendment,  which  rested  not  upon  the  I  sure  mode  of  obtaining  sympathy  and  ap< 


strength  of  eloquence,  but  upon  justice 
and  truth.  The  first  part  of  his  argument 
was,  that  the  evil  to  be  remedied  was  con- 
fined to  the  delinquency  of  one  class  of 
writers.      To  this  his  right  hon.   friend 


plause.  To  kindle  the  highest  sentiments 
of  pride  and  indignation  in  a  popular  as- 
sembly, jealous  of  its  privileges,  and  te- 
nacious of  its  rights,  required  but  the 
slightest  breath  of  air.     It  required  but 


agreed.     Another  part  of  his  argument  j  little  talent  and  little  address  in  managing 

that  another  class  of  writers  was    such  topics,  to  gain  ready  access  to  the 

sympathy  and  the  feelings  of  a  popular 
assembly  like  that  House.  Sympathy  in 
guarding  the  constitution,  zeal  for  privi- 
leges necessary  for  the  due  exercise  of  le- 
gislation, were,  even  in  their  worst  state, 
so  blended  and  mixed  up  with  the  best 
feelings,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  wan- 
tonly excited  or  directed  where  they  were 
not  called  for.  He  was  the  last  man  who 
would  wish  the  House  of  Commons  to  be- 
come insensible  to  their  privileges— to 
what  he  considered  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  bulwark  of  our  liberties ;  and  he  had 
on  all  occasions  exerted  his  humble  powers 


was 

exempt  from  any  imputation  of  having 
any  share  in  this  delinquency.  His  right 
hon.  friend  here  again  agreed  with  him. 
When  he  had  said,  that  one  class  of 
writers  were  thus  free  from  any  share  in 
the  delinquency,  his  right  hon.  friend 
could  not  suppose  him  to  mean,  that  they 
were  free  from  the  imperfections  of  human 
nature,  or  from  the  errors  into  which  the 
hurry  of  conducting  a  daily  press  must 
lead.  The  evil  of  the  one  class  was  to  be 
remedied ;  the  errors  of  the  other  were  to 
be  censured.  Here  again  they  were 
agreed.     The  inference  then   was,    that 


while  the  first  class  required  coercion  by  j  in  defence  of  those  privileges.  On  that 
new  laws,  the  other  class  required  none.  ,  subject  he  had  agreed  with  gentlemen 
Two  conclusions  arose  from  this  argument,  j  from  whom  he  differed  on  other  subjects. 
The  first  conclusion  was,  that  this  clause  ,  In  defence  of  the  necessary  and  salutary 
was  unjust,  as  it  destroyed  the  salutary  !  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
distinction  between  the  innocent  and  the  .  was  always  ready  to  encounter  the  most 


guilty,  and  confounded  respectable  per- 
sons with  ruffians.  The  second  conclusion 
that  this    clause  was   unnecessary, 


was, 


and  extended  to  objects  not   within  the 


violent  insinuations  or  reproaches,  and  to 
expose  himself  to  attack  and  danger,  if 
danger  should  occur,  in  the  defence  of 
them.    He  viewed  them  as  intimately  con- 


scope  of  the  law.  This  argument  still  re*  ;  nected  with  the  best  part  of  our  constitu- 
mained  unanswered.  He  thought  it  really  '  lion •  and  in  the  humble  but  honest  effort 
unanswerable.  Certain  it  was,  that  his  he  made  to  prevent  an  act  of  injustice  and 
right  hon. friend  had  not  answered  it.  But  it  wanton  insult,  he  had  not  apprehended 
had  been  said,  that  he  surrendered  th»  ;  that  he  laid  himself  open  to  any  charge  of 
duties  and  the  powers  of  that  House — that  ;  indifference  to  their  preservation.  He 
he  was  for  dispensing  with  the  authority  of  thought  that  he  had  consulted  every  feel- 
parliament.    Why  was  this  charge  brought  j  ing  of  authority  and  of  prfde  which  be- 


against  him?  Was  it  because  he  thought 
it  unjust  and  uncalled  for  to  pass  a  law 
which  should  confound  and  mix  together, 
in  common  reproach  and  dishonour,  most 
respectable  and  most  mischievous  men  ? 
(VOL.  XLI.)  (5  <}) 


longed  to  the  House.  If  it  should  be  his 
lot  to  see  their  privileges  really  in  danger, 
iC  he  should  have  the  misfortune  to  see 
a  sacrifice  really  required  in  their  defence ; 
if  he  was  destined  to  see  them  fall,  he 
could  say— 
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Ilisri  cineres,  ct  tlamraa  exlrema  r. 
Testor,  iu  nrcasu  vestro,  nee  tela,  ncc  ullas     j 
Vildvissp  vices  Danauui ;  ct,  si  lata  luisscnt 
Ul  cadet  cm,  meruissc  inauu. 

His  right  lion,  friend  ought  at  least  to  ' 
have  refuted  the  arguments  opposed  to  , 
him,  after  he  had  by  means  of  incidental 
declamation  secured  partiality  in  his 
favour.  If  he  had  dons  so  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, he  would  have  agreed  with  him  that 
conciliation  would  be  cowardice  and  timi-  l 
dity.  Where,  he  begged  the  committee 
to  reflect,  whore  the  cowardice  or  timidity  ' 
was  to  be  found  on  the  present  occasion. ' 
He  recollected,  indeed  he  could  never 
forget,  an  expression  used  in  that  House 
by  his  right  hou.  friend,  sir  William 
Grant;  whose  sentiments  indeed  he 
always  recollected   and  referred  to  with 

Eeculiar  pleasure.  Sir  William  Grant 
□d  said,  when  false  or  pretended  timidity 
was  pleaded  in  that  House — "  I  am  an 
enemy  to  all  sorts  of  fear  ;  but  of  all  fears, 
the  most  foolish  is  the  fear  of  being 
thought  afraid."  To  that  most  foolish  of 
all  fears  he  ascribed  the  baseless  fabric  of 
his  right  lion,  friend  ;  for,  splendid  and 
magnificent  as  it  was,  it  was  without  a 
base.  He  (sir  J.  Mackintosh),  had  urged 
as  a  reason  for  his  amendment,  the  confu-  i 
sion  of  guilt  and  innocence,  of  meritorious 
respectability  and  flagitious  crime,  which 
this  law  would  introduce.  No  reply  had 
been  made  to  this  by  his  right  lion,  friend. 
All  this  he  Had  quitted  in  liis  impatience 
to  reach  the  splendor  of  declamation. 
This  was  the  precept  of  the  most  cele- 
brated poet  and  critic  of  antiquity — a 
precept  which  his  right  lion,  friend  had 
incorporated  in  his  mind,  as  he  had  done 
all  the  wisdom  and  elegance  of  ancient 
literature— 

"  Dcsperat  tractata  nitescere  posse,  relinquit." 
All  his  (sir  James  Mackintosh's)  argu- 
ments his  right  lion,  friend  had  forgotten, 
in  bis  impatience  to  triumph  in  the  op 

Eon  unity  of  crushing  an  ideal  antagonist. 
Ie  now  came  to  the  last  topic  of  his  right 
bon.  friend's  declamation ;  it  was,  that  he 
bad  courted  the  daily  press,  and  threaten- 
ed the  House  with  the  power  and  hostili- 
ty of  the  press,  lie  was  sorry  to  be 
thought  by  his  noble  friend  to  have  in 
some  measure  merited  the  imputation. 
He  was  sorry  that  his  n.ible  friend,  who 
was  such  n  model  uf  independence— whu 
was  equally  hostile  against  unfair  infk 
«kcu    from  without,    and    undue   power 
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exercised  within  those  waJls— who   tell 
equal  zeal   against  dangerous,    combiosr 
lions  of  the  people  and  degrading  claim 
of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Crown;  he  wsj, 
sorry  that  such  a  model  of  independence 
should  have  blamed  him.    But  bis  noble 
friend  must  naturally  take  alarm  at  the 
shadow  of  such  a  fault.     Yet  such  %  fault 
he  was  not  conscious  of  having  committed. 
He  entreated  the  committee  to  recall.  W 
their  recollection  the  argument  which  ha 
had  urged.    The  justification  of  the  daily 
press  was  part  of  his  argument.  What  he 
had  stated  respecting  it,  was  not  so  much 
in  the  shape  of  eulogtum  as  of  fact    Hit. 
argument  would  have   been   incomplete 
without  such  a  fact.    Having  made  oat 
that  this  measure  was  uncalled  for  on  the 
part  of  the  daily  press  ;  having  made  not 
that  its  extension  to  them  would  be  a  con- 
fusion    of    the    respectable    with    the 
atrocious,  he  had  contended  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  justice  and  humanity,    motives  of 
sound  policy  recommended  the  separation 
of  the  respectable  from  the  dangerous. 
This  was  the  whole  of  his  argument    this 
the  sole  object  of  his  speech.    Tossy 
that  he  had  held  out  a  threat  of  the  power 
of  the  press,  was  to  misunderstand,  or  u 
misrepresent  his  language.    He  had  in- 
deed said,  that  its  power  had  '  ' 
he  had  represented  this  as  the 
result  of  the  progress  of  improvement  in 
spciety;  he  had  represented  it  ss  naturally 
arising  from  the  increase  of  knowledge 
and  intelligence.     Moral  feeling  had  cor- 
responded in  progress  and  improvement 
to   the   progress   and   improvement   of 
intellect.     The   moral   and   intellectual 
qualities  exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  the 
press  had  acquired  a  power,  and  had  be- 
come   arrayed     in    a    character    which 
rendered  the  press  infinitely  more  mighty 
and  more  beneficial  than  it  had  been  in 
former  times.    This  was  not  declamatory 
praise  j  it  was  the  sober  statement  of  his- 
torical fact.     Upon  what  grounds  could 
his  right  hnn.  friend  found  his.  objections 
to  the  conciliation  or  this  power?    It  was 
friendly,    it    was    respectable.      Then 
existed  no  reason  why  it  should  be  feared 
or  persecuted.  When  conciliation  towards 
the  disturbed  districts  of  the  country  had 
been  mentioned,  the  indignant  retort  was, 
"  Are  you  afraid  of  them?     They  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.    They  are  to  be 
subdued,     not    conciliated."     Whatever 
might  be  the  propriety  of  this  Style  of 
reasoning,    he    begged  leave,  to  ask  the 
committee,  whether  it  was  no  light  objeo- 
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tion  to  an  enactment  that  it  tended  to 
alienate  the  friendly  and  well-disposed  ? 
It  was  the  part  of  a  wise  statesman  to 
fake  a  far  prospective  view  of  the  dangers 
that  might  reasonably  be  apprehended, 
and  to  make  judicious  and  provident 
arrangements  for  the  well-being  of  society. 
It  was  his  part  to  consult  every  distinct 
interest  that  might  by  possibility  interrupt 
the  harmony  or  endanger  the  safety  of 
the  community.  This  was  the  moral 
dignity  and  intellectual  qualification  of  a 
wise  and  enlightened  statesman.  It  was 
not  from  fear  that  conciliation  was  now 
recommended.  Fear  was  a  base  and 
detestable  motive.  He  would  not  dis- 
claim its  influence,  for  the  man  was 
degraded  who  even  descended  to  disavow 
it.  But  prudence  in  avoiding  insult,  irri- 
tation, and  injustice,  was  altogether  dis- 
tinct from  fear.  Respect  for  a  respectable 
body  in  society  was  justice,  as  well  as 
prudence.  He  could  not,  therefore,  be 
convicted  of  the  charges  brought  against 
him;  he  felt  acquitted  in  his  own  con- 
sciousness; he  felt  assured  that  he  was 
acquitted  in  the  judgment  of  the.  com- 
mittee. Neither  could  he  be  convinced 
of  the  incorrectness  of  his  arguments,  for 
he  had  received  no  answer.  He  had 
simply  made  an  appeal  to  those  maxims 
of  wisdom  under  which  governments 
prospered  and  empires  became  great;  and 
lie  must  once  more  repel  the  imputation 
of  having  addressed  to  the  House  of 
Commons  any  other  than  the  fairest  and 
most  incontrovertible  principles  of  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that  he  would  detain 
the  committee  but  for  a  few  moments. 
If  ever  he  had  risen  with  caution  and  ap- 
prehension, both  as  to  the  topic  and  as  to 
the  persons,  whose  arguments  he  had  to 
combat,  it  was  on  the  last  occasion  when 
he  addressed  them.  He  had  been  called 
on  to  do  so  by  the  nature  of  the  speech 
which  had  been  delivered  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend.  There  were  many  mem- 
bers then  in  the  House  who,  perhaps,  had 
not  been  present  when  he  last  addressed 
the  committee ;  but  to  those  who  were, 
he  wmild  appeal  whether  he  had  not  cor- 
rectly followed  the  statements  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend.  If  he  had  not  followed 
his  lion,  and  learned  friend  throughout, 
he  had,  following  his  example  in  referring" 
to  the  models  of  antiquity,  commented 
upon  his  strong  points,  and  upon  those 
which  had  made  most  impression.  If  he 
had  dwelt  upon  particular  subjects,  it  was 


his  hon.  and  learned  friend  who  had  set 
him  the  example.  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  described  a  despot,  and  he 
(Mr.  Canning,)  had  naturally,  therefore, 
abstracted  the  quality  from  the  person, 
and  alluded  to  despotism.  His  hon.  and 
learned  friend  had  introduced  the  topic 
of  the  power  of  the  public  press,  its  dif- 
fusion from  one  extremity  of  the  universe 
to  the  other,  the  sacred  and  mystic  manner 
in  which  its  doctrines  were  propounded, 
and  the  overwhelming  influence  which  it 
possessed,  in  a  way  that  justified  his  (Mr. 
Canning's)  impression,  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend's  object  was,  to  create  the 
impression  which  he  had  attributed  to 
him.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had 
portrayed  an  individual  who  had  for  40 
years  exercised  a  kind  of  despotic  power 
over  his  fellow  men,— -who  had,  as  it  were, . 
seated  between  the  urns  of  Jove*  dictated 
his  oracles  without  control.  If  on  this 
occasion  he  (Mr.  Canning)  should  allude 
to  the  classics,  his  hon.  ana  learned  friend 
had  set  him  the  example,  he  might  then 
say: 

Arcades  ipsum 

Credunt  se  vidissc  Jovcm ;  cum  saepe  nigran- 

tern 
JEgida  concuterct  dex^ra,  nimtwsque  cicret. 

He  was  justified  in  the  whole  of  the  quo* 
tation,  for  his  hon.  friend  had  spoken  of  the 
clouds  too  in  which  this  mighty  being  was 
enveloped :  "  Quis  Deus,  incertum  est." 
But  to  proceed  to  the  argument  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  he  conceived  that 
it  was  his  wish  to  expunge  a  description 
of  crime  which  the  law  ought  to  visit. 
Now,  if  this  were  agreed  to,  the  bill 
might  be  abandoned  altogether.  It  had 
been  admitted  by  this,  and  decided  by 
the  other  House,  that  such  an  enactment 
was  necessary,  and  he  could  not  admit 
the  opinions  of  his  hon.  friend,  without 
giving  up  the  whole  principle  of  the  bill. 
In  the  course  of  the  observations  he  had 
made,  his  argument  was,  that  crime,  and 
not  persons,  should  be  attacked ;  and  he 
would  attack  the  crime  wherever  it  was 
to  be  met  with.  The  description  of  indi- 
viduals connected  with  the  press,  to  whom 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  alluded, 
were,  like  other  men,  liable  to  err,  but 
when  they  did  so  to  the  violation  of  a 
law,  they  must  take  the  consequences. 
Would  it  be  wise  in  legislating  upon  a 
question  of  importance,  embracing  several 
descriptions  of  persons  as  objects,  that 
some  of  them  should  be  excluded,  because 
they,  less  frequently,  would  become  in- 
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fractors  of  the  law  ? — For  himself,  he  saw  , 
no  insuperable  objection  to  the  introduc-  i 
tion  of  the  words  desired  by  his  lion,  and 
learned  friend;  but  at  a  time  when  the 
fruitful  growth  of  improper  publications 
proved  the  magnitude  of  the  dangers  to  , 
be  dreaded,  why  was  a  part  of  the  press  j 
which  none  would  deny  could  be  con-  i 
verted  into  an  engine  of  destruction,  to  ! 
be  exempted  from  a  law  passed  for  the  i 
special  purpose  of  restraining  evils  which  j 
were  allowed  to  have  derived  their  exist-  ; 
ence  from  the  same  machine  ?  He  would  = 
not  object  to  the  definition  of  the  crime 
made  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  if  it  ! 
could  be  introduced  consistently  with  the  ' 
enactments  of  the  bill.  At  the  same  time  ; 
let  it  not  be  understood,  that  he  conceded  \ 
for  a  moment  that  there  ever  were  times  in 
which  the  monarchy  was  in  more  danger, 
or  the  parliament  in  greater  difficulty  ! 
than  the  present.  In  conclusion  he  could  ; 
not  admit,  that  there  ought  to  be  any  1 
exception  in  the  bill  in  favour  of  parti-  1 
cular  individuals.  His  lion,  and  learned  ! 
friend  had  spoken  of  various  kinds  off 
fear.  There  was,  according  to  his  hon.  : 
and  learned  friend,  a  provident  and  salu- 
tary fear  under  which  the  legislature 
ought  to  enact  its  measures  and  to  pro- 
vide for  futurity.  But  there  was  also 
another  description  of  fear,  which  he  (Mr.  ! 
Canning)  hoped  the  committee  would 
avoid — he  meant  the  fear  excited  by  that 
fascination  which  hurried  the  victim  into 
the  jaws  of  its  devourer. 

Mr.  Brougham  admitted  the  difficulty 
of  taking  the  definition  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend   as    to   libel   without  the  ( 
amendment,  for  one  was  inconsistent  with  j 
the   other.     Ho   would   rather   take   the  i 
whole,  or  leave  the  bill  as  it  now  stood.  \ 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend  and  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had   certainly  displayed 
very   great    eloquence  ;    a    considerable  ; 
portion  of  which,  however,  h::d  been  ex-  j 
pended  in  a  kind  of  complimentary  con- 
ust.    In  their  episode,   u^peeting  each  j 
other  they,  to  a  by-standcr.  somewhat  re-  ! 
siMnblcd  two  lovers  who,  after  a  quarrel  i 
agreed  to  meet  and  accommodate  their  ' 
diill rences.     He  certainly   rather  agreed  i 
with  the  observation  of  his  noble  friend 
that  there  was  no  necessity,  as  applied  to 
the  general  argument,  for  the  introduction  i 
of  part  of  what  ha«l  fallen  from  his  hon.  , 
and  learned  friend,     oiill  however  the  ar-  ; 
gur.it  nt  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  was 
not  (as  he  conceived  it)  that  two  classes  of 
men  should  be  disting'ii.shcd  by  the  bill — 
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for  he  hnd  not  maintained. that  att  the 
daily  writers  were  to  be  classed  alike 
but  it  was  that  this  bill  should  not  cot- 
found  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  Hb 
hon.  and  learned  frieiid  had  been  nse- 
understood,  if  he  were  supposed  to  hare 
said  any  one  sentence  in  favour  of  in- 
timidation of  the  House.  He  (Mr. 
Brougham)  had  been  on  all  occasions, 
and  would  ever  continue  to  be,  a  most 
strenuous  advocate  of  the  dignity  end  pri- 
vileges of  that  House.  He  would  be  the 
first,  if  not  the  strongest  against  any  at- 
tack upon  either ;  but  he  had  never  under- 
stood his  hon.  and  learned  friend  to  make 
any  such  allusion,  and  if  he  had  even  sup- 
posed that  he  hud  so  heard  his  hon.  sad 
learned  friend,  he  should  be  strongly  in- 
clined to  distrust  the  evidence  of  his  own 
senses.  Reverting  to  the  amendment  pro- 
posed, he  would  say,  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  define  the  nature  of 
such  a  crime  as  was  contemplated  by  this 
bill.  But  he  would  ask  why  should  we 
not  content  ourselves  with  what  our  an- 
cestors had  done  with  respect  to  seditions 
and  blasphemous  libels  ?  Why  not,  as  was 
done  in  the  act  of  the  39th  of  the  king, 
and  in  Mr.  Fox's  bill,  go  by  the  voce  sig» 
natum.  But  here,  by  a  particular  defini- 
tion, many  cases  were  left  out  which 
ought  to  come  under  the  operation  of  this 
act.  Without  going  further  into  this  part 
of  the  subject,  he  had  a  strong  objection 
to  the  present  bill,  from  the  extraordinary 
power  which  it  gave  to  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown.  In  discussing  a  proposed  lav, 
if  he  could  show  that  it  conveyed  a  dis- 
cretionary power  dangerous  to  the  sub- 
ject, he  had  a  right  to  assume  that  it  might 
be  ubused.  Whatever  the  motive  of  those 
who  proposed  the  bill  might  be,  it  was 
not  too  much  to  assume  the  possibility 
that  they  might  have  successors  disposed 
to  oppress  or  persecute  their  enemies. 
What  was  the  power  which,  under  this 
bill,  a  secretary  of  state  possessed?  He 
would  not  suppose  that  the  noble  lord 
would  wilfully  abuse  the  power  with  which 
he  was  invested ;  but  he  could  not  mako 
the  same  admission  for  those  who  might 
succeed  him  in  his  office  of  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs.  This  bill  gave 
the  power  of  banishment;  but  did  the 
committee  consider  what  might  be  the 
effect  of  that  punishment  ?  Thesovereigns 
of  Europe  were  at  this  moment  united  by 
a  sort  of  fraternal  compact,  the  nature  of 
which  was,  in  most  instances,  only  known 
to  their  subjects  by  the  strictness     '^ 
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which  it  was  enforced.  Could  it  be  sup- 
posed that  any  one  of  those  sovereigns 
would  suffer  the  subject  of  the  other  to 
remain  in  his  dominions  without  a  regular 
passport  from  his  own  country,  or  remain 
at  ail  if  he  was  known  to  have  been  an 
•outcast  from  that  country  ?  Suppose  an- 
other minister  acting  in  the  place  of  the 
noble  lord  wished  to  send  a  man  banished 
by  this  bill  to  a  particular  place.  Sup- 
pose he  were  to  say  "  I  will  not  indulge 
you  by  letting  you  reside  in  France,  or 

f*  ratify  you  by  allowing  you  to  pass  to 
taly,  was  there  in  such  case  any  thing 
in  the  present  bill  to  prevent  him  I  The 
bill  did  not  provide  the  party  so  banished 
with  his  expenses  in  leaving  the  kingdom. 
Would  not  its  operation,  then,  be  consider- 
ed by  many  as  worse  than,  or  at  least  as 
bad  as,  transportation  ?  The  only  place 
.to  which  the  convicted  party  might  be 
sent,  where  perhaps  he  would  be  allowed 
to  remain,  would  be  Siberia ;  and  there 
was  nothing  in  this  bill  which  would  pre- 
vent his  being  sent  thither.  Under  the 
name  of  banishment,  that  much  severer 
punishment  might  be  inflicted.  But  who 
were  they  who  were  most  likely  to  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  bill  ?  Not  the 
affluent  man,  who  might — having  written, 
and  being  convicted  of  one  libel— say,  "  I 
will  take  warning;  1  will  write  no  more:*' 
no,  but  those  who  had  no  option ;  those 
who  for  their  livelihood  must  continue  to 
.  write  and  run  the  risk  of  a  second  con- 
viction ;  for  it  was  well  known,  that  many 
of  those  who  were  liable  to  fall  under  the 
operation  of  the  measure  were  rather  in 
humble  than  in  affluent  circumstances. 
They  were  men  who  gained  a  livelihood 
by  writing,  and  who  could  not  give  it 
over,  even  with  all  its  terrors  and  respon- 
sibilities. To  such  a  person  the  boon  of 
the  noble  lord  in  substituting  banishment 
for  transportation  would  appear  rather  of 
an  equivocal  nature ;  for  he  might  not  be 
able  to  convey  himself  from  the  country, 
and  even  if  he  could  do  that,  he  might 
not  be  able  to  subsist  in  another.  This 
was  one  strong  objection  which  he  had  to 
the  bill ;  but  there  was  another  which  he 
begged  to  press  upon  the  notice  of  the 
committee.  The  effect  of  it  would  be  to 
send  out  of  the  country  those  political 
writers,  who  had  so  far  transgressed  the 
law  as  to  come  under  the  severities  which 
it  enacted  :  but  let  the  committee  consider 
what  might  be  the  consequence  of  such  a 
line  of  policy.  We  should  be  sending  them 
amongst  our  enemies  !    He  did. not  mean 
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to  aay  that  would  be  the  case  in  the  pre- 
sent pacific  state  of  Europe.  The  nations 
of  the  continent  were  not  now  our  ene- 
mies (and  be  hoped  they  would  long  con- 
tinue on  friendly  terms  with  us),  but  they 
might  not  always  continue  so ;  and  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  sending  amongst 
them  such  men,  who  to  their  peculiar 
habits,  to  strong,  perhaps  violent  and  cri- 
minal prejudices  against  the  government, 
would  then  have  added  the  desire  of  re- 
venge for  a  supposed  injustice  done  to 
them ;  would  it  not  be  natural  to  suppose 
that  they  would  assist  those  nations, 
whether  our  rivals  in  peace,  or  our  anta- 
gonists in  war  ?  This  was  not  an  ima- 
ginary case.  Look  to  what  had  occurred 
in  America.  Who  were  those  who  had 
proved  themselves,  the  most  active,  and 
efficient,,  as  opposed  to  the  interests  of 
England  ?  They  were  the  Irish  emigrants, 
who  had  been  banished  from  their  country 
at  the  period  of  the  unfortunate  rebellion. 
Let  us  look  to  France :  who  were  those 
who  had  supported  that  country  in  its 
most  determined  efforts  against  us,  who 
had  conducted  its  newspapers,  assisted  in 
its  wars,  who  were  colonels  of  brigades, 
who  had  headed  troops  of  spies,  to  ascer- 
tain our  most  secret  movements,  and  as 
he  had  said  (and  perhaps  that  was  the 
worst  thing  which  they  had  effected 
against  this  country)  who  had  edited 
newspapers,  inflaming  the  public  minds  of 
other  nations  against  us  ?  Who  were  these 
men  ?  They  were  those  whom  measures 
of  extreme  severity,  called  for  perhaps  by 
some  circumstances  and  in  some  cases, 
had  banished  from  their  country.  Such 
were  the  description  of  men  whom  this 
bill  would  be  most  likely  to  affect ;  and 
should  we  not  take  into  consideration,  the 
power  and  the  disposition  which,  after 
being  so  banished,  they  would  have  to  in- 
jure us?  The  experience  of  the  past,  justi- 
fied him  in  saying  that  this  was  no  visionary 
danger.  On  the  subject  of  the  general 
licentiousness  of  the  press,  which  had 
been  held  up  as  a  main  ground  for  the 
present  measure,  he  lamented  the  absence 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Galway,  who  in 
general  edified  and  entertained  the  House 
so  much  on  all  subjects,  whether  grave  or 
gay.  The  hon.  member  had  told  them  to 
look  at  the  horrid  nature  of  the  libels  that 
issued  from  the  press— that  of  a  banker, 
for  instance,  it  might  be  told  that  400,000/. 
of  paper  was  out  against  him,  and  that  a 
pastry  cook  might  be  reported  to  have 
made  patties  of  the  flesh  of  disentombed 
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infants,  to  the  ruin  of  the  poor  banker, 
and  to  the  irretrievable  disgrace  of  the 
unhappy  pastry  cook.  But  what  would 
•the  hon.  member  say  to  this  bill,  which 
left  society  still  exposed  to  their  infliction? 
So  that  on  the  morrow  of  the  passing  of 
the  bill,  the  banker  might,  in  the  natural 

Erogress  of  exaggeration,  be  accused  of 
aving  four  millions  of  paper  outstanding, 
and  the  wicked  libeller  might  assert  that 
the  pastry  cook  made  his  patties  of  some- 
thing worse  than  the  flesh  of  infants.  The 
bill  had  no  additional  security  in  it  for  the 
prevention  of  libels  of  this  nature.  The 
•general  licentiousness  of  the  press  was  not, 
therefore,  an  argument  in  favour  of  this 
measure.  He  seriously  felt,  that  in  a  bill 
which  professed  to  purify  and  correct  the 
press,  they  altogether  omitted  the  consi- 
deration of,  if  not  the  blackest,  at  least 
not  the  lightest  of  its  faults.  In  no  pe- 
riod of  the  history  of  this  country  had  a 
more  foul  and  intolerable  system  of  spo- 
liation agaiust  private  character  been  car- 
ried on  than  during  the  laBt  10  or  12  years. 
There  seemed  to  be  in  the  public  a  morbid 
appetite  for  those  base  cates,  and  there 
were  never  wanting  those  who  pandered 
to  the  most  unnatural  propensities.  He 
did  not  so  much  blame  many  of  the  con- 
ductors of  some  of  those  publications 
(though  he  thought  they  were  without 
excuse),  as  he  did  those  by  whom  they 
were  patronised.  This  bill  would  not, 
however,  affect  such  'slanderers  as  those 
he  had  described.  Two  publications  of 
this  nature  he  had  heard  of;  one  of  them 
was  named  the  Satirist,  and  the  other  the 
Scourge;  the  one  of  high  Tory  principles, 
and  the  other,  not  indeed  supporting  the 
Whigs,  but  being  in  systematic  and  violent 
opposition  to  all  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment. The  latter  of  these  publications 
he  had  never  read  a  line  of,  but  the  other 
(The  Satirist)  he  had  been  obliged,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  professional  duty,  to 
look  over.  He  thought  it  as  disgraceful 
and  disgusting  an  exhibition  of  low  and 
scurrilous  malignity  as  had  ever  fallen 
under  his  notice.  It  not  only  attacked 
the  public  principles  of  those  who  were  of 
different  political  sentiments  from  those 
which  it  seemed  to  espouse,  but  went 
into  the  private  history  of  the  most  private 
characters.  On  one  occasion  it  had  en- 
tered into  the  bed-room  of  a  most  amiable 
individual,  the  ornament  of  the  peerage, 
and  attacked  his  character  with  the  foulest 
slanders,  which  were  conveyed  to  those 
who  were  unable  to  read  thena  by  a  colour- 
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ed  caricature.    Yet,  because  the  editor 
of  that  base  publication  bad  lent  a  violent, 
though  injurious  support  to  the  measoras 
of  government,  he  was  sent  out  (not  ba- 
nished) but  sent  out  to  represent,  toe  go- 
vernment,  as  a  consul  in  New  England 
too,   a  place  where  purity  of  character 
was  esteemed  as  much  as  in  any  part  of 
the  world !  In  the  noble  lord  who  had  the 
immediate  appointment  to  those  offices, 
this  was  no  doubt  an  act  of  indiscretion 
or  inadvertency,  but  it  was  one  which  to 
much  deplored  and  marvelled  at.    An 
hon.  member  had  on  a  recent  minimi 
expressed  a  diB taste  at  the  progress  of 
education  in  this  country*  at  if  it  were  in- 
consistent with  peace  and  liberty.    Al- 
though, in  answer  to  what  had  been  im- 
pliedly said  by  the  right  hon.  member  fir 
the  university  of  Oxford  as  to  the  alter- 
native  of  our  manufactures  or  the  consti- 
tution, he  would  reply — "  The  constitu- 
tion beyond  all  doubt:"  yet  if  it  were  pot 
to  him,   whether  we  should  give  op  the 
constitution,  or  that  education  from  which 
he  conceived  all  moral  improvement  waft 
derived,  he  would  say,  "  Perish  the  con- 
stitution, if  it  can  be  preserved  only  at 
the  expense  of  all  that  ennobles  or  im- 
proves the  human  mind."    If  the  progress 
of  that  education,  which  ratted  man  from 
a  rude,   savage,   and  debased  state  (for 
they  were  all  the  same)  to  the  present 
happy  condition  of  a  civilized  being,  were 
inconsistent    with  a  constitutional    mo- 
narchy, he  would  rather  live  under  a  go- 
vernment less  constitutional,  than  see  the 
mass  of  the  people  again  brutalized  and 
degraded.    He   would  prefer  education 
and  its  effects,   even  without  liberty,  to 
the  enjoyment  of  liberty  in  the  darkness 
of  savage  barbarism ;  but  God  forbid  that 
such  an  alternative  should  ever  be  pro- 
posed.   He  differed  toto  ccelo  from  the 
hon.  gentleman,  and  conceived  that  liberty 
and  peaceful  habits,  were  not  only  not  in* 
consistent  with  knowledge,  bnt  that  they 
were  intimately  and  closely  allied  with 
each  other.    And  as  the  freedom  of  the 
country  had  been  the  parent  of  civilisation 
and  of  every  mental  improvement*  so  it 
would  be  monstrous  and  unnatural  to  sup- 
pose, that  it  was  only  by  the  destruction 
of  that  parent  that  the  offspring  could  be 
preserved.    Education,  while  it  was  the 
friend  of  every  liberal  sentiment,  was  in 
his  opinion  the  truest  security  far  the  at- 
tachment of  the  people  to  the  laws  and 
constitution. 
Lord   Castlereagh  regretted  with  tho 
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hon.  and  learned  gentleman  that  the  presa 
should  be  made  the  vehicle  of  attacks  on 

f>rivate  character,  but  he  thought  the  al- 
usion  to  this  point  had  no  reference  to 
the  question  before  the  committee.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  charged 
him  with  an  indiscreet  use  of  his  patronage 
in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Manners  to  the 
situation  which  he  now  held,  but  he  was 
surprised  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
should  be  ignorant  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  case ;  for  in  answer  to  a  question 
put  by  him  on  a  former  occasion,  he  had 
stated,  that  at  the  time  Mr.  Manners  was 
so  appointed,  he  (lord  C.)  did  not  know 
that  he  had  been  connected  with  a  publi- 
cation of  such  a  nature.  The  individual 
mentioned  was  recommended  to  him  by  a 
friend,  as  a  proper  person  to  611  the  situa- 
tion to  which  he  had  been  appointed. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  it  was  not  to  the 
appointment  he  had  objected,  but  to  the 
principle  of  continuing  him  after  the 
fact  of  his  connexion  with  the  work  in 
question  was  known. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  that  fact 
was  not  known  until  after  the  appoint- 
ment appeared  in  the  Gazette,  and  he 
did  not  conceive  that  any  grounds  had 
been  adduced  on  which  he  ought  to 
have  advised  his  royal  highness  to  remove 
him. 

Mr.  Scarlett  observed,  that  the  ground 
of  the  introduction  of  the  present  bill  was 
to  put  down  the  blasphemy  and  sedition 
which  issued  from  a  portion  of  the  press* 
But  it  went  not  to  that  alone,  for  it  con- 
founded the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  and 
equally  condemned  that  portion  which 
was  respectable,  with  she  vilest  and  moat 
disreputable  parL  It  classed  the  inno- 
cent man,  who  by  accident  was  led  to  the 
commission  of  crime,  with  the  deliberate 
and  malignant  libeller.  The  amendment 
of  his  learned  friend  would  majke  this  just, 
and  necessary  distinction.  The  bill  com* 
prised  every  mode  of  publication*  But 
the  law  of  libel,  as  it  already  exis,teda  not 
only  went  to  punish  the  writer  of  an  of- 
fensife  article,  but  even  all  those  who 
were,  in  a  particular  way,  connected  wath 
the  work.  But  as  this  did  not  apply  alone 
to  the  diurnal  press,  but  to  almost  every 
species  of  publication,  he  would  ask,  why 
not  define  what  the  libel  was?  It  was 
said  to  be  "  any  thing  tending  to  bring 
his  majesty's  government  into  contempt." 
Now,  as  the  acts  of  the  government  were 
ascribed  to,  and  looked  upon  as  the  acts 
of  ministers,  the  libel  would  not  of  course 


extend  to  members  enjoying  the  full  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  speaking  in  that 
House;  but  this  would  not  be  an  excuse- 
in  a  court  of  law,  for  there  a  man  might 
be  charged  for  similar  expression  of  opi- 
nion which  had  only  occurred  in  that 
boldness  of  discussion  which,  he  admitted, 
existed  in  the  present  day:  he  might  have  < 
no  intention  to  bring  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment into  contempt,  and  yet  become 
liable  to  all  the  penalties  of  the  present 
bill.  The  publisher,  too,  however  inno- 
cent, would  be  subject  to  the  like  penalty* 
But  not  only  did  the  act  extend  to  every 
thing  tending  to  bring  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment, but  also  "  either  House  of  Par- 
liament," into  contempt.  So  that,  if  m 
man  hazarded  an  opinion  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  House,  or  if  he  said  ft 
word  against  the  propriety  of  a  small  place 
with  few  inhabitants  returning  members* 
to  parliament,  as  not  being  consistent  with 
a  popular  representation,  he  might  be 
construed  to  intend  to  bring  the  House  of 
Commons  into  contempt.  He  remem- 
bered the  case  of  the  Walcheren  expedi- 
tion, which  he  knew  was  condemned  by 
almost  every  one  who  spoke  of  it.  He1 
had  not  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment at  that  time,  but  he  was  as  capable 
of  knowing  what  was  the  public  opinion 
on  the  subject  as  the  honf  member  for 
Corfe-Castle  could  possibly -be  from  that 

Sortion  of  the  public  which  he  represented* 
kit  would  it  be  maintained,  that  the  man 
who  should  state  what  he  thought  on  that 
subject,  and  who  Bhould  condemn  the 
policy  of  that  measure,  though  sanctioned 
by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  meant  to 
bring  those  Houses  into  contempt  ?>  He 
contended  that  if  such  a  principle  were- 
adopted,  it  would  destroy  every'  thing 
like  free  discussion.  The  learned  gentle- 
man next  adverted  to  the  penalty  of  ba- 
nishment, and  condemned  the  bill  as  leav- 
ing it  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges  whe- 
ther it  should  be  permanent  or  not.  At 
the  present  day,  when  the  judges  were 
vested  with  discretionary  power  in  many 
cases,  they  found  it  difficult  so  to  appor- 
tion the  punishment  as  not  to  appear  to 
lean  too  much  to  the  side  of  lenity  or  of 
severity. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  the  words  "  maliciously  and  ad- 
visedly" should  be  omitted  in  this  bill, 
since  they  were  inserted  in  the  act  of  the 
36th  of  the  king. 

The  Attorney  General  observed,  that 
this  bill  did  not  propose  to  create  any 
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new  offence,  but  merely  to  inflict  an  ac- 
cumulated punishment  upon  an  offence 
already  known  to  our  taw.  He  therefore 
objected  to  the  introduction  of  the  word 
"  malicious "  in  tbe  clause, 
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The  amendment  was  negatived. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  the 
clause  enacting  the  penalty  of  banishment 
an  the  commission  of  a  second  offence,  as 
it  now  stood,  was  capable  of  being  con- 
strued retrospectively;  to  obviate  which, 
he  should  propose  to  introduce  the  words, 
"  after  the  passing  of  this  act.".— The 
amendment  was  agreed  to;  after  which 
he  proposed,  in  order  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences which  the  law  attached  to  banish- 
ment for  life,  that  the  judge  should  be 
authorized  to  banish  the  delinquent  for 
such  term  of  years  as  to  him  might  seem 
fit. 

Mr.  Brougham  suggested  that  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  judge  should  not  exceed 

Kir  J.  Mackintosh  observed,  that  if  his 
hon.  friend's  suggestion  were  not  attended 
to,  it  must  be  meant  to  do  that  indirectly 
which  it  was  not  thought  expedient  to  do 
directly — banishing  a  man  for  a  period  of 
years  more  than  equal  to  his  probable  life; 
and  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  could  not 
be  too  strongly  deprecated,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  openness  and  dignity  of  the 
English  law. 

The  Attorney  General  avowed  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  abandon  the  principle 
of  banishment  for  life  in  cases  of  aggravated 
guilt. 

Lord  Castlercagh  submitted  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Carltie,  who,  in  the  face  of  the 
courts  of  the  country,  thought  proper, 
after  conviction,  to  persevere  in  selling 
the  libels  to  which  that  conviction  applied, 
whether  on  the  second  conviction  of  such 
a  person  it  would  be  seemly  or  right  to 
allow  him  to  remain  in  the  country  1 

Mr.  G.  Lamb  begged  those  who  defend- 
ed this  clause,  on  the  ground  that  former 
statutes  had  authorized  banishment,  to 
reflect  on  the  circumstances  under  which 
those  statutes  had  been  enacted.  The 
:)!lili  Eliz.  hud  certainly  introduced  the 
punishment  of  banishment ;  but  it  had 
substituted  that  punishment  for  others  of 
the  most  degrading  kind.  The  class  of 
offenders  to  whom  that  statute  applied 
were,  before  its  enactment,  liable  to  be 
placed  in  the  stocks,  to  have  their  ears 
cut  off,  to  be  branded  on  the  forehead  with 
the  letter  C,  and  to  be  made  slaves  for 


two  yean.  These  ignominious  pmusn- 
menu  were  found  insufficient  to  check  lbs 
crimes  nf  the  persons  who  were  subjected 
to  them,  and  therefore  they  were  abolish- 
ed, and  the  severer  penalty  of  banishment 
was  resorted  to.  This  showed  what  opi- 
nion the  legislators  of  Elizabeth's  tine 
entertained  of  the  punishment  which  tbe 
ministers  of  the  present   day  thought  so 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.    Ob 

the  question  "  That  the  clause  so  amend- 
ed stand  part  of  the  bill,"  tbe  commit- 
tee divided :  Ayes  109.  Noes  SO.  Ma- 
jority 79. 


Bennet,  hon.  II.  G. 
Brougham,  H. 
Beaumont,  J.  W. 
Byng,  G. 
Calcral\J. 
Compton,  lord 
Denman,  T. 
Davies,  T.  II. 
Ellice,  Ed. 
Ebrington,  Vise. 
Fitzgerald,  Ld.  W. 
Fleming,  John 
Folkestone,  lord 
Grant,  J.  P. 
Graham,  J.  It.  G. 
Hume,  Jos. 
Kinnaird,  hon.  D. 


List  of  the  Minority. 

Lamb,  hon.  C. 
M'Leod,  R. 
Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
Martin,  John. 
Moore,  Peter. 
Philips,  G. 
Priogle,  J. 
Ricardo,  I>. 
Roberts,  A. 
Scarlett,  James 
Smith,  W. 
Webster,  sir  G. 
Wilson,  sir  Holt. 
Wood,  alderman 

Tzusa. 
Bemal,  Ralph 


Mr.  Alderman  Heygait  said,  that  lie 
approved  of  the  measure  because  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  necessary ;  but  as  the 
causes  which  required  it  were,  in  his  opi- 
nion, of  a  temporary  nature,  the  remedy 
applied  to  the  evil  should  not  be  perma- 
nent. This  measure  might  be  tried  for 
three  years,  and  at  the  end  of  (hat  period 
it  might  be  renewed,  if  circumstances 
should  then  require  its  continuance.  But 
he  begged  the  House  to  recollect,  that  if 
they  passed  this  as  a  permanent  measure, 
it  could  not  be  repealed  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  therefore  moved  Tor  leave  to 
bring  up  a  clause  for  limiting  the  dura- 
tion of  the  bill  for  three  years. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Den- 
man, opposed  by  lord  Csstlereagh,  sad 
negatived. 

HOUSE   OP  COMMONS. 

Friday,  December  24. 

Blasphemous  Libel  Bixl.]    On  the 

order  of  the  day  for  the  third  reading  eC 

this  bill, 
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Sir  R.  Wilton  could  not  suffer  this  op- 
portunity to  pass  without  once  more 
entering  his  protest  against  the  measure. 
He  thought  it  was  one  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  enslave  the  country.  Whether 
ministers  would  abuse  the  power  which  it 

Sive  them,  he  would  not  say ;  but  whe- 
er  they  did  so  or  not,  he  objected  to 
the  bill  as  a  measure,  which,  under  the 
pretence  of  putting  down  seditious  libels, 
went  to  cramp  every  thing  like  free  dis- 
cussion upon  political  subjects.  In  the 
name  therefore  of  the  free  people  of  Eng- 
land— not  the  people  without  the  govern- 
ment of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  but 
the  people  with  the  sovereign  at  their 
bead— he  protested  against  this  measure, 
as  one  which  would  alter  their  excellent 
constitution.  He  condemned  it  the  more 
as  being  part  of  a  series  of  severe  enact- 
ments against  public  liberty,  without  be- 
ing accompanied  with  even  an  attempt  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  people, 
or  the  cause  of  their  distresses. 

Sir  H.  Parnell  begged  to  remind  the 
noble  lord  of  the  situation  in  which  the 
bill  would  place  Ireland.  It  would,  in 
ber  situation,  be  much  more  severely  felt 
than  in  England,  for  she  had  already  re- 
strictions on  the  press  which  were  not 
known  here.  He  alluded  to  the  power 
which  was  exercised  of  withholding 
stamps  from  the  proprietor  of  a  news- 
paper after  his  conviction  for  a  libel  a 
second  time.  There  were  also  several 
regulations  with  respect  to  stamp  duties 
on  the  smallest  papers,  even  hand-bills, 
which  were  not  Known  here.  He  trust- 
ed, therefore,  the  noble  lord  would  take 
this  matter  into  consideration,  and  intro- 
duce some  measure  upon  the  subject. 

The  bill  was  then  passed. 

Petition  of  the  Merchants  of 
London  respecting  Commercial  Dis- 
tress.] Mr.  Irving  said,  a  petition  had 
been  put  into  his  hands,  signed  by  a  num- 
ber of  respectable  persons,  merchants  and 
traders  of  London,  whose  object  was  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
commercial  distress  of  the  country.  These 
persons  approached  the  House  with  no 
factious  views.  They  did  not  desire  to  in- 
terfere with  or  interrupt  the  course  which 
parliament  might  desire  to  take  on  other 
questions,  and  they  were  the  rather  con- 
vinced that  ministers  would  not  be  inatten- 
tive to  their  requests,  because  they  had  made 
efforts  lately  to  meet  the  wishes  expressed 
in  the    petition  of  another  respectable 
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trading  body.  They  thought  they  had  a 
right  to  expect  that  parliament  and  the 
ministers  would  examine  into  the  causes 
from  which  the  distress  had  arisen.  He 
had  no  instruction  to  state  by  what  mea- 
sure the  petitioners  imagined  that  relief 
would  be  found.  On  his  own  part  he  sug- 
gested, that  in  the  course  of  an  inqu  ry9 
the  attention  of  the  House  would  be  pro- 
bably called  to  that  system  of  restriction 
and  restraint,  which,  though  it  might 
have  been  advisable  in  time  of  war,  was 
hardly  desirable  to  be  continued  in  a  time 
of  peace.  He  thought  too,  they  might 
look  for  some  benefit  to  the  commerce  of 
the  country  by  an  extension  of  the  trade 
in  the  Eastern  world,  and  that  even  under 
the  article  of  the  East  India  Company's 
charter,  some  arrangements  might  be 
made  in  favour  of  our  shipping  interest. 
He  alluded  to. the  trade  between  China 
and  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  which 
the  India  company  took  no  interest,  and 
which  waB  now  entirely  carried  on  under 
the  American  flag.  He  believed  it  would 
be  found,  too,  that  the  change  in  the 
currency  of  the  country  was  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  evils  that  were  felt 
among  all  classes  of  the  community.  But 
he  entirely  agreed  on  this  subject  with 
the  House,  that  it  was  not  now  wise  to 
retrace  the  steps  that  had  been  taken* 
A  fit  object  ot  inquiry,  however,  was. 
whether  the  several  stages  of  the  re- 
turn to  cash  payments  could  be  modifi- 
ed ?  He  alluded  particularly  to  the  bul- 
lion payments,  and  to  the  question 
which  had  been  started,  whether  the 
price  fixed  for  bullion  in  the  first  pay- 
ment should  not  continue  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  preparatory  transac- 
tion ?  It  should  be  inquired  also  whether 
payments  in  silver  might  not  answer  all 
purposes  as  well  as  gold  ?  He  had  no 
fear,  however,  that^.gold  or  silver  would 
be  applied  for.  There  was  nothing  in 
our  foreign  relations  that  induced  him  to 
apprehend  it.  But  fears  on  these  subjects 
out-run  facts.  The  prudent,  the  cau- 
tious, or  the  timid,  were  afraid  that  the 
system  might  burst  on  them,  and  their 
efforts  to  escape  apprehended  evils  was 
one  great  cause  of  the  real  distress  of  the 
country.  He  did  not  think  a  committee 
of  inquiry  would  find  much  ground  for 
expecting  relief  from  the  proposals  of  his 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Portarling- 
ton.  An  inquiry  into  the  corn  laws  on 
the  principle  recommended  by  his  hon. 
friead  would  only,  in  his  opinion,  bring 
(5H) 
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the  agricultural  into  the  state  of  the  com- 
mercial interests.  Neither  did  he  ex- 
pect much  from  inquiries  into  the  poor 
Jaws  or  taxation  ;  still  less  from  the  pro- 
posal for  paying  off  the  national  debt. 
These,  however,  were  merely  suggestions 
on  his  part,  without  communication  with 
the  petitioners.  He  hoped,  in  the  course 
of  the  adjournment,  the  ministers,  and 
particularly  a  right  hon.  gentleman  in  his 
eye  would  inquire  into  the  subject  of  the 
petition. 

The  petition  was  brought  up  and  read. 
It  sat  forth  "  That  the  Petitioner,  be- 
ing deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
present  distressed  state  of  the  commer- 
cial and  4  manufacturing  interests,  of  the 
general  want  of  confidence,  and  of  the 
Extensive  and  increassing  evils  which  are 
the  natural  consequence  of  this  state  of 
things,  and  therefore  of  the  pressing  ne- 
cessity that  legislative  measures  should  as 
Soon  as  possible  be  adopted  for  the  relief 
of  those  interests ;  and  the  Petitioners, 
being  apprehensive  that  the  House  is 
about  to  adjourn  without  having  adopted 
any  measures  tending  to  an  inquiry  into 
the  causes  of  those  evils,  and  being  at 
the  same  time  satisfied  that  if  such  inquiry 
Were  to  be  instituted  the  result  would  be 
extensively  beneficial,  by  laying  open 
those  causes,  and  bringing  under  the 
view  of  the  House  the  means  by  which 
the  Petitioners  confidently  believe  that 
the  existing  evils  may  be  alleviated  and 
eventually  removed  ;  the  Petitioners  most 
earnestly  entreat,  That  the  House  will 
be  pleased  to  take  this  important  subject 
into  their  most  serious  consideration,  and 
that  such  inquiry  may  be  instituted  as  shall 
put  the  House  in  to  full  possession  ofthe  vari- 
ous causes  which  have  operated  with  such 
lamentable  effects^nd  thus  enable  the  House 
to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  mea- 
sures which  it  may  be  expedient  to  adopt 
for  the  remedy  thereof," 

Mr.  Grenfdl  said,  he  could  not  see  any 
practical  end  that  was  openly  proposed 
by  the  petitioners,  but  he  had  reason  to 
complain  that  they,  having,  as  they 
seemed  to  think,  a  remedy  in  view  for  the 
distress  of  the  country,  allowed  the  House 
to  sit  for  a  month,  and  afterwards  to 
determine  on  an  adjournment,  without 
coming  forward.  When  he  heard  last 
night  that  a  petition,  purporting  to  come 
from  the  merchants  and  traders  of  Lon- 
don, had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  an 
hon.  member,  he  was  very  much  surprised, 
as  be   bad   passed  the  greatest  part  of 


Wednesday  and  Thursday  b  the  eft}  in 
company  of  merchants  wad  b*nk6rt*  with- 
out once  hearing  of  it.    However  he  bsd 
made  it  his  business  to  go  into  the  ctof 
specially  to  inquire  respecting  the  pen* 
tion  this  day,  and  he  bad  inquired  of  i 
great  many  merchants  and  blinkers*  bet 
except  two  or  three  who  had  signed,  aai 
one  who  had  been  applied  to  to  sign,  no 
one  had  heard  a  word  of  it*    Ht  shoaM 
begin  with  the  person  who  bed  beee  ip* 
plied  to.    This  was  a  Rossi*  amrchaai 
of  the  first  eminence,  and  h6  tad  beta 
applied  to  by  a  friend  who  begged  tim  t* 
go  to  a  certain  tavern,  where  tn  petitta* 
was  lying,  to  sign  it.   He  asked  what  wis 
the  object  ?    "  Oh,9*  said  the  apprteant, 
"it  comes  from  the  other  end  of  tbft 
town — from  lord  Castlereegln    The  heat 
member  for  Shrewsbury  had  nsade  (hi 
said)  a  motion  partly  political  and  partly 
on  trie  distress  of  the  country,  ana  kre 
Castlereagh  had  objected  to  it,  bat  laid 
that  if  an  inquiry  had  been  proposed 
merely  into  the  distress  ofthe  country,  it 
should  have  his  support.    The  Ofejeet  wti 
to  present  a  petition  solely  directed  to  the 
latter  purpose."    His  friend  said,  thai  if 
the  petition  came  from  lord  Castlereaph, 
or  any  minister,  he  should  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it— and  he  was  right.    He 
then  applied  to  a  gentleman  who  had 
signed  it,  a  member  of  due  of  die  greatest 
commercial  houses  in  this  country,  or  ia 
Europe.    He  had  asked  thfai  aeutlewaa 
what  was  the  object  of  the  petition,  said 
why  he  signed  it  ?    He  said  he  signed  it 
to  oblige  a  person  who  dealt  with  him, 
and  because,  though  it  waa  a  milk  and 
water  thing,  and  though  he  knew  not  to 
what  it  tended,  he  did  not  see  it  eoeld  de 
any  harm.  From  another  person  to  whom 
he  applied,  and  who  had  signed  it,  he 
received  an  answer  saving,  that  he  signed 
it  at  the  request  of  a  geatkmta,  who 
begged  him  to  sign  it  at  one  or  two 
o'clock,  and  told  him  that  after  three  it 
would  be  too  late;  that  he  confceeedk 
seemed  to  him  ridiculous,  but  he 
thought  it  harmless ;  bet  on  farther 
sideration  of  what  might  he  the  object  of 
it,   he  was  sorry  that  he  had  signed  it, 
and  wished  he  could  withdraw  his  aane, 
particularly  if  it  was  founded  oh  any 
reference  to  the  circulating  medium.    He 
was  aware  that  a  petition  was  eery  to  be 
taken  as  the  petition  of  those  who  aigned 
it;  but  this  would  go  forth,  ia  aoaae  uea* 
sure,  as  the  petition  of  the  merchants  aal 
traders  of  London.    If  the  hm*  fidtla* 
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nan  wh#  brought  forward  the  petition 
had  confined  himself  to  the  question  of 
the  China  trade,  he  should  be  disposed  to 
agree  with  him ;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
bon.  gentleman's  catalogue  the  "  murder 
was  out  ;*  the  currency !  the  currency ! 
was  the  source  of  all  the  evils  of  the 
country  1  He  believed  this  petition  pro- 
ceeded from  a  party,  who  had  been 
cramped  in  their  speculations  in  the  funds, 
or  in  their  over-trading,  which  was  a 
species  of  gambling,  by  the  measures  for 
restoring  the  currency  to  a  sound  state. 
They  had  also  been  aware  that  they  had 
lost  in  public  confidence  by  the  opinions 
of  other  men  having  been  adopted  by  the 
general  opinion  of  the  country,  and  they 
were  now  endeavouring  to  excite  an  alarm, 
and  to  induce  parliament  to  return  to  a 
system  that  had  half  ruined  the  country. 

Mr.  Irving  said,  he  had  had  no  inter- 
course with  the  petitioners,  but  had  been 
only  requested  by  them  to  present  the 
petition  to  the  House.  But  he  saw  names 
affixed  to  it  as  respectable  as  that  of  the 
hon.  member  himself.  The  majority  was 
composed  of  the  most  respectable  names 
in  the  commercial  world— and  if  small  in 
number  it  contained  a  body  of  wealth  and 
consideration  which  demanded  attention 
from  that  House.  Thev  called  for  no 
specific  enactments,  and  he,  in  mentioning 
some  considerations  that  occurred  to  him* 
self,  had  expressly  stated  that  he  was  not 
instructed  to  state  them,  but  that  they 
were  entirely  suggestions  of  his  own.  As 
to  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  he 
confessed,  that  however  much  he  had 
differed  from  others,  not  as  to  the  result, 
but  as  to  the  means  to  be  taken  to  insure 
it,  he  should  now  be  most  unwilling  to 
disturb  the  existing  enactments ;  because, 
chiefly,  the  country  had  already  suffered 
a  great  part  of  the  inconveniencies  which 
could  result  from  that  measure.  By  the 
advocates  of  the  law  that  end  was  to  be 
reached  by  privation,  which  he  had  con- 
ceived might  be  attained  by  a  course  of 
prosperity.  He  would  say,  it  was  his 
most  deliberate  conviction,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  evils  which  afflicted  all  classes 
in  the  country,  had  been  owing  to  the 
soeasures  taken  respecting  the  currency ; 
and  though  the  subject  had  not  been  the 
study  of  ms  life,  he  would,  if  the  question 
came  again  to  be  discussed,  cot  be  afraid 
to  meet  either  the  hon.  gentleman,  or  any 
of  his  disciples  in  argument ;  and  he  felt, 
that  in  opposing  the  hon.  gentleman,  he 
should  be  supported  by  the  opinion  of  the 


country.  With  respect  to  the  private 
letter  and  personal  communications  with 
some  who  had  signed,  and  with  others 
who  had  declined  to  sign  this  petition,  to 
which  the  hon.  member  had  though; 
proper  to  refer,  with  a  view  to  cast  reflec- 
tions upon  the  character  of  the  petition, 
he  must  say,  that  some  reproof  was  due 
to  those  from  whom  such  letters  and 
communications  came.  He  had,  he  felt, 
said  quite  enough  to  prevent  any  unduo 
impression  from  being  made  upon  the; 
House  by  the  representations  of  the  hon. 
member,  or  by  that  ridicule  or  levity 
which  he  had  thought  proper  to  intro- 
duce upon  this  subject.  But  he  could 
not  help  adding,  that  the  hon.  member's 
levity  was  extremely  misplaced  on  this 
occasion.  A  question  indeed,  involving 
the  consideration  of  the  mercantile  ana 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  country, 
was  of  too  grave  and  important  a  nature 
to  be  mixed  with  any  thing  like  levity. 
But  there  were  many  observations  ad- 
dressed to  the  House,  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, upon  this  occasion,  which,  however 
much  ne  differed  from  him,  and  especially 
upon  the  bullion  question,  he  by  no  means 
expected  from  him.  With  respect  to  the 
object  of  the  petition,  he  trusted  that 
ministers  would  feel  the  propriety^  of 
taking  that  object  into  their  consideration, 
and  founding  some  measure  upon  it ;  but 
if  not,  he  hoped  that  House  itself  would, 
immediately  after  the  recess,  institute  a 
thorough  investigation  upon  the  points  to 
which  the  petitioners  sought  to  draw  its 
attention. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  regretted  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  not  withheld  the  reflections 
in  which  he  had  indulged  on  the  petition. 
The  gentleman  with  whom  the  petition 
originated,  was  a  merchant  of  the  first  emi- 
nence and  respectability,  both  for  wealth, 
talents,  and  personal  character :  from  the 
nature  of  his  mercantile  connexions,  he 
could  not  enter  into  plans  of  speculation ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  were  he  disposed  to 
speculate,  none  had  better  means  of 
doing  so,  on  the  score  of  wealth  and 
credit.  He  could  assure  the  House, 
that  the  petition  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  noble  lord  (Castle- 
reagh),  any  more  than  with  a  per. 
son  in  another  world;  and  he  had  reason 
to  believe  that  the  noble  lord  had  not 
even  heard  of  it  till  last  night.  This  gen- 
tleman had  called  on  him  (Mr.  S.)  to  ask 
his  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  such  a  pe- 
tition; and  he  confessed  that  he  had  ap- 
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proved  of  it.     In  the  conversation  which 
took  place,  that  gentleman  did  not  say 
any  thing  that  could  warrant  the  remarks 
which  had  been  read  by  the  hon.  gentle- 
man.   The  bullion  question,  in  particular, 
had  not  been  mentioned  at  all.    They  had 
talked  of  the  great  distress  of  the  manu- 
facturing classes,  of  the  two  motions  for 
inquiry   into    that   subject,    and   of  the  ' 
grounds  upon  which  ministers  had  opposed 
those  motions.    The  motion  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Shrewsbury  had  been  opposed, 
because  it  blended  the  consideration  of 
other  political  questions  with  the  inquiry : 
and  that  of  the  hon. s  member  for  South- 
ampton was  opposed,  chiefly  because  it 
was  founded  on  the  plan  of  a  gentleman 
(Mr.  Owen)  who  held  opinions  on  cer- 
tain subjects  different  from  those  of  other 
persons,  although,  perhaps,  it  would  have 
been  well,  if  that  gentleman's  opinions  on 
some  subjects,  particularly  on  education, 
had  been  attended  to.    It  was,  therefore, 
inferred,  that  if  a  proposition  for  inquiry, 
free  from  the  grounds  of  objection  which 
had  been  urged  against  both  the  former 
motions,  were  submitted  to  parliament, 
ministers  it  was  likely  would  accede  to  it. 
But  as  to  the  gentleman  with  whom  the 
petition  originated,  he  had  no  connexion 
whatever  with  ministers;  but,  on  the  con* 
trary,  entertained,  he  believed,  political 
opinions  of  an  opposite  nature;  and  so  far 
from  his  having  any  view  to  the  bullion 
question,  he  knew  him  to  be  the  firmest 
friend  to  the  plan  for  the  resumption  of 
cash-payments.    The  gentleman  of  whom 
he  was  speaking,  did  accordingly  draw  up 
the  excellent  and  moderate  petition  which 
bad  been  read  to  the  House.    As  far  as 
concerned  his  hon.  friend  who  had  spoken 
last,  and  who   had  spoken   so  well,   he 
could  vouch  for  the  fact,  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  petition  till  he  was  re- 
quested to  present  it.     He  had  himself 
been  applied  to  on  the  subject  of  present- 
ing it,  and   had  thought   that  his  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Taunton,  would 
be    the    most    proper    person,     but    it 
was    ascertained    that    he    was    not   in 
town.     He  had  then  suggested  his  hon. 
friend  on  his  right  (Mr.  Ellice)  but  he 
bad  declined  it.    It  then  appeared  to  him 
that  his  hon.  friend  would  be  the  fittest 
person,  he  being  one  of  the  most  eminent 
merchants  in  the  kingdom,  and  one  whose 
opinions  were  likely  to  have  the  greatest 
weight.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  had  known 
the  time  allowed  for  obtaining  signatures, 
instead  of  remarking  on  the  smaUness  of 


the  number,  he  would  have  been  inclined 
to  'express  his  surprise,  that  fo  many 
names  should  have  been  affixed  to  it  in 
so  short  a  time.  He  hoped  the  Home 
would  receive  the  petition,  and  take  the 
subject  into  consideration  at  as  early  a 
period  as  possible  after  the  recess.  If  lbs 
prayer  of  this  petition  were  attended  to, 
it  would  at  least  give  a  ray  of  hope  to 
the  suffering  part  of  the  community. 

Mr.   Ricardo  was   happy    to  hear  it 
stated  by  all  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  bad 
spoken,  that  the  laws  enacted  last  year 
concerning  the  currency  of  the  country, 
ought  not  to  be  disturbed.     The  country 
was,  unquestionably,  in  a  state  of  great 
distress,  but  he  differed  in  opinion  Rom 
his  hon.  friend  who  presented  the  petition 
as  to  the  cause  of  that  distress.    His  hon, 
friend  thought  that  this  country  was  in  a 
6tate  of  forced   currency,  and  that  the 
evils  both  at  home  and  abroad  arose  from 
the   regulations   which   that  House  had 
made  relative  to  the  currency.  That  cause, 
however,  he  was  convinced,  was  totally 
inadequate  to  produce  such  an  effect,  and 
therefore  the  evil  must  be  traced  to  other 
sources.    He  might  here  remark,  that  his 
hon.  friend  bad  brought  an  unexpected 
accusation  against  him,  namely,  that  he 
had  proposed  a  plan  for  the  regulation  of 
the  currency,  but  that  be  had  not  the 
merit  of  originality.    Now,  he  did  not 
think  that  he  had  ever  claimed  that  merit, 
for  he  was  aware  that  many  persons  be- 
fore his  time  had  taken  a  similar  view  of 
the  subject,  and  he  hoped  that  whatever 
might  be  the  merit  of  the  application 
which  he  had  made  of  principles  known 
to   others,   he  had  stated  ha)   opinions 
with  becoming  modesty.    He  conceived 
^bat  the  distress  was   chiefly  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  inadequacy  of  the. capital  of 
the  nation  to  carry  on  the  operations  of 
trnde,  manufacture,  and  commerce.    But 
why  was  the  capital  more  inadequate  now 
than  formerly  ?    If  the  profits  on  capital 
were  higher,  and  labour  more  producuvs 
in  other  countries,  it  could  not  be  doubt- 
ed that  capital  would  be  transferred  to 
those  countries:  no  proposition  in  Euclid 
was  clearer  than  this.    Now,  he  thought 
they  had  greatly  aggravated  this  evil  by 
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bad:  legislation,  and  he  had  formerly  m 
tioncd  instances.  He  had  referred  to  the 
corn-laws  as  one  example;  and  however 
unpopular  the  doctrine  might  be  with 
some  gentlemen,  he  would  state  his  opi- 
nion freely,  that  he  believed  thecorn-taft 
to  have  materially  increased  fhs  evJV 
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These  laws  had  tended  to  raise,  the  price 
of  sustenance,  and  that  had  raised  the 
price  of  labour,  which  of  course  diminish- 
ed the  profit  on  capital.  But  of  all  this 
evil,  the  national  debt,  and  the  consequent 
amount  of  taxation,  was  the  great  cause. 
Hence  the  main  object  of  the  legislature 
should  be  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  that  debt,  and  that  provision  should 
commence  its  operation  as  soon  as 
possible.  For  as  this  debt  was  charge- 
able upon  all  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try, it  was  obvious  that  any  capital 
which  went  out  of  the  country  was 
exonerated  from  that  charge,  while  the 
capital  which  remained  was  of  course 
compelled  to  pay  a  greater  proportion  of 
debt  and  taxes.  To  guard  against  this 
evil,  which  was  productive  at  once  of  indi- 
vidual injustice  and  national  injury,  the 
whole  capital  of  the  country  ought  to  be 
assessed  for  the  discharge  of  the  public 
debt,  so  that  no  more  capital  should  be 
allowed  to  go  out  of  the  country  with- 
out paying  its  fair  proportion  of  that 
debt.  The  execution  of  this  plan  might 
be  attended  with  difficulty,  but  then  the 
importance  of  the  object  was  worthy  of 
an  experiment  to  overcome  every  possible 
difficulty.  The  whole  of  the  plan  through 
which  he  proposed  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt,  might  in  bis  view  be  carried 
into  effect  within  four  or  five  years.  For 
the  discharge  of  the  public  debt,  he  pro- 
posed that  checks  should  be  issued  upon 
the  government  to  each  purchaser,  which 
checks  should  be  kept  distinct  from  the 
ordinary  circulating  medium  of  the  coun- 
try, but  should  be  received  by  the  govern- 
ment in  payment  of  taxes.  Thus  the  debt 
might  be  gradually  liquidated  while  the 
government  continued  gradually  receiving 
the  assessments  upon  capital  to  provide  for 
that  liquidation.  He  would  not,  however, 
dwell  farther  upon  this  chimerical  project, 
as  he  understood  it  was  considered  by 
every  one  except  himself,  but  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  petition,  his  bon. 
friend  proposed,  as  particularly  worthy  of 
attention,  that  a  committee  of  that  House 
should  inquire  into  certain  restrictions 
upon  commerce,  with  a  view  to  their  re* 
moval.  But  bis  hon.  friend  should  reflect, 
that  no  immediate  effect  could  be  reason- 
ably expected  from  the  labour  of  such  a 
committee  for  such  a  purpose,  as  the  re* 
strictions  alluded  to,  however  burthen- 
some,  could  not  be  suddenly  removed. 
This  removal  must,  indeed,  take  place  by 
stow  degrees,  entwined  as  they  went  with 


the  general  system  of  the  trade  of  the 
country.  But  still  great  good  might  be 
expected  from  the  investigations  of  such  a 
committee,  who  would,  he  hoped,  enter 
particularly  into  the  consideration  of  the 
corn  laws.  His  hon.  friend  had  suggested 
that  a  certain  modification  should  take 
place  in  the  arrangements  made  towards 
the  removal  of  the  restrictions  upon  the 
Bank,  namely,  that  the  Bank  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  pay  in  bullion  until  the 

f>eriod  arrived  for  such  payment  at  the 
owest  rate.  Now  he,  on  the  contrary, 
thought  that  it  would  be  much  more  for 
the  advantage  of  the  Bank  itself,  to  make 
the  payments  in  the  order  already  settled; 
because  such  payments  being  made 
gradually  would  serve  to  break  the  fall, 
and  prepare  the  Bank  for  the  complete 
resumption  of  metallic  payments.  The 
only  modification,  indeed,  which  he 
deemed  desirable  on  this  subject  was,  that 
the  Bank  should  be  called  upon  perma- 
nently to  pay  its  notes  in  bullion,  instead 
of  coin ;  for  he  could  not  conceive  the 
policy  of  incurring  the  expense  of  coining 
gold  merely  for  the  purpose  of  the 
currency,  which  could  be  answered  as 
well,  if  not  more  conveniently,  by  paper. 
The  only  object  to  be  provided  for  in  this 
case  was,  that  the  real  value  of  the  paper 
should  be  equal  to  its  denominative  value, 
according  to  a  settled  and  universal 
standard  of  value,  or  according  to  its  no- 
minal amount  in  coin.  His  hon.  friend 
had  recommended  the  establishment  of 
two  standards  of  value,  namely,  silver  and 
gold ;  but  this  was  a  project,  in  his  opi- 
nion, peculiarly  objectionable,  because,  if 
there  were  two  standards,  there  would  be 
greater  chance  of  variation,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  least  variable  standard 
of  value  was  the  object  to  be  desired,  with 
a  view  to  maintain  the  character  of  our 
currency. 

Mr.  Firday  was  an  advocate  for  the  ob- 
ject which  the  petition  had  in  view, 
although  he  could  not  help  thinking  the 
question  proposed  for  inquiry  extremely 
complicated.  It  would  perhaps  be  better 
to  take  one  branch  of  this  great  question 
at  a  time  than  to  enter  into  the  whole  of  it 
at  once.  The  freedom  of  trade  was,  no 
doubt,  asound  principles  theory,  but  gen* 
tlemen  were  not  generally  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  presented  themsel  ves,when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  that  principle 
into  practice.  The  distress  of  the  country, 
at  present,  he  attributed  to  over  specula- 
tion, over  importation,  and  over  manufac- 
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ture.  He  differed,  therefore,  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Portarliogton,  who 
considered  that  distress  as  the  fruit 
of  excessive  taxation,  the  corn  laws, 
and  high  wages,  which,  according  to  that 
fcoo.  member,  disqualified  this  country 
from  selling  our  manufactures  as  cheap  as 
other  countries,  where  the  taxation  and 
wages  were  comparatively  lets.  But  how 
did  the  met  stand?  Why,  that  in  the 
cotton  trade,  the  manufacturers  of  which 
were  the  most  distressed  at  present,  we 
were  enabled  to  undersell  all  the  foreign 
manufacturers  in  their  own  market.  What, 
then,  became  of  the  boo.  gentlemen's 
theory  as  to  taxation  and  low  wages,  and 
their  effects?  The  people  engaged  in 
manufactures  were  no  doubt  suffering 
hardships,  which  every  good  man  must 
deplore.  But  while  tney  suffered  from 
low  wages,  and  especially  in  Scotland,  it 
was  to  be  recollected,  that  their  wages 
were  better  than  the  same  class  of  manu- 
facturers received  in  Germany  and  Ame- 
rica; for  the  distressof  trade  was  universal, 
and  this  formed  the  aggravation  of  our 
distress.  The  hon.  member  expressed 
bis  persuasion  that  ministers  were  di*~ 
posed  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power 
tor  the  alleviation  of  the  public  calamity. 

Mr.  W.  Douglas  thought  inquiry  most 
imperiously  called  for;  for  unless  the 
grievances  of  the  people  were  considered, 
and  their  distress  relieved,  no  hope  could 
be  entertained  of  permanent  tranquillity. 
When  the  people  were  in  distress,  and  dis- 
contented in  1812,  coercive  measures 
were  adopted,  but  no  steps  were  taken  to 
relieve  distress  or  remove  the  cause  of  dis- 
content. Upon  the  recurrence  of  distress 
and  disaffection  in  1816  and  1817,  coercive 
measures  alone  were  again  resorted  to; 
and  now,  in  1819,  the  same  course  was  to 
be  followed.  But  after  such  recent  ex- 
perience, was  it  wise  to  persevere  in  such 
a  system  ? 

Mr.  Brougham  regretted  the  harsh  ex- 
pressions towards  the  petitioners  which 
had  fallen  from  his.  hon.  friend  the  mem- 
ber for  Mario w.  Was  it  no  disrespect  to 
eighty  of  the  most  considerable  merchants 
of  London  to  say  that  they  belonged  to 
the  anti'bullion  party,  and  were  influenced 
by  such  feelings  alone  in  their  application 
to  that  House?  Had  his  hon.  friend,  be- 
fore he  gave  vent  to  such  observations, 
allowed  himself  to  have  perused  the  names 
appended  to  that  petition,  he  would  have 
obecked  himself,  and  not  charged  some  of 
the  greatest  capitalists  in  the  metropolis 


with  being  of  a  description  of  persons  who 
had  overtraded  without  the  possession  of 
any  capital.  It  was  plain  indeed  that  his  hon. 
friend's  extraordinary  seal  on  bullion  and 
Bank  questions  had,  on  the  present,  as  ea 
other  occasions,  led  him  too  far.  Had  he, 
without  even  reading  the  petition,  looked 
only  to  the  signatures,  he  would  havs 
found  in  them  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
their  respectability— he  would  have  fotnd 
amongst  them  also  some  of  the  most  re- 
spectable supporters  of  the  bullion  princi- 
ple as  any  members  in  that  House.  He 
could  mention  the  name  of  one,  Mr. 
M'Caulay,  who  though  not  in  general 
disposed  to  the  views  of  Opposition,  hid, 
from  the  commencement,  entertained  the 
soundest  views  on  that  question.  There 
were  others  of  the  petitioners  who  were 
formerly  members  of  that  House,  whs 
bad  been  members  of  the  very  bullion  com- 
mittee. It  would  appear  also,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  not  the  only  Howe 
in  which  divisions  existed,  for  be  believed, 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Marlow,  if  he  had 
read  the  names,  would  have  found  that  of  his 
own  brother  affixed  to  it  [hear,  and  no!]; 
if  not  bis  own  brother,  at  least  a  very 
near  connexion.  But  it  was  said,  vbr 
delay  the  presentation  of  tho  petition  ts 
this  day,  when  the  House  was  so  scar 
to  the  adjournment  ?  There  was  this  good 
reason,  this  natural  solution  of  the  del*?— 
that  the  petitioners  waited  under  the  hope 
that  parliament  would  have  doiie  something 
to  meet  existing  difficulties,  without  their 
intervention.  He  agreed  with  them  that  the 
attention  of  parliament  ought  to  be  spee- 
dily directed  to  the  question,  and  hsfiog 
said  so,  he  took  the  present  opportunity  of 
stating  in  answer  to  applications  made  to 
him  ss  well  by  hon.  members  of  that 
House,  as  by  other  gentlemen  out  of  it,  to 
know  whether  it  was  nis  intention  to  submit 
any  motion  on  the  commercial  distresses, 
that  he  had  no  such  intention.  He  was  in- 
duced to  that  decision  from  the  result  of  his 
exertions  three  years  ago,  when  his  pro- 
position was  met  by  a  motion  to  read  the 
other  orders  of  the  day.  Besides,  it  was 
his  conviction,  that  any  proposition  for 
such  a  change  in  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  country,  as  was  suited  to  the  altered 
state  of  our  political  relations  with  other 
nations,  could  be  attended  with  no  benefi- 
cial effect,  if  undertaken  by  any  person 
not  connected  with  the  administration. 
It  required  the  government  to  bend  its 
whole  attention  to  the  subject.  Tbey 
bad  better   means  than  any 
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member   could    have  of  acquiring  the 
fullest  information  on  the  subject.    They 
ought  to  undertake  it,  on  their  constitu- 
tional responsibility.    To  carry  to  its  ac- 
complishment such  an  investigation— to 
decide  amidst    the   conflicting   interests 
which  beset  it  in  every  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress,  demanded  a  strong  and  efficient 
government.     He  agreed  with  his  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Ricardo),  that  nothing  would 
be  more  fatal  than  any  interference  with 
the  system  adopted  last  session  relative  to 
cash  payments.    Any  thing  calculated  to 
favour  any  cry  against  that  arrangement, 
would  inevitably  increase   the  mischief. 
It  was  to  be  recollected,  that  those  per- 
sons who  most  urgently  pressed  its  adop- 
tion, had  never  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact, 
that  some  embarrassment  must  attend  the 
change  from  the  one  system  to  the  other. 
He  agreed  with  him  also,  in  the  convic- 
tion,   that  the  desired  alteration  in  our 
commercial  relations  could  not  be  the 
work  of  a  day,    from  the  nature  of  the 
interests  opposed  to  each  other ;   it  was 
necessary,  then,  that  the  change  should 
operate  over  a  space  of  time.      There 
was  however  one  point  on  which  he  had 
wished  so  great  an  oracle,  as  he  must  ever 
consider  him  on  such  subjects,  had  not 
pronounced  the  decided  opinion  he  had. 
He  alluded  to  the  possibility,  or,  if  possi- 
ble, the  adviseableness  of  paying  off  the 
national  debt.    The  proposition  was  not  a 
new  one — it  had  been  years  ago  suggested 
by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  indeed,  he  believed 
every  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  a  si- 
milar proposition  made  to  him  every  year. 
It  had  in  more  recent  times  been  brought 
before  the  public  by  Dr.  Watson,  bishop  of 
Landaff,  and,  with  the  highest  respect  for 
the  talents  of  that  meritorious  individual, 
he  could  not  consider  that  production  as 
the  most  favourable  specimen.    The  effect 
of  such  a  measure  would  be  to  place  the 
property  for  five  years  at  the  mercy  of  all 
the  solicitors,  conveyancers,  and  money- 
hunters,  in  the  country. 

Lord  Casilercagh  agreed  in  every  thing 
that  had  been  said  relative  to  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  petitioners,  but  he  could 
not  allow  that  House  to  separate  under  an 
impression,  that  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  country  were  overlooked  or  forgot- 
ten by  the  ministers  of  the  Crown.  With 
them  it  was  an  object  of  great  solicitude. 
If  any  practical  view  opeoed  on  the 
minds,  either  of  the  petitioners  or  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  presented  it,  his  right 
hon.  friend  at  the  bead  of  the  board  of 
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trade  would,  he  bad  no  doubt,  be  most 
anxious  to  receive  the  communication. 
With  respect  to  the  reference  made  to  the 
great  question  which. employed  the  atten- 
tion or  parliament  last  session,  he,  who 
had  during  that  discussion  been  fully 
aware  of  the  pressure  of  the  remedy, 
agreed  with  the  learned  member,  that 
every  principle  of  practical  wisdom  and 
state  policy  required  that  not  a  doubt 
should  be  suffered  to  exist  as  to  the  ar- 
rangement being  carried  into  effect. 

Mr.  EUice  heard  with  regret  from  the 
noble  lord,  that  in  place  of  the  govern- 
ment on  its  own  responsibility  taking 
up  the  inquiry  into  the  public  distress, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  that  relief, 
which  must  be  applied,  and  quickly,  the 
noble  lord  had  left  it  to  the  proposition 
of  individual  members  of  that  House.  As 
to  what  bad  been  stated  by  the  hon. 
member  who  denied  the  effect  of  taxation 
on  the  manufacturing  distresses,  be  dif- 
fered from  him  most  decidedly.  If  some 
arrangement  was  not  effected  before  the 
period  for  the  bullion  payments  arrived, 
under  such  a  system  of  taxation,  he  feared 
an  alarming  crisis  was  near. 

Mr.  Alderman  Heygate  said,  he  im- 
puted the  distresses  to  the  great  diminu- 
tion of  the  currency,  which  had  been  for 
a  long  time  gradually  going  on.  When 
nine  millions  had  been  withdrawn  from 
the  circulation,  great  mischief  and  distress 
must  have  been  the  result.  He  believed 
much  of  the  confusion  had  already  taken 
place,  and  from  what  he  heard  from  vari- 
ous parts,  confidence  was  reviving.  Let 
government  but  state  the  extent  to  which 
the  diminution  of  the  circulation  should 
go,  and  the  distress,  the  effect  of  uncer- 
tainty and  want  of  confidence,  would 
quickly  disappear. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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Newspaper  Stamp  Duties  Bilh.1 
Lord  Sidmouth,  on  moving  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  congratulated  their 
lordships  on  the  progress  that  had  been 
made  in  effecting  the  purpose  for  which 
they  had  been  called  together,  this  being 
the  last  of  the  bills  wnich  it  had  been 
thought  necessary  to  propose.  Their  lord- 
ships and  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
had  met  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
the  crisis  in  a  manner  the  best  calculated 
to  stem  them ;  and  the  measures  that  had 
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received  the  assent  of  the  Crown  had  al-  •  tered  into  a  conspiracy  against  the  te\W 
ready  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  correcting  a  '  gion  and  the  constitution  of  the  country, 


part  of  the  evils  against  which  they  were 
directed.  It  was  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  the  evils  to  be  provided  against 
should  arise  out  of  the  abuse  of  what 
were  undoubtedly  the  privileges  and  the 


which  could  only  be  effectually  put  do* a 
by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  said:— 
Ministers  have,  then,  at  last  wound  up, 
to  a  happy  and  appropriate    conclusion, 


rights  of  the  people— the  freedom  of '  by  this  attack  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
meeting  to  discuss  grievances,  and  the  '  press,  those  measures  of  indiscriminate 
freedom  of  the  press.  With  regard  to  the  |  coercion,  that  system  of  pains  and  pe- 
firsti  every  care  had  been  taken  not  to  in-  i  nalties  which  they  had  devised  agaiott  i 
terfere  with  the  legitimate  right  of  meet-  '  suffering  and  a  prostrate  people,  tad 
ing ;  and  the  fact  was,  that  every  meeting  \  which  have  been   carried    into  complete 


that  could  be  made  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  actual  free  discussion,  was  not 
only  left  untouched  by  that  act,  but  by 
the  regulations  of  the  act  they  were  ren- 
dered more  available  to  the  lawful  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  intended.  To 
regulate  the  public  press  was  certainly  a 
matter  of  greater  difficulty,  so  as  to  steer 
clear  of  trenching  upon  its  freedom.  But 
to  the  objections  in  certain  quarters,  that 
it  was  better  to  do  nothing,  he  could  not 
agree.  The  present  bill  proceeded  upon 
the  unhappily  notorious  fact,  that  blas- 


and  unrelenting  execution  by  overwhelm- 
ing majorities  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment— those  ready  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  the  servants  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  to  keep  his  majesty's  subjecti 
down — that  best  of  all  possible  argument*, 
in  the  opinion  at  least  of  the  noble  knight 
of  the  Thistle  on  the  cross  bench,  in  fa- 
vour of  their  own  practice,  whatever  that 
practice  may  happen  to  be.  Such  are 
the  true  characteristics  of  these  fearful 
measures.— But  what  is  the  light  in  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  view  them  by  their 


phemous  and.  seditious  publications  had  !  authors  and  abettors  on  the  other  side  of 


been  circulated  to  a  great  extent;  and 
when  it  was  said  that  these  publications 
would  find  their  antidote,  ana  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  restrain  them  by  law, 
he  would  refer  their  lordships  to  a  great 
statesman,  who  had  observed  how  danger- 
ous it  was  for  a  man  to  try  how  much 
poison  his  constitution  would  bear.  That 
the  poison  circulated  by  the  publications 
which  this  bill  was  intended  to  restrain, 
must  produce  an  effect  greatly  to  be  de- 
plored, could  scarcely  be  doubted,  when 
it  was  considered  that  in  every  cottage 
in  some  districts  of  the  kingdom  (he 
thanked  God  not  in  all)  were  these  poi- 
sonous publications  disseminated.  His 
lordship  described  briefly  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  The  great  obstacle  had  been, 
the  difficulty  in  finding  out  the  actual 
printer  or  publisher  of  these  blasphemous 
and  seditious  works,  he  generally  contriv- 
ing to  issue  his  works  only  to  those  upon 
whom  he  could  depend.  Thus  five  inform- 
ations had  been  filed  against  Carlile,  as 
the  vender  of  a  seditious  publication,  be- 
cause Sherwin,  the  printer,  could  not  be 
found.  The  regulations  in  the  bill,  upon 
this  and  other  points,  would,  he  trusted, 
have  the  effect  of  checking  the  circulation 
of  those  poisonous  publications,  and  he 
trusted  also  that  their  lordships  would  not 
hesitate  to  pass  it,  seeing,  as  they  must, 
that   blasphemy   and    sedition    had    cn- 


the  House  ?  Instead  of  a  successful  at- 
tack upon  the  liberties  of  all  the  people, 
the  noble  earl  in  the  blue  ribbon  has  not 
hesitated  to  take  credit  for  these  enact- 
ments, as  a  mild  system  of  remedial  mea- 
sures—measures of  peculiar  grace  and 
mercy  towards  the  whole  community,  ne- 
cessarily called  for,  for  the  protection  of 
the  faithful  subjects  of  the  state,  against 
the  inroad  of  certain  impending  dangers, 
which,  however,  have  come  into  exist- 
ence— have  been  born  and  bred,  and  bare 
arrived  at  full  maturity,  during  the  very 
short  period  which  has  intervened  since  the 
last  prorogation  of  parliament.  If  minis- 
ters had  been  aware  of  the  impending  storm, 
is  it  possible  that  they  could  so  far  have 
neglected  their  duty  as  to  have  sent  the 
members  of  both  Houses  home,  without 
giving  them  some  authentic  intimation  of 
the  dangers  with  which  the  country  was 
encompassed?  And  is  it  not  making  too 
great  a  demand  upon  our  credulity,  for 
ministers  to  call  upon  us  to  believe",  Out 
in  four  short  montns  this  mushroom  rebel- 
lion has  sprung  up,  and  has  already  as- 
sumed so  formidable  an  appearance? 
What,  then,  is  the  result  of  all  this? 
My  lords,  I  do  not  feel  myself  entitled 
to  believe  that  disaffection  has  extended 
itself  widely.  I  am  not  bound  to  give 
implicit  credit  to  the  representations 
which  ministers  think  fit  to  make  in  (heir 
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places  in  parliament;  and  that  garbled 
statement  which  they  have  presented  to 
both  Houses  with  so  much  form  and  so- 
lemnity I  think  it  my  duty  to  reject ;  be- 
cause it  is  offered  as  conclusive  evidence 
•gainst  the  people  of  these  countries,  for 
whom  evidence  was  offered  to  be  produced 
at  the  bar  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
But  ministers  refused  to  hear  a  word  in 
their  defence,  and  are  now  prepared  to 
complete  this  the  last  act  of  outlawry 
against  them,  on  the  mere  uncorroborated 
statement  of  their  inveterate  prosecutors, 
the  ministers  of  the  Prince  Kegent,  and 
without  a  tittle  of  such  evidence  as  would, 
or  ought  to  be  received,  in  any  court  of 
justice.  My  first  and  main  objection  then 
to  these  measures  is,  because  a  sufficient 
parliamentary  ground  has  not  been  laid  to 
authorize  so  serious  a  proceeding  as  the 
stripping  the  subject  of  any  part  of  his 
constitutional  privileges.  1  have  another 
objection  against  the  conduct  of  ministers, 
in  urging  the  enacting  of  these  heavy  pe- 
nalties as  general  measures,  because,  upon 
the  showing  of  the  ministers  themselves, 
they  were  devised  as  the  cure  for  insubor- 
dination and  turbulency  in  a  very  few  dis- 
tricts only,  and  those  very  particularly  cir- 
cumstanced— and  because  ministers  nave, 
notwithstanding,  prevailed  upon  the  par- 
liament to  pass  a  general  sweeping  system 
of  coercion  against  the  whole  community. 
I  have  a  farther  ground  of  objection,  be- 
cause Ireland  has  been  included  in  the 
wide-spreading  proscription — whereas  her 
acknowledged  tranquillity  and  peaceable 
demeanor  ought  to  have  made  her  a  very 
unfitting  object  for  any  new  measures  of 
severity,  and  inasmuch  as  the  present 
measures  cannot  by  any  possibility  affect 
her  present  situation,  or  even  bear  upon 
her  former  habits,  when  she  deserved  less 
well  of  the  general  community  than  she 
does  at  present ;  and  because  there  has 
been  nothing  to  justify  suspicion  against 
her  in  the  remotest  degree,  or  to  prepare 
her  for  this  cruel  infliction,  except,  per- 
haps, her  having  been  recently  honoured 
by  the  panegyric  of  the  ministers.  The 
very  principle  on  which  these  measures 
are  founded,  strikes  my  mind  as  in  the 
highest  degree  objectionable,  inasmuch  as 
they  draw  a  wide  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  different  orders  in  society,  be- 
tween the  many  and  the  few,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  task-masters  and  the 
effective  part  of  the  population,  teaching 
to  the  people  this  worst  of  all  possible 
lessons,  that  in  the  eye  of  the  parliament 
( VOL.  XLI. ) 


at  least,  their  interests,  and  those  of  the 
higher  orders,  are  inconsistent  with  each 
other — and  again,  because  in  these  their 
lines  of  demarcation,  ministers  have  over- 
looked that  most  appropriate  of  all  dis- 
tinctions, the  separation  of  the  innocent 
from  the  guilty. — My  lords,  I  object  to 
the  whole  of  the  machinery  with  which 
ministers  have  preceded  and  accompanied 
these  extraordinary  measures.  They  have 
taken  the  head  of  the  state  from  that  digni- 
fied retirement  in  which  he  is  placed  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  constitution — from  which 
he  is  produced  to  the  view  of  his  people 
in  his  own  proper  person,  only  for  the 
purpose  of  exercising  the  high  function 
of  giving  or  refusing  liis  sanction  to  the 
enactments  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
or  the  higher  function  still,  of  dispensing 
the  heavenly  prerogative  of  mercy.  But 
ministers  have  broken  into  the  sanctuary. 
They  have  brought  the  illustrious  person 
to  give  a  precipitate  approval  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  his  father's  subjects,  and  to  in- 
fluence thereby,  as  has  been  too  fatally 
proved,  the  conduct  of  magistrates,  and, 
as  I  fear,  of  juries  too ;  thus  closing  the 
door  of  justice  against  the  unfortunate 
victims  in  the  tragedy  which  was  exhibited 
at  Manchester,  on  the  16th  of  August  last. 
And  lastly,  I  object  to  those  measures, 
because  some  of  their  most  eloquent  advo- 
cates have  thought  it  indispensable  for 
them,  in  arguing  their  necessity,  to  vilify 
and  to  degrade  that  important  part  of  the 
constituency,  the  people,  even  below  the 
humble  rank  which  they  are  acknowledged 
to  hold  in  the  community  of  the  state. 
This  may,  perhaps,  have  been  a  popular 
topic  for  the  moment,  according  to  the 
extra-aristocratic  feeling  of  the  present 
day.  But  this  argument,  if  it  deserves 
the  name,  could  surely  have  been  intended 
for  no  other  purpose  but  to  exhibit  the 
happy  dexterity  of  the. elegant  artist  in 
the  most  vivid  colours,  whilst  he  left  the 
case  just  where  he  found  it.  But,  ac- 
cording to  my  view  of  the  subject,  the 
just  composition  of  the  state  assigns  to  that 
reprobated  thing,  the  people,no  inconsider- 
able place.  The  people  form  the  great  body 
of  the  social  community.  It  is  from  them 
that  it  receives  its  form  and  consistency. 
They  are  the  sinews  of  the  nation's 
strength  in  war ;  and  in  peace,  the  humble 
instruments  of  its  commercial  prosperity. 
It  was  that  reprobated  thing,  the  people, 
which  fought  us  through  the  long  and  ar- 
duous contest  which  has  crowned  with 
glory  the  British  and  the  Irish  name.;  and 
(51) 
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hat  borne  die  triumphal  car  of  Waterloo's 
distinguished  chief  to  conquest  and  to 
immortality. 

The  Duke  of  Aihol  taid9  be  bad  moat 
conscientiously  voted  for  these  measures, 
being  thoroughly  satisfied  that  they  were 
imperiously  required  by  the  state  of  the 
country.  He  was  satisfied  they  would 
prove  highly  satisfactory  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  country. 

The  Earl  of  Htrrowiy  observed,  that 
no  one  could  have  anticipated  the  occur* 
ranees  which  took  place  during  the  recess, 
and  that  ministers,  by  waiting  until  now, 
only  showed  a  disposition  to  trust  to  the 
existing  laws,  as  long  as  they  could  do  so 
with  safety.  Besides,  the  refusal  of  the 
noble  lords  on  the  other  side  to  assent  to 
them  even  now,  was  a  proof  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  matt  have  attended  their  pro- 
poaal  at  an  j  former  period.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  London,  Westminster  and 
Southwark,  no  petition  or  remonstrance 
bad  been  presented  against  them.  The 
alienee  of  the  people  could  not  be  disputed; 
and  if  ever  there  was  an  occasion  to  which 
t^hackneyed  quotation  dumtacentdamant 
might  be  applied,  it  was  the  occasion  of 
which  he  was  speaking.  From  this  dispo- 
sition he  augured  favourably  of  the  future 
tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  thought 
that  government,  by  looking  the  danger 
in  the  face,  had  pursued  the  only  prac- 
ticable measure  of  conciliation,  that  of 
providing  for  the  safety  of  the  well-dis- 
posed subjects  of  the  drown. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  had  voted 
for  the  present  measures,  because  he  con- 
ceived that  their  necessary  tendency  was, 
to  secure  the  peace  of  the  country,  and 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
This  was  the  end  ana  aim  of  all  just  go- 
vernment ;  but  he  must  deny  to  those  who 
were  endeavouring  to  disturb  society  the 
character  of  being  the  people.  Upon  that 
understanding  he  would  say,  that  the  bills 
in  question  were  calculated  to  add  to  the 
happiness,  and  to  defend  all  the  constitu- 
tional rights  and  interests  of  the  subject. 
The  meeting  of  parliament  ought,  indeed, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  to  be 
regarded  as  a  blessing,  independently  of 
these  measures.  How  often  had  it  been 
.asserted  and  resolved  in  public  places, 
that  a  certain  meeting  had  been  a  legal 
meeting?  Yet,  was  there  one  man  in 
either  House  of  Parliament  who  had  dajred 
to  avow  such  an  opinion?  Other  meetings, 
hovever,  had  been  held  in  such  numbers 
as  to  produce  terror}  and  thereby  alone 
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to  be  rendered  tDegel.  At  eotne  of 
banners  wire  carried  beaming  {be  inacria- 
tion  of  «  Liberty  or  death,'7  and  the  all 
song.41  Give  us  death  or  liberty,"  vw 
sung  in  full  chorus.     So  be  said  too;  he 

K"  ed  in  the  sentiment;    ho  hoped  sa 
rlishman  always  would  bo  found  to 
prefer  death  to  the  loaf  of  liberty.  Bel 
what  sort  of  liberty  was  intended,  or  wfr 
could  be  fairly  represented  by  Uaoij 
flags,  and  black  fia^s,  by  ineenpnocs  ef 
«  vengeance,"  and   «  Let  him  was  hi 
not  a  sword  sell  his  garment  and  bay  me?" 
He  muss  confess,  wot  befpre  pamecaf 
had  assembled,  hie  alarm  was  great;  vat 
the  majorities  which  had  supported  tam 
measures,  and  the  quiet  produced  slravj, 
showing  the  confidence  which  wasrepoed 
in  parliament,   bed  put  en   end  tsfca 
alarm.    He  would  now  shortly  start  to 
these  proceedings,   one  of  which  est,  Is 
prevent  men  fropa  assembling  tejtjkr, 
as  they  bad  done,  in  numbers  nxNnJOyOOO 
to  50,000.    This  the  noble  serf  dU 
coercion,    He  could  not  understand  haw 
such  a  term  could  apply  to  such  a  h* 
Was  it  possible  the*    these  mahWa 
could  carry  on  any  thing  like  defe*  *t 
they  could  calmly  diecuaa  their  grioweia, 
or  make  any  rational  progress  tewfc 
their  removal?   The  bill  authorisedata 
still  to  meet— to  meet  with  those  warn 
they  knew,   in  a  manner  calculated  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  debate,  aod  to 
enable  them  to  come  to  a  right  condone* 
Then  again  with  regard  to  drilling  od 
training,  were  not  these  practice*  which 
ought  to  be  put  down  ?   Tnosgft  the  sub- 

1'ect  had  certainly  a  right  to  keep  anas  for 
lis  own  defence,  he  bad  no  right  to  keep 
arms  for  any  other  purpose.  By  the  ex- 
press language  of  the  Bill  of  Rista, 
which  confirmed  the  general  principle  m 
to  the  subject's  right,  the  right  also  of  the 
legislature  to  interfere  was  asserted.  Wits 
respect  to  the  traverse  bill,  it  had  un- 
doubtedly in  its  progress  received  improve- 
ments, which  reflected  great  credit  eai 
noble  lord  (Holland)*  It  bad  been  ob- 
served in  another  place,  that  the  noble 
lord  was  a  Whig  of  the  first  distinct!*, 
but  that  he  (lord  Eldon)  was  no  Wag» 
all.  In  the  modern  acceptation  ef  the 
term,  he  was  certainly  not  a  Whig;  bat 
he  nevertheless  hoped  he  had  alwsjt  fol- 
lowed in  the  path  marked  out  to  ram  by 
the  example  of  lord  Somers,  and  thee 
truly  great  men  who  brought  about  th 
Revolution*  Not  one  inch  would  tbsy 
ever  go  beyond  the  etrfct  necessity  of  fe 
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case,  and  by  the  same  rule  would  he 
always  govern  his  public  conduct.  Re- 
ferring now  to  the  Dili  for  regulating  the 
press,  he  was  ready  to  admit  that  the 
liberties  of  Englishmen  had  not  only  been 
sustained  and  supported,  but  in  some 
degree  obtained  by  the  freedom  with  which 
h  exercised  its  powers.  For  the  same 
reason,  it  was  important  to  take  care  that 
it  should  not  be  destroyed  by  the  same 
means.  Blame  had  been  cast  on  a  learned 
person  who  had  filled  an  office  which  he 
himself  once  bad  the  honour  to  hold,  for 
not  having  prosecuted  libels  more  effec- 
tually. For  his  own  part,  he  did  not 
know  how  that  learned  person  could  have 
stated  with  more  effect.  The  late  publi- 
cations were  quite  a  novelty  in  this  coun- 
try. When  he  was  in  office,  he  never 
heard  of  waggons  filled  with  seditious 
papers,  in  order  to  be  distributed  through 
tivery  village,  to  be  scattered  over  the 
highways,  to  be  introduced  into  cottages. 
Such  things  were  formerly  unknown ;  but 
there  was  now  scarcely  a  village  in  the 
kingdom  that  had  not  its  little  shop  in 
which  nothing  was  sold  but  blasphemy 
and  sedition.    He  understood  that  some 

Sersona  wished  a  distinction  to  have  been 
rawn  between  blasphemy  and  sedition; 
but  the  fact  was,  that  one  was  now  re- 
sorted to  for  the  sake  of  the  other.  The 
publications  he  was  adverting  to  were 
made  up  of  seditious  blasphemy,  and 
blasphemous  sedition.  By  no  other  means 
could  a  people  who  for  fifty  years  had 
shown  themselves  to  be  the  most  moral 
and  religious  in  the  world,  be  seduced 
into  a  conspiracy  for  overthrowing  the 
Constitution  of  their  country.  It  was  ne- 
cessary that  their  religion  and  their  morals 
Should  first  be  undermined.  He  wished 
that  they  could  be  separated,  but  he 
feared  it  was  impossible. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Wednesday,  December  29. 

Newspaper  Stamp  Duties  Bill.] 
On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  third 
reading  of  this  bill, 

Lord  Erskine  said,  he  could  not  suffer 
the  bill  to  pass  without  declaring  his  opi- 
nion in  a  very  few  Words,  and  putting  it 
on  the  Journals  by  his  protest.  He  felt 
as  much  as  those  who  were  the  authors  of 
the  measure,  the  necessity  of  supporting 
the  authority  and  of  maintaining  the 
dignity  erf  parliament,  but  he  was  confident 


that  a  law  so  unnecessary  and  so  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  public  free- 
dom, would  produce  a  quite  contrary 
effect.  From  the  beginning  of  his  life,  he 
had  uniformly  exerted  himself  for  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  having  always  con- 
sidered the  people  as  degraded  whilst  the 
government  was  contemptible  and  insecure, 
in  proportion  as  it  had  been  fettered  ;  but 
the  bill  before  them  went  beyond  any 
attack  upon  it,  which  he  ever  expected  to 
witness.  What,  for  instance,  couki  be 
said  for  the  clause  requiring  recognizances, 
which  seemed  to  consider  every  printer  as 
a  suspected  and  dangerous  person  ?  Could 
any  thing  but  discontent  and  disaffection 
be  expected  to  follow  from  such  an  un- 
precedented violation  of  the  constitution? 
And  after  all  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of 
this  unaccountable  innovation,  it  would 
be  of  no  manner  of  use,  as  the  restraints, 
in  many  ways  quite  obvious,  might  and 
would  be  invaded,  as  the  periods  of  the 
proscribed  publications,  and  the  number 
of  sheets  in  them  might  be  altered. 
Lord  E.  concluded  by  saying,  that  he 
was  the  more  earnest  that  such  a  law 
should  be  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
as  it  had  been  hitherto  respected  even  by 
those  who  unfortunately  distrusted  and 
libelled  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
To  have  the  confidence  and  affection  of 
an  enlightened  people  was  the  only  pos- 
sible way  of  securing  their  obedience* 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  the 
bill  would  only  affect  publications  sold  for 
sixpence  or  less.  Those,  therefore,  that 
were  of  a  higher  price,  were  wholly  ex- 
empt from  its  operation.  As  to  the  ob- 
jection taken  by  the  learned  lord,  that 
sureties  bad  only  hitherto  been  called 
upon  to  give  security  against  a  specific 
act,  he  would  beg  leave  to  observe,  that 
with  regard  to  a  numerous  and  important 
class  of  persons,  he  meant  the  publicans, 
the  principle  of  calling  for  security  for 
their  good  behaviour  had  been  long 
recognized  and  acted  upon.  Nor  could 
he  discover  any  objection  to  the  measure 
of  securities  required  under  the  present 
bill,  considering  the  circumstances  which 
had  rendered  it  necessary.  It  was  not 
directed  against  the  respectable  body  of 
booksellers  and  printers,  but  against  those 
persons  who  had  intruded  themselves 
into  that  class,  and  who,  having  neither 
property,  respectability,  nor  responsibility, 
it  became  essentially  necessary  to  prevent 
the  mischievous  consequences,  that  were 
dafly  increasing*  of  the  publications  sent 
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forth  by  them,  to  call  upon  them  irn- 1 
peratlvely  for  security  for  their  good  I 
conduct. 

Lord  EllenboTough  agreed  as    to    the 
necessity  that  existed    for  passing    the 
present   bill ;    a    necessity  arising  from 
those    mischievous    publications    which 
had  been  sent  forth  at  a  cheap  rate  to 
delude  and  deceive  the  lowest  classes  of 
the  people.    It  was  not  against  the  re- 
spectable press  that  this  bill  was  directed, 
but  against  a  pauper  press,  which,  ad- 
ministering to  the  prejudices  and  the  pas- 
sions of  a  mob,  was  converted  to  the 
basest  purposes,    which   was   an    utter 
stranger  to  truth,  and  only  sent  forth  a 
continual  stream  of  falsehood  and  malig- 
nity, its  virulence  and  its  mischief  heighten- 
ing as  it  proceeded.    If  he  was  asked 
whether  he  would  deprive    the    lowest 
classes  of  society  of  all  political  informa- 
tion ?  he  would  say,  that  he  saw  no  possi- 
ble good  to  be  derived  to  the  country 
from  having  statesmen  at  the  loom  and 
politicians  at  the    spinning  jenny.    He 
differed  from  his  learned  friend  in  his  view 
of  this  bill,  considering  it  as  imperatively 
called  for  by  that  mischievous  abuse  of  the 
public  press,  those  cheap  publications, 
which    were    comparatively    of   modern 
date,  and  which  had  for  a  time  derived 
impunity  and  increased  in  virulence  and 
malignity,  in  consequence  of  the  acquittal 
of  Hone.  The  mischief  arising  from  them 
in  the  deception  and  delusion  practised 
upon  the  lowest  classes,  by  means  of  the 
grossest  and  most  malignant  falsehoods, 
was  such,   that  it  threatened  the  most 
material  injury  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  unless  some  means  were  devised 
of  stemming  its  torrent.     Conceiving  that 
the  regulations  contained  in  this  measure 
would  have  the  effect  of  extinguishing 
this  gross  and  flagrant  abuse  of  the  press, 
that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  support  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  passed. 

Protest  against  the  Newspaper 
Stamp  Duties   Bill.]     The  following 
protest  against  the  passing  of  the  bill  was 
entered  on  the  Journals : 
"  Dissentient, 

"  1.  Because,  by  the  stamps  imposed 
by  this  bill,  and  by  its  further  directing 
recognizances  to  be  entered  into  by  the 
printers  and  publishers  of  the  pamphlets 
and  papers  therein  mentioned,  and  in 
sums  so  large  and  disproportionate  to  the 
probable  credit  of  such  persons,  or  the 
profits  of  such  small  publications,  it  is 


Protut  against  the 
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manifest  (and  has,  indeed,  been  not  wry 
indistinctly  admitted),  that  a  discourage- 
ment,  amounting  to  almost  9  prohibition, 
ia  thus  suddenly  aimed  at  a  very  large  aai 
often  useful  branch  of  trade* 

"  2.  Because  this  tacit  interdict  his 
not  been  justified,  nor  even  attempted  to 
be  supported,  in  such  a  manner  as  the 
House  of  Lords,  invested  with  the  only 
certain  means  of  arriving  at  troth,  was,  in 
my  opinion,  imperiously  bound  to  hate 
resorted  to,  before  it  consented  Co  a  law 
abridging,  in  any  manner  whatsoever, 
the  freedom  of  the  press. 

"  3.  Because  the  great  mass  of  British 
subjects  have  no  surer  means  of  being  in- 
formed of  what  passes  in  parliament,  sad 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  or  of  the  ysi* 
transactions  of  the  world,  than  throqgh 
cheap  publications,  within  their  notes  of 
purchase;  and  I  desire  to  express  my  Ab- 
sent from  that  principle  and  opinion,  that 
the  safety  of  the  state,  and  the  happiness 
of  the  multitude  in  the  laborious  condi- 
tions of  life,  may  be  best  secured  by  their 
being  kept  in  ignorance  of  political  con- 
troversies and  opinions ;  as  I  hold,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  government  of  this 
country  can  only  continue  to  be  secure 
whilst  it  conducts  itself  with  fidelity  and 
justice,  and  as  all  its  acts  shell,  as  hereto- 
fore, be  thoroughly  known  end  understood 
by  all  classes  of  the  people*  ■      .      ■ 

"4.  Because  this  obstruction  to  the  sale 
and  circulation  of  small  periodical  pubti* 
cations  is  not  confined  to  those  of  a  poli- 
tical character,  but  most  unaccountably 
extends  to  all  such  as  shall  contain  any 
public  news,  intelligence  or  occurrence, 
or  any  remark  or  observation  thereon ;  a 
description  which  most  obviously  com- 
prehends and  involves  all  the  transactions 
of  human  life  upon  which  reasonable  beugs 
(putting  national  freedom  wholly  out  of 
the  question)  can  seek  or  desire  to  com- 
municate with  one  another* 

"  5.  Because  it  might  be  admitted,  in 
perfect  consistency  with  these  objections 
to  this  bill,  that  considerable  numbers  of 
the  publications  in  question  may  bate 
been  mischievous;  but  no  evidence,  which 
I  can  accept  as  satisfactory,  has  been  kid 
before  the  House  of  the  extent  of  such 
abuses,  nor  that  the  laws  bad  been  duly 
put  in  force  to  suppress  them,  bad  been 
found  to  be  ineffectual  or  insufficient,  but 
on  the  contrary,  that  not  one  information 
or  indictment  had  been  filed,  by  the  at- 
torney-general  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  year  1818,  against  any  pejntator  pub- 
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lisher  of  a  libel. of  any  description  what- 
soever, and  that  in  the  present  year  fol- 
lowing it,  no  person,  except  Richard  Car- 
lile,  has  been  brought  to  trial  and  con- 
victed. 

"  6.  Because,  most  earnestly  as  I  desire 
to  see  the  government  of  this  country  in 
all  its  branches,  looked  up  to  with  reve- 
rence and  affection,  and  all  libellers,  who 
maliciously  asperse  it,  brought  to  speedy 
constitutional  punishments,  I  am  com- 
pelled, by  long  experience  in  the  courts 
of  justice,  to  question  the  expediency  of 
any  other  remedies  for  such  abuses,  but  a 
vigorous  execution  of  the  ordinary  laws ; 
since  before  the  passing  of  the  Libel  act, 
when  the  province  of  juries  over  libels  had 
been  annihilated  by  judicial  usurpation, 
the  licentiousness  of  the  press  inoreased 
beyond  the  example  of  former  times,  until 
libellers  lost  their  popularity  and  safety 
when  the  people  were  restored  to  the  pri- 
vilege of  judging  them,  and  of  protecting 
those  who  were  innocent. 

"  7.  Lastly,  Because  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  remedies  enacted  by  this  bill 
to  repress  the  publications  in  question, 
will  be  found  to  be  as  inefficacious  as 
they  are  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  the  constitution;  since,  when  the 
smaller  printers  and  publishers  are  on 
a  sudden  thrown  out  of  bread,  by  the  im- 
possibility of  finding  sureties  for  such 
large  sums,  to  be  levied  by  the  alarming 
process  of  extent,  and  not  upon  any  facts 
which  such  sureties  can  anticipate,  but  upon 
uncertain  opinions  regarding  undefined 
offences,  their  principals  may  have  re- 
course to  methods  of  delivering  themselves 
from  the  operation  of  the  law.  They 
may  enter  into  larger  partnerships  or  com- 
binations for  continuing  their  periodical 
works,  by  small  advancements  of  price  and 
changes  in  the  periods  of  publication, 
which  will  probably  be  more  eagerly 
sought  for  after  the  disappointed  inter- 
dict, and  parliament,  if  it  pursues  its  ob- 
ject, may  be  driven  to  carry  on  a  most 
unpopular  siege  against  the  press,  increas- 
ing at  every  step  the  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered, and  conferring  popularity  upon 
a  few  mischievous  writers,  who  would 
otherwise  sink  into  obscurity  or  contempt. 
(Signed)  Erskine." 

Both  Houses  adjourned  to  Tuesday  the 
15th  of  February. 

Demise  of  his  Majesty  King 
George  III.]  On  Sunday,  January  SO, 
1820,  in  pursuance  of  the  statutes  7  and 


S  William  8rd,  o*  16,  and  6  Anne,  o.  7, 
which  enact,  that  if  the  parliament  be,  at 
the  time  of  the  king's  death,  separated  by 
adjournment  or  prorogation,  it  shall,  not- 
withstanding, assemble  immediately,  both 
Houses  met,  pro  Jbrtnd,  and  adjourned* 
On  the .  following  day,  they  again  met. 
The  oaths  were  administered  to  the  Lords 
by  Mr.  Cowper,  the  chief  clerk.  The 
Lord  High  Steward  attended  in  the  long 
gallery,  and  administered  the  oaths  of  al- 
legiance to  such  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  as  were  in  attendance.  After 
this,  the  Speaker  took .  the  chair  of  the 
House,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  take 
the  customary  oaths ;  after  which,  those 
members  who  had  previously  taken  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  before  the  high  steward, 
came  to  the  table,  and  were  re-sworn* 
The  swearing-in  of  members  continued 
until  the  2nd  of  February*  when  both 
Houses  adjourned  to  the  17th. 
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Thursday,  February  17. 

Message  prom  the  Kino.]  The 
Earl  of  Liverpool  presented  a  Message 
from  his  Majesty  [See  the  proceedings 
of  the  Commons].  He  said,  that  it  being 
most  desirable  that  the  House  should  be 
unanimous  in  agreeing  to  an  address  to 
his  majesty  of  condolence  for  the  loss  of 
the  king,  his  father,  and  of  congratulation 
on  his  present  majesty's  accession,  which 
it  was  his  intention  to  move  immediately* 
he  was  anxious  to  avoid  any  question  that 
might  tend  to  produce  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion, and  he  should  therefore  move  that 
that  part  of  the  message  which  related  to 
the  calling  of  a  new  parliament,  and  the 
measures  to  be  adopted  in  consequence, 
be  taken  into  consideration  to-morrrow. 
— This  being  ordered,  the  noble  earl  pro- 
ceeded to  move  an  address  to  his  majesty; 
He  said,  he  was  so  convinced  that  the 
feelings  of  all  who  heard  him  were  upon 
this  subject  completely  in  unison  with  his 
own,  that  he  thought  it  would  be  need- 
lessly trespassing  upon  their  lordships 
patience  to  dilate  upon  topics  which  must 
suggest  themselves  to  every  person  in  the 
House,  and  the  effect  of  which,  by  dwel- 
ling upon  them,  could  only*  be  weakened. 
He  was  most  anxious,  that  upon  such  a 
subject  the  House  should  be  unanimous, 
and  the  address  had  with  that  view  been 
drawn  up  bo  as  to  afford  no  ground  what- 
ever for  any  difference  of  opinion,  although 
in  to  doing  he  had  not  in  any  manner  *•- 
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crificed  his  feelings,  either  public  or  pri- 
vate. He  was  satisfied,  however,  that  he 
only  echoed  the  sentiments  of  their  lord- 
ships when  he  spoke  of  their  late  sove- 
reign as  one  whose  reign,  for  the  length- 
ened period  or*  60  years,  had  afforded  a 
continued  bright  example  of  all  the  vir- 
tues that  ought  to  adorn  a  throne,  and 
whose  conduct  and  character  during  that 
long  reign,  would  for  ever  impress  upon 
the  people  of  this  country  a  grateful  re- 
membrance of  his  amiable  qualities,  whilst 
the  glories  of  his  reign  would  form  a 
splendid  portion  of  our  history.  He  was 
satisfied  that  they  would  be  equally  ready 
to  proceed  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  to 
declare  their  attachment  to  his  present 
majesty,  during  the  sovereignty  01  whose 
illustrious  house  the  country  had  derived 
so  many  advantages.  Under  these  impres* 
sions,  and  satisfied  as  he  was,  that  any 
thing  he  could  say  would  only  tend  to 
weaken  the  effect  of  what  all  their  lord- 
ships must  feel,  he  should  at  once  con- 
clude by  moving  the  address.  His  lord- 
ship then  moved  an  address  similar  to  that 
moved  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  was  con- 
vinced, that  there  must  be  a  most  anxious 
desire  in  their  lordships  to  proceed  in  the 
manner  which  the  noble  earl  had  pointed 
out.  The  deep  sense  which  the  House 
entertained  of  the  great  virtues  of  his  late 
majesty  left  no  doubt  of  their  concurrence 
in  the  expressions  of  condolence  contained 
in  the  address.  It  was  his  hope  that  that 
good  understanding  which  it  was  most 
desirable  should  subsist  between  the 
Crown  and  the  parliament  would  always 
continue;  and  therefore  their  lordships 
might  be  expected  to  join  in  the  confi- 
dence expressed  by  the  noble  earl.  For 
his  part,  he  readily  concurred  in  the  ad- 
dress, because  it  went  no  farther  than  the 
occasion  required,  and  pledged  the  House 
to  nothing  but  that  to  which  all  must  be 
prepared  to  agree. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  was  sen- 
sible, that  if  all  the  noble  lords  who  were 
anxious  to  manifest  their  concurrence  in 
the  address  should  rise  to  express  that 
disposition,  it  could  only  be  voted  when 
all  had  delivered  their  sentiments.  If, 
however,  he  made  any  claim  to  their  in- 
dulgence while  he  expressed  sentiments 
in  which  all  their  lordships  participated, 
he  must  confess  that  that  claim  was  one 
of  a  selfish  nature ;  for  those  with  whom 
he  was  connected  had  been  honoured  with 
great  marks  of  royal  favour  by  their  late 
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lamented  sovereign*  tie  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  he  should  be  excused,  if  he 
took  that  opportunity  of  giving  vent  to 
the  feelings  of  gratitude  with  which  he 
was  impressed.  It  had  often  been  said, 
that  the  favours  conferred  by  sovereigns 
were  soon  overlooked.  This,  however, 
had  not  been  the  case  in  the  present  in- 
stance. Our  late  gracious  sovereign, 
notwithstanding  the  estrangement  from 
his  people,  caused  by  the  inscrutable  act 
of  Providence,  continued  to  live  m  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects,  rei 
they  did,  all  those  virtues  by  the 
of  which  he  had  so  adorned  hie 
It  was  in  this  manner  that  our  lite  gra- 
cious monarch  had  forestalled  the  ap- 
plauses of  posterity ;  for  ill  the  long  *> 
terval  that  had  elapsed  whilst  the  veuVrss 
interposed  between  him  and  his  people, 
his  virtues  had  become  the  theme  of  thesr 
veneration,  and  had  received  the  final  seal 
of  their  admiration  and  respect. 

The  Earl  of  Darnley  said,  it  wis  the 
farthest  from  his  wish  to  interrupt  that 
unanimity  which  he  had  no  doubt  would 
prevail  upon  this  occasion ;  but  there  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  an  omission,  wbicn, 
if  he  was  irregular  in  noticing,  he  shookf, 
no  doubt,  be  told  so*  He  alluded  to  the 
circumstance  of  there  being  no  condolence 
included  in  the  address,  with  regard  to 
the  death  of  the  duke  of  Kent. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly his  intention  to  move  an  ad* 
dress  of  condolence  to  his  majesty  on  the 
lamented  death  of  the  duke  of  K&nt,  and 
also  to  the  duchess  of  Kent;  but  he 
thought  it  better  that  the  address  he  had 
already  moved  should  stand  as  the  single 
proceeding  of  this  night. 

The  address  was  then  agfeeu*  to  nem. 
diss.,  and  was  ordered  to  be  presented  to 
his  majesty  by  the  Lords  whb  white  staves. 
The  earl  of  Liverpool  observed,  that  his 
majesty's  state  of  health  not  allowing  him 
to  receive  the  whole  House,  was  the  rea- 
son for  adopting  the  above  mode  of  pre- 
senting the  address. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Thursday,  February  17* 

Message  erom  the  Kino*!  Lord 
Castlereagh  presented  the  following 
Message  from  the  King : 

"  George  A 
"The   King   is   persuaded   *ef  the 
House  of  Commons  deeply 
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in  the  grief  and  affliction  of  his  Majesty 
for  the  Joss  which  his  Majesty  and  the 
nation  have  sustained  by  the  lamented 
death  of  the  late  King  his  father. 

*'  This  melancholy  event  imposing  upon 
his  Majesty  the  necessity  of  summoning, 
within  a  limited  period,  a  new  Parliament, 
the  King  has  taken  into  consideration  the 
present  state  of  public  business,  and  is  of 
opinion,  that  it  will  be  in  all  respects 
most  conducive  to  the  public  interests 
and  convenience  to  call  the  new  Parlia- 
ment without  delay. 

"  The  King,  therefore,  recommends  to 
the  House  of  Commons  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  may  be  found  indispensably 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  public  service  during  the  interval 
which  must  elapse  between  the  termina- 
tion of  the  present  session  and  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  Parliament.  G.  R." 

Lord  Casilereagh  said,  he  should  move 
that  it  be  taken  into  consideration  to- 
morrow.   He  thought  it  necessary  that 
members  should  have  a  day  to  consider 
one  part  of  it,  but  he  hoped  the  House 
would    feel  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
delay  in  replying  to  another    part — he 
meant  that  which  referred  to  the  death  of 
his  late  majesty.    In  rising  to  propose  an 
address  of  condolence  to  his  majesty,  the 
House  would  feel  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary  or    desirable   for  him  to  go  into 
lengthened  details;   and  he  hoped  that, 
from  the  few  observations  which  he  had 
to  make  nothing  would  arise  to  prevent 
their  coming  to  an  unanimous  decision  on 
the  present  melancholy  occasion.    They 
would,  he  was  persuaded,  all  join  in  the 
same  sentiments  of  affliction  and  reverence 
for  the  loss  of  their  late  beloved  monarch. 
Whatever  might  be  the  opinions  respect- 
ing the  events  of  the  late  reign*  and  of  the 
administration  of  government  under  his 
present  majesty,    there    could,    he  was 
certain,  be  no  difference  as  to  this  point- 
that   under    the    illustrious    House     of 
Brunswick   this   country  had   enjoyed  a 
greater  share  of  happiness  and  glory  than 
had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.     The  House,  he 
was  sure,  were  anxious  to  testify  their 
deep  affliction  at  the  loss  of  a  monarch, 
who,  in  the  course  of  a  long  reign,  during 
periods  of  great  trial,  had,  by  his  mild 
and  amiable  qualities,  secured  the  love 
and  esteem  of  the  nation.    Indeed,  the 
veneration    in  which   our   late    beloved 
monarch    was    held,     and    the    general 
attachment   to  him   by  all  ranks   and 


classes,  were  visible  at  every  period  of  bis 
glorious  reign,  but  more  particularly  on 
those  melancholy  occasions  when  he  was 
prevented  from  superintending  in  person 
the  interests  of  his  people.  In  the  unusually 
long  period  of  his  reign,  this  country  had 
grown  up  to  rank,  power,  and  commercial 
splendor,  unequalled  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth.    With  these  feelings  as  to 
the  character  of  the  late  reign,    there 
would  not,  be  was  certain,  be  any  differ- 
ences as  to  the  address  of  condolence 
which  he  meant  to  propose.    There  was 
another  subject  to  which  he  should  also 
call  the  attention  of  the  House,  it  was  the 
accession  of  his  present  majesty.    To  his 
reign  he  looked  forward  with  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation ;  and  when  he  looked  to  the  past, 
he  had  the  best  guarantee  to  hope  from 
the  future.    Indeed,  after  the  declaration 
made  by  his  majesty  on  his  accession, 
that  be  would  make  the  example  of  his 
royal  father  the  basis  of  his  conduct,  the 
country  had  to  hope  for  a  prosperous 
reign.  In  conclusion,  his  lordship  trusted, 
that  his  majesty's  reign  would  be  long, 
and  happy  tor  himself  and  the  country ; 
and  that  though  he  might  not  have  to 
achieve  any  additional  glories  in  war,  he 
would  add  the  only  remaining  laurel  to 
his  brow,  by  looking,  in  peace,  to  policy, 
justice,  and  moderation  in  the  administra- 
tion   of  his   government.    His  lordship 
then  moved,  "  That  an  humble  address 
be  presented  to  his  majesty,  to  convey  to 
his  majesty  the  expression  of  the  deep 
affliction  in  which  we  have  been  involved 
by  the  death  of  the  late  king ;  a  monarch, 
whose  virtues  had  so  long  afforded  the 
brightest  example,  and  who  had  so  long 
reigned  in  the  hearts  of  his  faithful  peo- 
ple :  To  assure  his  majesty  we  shall  never 
cease  to  cherish  in  our  memories    the 
recollection  of  the  many  blessings  which 
we  have  enjoyed  under  the    mild   and 
paternal  government  of  his  royal  father ; 
during  whose  long  and  eventful  reign  the 
country  has  made  so  great  advances  in 
arts  and  industry,  in  commercial  opulence 
and  national  power,  and  has  derived  so 
large  an  accession    of  glory  from    the 
splendid  achievements  of  his   majesty's 
fleets  and  armies:  To  add  to  these  ex- 
pressions of  regret  and  condolence,  on 
this  common  calamity,  our  most  sincere 
congratulations  upon  his  majesty's  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  bis  ancestors :  To 
convey  to  his  majesty  the  dutiful  assur- 
ance of  our  loyal  and  affectionate  attach- 
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meat  to  Mi  sacred  person,  and  to  entreat 
him  to  believe  that  we  derive  from  the 
experience  of  the  post,  as  well  as  from 
our  confidence  in  his  majesty's  character 
end  virtues,  the  firm  conviction  that  his 
reign  will  be  marked  by  a  ooostant 
endeavour  to  promote  the  general  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  his  people.*9 

Au.  Tierney  said,  that  no  man  coald 
be  more  sensible  than  himself  of  the 
virtues  of  their  late  revered  and  lamented 
sovereign— virtues  too  numerous  to  be 
then  detailed.  Nor  could  any  man  be 
more  sincere  than  himself  in  congratu- 
lating his  present  majesty  on  his  acces- 
sion. No  man  could  feel  a  greater  per- 
sonal respect  for  his  majesty  than  himself. 
No  man  could  be  more  earnest  in  his 
hopes  that  his  msjesty's  reign  might  be 
long  and  prosperous.  No  man  could  ex- 
ceed him  in  sealous  wishes  thst  that  reign 
might  be  productive  of  equal  honour  and 
advantage  to  his  majesty  and  to  the  coun- 
try. Undoubtedly  there  was  one  expres- 
sion in  the  address  which  he  thought  had 
better  have  been  omitted.  He  adverted 
to  that  passage  which  spoke  of  "  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past."  On  all  the  past 
ne  wished  to  turn  his  back.  He  wished 
to  bury  it  in  oblivion.  A  new  reign  was 
commencing,  and  he  most  anxiously 
hoped  that  his  msjesty  would  adopt  such 
measures— that  his  ministers  woula  advise 
such  measures,  as  would  conduce  to  his 
majesty's  own  character,  honour,  and 
dignity,  and  to  the  general  benefit  of  the 
country. 

The  address  was  agreed  to,  nem.  con. 
and  it  was  ordered,  thst  in  consideration 
of  his  msjesty's  indisposition,  the  ssid 
address  be  presented  by  such  members  of 
the  House  as  were  of  the  privy  council. 
It  wss  then  resolved,  nem.  con.  1.  "  That 
an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his 
majesty,  to  condole  with  his  majesty  on 
the  loss  which  his  majesty  has  sustained 
by  the  calamitous  and  untimely  death  of 
his  royal  brother  the  late  duke  of  Kent. 
2.  That  this  House  do  condole  with 
her  royal  highness  the  duchess  of  Kent, 
on  the  calamitous  and  untimely  death  of 
his  late  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Kent." 
— Similsr  addresses  were,  on  the  following 
day,  agreed  to  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
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Message    from    the    Kino.]     The 
Earl  of  Liverpool  moved  the  order  of  the 
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day  for  taking  into  4onsiderttioa  Hi 
msjesty's  message*  The  maassgu  having 
been  read, 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  if  he  had 
had  any  doubt  on  the  preceding  day  as  to 
the  propriety  of  separating  Che  qnastiea 
as  to  the  calling  a  new  parliament  witaost 
delay,  from  the  subject  of  addressing  the 
king  in  condolence  on  the  death  of  the 
late  sovereign,   that  doubt  would  have 
been  entirely  removed    by  the  reanrk 
made  by  the  noble  marquis,  that  sacs  a 
intimation   was   entirely  unprecedeafied. 
It  was  undoubtedly  true  that  it  wss  e* 
precedented,  but  it  should  be  recollected 
that  the  situation  in  which    they  wss 
placed    was    also     unprecedented.    It 
was  not  the  case  of  the  trenfer  of  tss 
Crown  and  all  the  administration  of  de 
government  at  once  to  a  successor,  bst 
here   the   illustrious   individual   on  tit 
throne  had  administered  the 
for  a  considerable  time, 
called  upon  to  do  that  in  his  own 
and  behalf,  which  he  had  hitherto  dose 
in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  late 
king.    With  regard  to   the  questioasf 
dissolving  the  parliament,    according  tt 
the  common  law  of  the  land,  the  paras- 
ment  ceased  its  functions  on  the  desme 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  act  which  psewd 
for  enabling  the  parliament  to  sit  for  sk 
months  afterwards,  might  be  called  an  ex* 
ception  to  that  law.    With  regard  to  the 
motive  for  passing  that  act,  it  appeared  to 
have  been  intended  to  provide  against  a 
disputed   succession.     But    undoubtedly 
the  act  did  not  fetter  the  monarch,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  prerogative,   who  might  at 
once,  if  he  pleased,  exercise  that  preroga- 
tive by  dissolving  the  parliament ;  it  wss 
merely  a  question  as  to  the  public  interest 
or  convenience.    It  was  true,   that  with 
regard  to  the  civil  list,  it  had  been  usual 
for  the  parliament  sitting  at  the  demise  of 
the  Crown,  to  pass  a  measure  for  arrang- 
ing the  civil  list ;  but  this,  which  wss  s 
proper  compliment  to  the  Crown,  there 
was  no  necessity  to  bring  forward,  whea 
the  Crown  itself,  as  in   the  present  in- 
stance, waived  the  immediate  considera- 
tion  of  it.     This,  therefore,    being  pot 
aside  for  the  present,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Crown,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one, 
that  there  were  circumstances  connected 
with  the  knowledge  that  a  new  parliament 
must  be  called  within  a  certain  period, 
that  rendered  it  inconvenient  to  proceed 
to  any  public  business  that  was  not  ab- 
solutely necessary.    These 
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were  matter  of  notoriety ;  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  it  would  be  more  for  the  public 
interest  and  convenience  that  the  mea- 
sures necessary  to  be  brought  forward 
should  be  presented  to  a  parliament  unin- 
fluenced by  such  circumstances,  and  with 
their  attention  not  distracted  by  considera- 
tions arising  out  of  the  contemplation  of 
the  near  approach  of  the  summoning 
a  new  parliament,  and  the  preparations 
and  arrangements  necessarily  consequent 
upon  it.  His  lordship  concluded  by  mov- 
ing an  address  to  his  majesty,  which  was 
an  echo  of  the  message. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdotvne  expressed 
his  surprise  that  the  noble  earl  had  not 
afforded  any  explanation  as  to  the  reasons 
or  the  motives  tor  the  sudden  dissolution 
of  the  parliament.  He  believed  it  to  be 
contrary  to  all  precedent  for  the  Crown  to 
put  to  the  consideration  of  parliament  the 
question  as  to  its  own  dissolution.  It  was 
undoubtedly  true,  that  the  king,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  prerogative,  might  dissolve 
the  parliament  at  the  moment  of  its  meet- 
ing on  his  accession ;  but  when  the  ques- 
tion of  a  dissolution  was  put  to  parliament 
itself,  they  might,  with  perfect  propriety, 
consider  what  had  been  the  practice  upon 
similar  occasions ;  and  when  it  was  urged 
as  a  reason  for  now  dissolving  the  parlia- 
ment, that  it  would  be  for  the  public  in- 
terest and  convenience,  it  might  be  fairly 
answered,  and  this  too  on  the  authority 
of  the  noble  earl  himself,  that  the  present 
was  the  most  convenient  period  for  enter- 
ing upon  the  consideration  of  public 
business.  When,  however,  this  plea  of 
convenience  was  urged,  it  would  be  found, 
upon  looking  back  to  the  periods  of  the 
accession  of  our  sovereigns,  since  the 
reign  of  William  3rd,  when  the  act  was 
passed,  authorizing  the  parliament  to  con- 
tinue sitting  six  months  after  the  demise 
of  the  Crown,  that  at  periods  much  more 
inconvenient  than  the  present,  parliament 
had  continued  sitting,  and  had,  before 
their  separation,  uniformly  passed  the 
civil  list  bill.  Thus,  on  the  accession  of 
queen  Anne,  in  March,  on  that  of  George 
1st,  in  August,  of  George  2nd,  in 
June,  and  the  late  king  in  October,  the 
parliament  in  each  case  continued  sitting, 
and  passed  the  civil  list  bill  within  a  short 
period  of  the  meeting.  Why  these  pre- 
cedents were  to  be  departed  from,  the 
noble  earl  had  not  explained.  Neither 
had  he  explained  how  the  public  service 
was  to  be  provided  for  in  the  interval,  or 
how  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  was  to  be 
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provided  for,  the  civil  list  bill  having  now 
expired.  There  was  another  consideration 
also  of  great  importance ;  he  alluded  to 
the  increase  of  the  military  force  of  the 
country,  to  the  amount  of  10,000  men. 
Agreeing,  as  he  did,  in  the  necessity  for 
this  addition  to  our  military  force,  he  con- 
sidered it  of  the  greatest  importance,  in  a 
constitutional  point  of  view,  that  the  par- 
liament should  have  an  opportunity  of 
taking  into  consideration  such  increase. 
Was  it  intended  that  only  a  short  mutiny 
bill  should  be  brought  in,  which  would 
not  afford  any  opportunity  of  considering 
the  amount  of  the  force  ?  As  he  had  been 
unable  to  discover  any  reason  why  the 
precedent  in  former  cases  should  be  in 
this  instance  departed  from,  he  could  not 
give  his  vote  for  the  address. 

The  Earl  of  Harrawby  observed,  that 
it  must  be,  in  his  opinion,  obvious,  that 
with  all  the  preparations  and  arrangements 
that  were  making,  with  a  view  to  a  disso- 
lution of  parliament,  which  it  was  known 
must  take  place  within  a  certain  period, 
it  was  impossible  for  the  members  of  the 
other  House  to  pay  that  attention  which 
was  requisite  to  the  measures  to  be  pro- 
posed to  them.  As  to  any  difficulty  in 
providing  for  the  public  service  in  the 
interim,  the  course  to  be  pursued  was  in* 
tended  to  be  the  same  as  in  1807  and  in 
1784,  when  a  dissolution  took  place  about 
the  same  period ;  and  with  regard  to  pro- 
viding for  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  though 
there  might  perhaps  be  some  slight  diffi- 
culty, yet  it  might  readily  be  done  by  a 
vote  of  credit  out  of  the  remaining  here- 
ditary revenues  of  the  Crown. 

Earl  Grosvenor  contended,  that  there 
was  time  enough  to  complete  any  mea- 
sures that  might  be  necessary,  without 
dissolving  the  parliament,  and  objected 
strongly  to  the  continuance  of  so  large  a 
standing  army  in  time  of  peace.  Was  it 
for  a  purpose  which  ministers  could  not 
avow — was  it  to  support  themselves  in 
administration,  that  this  extraordinary 
burthen  was  to  be  continued  in  the  pre- 
sent distressed  condition  of  the  country  ? 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  thought  that 
great  inconvenience  would  be  found  to 
attend  the  immediate  dissolution  of  par- 
liament. With  respect  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  civil  list,  he  thought  it  would 
be  better  that  it  should  be  arranged  by 
parliament,  instead  of  being  submitted  to 
the  public— as  it  was,  in  effect,  by  being 
postponed  until  the  general  election  had 
taken  place.    The  House  would  recollect, 
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that  there  were  such  things  as  instructions 
from  constituents  to  their  representatives, 
and  that  he  thought  should  hare  suggest* 
ed  itself  to  the  noble  lords  as  one  of  the 
inconveniences  attendant  upon  the  course 
which  they  recommended.  It  had  been 
said,  that  the  civil  list  was  to  be  pro* 
vided  for  out  of  the  hereditary  revenues. 
But  they  would  find,  by  the  consoli- 
dated fund  act,  that  the  hereditary  reve- 
nues were  appropriated  to  make  up  the 
deficiencies  or  that  fund,  in  the  event  of 
the  king's  demise. 

The  Earl  of  Caernarvon  said,  his  noble 
friend  had  shown,  that  if  it  was  conve- 
nient at  any  time  to  continue  the  sitting 
of  parliament,  it  was  convenient  now. 
But  then  it  was  objected,  that  members 
of  parliament  would  have  so  much  of  their 
own  business  to  attend  to,  they  would 
neglect  the  business  of  their  constituents. 
For  his  own  part,  he  should  have  drawn 
a  contrary  conclusion.  If  there  was  any 
period  when  members  of  parliament  at* 
tended  more  particularly  to  the  business 
of  their  constituents  than  another*  it  was 
when  they  were  about  to  be  dissolved. 
In  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  a 
strong  ground  should  be  made  outto  justify 
an  immediate  dissolution ;  and  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  those  who  could 
give  such  advice  without  such  a  ground, 
bad  not  done  their  duty  either  to  the  king 
or  to  the  country. 

Earl  Baihurst  observed,  that  the  whole 
business  of  the  session  was  yet  to  be  done, 
and  contended  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  get  through  it  in  time  to  prepare  for  a 
dissolution  at  the  end  of  six  months. 
With  regard  to  the  precedents  alluded  to, 
he  would  have  their  lordships  to  consider 
in  what  state  the  public  business  was  on 
those  different  occasions.  In  those  cases, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  adopting  the 
course  which,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, appeared  expedient.  Besides, 
since  the  death  of  his  late  majesty,  there 
had  been  more  excitation  throughout  the 
country,  on  the  prospect  of  the  new 
elections,  than  probably  existed  at  any 
former  period.  Perhaps  there  was  not  an 
instance  known  before,  in  which  the  same 
paper  that  communicated  the  death  of  the 
king  contained  an  advertisement  from  a 
candidate  for  the  representation  of  a 
county. 

Lord  King  said,  that  the  immediate 
dissolution  would  bring  them  to  May 
before  the  new  parliament  could  meet, 
and  he  would  leave  it  to  the  House  to  con- 
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aider  to  what  time  the 
in  that  case.  It  was  true  that  they  had  a 
balance  of  convenience  smdinconvenieaet 
to  decide  upon,  but  then  there  was  uni- 
form practice  on  ooe  aide,  end  that  prac- 
tice was,  that  after  the  demise  of  tat 
king,  parliament  should  proceed,  with  si 
little  delay  as  possible,  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  civd  list.  By  diaeolvrngaow, 
they  would  leave  the  Crown  withes*  a 
civil  list. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  thataceonk 
ing  te  the  law  of  parliament  in  fewer 
times,  on  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  to 
parliament  was  ipse  Jact*  dieeblved.  He 
did  not  mean  to  aay  that  it  was  not  rigst 
for  parliament  to  have  extended  itsosa 
existence  for  six  monthe  after  the  dense 
of  the  king,  as  was  done  by  the  acts* 
William  3rd.    His  notion  wae,  that  tw 
enactment  was  properly  made,   with  s 
view  to  the  public  interest ;   but  by  da* 
act  it  was  not  determined  that  the  psrfa- 
ment   should   neceaaarily  exist  far  u 
months  after  the  demise     it  was  srJU  1st 
open  to  consideration  how  far  tbepebat 
convenience  required  that  it  should  cst- 
tinue  so  to  exist  or  not.     If,  on  the  ote* 
hand,  they  thwarted  the  purpose  of  aV 
solving  parliament,  by  going  on  withst* 
stness  when  the  public  convenience  <W 
not  require  it,  they  were  the  persons  est 
took  upon  themselves    to   aay  that  tie 
Crown  should  not  dissolve  the  parliament 
If  they  threw  obstacles  -in  the  way  of  the 
dissolution,  they  took  upon  themselves  the 
authority  of  deciding  the  question ;  ss4 
therefore  he  would  vote  with  hk  noble 
friends,  not  with  a  view  to  break  in  upon 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  bat  to 
prevent  the  prerogative  from  being  inter- 
fered with. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Friday,  February  18. 

Message  from  the  King.]  The  or- 
der of  the  day  for  taking  into  considera- 
tion his  Majesty's  Message  having  bees 
read, 

Lord  Castlereagh  observed,  that  is 
rising  to  move  an  Address  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, it  might  be  for  the  conveniesce 
of  the  House  to  state,  what  course  it  *» 
the  intention  of  ministers  to  propose.  It 
was  well  known,  that  although  before  the 
late  recess  various  bills  hod  been  agreed 
to,  applicable  to  the  then  state  of  the 
countryi  the  great  mass  of  the  public  boa- 
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ness  of  the  session  had  not  been  entered 
upon.  Under  those  circumstances,  it  be- 
came indispensable  for  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters to  consider  what  course  it  would 
be  most  expedient  to  advise.  There  were 
only  two  courses  which  could  be  pursued 
-•—either  to  endeavour  to  go  through  the 
whole  of  the  business,  by  extending  the 
present  session  to  the  utmost  length  which 
the  law  would  allow,  or  to  call  a  new  par- 
liament. The  House  would  see  that  many 
inconveniences  would  attend  the  former 
of  those  courses.  It  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility be  scarcely  practicable  to  complete 
all  the  parliamentary  business  within  the 
prescribed  period,  and  to  select  those  to- 
pics to  which  the  especial  attention  of  par- 
liament should  be  directed,  would  be  a  dif- 
ficult and  an  invidious  task.  Any  measure 
not  completed  by  the  natural  close  of  the 
session,  would  not  stand  so  advantageously 
with  reference  to  a  new  parliament,  as  if 
absolutely  commenced  in  that  parliament. 
The  House  would  also,  he  was  persuaded, 
go  along  with  ministers  in  their  convic- 
tion, that  nothing  could  be  less  desirable, 
with  reference  to  the  public  morals,  and 
he  would  even  add,  to  the  public  tranquil- 
lity, than  to  leave  the  country  for  many 
months  subject  to  all  the  excitation  and 
passions  which  the  approach  of  a  general 
election  tended  to  generate.  Weighing 
the  alternative  presented  to  them,  minis- 
ters had  decided  in  favour  of  a  new  par- 
liament. It  appeared  to  them,  therefore, 
that  the  only  sound  proceeding  was,  to 
endeavour  to  confine  the  measures  to  be 
proposed  in  the  present  parliament  as 
much  as  possible  to  those  which  were  in- 
dispensable to  the  public  service.  He  was 
perfectly  aware,  that  it  had  been  the  usage 
on  similar  occasions,  on  tin?  first  meeting 
of  parliament  after  the  demise  of  the 
Crown,  to  make  provision  for  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  civil  establishment  of  the 
country.  It  certainly  was  the  wish  of  his 
majesty's  government  that  this  subject 
should  be  satisfactorily  arranged.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  would  require  much 
time  to  prepare  the  proposition  which  it 
was  their  intention  to  submit  to  parliament 
on  the  subject ;  and  it  was  also  extremely 
desirable  that  that  proposition  should  be 
adequately  considered  by  thetHouse,  with 
calm  minds  and  a  full  attendance;  all 
which  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  during 
the  existence  of  the  present  parliament. 
On  all  these  grounds,  therefore,  ministers 
had  decided  on  advising  the  Crown  to  call 
a  new  parliament  with  as  little  delay  as 


possible.  He  would  now  state  to  the 
House  the  particular  business  which  mi- 
nisters meant  to  propose  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  present  parliament.  With 
respect  to  private  business,  the  House 
wab  aware  of  the  course  that  had  been 
pursued  on  former  dissolutions— namely, 
to  make  such  an  arrangement  as  would 
place  private  business  in  the  new  parlia- 
ment in  thesame  situation  as  that  in  which 
it  had  been  left  in  the  old.  As  to  public 
business,  it  was  the  wish  of  government 
that  the  new  parliament  should  be  placed 
in  a  situation  the  most  calculated  to  be 
advantageous  to  the  public  service.  It 
was  not  proposed  to  vote  any  additional 
sum  for  army  services  during  the  present 
session.  Enough  had  already  been  grant- 
ed to  cover  the  expenditure  in  the  interval 
that  would  elapse  before  the  meeting  of 
the  new  parliament.  It  was  intended  to 
propose  the  continuance  of  the  Mutiny 
bill  to  the  25th  of  June,  as  well  as  of  se- 
veral other  bills  that  would  otherwise  ex- 
pire. It  was  probable  that  the  House 
would  arrive  at  the  close  of  its  labours  by 
the  end  of  the  present  month.  If  so,  the 
new  parliament  might  assemble  by  the 
25th  of  April,  when  the  business  of  the 
year  would  be  immediately  entered  into. 
The  noble  lord  concluded  by  moving  an 
Address  to  his  majesty,  which  was  an  echo 
of  the  Message. 

Mr.  Tierneu  declared,  that  the  whole 
of  the  proceeding  was  the  most  extraor- 
dinary he  had  ever  heard  of.  He  did  not 
believe  that  there  had  ever  been  an  acces- 
sion to  the  Crown  without  some  commu- 
nication to  parliament  of  a  nature  very 
different  from  that  which  had  been  made 
in  the  present  instance.  It  had  always 
been  usual  to  say  something  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  new  monarch,  and  of  the  course 
of  policy  which  it  was  his  intention  to  pur- 
sue. In  the  present  case,  the  House  had 
only  been  drily  told,  that  his  majesty's 
government  found  it  convenient  to  send 
them  about  their  business  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. It  was  true,  it  might  be  said,  that 
on  former  occasions  of  the  demise  of  the 
Crown,  parliament  was  in  a  state  of  pro- 
rogation ;  and  that  there  was,  therefore, 
greater  scope  for  observations  of  the  na- 
ture to  which  he  alluded,  in  the  speech 
from  the  Throne,  on  its  assembling.  But 
on  such  an  occasion  as  the  present,  there 
would  have  been  no  irregularity  in  sum- 
moning the  House  of  Commons  to  attend 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  the  royal  sentiments. 
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He  must  observe,  without  meaning  to  tay 
any  thing  offensive,  that  the  omission  of 
all  such  communication  was  very  indeco- 
rous. In  all  former  cases,  on  the  acces- 
sion of  a  new  monarch  to  the  throne,  he 
expressed  to  the  House  his  confidence 
that  they  would  make  good  the  hereditary 
revenues  of  the  Crown*  This  operated  in 
two  ways.  It  recognized  the  power  of 
parliament  to  vote  those  revenues  or  not. 
It  was  highly  important  that  it  should  not 
be  taken  Tor  granted,  that  those  revenues 
were  not  under  the  control  of  parliament 
It  was  true  that  some  of  them  were  so. 
But  what  were  generally  called  the  here- 
ditary revenues  of  the  Crown,  expired  on 
the  demise  of  the  Crown,  and  could  not 
be  legally  collected  without  a  new  act  of 
parliament.  Could  any  roan  doubt  that 
there  was  something  at  the  bottom  of  all 
this  extraordinary  proceeding,  not  hitherto 
explained?  What  it  was  he  knew  not; 
but  he  was  sure  that  no  administration 
would  wantonly,  and  without  cause,  depart 
from  that  which  was  the  ordinary  course 
on  such  occasions.  He  was  sure  that 
there  was  some  reason  why  the  civil  list 
was  not  voted  at  once,  as  was  usual.  The 
noble  lord,  indeed,  talked  of  the  time 
which  the  proposed  arrangements  would 
require.  That  appeared  very  extraor- 
dinary, when  it  was  recollected,  that  the 
subject  had  been  settled  within  the  last 
four  or  five  years.  At  that  period  a  very 
able  and  voluminous  report  was  present- 
ed with  reference  to  it ;  it  was  arranged 
on  the  suggestion  of  ministers  themselves ; 
and  now  the  House  were  told  of  the  time 
requisite  to  make  the  future  arrangements 
on  the  subject.  He  was  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  discover  where  would  be  the  difficulty 
of  bringing  a  bill  at  once  to  state  the  pro- 
posed amount  of  the  civil  list.  Nor 
could  he  comprehend  the  object  of  imme- 
diately dissolving  parliament.  All  that 
the  noble  lord  had  said  was,  that  it  would 
be  inconvenient  not  to  dissolve  parliament 
immediately.  The  noble  lord's  notion  of 
the  convenient  period  for  the  laborious 
business  of  the  -year  was,  that  it  should 
commence  in  May — a  season  not  very 
long  preceding  that  at  which  most  hon. 
gentlemen  were  in  the  habit  of  going  into 
the  country,  and  thereby  rendering  the 
proceedings  of  parliament  a  dead  letter. 
Formerly  it  had  been  thought,  that  the 
heavy  business  should  not  be  deferred  until 
after  Easter;  now  it  turned  out,  that  it 
was  convenient  that  it  should  not  begin 
until  long  after  that  period!    The  occur- 
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stance,  which  moat  randae  m 
the  present  moment 
nient  With  respect  to  the 
he  was  aa  desirous  aeany  snmn  to  get,  si 
speedily  as  possible,  through  all  the  daf- 
culties  and  annoyances  which  aa  electiss 
occasioned.  But  be  had  duties  toperfm 
in  that  House,  which  he  was  bound  a* 
to  neglect;  and  he  could  not,  tharetwe, 
concur  in  the  Addreaa  proposed.  Fran 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  lard,  it 
did  not  appear  that  it  was  intended*  ask 
the  present  parliament  for  any  fate 
grant.  [The  chancellor  of  the  eacssaacr 
said,  that  he  intended  to  propose  a  gnat 
for  the  payment  of  the  civil  fist  up  tout 
5th  April,  at  the  preaent  rate.]  Acced- 
ing to  the  statement  made  liy  the  sash 
lord,  the  new  parliament  would  not  be 
assembled  by  the  5th  of  April.  It  •*§ 
certain,  therefore,  that  there  would  bet 

Kriod  during  which  the  Crown  wosii 
ve  no  maintenance  whatever,  thst  fe 
House  knew  of.  All  this  appeared  to  hie 
to  be  wholly  unnecessary.  Why  not  a 
once  vote  a  specific  sum  for  the  cavil  1st 
of  George  4th  ?  Wh  v  depart  rron  the 
established  usage?  It  waa  unaccosaa- 
ble ;  something  or  other  waa  attheboutn 
of  the  business,  hitherto  unexplained.  Be 
knew,  however,  that  it  was  in  vain  far 
him  to  urge  this  argument;  the  bead* of 
the  members,  he  knew,  were  more  in  da 
country  than  in  town.  They  were  think- 
ing of  cockades,  and  hustings,  and  return- 
ing officers.  As  to  the  measures  proposed 
by  the  noble  lord,  if  the  propriety  of  an 
immediate  dissolution  were  once  acqui- 
esced in,  to  those  particular  measure*  he 
could  have  no  objection.  He  most  make 
one  exception.  In  an  early  part  of  the 
session,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country,  parliament  voted  an 
additional  military  force  of  11 ,000  men. 
All  alarm,  he  apprehended,  was  now  di* 
sipated.  Why,  therefore,  keep  up  this 
additional  military  force  of  1 1,000  men  ta 
the  25th  of  June  ? 

Lord  Castlereagh  assured  the  right  bos. 
gentleman,  that  he  had  no  other  purpose 
in  the  propositions  which  he  had  submit- 
ted to  the  House,  than  that  which  he  sad 
distinctly  avowed.  It  did  not  appear  to 
his  majesty's  government,  that  the  various 
topics  to  which  he  had  alluded,  could  be 
so  conveniently  discussed  by  the  present 
as  by  a  new  parliament.  It  must  quiet 
any  constitutional  jealousy  on  the  subject 
to  observe,  that  the  vote  which  bis  right 
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hon.  friend  intended  to  propose  was, 
merely  to  prevent  any  arrear  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  dissolution  of  the  present 
and  the  meeting  of  the  next  parliament. 
As  to  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the 
Crown,  those  which  were  strictly  heredi- 
tary were  so  inconsiderable,  that  no  ra- 
tional difficulty  could  be  contemplated  in 
making  a  parliamentary  arrangement  with 
respect  to  them.  There  could  not  be  the 
smallest  doubt  that  the  House  would  be 
disposed  to  act  with  respect  to  those  re- 
venues as  formerly.  He  could  assure  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  that  he  did  minis- 
ters great  injustice,  if  he  supposed  that 
they  entertained  any  distrust  of  the  pre- 
sent parliament  on  that  subject.  For  him- 
self, he  never  knew  a  parliament  to  whom 
he  was  persuaded  might  be  more  safely 
confided  the  duty  of  making  such  an  ar- 
rangement with  respect  to  the  revenue  of 
the  Crown,  as  should  evince  at  once  a 
becoming  economy,  and  a  disposition  to 
prevent  placing  the  Crown  in  such  a  situ* 
ation  as  would  endanger  the  incurring  of 
debt.  At  the  same  time,  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment claimed  the  opportunity  of  a  full 
deliberation  on  the  subject,  before  they 
submitted  it  in  its  details  to  the  judgment 
of  parliament ;  and  it  was  therefore  that 
it  was  proposed  to  postpone  it  until  the 
meeting  of  the  new  parliament. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  agreed, 
that  the  Crown  was  at  this  moment  with- 
out any  other  revenue  than  that  portion 
of  the  hereditary  revenue  which  belonged 
to  the  civil  list,  amounting  to  between 
500,000/.  and  600,000/.  He  would  on 
Monday  move  that  one  quarter's  revenue 
of  the  civil  list,  at  its  present  rate,  which 
would  become  due  on  the  5th  of  April, 
should  be  paid ;  this  would  carry  on  the 
royal  establishment  up  to  the  5th  of  July, 
before  which  time,  the  necessary  steps 
would  be  taken  by  the  new  parliament. 
By  this  means  all  inconvenience  would  be 
avoided.  In  the  arrangements  to  be  adopt- 
ed, a  considerable  saving  would  be  made. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  by  the  54th  Geo. 
3rd,  chap.  16,  a  sum  of  35,000?.  was  set- 
tled upon  the  late  Princess  of  Wales,  now 
our  Queen.  On  the  demise  of  his  late 
majesty  this  grant  ceased;  he  asked, 
therefore,  whether  this  provision  was  to 
be  continued,  or  whether  any  and  what 
other  was  to  be  substituted  in  its  stead  ? 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  every  pains 
would  be  taken  to  prevent  any  inconve- 
nience arising  in  the  quarter  alluded  to, 
from  the  dissolution  of  parliament. 


Mr.  Brougham  could  not  help  express- 
ing his  surprise  at  the  extraordinary  nature 
of  the  proceedings  adopted  by  ministers. 
With  respect  to  the  subject  alluded  to  by 
the  hon.  member  who  had  just  sat  down, 
it  was  not  then  his  intention  to  offer  a 
word  upon  it.  This  was  the  first  message 
which  so  precisely  and  so  specifically 
pointed  out  the  dissolution  of  parliament. 
Whenever  parliament  interfered  with  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown,  they  were  told 
by  ministers  that  they  were  not  competent 
to  entertain  the  subject  of  the  termination 
of  their  existence  as  a  body — that  the 
Crown  alone  was  to  decide  upon  it. 
Without  meaning  to  deny  the  right  of  the 
people  to  control  ministers  in  the  advice 
which  they  gave  the  Crown  as  to  the 
exercise  of  its  prerogative,  he  could  not 
help  noticing  the  strange  position  in  which 
parliament  was  placed.  They  were  called 
upon  to  give  an  opinion  whether  the  pro- 
posed dissolution  was  a  well  advised  mea- 
sure or  not.  Thus  called  upon,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  they  should  enter  upon  the 
discussion.  For  himself  he  was  as  little 
averse  to  an  immediate  dissolution  of 
parliament  as  the  noble  lord,  or  any  of 
his  colleagues  could  be.  He  had,  how- 
ever, one  remark  to  make  upon  this  ad- 
vice given  to  the  Crown;  he  presumed 
that  ministers  had  maturely  weighed  the 
inconvenience  to  which  the  country  would 
be  put  by  having  the  election  come  on  in 
the  middle*  of  the  assizes.  On  the  former 
dissolution  of  parliament  the  term  was 
postponed,  but  it  could  not  be  done  in 
the  present  instance.  The  next  point  to 
which  he  should  refer,  was  more  material. 
He  could  not  help  congratulating  the 
House  upon  the  admission  which  had 
been,  though  slowly,  wrung  from  minis- 
ters. Not  long  since  they  were  told,  that 
so  great  was  the  alarm  in  the  public  mind 
—so  inherent  was  vice  in  the  country— 
so  great  was  the  number  of  discontented 
and  designing  persons,  who  were  plotting 
the  subversion  of  the  constitution— that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  call  upon  parlia- 
ment to  pass  the  most  harsh  and  restric- 
tive measures,  in  order  to  put  down  the 
turbulence  of  the  country.  But  now  the 
fact  was,  that  one  of  these  restrictive 
measures  expired  with  the  parliament, 
and  as  ministers  did  not  exercise  their 
discretion  in  proposing  its  renewal,  it 
showed  that  the  necessity  for  it  had 
ceased,  or  else  they  were  about  to  plunge 
the  country  into  a  situation  which  not 
many  weeks  since  was  said  to  be  incon- 
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aistent  with  its  safety.  There  was  ano- 
ther point  to  which  lie  wished  to  advert. 
Every  one  who  heard  the  luminous  speech 
of  the  noble  lord— luminous,  not  because 
it  enabled  them  to  understand  the  reasons 
contained  in  it,  but  because  it  was  so 
transparent  that  every  one  could  see 
through  it— must  perceive  what  was  the 
real  motive  for  postponing  the  discussion 
of  the  civil  list  at  present ;  it  was,  because 
it  was  thought  more  handy,  to  bring  it 
under  the  consideration  of  a  new  parlia- 
ment, than  before  a  parliament  which  was 
on  its  death-bed — before  a  parliament 
that  could  not  sit  more  than  six  months, 
but  which  might  be  dissolved  the  day 
after  it  had  voted  the  civil  list.  This  was 
his  decided  conviction.  For  himself  he 
had  no  objection  to  the  dissolution,  as  he 
thought  frequent  parliaments  were  bene* 
ficial  and  refreshing  to  the  constitution ; 
yet  he  felt  it  bis  duty  to  point  out  the 
motives  by  which  those  who  advised  the 
measure  were  actuated. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  he  could  assure  the 
House,  that  the  civil  list  would  be  arranged 
with  every  view  to  economy,  and  a  proper 
attention  to  the  dignity  of  the  Crown. 
The  hon.  and  learned  member  had  taken 
a  constitutional  objection  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  ob- 
serving, that  nothing  of  the  kind  had  been 
previously  done.— That  hon.  member 
ought  to  recollect,  that  parliament  had 
on  a  former  occasion  presented  an  Ad- 
dress, praying  that  the  Crown  might  not 
interfere  with  its  operations  by  dissolu- 
tion. What  was  to  prevent  the  House 
from  now  entertaining  such  a  question  he 
was  yet  to  learn.  It  was  argued  also, 
that  a  prorogation  was  the  old  wholesome 
law  of  the  constitution.  But  the  law  was 
the  other  way.  The  old  practice  was, 
that  parliament  died  immediately  on  the 
demise  of  the  Crown ;  and  it  was  by  re- 
cent enactments  that  a  sort  of  period  of 
grace  was  extended,  and  parliament  al- 
lowed to  sit  six  months  after  such  demise, 
the  power  still  remaining  in  the  king  to 
dissolve  at  pleasure.  This  enactment  was 
made  in  the  reign  of  king  William,  and 
the  specific  ground  for  it  was,  that  at  that 
time  there  was  a  disputed  succession,  and 
it  would  have  been  inconvenient  that 
parliament  should  be  instantaneously  se- 
parated. This  act  was  made  permanent 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  when  a 
foreign  succession  was  again  contemplated. 
It  was  an  act  which  was  analogous  to, 
and  by  no  means  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  j 
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the  constitution.  In  the  reign  of  G 
1st,  and  the  two  following  reqgus* 
revenues  of  the  Crown  were  settled  bessai 
parliament  was  dissolved ;  bat  the  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  themselves  aoknsw 
ledged  that  those  cases  werenotanalegm 
to  the  present.  Let  them  loek  at  the 
state  in  which  parliament  wesattheperisa1 
when  the  late  melancholy  event  leak 
place.  They  had  before  them 
of  business  which  it  was  hnpnJtii  Co 
pact  could  be  dispatched  within  any  rea- 
sonable time.  The  country,  {rem  whet- 
ever  source,  were  told  diet  e  diasdutiau 
of  parliament  was  about  to  tehe  rises, 
If  he  were  to  name  the  individual  who 
had  been  the  first  to  sound  the  elm  ef 
dissolution,  the  Uoese  weald  percent 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  eight 
to  be  the  last  men  to  cast  en  imputation  ef 
precipitancy  upon  ministers.  He  frit 
convinced  that  the  House  would  see  that 
ministers  had  given  that  advice  which 
was  calculated  to  advance  the  beet 
ests  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Macdonald  eaidt  it 
that  though  ministers 
there  was  a  series  of  precedents  beam 
them,  they  should  think  it  necessary  to 
deviate  from  them  without  s— igiiiHj,  e 
reason  for  their  conduct.  It  was  admitted 
that  all  the  kings  of  England  since  the 
Revolution,  had  felt  it  necessary  to  throw 
themselves  upon  parliament  for  e  suitable 
provision  to  support  their  dignity,  ear 
was  there  any  instance  where  the  people 
did  not  ratify  and  approve  ef  the  conduct 
of  their  representatives  on  secK  occasions. 
The  present  was  the  first  lime  that  the 
civil  list  was  not  noticed  in  the 
from  the  Crown.  Was  it  that  the 
parliament,  which  had  gone  so  far  with 
government,  were  not  to  be  trusted?  or 
was  it  that  the  loyal  and  generous  people 
of  this  country  would  fed  displeased  at 
making  a  suitable  provision  for  the  Crown? 
It  was  said  that  economy  would  be  looked 
to  in  providing  for  the  civil  list;  but  it 
was  known  how  little  value  was  to  be  set 
upon  such  statements.  The 
upon  his  mind  was,  that  there 
thing  in  agitation,  which,  if  brought  for- 
ward now,  would  not  beer  the  ten  ef  e 
general  election. 

The  question  was  put  end  carried. 

Grampound,  Pxnrtw  Ann  Camel- 
ford.]  Lord  John  Ruuett  said,  that  in 
bringing  forward  his  motion  with  regard 
to  those  boroughs  in  which  bribery  had 
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been  proved  to  exist,  be  should  not  detain 
the  House  more  than  a  few  minutes. 
Provision  was,  he  understood,  to  be  made 
for  the  civil  list,  and  also  for  the  further 
continuance  of  those  acts  which  would 
otherwise  expire  with  the  present  parlia- 
ment ;  he  thought,  therefore,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  parliament  should  also  pro- 
vide for  the  preservation  of  its  own  dig- 
nity and  character.  They  ought  to  look 
with  a  jealous  eye  at  any  attempt  to  in- 
vade their  privileges.  In  furtherance  of 
this  he  intended  to  propose,  that  the  writs 
for  the  boroughs  of  Grampound,  Penryn 
and  Camel  ford  should  be  postponed  to  the 
meeting  of  the  next  parliament.  For 
this  there  was  a  precedent  in  15  Geo.  3, 
chap.  20.  The  borough  of  Shaftesbury 
having  been  convicted  of  bribery  and 
corruption,  the  writ  had  been  postponed 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  length  it  was  post- 
poned to  the  meeting  of  parliament  after 
a  prorogation.  He  proposed  that  this 
principle  should  extend  to  the  dissolution, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  was  analogous  to  a 
prorogation.  In  the  case  of  an  impeach- 
ment, Mr.  Fox  was  of  opinion  that  a 
dissolution  did  not  operate  otherwise  than 
a  prorogation  of  parliament  did ;  with  this 
difference  only,  that  the  former  gave  men 
a  better  opportunity  of  reviewing  their 
opinions.  Viewing  the  case  in  this  light, 
he  felt  that  there  was  no  impropriety  in 
bringing  the  present  bill  before  the 
House.  There  was  one  borough  ( Barn- 
staple) which  he  wished  to  exclude,  as 
proceedings  had  already  been  instituted 
with  respect  to  it.  He  should,  therefore, 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent: 
the  issuing  of  writs  for  the  boroughs  of 
Grampound,  Penryn  and  Carnelford,  until 
the  meeting  of  the  next  parliament. 
Lord  Castlereagh  agreed  in  the  princi- 

1>le  of  the  bill,  but  suggested  that  it  was 
ikely,  in  the  event  of  the  bill  going  to  the 
Lords,  they  would  call  for  the  inform- 
ation upon  which  the  Commons  had 
acted. 

Mr.  Wynn  was  of  opinion,  that  Barn- 
Ft  a  pie  ought  to  be  included  in  this 
bill.  Ample  evidence  had  been  given  at 
the  bar,  of  the  existence  of  bribery  in  that 
borough,  and  the  other  House  was  pro- 
ceeding upon  a  similar  inquiry,  when 
their  proceedings  were  put  an  end  to  by 
the  prorogation  of  parliament.  No  one 
could  deny  the  plenitude  of  the  authority 
of  parliament,  on  this  as  on  other  sub- 
jects. But  it  would  certainly  embarrass 
the  proceedings  if  members  were  returned 
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for  the** boroughs  at  the  ensuing  elections* 
It  might  then  be  objected,  that  though 
they  had  once  fallen  into  acts  of  corrup- 
tion, they  had,  in  this  instance,  elected 
members  without  having  been  guilty  of 
similar  practices,  and   that  therefore  it 
was  no  more  rational  for  the  House  to* 
recall  the  former  offences  of  these  boroughs 
than  of  any  others/    However  corrupt  in 
principle    and  practice   these    boroughs 
might  be,  it  could  not  be  doubted,  that 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed,  they    would  abstain 
from  open  corruption.     It  would  also  af- 
ford an  instance  of  practical  inconsistency, 
if,  while  they  in  a  future  parliament  pro- 
ceeded to  disfranchise  these  boroughs  as 
radically  corrupt,  they  allowed  the  indi- 
viduals who  might  have  been  elected  for 
the  boroughs  to  sit  to  the  end  of  that 
parliament.     He  allowed  that  the  case  of 
the  borough  of  Shaftesbury  was  different 
in  form,  but  it  was  equally  an  interference 
with  the  common  course  of  law  with  the 
bill  which  was  now  proposed.     It  was  as 
imperative  in  any  case  of  vacancy  during 
a  prorogation,  on  the  Speaker  to  issue  his 
writ,  as  on  the  lord  chancellor  to  issue  hit 
writ  to  the  sheriff  to  direct  his  precept  to 
the    boroughs    after   a    dissolution.      If 
bribery  had  been  practised  in  these  bo- 
roughs to  the  extent  to  which  they  had 
reason  to  believe  it  had,  it  was  imperative' 
on  the  House  to  take  such  measures  that 
the  dissolution  of  the  present  parliament 
would  not  prejudice  its  inquiries,  and  to 
refuse  to  concur  in  certain  bills  till  they 
had  a  reasonable  security  on  a  matter  so 
closely  affecting  its  privileges.    The  no- 
ble lord  had  very  properly  alludedto*  the 
case  of  impeachment  as  a  parallel  case; 
and  as  a  dissolution  was  held  not  to  affect 
a  measure  of  that  kind;  so  it  should  not 
affect  proceedings  of  equal  constitutional 
importance.      He  should  therefore  give 
his  hearty  support  to  the  bill.    It  was 
advisable  to  show  by  such  a  measure*  that 
there  was  a  power  in  the  constitution  to 
meet  any  emergency. 

Lord  «/.  Russell  said,  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  include  Barnstaple  in  the 
bill. 

Leave  was  given.     . 


The  King's  Answer  to  the  Ad- 
dress.] Lord  Jocelyn  reported  the 
King's  Answer  to  the  Address,  as  follows : 
"  George  R. 

'•  I  receive  with  the  truest  satisfaction, 
the  loyal,  dutiful,  and  affectionate  Address, 
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which  ihe  House  of  Commons  has  pre- 
sented to  me  on  the  late  heavy  loss  which 
I  have  sustained,  and  upon  my  accession 
to  the  throne.  The  House  of  Commons 
may  rest  assured,  that  the  whole  object 
of  my  reign  will  be  to  preserve  the  liber- 
ties, and  to  promote  the  happiness  of  my 
people.  G.  R" 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Monday,  February  21. 

Droits  of  Admiralty,  &c]  Mr. 
Brougham  said,  that  early  in  the  session  of 
1812,  he  had  moved  for  a  return  of  the 
amount  and  application  of  the  different 
monies  received  by  the  Crown,  which 
were  not  under  the  immediate  control  of 
parliament.  This  was  at  all  times  a  mat- 
ter of  great  importance,  but  it  was  more 
particularly  so  at  a  period  like  the  pre- 
sent, when  new  arrangements  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  royal  dignity  were  about  to  be 
entered  into.  The  funds  to  which  he  al- 
luded were  important,  as  they  involved  a 
considerable  variety  of  influence  and 
management.  When  he  made  the  motion 
to  which  he  had  alluded,  he  was  answered, 
that  arrangements  having  been  made  by 
parliament  for  supporting  the  civil  list,  it 
would  be  improper  to  enter  into  such  an 
inquiry,  as  it  would  be  a  breach  of  the 
terms  agreed  upon.  But  it  was  admitted 
at  the  same  time,  that  such  an  inquiry 
might  be  made  on  the  demise  of  the 
Crown.  He  had  felt  the  full  force  of  this 
objection.  But  now  he  conceived  the 
period  was  arrived  when  such  a  motion 
ought  to  be  made.  Those  funds  had 
arisen  to  such  an  amount  that  they  ought 
to  be  settled  on  a  permanent  and  consti- 
tutional footing.  He  should  therefore 
move  for,  "  An  account  of  the  total 
produce  of  all  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Crown,  and  usually  deemed  not  to  be 
under  the  immediate  control  of  parlia- 
ment, since  the  accession  of  his  late  ma- 
jesty, distinguishing  the  monies  arising  from 
droits  of  Admiralty  and  droits  of  the 
Crown,  4£  per  cent  West  India  duties, 
Scotch  revenue,  and  those  from  all  other 
such  sources  not  hereinbefore  specified.— 
Ordered. 

Lord  Palmerston  brought  in  a  bill  for 
continuing  the  Mutiny  Act,  from  the  24th 
of  April  to  the  24  th  of  June.  After  a 
short  conversation,  the  bill  was  read  a 
first  and  second  time. 
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Russel  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  to 
second  reading  of  the  bill  for  suspenditg 
the  issuing  of  writs  for  Grampoond, 
Penryo,  Barnstaple,  and  Caraelford. 

Sir  C  Burred  thanked  lord  Castlereagb 
for  his  liberal  conduct  hitherto  on  tin 
Bill,  and  hoped  that  he  would  endetvov 
to  secure  its  final  success  by  using  hit 
influence  with  his  friends  in  another  pUce 

![ Order !  and  Hear !]  so  that  it  might  not 
all  to  the  ground  after  it  had  passed  tkt 
House. 

Mr.  Calcrqft  said,  he  had  new  heard 
any  thing  much  more  disorderly  this  the 
allusion  of  the  hon.  baronet;  but  era  if 
that  suggestion  were  attended  to,  he 
thought  it  quite  impossible  that  the  bH 
could  pass  into  a  law.  It  was  became  be 
was  in  earnest,  in  support  of  the  mmam 
which  this  bill  professedly  furthered,  that 
he  did  not  wish  the  House  to  be  so  Bil- 
led, as  to  suppose  that  any  assembly 
could  pass  a  bill  condemning  foor  bo- 
roughs, while  in  the  case  of  one  onljthei 
had  any  evidence.  It  was  only  in  tk 
case  of  Barustaple  that  the  House  of 
Lords  had  any  evidence.  He  wished  to 
see  the  writs  suspended  till  the  ctrcsa- 
stances  which  had  appeared  to  criovsse 
these  boroughs  could  be  inquired  isco, 
and  he  therefore  wished  the  Home  to 
proceed  by  address,  which  was,  in  hi» 
opinion,  the  true  parliamentary  count. 
According  to  the  present  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, the  House  was  at  the  mercy,  not 
only  of  the  Crown,  but  of  the  other  flouse 
of  Parliament.  He  contended,  thit  the 
issuing  and  suspending  of  writs  should  de- 
pend on  the  House  alone,  and  upon  this 
doctrine  the  House  had  hitherto  acted. 

Mr.  JVynn  said,  that  the  proceeding  by 
way  of  address  would  go  to  the  o? erthrow 
of  the  constitution,  by  putting  the  whole 
elective  franchise  into  the  hands  of  the 
Crown.  The  address  of  the  House  couU 
not  confer  on  the  Crown  a  power  not  be- 
fore possessed  ;  it  could  only  call  on  th? 
Crown  to  exercise  a  power  already  exit- 
ing. It  would,  therefore,  recognise  that 
the  Crown  could,  at  its  own  will  and  plea- 
sure, put  an  end  to  the  elective  rights* 
any  portion  of  the  electors  of  the  kiax- 
dom.  This  proposal  was  not,  indsi 
without  precedent,  for  he  had  heard  cf  a 

f)lan  of  reform,  promulgated  under  the 
ligh  authority  of  the  Hampden  Club,  by 
which  the  king  was  to  be  begged,  a*  the 
simplest  and  best  plan  of  reform,  to  ab- 
stain from  sending  writs  to  certain  bo- 
roughs, and  to  send  writs  to  other  places. 


\ 
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It  was  extraordinary,  indeed,  that  this 
doctrine  should  have  been  promulgated 
under  the  name  of  Hampden.  Such  a 
power  was,  indeed,  formerly  claimed  by 
the  Crown,  but  the  matter  was  taken  up 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was 
declared  that  the  writs  might  be  demand- 
ed by  those  boroughs  as  writs  of  right. 
Writs  were  accordingly  sent  to  some 
places  from  which  they  had  been  with- 
held, and  for  one  of*  these  places,  Wen- 
dover,  John  Hampden  was  first  returned 
to  parliament.  He  was  ready  to  go  as  far 
as  any  man  in  defence  of  the  privileges  of 
parliament,  but  he  thought  they  were 
most  safe  when  confined  within  legal 
bounds.  He  should  not  be  willing  to  dis- 
franchise these  boroughs  without  hearing 
the  fullest  evidence;  but  he  conceived 
the  Lords  had  sufficient  evidence  to  say 
that  the  Commons  having  proved  bribery 
to  have  existed  in  those  boroughs,  and 
being  desirous  of  taking  measures  to  re- 
gulate the  elections  in  future,  they  would 
suspend  the  issuing  of  writs  for  this  time. 
To  proceed  by  the  authority  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  of  the  Crown 
was  the  only  legal  course,  and  he  should 
therefore  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  Marryat  said,  the  bill  required 
serious  consideration.  The  House  had 
not  all  the  evidence  before  them  on  the 
different  cases.  Besides,  there  were  in 
the  different  cases  various  shades  of  cri- 
minality. Two  of  their  own  members 
also  (Mr.  Swann  and  sir  M.  Lopez)  had 
been  severely  visited,  as  well  as  several 
Totersof  two  of  the  boroughs.  Was  it  likely 
that  these  persons,  after  the  warning  they 
had  had,  would  again  commit  the  crime 
for  which  they  had  suffered  ?  Indeed,  if 
he  were  askea  where  he  should  expect  to 
find  the  greatest  purity  and  independence 
in  the  elections  throughout  the  country, 
he  should  naturally  lay  his  hand  on  those 
boroughs.  There  was  such  a  difference 
also  in  the  evidence  before  the  Lords  and 
that  before  the  Commons,  respecting 
Barnstaple,  that  the  difficulty  concerning 
that  case  was  much  increased. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  his  doubts  as 
to  the  expediency  of  passing  the  bill  were 
founded  on  his  sense  of  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  measure  ultimately  in  view. 
They  were  not  in  those  circumstances,  or 
in  that  period  of  the  session,  when  they 
could  enter  into  the  consideration  of  a 
change  in  the  representation  with  advan- 
tage or  effect.  The  change  now  proposed 
was  no  less  than  to  extinguish  the  fran- 
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chises  of  four  boroughs,  and  to  tranfer 
them    to    other     unrepresented    places. 
Though  neither  of  these  objects  was  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  bill,  it  would  dis- 
tinctly recognize  the  principle,  that  though 
there  was  not  evidence  to  disfranchise  the 
boroughs  for  ever,  yet  on  a  prima  facie 
case  they  might  suspend  the  franchises. 
It  might  be  proper  to  legislate  on  this 
business  hereafter,  when  they  had  time  to 
view  the  question  in  all  its  complicated 
bearings,  but  it  seemed  strange  to  say  that 
they  had  evidence  to  deprive  a  borough  of 
its  franchise  pro  hac  vice,  and  not  for 
ever.    The  circumstances  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  these  boroughs  being  filled  up, 
could  not  operate  as  a  bar  to  legislation 
on  the  subject ;   and  it  would  be  better 
indeed,  constitutionally,  that  the  question 
of  the  disfranchisement  of  these  boroughs 
should  be  discussed  when  their  members, 
who  might  be  supposed  to  act  as  their  at- 
tornies,  were  present.   As  to  the  proposal 
of  proceeding  by  address  to  the  Crown,  it 
haa  been  satisfactorily  disposed  of.     If 
indeed  the  Crown  could  disfranchise  four, 
it  might  disfranchise  44  or  100  boroughs ; 
and  he  did  not  see  why,  if  this  power 
were  recognized,  it  might  not  also  extend 
to  counties  or  universities,  so  that  the 
very  existence  of  the  House  of  Commons 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Crown. 
The  only  course  of  proceeding  therefore 
was  by  bill.     He  felt  unwilling  to  con- 
clude without  stating  his  feelings,  respect- 
ing those  who  were  suffering  under,  per- 
haps just,  but  certainly  not  lenient  sen- 
tences, for  offences  committed  in  these 
boroughs.     When  they  considered  that 
these  offences  were   not  solitary,  when 
every  member  of  the  House  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  acquainted  with  so  many 
unconvicted  offenders   of  the  same  de- 
scription, he  felt   that  the  sentence  of 
two  years  imprisonment,  coupled  with  a 
very  heavy  fine,  was  severe.     He  did  not 
know  the  individual  so  punished  even  by 
sight ;  he  had  never  spoken,  or  had  any 
communication  with  him,  but  he  felt  in 
common   with  many  others  equally  un- 
known to  sir  M.  Lopez,  that  the  House 
should  show  that  it  would  not  oppose  any 
impediment  to  the  clemency  of  the  Crown, 
which  would  not  of  course  be  advised  to 
exercise  its  right  of  pardon,  in  a  case  in 
which  the  House  of  Commons  were  con- 
cerned, without  their  concurrence.     The 
prisoner,  he  believed,  was  68  years   of 
age,  and  though  a  grave  and  serious  of- 
fence against  their  privileges,  against  law 
(5L) 
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and  morality,  the  crime  he  had  committed 
could  not  be  said  to  be  extremely  rare. 
His  case  would  operate  as  a  warning,  even 
if  the  whole  of  the  sentence  were  not 
carried  into  effect ;  and  similar  offences 
would  not  be  more  frequent,  but  probably 
more  rare,  after  such  a  warning. 

Mr.  Scarlett  thought  it  would  be  a  deli- 
cate matter  for  the  House  to  interfere  to 
induce  the  Crown  to  remit  a  sentence 
which  the  court  of  King's-bench  had  im- 
posed. The  members  of  that  House,  too, 
should  be  the  last  to  appear  disposed  to 
treat  with  lenity  such  offences,  which 
they  were  out  of  doors  but  too  generally 
supposed  to  view  with  favourable  eyes. 
He  was  himself  not  prepared  to  say  that 
the  sentence  was  too  severe.  Though  of- 
fenders of  this  kind  might,  in  some  in- 
stances, gain  the  cross,  and  in  others  the 
crown,  the  court  of  King's-bench  did 
well  always  to  show  a  6evere  front  to 
such  offences.  He  felt  reluctant  to  make 
these  observations,  because  he  had  had  to 
appear  as  advocate  for  this  individual. 
After  having  done  his  duty  on  this  occa- 
sion, however,  his  connection  with  him 
had  ceased. 

Sir  J.  Yorke,  though  he  thought  the 
case  of  sir  M.  Lopez  a  hard  one,  could 
not  but  feel  for  his  friend  Mr.  Swann,  who 
had  only  been  found  guilty  because  he 
had  done  an  act  of  kindness. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  the  only  object 
of  this  bill  was  „to  enable  the  House  to 
apply  any  punishment  it  might  inflict  on 
these  boroughs  earlier  than  they  otherwise 
could.  The  non-existence  of  the  bill 
would  not  form  an  obstacle  to  the  taking 
cognizance  of  these  cases  in  a  new  parlia- 
ment. Though  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  vote  for  the  bill,  he  could  not  disguise 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  strong  measure,  and 
went  beyond  the  precedents  which  had 
been  adduced.  The  case  of  Shaftesbury 
only  applied  to  the  issuing  of  writs  during 
the  existence  of  a  parliament  over  which 
the  House  had  a  constitutional  control. 
But  it  was  a  bolder  measure  to  interfere 
with  the  elections  for  a  future  parliament, 
when  they  were,  in  some  measure,  tied  up 
to  a  specific  number  of  members  by  the 
act  of  Union. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  maintained,  that 
there  was  a  sufficient  prima  Jacic  case, 
with  respect  to  the  boroughs  alluded  to 
in  this  bill,  to  induce  the  Lords  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  measure  for  suspending  the 
issue  of  any  writs,  until  the  merits  of  the 
case  should  be  fully  gone  into.    It  was 
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clear  from  what  had  appeared  in  eriinee, 
that  such  corruption  had  taken  place  m 
each  of  those  boroughs,  that  it  would  la 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  J 
constitution,  and  with  the  character  of  the  Vd 
House  itself,  to  allow  the  electors,  whs  * 
had  been  guilty  of  such  flagrant  crint 
nality,  to  send  members  to  that  Hobs*, 
The  course  pursued  on  this  occasion  was 
fully  warranted  by  the  precedent  of  As 
Shaftesbury  case.  For  in  that  esse  Iks 
Lords  agreed  to  the  suspension  of  asy 
new  writ  upon  the  same  ground  si  that 
which  was  assigned  in  the  preamble  of  this 
bill.  The  only  difference,  indeed,  between 
the  two  cases  was,  that  in  the  Shaftesbory 
case  the  bill  for  suspending  the  writ  w* 
passed  on  the  eve  of  m  prorogatiea, 
whereas  in  the  present  case  the  tsmpea 
sion  was  proposed  on  the  eve  of  a  <bs*s» 
lution.  In  point  of  principle  the  two 
cases  were  precisely  the  same.  On  As 
ground  of  precedent  then,  as  well  ss  upon 
principles  of  constitutional  justice  sad 
sound  policy,  the  present  measure  ought 
to  be  adopted. 

Lord  Castlereagh  thought  the  Shaftei- 
bury  case  much  stronger  than  the  present, 
as  in  that  case  the  Lords  had  obtained 
from  that  House  a  copy  of  the  evidence 
taken  before  a  committee  upon  the  sub* 
iect,  in  order  to  examine  such  evidence 
before  the  act  was  agreed  to. 

Lord  «/•  Ru*hU9  in  reply,  animadverted 
upon  the  observations  which  had  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  merit  of  the 
bill.  It  was  true,  that  the  Lords  had  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  the  evidence  upon  the 
Shaftesbury  case  before  the  ad  of  the 
14th  Geo.  3rd  was  passed,  butthen  their 
lordships  had  not  much  more  time,  previ- 
ous to  that  enactment,  to  examine  such 
evidence,  than  they  were  likely  to  have  st 
present.  But  the  material  objectisa 
which  offered  against  the  delay  of  the 
proposed  enactment  in  this  case  was,  thst 
if  new  writs  were  issued  to  these  bo- 
roughs, each  would  continue  so  to  de- 
mean itself  at  a  new  election,  as  to  raise 
some  argument  to  defeat  the  object  of 
this  bill,  or  to  palliate  the  proved  detis- 
quency  upon  which  it  was  rounded.  To 
postpone  or  reject  the  present  bill  would 
serve  to  raise  a  doubt  in  the  country  ss  to 
the  sincerity  of  the  promise  held  out  by 
the  House,  that  in  any  borough  where 
flagrant  corruption  was  proved,  measures 
would  be  taken  not  only  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  corrupt,  but  for  the  prevea* 
tion  of  such  corrupt  practices  in  future, 
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by  the  disfranchisement  of  the  borough 
in  which  they  took  place.  With  respect 
to  Barnstaple,  the  House  had  had  only, 
■  one  efficient  member  for  that  borough 
fince  the  rejection  of  sir  M.  Lopez,  and 
yet  no  complaint  had  ever  been  heard 
of  the  inadequacy  of  its  representation. 
As  to  the  sympathy  expressed  for  the 
fate  of  sir  M.  Lopez,  he  did  not  mean  to 
find  fault  with  those  who  entertained  that 
sympathy,  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  such  corruption  as  that  of  which  this 
baronet  was  convicted,  deserved  punish- 
ment. But  as  to  the  corruption  which 
prevailed  in  small  boroughs,  where  the 
voters  were  comparatively  few,  poor  and 
ignorant,  he  much  feared  that  it  was  idle 
to  calculate  upon  the  prevention  of  such 
corruption  ;  and  he  felt,  that  whenever  it 
was  proved  to  take  place,  the  only  re- 
medy was,  to  transfer  the  right  of  election 
from  boroughs  of  that  description,  to 
large  and  populous  towns.  He  had  no 
disposition  to  blame  those  who  felt  sym- 
pathy for  sir  M.  Lopez.  He  submitted, 
however,  that  much  more  sympathy  or 
consideration  was  due  to  the  poor  voters 
who  accepted  the  bribe ;  because,  from 
their  ignorance,  they  were  probably  not 
aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  crime 
which  they  committed.  As  to  the  praise 
pronounced  upon  Mr.  Swann,  who  was  at 
present  suffering  imprisonment  in  conse- 

Siience  of  a  conviction  for  bribing  an 
ector,  he  should  only  say  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poet—"  Rara  avis  in  terra 
nigroque  similima  cygno." 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

The  Queen.]  On  the  motion  that 
the  House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  Supply, 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  before  the 
Speaker  left  the  chair,  he  was  anxious  to 
obtain  some  information  upon  a  point, 
with  regard  to  which  he  had  on  a  former 
evening  felt  it  his  duty  to  put  a  question 
to  the  noble  secretary  of  state,  to  which 
question  he  had  received  a  very  unsatis- 
factory answer.  He  meant  with  respect 
to  the  situation  of  the  Queen.  If  there 
was  any  subject  which  more  than  another 
interested  the  feelings  of  that  House  and 
the  public,  he  believed  it  was  the  condi- 
tion of  this  illustrious  personage.  For 
what  was  that  condition?  It  was  clear 
from  recent  occurrences,  as  well  as  from 
the  language  of  the  noble  lord,  that  the 
Queen  was  not  only  unacknowledged,  hut 
that  it  it  was  determined  that  she  was  not 


to  be  acknowledged.  Every  loyal  man 
must  witness  such  a  course  of  proceeding 
with  surprise  and  regret.  He  by  no  means 
intended  to  express  any  doubt  of  the  dis- 
position of  his  majesty  to  act  with  fairness 
and  liberality  upon  this  or  any  other  oc- 
casion, but  he  must  say  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely surprised  at  the  course  which  his 
ministers  seemed  inclined  to  take.  Was  it 
proposed  that  the  dissolution  should  take 
place  without  making  any  distinct  provi- 
sion for  the  Queen  ?  It  was  known,  that 
the  act  by  which  35,000/.  a  year  were 
granted  to  her  majesty  had  expired  upon 
the  demise  of  the  king,  and  was  it  now 
intended  to  leave  her  unprovided  for  ?  In 
what  situation  was  it  meant  that  the  queen 
of  England  should  stand  ?  Was  she  to  be 
left  as  a  beggar  on  the  continent,  or  was 
she  to  depend  for  her  subsistence  upon  the 
mere  bounty  of  some  person  or  persons  in 
England  ?  He  maintained,  that  as  queen 
she  was  peculiarly  entitled  to  the  attention 
of  that  House,  and  that  something  defi- 
nite as  to  the  means  of  her  future  provi- 
sion should  be  immediately  stated.  He 
was  quite  sorry  to  see  the  manner  in 
which  the  queen  was  treated.  Why  was 
was  not  an  address  of  condolence  and  con- 
gratulation voted  to  her  majesty  upon  the 
demise  of  the  king,  and  upon  the  acces- 
sion of  her  husband  to  the  throne,  as  was 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  queen  consort 
of  George  2nd  ?  Upon  what  ground  was 
the  queen  passed  by  altogether  upon  this 
occasion,  or  why  was  her  majesty's  name 
omitted  in  the  Liturgy  ?  He  did,  he  must 
confess,  expect  a  different  course  from 
ministers.  But  her  majesty  was  so 
completely  slighted,  that  it  was  quite 
unknown  to  the  public  in  what  man- 
ner she  was  hereafter  to  be  treated.  If 
the  queen  were  to  land  at  Portsmouth  to- 
morrow, there  was  no  arrangement  or 
understanding  how  she  was  to  be  received, 
or  whether  she  was  to  meet  the  marks  of 
recognition  and  respect  usually  evinced  to- 
wards the  members  of  the  royal  family, 
or  how  the  public  functionaries  were  to 
behave  towards  her  majesty.  These  were 
circumstances,  with  regard  to  which  some 
explanation  should  be  given  to  the  House 
and  the  country,  and  he  called  upon  the 
noble  lord  to  give  that  explanation  in  defi- 
nite terms.  He  asked  the  noble  lord,  how 
the  wedded  wife  of  the  king  was  to  be 
treated,  or  whether  as  a  husband  in  pri- 
vate life  was  bound  by  law  to  provide  for 
the  subsistence  of  his  consort,  the  queen 
consort  was  to  have  any  settled  provision  ? 
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It  was  due  to  the  rank  which  her  majesty 
held  in  the  constitution,  as  well  as  to  the 
character  of  the  country  and  the  claims 
of  public  justice,  that  the  means  of  pro- 
viding for  the  maintenance  of  her  dignity 
should  be  definitively  fixed— that  she 
should  not  be  left  dependent  upon  mere 
bounty,  and  that,  as  she  lived  separate 
from  her  husband,  some  distinct  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  adequate  support 
of  her  exalted  station. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  he  thought  the 
answer  which  he  had  given  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman on  a  former  evening  would  have 
been  deemed  quite  satisfactory.  If  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  waited  for  the  motion 
which  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
proposed  to  submit,  he  would  have  seen 
that  no  distinct  provision  was  to  be  voted 
for  the  king,  any  more  than  for  the  high 
personage  to  whom  he  had  alluded,  but 
that  a  sum  was  to  be  voted  from  the  con- 
solidated fund,  out  of  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  make  provision  for  that  high 
personage,  as  well  as  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  his  majesty.  He  expressed  his 
regret,  that  any  attempt  should  be  made 
at  present  to  press  into  discussion  the  very 
delicate  question  adverted  to  by  the  hon. 
gentleman,  as  such  discussion  was  but  too 
likely  to  create  a  ferment  in  the  country, 
while  it  was  calculated  to  give  pain  to  the 
illustrious  personages  more  immediately 
interested.  The  hon.  gentleman  might  be 
fully  assured  that  the  high  personage  to 
whom  he  referred  was  by  no  means  likely 
to  experience  any  thing  like  harshness  or 
inattention  [Hear,  hear !]. 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  his  wish  was 
to  have  a  distinct  provision  for  the  queen, 
at  least  equal  to  that  which  she  enjoyed 
under  the  late  act  of  parliament. 

Lord  Castlereagh  stated,  that  such  pro- 
vision was  intended  to  be  granted  out  of 
the  sum  for  which  his  right  hon.  friend 
proposed  to  move. 

Mr.  Tierney  declared  his  unwillingness 
to  vote  any  sum  for  the  queen,  until  some 
explanation  should  be  given  or  promised 
as  to  the  rumours  which  had  gone  abroad 
with  respect  to  her  conduct  upon  the  con- 
tinent. He  agreed  with  the  noble  lord  in 
thinking  this  a  very  delicate  question  to 
be  discussed  in  that  House.  But  by  whom 
was  it  brought  into  discussion  ?  Why,  by 
ministers  themselves,  who,  although  they 
deprecated  this  discussion  at  present,  held 
out  the  prospect  of  some  such  discussion 
at  a  future — [here  lord  Castlereagh  inti- 
mated his  dissent].    "  Then/'  said  Mr. 
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T.  "  I  mistook  the  noble  lord;  and  that 
mistake  is  an  additional  reason  with  me 
for  resisting  the  proposed  grant.**     So  it 
seemed  that  there  was  to  be  no  discussion 
at  all  upon  the  conduct  of  the  queen,  after 
all  the  world  had  heard  about  that  con- 
duct.   Yet  it  would  appear  that  her  ma- 
jesty was  not  to  be  recognized.  He  would 
ask  the  noble  lord,  whether  any  thing  like 
recognition  had  taken  place,  or  was  medi- 
tated ?    Was  the  queen  yet  aware  of  the 
death  of  the  king,  or  of  the  situation  in 
which  she  stood  in  consequence  of  that 
event?    Had   any  communication  been 
made  to  her  majesty  upon  the  subject  on 
the  part  of  his  majesty  s  ministers  r    How 
came  it  that  the  name  of  the  queen  was 
omitted  in  the  Liturgy  ?  These  things  re- 
quired explanation.    But  from  the  whole 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  this 
transaction,  as  well  with  regard  to  bis  ma- 
jesty as  with  regard  to  his  consort*  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  the  king  had 
been  betrayed  or  the  queen  had  been  in- 
sulted [Hear,    hear!].    As    an    honest 
member  of  parliament,    he  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  make  this  declaration.  He 
was  not  actuated  by  any  party  motive  or 
personal  prejudice  whatever,  but  he  would 
repeat,  that  in  this  case,  either  the  kins 
was  betrayed  or  the  queen  was  insulted 
[Hear,  hear!].    He  bad  heard  of  ru- 
mours with  regard  to  the  behaviour  of  the 
2ueen,  which,   if  true,   could   leave  no 
oubt  that  she  was  totally  unworthy  to 
occupy  the  throne  of  England ;  and  if 
so,  the  king  was  surely  entitled  to  the 
same  justice  that  the  law  granted  to  the 
lowest  subject  in  relieving  him  from  a  de- 
graded connexion.    This  was  a  discussion 
into  which  he  entered  with  the  utmost  re- 
luctance.   He  was  fully  aware  of  its  deli- 
cacy, and  he  could  not  advert  to  it  with- 
out pain,  but  he  felt  that  he  must  do  his 
duty.  He  had  heard  of  a  commission  hav- 
ing been  sent  to  the  continent*  in  order  to 
collect  evidence  as  to  the  misconduct  of 
the  queen ;  and  was  it  possible  that  the 
noble  lord,  with  evidence  in  his  pocket  to 
show  that  misconduct,  could  attempt  to 
apply  to  that  House  for  any  grant  of  pub- 
lic money  to  an  unworthy  pferson  I    This 
was  really  a  case  of  such  a  nature,  as  that 
House  was  bound  to  sift  to  the  bottom, 
and  if  the  rumours  in  circulation  were  true, 
justice  should  be  promptly  done  to  his 
majesty;    while,   on  the  other  hand,  if 
these  rumours  were  mere  calumnies,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  vindicating  the  cha- 
racter of  the  queen.    One  party  or  the 
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other  must  have  been  grossly  ill  treated. 
But  when,  he  would  ask,  were  the  ru- 
moured discoveries  made  with  regard  to 
the  misconduct  of  the  Queen  ?  Upon  the 
death  of  the  queen,  about  twelve  months 
ago,  the  liturgy  was  altered,  and  on  that 
alteration  it  was  directed  that  the  princess 
of  Wales  should  be  distinctly  prayed  for. 
Yet,  on  the  late  alteration  of  the  Liturgy, 
the  name  of  this  illustrious  personage  is  left 
out.  The  discovery,  then,  of  the  alleged 
misconduct  must  have  been  made  within 
the  last  twelve  months,  or  whence  the  dif- 
ference between  these  two  periods  ?  Why 
was  she  to  be  publicly  prayed  for  as  prin- 
cess of  Wales,  whose  name  was  to  be  alto- 


right  hon.  friend  felt  so  peculiarly  the 
delicacy  of  discussing  this  question,  he 
hoped  the  House  would,  for  various  rea- 
sons, give  him  credit  for  feeling  that  de- 
licacy even  more.  He  could  not,  indeed, 
enter  into  this  discussion  without  pain, 
but  he  hoped  the  House  would  indulge 
him  with  its  attention  for  a  few  moments, 
and  the  more  so,  as  he  differed  very  ma- 
terially from  the  viewB  of  his  right  hon. 
friend  upon  the  subject.  He  concurred 
fully  witn  his  right  hon.  friend  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  question  alluded  to, 
but  he  felt,  he  apprehended,  still  more 
than  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  difficulty 


and  the  delicacy  which  that  question  to- 
gether suppressed  when  she  became  queen  j  volved.  There  was  no  difficulty,  however, 
of   England  ?    Now    the    question    was   in  his  view,  in  that  part  of  the  case  upon 


England?  Mow  the  question 
brought  before  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try, it  must  not  be  blinked,  and  he,  for 
one,  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  the 


view,  in  tnat  part  ot  tne  case  upon 
which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  so  much 
dwelt,  because  it  did  not  appear  to  him  a 
matter  of  any  importance  whether  the 


queen  were  really  guilty  of  the  rumoured  :  queen  were  recognized  or  not  by  any  of 


misconduct,  no  quibbles  of  law,  or  quirks 
in  evidence,  should  prevent  justice  from 
being  immediately  rendered  to  the  king. 


the  means  recited  by  his  right  hon.  friend. 
For  whether  her  name  were  inserted  or 
omitted  in  the  Liturgy  or  in  any  act  of 


But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  queen  had  council,  she  was  constitutionally  and  in- 
been  calumniated,  he  would  have  her  cha-  disputably  queen  consort.  Being  indeed 
racter  completely  vindicated,  and  all  her  the  wedded  wife  of  the  king,  the  moment 
rights  asserted  and  maintained.  But  until :  he  succeeded  to  the  crown  she  was  eo  ipse 
her  character  was  re-established,  he  could  '  queen  of  England.  Upon  the  demise  of 
not  consent  to  vote  her  a  penny  of  the  pub-  '  his  father  she  in  fact  became  as  lawfully 
lie  money.  While  the  noble  lord  called  her  ;  and  rightfully  the  queen  as  her  husband 
merely  that  "  high  personage,"  instead  of !  became  the  king  of  this  country.  Her 
recognizing  her  as  the  queen— while  all    title,  then,  did  not  depend  upon  any  words 


Italy,  nay,  all  Europe,   was  filled  with 
rumours  of  her  guilt,  and  of  official  in- 


in  the  Liturgy,  or  upon  any  act  of  council, 
or  upon  any  expression  which  a  minister 


quiries  about  it — while   her    name  was  !  of  the  Crown  thought  proper  to  employ 
omitted  in  the  Liturgy — while  she  was  not   in  that  House.     Such  things,  indeed,  had 


acknowledged,  he  could  not  agree  to  vote 
her  the  means  of  maintaining  herself,  until 
the  reasons  for  such  extraordinary  circum- 
stances as  he  had  recited  should  be  satis- 
factorily explained.  The  thick  cloud  that 
covered  this  case  must  be  removed — the 
deep  mystery  in  which  it  was  involved 
must  be  unravelled,  before  his  mind  could 
be  satisfied  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  pro- 
posed grant.  He  had  every  disposition 
to  do  justice  to  the  queen ;  and  no  one 
would,  perhaps,  go  farther  to  support  her 
right  when  her  innocence  was  established. 
He  had  no  personal  knowledge  whatever 
of  her  majesty.  He  never  received— he 
never  expected  any  favour  from  her.  His 
object  was  to  have  her  case  fully  explained, 
from  an  anxiety  for  justice,  and  from  a 
solicitude  to  maintain  the  moral  dignity 
and  high  character  of  the  monarchy  of 
England. 
Mr.  Brougham  observed,   that  if  his 


no  effect  whatever  upon  the  rights  of  the 
queen ; — they  were  "  trifles  light  as  air/9 
and  could  not  operate  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree to  impeach  the  title  of  her  majesty. 
Nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  that  House, 
by  any  vote  it  thought  proper  to  pro- 
nounce, to  impeach  that  title.— So  much 
as  to  the  title  of  the  queen,  and  now  as 
to  the  proposed  vote  of  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  dignity.  That  provi- 
sion was,  it  appeared,  to  be  made  out  of 
the  general  sum  for  which  the  minis- 
ter was  about  to  move,  and  if  (hat  sum 
were  sufficient  to  afford  this  provision  in 
addition  to  all  the  other  objects  of  the 
grant,  that  must,  he  apprehended,  serve 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  those  who  were 
solicitous  for  the  adequate  supply  of  her 
majesty.  Out  of  the  proposed  grant,  the 
proportion  which  would  be  requisite  to 
make  good  to  the  queen  the  loss  of  her 
late  revenue  of  35,000/.  a-year,  would  be 
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furnished,  and  that  arrangement  was  at 
present  to  his  mind  quite  satisfactory,  for 
he  could  not  rest  upon  mere  technical  ob- 
jections.—  Then,  as  to  the  rumours  to 
which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  alluded, 
and  which  were  imagined  to  cast  a  cloud 
of  suspicion  upon  the  character  of  the 
queen,  he  totally  disregarded  such    ru- 
mours.   He  would,  indeed,  refuse  his  ears 
to  every  thing  like  rumour,  suspicion,  or 
insinuation,  so  long  as  her  majesty  re- 
mained queen  consort.    He  would  listen 
to  no  tales  about  inquiry  or  commission, 
nor  would  he  allow  the  rumoured  result  of 
any  rumoured  inquiry  to  have  the  slightest 
effect  upon  his  judgment.  But  if  any  thing 
in  the  shape  of  a  distinct  charge  against 
the  queen  should  be  brought  before  that 
House,  he  hoped  he  should  be  found  to 
act  as  became  an  honest  member  of  par- 
liament, by  pronouncing  a  fair  decision, 
not  only  between  the  parties  immediately 
concerned,  but  with  regard  to  the  public 
interest,  which  the  consideration  of  such 
an  important  question  must   necessarily 
involve*    He  trusted  he  would  be  found, 
in  such  a  case,  ready  to  do  equal  justice 
to  the  queen,  to  the  king,  and  to  the 
public,  with  a  due  regard  to  all  the  na- 
tional   and    constitutional  points    natu- 
rally belonging  to  such  an  investigation. 
But   till    some    specific    charge    should 
be  submitted  to  that  House,  his  lips  should 
be  sealed  upon  the  subject ;  but  he  must 
say,  that,  in  justice  to  the  high  personage 
alluded  to,  he  thought  that  no  opinion 
should  be  expressed  upon   her  conduct 
merely  on  the  authority  of  rumour.    If 
any  charge  should  be  preferred,  he  begged 
it  to  be  recollected  that  this  illustrious 
personage  was  not  remarkable  for  any 
slowness  to  meet  accusation,  nor  for  any 
difficulty  to  prove   her  innocence.     Re- 
membering, then,  her  alacrity  on  the  sub- 
ject of  former  charges,  it  was  but  candid 
to  give  her  credit  for  equal  alacrity  to 
meet  any  charges  that  might  hereafter  be 
advanced,  and  for  equal  facility,  too,  in 
confounding  her  accusers  [Hear,  hear  !]. 
But    the  question  which  his  right  hon. 
friend  had  thought  proper  to  discuss  was 
of  such  an  important  character,  that  he 
hoped  gentlemen  would  at  all  times  feel 
the  propriety  of  considering  it  with  calm- 
ness and  temper — that  bound  up  as  that 
question  was  with  the  feelings  of  all  the 
royal  family,  he  trusted  no  appeal  upon 
the  subject  would  ever  be  made  to  any 
turbulent  passions  out   of  doors  [Hear, 
hear!].     Such  an  appeal,  indeed,  upon 
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such  a  subject  could  not  be  too  forciblv 
deprecated;  at  any  time,  because  its  only 
effect  would  be  the  radical  subversion  of 
the  principles  of  justice.  But  especially 
under  existing  circumstances  an  appeal 
of  that  nature  must  serve  to  raise  a  fer- 
ment in  the  country,  and  to  have  the 
names  of  illustrious  personages  dragged 
through  the  mire  of  every  hustings 
throughout  the  empire  [Hear,  hear! J.  If 
any  discussion  of  this  important  question 
should  ever  arise  in  parliament,  its  cha- 
racter was  ample  guarantee  for  the  exa- 
mination of  the  subject  with  justice,  mo- 
deration, and  candour ;  and  deeply  inte- 
rested, as  he  must  be  in  the  question,  from 
professional  considerations,  as  well  as 
from  his  duties  as  a  member  of  that  House, 
he  would  enter  into  the  discussion  with 
a  full  confidence  of  an  equitable  result. 

Lord  Castlereagh  rose  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  thanking  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  for  a  speech  which  did  equal 
honour  to  his  head  and  his  heart,  and 
which  must  have  carried  conviction  to  all 
who  heard  it.  His  majesty's  ministers 
had  not  lost  sight  of  the  inconvenience 
which  might  arise  from  a  lapse  of  the  pro- 
vision which  had  been  made  for  an  illus- 
trious personage,  and  it  was  their  inten- 
tion to  submit  a  suitable  measure  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  supply ;  and  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  proposed  a  vote  of 
200,000/.  towards  satisfying  such  annui- 
ties and  pensions  as  would  have  been 
paid  out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  in  case 
the  demise  of  his  majesty  had  not  taken 
place.  Also  for  a  sum  not  exceeding 
50,000/.  to  provide  for  such  expenses 
of  a  civil  nature  as  did  not  form  a  part  of 
the  ordinary  charges.— Agreed  to. 

Insolvent  Debtors'  Bill.]  Lord 
Althorp  moved  the  second  reading  of  the 
Insolvent  Debtors  bill.  He  said  that  one 
of  the  principal  objections  which  had  been 
made  to  this  bill  was  the  clause  which 
gave  the  creditor  a  power  to  compel  the 
surrender  of  the  debtor's  effects,  and  af- 
terwards to  imprison  him.  It  had  been 
contended,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  com- 
pel the  debtor  to  surrender  his  property, 
when  he  had  rather  remain  in  prison  ;  but 
he  could  not  help  considering  this  as  one 
of  the  great  advantages  of  the  bill.  It 
was  extremely  desirable  to  give  effect  to 
the  principle  which  gave  the  creditor  a 
power  over  the  property  rather  than  the 
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person  of  the  debtor.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  law,  a  man  might  remain  in  prison 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  set  his  credi- 
tors at  defiance.  As  to  the  making  of 
freehold  property  liable  to  the  payment 
of  debts,  an  arrangement  would  be  made 
on  this  point,  which  would,  he  hoped, 
prove  satisfactory.  The  strongest  objec- 
tion had  been  made  to  the  clause  giving 
the  creditor  a  power  of  imprisonment  after 
the  debtor  surrendered,  which  had  been 
considered  by  many  persons  as  a  very  se- 
vere and  unnecessary  power.  As  the  law 
stood  at  present,  the  debtor  must  remain 
three  months  in  confinement  previous  to 
being  brought  up  for  judgment,  and  this 
was  agreeable  to  the  principle  of  impri- 
sonment, which  was  to  be  regarded  not 
as  a  punishment  but  as  a  security  for  the 
creditor.  When,  however,  the  cessio  bo- 
norum  was  adopted  as  the  principle  of  le- 
gislation between  debtor  and  creditor,  the 
imprisonment  was  to  be  taken  more  as  a 
punishment  than  before,  and  if  not  re- 
sorted to,  those  persons  would  escape  with 
the  greatest  impunity  who  had  contracted 
debts  with  the  least  ability  to  discharge 
them. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  se- 
cond time  this  day  fortnight. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Tuesday ,  February  22. 

The  Queen."]  On  the  resolution  be- 
ing put,  "  That  there  be  granted 
200,000/.  towards  satisfying  such  pen- 
sions, payments,  and  allowances  as  would 
have  become  payable  out  of  the  consoli- 
dated fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  out  of  the 
civil  list,  in  case  the  demise  of  the  Crown 
had  not  occurred  before  the  5th  of  April," 

Mr.  Tierncy  said,  he  wished  to  Know 
from  what  fund,  the  money  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  queen  was  to  be  paid  ? 
During  the  late  reign,  provision  was  made 
for  the  princess  of  Wales,  but  now  that 
royal  personage  was  queen  of  England. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ob- 
served, that  the  money  to  be  paid  out  of 
this  grant  would,  were  it  not  for  the 
demise  of  the  Crown,  have  been  paid  in 
the  usual  way  to  the  princess  of  Wales. 
All  that  was  intended  was,  to  pay  the 
sums  now  due  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
that  melancholy  event  had  not  taken 
place. 

Mr.  Tierney  denied  the  power  of  the 
right  lion,  gentleman  to  make  any  such 


payment  The  grant  of  the  princess  of 
Wales  was  one  of  those  grants  which  were 
subject  to.  the  life  of  the  king.  Besides, 
there  was  not  now  any  such  person  as  the 
princess  of  Wales.  If  it  was  intended  to 
grant,  to  her  present  majesty  a  similar 
provision  to  that  made  for  the  princess  of 
Wales,  words  to  that  effect  ought  to  be 
introduced.  If  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer granted  a  single  penny  in  any 
other  manner,  he  would  be  guilty  of  an 
offence  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  knew  that  this 
or  any  other  payment,  officially  made, 
could  not  alter  the  state  of  the  party  re- 
ceiving it. 

Mr.  Tierney  observed,  that  the  only 
provision  he  knew  of  was  made  for  the 
princess  of  Wales— but  there  was  now  no 
such  personage  in  existence.  How,  then, 
could  they  vote  a  grant  of  this  kind? 
He  knew  the  right  hon.  gentleman  dared 
not  mention  the  name  ofthe  queen.  But 
could  they,  he  would  ask,  give  to  an  in- 
dividual not  mentioned  in  the  grant  a  sum 
of  money  voted  to  another  person  ?  He 
should  like  to  hear  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  mention  the  name  of  the  queen, 
as  he  wished  to  have  it  recorded  on  the 
Journals. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  sum  formerly  granted  to  the 
princess  of  Wales  was  now  payable  to  the 
queen,  and  to  no  other  person. 

Mr.  Tierney  repeated,  that  there  being 
no  such  personage  as  the  princess  of 
Wales,  any  grant  to  the  queen  should  be 
so  stated  to  parliament. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  individual  to  whom  the  grant 
had  been  made  still  remained,  though  her 
political  character  was  changed.  Her 
majesty  had  a  right  to  receive  in  her 
present  situation  what  had  been  granted 
to  her  in  another. 

Mr.  Hume  asked,  why  such  difficulty 
was  made  about  mentioning  at  once  that 
the  grant  was  for  the  queen  ?  By  merely 
stating  this  the  objection  of  the  nght  hon. 
gentleman  would  at  once  be  met. 

Mr.  Lushington  said,  that  the  grant 
moved  for  was  stated  to  be  for  paying  of 
annuities,  &c.  payable  out  of  the  civil 
list,  and  which  would  have  been  duly 
paid  but  for  the  demise  of  the  Crown.  It 
would  be  improper  to  mention  the  name 
of  her  majesty  as  one  of  the  persons  re- 
ceiving an  annuity,  unless  all  the  other 
names  were    also   mentioned,    which    it 
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would  at  once  be  seen  would  be  extreme- 
ly inconvenient. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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Thursday,  February  24. 

Question  of   Privilege— Resolu- 
tions of  the  Commons  respecting  a 
Supply,  &c]     The  Earl  of  Lauderdale 
rose,  in  pursuance  of  notice,  observing 
that  the  case  he  had  to  state  was  so  plain 
and  clear  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
taking  up  much  of  their  lordships'  time. 
It  had  been  the  uniform  practice  of  par- 
liament, for  a  great  number  of  years,  that 
all  the  votes  of  supply  passed   by  the 
House  of  Commons,  during  the  session, 
should  be  included  in  an  appropriation 
bill,  which  came  up  to  that  House  for  its 
assent  in  the  usual  way,  and  it  was  the 
undoubted  right  of  their  lordships  thus  to 
exercise  a  legislative  power  with  regard  to 
tlie  supplies  voted  by  the  other  House. 
In  the  present  instance  that  practice  had, 
without    any  necessity,    been    departed 
from,  and  he  thought  it  was  incumbent 
upon  their  lordships  to  assert  their  un- 
doubted rights,  and  to  pass  some  resolu- 
tion disapproving  of  such  a  proceeding— 
a  proceeding  which  was   certainly  con- 
trary to  the  constitution,  and  which  was  so 
decided  in   1784,    when   the   House   of 
Commons  passed  a  resolution,  declaring  it 
a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  for  any 
officer  of  the  Crown  to  apply  money  in 
any  branch  of  the  public  service  without 
the  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament. 
But  in  this  case  there  were  not  only  the 
votes  of  sums  of  money  for  the  public 
service,  but  the  House  of  Commons  had 
actually  voted  a  sum  of  money  to  pay  an- 
nuities under  the  civil  list  act,  which  ex- 
pired on  the  demise  of  his  majesty ;  and 
they  had  thus  assumed  a  power,  of  their 
own  authority,  to  suspend  the  operation 
of  the  law  which  declared  that  these  an- 
nuities should  not  be  paid.    This  parti- 
cularly applied  to  the  case  of  the  annual 
sum  granted  to  the  princess  of  Wales. 
Were    ministers    aware    to  what  extent 
these  votes  went  ?    Was  it  not  the  effect 
of  them  to  continue  to  the  king  the  in- 
come granted  to  his  majesty  as  prince  of 
Wales,  as  well  as  the  amount  ot  the  civil 
list,  whilst  a  portion  of  the  hereditary 
revenues  also  fell  to   the  Crown?     Re- 
specting the  latter  there  was  no  account, 
and  ministers  themselves  did  not  seem  to 
be  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  votes 
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went.    It  was  in  vain  for  the  noble  earl 
opposite  to  recur  to  the  precedents  of 
1784-  and  1807:  in  these  cases  parliament 
was   dissolved  by  the  act  of  the  Crown 
without  any  previous  communication  of 
its  intentions,    but  in   the  present  case 
there  was  a  previous  communication  of 
the  intention  of  the  Crown  to  dissolve  the 
parliament,  which  rendered   the  present 
case   perfectly   unprecedented.     If    the 
House  of  Commons  could  then,  in  one  in- 
stance, assume  the  power  of  voting  the 
public  money  without  the  concurrence  of 
their  lordships,  what  was  to  prevent  them 
from  setting  aside  the  privileges  of  their 
lordships'  House  ?    It  surely  was  incum- 
bent upon  the  noble  lords  opposite  to  take 
care  that  no  such  precedent  was  esta- 
blished, for  if  the  universal  suffrage  and 
annual  parliament  men  could  unhappily 
gain  the  ascendancy,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  first  step  of  a  House  of 
Commons  so  constituted  would  be  to  set 
aside  the  legislative   privileges    of  that 
House,  and  here  would  be  a  precedent 
established  to  assist  them.    He  concluded 
by  moving  the  following  resolutions :-— 
"  Resolved— That  it  appears  from  the 
votes  of  the  House  of  Commons  now  on 
the  table  of  this  House,  that  the  Com- 
mons9 House  of  Parliament  have  voted 
the     following    resolutions:— 1.  That   a 
sum,     not    exceeding     2,000,00011,     be 
granted  to  his  majesty  to  pay  off  and 
discharge    Irish    treasury  bills,   charged 
upon  the  aids  or  supplies  of  1820,  out- 
standing and  unprovided  for.    2.  That  a 
sum,  not  exceeding  50,000/.,  be  granted 
to  his  majesty,  upon  account,  to  enable 
his  majesty  to  provide  for  such  expenses 
of  a  civil  nature,  as  do  not  form  a  part  of 
the  ordinary  charges  of  the  civil  fist  for 
the  year  1820.    3.  That  there  be  granted 
to  his  majesty  the  sum  of  200,000/.,  to- 
wards satisfying  such  annuities,  pensions, 
or  other  payments,  as  would  have  been 
payable  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  or  out  of  the  civil  list,  in  case  the 
demise  of  his  late  majesty  had  not  taken 
place,  before  the  5th  day  of  April,  1820. 
4.  That  a  sum,  upon  account,  not  ex- 
ceeding 200,000/.  nett,  be  granted  to  his 
majesty  towards  defraying  the  charge  of 
army  services  in    Ireland  for  the  year 
1820.    5.  That  a  sum,  upon  account,  not 
exceeding  600,000/.,  be  granted  to  his 
majesty  towards  defraying  the  charge  of 
army  services  at  home  and  abroad,  except 
in  Ireland,  for  the  year  1820." 
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"  Resolved  ~  That  the  Commons' 
Jiouse  of  Parliament,  informed  by  his 
majesty's  message  of  the  intended  disso- 
lution of  parliament,  have,  ip  these  reso- 
lutions, attempted  to  appropriate  money 
to  be  paid  for  services  suosequent  to  the 
dissolution,  which  ean  only  legally  be 
effected  by  an  act  of  parliament  appro- 
priating the  supplies  voted ;  and  that  they 
have  farther,  in  a  most  unprecedented 
manner,  assumed  the  power  of  providing 
for,  and  authorising  the  payment  of  certain 
pensions  and  annuities,  subsequent  to  the 
dissolution  of  parliament,  which  by  law 
are  declared  to  be  at  an  end. 

"  Resolved— That,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  feel  it  our  duty  to  declare, 
that  though  we  regard  these  proceedings 
as  derogatory  to  the  privileges  of  this 
House  and  of  parliament,  yet  we  are  in- 
duced, by  a  sense  of  the  state  in  which 
public  business  is  now  placed,  to  forbear 
from  any  immediate  proceedings,  and  to 
declare,  that  we  will  concur  in  indemnify- 
ing those  who  may  pay  money,  or  other- 
wise act  .under  these  resolutions,  which 
we  must  nevertheless  deprecate,  as 
threatening  the  subversion  of  the  best 
and  wisest  principles  of  the  constitution  of 
our  country.9' 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  observed,  that  it 
had  been  the  invariable  practice  of  parlia- 
ment since  the  revolution,  for  no  grant  to 
be  made,  nor  any  sum  to  be  levied  upon 
the  people,  without  the  authority  of  an 
act  of  parliament ;  and  this  was  so  strictly 
adhered  to,  that  in  the  case  of  a  loan, 
though  the  bargain  was  made  between  the 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  and  the  contrac- 
tors,- and  the  first  instalment  actually 
paid,  still  it  was  paid  into  the  Bank,  and 
not  touched  by  any  one  till  authorized  to 
be  drawn  out  for  the  public  service  by  an 
act  of  parliament.  But  with  respect  to 
votes  of  supply,  the  practice  had  been 
different ;  it  had  been  the  constant  prac- 
tice for  the  House  of  Commons  to  vote 
various  sums  for  different  branches  of  the 
public  service,  under  the  authority  of 
which  votes  alone  the  money  had  been 
applied.  It  was  true  that  all  these  votes 
were  included  in  the  Appropriation  bill; 
but  the  fact  was,  that  frequently,  particu- 
larly if  the  session  was  long,  half  the 
money  wanted  for  the  different  branches 
of  the  public  service  had  been  expended 
before  that  bill  was  brought  up  to  that 
House.  He  could  not  see  any  difference 
of  principle,  therefore,  between  the  case 
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he  had  just  stated  and  that  of  a  dissolu- 
tion happening  in  the  middle  of  the  usual 
period  of  a  session,  when,  after  the  meet- 
ing of  the  new  parliament,  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  including  all  the  sums  voted, 
might  still  be  passed.  As  to  the  resolu- 
tion passed  in  1784,  it  proved  the  direct 
contrary  of  what  was  urged  by  the  noble 
earl ;  as  it  showed  that  the  practice  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had  been  what  he  had 
just  stated ;  and  it  was  well  known  that 
the  object  of  passing  that  resolution  was* 
to  prevent  a  dissolution  which  was  sus- 
pected to  be  intended  by  the  Crown.  But 
the  passing  such  a  resolution  proved  that 
the  practice  bad  been  different  to  what 
that  resolution  referred  to.  With  regard 
to  the  Civil  List  act,  it  was  not  correctly 
stated,  that  it  had  expired,  as,  though  the 
sums  named  in  it  ceased  to  be  payable, 
the  regulations  in  the  act  were  of  the 
nature  of  permanent  regulations,  and  all 
that  hac(  been  done  was  to  vote  a  sum  for 
current  expences  for  the  quarter  interven- 
ing between  the  dissolution  of  the  present 
parliament  and  the  calling  of  n  new  one* 
He  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  coming  to 
any  resolution  upon  the  subject ;  but  at  all 
events  he  coula  not  agree  to  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  noble  lord,  which  conveyed  a 
strong  censure  upon  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, their  lordships  having  in  their  ad- 
dress to  the  throne  pledged  themselves  to 
concur  in  any  measure  for  expediting  the 
public  business.  He  was,  however,  ready 
to  meet  the  views  of  the  noble  lord  in 
some  respects  by  a  resolution  recognizing 
the  rights  of  that  House,  and  he  therefore 
moved  as  an  amendment,  to  leave  out  the 
resolutions  after  the  statement  of  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to 
insert,  "  that  this  House,  from  the  state  of 
the  public  business,  acquiesce  in  these 
resolutions,  although  no  act  may  be  passed 
to  give  them  effect.'9 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdonsne  said,  the 
question  was  one  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, as  affecting  the  constitutional  rights 
of  that  House ;  and  when  h  was  asserted 
that  their  lordships  had  in  their  address 
to  the  throne  agreed  to  expedite  the  pub- 
lic business  as  much  as  possible,  he  must 
teir  the  noble  earl  that  they  had  not 
agreed  to  abandon  their  constitutional 
rights.  The  cases  where  the  House  of 
Commons  acted  in  the  usual  manner  in 
their  votes,  without  being  informed  of 
there  being  any  intention  ou  the  part  of 
the  Crown  to  dissolve  them,  were  totally 
different  from  the  present  instance,  where 
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the  information  of  the  intention  of  the 
Crown  to  dissolve  the  parliament  had 
been  given,  and  where  consequently, 
every  arrangement  might  have  been  made 
to  ensure  a  regular  course  of  proceeding. 
That  it  had  been  uniformly  the  case  since 
the  Revolution,  for  the  grants  of  public 
money  made  bv  the  other  House  to  pass 
under  the  review  of  their  lordships  in 
order  to  their  being  incorporated  in  an 
act  of  the  legislature,  could  not  be  de- 
nied ;  and  the  noble  earl  most  erroneously 
described  the  Resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1784,  when  he  said  that  it 
proved  the  practice  of  the  House  to  be 
different.  The  fact  was,  that  the  resolu- 
tion was  merely  declaratory  of  the  law  of 
the  land.  It  had  been  most  truly  ob- 
served by  his  noble  friend,  that  for  the 
House  of  Commons  to  assume  the  power 
of  voting  the  public  money  without  the 
concurrence  of  their  lordships,  was  a 
most  injudicious  precedent  to  set,  for 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  that  if  those 
persons  who  aimed  at  our  institutions  and 
establishments  could  unhappily  obtain  the 
ascendancy,  the  first  step  of  a  House  of 
Commons  constituted  by  them,  would  be 
to  take  away  the  legislative  privileges  of 
their  lordships.  His  noble  friend  had 
also  observed  upon  the  anomalous  pro- 
ceeding to  which  recourse  had  been  had 
with  regard  to  the  civil  list,  it  appearing 
that  bis  majesty  would  not  only,  pending 
the  dissolution,  have  his  revenue  as  king 
of  England,  but  also  that  which  was 
granted  to  him  as  prince  of  Wales,  and  a 
portion  of  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the 
Crown. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  the  vote  on 
account  of  the  civil  list  was  for  a  specific 
sum,  200,000/.,  and  that  it  did  not  in  the 
least  interfere  with  the  settlement  of  the 
civil  list  by  the  new  parliament.  As  to 
the  payment  of  the  annuities  under  the 
civil  list  act,  it  was  nothing  more  than 
would  have  been  done  as  a  matter  of  course 
for  the  current  quarter,  had  parliament 
continued  sitting. 

The  Earl  of  Donottghmore  acquiesced 
in  the  amendment,  by  which  he  thought 
quite  enough  was  done  to  protect  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  House. 

The  amendment  was  then  carried. 

Barnstaple.]  The  Earl  of  Lauder- 
dale presented  a  petition  from  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  Barnstaple  against  the 
Writs  Suspension  bill,  and  praying  that 
they  might  be  heard  by  counsel  against  it 
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on  the  second  reading.  Tbe  petition  was 
laid  on  the  table,  and  lord  Lauderdale 
moved  that  the  petitioners  be  beard  by 
counsel  on  the  second  reading.  The  earl 
of  Caernarvon  wished  their  lordships  to 
proceed  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  principle  of  the  bill ;  but 
the  time  that  counsel  must  occupy  would 
prevent  that  object,  if  they  were  called  in 
on  the  second  reading.  He  therefore 
proposed  that  they  should  be  heard  in  the 
committee,  or  on  some  subsequent  stage 
of  the  bill.  A  conversation  follow* 
ed,  in  which  lord  Lauderdale  end  the 
lord  chancellor  supported  the  motion, 
and  lords  Grosvenor,  Caernarvon,  Lans- 
downe,  and  Dacre,  opposed  it.  A  divi- 
sion took  place,  when  the  numbers  were 
Contents,  12;  Non-contents,  11.  It  was 
accordingly  ordered  that  counsel  should 
be  heard  to-morrow. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Tuesday,  February  25. 

Mutiny  Bill,  Ac]  On  the  third 
reading  of  the  Mutiny  bill. 

Earl  Grosvenor  objected  to  the  amount 
of  the  force  with  which  the  country  was 
burdened,  but  he  did  not  mean  to  op- 
pose the  bill  in  tbe  present  state  of  the 
public  business.  He  could  net,  however, 
look  with  any  satisfaction  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  present  parliament,  when  be 
reflected  upon  the  various  measures  that 
might  have  been  taken  into  consideration 
with  advantage  to  the  public,  but  which 
would  be  interrupted  by  the  dissolution ; 
and  when  he  considered  also  that  there 
was  in  reality  nothing,  so  far  as  be  could 
understand,  that  need  have  prevented  the 
session  from  being  carried  en  to  its  usual 
termination.  Amongst  the  important 
questions  which  ought  to  have  been  taken 
into  consideration  and  determined  upon, 
was  the  civil  list ;  instead  of  which,  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown  was  actually  left 
without  any  provision  for  its  support. 
Connected  with  this  subject  there  was 
also  another  important  question)  relative 
to  the  situation  of  tbe  queen;  which 
whenever  it  did  come  under  consideration 
he  should  discuss  with  the  utmost  free- 
dom. He  put  it  to  the  noble  lords  oppo- 
site, whether  they  ought  not,  before  dis- 
solving the  present  parliament,  to  have 
considered  whether  they  could  not  have 
brought  forward  some  measure  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  tbe  peo- 
ple ?    It  could  not  be  denied  that  much 
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discontent  and  irritated  feeling  prevailed 
amongst  the  people,  not  only  Here,  but  in 
foreign  countries ;  and  when  they  heard 
of  the  assassination  of  the  duke  de  Berri 
in  France,  and  of  the  atrocious  conspiracy 
discovered  here,  said  to  have  for  its  ob- 
ject the  assassination  of  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters, by  a  band  of  desperadoes,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  an 
highly  irritated  state  of  feeling.  It  was, 
however,  for  ministers  seriously  to  consi- 
der whether  the  measures  they  had  not 
long  since  carried  through,  parliament, 
had  not  had  an  effect  which  was  predicted 
from  them  by  some  of  his  noble  friends— 
that  of  inducing  men  who  were  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  openly  meeting,  to  as- 
sociate in  secret  cabals,  leading  to  the 
most  mischievous  consequences  ?  It  had 
been  precisely  so  in  France,  where,  whilst 
a  liberal  system  prevailed  in  the  govern- 
ment, there  was  a  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people ;  but  when 
a  disposition  was  evinced  of  resorting  to 
arbitrary  measures,  then  followed  a  highly 
irritated  state  of  public  feeling,  and  an 
atrocious  assassination.  And  it  was  for 
ministers  to  consider  whether  the  harsh 
measures  they  had  resorted  to,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  manifestation  of  a  desire  to 
alleviate  the  discontents  of  the  people, 
had  not  a  tendency  to  excite  to  acts  of 
assassination. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  spoke  to  order, 
observing,  that  k  was  highly  improper  to 
charge  any  body  of  men,  whether  on  the 
ministerial  or  opposition  side  of  the  House, 
with  conduct  that  tended  to  excite  to  as- 
sassination. 

Earl  Grosvenor  disclaimed  the  slightest 
intention  of  imputing  to  any  persona  con- 
duct that  tended  to  excite  to  assassina- 
tion ;  he  only  meant  to  dwell  upon  the  ex- 
pediency of  resorting  to  such  measures  as 
might  tend  to  alleviate  the  discontent  of 
the  people :  he  did  not  mean  that  any  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  satisfy  wretches 
who  conspired  assassination,  hut  that  con- 
duct should  be  pursued  to  conciliate  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  people  who 
were  suffering  under  distress,  arising  from 
the  great  pressure  of  taxation. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

Writs  Suspension  Bill.]  The  Earl 
of  Caernarvon  said,  it  had  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  long 
series  of  years  to  suspend  the  issue  of 
new  writs  to  boroughs  charged  with  cor- 
ruption, until  the  case  of  such  boroughs 


could  be  thoroughly  investigated.  This 
was  all  that  was  asked  by  the  present  bill. 
The  writs  that  had  been  suspended  for 
many  months,  it  was  now  only  asked  fur- 
ther to  suspend,  during  the  short  interval 
between  the  dissolution  of  the  present 
parliament  and  the  calling  of  the  new 
one.  If  they  did  not  do  this  there  was 
little  hope  that  any  permanent  measure 
would  be  agreed  to,  as  by  allowing  these 
four  boroughs  to  return  eight  members 
their  cases  might  become  so  complicated 
by  new  circumstances  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible to  come  to  any  decision  respecting 
their  original  guilt.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  bad  always  opposed  general  systems 
of  parliamentary  reform,  but  such  a  re- 
form as  was  likely  to  arise  from  the 
proceedings  recommended  in  the  House 
of  Commons  with  regard  to  those  bo- 
roughs, was  one  to  which  their  lord- 
ships ought  to  lend  their  zealous  co-ope- 
ration. He  would  ask  them  to  consider 
what  the  feelings  of  the  country  would 
be,  if,  when  they  saw  that  a  bill  was 
brought  into  the  other  House,  to  annihi- 
late altogether  the  rights  of  one  of  these 
boroughs  on  the  ground  of  corruption,  if 
when  they  saw  that  the  motion  was  made 
by  a  young  nobleman,  a  descendant  of 
that  family,  who  bad  made  the  name  of 
Russell  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Englishmen, 
and  that  the  leading  minister  in  that 
House  had  declared  his  cordial  assent  to 
that  species  of  reform,  they  found  at  the 
same  time  the  ministers  in  their  lordships 
House  prepared  to  interpose  their  chilling 
negative  to  the  hopes  and  expectations  of 
the  people.  The  revival  of  the  same  cor- 
ruption, of  the  same  immorality  and  per- 
jury, at  the  next  general  election,  was  an 
evil  that  ought  to  be  avoided,  it  had 
been  stated  that  it  was  a  great  hardship 
to  take  away  the  rights  of  these  boroughs 
even  for  a  day,  but  all  they  were  asked  to 
do,  was  that  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons itself  could  have  done  by  its  own 
authority,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  disso- 
lution. The  situation  of  the  boroughs  in 
the  passing  of  this  bill,  would  be  pre- 
cisely that  of  an  individual  who  was  com- 
mitted for  want  of  bail,  and  whose  rights 
were  therefore  suspended  until  his  case 
could  be  tried.  All  he  contended  for  was, 
that  while  the  question  was  at  issue  be- 
tween the  petitioners  and  the  country, 
that  House  should  not  decide  against  the 
country,  for  if  the  writs  were  issued,  and 
members  were  again  returned  for  these 
boroughs,    without  any  proof  that  they 
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were  elected  by  corrupt  means,  there  was  i 
no  way  that  he  knew  of  to  prevent  such 
members  from  sitting  in  parliament.  A 
case  occurred  in  1779,  which  appeared  to 
him  completely  in  point.  Proceedings 
were  adopted  at  that  period  against  the 
borough  of  Shaftesbury.  A  bill  was  in- 
troduced shortly  after  into  the  House, 
empowering  the  Speaker  to  issue  writs  in 
cases  of  death  during  the  prorogation, 
and  in  that  bill  a  clause  was  introduced, 
suspending  the  operation  of  the  act 
with  respect  to  the  borough  of  Shaftes- 
bury during  the  period  of  the  next  pro- 
rogation. In  that  measure  the  House  of 
Lords  concurred.  It  could  not  be  con- 
tended that  the  bill  alluded  to  was  a  boon, 
from  which  an  exception  might  be  made  ; 
for  the  moment  a  law  was  passed,  it  was 
as  much  the  law  of  the  land  as  if  it  had 
existed  for  ages.  Another  objection  to 
the  bill  was,  that  it  commanded  the  she- 
riffs not  to  obey  the  king's  writs.  But 
what  was  the  meaning  of  this  objection  ? 
Did  they  mean  to  say  it  was  disrespectful 
to  the  king,  to  pass  a  measure  which  could 
not  be  carried  into  effect  without  his  own 
sanction  and  assent  ?  It  was  absurd  to 
suppose  it.  The  learned  lord  on  the 
woolsack  had  contended,  on  a  former 
night,  that  when  a  public  measure  was 
passing,  every  body  or  individual,  who 
felt  themselves  aggrieved,  had  a  right  to 
be  heard  by  counsel,  and  their  lordships 
had  no  discretion  to  refuse  the  exercise 
of  that  right.  The  present  was  not  a 
private  bill,  it  was  a  temporary  measure 
to  prevent  a  great  inquiry  from  being  pre- 
judiced, and  the  greatest  mischief  might 
arise  from  the  adoption  of  the  general 
principle,  that  public  measures  might  be 
delayed  by  the  arguments  of  counsel, 
and  the  examination  of  witnesses  at  the 
bar.  But  was  this  principle  adhered  to, 
in  cases  where  the  standing  orders  were 
suspended  to  pass  bills  in  one  day,  and 
was  it  too  much  to  request,  in  the  present 
case,  that  a  measuse  of  such  importance 
to  the  public  interests  should  not  be  lost 
for  ever?  His  lordship  concluded  by 
moving,  that  the  order  for  the  hearing  of 
counsel  at  the  bar  on  that  day,  should  be 
discharged. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  had  no 
wish  that  the  present  bill  should  be  dis- 
posed of  by  any  thing  like  a  side  wind; 
for  though  it  was  true  that  upon  public 
measures  it  was  not  the  practice  to  hear 
counsel,  yet  in  that  case  the  interests  of 
parties  were  so  directly  affected?  that  it 
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would  be  hard  to  refuse  to  hear  them  by 
counsel  at  the  bar.  He  was  one  of  them 
who  thought  that  if  a  case  of  corruption 
could  be  fairly  made  out,  a  bill  to  dis- 
franchise the  borough  so  offending,  was  % 
measure  6t  to  be  entertained  by  parlia- 
ment. But  it  was  one  thing  to  say  that 
the  borough  should  be  disfranchised,  when 
the  case  was  made  out,  and  another  thing 
to  say,  that  before  the  case  was  mads  oat, 
the  rights  of  such  boroughs  should  be  sus* 
pended,  until  they  were  proved  to  have 
forfeited  them  by  evidence  at  the  bar.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  power 
exercised  by  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
suspending  the  writs  of  boroughs,  not  dis- 
franchised, was  a  very  strong  power.  If 
the  possession  of  that  power  was  at  this 
moment  a  new  question,  he  would  be  dis- 
posed to  doubt  much  the  propriety  of  in- 
vesting it  in  either  House  of  Parliament. 
The  House  of  Commons,  however,  had 
undoubtedly  exercised  the  right,  and  it 
was  net  expedient  to  try  it  now.  In  the 
case  of  Shaftesbury,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  exercised  that  right,  and  all  that 
parliament  did,  by  the  clause  alluded  to 
in  the  new  bill,  was,  to  leave  the  case  of 
Shaftesbury  in  the  same  state  as  it  would 
have  been  in  if  the  bill  had  not  passed.  It 
bore  no  reference  to  the  present  measure, 
which  amounted  to  this— whether,  when 
parliament  had  no  existence,  they  would 
say,  without  having  any  evidence  before 
them,  that  the  rights  of  the  Crown  should 
not  be  exercised,  nor  those  of  the  persons 
concerned,  who  were  not  yet  proved  to 
have  been  guilty.  It  was  possible  that 
their  lordships  might  differ  from  the  House 
of  Commons;  they  had  done  so  upon 
other  occasions ;  and  the  very  act  of  hear- 
ing evidence  was  in  itself  a  presumption 
that  they  might  differ.  The  measure  was, 
in  fact,  a  serious  innovation  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution,  to  which  there 
was  nothing  analogous.  It  was  said  to  be 
1  a  serious  inconvenience  to  proceed  to  elect 
members  for  the  boroughs  named  in  the 
bill ;  but  the  noble  lord  had  seemed  to  for- 
get, that  four  members  out  of  the  eight 
were  now  sitting.  Nor  was  it  true  that 
the  question  as  to  the  corrupt  practices 
must  drop ;  for  if  a  sufficient  case  could 
be  made  ou£,  they  would  go  to  the  ques- 
tion as  if  nothing  had  since  happened* 
The  alternative  for  their  lordships  to  con- 
sider was  this — whether  it  woula  be  better 
to  run  the  risk  of  having  eight  members 
returned  by  undue  influence,  or  to  adont 
the  strong  measure  of  depriving  the  people 
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of  their  rights  for  a  time  upon  a  principle 
supported  by  no  analogy,  or  if  by  any 
analogy,  by  a  remote  one,  founded  on  a 
practice  of  a  very  doubtful  nature  ? 

The  Earl  of  Darnley  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  voting  for  the  bill. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  did  not  conceive 
that  any  argument  which  might  be  urged 
by  counsel  could  at  all  change  tbe  opinion 
which  he  entertained  on  the  subject.  A 
noble  earl  had  talked  of  the  necessity  of 
consulting  the  feelings  and  interest  of  the 
public.  It  was  the  conviction  of  his  mind, 
resulting  from  long  experience,  that  the 
only  effectual  mode  of  consulting  the  feel- 
ings and  interest  of  the  public  was,  by 
doing  justice.  Let  parliament  invariably 
do  justice,  and  justice  would  eventually 
be  done  to  them.  Now,  in  the  present 
instance,  lie  contended  it  would  be  the 
height  of  injustice  to  agree  to  the  bill, 
and  thereby  suspend  the  rights  of  a  por- 
tion of  tbe  people,  without  any  ground 
which  would  render  such  a  proceeding 
warrantable.  It  was  impossible  that  their 
lordships  could  be  satiined  to  take  such  a 
step  without  any  evidence  to  show  its  ex- 
pediency. Under  existing  circumstances, 
any  attempt  to  obtain  such  evidence,  at 
their  own  bar,  would  be  futile;  and,  with 
all  possible  respect  for  the  House  of 
Commons,  no  noble  lord,  he  presumed, 
would  argue  that  their  lordships  should 
proceed  on  the  evidence  taken  before  a 
committee  of  that  House.  Even  if  that 
evidence  were  admissible  by  their  lord- 
ships, it  did  not  at  all  go  to  the  question 
of  the  expediency  of  disfranchising  the 
boroughs  in  question,  but  merely  esta- 
blished the  corruption  of  a  part  of  the 
electors.  The  fact,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  permitted  four  of  the  members 
for  those  boroughs  to  retain  their  seats, 
was  a  conclusive  proof  of  this. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdotone  supported 
tbe  bill.  He  was  quite  aware  that  a  cer- 
tain apparent  inequality  in  the  representa- 
tion was  desirable,  as  producing  a  greater 
real  equality  of  representation  than  any 
theoretical  system  proceeding  on  a  differ- 
ent principle.  But  he  maintained,  that 
when  this  was  carried  to  excess,  it  ought 
to  be  corrected.  He  admitted,  that  indi- 
viduals and  bodies  of  individuals  ought  to 
be  protected  in  their  rights;  but  it  should 
never  be  forgotten,  that  they  possessed 
those  rights,  and  ought  to  exercise  them, 
not  for  selfish  purposes,  but  for  the  ge- 
neral benefit.  All  that  the  bill  tended  to 
do  was,  to  suspend  the  exercise  o_f  the 


electite  franchise  in  the  boroughs  Inquest 
tion  during  the  interval  which  the  expect- 
ed dissolution  would  occasion,  thereby 
leaving  tbe  question  for  the  determination 
of  the  new  parliament  precisely  in  the  state 
in  which  it  was  at  present.  } 

Earl  Grosvenor  farther  explained  the 
misapprehension  which  had  taken  place 
with  respect  to  what  had  fallen  from  him 
at  an  earlier  period  of  the  evening,  and  ex- 
pressed bis  conviction  that  no  noble  lord 
could  for  a  moment  suppose  him  capable 
of  palliating  the  dreadful  atrocity  recently 
contemplated.  On  the  question  imme- 
diately before  their  lordships,  he  entirely 
concurred  in  the  opinion  of  his  noble 
friend  who  hod  just  sat  down. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  moved,  that 
the  farther  discussion  of  the  question  be 
adjourned  for  a  fortnight.  On  this  mo- 
tion their  lordships  divided — Contents, 
22;  Non-Contents,  11 :  Majority,  11. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Monday,  Feb.  28. 

The  Lords  Commissioners'  Speech 
at  the  Close  of  the  Session.]  After 
the  royal  assent  had  been  given,  by  com- 
mission, to  several  bills,  the  following 
Speech  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  was 
delivered  to  both  Houses  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  :«— 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen ; 

"  We  are  commanded  by  his  majesty 
to  inform  you,  that  it  is  a  great  disap- 
pointment to  his  majesty,  that  on  this  first 
and  solemn  occasion  he  is  prevented  by 
indisposition  from  meeting  you  in  person. 

"  It  would  have  been  a  consolation  to 
his  majesty  to  give  utterance  in  this  place 
to  those  feelings  with  which  bis  majesty 
and  the  nation  alike  deplore,  the  loss  of  a 
Sovereign,  the  common  father  of  all  his 
people. 

"  The  King  commands  us  to  inform 
you,  that  in  determining  to  call  without 
delay  the  new  parliament,  his  majesty  has 
been  influenced  by  the  consideration  of 
what  is  most  expedient  for  public  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  roost  conducive  to  general 
convenience. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 

"  We  are  directed  by  his  majesty  to 

thank  you  for  the  provision  which  you 
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ing  a  right  to  vote  for  a  member  to  serve  in  parliament  for  any  city,  borough,  Iowa 
or  place,  attending  any  meeting  of  such  city,  borough,  town  or  place,  which  nay 
be  called  by  the  mayor  or  other  head  officer. 
p«Di»hing  V.    And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  person  shall  knowinely  and  wilfully 

twiiitf  *£«<- atlen(*  *ny  meeting  holden  for  the  purpose  or  on  the  pretext  of  deliberating  upon 
ings  contrary  any  public  grievance,  or  upon  any  matter  or  thing  relating  to  any  trade,  rnanu* 
to  the  proyi.    facture,  business,  or  profession,  or  upon  any  matter  in  church  or  state,  or  of  consi- 
rioiuofthu     Bering,  proposing,  or  agreeing  to  any  petition,  complaint,  remonstrance,  declara- 
tion, resolution,  or  address,  upon  the  subject  thereof,  not  being  a  freeholder,  copy- 
holder, heritor,  or  householder  of  or  inhabitant  usually  residing  in  the  county  or 
riding,  or  division  of  the  county,  or  the  stewartry,  within  and  for  which  the  meet- 
ing shall  be  holden,  when  such  meeting  shall  be  holden  for  any  county,  riding, 
division  or  stewartry,  or  not  being  a  freeman  or  member  of  the  corporation,  if  the 
meeting  be  of  any  corporate  body,  or  a  householder  of  or  inhabitant  usually  re- 
siding, or  freeholder  or  copyholder  having  such  estate  as  aforesaid,  in  the  city, 
borough,  or  town  corporate,  parish  or  township  (as  the  case  may  be),  within  and 
for  which  any  such  meeting  shall  be  holden,  and  not  being  such  member  of  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament,  attending  as  aforesaid,  such  person  being  con- 
victed thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  be  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  not  ex. 
ceeding  twelve  calendar  months,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  in  which  the  con- 
viction shall  be  had. 
Aikming  >w-      VI.    And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  justices  of  the  peace,  sheriffs  and 
tkxs *>  retort  under  sheriffs,  mayors,  and  other  head  officers  aforesaid,  are  hereby  respectively 
to  uiembu«.  authorized  and  empowered,  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  where  any  meeting 
or  assembly  shall  be  holden,  or  be  proposed  to  be  holden,  for  the  purpose  or  on  the 

Sretext  of  deliberating  upon  any  public  grievance,  or  upon  any  matter  or  thing  re- 
tting to  any  trade,  manufacture,  business,  or  profession,  or  upon  any  matter  in 
church  or  state,  or  of  considering,  proposing,  or  agreeing  to  any  petition,  com- 
plaint, remonstrance,  declaration,  resolution  or  address,  upon  the  subject  thereof, 
to  proceed  to  the  place  where  such  meeting  or  assembly  shall  be  holden,  or  shall 
be  proposed  to  be  holden,  and  there  to  do  or  order  or  cause  to  be  done  all  such 
acts,  matters,  and  things,  as  the  case  may  require,  which  they  are  hereby  enabled 
to  do,  or  to  order  to  be  done,  or  which  they  are  otherwise  by  law  enabled  or  en- 
titled to  do,  or  to  order  to  be  done  ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  all  justices  of  the 
peace,  sheriffs,  under  sheriffs,  mayors,  and  other  head  officers  respccDvely  as  afore- 
said, to  require  and  take  the  assistance  of  any  number  of  constables,  or  other 
officers  of  the  peace,  within  the  district  or  place  wherein  such  meeting  as  herein- 
before mentioned  shall  be  holden,  or  anv  otner  persons  in  their  aid  or  assistance, 
when  they  shall  deem  such  aid  or  assistance  to  be  necessary  and  requisite. 
ca«s  where       VII.    And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  case  any  meeting  shall  be  holden  in 
incfiiD-*  shall  pursuance  of  any  such  notice  as  aforesaid,  and  such  notice  shall  express  or  purport 
awlS."1    un  lnat  anv  matter  or  thing  by  law  established  may  be  altered  otherwise  than  by  the 
authority  of  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  in  Parliament  assembled ;  or  shall 
tend  to  incite  or  stir  up  the  people  to  hatred  or  contempt  of  the  person  of  his  ma- 
jesty, his  heirs  or  successors,  or  of  the  government  and  constitution  of  this  realm, 
as  by  law  established ;  every  such  meeting  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  an 
unlawful  assembly, 
reriotu  at-         VIII.    And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  attend 
tending  meet-  any  meeting  whatever,  holden  for  the  purpose  or  on  the  pretext  of  deliberating 
to^^SSTt©  uP°n  &ny  public  grievance,  or  upon  any  matter  or  thing  relating  to  any  trade,  ma- 
be  required  by  nufacture/ business,  or  profession,  or  upon  any  matter  in  church  or  state,  or  of 
proclamation  considering,  proposing,  or  agreeing  to  any  petition,  complaint,  remonstrance,  de- 
jurt-       claration,  resolution' or  address,  upon  the  subject  thereof,  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  it  shall  be  lawful  tor  any  one  or  more  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace 
in  and  for  anv  county,  or  the  sheriff  or  under  sheriff  of  any  county,  or  the  mayor  or 
other  head  officer,  or  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  any  city  or  town  corporate,  within 
which  any  such  meeting  shall  be  held,  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made  proclamation  in 
the  king's  name,  in  the  form  directed  in  this  act,  commanding  every  person  so  un- 
lawfully attending  any  such  meeting  immediately  and  peaceably  to  depart  there- 
from ;  and  if  any  person  or  persons  so  ordered  to  depart  as  aforesaid,  shall  not,  upon 
such  proclamation,  depart  from  any  such  meeting  within  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  such  proclamation  made,  that  then  and  in  every  such  case,  every  such 
person  so  continuing  and  not  departing  as  aforesaid,  shall,  upon  being  thereof  law- 
fully convicted,  be  adjudged  to  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  be  liable  to  be  trans- 
ported for  any  period  not  exceeding  seven  years. 
ru.m  of  pro-       !X.   And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  order  and  form  of  the  proclamation  to 
•  uniatiiu.      be  made  as  aforesaid,  bhull  be  as  hereafter  fulloweth  (that  is  to  say),  the  justice  of 
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the  peace  or  other  person,  ot  one  of  the  justices  of  peace,  or  one  of  the  other  per- 
sons authorized  by  this  act  to  tnake  the  said  procfornatk*n,  shall,  among  the  said 
persons  assembled,  or  as  near  to  them  as  he  can  safely  come,  with  a  loud  voice, 
command  or  cause  to  be  commanded  silence  to  be,  while  proclamation  is  making; 
and  after  that  shall  openly,  and  with  load  voice,  make  or  cause  to  be  made  pro- 
clamation in  these  words,  or  to  the  like  effect : 

*     "  Oua  sovereign  lord  the  king  chargeth  aBd  commandeth  every  person  here 
"  assembled,  who  is  not  a  [freeholder,  heritor  of  freeman  of 

"  Member  of  householder  of 

"  or  inhabitant  usually  residing,  or  freeholder  in,  or 

"  copyholder  in  ,  naming  the  county,  riding,  division,  stewartry, 

"  city,  borough,  town,  body  corporate,  parish,  or  township,  as  the  case  may  be],  or 
"  who  is  not  entitled  to  attend  this  meeting,  immediately  to  depart  from  this  meet- 
"  ing  to  his  lawful  business.  GOD  save  the  King." 

X.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  when  any  such  proclamation  as  aforesaid  shall  venom  not 
have  been  made  at  any  meeting,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  lawfully  attend-  JjJ1^ 
ing  such  meeting,  to  seize  ancTapprehend  any  person  not  entitled  to  attend  such  tap,**)  not 
meeting,  who  shall  not  upon  the  making  of  such  proetatnatkm  forthwith  depart,  dtpJrtfa2!cto_ 
and  to  carry  such  person  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  riding,  divi-  mSm,  may 
sion,  stewartry,  city,  or  town  corporate,  within  which  such  meeting  shall  be  held,  **  carried 
to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law.  {££*  a  *"* 

XI.  And  be  ir  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  one  or  more,  pudahing 
justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  in  and  for  any 'county,  or  for  the  sheriff  or  under  perms  •*- 
sheriff  of  any  county,  or  for  the  mayor  or  other  head  officer,  or  anv  justice  JJJJy^to  iST" 
of  the  peace  of  any  city  or  town  corporate,  within  which  any  meeting  shall  act,  not  <u»- 
be  held,  or  persons  shall  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  holding  any  meeting  PT*1*  ***** 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  where  any  person  or  persons  not  en-  m££d^>  *> 
titled  to  attend  any  meeting  or  assembly  as  aforesaid,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  3o,  by  pro. 
to  depart  therefrom  for  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  such  proclamation  ctanwtlou- 
made  as  aforesaid,  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made  proclamation  in  the  king's  name, 

in  the  manner  and  form  hereinafter  directed,  to  command  all  persons  there  assem- 
bled to  disperse  themselves,  and  peaceably  to  depart  to  their  habitations,  or  to  their 
lawful  business ;  and  if  any  such  persons  so  assembled  as  aforesaid  shall,  to  the 
number  of  twelve  or  more,  notwithstanding  such  proclamation  made,  continue  to- 
gether by  the  space  of  half  an  hour  after  such  proclamation  made,  that  then  and 
in  every  such  case  every  person  so  contacting,  being  thereof  legally  convicted,  shall 
be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  be  liable  to  be  transported  for  any  term  not  ex- 
ceeding seven  years. 

XI L  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  order  send  form  of  the  proclamation  Form  or  pro. 
to  be  made  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  as  hereafter  folio weth  (that  is  to  say};  the  justice  d*™**011' 
or  justices  of  the  peace,  or  other  person  authorized  by  tnis  act  to  make  such  pro- 
clamation, shall,  among  the  said  persons  assembled,  or  as  near  to  them  as  he  can 
safely  come,  with  a  loud  voice.,  command  or  cause  to  be  commanded  "silence  to  be, 
while  proclamation  is  making,  and  after  that  shall  openly,  and  with  loud  voice, 
make  or  cause  to  be  made  proclamation  in  these  words,  or  to  the  like  effect : 

"  Our  sovereign  lord  the  king  chargeth  and  commandeth  all  persons  here 
"  assembled,  immediately  to  disperse  themselves,  and  peaceably  to  depart  to 
"  .their  habitations,  or  to  their  lawful  business.  GOD  save  the  King." 

XIII.    And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  one  or  more  justice  or  justices  °f  ****** 
the  peace  present  at  any  meeting  requiring  such  notice  as  aforesaid,  shall  think  fit  UJSJ^SJJT 
to  order  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  attend  such  meeting  in  any  manner  con-  order  pmon 
trary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  who  shall  at  such  meeting  proceed  to  pro-  P^iPggff1* 
-pound  or  maintain  any  proposition  for  altering  any  thing  by  law  established,  other-  ^^SSam 
wise  than  by  the  authority  of  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  in  Parliament  as-  for  atertei; 
sembled,  or  shall  wilfully  and  advisedly  make  any  proposition,  or  hold  any  dis-  ]ff  SSSfc* 
course  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  and  stirring  up  the  people  to  hatred  or  contempt  «d.««ept  by 
of  the  person  of  his  majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  or  the  government  and  con-  ***£**  * 
st  i  union  of  this  rearm  as  by  law  established,  to  be  taken  into  custody,  to  be  dealt  LoiSluid 
with  according  to  law ;  and  in  case  the  said  justice  or  justices,  or  any  of  them,  or  commons, 
any  peace  officer  acting  under  his  or  their  or  any  of  their  orders,  shall  be  forcibry  Jj^0^ 
obstructed  in  taking  into  custody  any  person  or  persons  so  ordered  to  be  taken  into  custody,  *c. 
custody,  then  and  in  such  case  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  such  justice  or  justices 
thereupon  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made  such  proclamation  as  last  aforesaid,  in 
manner  aforesaid;  and  if  any  persons,  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  more,  being  pukament 
required  or  commanded  by  such  proclamation  to  disperse  themselves,  and  peace-  %SuSmJ!i 
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proclamation   ^{y  to  depart  as  last  aforesaid,  sliall,  to  tbe  number  of  twelve  or  more,  notwiuv 
uu<lc*  standing  such  proclamation  made,  remain  or  continue  together  by  the  space  of  half 

an  hour  after  such  command  or  request  made  by  proclamation,  that  then  sucb 
continuing  together  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  more,  after  such  command  or  re- 
quest made  by  proclamation,  shall  be  adjudged  felony,  and  the  offenders  therein 
shall  be  adjudged  felons,  and  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported  for  any  term  not  ex- 
ceeding seven  years. 
Pwn!T5.tof    .^Jv«    ^d  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  person  or  persons  do  or  shall, 
Mniahig  jcu-    with  force  and  arms,  wilfully  and  knowingly  oppose,  obstruct,  or  in  any  manner 
tires,  &c.        wilfully  and  knowingly  let,  hinder,  or  hurt  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  person 
authorized  as  aforesaid,  or  any  person  acting  in  aid  or  assistance  of  any  justice  of 
the  peace  who  shall  attend  or  disperse  any  such  meeting  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  be 
going  to  attend  or  to  disperse  any  such  meeting,  or  any  justice  of  the  peace  or  peace 
officer,  or  any  person  or  persons  acting  in  aid  or  assistance  of  any  justice  of  the  peace 
or  other  officer  who  shall  begin  to  proclaim,  or  be  going  or  endeavouring  to  make 
any  proclamation  authorized  or  directed  to  be  made  under  the  pro  visions  of  this  act, 
whereby  such  proclamation  shall  not  be  made;  and  also  if  any  persons  so  being  as- 
sembled as  aforesaid,  to  whom  any  such  proclamation  as  aforesaid  should  or  ought 
to  have  been  made,  if  the  same  had  not  been  hindered  as  aforesaid,  shall,  to  the 
number  of  twelve  or  more,  continue  together,  and  not  disperse  themselves  within 
half  an  hour  after  such  let  or  hindrance  so  made,  having  knowledge  of  such  let  or 
hindrance  so  made ;  and  also  if  any  person  so  being  at  any  such  assembly  as  aforesaid 
shall,  with  force  and  arms,  wilfully  and  knowingly  oppose,  obstruct,  or  in  any 
manner  wilfully  and  knowingly  let,  hinder,  or  hurt  any  justice  of  the  peace  or  other 
magistrate,  or  any  peace  officer  or  other  person  acting  in  their  aid  or  assistance,  in 
the  arresting,  apprehending,  or  taking  into  custody,  or  detaining,  in  execution  of 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  any  person  or  persons,  or  endeavouring  so  to  do, 
that  then  and  in  every  such  case  every  person  so  offending,  being  thereof  legally 
convicted,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony, and  be  liable  to  be  transported  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  seven  years. 
.Torticcs,  &c.       XV.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  the  persons  assembled  at  any  meeting 
r^'or'kuun"  or  assemDty  hcld  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  which  shall  become  and 
<*aJiimiig.ne  be  an  unlawful  assembly,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  any  of  them,  shaM 
happen  to  be  killed,  maimed,  or  hurt,  in  the  dispersing,  or  endeavouring  to  dis- 
perse, or  arresting  or  apprehending  or  detaining  them,  or  any  of  them,  or  in  the 
endeavouring  so  to  do,  by  reason  of  their  resisting  the  persons  so  dispersing,  seiz- 
ing, or  apprehending,  or  endeavouring  to  disperse,  seize,  or  apprehend  them,  that 
every  such  justice  ot  the  peace,  sheriff,  under  sheriff,  mayor,  dead  officer,  magis- 
trate, high  or  petty  constable,  or  other  peace  officer,  and  all  and  singular  persons 
being  aiding  and  assisting  to  them,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  free,  discharged,  and 
indemnified,  as  well  against  the  king's  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  as  against 
all  and  every  other  person  and  persons,  of,  for,  or  concerning  the  killing,  maiming, 
or  hurting  of  any  such  person  or  persons  so  continuing  together  as  aforesaid,  that 
shall  happen  to  be  so  killed,  maimed,  or  hurt  as  aforesaid. 
Act  not  to  ex.     XVI.    Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That  nothing  herein-before 
tend  to  wj    contained  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  any  meeting  or  assembly 
iHTpHva'te     which  shall  be  wholly  holden  in  any  room  or  apartment  of  any  house  or  building; 
room.  any  thing  herein-before  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Act  not  to  ex.  XVII.  Provided  also,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That  nothing  in  this  act  con- 
innd  foVre^  tained  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  any  meeting  held  in  any  county, 
tarnin^menv  stewartry,  city,  borough,  town,  or  place,  returning  any  member  to  serve  in  parlia- 
ben  to  pariia-  ment,  after  the  issuing  and  before  the  return  of  any  writ  for  the  election  of  any 
menl*  member  to  serve  in  parliament  for  such  county,  stewartry,  city,  borough,  town,  or 

place. 
Persons  not  to     XVIII.    And  be  it  further  declared  and  enacted,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
attend  in**-    anv  person  to  attend,  proceed  to,  or  be  present  at  any  meeting  whatsoever,  which 
ITrmsT'wca-     ?nall  be  holden  for  the  purpose  or  on  the  pretext  of  deliberating  upon,  or  proceed- 
pous,'&c       ing  to  deliberate  upon  any  public  grievance,  or  upon  any  matter  or  thing  relating 
to  any  trade,  manufacture,  business,  or  profession,  or  upon  any  matter  in  church 
or  state,  or  of  considering,  proposing,  or  agreeing  to  any  petition,  complaint,  re- 
monstrance, declaration,  resolution,  or  address,  on  the  subject  thereof,  armed  with 
any  gun,  pistol,  sword,  dagger,  pike,  bludgeon,  or  other  offensive  weapon ;  and 
that  every  person  who  shall  offend  in  the  premises,  shall,  upon  being  convicted 
thereof,  be  fined  and  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Court  before  which  such  conviction  shall  be  had :  Provided  always, 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  any 
justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff,  under  sheriff,  mayor,  or  other  head  officer  aforesaid, 


em- 
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or  to  any  peace  officer,  or  to  any  other  person  or  persona  acting  in  their  aid  or 
assistance,  who  shall  attend,  proceed  to,  or  he  present  at  any  such  meeting  as 
aforesaid. 

XIX.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  renomnocio 
to  attend,  proceed  to,  or  be  present  at,  or  return  from  any  meeting  whatever,  which  JJJJJ^S**" 
shall  be  holden  for  the  purpose  or  on  the  pretext  of  deliberating  upon,  or  proceed-  £,  ban 
ing  to  deliberate  upon  any  public  grievance,  or  upon  any  matter  or  thing  relating  *™jt<*her 
to  any  trade,  manufacture,  business,  or  profession,  or  upon  any  matter  in  church  {JSJ^  * 
or  state,  or  of  considering,  proposing,  or  agreeing  to  any  petition,  complaint,  re- 
monstrance, declaration,  resolution,  or  address,  on  the  subject  thereof,  with  any 
flag,  banner,  or  ensign,  or  displaying  or  exhibiting  any  device,  badge,  or  em- 
blem, or  with  any  drum  or  military  or  other  music,  or  in  military  array  or  order; 
and  that  every  person  who  shall  offend  in  the  premises,  shall,  upon  being  con- 
victed thereof,  be  fined  and  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Court  before  which  such  conviction  shall  be  had. 

XX.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  sheriffs  depute  and  their  substitutes,  sbcrfA  d» 
stewards  depute  and  their  substitutes,  justices  of  the  peace,  magistrates  of  royal  CfJr^J-  fa 
burghs,  and  all  other  inferior  judges  and  magistrates,  and  also  all  high  and  petty  ^^ 
constables,  or  other  peace  officers  of  any  county,  stewartry,  city  or  town,  within  power*  as  mm 
that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  Scotland,  shall  have  such  and  the  same  fjSJJ^111 
powers  and  authorities  for  putting  this  present  act  in  execution  within  Scotland, 

as  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  peace  officers  and  constables  aforesaid, 
respectively  have,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  within  and  for  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Xxf.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  justices  of  the  Jutfcetat  **. 
peace,  assembled  at  any  quarter  or  general  sessions  of  the  peace,  in  any  case  in  ffiSfffJ* 
which  they  shall  deem  it  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  preventing,  tumultuous  nuUbnZ 
meetings,  to  divide  any  parish  or  township  within  their  jurisdiction,  having  a  Town*hip»  tot 
population  exceeding,  in  the  judgment  of  the '  said  justices,  twenty  thousand  pl^JFJEj, 
inhabitants,  into  two  or  more  divisions,  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and  to  act. 
assign  the  boundaries  of  such  divisions ;  and  that  a  registry  of  such  divisions 
so  made,  specifying  and  describing  the  boundaries  so  assigned,  shall  be  entered 
with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  riding,  or  division  within  which  such 
parish  or  township  is  situate,  and  a  duplicate  thereof  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor,  or  to  the  minister  and  elders,  or  to  the 
kirk  session  of  the  parish  or  township  so  divided,  to  be  by  them  preserved  and 
kept  with  the  books  of  such  parish  or  township,  and  copies  thereof  shall  be  put 
up,  and  from  time  to  time  (in  case  of  the  removal)  replaced,  upon  the  doors  of  the 
church  of  such  parish  or  township ;  and  when  any  such  parish  or  township  shall 
be  so  divided,  each  of  such  separate  divisions  shall,  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  act 
be  deemed  a  separate  parish  or  township ;  and  all  the  clauses,  provisions,  regulations, 
matters,  and  things,  in  this  act  contained,  relating  to  any  assemblies  or  meetings 
in  parishes  or  townships,  shall  apply  and  be  enforced,  as  to  all  such  separate  divi- 
sion of  parishes  or  townships,  as  fully  and  effectually  as  if  the  same  were  severally 
and  separately  repeated  and  re-enacted  in  relation  thereto :  provided  always,  that 
no  such  division  shall  contain  a  population,  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  said  jus* 
tices  shall  consist  of  less  than  ten  thousand  persons. 

XXII.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  every  extra-parochial  place  shall  be  Extra-par* 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  parish  or  township,  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  act ;  and  bJ^'J^'J^ 
ail  the  clauses,  provisions,  regulations,  matters  and  things  in  this  act  contained,  ruium  for  dw 
relating  to  any  assemblies  or  meetings  in  parishes  or  townships,  shall  apply  §£****  °* 
and  be  enforced  as  to  all  extra-parochial  places,  as  fully  and  effectually  as  if  the      MCU 
same   were    severally   and   separately   repeated   and    re-enacted   in   relation 
thereto. 

XXIII.  And  whereas  by  an  act  passed  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Meetings  may 
his  present  majesty,  intituled  an  act  for  the  more  effectually  preventing  seditious  ufi/St  S*S?. 
meetings  and  assemblies,  certaiu  regulations  are  enacted  in  relation  to  meetings  in  tain  prut** 
the  city  or  liberties  of  Westminster,  or  county  of  Middlesex,  which  might  prevent  J^JJJJjjJ" 
any  meeting  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  in  the  parishes  of  Saint  John  and  «£'miie  or 
Saint  Margaret,  Westminster ;   be  it  therefore  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  to  w«atmtuafer.' 
hold  any  meetings  in  such  parishes  respectively,  which  may  be  held  under  the  jjJLE^y 
provisions  of  this  act,  within  the  distance  of  one  mile  from  the  gate  of  Westminster-  act  of  57  o. *> 
hall,  provided  that  the  same  shall  not  be  held  in  Old  or  New  Palace-yard  at  any  c-  *»• 
time  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament ;  any  thing  in  the  said  recited  act  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

XXIV.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted  and  declared,  That  nothing  herein  Act  nottoh. 
oontained  shall  be  deemed  or  construed  to  render  lawful  ant  notice,  or  any  *£%™*lZ%t 
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or  suit  may  plead  the  general  kit*,  and  give  this  act  sad  the  specnrimetftere 
evjfcnce  at  any  trial  to  be  had  thereupon;  and  If  such  action  shall  be  breegbt  or 
commenced  after  the  time  limited  for  bringing  the  Mine,  or  the  vena*  suit  \k 
laid  in  any  other  place  than  as  aforesaid,  then  the  lurjr  shall  find  "a  verdict  for  tfae 
defendant  or  defendants;  and  in  such  case,  or  if  the  jury  shall  find  a  verdict  fir 
the  defendant  or  defendant*  upon  the  merits,  or  if  the  plaintiff  or  pfcrintifii  dol 
become  nonsuit,  or  discontinue  hit,  her,  or  their  action  after  appearance,  or  if  ant 
demurrer  judgment  shall  be  mien  against  the  plaintiff  or  plamtinV,  the  deftsAst 
or  defendants  shall  have  double  coats,  which  be  or  they  shall  and  tnay  teoover  a 
such  and  the  same  manner  as  anv  forendant  can  by  law  in  other  cases, 
Ltatetkm  9t  VII.  And.be  it  further  enacted.  That  every  action  or  suit  which  shall  tehNejjs) 
~~" —  "~  *»jor  commenced  against  any  person  or  persons  in  8cotfiahd,  lor  anything  dose  a 
acted  m  pursuance  of  this  act,  shall  in  like  manner  be  commenced  rfthtn  a 
calendar  months  after  the  Act  committed,  and  not  afterwarda,  and  ahaSklrosgnt 
in  the  court  of  session  in  Scotland;  aiul  tbedeiender  or  d>fendenhiaypMuW 
the  matter  complained  of :  was  done  in  pursuance  of  this  act*  and  nary  sn*  tab 
"act  and  tho  special  matter  In  evidence:  and  if  such  action  or  em  shall  be  W( 
or  commenced  after  the  time  limited  for  bringing  the  same,  then  the  sane  sal 
be  dismissed;  and  in  subcase,  or  tf  the  oUenteOT 

of  the  pursuer  or  pursuers  shall  suffer  the  scuonc^suittoiallaaieej^oraeKfaia 
shall  be  pronounced  against  the  pursuer  or  pursuers  upofc  the  relevancy,  at 
defender  or  def aiders  a^^ 
tod  may  receive  in  such  and  the  same  manner  as  any  defender  can  by  law  mater 
costs  or  expenses  in  other  cases* 
Action**  VITL  And  be  it  farther  enacted.  That  this  act  and  all  the  ft  ovlsfcoi  fleet 
^5S^"_i  shaU  eatend  to  the  several  counties  of  Lancaster  and  Cheater,  and  to  the  Wet 


Sam^T^  'R^ng  0I"  the  county  of  York,  and  to  the  counties  of  Warwick  Sianto,  Daw* 
dHtttfo*     Leicester,  Nottingham,  CumWlahd,  Wesiiaoreland,  Morthombetland,  Darke, 
Renfrew,  and  Lanark,  the  cpimues  of  the  towns  6f  Newcaatle^noavl>stsd 
Nottingham,  and  of  the  city  ofCoventry,  and  such  c^her  counQeaor  KonigieftJM 
Britain  as  his  majesty  shall  front  time  to  time,  upon  the  repieaeutaCon  medevjot 
justices  assembled  at  any  quarter  'or  funeral  session  of  the  franca,  or  oy  any  gsawl 
meeting  of  the  lieutenancy  of  any  county  or  riding,  in  conaeqoehce  oTar/aV 
turbance  therein,  br  any  proclamation  made  by  ana  with  the  advice  of  he  jfah 
counsel,  declare  to  be  so  disturbed  as  to  make  ft  necessary-  that  the  prorisosia 
this  act  should  be  enforced  therein ;  and  then  and  in  such  cane  this  act  shall  bei 
full  force  as  to  any  such  county  or  counties,  or  ridings,  from  the  day  speri&d  a 
any  such  proclamation,  as  if  such  county  or  riding  had  neon  contained  in  this  set 
nfe  tmbaty  fa»     IX.   Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  forte 
JjJJjS  ""y    majestv,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  by  proclamation,  to  deck* 
md  umwT  that  this  act  shall  be  no  longer  in  force  m  any  counties  or  ridings  specified  a 
Mtioo  ordw    this  act,  or  in  any  county  or  riding  to  which  the  provisions  of  this  act  stall  hate 
***  been  extended  by  proclamation  as  aforesaid ;  ana  from  and  after  the  period  seech 

fied  in  any  such  proclamation,  the  powers  of  this  act  shall  no  longer  be  in  force  in 
such  county  or  riding:  provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  pet- 
vent  or  be  construed  to  extend  to  prevent  his  majesty,  upon  such  ieptestntatios 
and  by  such  advice  as  aforesaid,  declaring  by  proclamation  any  such  county  * 
riding  to  be  again  within  the  powers  of  this  act 
Dmtfoft  or  X.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  act  shaH  be  and  ent- 
ail act.         tinue  in  force  until  the  tweiity-nfth  day  of  March  one  thousand  eight  hundred  vd 

twenty-two. 
Act  my  be       XI.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  act  may  be  repealed  in  the  whole  or  ■ 
>«v^cJ  or     any  part  thereof,  or  in  any  manner  altered  or  amended,  during  the  present 
*******     of  parliament  *        r 


No.  III.— Copy  of  the  Mudemeanori  BUI.    60  Geo.  III.  Chap.  4. 

An  Act  to  prevent  Delay  in  the  Administration  of  Jostice  in  Css*  •" 

Misdemeanor. 

WHEREAS  areat  delays  have  occurred  in  the  ad^mmis^ratrbnof  Justice,  iaca* 
of  persons  pmecuted  for  misdemeanors  by  indictment  or  information  ias* 
Tnajwtys  cowl*  of  &tagvta&cjh.  at  Westminster  and  Dublin,  and  by  indktoMStv 
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persons  desiring  the  same,  to  open  such  House,  room,  or  other  building  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deli  Yering,  for  money,  any  such  public  reading,  lectures,  or  discourses  as 
aforesaid,  or  for  the  purpose  of  holding  debates  on  any  subjects,  the  same  being 
clearly  expressed  in  such  license,  for  which  license  a  fee  of  one  shilling  and  no 
more  shall  be  paid ;  and  the  same  shall  be  in  force  for  the  space  of  one  year  and 
no  longer,  or  for  any  less  space  of  time  therein  to  be  specified ;  and  which  license 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  same  county,  stewartry,  city, 
borough,  town,  or  place,  at  any  general  quarter  or  general  sessions  of  the  peace,  to 
revoke  and  declare  void  and  no  longer  in  force,  by  any  order  of  such  justices,  a 
copy  whereof  shall  be  delivered  to  or  served  upon  the  person  to  whom  the  said 
license  so  revoked  shall  have  been  granted,  or  shall  be  left  at  the  house,  room,  or 
building  for  which  such  licence  shall  have  been  granted ;  and  thereupon  such 
license  shall  cease  and  determine,  and  be  thenceforth  utterly  void  and  of  no  effect. 

XXX.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  jutfc»  may 
justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  of  any  county,  stewartry,  city,  borough,  town,  inspect  iiccn* 
or  place,  where  any  such  house,  room,  or  other  building  shall  be  licensed,  a1sedplaccs: 
herein  provided,  to  go  to  such  house,  room,  or  building  so  licensed,  at  the  time 

of  any  such  public  reading,  or  delivering  any  such  lecture  or  discourse,  or  of  hold- 
ing any  debate  therein  as  aforesaid,  or  at  the  time  appointed  for  any  such  public 
reading,  or  delivering  any  such  lecture  or  discourse,  or  of  holding  any  debate,  and 
demand  to  be  admitted  therein ;  and  in  case  such  justice  orjustices  shall  be  refused 
admittance  to  such  house,  room,  or  building,  the  same  shall  be  deemed,  notwith- 
standing any  such  license  as  aforesaid,  a  disorderly  house  or  place  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act;  and  all  and  every  the  provisions  hereiu-before  contained 
respecting  any  house,  room,  field,  or  place,  herein-before  declared  to  be  a  disor- 
derly house  or  place,  shall  be  applied  to  such  house,  room,  or  building  so  licensed 
as  aforesaid,  where  such  admittance  shall  have  beea  refused  as  aforesaid;  and  Penalty  for  re- 
every  person  refusing  such  admittance  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds  to  ruaint  ^^ 
any  person  who  shall  sue  for  the  same.  unc*, ~ 

XXXI.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted.  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  lactam  at  the 
shall  extend  or  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  lecture  or  discourses  to  be  delivered  univenWes, 
in  any  of  the  Universities  of  the  united  kingdom,  by  any  member  thereof,  or  any  ^Jj^0^* 
person  authorized  by  the  chancellor,  vice-chancellor  or  other  proper  officers  of  such  kgc  &c  ex- 
Universities  respectively ;  or  to  any  public  reading,  or  lecture  or  discourse,  to  be  deli-  cepted. 
vered  in  the  public  hall  of  any  of  the  inns  of  court  or  chancery,  by  any  person  autho- 
rized by  the  benchers  of  the  inns  of  court;  or  by  the  professors  in  Gresham  College ; 

or  to  the  professors  in  the  college  established  for  the  education  of  the  civil  servants 
of  the  East  India  Company,  or  the  seminaries  established  for  the  education  of 
their  military  service ;  or  to  any  society  or  body  of  men  incorporated  or  established 
by  royal  charter,  or  by  authority  of  parliament ;  and  that  no  payment  made  to 
any  schoolmaster,  or  other  person  by  law  allowed  to  teach  and  instruct  youth,  in 
respect  of  any  public  readings,  or  lectures  or  discourses,  delivered  by  such  school- 
master or  other  person,  for  the  instruction  only  of  such  youth  as  shall  be  com- 
mitted to  his  instruction,  shall  be  deemed  a  payment  of  money  for  admission  to 
public  readings,  or  such  lectures  or  discourses,  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of 
this  act. 

XXXII.  Provided  also,  and  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  two  ForiHtIire  or 


vering  lectures  or  discourses  of  a  seditious,  irreligious,  or  immoral  tendency,  to 
adjudge  and  declare  the  license  for  opening  the  same  to  have  been  forfeited  ;  and 
•uch  license  shall  thereupon  cease  and  determine,  and  shall  thenceforth  be  utterly 
Void  and  of  no  effect 

XXXIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  or  any  of  the  pecuniary  fines,  Recorery  or 
penalties,  or  forfeitures,  exceeding  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds,  incurred  under  this  i 
act  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  or  in  Ireland,  may  be  recovered  by 
action  of  debt  in  any  of  his  majesty's  courts  of  record  at  Westminster  and  Dublin 
respectively,  and  in  Scotland  in  the  court  of  session  there ;  and  it  sliall  be  suffi- 
cient to  declare  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  and  in  Ireland,  or 
conclude  in  Scotland,  that  the  defendant  or  defender  is  indebted  to  the  plaintiff  or 
pursuer  in  the  sum  of  (being  the  sum  demanded  by 

the  said  action},  being  forfeited  by  an  act  made  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  the  reign  of 
his  present  majesty,  intituled  An  Act  [here  insert  the  title  of  this  act] ;  ana  the 
plaintiff  or  pursuer,  if  he  shall  recover  in  such  action,  shall  have  his  full  costs  or 
expenses ;  and  any  pecuniary  penalty  imposed  by  this  act,  not  exceeding  the  stuu 
of  twenty  pounds/ and  for  the  recovery  whereof  no  provision  is  hereinbefore  con- 
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tained,  shall  and  may  be  recovered  before  any  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  Cor 
the  county,  stewartry,  riding,  division,  city,  town,  or  place,  in  which  the  una 
shall  be  incurred,  or  the  person  having  incurred  the  same  shall  happen  to  be,  in  a 
summary  way ;  and  in  case  such  last-mentioned  penalty  shall  not  be  forthwith 
paid,  such  justice  or  justices  shall,  by  warrant  under  his  or  their  hand  and  seal  or 
hands  and  seals,  and  directed  to  any  constable  or  other  peace  officer,  cause  the 
same  to  be  levied  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  offender's  goods  and  chattels,  together 
with  all  costs  and  charges  attending  such  distress  and  sale ;  and  in  case  no  suffi- 
cient distress  can  be  had  or  made,  such  justice  or  justices  shall  commit  the  offender 
to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction  for  such  county,  stewartry,  riding,  divi- 
sion, city,  borough,  town,  or  place,  there  to  remain,  without  bail  or  mainprise,  for 
any  time  not  exceeding  six  calendar  months,  nor  less  than  three  calendar  months: 
provided  always,  that  no  person  shall  be  prosecuted  or  sued  for  any  pecuniar? 
penalty  imposed  by  this  act,  unless  such  prosecution  shall  be  commenced,  or  such 
action  shall  be  brought,  within  three  calendar  months  next  after  such  penalty  shall 
have  been  incurred. 
Application  or  XXXIV.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  pecuniary  penalties  and  forfeitures 
petunia.  imposed  by  this  act,  shall  when  recovered,  either  by  action  in  any  court  or  in  a 
summary  way  before  any  justice,  be  applied  and  disposed  of  in  manner  herein- 
after mentioned,  that  is  to  say,  one  moiety  thereof  to  the  plaintiff  in  any  such 
action,  or  to  the  informer  before  any  justice,  and  the  other  moiety  thereof  to  bis 
majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors. 
Form  or  con.  XXXV.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  by 
viciiou.  or  before  whom  any  offender  shall  be  convicted  under  this  act,  shall  cause  the  said 
conviction  to  be  made  out  in  the  manner  and  form  following,  or  in  any  other  form 
of  words  to  the  like  effect,  mutatis  mutandis  ;  that  is  to  say, 

"  Be  it  remembered,  That  on  this  day  of 

"  in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  ,  A.  B.  of 

"  is  duly  convicted  before   [me,  or  us,  as  the  case  may 

"  be]  of  his  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  for 

"  ,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  passccf  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  the  reign  of 

"  king  George  the  third,  intituled  An  Act  [set  forth  the  title  of  the  act],  for  that 
"  the  said  A.  B.,  after  the  passing  the  said  act,  on 

"  at  ,  did  contrary  to  the  said  act  [here 

"  specify  the  offence  against  the  act,  as  the  case  may  be] ;    wherefore  [I  or  vie,  ma 
"  the  case  may  be],  the  said  do  adjudge  that  the  said 

"  A.  B.  do  pay  the  sum  of  as  a  penalty  for  his  said 

41  offence." 

Limitation  of  XXXVI.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  action  and  suit  which  shall  be 
Actions.  brought  or  commenced  against  any  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace;  constable, 
peace  officer,  or  other  person  or  persons,  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called 
England,  or  in  Ireland,  tor  any  thing  done  or  acted  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  shall 
be  commenced  within  six  calendar  months  next  after  the  fact  committed,  and 
not  afterwards ;  and  the  venue  in  every  such  action  or  suit  shall  be  laid  in  the 
proper  county  where  the  fact  was  committed,  and  not  elsewhere ;  and  the  defen- 
dant or  defendants  in  every  such  action  or  suit  may  plead  the  general  issue,  and 
give  this  act  and  the  special  matter  in  evidence  at  any  trial  to  be  had  thereupon : 
and  if  such  action  or  suit  shall  be  brought  or  commenced  after  the  time  limited 
for  bringing  the  same,  or  the  venue  shall  be  laid  in  any  other  place  than  as  afore- 
said, then  the  jury  shall  find  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  or  defendants;  and  in 
such  case,  or  if  the  jury  shall  find  a  verdict  fur  the  defendant  or  defendants  upon 
the  merits,  or  if  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  shall  become  nonsuit,  or  discontinue  nis, 
her,  or  their  actions  after  appearance,  or  if  upon  demurrer  judgment  shall  be  given 
against  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs,  the  defendant  or  defendants  shall  have  double 
rouble  co*i.  costs,  which  he  or  thev  shall  and  may  recover  in  such  and  the  same  manner  as 

any  defendant  can  by  law  in  other  cases. 

limitation  of      XXX VII.   And  be  it  further  cuacted.  That  every  action  and  suit  which  shall  be 

unions,  &c.  in  Wo  ugh  t  or  commenced  against  any  person  or  persons  in  Scotland,  for  any  thing 

hcoiLuMU        (jonc  or  actc(j  m  pUrsuance  0f  this  act,  shall  in  like  manner  be  commenced  within 

six  calendar  months  after  the  fact  committed,  and  not  afterwards,  and  shall  be 

broudit  in  the  court  of  session  in  Scotland,  and  the  defender  or  defenders  may 

plead  that  the  matter  complained  of  was  done  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  and  may 

give  this  act  and  the  special  matter  in  evidence ;   and  if  such  action  or  suit  shall 

be  brought  or  commenced  after  the  time  limited  for  bringing  the  same,  then  the 

same  shall  be  dismissed ;  and  in  such  case,  or  if  the  defender  or  defenders  shall  be 

assoilzied,  or  the  pursuer  or  pursuers  shall  suffer  the  action  or  suit  to  fall  asleep. 
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or  a  decision  shall  be  pronounced  against  the  pursuer  orpursiiex?t4rpojt.iRf -rejg* 
vancy,  the  defender  or  defenders  shall  have  doable  costs  or  eipeostt,  w.bigb  be,.oj  Doahk  co^*. 
they  shall  and  may  recover  in  such  and  the  same  manner  as  any  decoder  jjsus.  ay 
law  recover  costs  or  expenses  in  other  cases.  .  -  t  ...... . 

XXXVIII.   Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  person  aha])  be  Protocations 
prosecuted  by  virtue  of  this  act,  for  any  thing  done  or  committed  contrary  to  ^bf  1^^^ 
provisions  herein- before  contained,  unless  the  prosecution  shall  be  commence^  in  «iz  mooti* 
within  six  calendar  months  after  the  offence  committed.  after-'- 


XXXIX.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  act  may  be  altered,  varied}  QJ  Act  "v  * 
repealed,  by  any  act  to  be  passed  in  this  present  session  of  parliament  .■ .  4  «2ed  fi/*" 

XL.   And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  commence  and  have  effect  teuton. 
within  the  city  of  London,  and  within  twenty  miles  thereof,  from  the  day  nest  after  r-ommeace. 
the  day  of  passing  this  act,  and  shall  commence  and  have  effect  within  all  other  {jJjJiJJJ^fJjJ 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  from  the  expiration  often  days  next  after  the  day  of  passing  act. 
this  act ;  and  shall  be  and  continue  in  force  for  five  years  from  the  day  of  passing 
ihis  act,  and  until  the  end  of  the  then  next  session  of  parliament. 


No.  V. — Copy  of  the  blasphemous  and  Seditious  Libels  BilL 

60  Geo.  III.  Chap.  8.  \ 

An  Act  for  the  more  effectual  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  blasphemous 

and  seditious  Libels. 

WHEREAS  it  is  expedient  to  make  more  effectual  provision  for  the  punishment        |; 
of  blasphemous  tnd  seditious  libels ;  be  it  enacted  by  the  king's  most  excellent 
majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  that  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  in  every  case  in  which  any  vrr-  CoPj  tol£"** 
diet  or  judgment  by  default  shall  be  had  against  any  person  for  composing,  print*  SJS^Jf 


ing,  or  publishing  any  blasphemous  libel,  or  any  seditious  libel,  tending  to  bring  pfc*  or  the  u- 
into  hatred  or  contempt  the  person  of  his  majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  or  the,  ^JSrSJ0*" 
regent,  or  the  government  and  constitution  of  the  united  kingdom  as  by  law  esta-  perwu 
bhshea,  or  either  House  of  parliament,  or  to  excite  his  majesty's  subjects  to  attempt  *«*fn-t ' 
the  alteration  of  any  matter  in  church  or  state  as  by  law  established,  otherwise  JS^S 
than  by  lawful  means,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  judge,  or  the  court  before  whom  or  had,*c 
in  which  such  verdict  shall  have  been  given,  or  the  court  in  which  such  judgment 
by  default  shall  be  bad,  to  make  an  order  for  the  seizure  and  carrying  away  and 
detaining  in  safe  custody,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  directed  in  such  order,  all 
copies  of  the  libel  which  shall  be  in  the  possession  of  the  person  against  whom 
such  verdict  or  judgment  shall  have  been  had,  or  in  the  possession  of  any  other 
person  named  in  the  order  for  his  use;  evidence  upon  oath  having  been  previously 

Ipven  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  court  or  judge,  that  a  copy  or  copies  of  the  said 
ibel  is  or  are  in  the  possession  of  such  other  person  for  the  use  of  the  person  ' 
against  whom  such  verdict  or  judgment  shall  have  been  had  as  aforesaid ;  and  in 
every  such  case  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  for  any  constable 
or  other  peace  officer  acting  under  any  such  order,  or  for  any  person  or  persons 
acting  with  or  in  aid  of  auy  such  justice  of  the  peace,  constable,  or  other  peace  officer, 
to  search  for  any  copies  of  such  libel  in  any  house,  building,  or  other  place  whatso- 
ever belonging  to  the  person  against  whom  any  such  verdict  or  judgment  shall  nave 
been  had,  or  to  any  other  person  so  named,  in  whose  possession  any  copies  of  any 
such  libel  belonging  to  the  person  against  whom  any  such  verdict  or  judgment  shall 
have  been  had,  shall  be ;  and  in  case  admission  shall  be  refused  or  not  obtained 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  it  shall  have  been  first  demanded,  to  enter  by  force 
by  day  into  any  such  house,  building,  or  place  whatsoever,  and  to  carry  away  all 
copies  of  the  libel  there  found,  and  to  detain  the  same  in  safe  custody  until  the  same 
shall  be  restored  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  disposed  of  according  to  any 
further  order  made  in  relation  thereto. 

II.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  in  any  such  case  as  aforesaid,  judgment  fiff****1'-. 
shall  be  arrested,  or  if,  after  judgment  shall  have  been  entered,  the  same  shall  be  uTbTrertMcd 
reversed  upon  any  writ  of  error,  all  copies  so  seised  shall  be  forthwith  returned  to  itjrtjpm 
the  person  or  persons  from  whom  the  same  shall  have  been  so  taken  as  aforesaid,  JJiJSjJ15 


free  of  all  charge  and  expenee,  and  without  the  payment  of  any  fees  whatever ;  and  t»  <u«po«d  of 
in  every  case  in  which  final  judgment  shall  be  entered  upon  the  verdict  so  found  "•*•£■* 
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ing  a  right  to  vote  for  a  member  to  serve  in  parliament  for  any  city,  borough,  1 
or  place,  attending  any  meeting  of  such  city,  borough,  town  or  place,  which  may 
be  called  by  the  mayor  or  other  head  officer. 
Punishing  V.    And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  person  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully 

tend!**  ^c«t- Btten^  "V  meeting  holden  for  the  purpose  or  on  the  pretext  of  deliberating  upon 
ings  contrary  a&y  public  grievance,  or  upon  any  matter  or  thing  relating  to  any  trade,  maim* 
<°  "*  prow-  facture,  business,  or  profession,  or  upon  any  matter  in  church  or  stale,  or  of  const- 
3^  deiing,  proposing,  or  agreeing  to  any  petition,  complaint,  remonstrance,  declara- 

tion, resolution,  or  address,  upon  the  subject  thereof,  not  being  a  freeholder,  copy- 
holder, heritor,  or  householder  of  or  inhabitant  usually  residing  in  the  county  or 
riding,  or  division  of  tbe  county,  or  the  stewartry,  within  and  for  which  the  meet- 
ing shall  be  holden,  when  such  meeting  shall  be  holden  for  any  county,  riding, 
division  or  stewartry,  or  not  being  a  freeman  or  member  of  the  corporation,  if  the 
meeting  be  of  any  corporate  body,  or  a  householder  of  or  inhabitant  usually  re- 
siding, or  freeholder  or  copyholder  having  such  estate  as  aforesaid,  in  the  city, 
borough,  or  town  corporate,  parish  or  township  (as  the  case  may  be),  within  and 
for  which  any  such  meeting  shall  be  holden,  and  not  being  such  member  of  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament,  attending  as  aforesaid,  such  person  being  con- 
victed thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  be  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  not  es> 
ceeding  twelve  calendar  months,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  in  which  the  con- 
viction shall  be  had. 
Allowing  jn-      VI.    And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  justices  of  tbe  peace,  aberhls  and 
**•*>"•«*  under  sheriffs,  mayors,  and  other  head  officers  aforesaid,  are  hereby  respectively 
to  aaembiki.  authorized  and  empowered,  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  where  any  meeting 
or  assembly  shall  be  holden,  or  be  proposed  to  be  holden,  for  the  purpose  or  on  the 
pretext  of  deliberating  upon  any  public  grievance,  or  upon  any  matter  or  thing  re- 
lating te  any  trade,  manufacture,  business,  or  profession,  or  upon  any  matter  in 
church  or  state,  or  of  considering,  proposing,  or  agreeing  to  any  petition,  com* 
plaint,  remonstrance,  declaration,  resolution  or  address,  upon  the  subject  thereof, 
to  proceed  to  the  place  where  such  meeting  or  assembly  shall  be  holden,  or  shall 
be  proposed  to  be  holden,  and  there  to  So  or  order  or  cause  to  be  done  all  such 
acts,  matters,  and  things,  as  the  case  may  require,  which  they  are  hereby  enabled 
to  do,  or  to  order  to  be  done,  or  which  they  arc  otherwise  by  law  enabled  or  en- 
titled to  do,  or  to  order  to  be  done ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  all  justices  of  tbe 
peace,  sheriffs,  under  sheriffs,  mayers,  and  other  head  officers  respectively  as  afore- 
said, to  require  and  take  the  assistance  of  any  number  of  constables^  or  other 
officers  of  the  peace,  within  the  district  or  place  wherein  such  meeting  ma  herein- 
before mentioned  shall  be  holden,  or  any  other  persons  in  their  aid  or  assistance, 
when  they  shall  deem  such  aid  or  assistance  to  be  necessary  and  requisite, 
ones  where       VII.    And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  case  any  meeting  shall  be  holden  in 
■roe""? J"*11  pursuance  of  any  such  notice  as  aforesaid,  and  such  notice  shall  espress  or  purport 
fawrot  lnal  any  matter  or  thing  by  law  established  may  be  altered  otherwise  than  by  the 

authority  of  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  in  Parliament  assembled ;  or  shall 
tend  to  incite  or  stir  up  the  people  to  hatred  or  contempt  of  the  person  of  his  ma- 
jesty, his  heirs  or  successors,  or  of  the  government  and  constitution  of  this  realm, 
as  by  law  established ;  every  such  meeting  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  an 
unlawful  assembly. 
Peraons  at-        VIII.    And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  attend 
tending  meet-  any  meeting  whatever,  holden  for  the  purpose  or  on  the  pretext  of  deliberating 
to^bAdTto  uP°n  anv  pubhc  grievance,  or  upon  any  matter  or  thing  relating  to  any  trade,  ma- 
be  i^uired  by  nufacture/ business,  or  profession,  or  upon  any  matter  in  church  or  state,  or  of 
prociamMioB  considering,  proposing,  or  agreeing  to  any  petition,  complaint,  remonstrance,  de- 
*"  *       claration,  resolution  or  address,  upon  the  subject  thereof,  contrary  to  tbe  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  it  shall  be  lawful  tor  anyone  or  more  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace 
in  and  for  any  county,  or  the  sheriff  or  under  sberuTof  any  county,  or  the  mayor  or 
other  bead  officer,  or  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  any  city  or  town  corporate,  wilbhi 
which  any  such  meeting  shall  be  held,  to  make  or  cause  to  he  made  proclamation  in 
the  king's  name,  in  the  form  directed  in  this  act,  commanding  every  person  so  un- 
lawfully attending  any  such  meeting  immediately  and  peaceably  to  depart  there- 
from ;  and  if  any  person  or  persons  so  ordered  to  depart  as  aforesaid,  shall  not,  upon 
such  proclamation,  depart  Ironi  any  such  meeting  within  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  such  proclamation  made,  that  then  and  in  every  such  case,  every  such 
person  so  continuing  and  not  departing  as  aforesaid,  shall,  upon  being  thereof  law- 
fully convicted,  be  adjudged  to  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  be  liable  to  be  trans- 
ported for  any  period  not  exceeding  seven  years. 
Form  or  pro-       IX.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  order  and  form  of  the  proclamation  to 
cianiatim.      be  made  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  as  hereafter  followeth  (that  is  to  say),  the  justice  of 
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the  peace  or  other  person,  or  one  of  the  justices  of  peace,  or  one  of  the  other  per- 
sons authorized  by  this  act  to  make  the  said  proclamation,  shall,  among  the  said 
persons  assembled,  or  as  near  to  them  as  he  can  safely  come,  with  a  loud  voice, 
command  or  cause  to  be  commanded  silence  to  be,  while  proclamation  is  making ; 
and  after  that  shall  openly,  and  with  load  voice,  make  or  cause  to  be  made  pro- 
clamation in  these  words,  or  to  the  like  effect : 

.  "  Oub  sovereign  lord  the  kins  chargeth  and  commandeth  every  person  here 
"  assembled,  who  is  not  a  [freeholder,  heritor  of  freeman  of 

"  Member  of  householder  of 

"  or  inhabitant  usually  residing,  or  freeholder  in,  or 

"  copyholder  in  ,  naming  the  county,  riding,  division,  stewartry, 

"  city,  borough,  town,  body  corporate,  parish,  or  township,  as  the  case  may  be],  or 
"  who  is  not  entitled  to  attend  this  meeting,  immediately  to  depart  from  this  meet- 
"  ing  to  his  lawful  business.  GOD  save  the  King." 

X.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  when  any  such  proclamation  as  aforesaid  shall  **""*  ** 
have  been  made  at  any  meeting,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  lawfully  attend-  S»d  „£*. 
ing  such  meeting,  to  seize  ana  apprehend  any  person  not  entitled  to  attend  soch  fa^nd  mi 
meeting,  who  snail  not  upon  the  making  of  snch  proclamation  forthwith  depart,  JJJJJJjJfc, 
and  to  carry  soch  person  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  riding,  divi-  SSoETS^ 
sion,  stewartry,  city,  or  town  corporate,  within  which  soch  meeting  shall  be  held,  1*5*"** 
to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law.  {££'*  *  ** 

XI.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  one  or  more,  pum*** 
justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  in  and  for  any  county,  or  for  the  sheriff  or  under  P8"^"- 
sheriff  of  any  county,  or  for  the  mayor  or  other  head  officer,  or  anv  justice  Sjto *2T 
of  the  peace  of  any  city  or  town  corporate,  within  which  any  meeting  shall  **,  not  <&v 
be  held,  or  persons  shall  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  holding  any  meeting  gj*"g £*** 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  where  any  person  or  persons  not  en-  mjJrJdw  ♦© 
titled  to  attend  any  meeting  or  assembly  as  aforesaid,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  do,  by  pro- 
to  depart  therefrom  for  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  such  proclamation  cUmadoiu 
made  as  aforesaid,  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made  proclamation  in  the  king's  name, 

in  the  manner  and  form  hereinafter  directed,  to  command  all  persons  there  assem- 
bled to  disperse  themselves,  and  peaceably  to  depart  to  their  habitations,  or  to  their 
lawful  busmess ;  and  if  any  such  persons  so  assembled  as  aforesaid  shall,  to  the 
number  of  twelve  or  more,  notwithstanding  suoh  proclamation  made,  continue  to- 
gether by  the  space  of  half  an  hour  after  such  proclamation  made,  that  then  and 
in  every  such  case  every  person  so  coirtroomg,  being  thereof  legally  convicted,  shall 
be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  be  liable  to  be  transported  for  any  term  not  ex- 
ceeding seven  years. 

X1L  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  order  and  form  of  the  proclamation  Form  or  pro. 
to  be  made  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  as  hereafter  folio weth  (that  is  to  say);  the  justice  cUlMtkm- 
or  justices  of  the  peace,  or  other  person  authorized  by  this  act  to  make  such  pro- 
clamation, shall,  among  the  said  persons  assembled,  or  as  near  to  them  as  he  can 
safely  come,  with  a  loud  voice,  command  or  cause  to  be  commandedsilence  to  be, 
while  proclamation  is  making,  and  after  that  shall  openly,  and  with  loud  voice, 
make  or  cause  to  be  made  proclamation  in  these  words,  or  to  the  like  effect : 

"  Our  sovereign  lord  the  king  chargeth  and  commandeth  all  persons  here 
"  assembled,  immediately  to  disperse  themselves,  and  peaceably  to  depart  to 
"  -their  habitations,  or  to  their  lawful  business.  GOD  save  the  King." 

XIII.    And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  one  or  more  justice  or  iusticcs  offmtkmm 
the  peace  present  at  any  meeting  requiring  such  notice  as  aforesaid,  shall  think  fit  ^S^SJT 
to  order  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  attend  such  meeting  in  any  manner  con-  order  penon* 
trary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  who  shall  at  such  meeting  proceed  to  pro-  pr^2^5L 
pound  or  maintain  any  proposition  for  altering  any  thing  by  law  established,  other-  ^S^SSSm 
wise  than  by  the  authority  of  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  in  Parliament  as-  for  *«rmf 
sembled,  or  shall  wilfully  and  advisedly  make  any  proposition,  or  hold  any  dis-  gg  jJSSiA 
course  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  and  stirring  up  the  people  to  hatred  or  contempt  •&  except  by 
of  the  person  of  his  majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  or  the  government  and  con-  JJjfSJjJ  °* 
stitution  of  this  realm  as  by  law  established,  to  be  taken  into  custody,  to  be  dealt  iHrSHutd 
with  according  to  law ;  and  in  case  the  said  justice  or  justices,  or  any  of  them,  or  common*, 
any  peace  officer  acting  under  his  or  their  or  any  of  their  orders,  shall  be  forcibly  {^°J^ 
obstructed  in  taking  into  custody  any  person  or  persons  so  ordered  to  be  taken  into  cutody,  *c 
custody,  then  and  m  such  case  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  such  justice  or  justices 
thereupon  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made  such  proclamation  as  last  aforesaid,  in 
manner  aforesaid ;  and  if  any  nersons,  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  more,  being  pa 
required  or  commanded  by  such  proclamation  to  disperse  themselves,  and  peace-  <* 
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proclamation  ayv  to  depart  as  last  aforesaid,  sliall,  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  more,  notvinv 
uudc>  standing  such  proclamation  made,  remain  or  continue  together  by  the  space  of  half 

an  hour  after  such  command  or  request  made  by  proclamation,  that  then  Mich 
continuing  together  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  more,  after  such  command  or  re- 
quest made  by  proclamation,  shall  be  adjudged  felony,  and  the  offenders  thereto 
shall  be  adjudged  felons,  and  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported  for  any  term  not  ex- 
ceeding seven  years. 
Pan'*«aob-t0f     XJv.    And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  person  or  persons  do  or  shall, 
Mractlngjiu.   with  force  and  arms,  wilfully  and  knowingly  oppose,  obstruct,  or  in  any  manner 
dew,  &c.       wilfully  and  knowingly  let,  hinder,  or  hurt  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  person 
authorized  as  aforesaid,  or  any  person  acting  in  aid  or  assistance  of  any  justice  of 
the  peace  who  shall  attend  or  disperse  any  such  meeting  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  be 
going  to  attend  or  to  disperse  any  such  meeting,  or  any  justice  of  the  peace  or  peace 
officer,  or  any  person  or  persons  acting  in  aid  or  assistance  of  any  justice  of  the  peace 
or  other  officer  who  shall  begin  to  proclaim,  or  be  going  or  endeavouring  to  make 
any  proclamation  authorized  or  directed  to  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
whereby  such  proclamation  shall  not  be  made ;  and  also  if  any  persons  so  being  as- 
sembled as  aforesaid,  to  whom  any  such  proclamation  as  aforesaid  should  or  ought 
to  have  been  made,  if  the  same  had  not  been  hindered  as  aforesaid,  shall,  to  the 
number  of  twelve  or  more,  continue  together,  and  not  disperse  themselves  within 
half  an  hour  after  such  let  or  hindrance  so  made,  having  knowledge  of  such  let  or 
hindrance  so  made ;  and  also  if  any  person  so  being  at  any  such  assembly  as  aforesaid 
shall,  with  force  and  arms,  wilfully  and  knowingly  oppose,  obstruct,  or  in  any 
manner  wilfully  and  knowingly  let,  hinder,  or  hurt  any  justice  of  the  peace  or  other 
magistrate,  or  any  peace  officer  or  other  person  acting  in  their  aid  or  assistance,  in 
the  arresting,  apprehending,  or  taking  into  custody,  or  detaining,  in  execution  of 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  any  person  or  persons,  or  endeavouring  so  to  do, 
that  then  and  in  every  such  case  every  person  so  offending,  being  thereof  legally 
convicted,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  be  liable  to  be  transported  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  seven  years. 
.ToKices,  &c.       XV.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  the  persons  assembled  at  any  meeting 
cMe"?  kiin*  or  assemD^y  held  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  which  shall  become  and 
^uaiming!,0*  be  an  unlawful  assembly,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  any  of  them,  shall 
happen  to  be  killed,  maimed,  or  hurt,  in  the  dispersing,  or  endeavouring  to  dis- 
perse, or  arresting  or  apprehending  or  detaining  them,  or  any  of  them,  or  in  the 
endeavouring  so  to  do,  by  reason  of  their  resisting  the  persons  so  dispersing,  sett- 
ing, or  apprehending,  or  endeavouring  to  disperse,  seize,  or  apprehend  them,  that 
every  such  justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff,  under  sheriff,  mayor,  head  officer,  magis- 
trate, high  or  petty  constable,  or  other  peace  officer,  and  all  and  singular  persons 
being  aiding  and  assisting  to  them,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  free,  discharged,  and 
indemnified,  as  well  against  the  king's  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  as  against 
all  and  every  other  person  and  persons,  of,  for,  or  concerning  the  killing,  wMimiHg, 
or  hurting  of  any  such  person  or  persons  so  continuing  together  as  aforesaid,  that 
shall  happen  to  be  so  killed,  maimed,  or  hurt  as  aforesaid. 
Act  not  to  ex-     XVI.    Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That  nothing  herein-before 
tendtoany^   contained  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  any  meeting  or  assembly 
ifTTprfvate    which  shall  be  wholly  holden  in  any  room  or  apartment  of  any  house  or  building; 
room.  any  thing  herein-before  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Act  not  to  ex.  XVII.  Provided  also,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That  nothing  in  this  act  con- 
iend  rorre^  tained  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  any  meeting  held  in  any  county, 
taring  mem-  stewartry,  city,  borough,  town,  or  place,  returning  any  member  to  serve  in  parlia- 
ber»  to  pariu-  ment,  after  the  issuing  and  before  the  return  of  any  writ  for  the  election  of  any 
menta  member  to  serve  in  parliament  for  such  county,  stewartry,  city,  borough,  town,  or 

place. 
Persons  not  to  XVII I.  And  be  it  further  declared  and  enacted,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
■unmeet-  any  person  to  attend,  proceed  to,  or  be  present  at  any  meeting  whatsoever,  which 
arnuT'wea-  ?hall  De  holden  for  the  purpose  or  on  the  pretext  of  deliberating  upon,  or  proceed- 
pous,'&c.  ing  to  deliberate  upon  any  public  grievance,  or  upon  any  matter  or  thing  relating 
to  any  trade,  manufacture,  business,  or  profession,  or  upon  any  matter  m  church 
or  state,  or  of  considering,  proposing,  or  agreeing  to  any  petition,  complaint,  re- 
monstrance, declaration,  resolution,  or  address,  on  the  subject  thereof,  armed 


any  gun,  pistol,  sword,  dagger,  pike,  bludgeon,  or  other  offensive  weapon;  and 
that  every  person  who  shaU  offend  in  the  premises,  shall,  upon  being  convicted 
thereof,  be  fined  and  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Court  before  which  such  conviction  shall  be  had :  Provided  always, 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  anr 
justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff,  under  sheriff,  mayor,  or  other  head  officer  aforesaid. 
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or  to  any  peace  officer,  or  to  any  other  person  or  persons  acting  in  their  aid  or 
assistance,  who  shall  attend,  proceed  to,  or  be  present  at  any  such  meeting  as 
aforesaid. 

XIX.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  renom  n<x  *> 
to  attend,  proceed  to,  or  be  present  at,  or  return  from  any  meeting  whatever,  which  JJ^^l^§™*5,e*- 
shall  be  holden  for  the  purpose  or  on  the  pretext  of  deliberating  upon,  or  proceed-  £,  bmt*n, 
ing  to  deliberate  upon  any  public  grievance,  or  upon  any  matter  or  thing  relating  J7™"her'"b 
to  any  trade,  manufacture,  business,  or  profession,  or  upon  any  matter  in  church  $£!£*  *"* 
or  state,  or  of  considering,  proposing,  or  agreeing  to  any  petition,  complaint,  re- 
monstrance, declaration,  resolution,  oraddressf  on  the  subject  thereof,  with  any 

flag,  banner,  or  ensign,  or  displaying  or  exhibiting  any  device,  badge,  or  em- 
blem, or  with  any  drum  or  military  or  other  music,  or  in  military  array  or  order; 
and  that  every  person  who  shall  offend  in  the  premises,  shall,  upon  being  con- 
victed thereof,  be  fined  and  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Court  before  which  such  conviction  shall  be  had. 

XX.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  sheriffs  depute  and  their  substitutes,  sjmtIa  de. 
stewards  depute  and  their  substitutes,  justices  of  the  peace,  magistrates  of  royal  E^^j* ta 
burghs,  and  all  other  inferior  judges  and  magistrates,  and  also  all  high  and  petty  ^^  ttutwm 
constables,  or  other  peace  officers  of  any  county,  stewartry,  city  or  town,  within  powen  at  ma- 
that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  Scotland,  shall  have  such  and  the  same  f^S^111 
powers  and  authorities  for  putting  this  present  act  in  execution  within  Scotland, 

as  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  peace  officers  and  constables  aforesaid, 
respectively  have,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  within  and  for  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

XX  I.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  justices  of  the  Jutfaeiat 


peace,  assembled  at  any  quarter  or  general  sessions  of  the  peace,  in  any  case  in  ShSTK!** 
which  they  shall  deem  it  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  preventing,  tumultuous  jZuJ»Z 
meetings,  to  divide  any  parish  or  township  within  their  jurisdiction,  having  a  Township  tor 
population  exceeding,  in  the  judgment  of  the  •  said  justices,  twenty  thousand  jS^oFSib 
inhabitants,  into  two  or  more  divisions,  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and  to  act. 
assign  the  boundaries  of  such  divisions ;  and  that  a  reentry  of  such  divisions 


60  made,  specifying  and  describing  the  boundaries  so  assigned,  shall  be  entered 
with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  riding,  or  division  within  which  such 
parish  or  township  is  situate,  and  a  duplicate  thereof  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor,  or  to  the  minister  and  elders,  or  to  the 
kirk  session  of  the  parish  or  township  so  divided,  to  be  by  them  preserved  and 
kept  with  the  books  of  such  parish  or  township,  and  copies  thereof  shall  be  put 
up,  and  from  time  to  time  (in  case  of  the  removal)  replaced,  upon  the  doors  of  the 
church  of  such  parish  or  township ;  and  when  any  such  parish  or  township  shall 
be  so  divided,  each  of  such  separate  divisions  shall,  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  act 
be  deemed  a  separate  parish  or  township ;  and  all  the  clauses,  provisions,  regulations, 
matters,  and  things,  in  this  act  contained,  relating  to  any  assemblies  or  meetings 
in  parishes  or  townships,  shall  apply  and  be  enforced,  as  to  all  such  separate  divi- 
sion of  parishes  or  townships,  as  fully  and  effectually  as  if  the  same  were  severally 
and  separately  repeated  and  re-enacted  in  relation  thereto :  provided  always,  that 
no  suck  division  shall  contain  a  population,  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  said  jus- 
tices shall  consist  of  less  than  ten  thousand  persons. 

XXII.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  every  extra-parochial  place  shall  be  Erfw-paro- 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  parish  or  township,  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  act ;  and  te^JSSdn. 
all  the  clauses,  provisions,  regulations,  matters  and  things  in  this  act  contained,  n*h«  for  *• 
relating  to  any  assemblies  or  meetings  in  parishes  or  townships,  shall  apply  ?£p0MB  * 
and  be  enforced  as  to  all  extra-parochial  places,  as  fully  and  effectually  as  if  the  tw**ct* 
same   were    severally   and   separately   repeated   and    re-enacted   in   relation 
thereto. 

XXIII.  And  whereas  by  an  act  passed  in  the  fifty- seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Meeting  my 
his  present  majesty,  intituled  an  act  for  the  more  effectually  preventing  seditious  uJb^Jt  ITS. 
meetings  and  assemblies,  certain  regulations  are  enacted  in  relation  to  meetings  in  t«io  parbhc* 
the  city  or  liberties  of  Westminster,  or  county  of  Middlesex,  which  might  prevent ta  w!*JjJ** 
any  meeting  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  in  the  parishes  of  Saint  Jofm  and  m'miie  <* 
Saint  Margaret,  Westminster ;   be  it  therefore  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  to  w«tmh*«r.~ 
hold  any  meetings  in  such  parishes  respectively,  which  may  be  held  under  the  tjjll'j^y 
provisions  of  this  act,  within  the  distance  of  one  mile  from  the  gate  of  Westminster-  *«  1*570**, 
nail,  provided  that  the  same  shall  not  be  held  in  Old  or  New  Palace-yard  at  any  c*  ifc 
time  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament ;  any  thing  in  the  said  recited  act  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

XXIV.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted  and  declared,  That  nothing  herein  Act  «*  toi» 
eontained  shall  be  deemed  or  construed  to  render  lawful  ant  notice,  or  any  *££*?*** 

(VOL.  XL1.)  (5  O)  —i*** 
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now  contrary  assembly  or   meeting,   or   any   act   or   thing   which   may  be    done   at   any 

k>'3"'  assembly  or  meeting  in  pursuance  of  any  such  notice,  or  the  attendance  of  an; 

person  or  persons,  which  notice,  assembly,  meeting  act  or  attendance,  would  have 

been  contrary  to  law  if  this  act  had  not  been  made. 

^fnSlMf     XXV.   And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall 

iiot'pruKtuteu  extend  to  prevent  any  prosecution  by  indictment  or  otherwise,  for  any  thing  which 

muicr  tim  aci.  may  be  an  offence  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  and  which  might 

have  been  so  prosecuted  if  this  act  had  not  been  made,  unless  the  offender  shall 

have  been  prosecuted  for  such  offence  under  this  act,  and  convicted  or  acquitted  of 

such  offence. 

£lace8f(^"  .        XXVI.    And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that   houses  and  places  used  for  the 

b!!i<">7inK'»^  purpose    of     publicly    delivering    lectures,    or   of    holding    debates     should 

prv\i'on.«iy  U-  be   regulated;     be    it   therefore    enacted,    That    every   house,    room,    field, 

^TbedUor-  °-r  otQer  p^cc,  at  or  in  which  any  person  shall  publicly  read,  or  at  or  in  which  anr 

deriy  pieces ;  lecture  or  discourse  shall  be  publicly  delivered,  or  any  public  debate  shall  be  had, 

and-!h'h?nSf    0D  aDV  Sl|bject  whatever,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  or  collecting  money,  or  any 

wingn*  °r  other    valuable  thing,    from  the  persons    admitted,  or  to    which  any  person 

receiving  mo-  shall    be  admitted    by  payment  of    money,    or  by   any  ticket   or  token   of 

Bl7>  any  kind  delivered  in    consideration  of   money,  or  any  other  valuable  thing, 

or  in  consequence  of   paying  or  giving  or  having  paid  or  given,  or  having 

agreed  to  pay  or  give,  in  any  manner,  any  money  or  other  valuable  thing  or  where 

any  money  or  other  valuable  thing,  shall  be  received  from  any  person  admitted, 

either  under  pretence  of  paying  for  any  refreshment  or  other  thing,  or  under  any 

other  pretence,  or  for  any  other  cause,  or  by  means  of  any  device  or  contrivance 

whatever,  shall  be  deemed  a  disorderly  house  or  place,  unless  the  same  shall  have 

Penalty  on      been  previously  licensed  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned ;   and  the  person  by 

p*tm.dk  by      whom  such  house,  room,  field,  or  place  shall  be  opened  or  used,  for  any  of  the 

piacM  'hail  be  purposes  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  every  day  or 

opened.         time  that  such  house,  room,  field,  or  place  shall  be  opened  or  used  as  aforesaid,  to 

such  person  as  will  sue  for  the  same,  and  be  otherwise  punished  as  the  law  directs 

in  cases  of  disorderly  houses;    and  every  person  managing  or  conducting  the 

proceedings,  or  acting  as  moderator,  president,  or  chairman,  at  such  House,  room, 

held,  or  place,  so  opened  or  used  as  aforesaid,  or  therein  debating,  publicly  readings 

or  delivering  any  discourse  or  lecture ;   and  also  every  person  who  shall  pay,  give, 

collect,  or  receive,  or  agree  to  pay,  give,  or  receive  any  money  or  thing,  for  or  in 

respect  of  the  admission  of  any  person  into  any  such  bouse,  room,  field  or  place,  or 

shall  deliver  out,  distribute,  or  receive  any  such  ticket  or  tickets,  or  token  or 

tokens  as  aforesaid,  knowing  such  house,  room,  field  or  place  to  be  opened  or  used 

for  any  such  purpose  as  aforesaid,  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  the  sum  of 

twenty  pounds. 

ProMxnting        XXVII.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  every  person  who  shall  at  any  time 

S"uc«.     hereafter  appear,  act,  or  behave  him  or  herself  as  master  or  mistress,  or  as  the 

person  having  the  command,  government,  or  management  of  any  such  house, 

room,  field,  or  place  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  person  by 

whom  the  same  is  opened  or  used  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  be  liable  to  be  sued  or 

prosecuted,  and  punished  as  such,  notwithstanding  he  or  she  be  not  in  fact  the  real 

owner  or  occupier  thereof. 

Magistrate         XXVIII.    And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  justice  or 

Smisftoii'to   Jusl'ces  °f  *ne  l)eace  of  any  county,  stcwartry,  city,  borough,  town,  or  place,  who 

unlicensed      9hall  by  information  upon  oath  have  reason  to  suspect  that  any  house,  room,  field, 

piice* :  or  place,  or  any  parts  or  part  thereof,  are  or  is  opened  or  used  for  the  purpose  of 

publicly  reading  or  delivering  lectures  or  discourses,  or  for  public  debate,  contrary 

to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  go  to  such  house,  room,  field,  or. place,  ana 

demand  to  be  admitted  therein,  and    in   case   such  justice  or  justices  shall 

be    refused    admittance    to    such    house,    room,   field,   or  place,  or  any  part 

thereof,  the  same  shall  be  deemed  a  disorderly  house  or  place{  within  the  intent 

and  meaning  of  this  act ;  and  all  and  every  the  provisions  herem-before  contained 

respecting  any  house,  room,  field,  or  place  hercin-before  declared  to  be  a  disorderly 

house  or  place,  shall  be  applied  to  such  house,  room,  field,  or  place,  where  sun 

remity  for     admittance  shall  have  been  refused  as  aforesaid  ;  and  every  person  refining  such 

refo*u,  201.     admittance  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds. 

fiiMtim  may        XX IX.    Provided  nevertheless,  and  be  it  further  enacted, Thai  it  shall  be  lawful 

lied**-  piawi  for  two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  riding, division,  stewarUj,ci|yB 

«.c.Uctur"'     borough,  town,  or  place,  where  any  house,   room,  or  ou^er«ia/iJMtn|S  ■hall  no 

intended  to  be  opened  for  any  of  the  purposes  aforesaid,  by  writing  unjkr  their 

hands  and  seals,  at  the  quarter  or  general  sessions  of  the  peace,  or  at  any  special 

session  to  be  held  fur  the  particular  purpose,  to  grant  a  licence  to  any  pctaoa  at 
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persons  desiring  the  same,  to  open  such  house,  room,  or  other  building  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delivering,  for  money,  any  such  public  reading,  lectures,  or  discourses  as 
aforesaid,  or  for  the  purpose  of  holding  debates  on  any  subjects,  the  same  being 
clearly  expressed  in  such  license,  for  which  license  a  fee  of  one  shilling  and  no 
more  shall  be  paid ;  and  the  same  shall  be  in  force  for  the  space  of  one  year  and 
no  longer,  or  for  any  less  space  of  time  therein  to  be  specified ;  and  which  license 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  same  county,  stewartry,  city, 
borough,  town,  or  place,  at  any  general  quarter  or  general  sessions  of  the  peace,  to 
revoke  and  declare  void  and  no  longer  in  force,  by  any  order  of  such  justices,  a 
copy  whereof  shall  be  delivered  to  or  served  upon  the  person  to  whom  the  said 
license  so  revoked  shall  have  been  granted,  or  shall  be  left  at  the  house,  room,  Or 
building  for  which  such  licence  shall  have  been  granted ;  and  thereupon  such 
license  shall  cease  and  determine,  and  be  thenceforth  utterly  void  and  of  no  effect. 

XXX.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  juHcn  may 
justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  of  any  county,  stewartry,  city,  borough,  town ,  inspect  Hcen* 
or  place,  where  any  such  house,  room,  or  other  building  shall  be  licensed,  isedpkce*: 
herein  provided,  to  go  to  such  house,  room,  or  building  so  licensed,  at  the  time 

of  any  such  public  reading,  or  delivering  any  such  lecture  or  discourse,  or  of  hold- 
ing any  debate  therein  as  aforesaid,  or  at  the  time  appointed  for  any  such  public 
reading,  or  delivering  any  such  lecture  or  discourse,  or  of  holding  any  debate,  and 
demand  to  be  admitted  therein ;  and  in  case  such  justice  orjustices  shall  be  refused 
admittance  to  such  house,  room,  or  building,  the  same  shall  be  deemed,  notwith- 
standing any  such  license  as  aforesaid,  a  disorderly  house  or  place  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act;  and  all  and  every  the  provisions  herein* before  contained 
respecting  any  house,  room,  field,  or  place,  herein-before  declared  to  be  a  disor- 
derly house  or  place,  shall  be  applied  to  such  house,  room,  or  building  so  licensed 
as  aforesaid,  where  such  admittance  shall  have  beea  refused  as  aforesaid;  and  Penalty  for  re. 
every  person  refusing  such  admittance  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds  to  {,uiaz  Jjjj11*1* 
any  person  who  shall  sue  for  the  same.  tancc'  * 

XXXI.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted.  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  Lecture*  at  the 
shall  extend  or  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  lecture  or  discourses  to  be  delivered  universities, 
in  any  of  the  Universities  of  the  united  kingdom,  by  any  member  thereof,  or  any  JjJ^J^^JJ.' 

Eerson  authorized  by  the  chancellor,  vice-chancellor  or  other  proper  officers  of  such  u^e,  &c.e*- 
diversities  respectively ;  or  to  any  public  reading,  or  lecture  or  discourse,  to  be  deli-  cepted. 
vered  in  the  public  hall  of  any  of  the  inns  of  court  or  chancery,  by  any  person  autho- 
rized by  the  benchers  of  the  inns  of  court ;  or  by  the  professors  in  Gresham  College ; 
or  to  the  professors  in  the  college  established  for  the  education  of  the  civil  servants 
of  the  East  India  Company,  or  the  seminaries  established  for  the  education  of 
their  military  service ;  or  to  any  society  or  body  of  men  incorporated  or  established 
by  royal  charter,  or  by  authority  of  parliament ;  and  that  no  payment  made  to 
any  schoolmaster,  or  other  person  by  law  allowed  to  teach  and  instruct  youth,  in 
respect  of  any  public  readings,  or  lectures  or  discourses,  delivered  by  such  school- 
master or  other  person,  for  the  instruction  only  of  such  youth  as  shall  be  com- 
mitted to  his  instruction,  shall  be  deemed  a  payment  of  money  for  admission  to 
public  readings,  or  such  lectures  or  discourses,  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of 
this  act. 

XXXII.  Provided  also,  and  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  two  ForMtnre  of 
justices  of  the  peace,  acting  for  any  county,  stewartry,  riding,  division,  city,  town,  iicencr  in  cam 
or  place,  upon  evidence  on  oath  that  any  house,  room,  or  place  so  licensed  and  °f  M<ll!'0!M  or 
opened  as  aforesaid,  is  commonly  used  for  the  purpose  of  public  reading  or  deli-  tlUST    C° 
vering  lectures  or  discourses  of  a  seditious,  irreligious,  or  immoral  tendency,  to 
adjudge  and  declare  the  license  for  opening  the  same  to  have  been  forfeited  ;  and 

•uch  ucense  shall  thereupon  cease  and  determine,  and  shall  thenceforth  be  utterly 
void  and  of  no  effect. 

XXXIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  or  any  of  the  pecuniary  fines,  Recoreryor 
penalties,  or  forfeitures,  exceeding  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds,  incurred  under  this  pen"****- 
act  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  or  in  Ireland,  may  be  recovered  by 

action  of  debt  in  any  of  his  majesty's  courts  of  record  at  Westminster  and  Dublin 
respectively,  and  in  Scotland  in  the  court  of  session  there ;  and  it  sliall  be  suffi- 
cient to  declare  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  and  in  Ireland,  or 
conclude  in  Scotland,  that  the  defendant  or  defender  is  indebted  to  the  plaintiff  or 
pursuer  in  the  sum  of  (being  the  sum  demanded  by 

the  said  action),  being  forfeited  by  an  act  made  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  the  reign  of 
his  present  majesty,  intituled  An  Act  [here  insert  the  title  of  this  act] ;  and  the 
plaintiff  or  pursuer,  if  he  shall  recover  in  such  action,  shall  have  his  lull  costs  or 
expenses ;  and  any  pecuniary  penalty  imposed  by  this  act,  not  exceeding  the  smu 
of  twenty  pounds,  and  for  the  recovery  whereof  no  provision  is  herein -before  con- 
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tained,  shall  and  may  be  recovered  before  any  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  Cor 
the  county,  stewartry,  riding,  division,  city,  town,  or  place,  in  which  the  una 
shall  be  incurred,  or  the  person  having  incurred  the  same  shall  happen  to  be,  in  a 
summary  way;  and  in  case  such  last-mentioned  penalty  shall  not  be  forthwith 
paid,  such  justice  or  justices  shall,  by  warrant  under  his  or  their  hand  and  seal  or 
hands  and  seals,  and  directed  to  any  constable  or  other  peace  officer,  cause  the 
same  to  be  levied  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  offender's  goods  and  chattels,  together 
with  all  costs  and  charges  attending  such  distress  and  sale ;  and  in  case  no  suffi- 
cient distress  can  be  had  or  made,  such  justice  or  justices  shall  commit  the  offender 
to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction  for  such  county,  stewartry,  riding,  divi- 
sion, city,  borough,  town,  or  place,  there  to  remain,  without  bail  or  mainprise,  for 
any  time  not  exceeding  six  calendar  months,  nor  less  than  three  calendar  months : 
provided  always,  that  no  person  shall  be  prosecuted  or  sued  for  any  Dcctuaiarr 
penalty  imposed  by  this  act,  unless  such  prosecution  shall  be  commenced,  or  such 
action  shall  be  brought,  within  three  calendar  months  next  after  such  penalty  shall 
have  been  incurred. 
Application  of  XXXIV.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  pecuniary  penalties  and  forfeitures 
puiaiuu.  imposed  by  this  act,  shall  when  recovered,  either  by  action  in  any  court  or  in  a 
summary  way  before  any  justice,  be  applied  and  disposed  of  in  manner  herein- 
after mentioned,  that  is  to  say,  one  moiety  thereof  to  the  plaintiff  in  any  such 
action,  or  to  the  informer  before  any  justice,  and  the  other  moiety  thereof  to  bit 
majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors. 
Form  ofcoa.  XXXV.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  by 
victiou.  or  before  whom  any  offender  shall  be  convicted  under  this  act,  shall  cause  the  said 
conviction  to  be  made  out  in  the  manner  and  form  following,  or  in  any  other  form 
of  words  to  the  like  effect,  mutatis  mutandis  ;  that  is  to  say, 

"  Be  it  remembered,  That  on  this  day  of 

"  in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  ,  A.  B.  of 

"  is  duly  convicted  before  [me,  or  us,  as  the  case  may 

"  be]  of  his  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  for 

"  ,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  passea  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  the  reign  of 

"  king  George  the  third,  intituled  An  Act  {set  forth  the  title  of  the  act],  for  that 
"  the  said  A.  B.,  after  the  passing  the  said  act,  on 

"  at  ,  did  contrary  to  the  said  act  [here 

"  specify  the  offence  against  the  act,  as  the  case  may  be] ;   wherefore  T I  or  we,  as 
"  the  case  may  be],  the  said  do  adjudge  that  the  said 

"  A.  B.  do  pay  the  sum  of  as  a  penalty  for  his  said 

41  offence." 

Limiurton  of  XXXVf.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  action  and  suit  which  shall  be 
Actions,  brought  or  commenced  against  any  justice  or  justices  of  the  peacet  constable. 
peace  officer,  or  other  person  or  persons,  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called 
England,  or  in  Ireland,  tor  any  thing  done  or  acted  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  shall 
be  commenced  within  six  calendar  months  next  after  the  fact  committed,  and 
not  afterwards ;  and  the  venue  in  every  such  action  or  suit  shall  be  laid  in  the 
proper  county  where  the  fact  was  committed,  and  not  elsewhere;  and  the  defen- 
dant or  defendants  in  every  such  action  or  suit  may  plead  the  general  issue,  and 
give  this  act  and  the  special  matter  in  evidence  at  any  trial  to  be  had  thereupon: 
and  if  such  action  or  suit  shall  be  brought  or  commenced  after  the  time  limited 
for  bringing  the  same,  or  the  venue  shall  be  laid  in  any  other  place  than  as  afore- 
said, then  the  jury  shall  find  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  or  defendant!;  and  in 
such  case,  or  if  the  jury  shall  find  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  or  defendants  upon 
the  merits,  or  if  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  shall  become  nonsuit,  or  discontinue  nis, 
her,  or  their  actions  after  appearance,  or  if  upon  demurrer  judgment  shall  be  given 
against  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs,  the  defendant  or  defendants  shall  have  double 
Double  coMi.  costs,  which  he  or  they  shall  and  may  recover  in  such  and  the  same  manner  as 

any  defendant  can  by  law  in  other  cases. 
limitation  of      XXX  VII.   And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  every  action  and  suit  which  shall  be 
"^"™>  &c-  •■»  thought  or  commenced  against  any  person  or  persons  in  Scotland,  for  any  thing 


done  or  acted  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  shall  in  like  manner  be  commenced 
six  calendar  months  after  the  fact  committed,  and  not  afterwards,  and  shall  be 
brought  in  the  court  of  session  in  Scotland,  and  the  defender  or  defenders  may 
plead  that  the  matter  complained  of  was  done  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  and  mar 
give  this  act  and  the  special  matter  in  evidence ;  and  if  such  action  or  suit  shall 
be  brought  or  commenced  after  the  time  limited  for  bringing  the  same,  then  the 
same  shall  be  dismissed ;  and  in  such  case,  or  if  the  defender  or  defenders  shall  hi 
assoilzied,  or  the  pursuer  or  pursuers  shall  suffer  the  action  or  suit  to  all  asleep, 

I! 
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or  a  decision  shall  be  pronounced  against  the  pursuer  or  pursuers, uponjhp  *ejejr 
vancy,  the  defender  or  defenders  shall  have  doable  costs  or  expenses)  w.bicb 0*0/  °«»M«  co^*. 
they  shall  and  may  recover  in  such  and  the  same  manner  as  any  decoder  ^jGaa.  jay 
law  recover  costs  or  expenses  in  other  cases.  :.  t 

XXXVIII.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  person  sbal)  bt  Protocations 
prosecuted  by  virtue  of  this  act,  for  any  thing  done  or  committed  contrary  to  4,be  {HJJj^J^ 
provisions  herein- before  contained,  unless  the  prosecution  shall  be  commence^  in  ate  mouth* 
within  six  calendar  months  after  the  offence  committed.  after  oSwnm 

XXXIX.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  act  may  be  altered,  varied,  or  Act  nwy  be 
repealed,  by  any  act  to  be  passed  in  this  present  session  of  parliament  .  <  JJSJd  ^J/1* 

XL.   And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  commence  and  have  effect  temkoa, 
within  the  city  of  London,  and  within  twenty  miles  thereof,  from  the  day.  nest  afltr  f-ommeocc- 
the  day  of  passing  this  act,  and  shall  commence  and  have  effect  within  all  other  SSSnSorSc 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  from  the  expiration  of  ten  days  next  after  the  day  of  passing  act. 
this  act ;  and  shall  be  and  continue  in  force  for  five  years  from  the  day  of  passing 
this  act,  and  until  the  end  of  the  then  next  session  ot  parliament. 


No.  V. — Copy  of  the  blasphemous  and  Seditious  Libels  BUL 

60  Geo.  III.  Chap.  8.  v 

An  Act  for  the  more  effectual  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  blasphemous 

and  seditious  Libels. 

WHEREAS  it  is  expedient  to  make  more  effectual  provision  for  the  punishment 
of  blasphemous  tnd  seditious  libels ;  be  it  enacted  by  the  king's  most  excellent 
majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  that  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  in  every  case  in  which  any  vr  r-. Co??} !?*?£* 
diet  or  judgment  by  default  shall  be  had  against  any  person  for  composing,  print <  JJebwJ Torco- 
ing,  or  publishing  any  blasphemous  libel,  or  any  seditious  libel,  tending  to  bring  PiciodbeU- 
into  hatred  or  contempt  the  person  of  his  majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  or  the.  S^^ST* 
regent,  or  the  government  and  constitution  of  the  united  kingdom  as  by  law  esta-  penou 
bhsbed,  or  either  House  of  parliament,  or  to  excite  his  majesty's  subjects  to  attempt  *gtj*.wjgg 
the  alteration  of  any  matter  in  church  or  state  as  by  law  established,  otherwise  tmtimk 
than  by  lawful  means,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  judge,  or  the  court  before  whom  or  had,**, 
in  which  such  verdict  shall  have  been  given,  or  the  court  in  which  such  judgment 
by  default  shall  be  had,  to  make  an  order  for  the  seizure  and  carrying  away  and 
detaining  in  safe  custody,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  directed  in  such  order,  all 
copies  of  the  libel  which  shall  be  in  the  possession  of  the  person  against  whom 
such  verdict  or  judgment  shall  have  been  had,  or  in  the  possession  of  any  other 
person  named  in  the  order  for  his  use;  evidence  upon  oath  having  been  previously 
aiven  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  court  or  judge,  that  a  copy  or  copies  of  the  said 
libel  is  or  are  in  the  possession  of  such  other  person  for  the  use  of  the  person 
against  whom  such  verdict  or  judgment  shall  have  been  had  as  aforesaid ;  and  in 
every  such  case  it  shall  be  lawful  tor  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  for  any  constable 
or  other  peace  officer  acting  under  any  such  order,  or  for  any  person  or  persons 
acting  with  or  in  aid  of  any  such  justice  of  the  peace,  constable,  or  other  peace  officer, 
to  search  for  any  copies  of  such  libel  in  any  house,  building,  or  other  place  whatso- 
ever belonging  to  the  person  against  whom  any  such  verdict  or  judgment  shall  have 
been  had,  or  to  any  other  person  so  named,  in  whose  possession  any  copies  of  any 
such  libel  belonging  to  the  person  against  whom  any  such  verdict  or  judgment  shall 
have  been  had,  shall  be ;  and  in  case  admission  shall  be  refused  or  not  obtained 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  it  shall  have  been  first  demanded,  to  enter  by  force 
by  day  into  any  such  house,  building,  or  place  whatsoever,  and  to  carry  away  all 
copies  of  the  libel  there  found,  and  to  detain  the  same  in  safe  custody  until  the  same 
shall  be  restored  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  disposed  of  according  to  any 
further  order  made  in  relation  thereto. 

II.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  in  any  such  case  as  aforesaid,  judgment  fiff*"**1*-. 
•hall  be  arrested,  or  if,  after  judgment  shall  have  been  entered,  the  same  shall  be  uTbTratorai 
reversed  upon  any  writ  of  error,  all  copies  so  seised  shall  be  forthwith  returned  to  ifj*ifwq« 
Uie  person  or  persons  from  whom  the  same  shall  have  been  so  taken  as  aforesaid,  JJ^JSJjJJ1* 
free  of  all  charge  and  expence,  and  without  the  payment  of  any  fees  whatever ;  and  t»  <u«po«d  of 
in  every  case  in  which  final  judgment  shall  be  entered  upon  toe  verdict  so  found  JJJ^JjJJJ? 
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against  the  person  or  persons  charged  with  having  composed,  printed,  or  nubhshsB 

such  libel,  then  all  copies  so  seized  shall  be  dispused  of  as  the  court  in  which  such 

judgment  shall  be  given  shall  order  and  direct. 

court  or  .imi-      III.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  That  in  Scotland, in  every  casein  which 

UtSumSn  a°y  PW5on  or  Persons  a-lia.il  be  found  guilty  before  the  court  of  justiciary,  of  own- 

•."in  fur  >dt-  posing,  printing,  or  publishing  any  blasphemous  or  seditious  libel,  or  where  sen- 

utS!'**0'    tence  of  fugitalion  shall  have  been  pronounced  against  any  person  or  persons,  in 

'  "'      consequence  of  their  failing  to  appear  to  answer  to  any  indictment  charging  them 

with  having  composed,  printed,  or  published  any  such  libel,  then  and  in  either  of 

such  cases,  il  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  court  to  make  an  order  for  the 

seizure,  carrying  away,  and  detaining  in  safe  custody,  all  copies  of  the  libel  h)  the 

possession  of  any  such  person  or  persons,  or  in  the  possession^  any  other  person 

or  persons  named  in  such  order,  for  his  or  their  use,  evidence  upon  oath  oaring 

been  previously  given  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  court  or  judge,  that  a  copy  or 

copies  of  the  said  libel  ii  or  are  in  the  possession  of  such  other  prntou  foe  the  use 

of  the  person  against  whom  such   verdict  or  judgment  shall  have  bent  had  as 

aforesaid;  and  every  such  order  so  made  shall  and   may  be  carried  into  effect,  in 

such  and  the  same  manner  as  any  order  made  bv  the  court  of  justiciary,  or  any 

circuit  court  of  justiciary,  may  be  carried  into  effect  according  to  the  law  and 

Eracticeof  Scotland:  provided  always,  that  in  the  event  of  any  person  or  parsons 
eing  reponed  against  any  such  sentence  of  fughation,  and  being  thereafter  ac- 
quitted, all  copies  so  seized  shall  It  forthwith  returned  to  the  person  or  persons 
from  whom  the  same  shall  have  been  so  taken  as  aforesaid ;  and  in  all  other  cues, 
tbe  copies  so  seized  shall  be  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  the  said  court  aMj 

FmMuMM  or     IV.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  person  shall,  after  the  passing  of  this 
ik™.i,!  rim.    act,  be  legally  convicted  of  having  after  the  passing  of  this  act  composed,  printed, 
coDdaftnK.   or  published  any  blasphemous  libel  or  any  such  seditious  libel  as  aforesaid,  and 
shall,  after  being  so  convicted,  offend  a  second  time,  and  be  thereof  legally  con- 
victed befure  any  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  or  Gaol  Delivery,  or  in  his  ma- 
jesty's court  of  King's-bench,  such  person  may,  on  such  second  conviction,  be  ad- 
■<■■     judged,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  either  to  suffer  such  punishment  as  may  now 
' '',!' '.;  bylaw  he  inflicted  in  cases  of  high  misdemeanors,  or  to  be  banished  from  the 
united  kingdom,  and  all  other  parts  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  for  such  term  of 
years  as  the  court  in  which  such  conviction  shall  take  place  shall  — "— 

rcTsou  not         V.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  case  any  person  so  seirtH 

■'^'."''"g        to  be  banished  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  depart  from  this  united  kingdom  within  thirty 
^.Vilii-  days  after  the  pronouncing  of  such  sentence  and  order  as  aforesaid,  for  the  purpose 
imerbL     uf  going  into  such  banishment  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  fat 
nny'S1'™-    h''  rnaJ*stJ  to  convey  such  person  to  Mich  parts  out  of  the  dominions  of  his  said 
H-)  «i  rat  of   majesty,  as  his  majesty  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  Privy  Council  shall  direct, 
bb  oHjcM)-.        VI.  and  he  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  offender  who  shall  be  so  ordered  Bt 
ivrsMi'j'ki.      an>"  auch  court  as  aforesaid  to  be  banished  in  manner  aforesaid,  shall  after  the  SIM 
iilJjui  lonnrt    uf  forty  days  from  the  time  such  sentence  and  order  hath  been  pronounced,  be  at 
mL'S's"'!"'  'arB?  w'lhin  any  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  or  any  other  part  of  his  majesty's  do-   . 
tonXuoiu  in   minions,  without  sonic  lawful  cause,  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  far  whkh 
Mirer  inn-      such  offender  shall  have  been  so  ordered  to  be  banished  as  aforesaid,'  every  such 
piuuun.        0fJcn(ler  being  so  at  large  as  aforesaid,  being  thereof  lawfully  trinvicted,  shall  bt 
transported  to  such  place  as  shall  be  appointed  by  his  majesty,  for  any  term  MtH* 
reeding  fourteen  years ;  and  such  offender  may  he  tried,  cither  before  any  jastsceS 
of  Assise,  Oyer  and  Terminer,  Great  Sessions,  or  Gaol  Delivery,  for  the  county, 
city,  liberty,  borough,  or  place  where  such  offender  shall  I ir.  apprehended  and  liken, 
or  where  he  or  she  was  sentenced  to  banishment;  and  the  clerk  Midsize,  clerk  i.l  the 
peace,  or  other  clerk  or  officer  of  the  court  having  the  cuMotly  uf  the  record*  where 
such  order  of  banishment  shall  hare  been  made,  shall,  when  thereunto  required  on 
his  majesty's  behalf,  make  out  and  give  a  certificate  in  writing,  signed  by  him,  con- 
taining the  effect  and  substance  only  (omitting  the  formal  part)  ol  every  indictment 
and  conviction  of  such  offender,  and  of  the  order  for  his  or  her  luniihrnent,  to  the 
justices  of  assize,  Oyer  and  Terminer,  Great  Sessions, or  Gai  I  fMivery,  where  m 
offender  shall  be  indicted,  for  which  certificate  six  shilling   and  ri  r. ht -pence,  «-* " 
more  shall  be  paid,  and  which  certificate  shall  be  sufficient,  proof  of  the  coot; 
and  order  for  banishment  of  any  such  offender. 
OrukiMio       VII.  And  be  it  further  enacted, That  the  clerk  of  ass:     .  clerk  of  list 
,*S"-S,el»f  other  clerk  err  officer  of  tlic  court  having  the  custody  of  uu:  d»  where  « 

fc.™  SScL    fender  shall  have  been  convicted  of  having  composer!,  m  or  MM 

blasphemous  or  seditious  libel,  shall,  upon  request  of        •■  lurotil 

ty'i  behalf,  make  out  and  give  ■  certificate  in  wri 
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the  effect  and  substance  only  (omitting  the  formal  part)  of  every  indictment  and 
conviction  of  such  offender,  to  the  justices  of  assize.  Oyer  aud  Terminer,  Great  Ses- 
sions, or  Gaol  Delivery,  where  such  offender  or  offenders  shall  be  indicted  for  any 
second  offence  of  composing,  printing,  or  publishing  any  blasphemous  or  seditious 
libel,  for  which  certificate  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  and  no  more  shall  be  paid, 
and  which  certificate  shall  be  sufficient  proof  of  the  conviction  of  such  offender. 

VIII.  Aud  be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  action  and  suit  which  shall  be  brought  Limitation  <* 
or  commenced  against  any  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace,  constable,  peace  officer  a"*™** 

or  other  person  or  persons,  within  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  or  in 
Ireland,  for  any  thing  done  or  acted  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  shall  be  commenced 
within  six  calendar  months  next  after  the  fact  committed,  and  not  after  wards;  and 
the  venue  in  every  such  action  or  suit  shall  be  laid  in  the  proper  county  where  the 
fact  was  committed,  and  not  elsewhere ;  and  the  defendant  or  defendants  in  every 
such  action  or  suit  may  plead  the  general  issue,  and  give  this  act  and  the  special  J^£!  IjJJJ. 
inatter  in  evidence  at  any  trial  to  be  had  thereupon;  and  if  such  action  or  suit  shall  ed"y 
be  brought  or  commenced  after  the  time  limited  fur  bringing  the  same, or  the  venue 
shall  be  laid  in  any  other  place  than  as  aforesaid,  then  tne  jury  shall  find  a  verdict 
for  the  defendant  or  defendants;  and  in  such  case?  or  if  the  jury  shall  find  a  ver- 
dict for  the  defendant  or  defendants  upon  the  merits,  or  if  the  plaintiff  or  plajntifis 
shall  become  nonsuit,  or  discontinue  his,  her,  or  their  actions  after  appearance,  or 
if,  upon  demurrer,  judgment  shall  be  given  against  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs,  the 
defendant  or  defendants  shall  have  double  costs,  which  he  or  they  shall  and  may  Double  «*». 
recover  in  such  and  the  same  manner  as  any  defendant  can  by  law  in  other  cases, 

IX.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  every  action  and  suit  which  shall  be  brought  Limitation  or 
or  commenced  against  any  person  or  persons  in  Scotland  for  any  thing  done  or  acted  ^^^  ia 
in  pursuance  of  this  act,  shall  in  like  manner  be  commenced  within  six  calendar 
months  after  the  fact  committed,  and  not  afterwards,  and  shall  be  brought  in  the 

court  of  session  in  Scotland;  and  the  defender  or  defenders  may  plead  that  the 
matter  complained  of  was  done  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  and  may  give  this  act  aud 
the  special  matter  in  evidence ;  ana  if  such  action  or  suit  shall  be  brought  or  com- 
menced after  the  time  limited  for  bringing  the  same,  then  the  same  shall  be  dis- 
missed ;  and  in  such  case,  or  if  the  defender  or  defenders  shall  be  assoilzied,  or  the 
pursuer  or  pursuers  shall  suffer  the  action  or  suit  to  fall  asleep,  or  a  decision  shall 
be  pronounced  against  the  pursuer  or  pursuers  upon  the  relevancy,  the  defender  or 
defenders  shall  have  double  costs,  which  he  or  they  shall  and  may  receive  in  such  Doable  <*»*. 
and  the  same  manner  as  any  defender  can  by  law  recover  costs  or  expences  in  other 
cases. 

X.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  n* t0  •*« 
shall  be  held  or  considered  as  in  any  respect  altering  the  law  or  practice  of  Scot-  sTJbncHn 
land  regarding  the  punishment  of  persons  convicted  of  composing,  printing,  pub-  respect  to  pa. 
lishing,  or  circulating  any  blasphemous  or  seditious  libel.  libeu'"1' ior 

XI.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  this  act  may  be  repealed  in  the  whole  or  in  Act  n»y  be 
any  part  thereof,  or  in  any  manner  altered  or  amended,  during  the  present  session  "P"***  °f 
of  parliament.  Sit. 


No.  VI. — Copy  of  the  Newspaper  Stamp  Duties  Bill.    60  Geo.  III.  Chap.  9. 

An  Act  to  subject  certain  Publications  to  the  Duties  of  Stamps  upon 
Newspapers,  and  to  make  other  Regulations  for  restraining  the  Abuses 
arising  from  the  Publication  of  blasphemous  and  seditious  Libels. 

WHEREAS  pamphlets  and  printed  papers  containing  observations  upon  public 
events  and  occurrences,  tending  to  excite  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  government 
and  constitution  of  these  realms  as  by  law  established,  and  also  vilifying  our  holy 
religion,  have  lately  been  published  tn  great  numbers,  and  at  very  small  prices; 
and  it  is  expedient  that  the  same  should  be  restrained :  may  it  therefore  please 
your  majesty  that  it  may  be  enacted:  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  king's  most  excel- 
lent majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral, and  Commons,  in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  same,  that  from  and  after  ten  days  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  all  pamphlets  snbjectfag 
and  papers  containing  any  public  news,  intelligence  or  occurrences,  or  any  remarks  JJ^5jj£ 
or  observations  thereon,  or  upon  any  matter  in  church  or  state,  printed  in  any  part  uMfpapet*  u> 
of  the  united  kingdom  for  sale,  aud  published  periodically,  or  in  parts  or  numbers  &*  """P  <■• 
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«tt  apm       at  intervals  not  exceeding  twenty-sU  Jays  between  the  publication  of  an  j  two  such 
tuTnoi?™-  pamphlelsor  papers,  parts  or  numbers,  where  any  of  the  said  pamphlets  or  pjptn 
luUiifenof      parts  or  numbers  respectively,  shall  not  exceAl  two  sheets,  or  shall  be  publuhtd 
HciMdim.     for  talc  fur  a  less  sum  than  sixpence,  exclusive  of  the  duly  by  this  netiuipused 
thereon,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  newspapers  withm  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Jeo.cTB.  his  present  majesty,  intituled  "An  act  for  preventing  the  mischiefs  arising  tram 
the  printing  and  publishing  newspapers  ana  papers  of  a  like  nature,  by  persons  not 
knowu,  and  for  regulating  tbe  printing  and  publication  of  such  papers,  in  other 
respects;"   and  of  another  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  the 
wo.i.c.Bo.  reign  of  hia  present  majesty,  intituled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  collection  and 
management  of  stamp  duties  upon  pamphlets,  almanacks,  and  newspapers  in  Ire- 
land;" and  of  another  Act  passed  in  the  fiity-fifth  year  of  ihe  reign  of  his  rrejeut 
siO.j.c.iBS.  majesty,  intituled  "An  act  for  repealing  the  stamp -oftce  duties  on  advertisements, 
almanacks,  newspapers,  gold  and  silver  plate,  stage  coaches,  and  licenses  for  keep- 
ing stage  coaches,  now  payable  in  Great  Britain;  and  for  granting  new  duties  tn 
lieu  thereof;"  and  of  an  act  passed  in  the  fifty-aislh  year  of  the  reign  of  his  pre- 
sCa.t.csS.  sent  majesty,  intituled  "An  act  to  repeal  tbe   several  stamp   duties   in   Ireland, 
and  also  several  acts  for  tbe  collection  and  management  of  the  said  duties, 
and  to  grant  new  stamp  duties  in  lieu  thereof,  and  to  make  more  effectual  re- 
gulations for  calculating  and   managing  tbe   said  duties:    and   all  other   acts  of 
*"      parliament  in  force  relating  to  newspapers;  and  be  subject  to  such  sod  the 
same  duties  of  stamps,  with  such  and  the  same  allowances  and  discounts,  as 
newspapers  printed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  now  are  subject  unto 
under  and  by  virtue  of  the  said  recited  acts  of  parliament,  and  shall  be  printed, 
published,  and  distributed  under  and  subject  to  all  such  and  the  like  rules,  regula- 
tions, restrictions,  provisions,  penalties  and  forfeitures,  as  are  contained  in  the  said 
recited  acts,  or  either  of  them,  or  in  any  other  act  or  acts  of  parliament  now  in 
force  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  respectively,  relating  to  Newspapers  printed,  pub- 
lished, dispersed,  or  made  public  in  the  united  kingdom ;  and  tbe  said  recited  act) 
of  parliament,  and  all  other  acts  of  parliament  now  in  force  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland  respectively,  relating  to  the  printing,  publishing,  dispersing,  or  making 
public  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  respectively,  any  newspapers,  or  containing  any 
regulations  relating  thereto,  and  all  tbe  clauses,  provisions,  regulations,  restrictions, 
penalties  and  forfeitures  therein  respectively  contained,  and  in  force  at  the  passing 
of  this  act,  shall  (except  where  the  same  may  be  altered  by  this  act)  be  applied  and 
put  in  force  in  relation  to  all  such  pamphlets  and  printed  papers  aforesaid,  as  fully 
and  effectually  as  if  all  such  clauses,  provisions,  regulations,  restrictions,  penalties, 
and  forfeitures  were  respectively,  severally,  and  separately  re-enacted  in  and  nude 
part  of  this  act;  and  the  said  recited  acts,  and  all  other  such  acts  of  parliament  as 
aforesaid,  and  this  act,  shall,  as  to  all  the  purposes  of  carrying  this  act  into  execu- 
tion, be  construed  as  one  act. 
KoqsiniHj-ur     II'  And  lie  it  further  enacted.  That  no  quantity  of  paper  leas  than  a  quantity 
f,"^'r  Lial,t""  equal  to  twenty-one  inches  in  length,  and  seventeen  Inches  in  breadth,  in  what- 
toiph, "  ("u  t ver  way  or  form  the  same  may  be  made,  or  may  be  divided  into  leave*,  or  in 
in  breadth,  u  whatever  way  the  same  may  be  printed,  shall  be  deemed  or  taken  to  be  a  sheet  of 
tK*-ei"Ri  *    paper  within  the  meaning  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 
Mo  amr  or       III.  And  beit  further  enacted.  That  no  cover  or  blank  leaf,  or  any  other  leaf  upon 
iiijnk  lor  id    which  any  advertisement  or  other  notice  shall  be  printed,  shall,   for  tbe  purposes 
jmhoi'i"1      of  this  act,  be  deemed  or  taken  to  be  a  part  of  any  such  pamphlet,  paper,  parlor 
imnpbiiL       number  aforesaid. 

i>«w!<-.iii:k-u  IV.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  pamphlets  and  papers  containing  any 
Mmiiuiisai  Publie  news,  intelligence,  or  occurrences,  or  any  such  remarks  or  observations  a* 
dm,  in  be  aforesaid,  printed  for  sale,  and  published  periodically,  or  in  parts  or  numbers  at  in- 
K^fini  ii  ™  lerva's  exceeding  twenty-six  days  between  any  two  such  pamphlets  or  papers,  parts 
ottttryrt  or  numbers,  and  which  said  pamphlets,  papers,  parts,  or  numbers  respectively, 
irmur  iiioiiit,  shall  not  exceed  two  sheets,  or  which  shall  be  publishnd  for  sale  at  ft  less  plica 
^"'^"ti"  than  sixpence,  shall  be  first  published  on  the  trst  day  of  every  calendar  month, 
■as.  or  within  two  days  before  or  after  that  day,  and  at  no  other  time;  anal  that  if  any 

person  or  persons  shall  first  publish  or  cause  to  be  published  any  such  pamphlet, 
Ftuliy  act.    paper,  part  or  number  aforesaid,  on  any  other  day  or  time,  he  or  they  alsali  forfeit 

for  every  such  offence  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds. 
Tin-  prtn  aiui     V.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  upon  every  pamphlet  or  papal 
<i'>' ^u-°wi-  public  news,  intelligence  or  occurrences,  or  any  remarks  or  obsart 
J'.imi"  i  wi  ft.  or  UP°"  »ny  matter  in  church  or  state,  printed  in  any  part  of  the  u 

iimiii>i  i'uwi-  for  sale,  and  published  periodically,  or  in  parts  or  numbers,  at  inten 

J^X '."* ''    iB8  >wenty-six  days  between  tbe  publication  of  any  two  such  pamphlets  01  papers, 
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parts  or  numbers,  and  upon  every  part  or  number  thereof,  shall  be  printed  the  full  •"•"to**110 
price  at  which  every  such  pamphlet,  paper,  part  or  number  shall  be  published  for  Mme' 
sale,  and  also  the  dav  on  which  the  same  is  first  published ;  and  if  any  person 
•ball  publish  any  such  pamphlet,  paper,  part,  or  number,  without  the  said  price 
and  day  being  printed  thereon,  or  if  any  person  shall  at  any  time  within  two  months 
after  the  day  of  publication  printed  thereon  as  aforesaid,  sell  or  expose  to  sale  any 
such  pamphlet,  paper,  part  or  number,  or  any  portion  or  part  of  such  pamphlet, 
paper,  part  or  number,  upon  which  the  price  so  printed  as  aforesaid  shall  be  six- 
pence, or  above  that  sum,  for  a  less  price  than  the  sum  of  six-pence,  every  such 
person  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds. 

VI.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  Not  to  extend 
shall  extend  or  be  construed  to  extend  to  subject  any  person  publishing  any  para-  JJ^JJJ^ 
phlet  or  paper  to  any  penalty  for  any  allowance  in  price  made  by  the  person  for  dtariixuon 
whom  and  on  whose  behalf,  and  for  whose  profit,  benefit,  or  advantage,  the  same  "J"?*"? l(> 
shall  have  been  first  published,  to  any  bookseller  or  distributor,  or  other  person  to  r 

whom  the  same  shall  be  sold  for  the  purpose  of  retailing  the  same. 

VII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  pamphlets  and  papers  which  are  by  this  JJJJPjJ^mp 
act  declared  to  be  subject  to  the  stamp  duties  upon  newspapers,  shall  be  freed  and  ^^  £eed 
discharged  from  all  the  stamp  duties  and  regulations  contained  in  any  act  of  parlia-  from  au  regi- 
ment relating  to  pamphlets.  ^$2? 

VIII.  Ana  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  person,  from  and  after  thirty  days  after  ^^^  t# 
tlie  passing  of  this  act,  shall  print  or  publish  for  sale,  any  newspaper,  or  any  pam-  print  «r  p«b- 
phlet  or  other  paper  containing  any  public  news,  intelligence,  or  occurrences,  or  {^■J^ 
any  remarks  or  observations  thereon,  or  upon  any  matter  in  church  or  state,  which  pun'phieu, 
ahall  not  exceed  two  sheets,  or  which  shall  be  published  for  sale  at  a  less  price  without  enter- 
than  sixpence,  until  he  or  she  shall  have  entered  into  a  recognizance  before  a  baron  ^L°J^nr 
of  the  exchequer   in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland  respectively,  as  the  case  may  giving  bond 
be,  if  such  newspaper  or  pamphlet,  or  other  paper  aforesaid,   shall  be  printed  in  J)^!^ 
London  or  Westminster,  or  in  Edinburgh  or  Dublin,  or  shall  have  executed  in  the  conviction  for 
presence  of,  and  delivered  to  some  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  city,  or  place  Ubds. 
where  such  newspaper,  pamphlet,  or  other  paper  shall  be  printed,  if  printed  else- 
where, a  bond  to  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  together  with  two  or  three 
sufficient  sureties,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  baron  of  the  exchequer  taking  such  re- 
cognisance, or  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  taking  such  bond,  every  person  printing 

or  publishing  any  such  newspaper  or  pamphlet  or  paper  aforesaid,  in  the  sum  of 
three  hundred  pounds,  if  such  newspaper,  pamphlet,  or  paper  shall  be  printed  in 
London  or  within  twenty  miles  thereof,  and  in  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds,  if 
such  newspaper,  pamphlet,  or  paper  shall  be  printed  elsewhere  in  the  united  king- 
dom, and  bis  or  her  sureties  in  a  like  sum  in  the  whole,  conditioned  that  suck 
printer  or  publisher  shall  pay  to  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  every  such 
ine  or  penalty  as  may  at  any  time  be  imposed  upon  or  adjudged  against  him  or 
her,  by  reason  of  any  conviction  for  printing  or  publishing  any  blasphemous  or  se- 
ditious libel,  at  any  time  after  the  entering  into  such  recognizance  or  executing  Penalty  sol 
such  bond;  and  that  every  person  who  shallprint  or  first  publish  any  such  news- 
paper, pamphlet,  or  other  paper,  without  having  entered  into  such  recognizance,  or 
executed  and  delivered  such  bond  with  such  sureties  as  aforesaid,  shall,  for  every 
such  offence,  forfeit  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds. 

IX.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  every  case  in  which  any  if  «,,**«  pay 
surety  or  sureties  in  any  such  recognizance  or  bond  shall  have  been  required  to  pay  any  put  or 
and  shall  have  paid  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  sum  for  which  he,  she,  or  they  ^^^^J 
shall  have  become  surety;  or  in  case  any  such  surety  or  sureties  shall  become  d<miki,  <?£»? 
bankrupt,  or  be  discharged  under  any  insolvent  act ;  then  and  in  every  such  case  CM*M  ■»»■> 
the  person  for  whom  such  surety  or  sureties  shall  have  been  bound,  shall  not  print  mdamw 
or  publish  any  newspaper  or  pamphlet,  or  other  paper  aforesaid,  until  he  or  she  boud  with 
shall,  upon  being  required  so  to  do  by  the  commissioners  of  stamps  for  Great  Bri-  J^*  ""* 
tain  ana  Ireland  respectively,  have  entered  into  a  new  recognisance,  or  executed  a 

new  bond,  with  sufficient  sureties,  in  the  manner  and  to  the  amount  aforesaid; 
and  incase  he  or  she  shall  print  or  publish  any  such  newspaper  or  pamphlet,  or  other 
paper  aforesaid,  without  having  entered  into  such  new  recognizance,  or  executed 
such  new  bond  as  aforesaid,  having  been  required  so  to  do  as  aforesaid,  he  or  she 
shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offence  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds.  Pwaity  ml 

X.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  surety  or  sureties  shall  Swetk»  mar 
be  desirous  of  withdrawing  from  such  recognizance  or  bond,  it  shall  and  may  be  JjJJj^JjJJ.  ^ 
lawful  to  and  for  him  or  them  so  to  do,  upon  giving  twenty  days  previous  notice  in 


writing  to  the  said  commissioners  of  stamps  respectively,  or  to  the  distributor  of  JJUJ****** 
stamps  of  and  for  the  district  where  the  printer  or  publisher  for  whom  he  or  they 
is  or  are  surety  or  sureties  shall  reside,  and  also  to  such  printer  or  publisher:  and 
(VOL.  XJJ.)  (5P)    .  r 
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that  in  any  such  esse,  every  men  surety  or  sureties,  from  and  after  the  expirafaoi 

of  Mich  notice,  shall  nut  be  liable  upon  the  said  bond  or  recognizance,  other  Una 

and  except  for  any  penalty  or  penalties  before  that  time  imposed  or  incurred,  aod 

for  which  he  or  they  would  otherwise  have  been  liable  under  the  said  recognua&ct 

New  ivr«sni-  or  bond ;   and  that  then  and  in  every  such  case,  the  person  for  whom  such 

s.ik-v  i<>  tr     surety  or  sureties  shall  have  been  bound,  shall  not  print  or  publish  any  newipapa 

enteral  into.   Q|>  paniphjct)  or  otncr  paper  aforesaid,  until  he  or  she  shall  have  entered  into  a 

new  recognizance,  or  executed  a  new  bond,  with  sufficient  sureties  in  the  manner 

Peniiiy  coi.    and  to  the  amount  aforesaid ;  and  in  case  he  or  she  shall  print  or  publish  any  web 

newspaper  or  pamphlet,  or  other  paper  aforesaid,  without  having  entered  into  such 

new  recognizance  or  bond  as  aforesaid, he  or  she  shall  for  every  such  offence fcifcit 

the  sum  of  twenty  pounds. 

flon<i»  nni  tA      XI.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  such  bond  at  s&resax 

be  MtiiiYf  to    jhall  be  subject  or  liable  to  any  stamp  duty;  any  thing  in  any  act  or  acts  of  par- 

•uni|i  duty.    iiamoni  io  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

iu  <rf  n-ct*K  ^H-  A  lu'  ^ lt  further  enacted,  that  lists  of  all  the  recognizances  which  shift  tac 
niunnn  ami  been  entered  into  in  the  respective  courts  of  exchequer  in  England,  Scotland,  or 
win  t.ikrn,   ]reiun(j  shall,  four  times  in  each  year,  be  transmitted  to  the  commissioners muat 

to  lie  Iran*-  .     '  '  .     .      .      -.        .  _  ./.'..,       •  •  .  i° 

tnittcd  turom-  wg  the  stamp  duties  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  as  the  case  may  U, 
"WiHim  «r  by  the  respective  officers  recording  such  recognizances  in  such  respective  court!; 
hnd.v'oih^. arMl  al1  h'tids  executed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  within  ten  davs  a 
aiMi'in-Limi  '  the  furthest  after  the  execution  thereof,  be  transmitted  to  the  said  commistM&rs 
r^p*rti\fiy  respectively  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  to  whom  the  same  shall  have  been  res- 
pectively delivered. 

XIII.  And  whereas  the  printer  or  publisher  of  any  newspaper,  and  of  any  pan- 
pro^m!  <*   phlct  And  paper  hereby  enacted  to  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  newspaper,  wit 
30G..i,c78.  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  be  bound,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  provision* cos- 
tkTg.s  c  ^  tained  in  the  said  acts  made  and  passed  in  the  thirty-eighth  and  fifty-fifth  jean  of 
rri»ui>f('tu' the  his  majestv*s  reign  respectively,  to  deliver  to  the  commissioners  of  stamps  inGretf 
delivery  uf     Britain  and  Ireland  respectively  or  or  some  distributor  of  stamps  or  other  office, 
A^h!X'*'    on  the  day  on  which  the  same  is  published,  or  within  a  certain  tinx  aftennnK 
rommiMiuncni  one  of  the  newspapers,  pamphlets,  or  papers  so  published,  signed  as  in  tbe  svi 
rtiif  *"!**' '°   acls  's  respectively  directed :   and  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  same  or  smiir 
provisions  and  regulations  should  extend  and  be  applied  to  all  pamphlet*  a& 
papers,  whether  published  periodically  or  not,  and  which  shall  contain  inj  public 
news,  intelligence,  or  occurrence,  or  any  remarks  or  observations  thereon.  oniffaQ 
any  matter  in  church  or  state,  and  which  shall  not  exceed  two  sheets  asaforessh!, 
or  which  shall  be  published  for  sale  at  a  less  price  than  sixpence  ;   be  it  tbereten 
enacted,  that  from  and  after  ten  days  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  the  printer  c: 
publisher  of  any  pamphlet  or  other  paper  for  sale,  containing  any  public  oe«sn- 
telligcnce,  or  occurrences,  or  any  remarks  or  observations  thereon,  or  on  any  mat- 
ter in  church  or  state,  shall,  upon  every  day  upon  which  the  same  shall  be  pub- 
lished, or  within  six  days  after,  deliver  to  the  commissioners  of  stamps  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  at  their  head  offices,  or  to  some  distributor  or  officer 
to  be  appointed  by  them  to  receive  the  same,  and  whom  they  are  hereby  required 
to  appoint  for  that  purpose,  one  of  the  pamphlets  or  papers  so  published  upon  each 
such  day,  signed  by  the  printer  or  publisher  thereof,  in  his  hand-writing  with  his 
name  and  place  of  abode  ;  and  the  same  shall  be  carefully  kept  by  the  said  com- 
missi oners,  or  such  distributor  or  officer  as  aforesaid,  in  such  manner  as  the  saM 
commissioners  shall  direct;  and  such  printer  or  publisher  shall  be  entitled  to  de- 
mand and  receive  from  the  commissioners,  or  such  distributor  or  officer,  the 
Tenaky  for     amount  of  the  retail  price  of  such  pamphlet  or  paper  so  delivered ;    and  in  titrj 
M^ifit  of  «io.  case  in  which  the  printer  and  publisher  of  such  pamphlet  or  paper  shall  neglect  to 
Jwmphtet  or    deliver  one  such  pamphlet  or  paper  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  directed,  sura 
i*pei,  ioo/.    printer  and  publisher  shall,  for  every  such  neglect  respectively,  forfeit  and  loie  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  pounds. 
y  commifMon-       XIV.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  case  the  said  comn> 

rf  er*  refaoing     sioners,  or  such  distributor  or  officer  aforesaid,  shall  refuse  to  receive  or  p?  fcr 

I!  i^mphie/or    anv  C0Py  of  such  pamphlet  or  paper  offered  to  be  deli vered  to  them  or  him « 


writing 

of  such  pamphlet  or  paper  had  been  by  him  duly  offered  to  be  delivered ;  an- such 

printer  or  publisher  shall  thereupon  be  freed  and  discharged  from  any  per*-?  *0T 

not  having  delivered  such  copy  as  aforesaid. 

Pmait}  on         XV.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  any  person  shall  sell  or  expose  to  sale,*8? 

ni^'ijot1"1*  pamphlet  or  other  paper  not  being  duly  stamped,  if  required  to  he  stamped,  sucu 

iiauit*d,  9o/.  person  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  forfeit  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds. 
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XVI.  And  be  it  declared  and  enacted,  that  it  aball  be  lawful  for  any  of  his  ma-  Recognizee, 
jtsty's  courts  of  record  at  Westminster  or  Dublin,  or  of  great  session  in  Wales,  or  HbSTto  be  or 
any  judge  thereof  respectiv  ely,  or  for  any  court  of  quarter  or  general  sessions  of  the  good  betavi- 
peace,  or  for  any  justice  of  the  peace  before  whom  any  person  charged  with  having  ™r^£JJe|0t* 
printed  or  published  any  blasphemous,  seditious,  or  malicious  libel  shall  be  brought  ££££? 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  bail  upon  such  charge,  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  recognizance  to  be  entered  into  by  such  person  and  his  or  her  bail; 

that  the  person  so  charged  shall  be  of  good  behaviour  during  the  continuance  of 
such  recognisance. 

XVII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures  by  this  Recovery  or 
act  imposed,  shall  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  bill,  plaint,  or  information  in  any  penalty, 
of  his  majesty's  courts  of  record  at  Westminster  or  Dublin,  or  the  courts  of  Great 
Session  in  the  principality  of  Wales,  or  the  courts  of  the  counties  palatine  of 
Chester,  Lancaster,  and  Durham,  or  in  the  court  of  session  or  court  of  exchequer  in 
Scotland  (as  the  case  shall  require),  wherein  no  essoign,  privilege,  protection, 

wager  of  law,  or  more  than  one  imparlance  shall  be  allowed;  or  before  any  two 
justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  riding,  stewartry,  city,  or  place  where  the  of- 
fence shall  be  committed :  provided  always,  that  no  larger  amount  >Q  the  whole 
Jthan  one  hundred  pounds  shall  be  recoverable  or  recovered  before  any  justices  of 
the  peace,  for  any  such  penalties  incurred  in  any  one  day ;  any  thing  in  this  act,  or 
any  other  acts  of  parliament  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

XVIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  two  or  more  two  or  more 
'justices  of  the  peace  in  all  cases  in  which  they  are  authorised  to  hear  and  deter-  J"*"*.*0 
mine  any  offence  or  offences  which  shall  be  committed  against  this  act,  or  any  ^^T 
other  act  or  acts  of  parliament  which  are  by  this  act  required  to  be  construed  there- 
with as  part  thereof,  upon  information  exhibited  or  complaint  made  in  that  behalf, 

within  three  months  after  any  such  offence  committed  to  summon  the  party  ac- 
cused, and  also  the  witnesses  on  either  side;  and  upon  the  appearance  or  contempt 
ef  the  party  accused  in  not  appearing,  to  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  witness 
or  witnesses  upon  path  (which  oath  they  are  hereby  empowered  to  administer), 
and  to  give  judgment  for  the  penalty  or  penalties  incurred ;  and  in  case  the  party 
shall  not  immediately  pay  the  said  penalty  or  penalties  to  commit  the  offender  to 
prison,  there  to  remain  for  any  time  not  exceeding  six  months,  unless  such  pecu- 
niary penalty  or  penalties  shall  be  sooner  paid  ana  satisfied;  and  if  any  party  shall 
find  himself  or  herself  aggrieved  by  the  judgment  of  any  such  justices,  then  he, 
she,  or  they  may,  upon  giving  security  to  the  amount  or  value  of  the  penalty  or 
penalties  adjudged,  together  with  such  costs  aa  may  be  awarded  in  case  such  judg- 
ment shall  be  affirmed,  appeal  to  the  justices  of  the  peace  at  the  next  quarter  or 
general  sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  riding,  division,  or  place,  wherein  such 
offence  shall  be  committed,  who  are  hereby  empowered  to  summon  and  examine 
witnesses  upon  oath,  and  finally  to  hear  and  determine  the  same;  and  in  case  the 
judgment  shall  be  affirmed,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  justices  to  order  thp  person 
or  persons  making  such  appeal,  to  pay  such  costs  occasioned  by  such  appeal,  as  to 
them  shall  seem  meet;  Provided  nevertheless, that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  may  mitigate 
the  said  respective  justices,  where  they  shall  see  cause,  to  mitigate  or  lessen  any  i*^11**- 
such  penalty  or  penalties,  in  such  manner  aa  they  in  their  discretion  shall  think  fit ; 
the  reasonable  costs  and  charges  of  the  officers  or  informers  being  always  allowed 
jover  and  above  such  mitigation ;  and  so  ae  such  mitigation  does  not  reduce  the  pe- 
nalty to  less  than  one  fourth  part  thereof,  over  and  above  the  said  costs  and 
charges. 

XUt.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  person  shall  be  summoned  as  a  wit-  realty  on 
ness  to  give  evidence  before  such  justices  of  tne peace  touching  any  such  offence,  j*"™?  nm:t" 
either  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor  or  of  the  person  or  persons  accused,  and  shall  „„  n"  "p 
neglect  or  refuse  to  appear  at  the  time  and  place  to  be  for  that  purpose  appointed,  pearing ,  Ac. 
without  a  reasonable  excuse  for  such  his  or  her  neglect  or  refusal,  to  be  allowed  of 
by  the  justices  before  whom  the  prosecution  shall  be  depending,  or  appearing 
shall  refuse  to  give  evidence,  then  every  such  person  shall  forfeit  for  every  such 
offence  any  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  to  be  levied  and  paid  in  such  roan* 
ner  and  by  such  means  as  is  in  this  act  directed  as  to  other  penalties. 

XX.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  justices  before  whom  any  offender  shall  conviction*  to 
be  convicted  as  aforesaid,  shall  cause  the  said  conviction  to  be  made  out  in  the  ** ™**««* 
manner  and  form  following,  or  in  any  other  form  of  words  to  the  like  effect  mutatis  ^  J^T*" 
mutandis ;  that  is  to  say, 
"  County  of  i  Be  it  remembered,  that  on  at  A.  B 

to  wit.  >     of  was  duly  convicted  before  us, 

"  of  his  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  for  in  pursuance  of  an 

"  act  passed  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty,  intituled  an 


f 
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«  act  [thkof  this act];  for that  the  said 4.  B.  on  the 

«  now  last  past,  did  there  state the  onwace,  as  the  ease 

«  trery  to  id©  tern  o?  the  statute  in  thai  case  made  and 

•*  fence  we  do  adjudge  that  the  said  A  B.  bath  forfeited  the 

-and  fifth©         >ttk«OMtigUtthtp«ihj]*ttcii^ 

44  wedwbereby  mitajtntatotheiUAof     •   '■-??*,• 

M  baxkb  aad  Mill,  tb  is  dnjof'  '    .J!:V.iwiv:r« 


o^,,,..     XXI.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  that  no 

vktm***-  ofthu  actbj  aoj  justices  of  the  peace,  shell 

SLStal?  oTsmfjentioniotoanjcoiirtwhataeer;  end  taal-awsjfti 
mymmuw  or  suspension  shall  supersede  ojM»»uwor  other  pim  andlny  u\ 
*»"Z£i"  er  conviction,  but  tliat  eseciitiM 
**""—•  nieh  writ  or  writs  or  allowance  thereof  notwithstanding. 
yoirtk-fcr  XXIL  And  be  ft  further  enacted,  that  U  shsB  not  ho  kw/fisLdot 
II'^'wilT*  P0**001 whatsoever  to commence,  prosaenw^evlsr,**  Aha,  or cassse  o 
•d  M  fa  iu  commenced,  prosecuted,  entered  or  filed,  any  ncUaoj  hih\  |>lahBays>ri 
■■— ora»  any  of  his  majesty's  courts,  or  before  any  justice  -or  jostsconr  oMfcn 
jyyyj^  any  person  or  persona,  for  the  recovery  of  any  fine*  aenalfgr  or  :#M 
md  ir«faw,  incurred  by  virtue  of  this  act,  unices  the  saase  be  ceenowncee\^taai 
SaSSST  or  filed  in  the  name  of  his  majesty's  attorney-general  ira  that  ■natfof 
IrMMSSeir  called  England,  or  in  the  name  of  hUns^jeetyasaJsinaj  j>neiasT  ~ 
**•*■■*   majesty's  advocate  for  8cotland  (aa  the  case  may  oeiieap  tuiswlpfr 


majesty's  advocate  for  8cotland  (aa  the  case  t^a^iasytiliseda^as  mlanisnnist 
the  solicitor  or  some  other  ofikar  of  bis  .nrnjeem^awnp  4**jo*p JsvAat  via**! 
Great  Britain  called  England,  or  in  Seotlendvet;  Ireland  ssmnewls>ateiqBnsWav 
actioo,  bill,  plaint  or  information  shaM  ae#tsaniss)eed,  pees  el  atas\  ie)>isa\erswi 


in  the  name  or  names  of  any  other  person  or  eerestwrthan?  feor<aew„sa  Ultsnl 
before  mentioned,  the  same  and  every  proceeding  thereupon  had,  are  hereby  a> 
dared,  and  the  same  shall  be  mill  and  void  to  all  Intents  and  ptirpooea. 
a,*,*,*  XXIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  fbr  the  better  and  rnore  eflectnaDykvy- 
*••*  ing  and  collecting  the  said  duties,  the  same  shall  be  wader  Use  a/ieomiiaai,  cat, 
~*  and  management  of  the  commissioners  fbr  the  tiin*  being  SMotatedrnGteslfc 
tain  and  Ireland  respectively,  to  manage  the  duties  on  atamned  velhsm,  nam  fcnia; 
and  paper;  who,  or  the  major  part  ot  them,  m  Great  Britain  and  Irehindissw- 
tively,  are  hereby  required  and  empowered  to  do  all  other  thinga  nun  way  to  ss 
done  for  putting  this  act  into  execution,  with  relation  to  the  said  duwnwxeVj 

Santed,intherikeaiidmMnjUandampkanianner  asthey  or  trie  major  put  of 
em  were  authorised  to  pat  in  execution  any  law  or  lawa  concerning  stamped 
vellum,  parchment,  and  paper, 
pub,  and  XXIV.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  duties  shall  be  and  are  hereby 
dkcouDtotobe  made  payable  to  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors ;  and  the  said  duties  ssd  tat 
HH^Su  Sr.  **veraJ  allowances,  discounts,  and  sums  of  money,  for  or  in  respect  of  the  star, 
mcrdadauMi  shall  and  may  be  respectively  raised,  levied,  collected,  answered,  paid,  reeorered, 
dkc°2f^;^Jd  adjudged,  accounted  for,  and  applied  and  appropriated,  mitigated  and  allowed,  ia 
Gmer  acts  to  such  and  the  like  manner,  and  m  or  by  any  or  either  of  the  general,  or  spend 
•stead  coo*  ways,  means,  or  methods,  by  which  the  duties  upon  newspapers,  and  discouatssod 
***  allowances  in  respect  thereof,  tinder  the  management  of  the  said  commissioners  of 

stamped  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  are  or  may  be  raised,  levied,  collected,  an- 
swered, paid,  recovered,  adjudged,  mitigated  and  allowed ;  and  the  several  person 
and  also  all  such  pamphlets  and  papers,  of  what  nature  or  kind  eoever,  by  this  set 
made  liable  to  the  payment  of  duty,  or  entitled  to  any  discount  or  allowance,  shall 
be  and  the  same  are  hereby  made  subject  and  liable  to  alt  and  every  the  conditions 
regulations,  rules,  and  restrictions,  to  which  such  persons  and  iiewspapers  are  ge- 
nerally or  specially  subject  and  liable  by  any  act  or  acts  of  parliament  in  force  be- 
fore the  passing  of  this  act;  and  all  and  every  pain,  penalty,  fine,  or  forfeiture  fbr 
any  offence  whatever  committed  against  or  in  breach  of  any  act  or  acts  of  psrfis- 
rnent  now  in  force  for  securing  the  duties  under  the  management  of  the  saia  com- 
missioners of  stamped  vellum,  parchment,  and  paper,  upon  newspapers,  or  far  the 
regulation  or  improvement  of  the  said  duties,  ana  the  several  clauses,  powers,  pro- 
visions, directions,  matters,  and  things  therein  contained,  shall  (except  as  the  sis* 
or  any  of  them  are  by  this  act  altered  or  repealed)  and  are  hereby  directed  and  dedsisf 
to  extend  to,  and  shall  be  respectively  applied,  practised,  and  put  in  executioaaT 
and  in  respect  of  the  several  duties  charged,  imposed,  and  allowed,  in  as  fbH  ssi 
ample  a  manner,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever,  as  if  all  and  ever?  the 
saia  clauses,  provisions,  powers,  restrictions,  directions,  fines,  pains,  penalties  or, 
forfeitures,  matters  and  things,  were  particularly  repeated  and  re-enacted  in  the 
body  of  this  act. 
Apgj^*""*     XXV.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  monies  arising  from  the  duties  hmfcj 
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granted  shaQ  be  paid  into  the  receipt  of  tht  exchequer  at  Westminster  and  Dublin, 
respectively,  aod  shall  be  oanitd  to  and  made  pan  of  the  conKJidVited  fund  of  the 
United  .Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

,  XXVI.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall 
extend  to  acts  of  parliament,  proclamations,  orders  of  council,  forms  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving,  and  acts  of  state,  ordered  to  be  printed  by  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  or 
successors,  or  his  or  their  sufficient  and  authorized  officer ;  or  to  any  printed  votes 
oi  other  matters  by  order  of  either  House  of  Parliament ;  or  to  books  commonly 
used  in  the  schools  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  books  or  papers  containing  only 
matters  of  devotion,  piety,  or  charity 5  or  daily  accounts ;  or  bills  of  goods  import- 
ed and  esported ;  or  warrants  or  certificates  for  the  delivery  of  goods;  ana  the 
weekly  bills  of  mortality ;  or  to  papers  containing  any  lists  of  prices  current,  or  of 
the  state  of  the  markets,  or  any  account  of  the  arrival,  sailing,  or  other  circum- 
stances relating  to  merchant  ships  or  vessels;  or  of  any  other  matter  wholly  of  a 
commercial  nature ;  provided  such  bills,  lists  or  accounts  do  not  contain  any  other 
natter  than  what  hath  been  usually  comprised  therein ;  or  to  the  printers  or  pub- 
lishers of  the  foregoing  matters,  or  any  or  either  of  them. 

XXVII.  Provided  also,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That  nothing  in  this  act  con-  Hcpr***s 
tained  shall  extend  or  be  construed  to  extend  to  charge  with  stamp  duties  any  work  y?*p.»<yb- 
reprinted  and  republished  in  parts  or  numbers,  whether  such  work  shall  be  wholly  JSJv?  mm' 
reprinted  or  shall  be  republished  in  an  abridged  form ;  provided  that  the  work  so  chupiiiu 


reprinted  and  republished  shall  have  been  first  printed  and  published  two  years  Jj*  . 
atthe  feast  previous  tosuch  renrintlngand  republication,  and  provided  the  said 
work  was  not  first  published  in  any  parts  or  numbers. 

XXVIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  this  act  may  be  altered,  amended,  or  Act  mq 
repealed,  by  any  act  to  be  passed  in  the  present  session  of  parliament  SEfti! 
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